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Ftan  BlMkwood'*  Bbgulike. 
W0SK8  OF  RAlfS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN.* 

If  our  readers  have  peichaiioe  atmnbled  upon  a 
Banrel  eaUed  ''The  IinpTOYisatoTe"  by  one  Hans 
Cbristian  Aaderaen,  a  Dane  by  birdi,  they  haTe 
probably  legaxded  it  in  the  light  merely  of  a  for- 
eign importation  to  assist  in  supplying  the  enormous 
aanual  oonsamption  of  our  circulating  libraries, 
whieh  devour  books  as  &st  as  our  mills  do  raw 
«otton  ; — with  some  difierence,  perhaps,  in  the  re- 
falt,  for  the  material  can  nurely  be  said  to  be 
WOTked  up  into  anything  like  substantial  raiment 
fe  body  or  nund,  but  seems  to  disappear  altogether 
in  the  process.  As  'the  demsod,  here,  exceeds  all 
ordinary  means  of  sup^y,  they  may  have  been  glad 
lo  see  that  our  trade  with  the  north  is  likely  to  be 
beneficial  to  us,  in  this  our  intellectual  need.  Its 
books  may  not  be  so  duraUe  as  its  timber,  nor  so 
substantial  as  its  oxen,  but  then  they  are  articles 
of  fester  growth,  and  of  easier  transportation.  To 
free  trade  in  these  productions  of  the  literary  soil, 
not  the  most  jealous  protectionist  will  object ;  and 
they  have,  perhaps,  been  amused  to  observe  how 
the  mere  circumstance  of  a  foreign  origin  has  given 
a  cheap  repute,  and  the  essential  charm  of  novelty, 
to  materials  which  in  themselves  were  neither  good 
nor  rare.  The  popular  prejudice  deals  very  differ- 
ently with  foreign  oxen  and  fordgn  books ;  for, 
whereas  an  Englishman  has  great  difficulty  in  be- 
lieving that  good  beef  can  possibly  be  produced 
from  any  pastures  but  his  own,  and  the  outlandish 
beast  is  always  looked  upon  with  more  or  less  sus- 
picion, he  has,  on  the  contrary,  a  highly  liberal 
prejudice  in  fovor  of  the  book  from  foreign  parts  ; 
and  nonsense  of  many  kinds,  and  the  most  tasteless 
extravagancies,  are  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged 
and  unreproved,  by  the  aid  of  a  German,  or  French, 
or  Danish  title-page. 

Nay,  the  eye  is  sometimes  tasked  to  discover 
extracnrdinary  beauty,  where  there  is  nothing  but  ex- 
traordinary blenush.  Where  the  shrewd  translator 
had  veiled  some  absurdity  or  rashness  of  his  au- 
thor, the  more  profound  reader  has  been  known 
to  detect  a  meaning  and  a  charm,  which  ''the 
English  language  had  foOed  adequately  to  con- 

♦  The  ImprtwUatore ;  or,  Life  in  Italy:  from  the  Dan- 
ish of  Hans  Christian  Andersen.  Translated  by  Mary 
Howitt 

Only  a  Fiddler  /  and  O.  T. ;  or^  Life  in  Denmarkj  by 
the  Aathor  of  The  Improvisatore.  Translated  by  Blary 
Howiu. 

A  True  Story  of  My  Ufe^  by  Hans  Chiistisa  Aadsr- 
sen.    Translated  by  Afory  Howitt. 

Tales  from  Denmark.    Translated  by  Charles  Bonar. 

A  Pidvre-book  withmii  Pietwrea.  Translated  by  Bfeta 
Taylor. 

T%e  Skoet  of  F\>rtune.  and  other  Tale$, 

A  PoeP*  Bazaar.  Translated  by  Charles  Baekwltb, 
Beq. 

oxc.        Lnmie  aoi.        tol.  xti.        1 


vey ;"  and  he  has,  perhaps,  shown  a  sovereign 
contempt  for  "the  bungling  translator,'*  at  the 
very  time  when  that  discreet  workman  had  most 
displayed  his  skill  and  judgment.  The  idea  has 
sometimes  occurred  to  us — Suppose  one  of  these 
foreign  books  were  suddenly  proved  to  be  of  gen- 
uine home  production — suppose  the  Grerman,  or 
the  Dane,  or  the  Frenchman,  were  discovered  to 
be  a  fictitious  personage,  and  all  the  genius,  or  all 
the  rant,  to  have  really  emanated  from  the  English 
gentleman,  or  lady,  who  had  merely  professed  to 
translate-— presto !  how  the  book  would  instantly 
d^nge  colors!  What  a  reveise  of  judgment 
would  there  be !  What  secret  mugimngs  would 
now  be  detected  and  proclaimed !  What  sudden 
ou^nmrings  oi  epithets  by  no  means  complimen- 
tary !  How  the  boldness  of  many  a  metaphor 
would  be  transformed  into  sheer  impudenoe !  How 
the  profundities  would  clear  up,  leaving  only  dark- 
ness behind!  They  were  so  mysterious — and 
now,  throw  all  the  light  of  heaven  upon  them,  and 
there  is  nothing  there  but  a  blunder  or  a  blot 

If  our  readers,  we  say,, have  foUen  upon  t^, 
and  other  novels  of  Andersen,  they  have  probidily 
passed  them  by  as  things  belonging  to  the  literary 
season :  they  have  been  struck  vnth  some  passages 
of  vivid  description,  with  touches  of  genuine  feel- 
ing, with  traits  of  character  which,  though  imper* 
fectly  delineated,  bore  the  impress  of  truth  ;  but 
they  have  pronounced  them,  on  the  whole,  to  be 
un&shioned  things,  but  half  made  up,  constructed 
with  no  skill,  informed  by  no  clear  spirit  of  thought, 
and  betraying  a  most  undisciplined  taste.  Such, 
at  least,  was  the  impression  their  first  perusal  left 
upon  our  mind.  Notwithstanding  the  glimpses 
of  natural  feeling  and  of  truthful  portraiture  which 
caught  OUT  eye,  they  were  so  evidently  deficient 
in  some  of  the  higher  qualities  which  ought  to  dis- 
tinguish a  writer,  and  so  defaced  by  abortive  at- 
tempts at  fine  writing,  that  they  hardly  appeared 
deserving  of  a  very  critical  examination,  or  a  very 
careful  study.  But  now  there  has  lately  come 
into  our  hands  the  autobiography  of  Hans  Christian 
Andersen,  "  The  True  Story  of  my  Life,"  and  this 
has  revealed  to  us  so  curious  an  instance  of  intel- 
lectual cultivation,  or  rather  of  genius  exerting 
itself  without  any  cultivation  at  all,  and  has  re- 
flected back  so  strong  a  light,  so  vivid  and  so  ex- 
planatory, on  all  his  works,  that  what  we  formerly 
read  with  a  very  mitigated  admiration,  with  more 
of  censure  than  of  praise,  has  been  invested  with 
quite  a  novel  and  peculiar  interest.  Moreover, 
certain  tales  for  children  have  also  faDan  into  our 
hands,    some    of   which    are    adisirable.     We 

proi^esy  them  an  immortality  in  the  nursery 

which  is  not  the  worst  immortality  a  man  can  win 
— and  doubt  not  but  that  they  have  already  beeft 
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read  by  children,  or  told  to  children,  in  every  lan- 
guage of  Europe.  Altog^er  Andersen,  hb  char- 
acter and  his  works,  have  thus  appeared  to  us  a 
subject  worthy  of  some  attention. 

We  insist  upon  coupling  them  together.  We 
must  be  allowed  to  abate  somewhat  of  the  austerity 
of  criticism  by  a  reference  to  the  life  of  the  author. 
We  cannot  implicitly  follow  the  unconditioned  ad- 
miration of  Mrs.  Howitt  for  *'  the  beautiful  thoughts 
of  Andersen,"  which  she  tells  us  .in  her  pre&oe 
to  the  Autobiography,  "it  is  the  most  delightful 
of  her  literary  labors  to  translate."  We  must  be 
excused  if  we  think  that  the  mixture  of  praise  and 
of  puff,  which  the  lady  lavishes  so  indiscriminately 
upon  the  author  whose  works  she  translates,  is 
vnore  likely  to  display  her  own  skill  and  dexterity 
in  authorKjrafl,  than  permanently  to  enhance  the 
ffame  of  Andersen.  In  the  works  which  Mrs. 
'Howitt  has  translated,  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Autobiography,)  there  is  a  great  proportion  of  most 
unquestionable  trash,  which,  we  should  imagine,  it 
must  be  a  great  affliction  to  render  into  English. 

It  is  curious,  and  perhaps  necessary,  to  watch 
this  new  relationship  which  has  sprung  up  in  the 
world  of  letters,  between  the  original  author  and 
his  translator.  A  reciprocity  of  services  is  always 
-amiable,  and  one  is  ^lad  to  see  society  enriched  by 
another  bond  of  mutual  amity.  The  translator 
finds  a  profitable  commodity  in  the  genius  of  his 
author ;  the  author,  a  stanch  champion  in  his  for^ 
eign  ally,  who,  notwithstanding  his  community  of 
interest,  can  still  praise  without  blushing.  Many 
good  results  doubtless  arise  from  this  alliance,  but 
an  increased  chance  of  impartial  criticism  is  not 
likely  to  be  one  of  them. 

When  Andersen  writes  for  children  or  of  child- 
hood, he  is  singularly  felicitous — ^fanciful,  tender, 
-and  true  to  nature.  This  alone  were  sufficient  to 
separate  him  from  the  crowd  of  common  writers. 
For  the  rest  of  his  works,  if  you  will  look  at  them 
kindly,  and  with  a  friendly  scrutiny,  you  will  find 
many  a  natural  sentiment  vividly  reflected.  But 
traces  of  the  higher  operations  of  the  intellect,  of 
deep  or  subtle  thought,  of  analytic  power,  of  rati- 
ocination of  any  kind,  there  is  absolutely  none. 
If,  therefore,  his  injudicious  admirers  should  insist, 
without  any  reference  to  his  origin  or  culture,  on 
extolling  his  writings  as  works  submitted,  without 
apology  or  excuse,  to  the  mature  judgment  and 
formed  taste — they  can  only  peril  the  reputation 
they  seek  to  magnify.  They  will  expose  to  ridi- 
cule and  contempt  one  who,  if  you  aJlow  him  a 
place  apart  by  himself,  becomes  a  subject  of  kindly 
and  curious  regard.  If  they  insist  upon  his  intro- 
duction, unprotected  by  the  peculiar  circumstances 
which  environ  him — ^we  do  not  say  amongst  the 
literary  magnates  of  his  time,  but  even  in  the 
broad  hoit  of  highly  cultivated  minds,  we  lose 
sight  of  him,  or  we  follow  him  with  something 
very  much  like  a  smile  of  derision. 

We  remember  being  told  of  a  dexterous  strata- 
gem, by  which  a  lady  cured  her  son  of  what  she 
deemed  an  unworthy  passion  for  a  rustic  beauty. 
We  tell  the  story — ^for  it  may  not  only  afiford  us 


an  illustration,  but  a  hint  also  to  other  perplexed 
mammas,  who  may  find  themselves  in  the  like  pre* 
dicament.  She  had  argued,  and  of  course  in  vain, 
against  his  high-flown  admiration  of  the  village 
belle.  She  was  a  goddess !  She  would  become 
a  throne!  Apparently  acquiescing  in  his  matri- 
monial  project,  she  now  professed  her  willingness 
to  receive  his  bride-elect.  Accordingly,  she  sent 
her  own  milliner— mantua  maker— what  you  will 
— to  array  her  in  the  complete  toilette  of  a  lady 
of  fashion.  The  blushing  damsel  appeared  in  the 
most  elegant  attire,  and  took  her  place  in  the 
maternal  drawing-room,  amongst  the  sisters  of  the 
enraptured  lover.  Alas!  enraptured  no  more! 
The  rustic  beauty,  where  conld  it  have  flown  I 
The  belle  of  the  village  was  transformed  into  a 
very  awkward  young  lady.  Goddess ! — She  was 
a  simpleton.  Become  a  throne ! — She  could  not 
sit  upon  a  chair.  The  charm  was  broken.  The 
application  we  need  haidjy  make.  There  may  be 
certain  uncultivated  men  of  genius  on  whom  it  is 
possible  to  practise  a  like  malicious  kindness. 

We  would  rather  prefiice  our  notice  of  the  lifis 
and  works  of  Andersen,  by  a  motto  taken  from 
our  own  countryman  Blake,  artist  and  poet,  and  a 
man  of  somewhat  kindred  nature : — * 

"  Piping  down  the  valleys  wild, 

Piping  songs  of  pleasant  glee, 
On  a  cloud  I  saw  a  child. 

And  he  laughing  said  to  me— 

'  Pipe  a  son^  about  a  lamb ;' 
So  I  piped  with  merry  cheer. 

*  Piper,  pipe  that  song  again  ! — ' 

So  I  piped — he  wept  to  hear. 

*  Drop  thy  pipe,  thy  happy  pipe, 

Sing  thy  songs  of  happy  cheer^— ' 
So  I  sang  the  same  afain, 
While  he  wept  with  joy  to  hear* 

*  Piper,  sit  thee  down  and  write, 

In  a  book  that  all  may  read.' 

Then  he  vanished  from  my  sight ; 

And  I  plucked  a  hollow  reed, 

And  I  made  a  rural  pen, 

And  I  stained  the  water  clear, 
And  I  wrote  my  happy  songs. 

Every  child  may  joy  to  hear." 

Such  was  the  form  under  which  the  muse  may 
be  said  to  have  visited  and  inspired  Andersen.  ^ 
He  ought  to  have  been  exclusively  the  poet  of 
chUdren  and  of  childhood.  He  ought  never  to 
have  seen,  or  dreamed,  of  an  Apollo  six  feet  high, 
looking  sublime,  and  sending  forth  dreadful  arrows 
from  the  far-resounding  bow ;  he  should  have 
looked  only  to  that  **  child  upon  the  cloud,"  or 
rather,  he  should  have  seen  his  little  muse  as  she 
walks  upon  the  earth — we  have  her  in  Gainsbor- 
ough's picture — ^with  her  tattered  petticoat,  and 
her  bare  feet,  and  her  broken  pitcher,  but  looking 
withal  with  such  a  sweet,  sad  contentedneas  upon 
the  world,  that  surely,  one  thinks,  she  must  have 
filled  that  pitcher  and  drawn  the  water  which  she 
oarriee — ^without,  however,  knowing  anything  of 

*  See  Allan  Cunningham's  Live»qfih€  Painten  opikd 
ScvJpUin,  voL  ii.,  p.  160.  ^  ^ 
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1^0  natter — ^firom  the  Tery  well  where  Truth  lies 
hidden. 

We  ehoold  like  to  qaote  at  onoe,  before  pro- 
ceeding farther,  one  of  Andersen**  tales  for  chil- 
dren. We  will  rentnre  open  an  extraet.  Ic  will 
at  all  events  be  new  to  our  readers,  and  wUl  be 
more  likely  to  interest  them  in  the  history  of  its 
author  than  any  quotation  we  could  make  from  his 
more  amlntiouB  works.  Besides,  the  story  we 
•elect  will  somewhat  foreehadow  the  real  histoiy 
which  fi^ows. 

A  highly  respectable  matronly  duck  introduces 
into  the  poultry-yard  a  brood  whidi  she  has  just 
haitched.  She  has  had  a  deal  of  trouble  with  one 
eggy  mudi  larger  than  the  rest,  and  which  aAer 
all  produced  a  very  "  ugly  duck,"  who  gives  the 
name,  and  is  the  hero  of  the  story. 

**  *  So,  we  are  to  have  this  tribe,  too!'  ssud  the 
other  ducks, '  as  if  there  were  not  enough  of  us 
already!  And  only  look  how  uffly  one  is!  we 
won^t  suier  that  one  here.'  And  immediately  a 
duck  flew  at  it,  and  bit  it  in  the  neck. 

** '  Let  it  alone,'  said  the  mother ;  '  it  does  no 
one  any  harm.' 

'* '  Yes,  but  it  is  80  large  and  strange-looking, 
and  therefore  it  must  be  te^ed.' 

*' '  These  are  fine  children  that  the  mother  has !' 
said  an  dd  duck,  who  belonged  to  the  noblesse, 
and  wore  a  red  rag  round  its  leg.  '  All  handsome, 
except  one ;  it  has  not  turn^  out  well.  I  wish 
she  could  change  it.' 

'* '  That  can't  be  done,  your  graoe,'  said  the 
mother ;  '  besides,  if  it  is  not  exacUy  pretty,  it  is  a 
sweet  child,  and  swims  as  weH  as  the  others,  even 
a  little*  better.  I  think  in  growing  it  will  improve. 
It  was  long  in  the  egg,  and  that 's  the  reason  it  is  a 
little  awkward.' 

"  *  The  others  are  nice  little  things,'  said  the  old 
duck :  *  now  make  yourself  quite  at  home  here.' 

^'  And  80  they  did.  But  the  poor  younff  duck 
that  had  come  last  out  of  the  shell,  and  looked  so 
ugly,  was  bitten,  and  pecked,  and  teased  by  ducks 
and  fowls.  '  It 's  so  large  I'  said  they  all ;  and  the 
turkey-cock,  that  had  spurs  on  when  he  came  into 
the  world,  and  therefore  fancied  himself  an  emperor, 
strutted  about  like  a  ship  under  full  sail,  went 
straight  up  to  it,  gobbled,  and  got  quite  red.  The 
poor  little  duck  hardly  knew  where  to  go,  or  where 
to  stand,  it  was  so  sorrowful  because  it  was  so 
ugly,  and  the  ridicule  of  the  whole  poultiy-yard. 

'*  Thus  passed  the  first  day,  and  aflerwards  it 
grew^worse  and  worse.  The  poor  duck  was  hunted 
about  by  every  one ;  its  brothers  and  sisters  were 
cross  to  it,  and  always  said,  '  I  wish  the  cat  would 
get  you,  you  frightful  creature!'  and  even  its 
iDotiier  said,  *  Woiud  you  were  far  from  here  !'  And 
the  ducks  bit  it,  and  the  hens  pecked  at  it,  and  the 
girl  that  fed  the  poultry  kicked  it  with  her  foot. 
§o  it  ran  and  flew  over  the  hedge. 

''  On  it  ran.  At  last  it  came  to  a  great  moor 
where  wild  ducks  lived ;  here  it  lay  the  whole 
night,  and  was  so  tired  and  melancholy.  In  the 
morning  up  flew  the  wild  ducks,  and  saw  their  new 
oonuade;  'Who  are  youV  asked  they;  and  our 
little  duck  turned  on  every  side,  and  bowed  as  well 
as  it  could.  '  But  you  are  tremendously  ugly ! ' 
said  the  wild  ducks.  *  However,  that  is  of  no  con- 
sequence to  us,  if  you  don't  marry  into  our  family.' 
The  poor  thing !  It  certainly  never  thought  of 
marrying ;  it  omy  Ti^anted  permission  to  lie  among 
tb8  zoeds,  mad  to  drink  the  water  of  the  BMrah. 


'**Baag!  banff!'  was  heard  at  this  moment, 
and  several  wild  ducks  lay  dead  amongst  the  reeds, 
and  the  water  was  as  red  as  blood.  Ther6  was  a 
great  shootmg  excursion.  The  sportsmen  lay  all 
round  the  moor ;  and  the  blue  smoke  floated  like  a 
ck>ud  through  the  dark  trees,  and  sank  down  to  the 
very  water ;  and  the  dogs  splattered  about  in  the 
mATsh— splash !  splash!  reeds  and  rushes  were 
waving  on  all  sides:  it  was  a  teniUeifright  for  the 
poor  duck. 

*'  At  last  all  was  quiet ^  but  the  poor  little  thing 
did  not  yet  dare  to  lift  up  its  head  ;  it  waited  many 
hours  before  it  looked  round,  and  then  hastened 
away  from  the  moor  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  ran 
over  the  fields  and  meadows,  and  there  was  such  a 
wind  that  it  could  hardly  get  along. 

*' Towards  evening,  the  duck  reached  a  little 
hot.  Here  dwelt  an  old  woman  with  her  tom-cat 
and  her  hen ;  and  the  oat  could  put  up  its  back  and 
purr,  and  the  hen  could  lay  eggs,  and  the  <^ 
woman  loved  them  both  as  her  very  children.  For 
certain  reasons  of  her  own,  she  let  the  duck  in  to 
live  with  them. 

^*  Now  the  tom-cat  was  master  in  the  house,  and 
the  hen  was  mistress ;  and  they  always  said,  *  We 
and  the  world.'  That  the  duck  should  have  any 
opinion  of  its  own,  they  never  woold  allow. 

**  *  Can  you  lay  eggs!'  asked  the  hen. 

*«*No!' 

**  *  Well,  then,  hold  your  tongue.' 

*'  *  Can  you  put  up  your  back  and  purrt'  said  the 
tom-cat. 

"  *  No.' 

"  •  Well,  then,  you  ought  to  have  no  opinion  of 
your  own,  where  sensible  people  are  speaking.' 

**  And  the  duck  sat  in  the  comer,  and  was  very 
sad ;  when  suddenly  it  took  it  into  its  head  to  think 
of  the  fresh  air  and  the  sonshine ;  and  it  had  such 
an  inordinate  longing  to  swim  on  the  water,  that  it 
could  not  help  telling  the  hen  of  it. 

***What  next,  I  wonder!'  said  the  hen,  *you 
have  nothing  to  do,  and  so  you  sit  brooding  over 
such  fancies.  Lay  eggs,  or  purr,  and  you  '11  forget 
Viem.' 

** '  But  it  is  so  delightful  to  swim  on  the  water !' 
sakl  the  dock — *  so  delightful  when  it  dashes  over 
one's  head,  and  one  dives  down  to  the  very  bottom.' 

*'  *  Well,  that  must  be  a  fine  pleasure !'  said  ^e 
hen.  *  You  are  crazy,  I  think.  Ask  the  cat,  who 
is  the  cleverest  man  I  know,  if  he  would  like  to 
swim  on  tlie  water,  or  perhaps  to  dive,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  myself.  Ask  our  mistress,  the  old  lady,  and 
there  is  no  one  in  the  world  cleverer  than  she  is ; 
do  you  think  that  she  would  much  like  to  swim  on 
the  water,  and  for  the  water  to  dash  over  her 
headt' 

"  *  You  don't  understand  me,'  said  the  duck. 

**  •  Understand,  indeed !  If  we  don't  understand 
you,  who  should  t  I  suppose  you  won't  pretend  to 
be  cleverer  than  th^  tom-cat,  or  our  mistress,  to  say 
nothing  of  myself?  Don't  behave  in  that  way, 
child ;  but  be  thankftl  for  all  the  kindness  that  has 
been  shown  you.  Have  you  not  got  into  a  warm 
room,  and  have  you  not  the  society  of  persons  firom 
whom  something  is  to  be  learnt  t  But  you  are  a 
blockhead,  and  it  is  tiresome  to  have  to  do  with 
you.  You  may  believe  what  I  say ;  I  am  well  dis- 
posed towards  you ;  I  tell  you  what  is  disagreea- 
ble, and  it  is  by  that  one  recognizes  one's  true 
friends.' 

<*  *  I  think  I  ^all  go  mto  the  wide  world,'  said 
the  duckling. 

«  *  Well  dien,  go !'  answered  the  hen. 

«  And  so  the  duck  went.    It  swam  on  the  water, 
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U  dhred  down ;  but  was  dinregaided  by  every  ani- 
mal  on  aoooont  of  its  ugliness. 

'*  One  evening — the  sun  wss  setting  most  mtg- 
nifioenUy— 4heie  oame  a  whole  flock  ol  hurge,  beau- 
tiful birds  out  of  the  bushes ;  newet  had  the  duek 
seen  anything  so  beautiful.  They  were  of  a  bril- 
liant white,  with  kMig  slender  necks:  they  were 
swans.  They  uttered  a  strange  note,  spread  their 
superb  long  wings,  and  flew  away  from  the  cM 
countries  (for  the  winter  was  setting  in)  to  warmer 
lands  and  unfroien  lakes.  They  mounted  so  high, 
80  very  high !  The.  little  ugly  duck  felt  indescriba- 
bly— it  turned  round  in  the  water  like  a  mill-wheel, 
stretched  out  its  neck  towards  them,  and  uttered  a 
cry  80  loud  and  stran^^e  that  it  was  afraid  even  of 
itself.  Oh,  the  beautiful  birdsi  the  happy  birds ! 
it  could  not  forget  them;  and  when  it  eoold  see 
them  no  longer,  it  dived  down  to  the  very  bottom 
of  the  water ;  and  when  it  came  up  again  it  was 
quite  beside  itself. 

**  And  BOW  it  became  so  cold !  But  it  would  be 
too  sad  to  relate  all  the  suflfering  and  misery  which 
the  duckling  had  to  endure  through  the  hud  win- 
.  ter.  It  lay  on  the  moor  in  the  ruSies.  But  when 
the  sun  began  to  shine  affain  more  warmly,  when 
the  larks  sang,  and  the  lo?ely  spring  was  come, 
then,  all  at  once,  it  q»ead  out  its  wings,  and  rose 
in  the  air.  They  made  a  rushing  noise  louder  than 
formerly,  and  bore  it  onwards  more  vigorously ;  and 
before  it  was  well  aware  of  it,  it  found  itself  in  a 
garden,  where  the  apple-trees  were  in  blossom,  and 
where  the  Sjrringas  sent  forth  their  fraffrance,  and 
their  long  green  branches  hung  down  m  the  clear 
stream.  Ast  then  three  beautiful  white  swans 
came  out  of  the  thicket.  They  rustled  their 
feathers,  and  swam  on  the  water  so  ligbtTy— oh  ! 
so  very  lightly!  The  duckling  knew  the  superb 
oreatures,  and  was  seised  with  a  strange  feeling  of 
sadness. 

'**To  them  will  I  flv!'  said  it,  'to  the  royal 
Inrde.  Though  they  kill  me,  I  must  fly  to  them !' 
And  it  flew  into  the  water,  and  swam  to  the  mag- 
nificent birds,  that  looked  at,  and  with  rustling 
plumes,  sailed  towards  it.  ^ 

'*  *  Kill  me !'  said  the  poor  creature,  and  bowed 
down  its  head  to  the  water,  and  awaited  death.  But 
what  did  it  see  in  the  water?  It  saw  beneath  it  its 
OWB  likeness ;  but  no  longer  that  of  an  awkward 
grayish  bird,  ugly  and  displeasing — ^it  was  the  fig- 
ure of  a  swan.. 

*'  It  is  of  no  consequence  being  bom  in  a  farm- 
yard, if  only  it  is  in  a  swan's  egg. 

'*  The  large  swans  swam  b«ide  it,  and  stroked 
it  with  their  bills.  There  were  little  children  run- 
ning about  in  the  garden ;  they  threw  bread  into 
the  water,  and  the  youngest  cried  out,  *  There  is  a 
new  one!'    And  the  other  children  shouted  too! 


*  Yes,  a  new  one  is  come !' — and  they  clapped  their 
bands  and  danced,  and  ran  to  tell  their  father  and 
mother.  And  they  threw  bread  and  cake  into  the 
water ;  and  every  one  said, '  The  new  one  is  the 
best!  so  young,  and  so  beautiful !' 

**  Then  the  young  one  felt  quite  ashamed,  and 
hid  its  head  under  its  wing ;  it  knew  not  what  to 
do :  it  was  too  happy,  but  yet  not  proud — ^for  a  good 
heart  is  never  proud.  It  remembered  how  it  had 
been  perseeuted  and  derided,  and  now  it  heard  all 
say  it  was  the  most  beautiful  of  birds.  And  the 
4^ngas  bent  down  their  branches  to  it  in  the  water, 
and  the  sun  shone  so  lovely  and  so  warm.  Then  it 
■hook  its  jplumes,  the  slender  neek  was  lifted  up, 
and,  from  its  very  heart,  it  cried  rejoicingly — *  Never 
dreamed  I  of  auoh  h^piness  when  I  was  the 
u^diok!' 


little 


It  is  not  only  in  writing  fer  diildreB  that  ear 
author  succeeds ;  but  whenever  childhood  crossee 
his  path,  it  calls  up  a  true  pathos,  and  the  playful 
tenderness  of  his  nature.  The  commeneement  of 
his  serious  novels,  where  be  treats  of  the  infancy 
and  boyhood  of  Ms  heroes,  is  always  interesting. 
Amongst  the  translated  works  of  Andersen  is  one 
entitled  '*A  Picture-Book  without  Pictures." 
The  author  describes  himself  as  inhalnting  a  soli- 
tary garret  in  a  large  town,  where  no  one  knew 
him,  and  no  friendly  face  greeted  him.  One  even- 
TRg,  however,  he  stands  at  the  open  casement,  and 
suddenly  beholds  "  the  face  of  'an  old  friend — a 
round,  kind  face,  looking  down  on  him.  It  was 
the  moon — the  dear  old  moon!  with  the  same 
unaltered  gleam,  just  as  she  appeared  when, 
through  the  brandies  of  the  wiUows,  she  used  to 
shine  upon  him  as  he  sat  on  the  mossy  bank  beside 
the  river."  The  moon  becomes  very  sociable,  and 
breaks  that  long  snenee  which  poets  have  so  often 
celebrated — breaks  it,  we  must  confess,  to  very 
little  purpose.  '*  Sketch  what  I  rdate  to  you," 
says  Uie  moon,  **  and  you  will  have  a  pretty  pie- 
ture-book."  And  accordingly,  every  visit,  she 
tells  him  *'  of  one  thing  or  another  diat  she  has 
seen  during  the  past  night."  One  would  think 
that  such  a  sketch-book,  or  album,  as  we  have 
here,  might  easOy  have  been  put  together  without 
calling  in  the  aid  of  so  sublime  a  personage.  But 
amongst  the  pictures  that  are  presented  to  us,  two 
or  three,  where  the  moon  has  had  her  eye  upon 
children  in  their  i^rts  or  their  distresses,  took 
hold  of  our  fancy.  Here  Andersen  is  immediately 
at  home.     We  give  one  short  extract. 

*<  It  was  but  yesternight  (said  the  moon)  that  I 
peeped  into  a  small  conrt-yani,  enclosed  by  houses : 
there  was  a  hen  with  eleven  chickens.  A  prett> 
little  girl  was  skipping  about.  The  hen  chicked, 
and,  affriffhted,  spread  out  her  wines  over  her  little 
ones.  Then  came  the  maiden's  rather,  and  chid 
the  child  ;  and  I  passed  on,  without  thinking  more 
of  it  at  the  moment. 

•*  This  evening — but  a  few  minutes  ago— I  again 
peeped  into  the  same  yard.  All  was  silent;  but 
soon  the  little  maiden  came.  She  crept  cautiously 
to  the  hen-house,  lifted  the  latch,  and  stole  gently 
up  to  the  hen  and  the  chickens.  The  hen  chicked 
aloud,  and  thev  all  ran  fluttering  about :  the  little 
girl  ran  after  them.  I  saw  it  plainly,  for  I  peeped 
in  through  a  chink  in. the  wall.  I  was  tezed  with 
the  nauffhty  child,  and  was  glad  that  the  fether 
came  and  scolded  her  still  more  than  yesterday,  and 
seized  her  by  the  arm.  She  bent  her  head  back ; 
big  tears  stood  in  her  blue  eyes.  She  wept.  *  I 
wanted  to  go  in  and  kiss  the  hen,  and  beg  her  to 
forgive  me  for  yesterday.  But  I  could  not  tell  it 
you.'  And  the  father  kissed  the  brow  of  the  inno- 
cent child ;  and  1  kissed  her  eyes  and  her  lips." 

Our  poet — we  sail  him  such,  though  we  know 
nothing  of  his  verses,  for  whatever  there  is  of 
merit  in  his  writings  is  of  the  nature  of  poetry — 
our  poet  of  childhood  and  of  poverty,  vras  bom  at 
Odense,  a  town  of  Funen,  one  of  ^  green,  beech- 
covered  islands  of  Denmark.  It  bears  the  name 
of  the  Scandinavian  hero,  or  demigod,  Odin; 
Tradition  teys  he  lived  there.     The  parents  of 

AndoMft  w<ars  so  poor  thai  vrfafa  tlMy 
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iiarf  kftd  not  wfcerewidMJ  to  pnrolitse  a  bedstead, 
<ir  at  least  thoaght  it  adrinble  to  make  shift  by 
constiiicting  one  oot  of  the  wooden  treesels  \diich, 
a  little  time  before,  had  supported  the  ooflin  of 
some  neighboring  eonnt  as  he  lay  in  state.  It  still 
retained  a  part  of  the  black  cloth,  and  some  of  the 
Ameral  omaments  attached  to  it,  when  in  the  jrear 
1805  there  lay  upon  it,  not  in  any  peculiar  state, 
the  s^tary  finiit  of  their  marriage — the  little  Haos 
Christian  Andersen.  He  was  a  orying  in&at,  and 
when  carried  to  the  baptismal  font,  sorely  vexed 
the  parson  with  his  outcries.  "  Tour  young  one 
eereams  like  a  cat!"  said  the  reverend  offidal. 
The  mother  was  hurt  at  this  reflection  upon  her 
oflEbpring;  but  a  piophetie  god-papa,  wIm  stood 
by,  consoled  her  by  saying,  "  that  the  louder  he 
cried  when  a  ehiki,  all  the  more  beantifbUy  would 
ke  sing  when  he  grew  older.'* 

Those  who  are  disposed  to  trace  a  hereditary 
descent  in  mental  qualifications,  will  find  an  in- 
stance to  &eir  purpose  in  the  case  of  Andersen. 
His  mother,  we  are  told,  was  utteriy  ignorant  of 
books  and  of  the  worid,  ''  but  possessed  a  heart 
fell  of  love !"  From  her  he  may  be  said  to  have 
derived  a  singular  frankness  and  amiability  of  dis- 
position— a  fond,  open,  afiTectionate  temper.  For 
the  more  intellectual  qualities,  by  which  this 
temper,  throagh  the  medium  of  authorahip,  was  to 
become  patent  to  the  worid,  he  must  have  been 
indebted  to  his  father.  This  poor  and  hapless 
shoemaker  (such  was  his  trade)  seems  to  have 
been  a  singular  person.  To  use  a  favorite  phrase 
of  Napoleon,  '*  He  had  missed  his  destiny."  His 
parents  had  been  country  people  of  some  substance, 
bot  misfbrtune  fiUling  upon  misfortune  had  reduced 
them  to  poverty.  Finally,  the  &ther  had  become 
insane;  the  mother  had  been  glad  to  obtain  a 
menial  situation  in  the  very  asylum  where  her  hus- 
band was  confined ;  and  there  was  nothing  better 
to  be  done  for  the  son  than  to  apprentice  him  to  a 
shoemaker.  Some  talk  there  was  amongst  the 
aelghbon  of  raising  a  subseription  to  send  him  to 
^e  grammar-school,  and  thus  give  him  a  start  in 
life;  but  it  never  went  beyond  talk.  A  shoe- 
maker he  became.  But  to  the  leather  and  ^e 
last  he  never  took  Idndly.  He  would  read  what 
books  he  eould  get — ^Holberg's  plays  and  the  Bible 
— and  ponder  over  them.  At  first  he  would  make 
his  wife  a  sharer  in  his  reflediDns,  hot  as  she, 
good  woman,  never  understood  a  word  of  what  he 
said,  he  learned  to  meditate  in  silence.  On  Sun- 
days Ke  would  go  out  into  the  woods,  accompanied 
only  by  his  chiU ;  then  he  would  sit  down,  sunk 
in  abstraction  and  solitary  thought,  while  young 
Hans  gathered  flowen  or  wild  strawberries.  "  I 
recMilleet,"  says  the  son,  in  his  Autobiography, 
*'  that  once,  as  a  child,  I  saw  tears  in  his  eyes ; 
and  it  was  when  a  youth  from  the  grammar-sdiool 
came  to  our  house  to  be  measured  for  a  new  pair 
of  boots,  and  showed  us  his  books,  and  told  us 
^wbst  he  learned,  *  That  was  the  path  on  which  I 
onglkt  to  have  gone !'  said  my  father ;  he  kissed 
me  pasnonatriy,  and  was  silent  the  whole  eveur 


There  surely  went  out  of  the  worid  something 
still  undeveloped  in  that  poor  shoemaker.  At  a 
subsequent  period  of  the  history  we  find  him  fairiy 
abandoning  his  unchosen  trade.  The  name  of 
Napoleon  resonnded  even  in  Odense — even  in 
Od^ise  could  find  a  heart  that  is  disquieted.  He 
would  follow  the  banner  of  him  who  had  ^'  opened 
a  career  to  all  the  talents."  But  tho  regiment  in 
which  he  enlisted  got  no  frirther  than  Holstein. 
Peace  was  oomduded ;  he  had  to  return  to  his  nsr 
tive  place,  and  fkll  bock  as  well  as  he  could  info 
the  old  rootine.  His  march  to  Holstein  had,  how- 
ever, shaken  his  health,  and  he  died  shortly  after 
his  return. 

"  I  was,"  says  our  author,  "  the  only  child, 
and  was  extremely  spoih ;  but  I  continually  heard 
my  mother  say  how  very  much  happier  I  was  than 
she  had  been,  and  that  I  was  brought  up  like  a 
nobleman's  child."  No  nobleman's  child  could, 
at  all  events,  be  brought  up  with  less  restraint,  or 
more  completely  left  to  his  own  fhncies.  Poor  as 
were  his  parents,  he  never  feh  want :  he  had  ne 
care ;  he  was  fed  and  clothed  without  any  thought 
on  his  part ;  he  lived  his  own  dreamy  life,  nour- 
ished by  semps  of  plays,  songs,  and  all  manner  of 
traditjonary  stories.  There  was  a  theatre  at 
Odense,  and  young  Andersen  was  now  and  then 
taken  to  it  by  his  parents.  He  himself  constructed 
a  puppetrshow,  and  the  dressmg  and  drilling  of 
his  <k>l]8  was  for  a  long  time  the  chief  oceupatioii 
of  his  life.  As  he  oouM  rarely  go  to  tiie  theatre, 
he  made  friends  with  llie  man  who  sold  the  play- 
bills, who  was  charitable  enough  to  give  him  one. 
With  this  upon  his  knee,  he  would  sit  apart  and  . 
construct  a  play  for  himself ;  putting  the  drmncsUi 
persdiuB  into  movement  as  well  he  oould,  and  at  aS 
events  despatching  them  all  at  the  close ;  for  he 
had  no  idea,  he  tells  us,  of  a  tragedy  ''  that  had 
not  plenty  of  dying." 

Of  what  is  commonly  called  edocetiott  he  had 
little  enough.  He  was  sent  to  a  charity-school, 
where^  by  a  somewhat  startling  error  of  the  press, 
Mrs.  Hovritt  is  made  to  say  **  he  learned  only  re- 
Ughrij  writing,  and  arithmetic."  Of  the  readings 
writing,  and  arithmetic  there  taught,  he  seemed 
to  have  gained  little ;  certainly  the  writing  and 
die  arithmetic  went  oo  very  dowly.  To  make 
amends,  he  used  to  present  his  master  on  nis  bblh- 
day  with:  a  poem  and  a  gariand.  Both  the  vi^reath 
and  the  verses  seemed  to  have  been  but  churlishly 
received,  and  the  last  time  they  were  ofSeited  he 
got  scolded  for  his  pains. 

It  would  be  difiicult,  however,  to  eoncmve  of  a 
life  more  suitable  to  the  fostering  of  the  imagina- 
tion than  that  which  little  Hans  was  leading.  Be- 
sides the  play-house,  and  the  scraps  of  dramas  read 
to  him  by  his  fether,  himself  a  strange  and  dreamy 
man,  we  catch  sight  of  an  old  grandmother,  she 
who  resided  in  the  lunatic  asylum  where  her  bus- . 
band  was  confined.  Toung  Hans  was  occasionally 
permitted  to  visit  her ;  and  here  he  was  a  great 
fevorite  with  certain  old  crones,  who  told  him  many 
a  marveHons  and  terrible  story.  These  stories, 
and  the  insane  figures  which  he  caught  aight  of 
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aroQDd  ium,  operated,  he  teHi  us,  so  powerfUly 
upon  his  imagiDatioa  that  when  it  grew  dark  he 
scarcely  dared  to  go  out  of  the  house.  His  own 
mother  was  extremely  superstitious.  When  her 
husband  was  dying,  she  sent  her  son,  not  to  the 
doctor,  but  to  a  wise-woman,  who,  after  measuring 
the  boy*8  arm  with  a  woollen  thr^,  and  peiibrm- 
ing  some  other  ceremonies,  bade  him  go  home  by 
the  river  side, ''  and  if  he  did  not  see  the  ghost  of 
his  father,  he  was  to  be  sure  that  he  would  not  die 
this  time.'*  He  did  no/  see  the  ghost  of  his 
father — which,  considering  all  things,  was  rather 
surprising ;  but  his  father  died  nevertheless. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband,  the  mother  oi 
Andersen  found  another  object  for  her  affections, 
for  that ''  heart  so  full  of  love.*'  She  married 
again.  But  the  stepfather  waa  "  a  grave  young 
man,  who  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  Hans 
Christian's  education  ;"  refused,  we  presume,  all 
responsibility  on  so  delicate  a  business.  He  was 
still  left  to  himself.  He  had  now  grown  a  tall 
kd,  with  k)ng  yellow  hair,  which  the  sun  probably 
had  assisted  to  dye,  as  he  was  aocvstomed  to  go 
bare-headed.  He  continued  to  amuse  himself  with 
dressing  his  theatrical  puppets.  His  mother  reeon- 
oiled  herself  to  the  ooei^>ation,  as  it  fwmed,  she 
thought,  no  bad  introduction  to  the  trade  of  a  tailor, 
to  which  she  now  destined  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  Hans  partly  reconciled  himself  to  the  idea 
of  being  a  tailor,  because  he  should  then  have 
plenty  of  cloth,  of  all  edon,  for  his  puppets. 
Meanwhile  it  was  to  a  very  dififorent  trade  or  des- 
tiny that  these  pnj^ts  were  conducting  him. 

About  this 'time,  not  for  the  money,  said  the 
warm-hearted  mother,  but  that  the  bid,  like  the 
rest  of  the  world,  might  be  doing  something,  Hans 
was  sent,  for  a  short  interval,  to  a  cloth  factcNry. 
But  it  was  fated  that  he  should  never  work.  He 
had  a  beautiful  voice,  and  could  sing.  The  people 
St  the  factory  asked  him  to  sing.  ^  He  began, 
and  all  the  looms  stood  still."  He  had  to  sing 
again  and  again,  whilst  the  other  boys  had  hia 
work  giveir  them  to  do.  He  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, at  the  fitctory.  The  ooarse  jesta  and  behavior 
of  its  inmates  drove  out  the  shy  and  solitary  boy. 

And  now  came  the  crisis.  He  would  go  forth 
mto  the  world.  He  would  be  &mous.  All  bis 
early  aspirations  for  distinction  and  celebrity  had 
become,  as  might  be  expected,  associated  with  the 
theatre.  But  as  yet  he  had  not  the  least  idea  in 
what  department  he  waa  to  excel — whether  as 
actor,  or  poet,  dancer  or  singer— or  rather,  he  seems 
to  have  thought  himself  capable  of  success  in  them 
all.  The  passion  for  ftime,  or  rather  for  distino- 
tion,  had  been  awakened  before  the  passion  for  any 
particular  art.  All  he  knew  was,  that  he  was  to 
be  a  celebrated  man  ;  by  what  sort  of  labor,  what 
kind  of  performance,  he  had  no  oonoeption.  In- 
deed, the  remarkable  performance,  the  work  to  be 
done,  was  not  the  most  essential  thing  in  his  cal- 
culation. *^  People  suffer  a  deal  of  adversity,  and 
then  they  become  famous."  It  was  thus  he  ex- 
plamed  the  matter  to  himself.  He  was  on  the 
right  road,  at  all  events,  for  the  adversity* 


We  must  rdate  lus  going  ibrtli  m  his 
words.  Never,  surely,  on  the  part  of  all  the  actor* 
in  it,  vras  there  a  scene  oi  such  singular  sim- 
plicity. 

"  My  mother  said  that  I  must  be  confinned,  in 
order  that  I  might  be  apprenticed  to  the  tailor  trade, 
and  thos  do  somethbg  rational.  She  loved  me 
with  her  whole  heart,  but  she  did  not  understand 
my  impulses  and  my  endeavors,  nor,  indeed-,  at  that 
time  did  I  myself.  The  people  about  her  always 
spoke  against  my  odd  ways,  and  turned  me  into 
ndicule.  (They  only  saw  the  ugly  duckling  in  the 
young  swan.) 

**  We  belonged  to  the  parish  of  St.  Knud,  and 
the  candidates  for  confirmation  coold  either  enter 
their  names  with  the  provost  or  with  the  chaplain. 
The  children  of  the  so-ealled  superior  families,  and 
the  scholars  of  the  granunar-echool,  went  to  the 
first,  and  the  children  of  the  poor  to  the  second.  I, 
however,  announced  myself  as  a  candidate  to  the 
provost,  who  was  obliged  to  receive  me,  although 
he  discovered  vanity  in  my  placing  myseTf  among 
his  eateehists,  where,  although  tsuiing  the  lowest 
place,  I  was  still  above  those  who  were  under  the 
care  of  the  ehai^ain.  I  would,  however,  hope  that 
it  was  not  alone  vanity  that  impelled  ne.  I  bad  a 
sort  of  fear  of  the  poor  boys,  who  had  laughed  at 
me,  and  I  always  felt  as  it  were  an  inward  drawing 
towards  the  scholars  of  the  grammar-school,  whom 
I  regarded  as  fiir  better  than  other  boys.  When  I 
saw  them  pla^ng  in  the  church-yard,  1  would  stand 
outside  the  railings,  and  wish  that  I  were  but  among 
the  fortunate  ones — not  for  the  sake  of  the  play,  but 
for  the  many  books  they  had,  and  for  what  they 
might  be  able  to  become  m  the  world. 

''An  old  female  tailor  altered  my  deceased  father's 
groatcoat  into  a  confirmation  suit  for  me ;  never  be- 
fore had  I  worn  so  good  a  coat.  I  bad  also,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  a  pair  of  boots.  My  delight 
was  extremely  great ;  my  only  fear  was  that  every- 
body would  not  see  them,  and  therefore  I  drew 
them  up  over  my  trousers,  and  thus  marched  through 
the  church.  The  boots  creaked,  and  that  inwardly 
pleased  me,  for  thus  the  congregation  would  hear 
that  they  were  new.  My  whole  devotion  was  dis- 
turbed. 1  was  aware  of  it,  and  it  caused  roe  a  hor- 
rible pang  of  conseienee  that  my  thoaghts  should 
be  as  much  with  ray  new  boots  as  with  Ciod.  I 
prayed  him  earnestly  from  ray  heart  to  forgive  rae» 
and  then  again  I  thought  upon  my  new  boots. 

''  During  the  last  year  1  had  saved  together  a 
nttle  sum  of  money.  When  I  counted  it  over,  I 
found  it  to  bethhteen  rix-dolhrs  banco  (about  thirty 
shillings.)  I  was  quite  overjoyed  at  the  possession 
of  so  much  wealth ;  and  as  my  notber  new  most 
resolutely  lequiied  that  I  should  be  apprenticed  to 
a  tailor,  1  prayed  and  besought  her  that  I  might 
make  a  journey  to  Copenhasen,  that  I  might  seo 
the  greatest  city  in  the  world. 

*•  *  What  wilt  thou  do  there T  asked  my  mother. 

"  *I  wiH  become  ikmous,'  ratomed  I ;  and  then 
told  her  an  that  I  had  read  about  extraotdinatr  men. 
'  People  have,'  saiid  I, '  at  first  aa  immense  deal  of 
advttsity  to  go  through,  and  then  they  will  be  &- 


''It  was  a  wholly  unintelligible  impulse  that 
guided  me.  I  wept  and  pray^,  and  at  last  my 
mother  consented,  after  having  first  sent  fbr  a  so- 
called  wise-woman  out  of  the  hesiHtal,  that  she 
miffht  rMd  my  future  fortuae  by  the  oeflbe-grounda 
and  cards. 

^^  ^  Your  aoQ  win  become  a  great  m^  I'  aaidiba 
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oM  woman ;  '  and  in  honor  of  him  all  Odenae  will 
one  day  be  illuminated.' 

"  My  mother  wept  when  ahe  heard  that,  and  I 
cbtainra  permission  to  traTei.'* — (p.  37.) 

So,  al  the  age  of  foorteen,  with  thirty  shillings 
in  hia  pocket,  and  his  idea  of  becoming  famous 
bf  going  through  a  deal  of  adTetsity,  he  comes  to 
Ciopenhagen — the  Pans,  the  more  than  the.  Paris 
of  Denmark,  for,  in  respect  to  all  that  a  great  town 
OoUects  or  fosters,  Copenhagen  is  literally  Den- 
inaik.  There  never  was  a  stranger  history  than  this 
of  young  Andersen's.  It  is  more  like  a  dream  than 
a  1^ ;  it  is  like  one  of  his  own  tales  for  children, 
where  the  rigid  laws  of  probability  are  dispensed 
with  in  favor  of  a  quite  free  and  rapid  invention. 
The  theatre  is  his  point  of  attraction ;  but  he  was 
by  no  means  determined  in  what  department,  or 
wider  what  form,  his  universal  genius  shall  make 
its  i^pearance.  He  will  first  try  dancing.  He 
had  heard  of  a  celelmited  dameuse^  a  Madame 
Sehall.  To  her  he  goes  with  a  letter  of  intro- 
dnetion,  which  he  had  coaxed  out  of  an  old  printer 
in  Odense,  who,  though  he  protested  he  did  not 
know  the  lady,  was  still  prevailed  upon  to  write 
tiie  letter.  Dressed  in  his  confirmation  suit,  a 
broad  hat  upon  his  head,  his  boots,  we  may  be 
sue,  not  forgotten,  which  were  worn,  however, 
this  time  under  the  trousers,  he  finds  out  the  resi- 
dance  of  Madame  Sehall,  rings  at  the  bell,  and  is 
admitted.  '*  She  looked  at  me  with  great  amaze- 
ment," writes  our  author,  *'  and  then  beard  what 
I  had  to  aay.  She  had  not  the  slightest  knowl- 
edge of  him  from  whom  the  letter  came,  and  my 
whole  appearance  and  belyivior  seemed  very 
•tiange  to  her.  I  confessed  to  her  my  heartfelt 
inelmation  for  the  theatre ;  and  upon  her  aaking 
Me  what  character  I  thought  I  could  represent,  I 
rallied  Cinderella.  This  piece  had  been  performed 
in  Odense  by  the  royal  company,  and  the  princi- 
pal character  had  ao  taken  my  fancy>  that  I  could 
play  the  part  perfectly  fix>m  memoiy.  In  the 
nean  time  I  asked  her  permission  to  take  off  my 
boots,  otherwise  I  waa  not  light  enough  for  this 
character ;  and  then,  taking  up  my  broad  hat  fer 
» tambourine,  I  began  to  dance  and  aing-^ 

*  Here  below  nor  rank  nor  riches 
Are  exempt  from  pain  and  woe.* 

My  strange  gestures  and  my  great  activity  caused 
the  lady  to  think  me  out  of  my  mind,  and  ahe  lost 
BO  time  in  getting  rid  of  me.*' 

We  should  think  so.  Only  imagine  some  wild 
colt  of  a  boy,  one  of  those  young  Savoyards,  for 
instance,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  dancing  round 
the  organ  they  are  grinding,  apparently  to  con- 
vince the  worUl  how  sprightly  the  tune  is — imagine 
a.  genius  of  this  natural  description  introducing 
himself  into  the  drawing-room  of  a  Taglioni  or  an 
Elssler,  and  commencing  forthwith,  '*  with  great 
activity,"  to  give  a  specimen  of  his  talent !  Just 
nodi  as  this  must  have  been  the  part  which  young 
Andersen  performed  in  the  aaloon  of  Madame 
Bchall. 

Ab  the  dancing  does  not  succeed,  he  next  ofiera 


himself  as  an  actor— proceeding,  quite  as  a  matter 
of  course,  to  the  manager  of  a  theatre  to  ask  for 
an  engagement.  The  manager  was  facetious- 
said  he  was  "too  thin  for  the  theatre."  Hana 
would  be  facetious  too.  "  Oh,"  he  replied,  **  if 
you  will  but  engage  me  at  one  hundred  rix-dol- 
lara  banco  ^ary,  I  shall  soon  get  fat."  Then 
the  manager  looked  grave,  and  bade  him  go  his 
way,  adding,  that  he  engaged  only  people  of  edu- 
cation. 

But  he  had  many  strings  to  his  bow — he  could 
sing.  It  was  at  the  opera  evidently  that  he  was 
destined  to  become  famous.  Here  be  met  with 
what,  for  a  moment,  looked  like  success.  A  voice 
he  certainly  possessed,  though  uncultivated,  and 
Seboni,  the  director  of  the  Academy  of  Music, 
promised  to  procure  instruction  for  him.  But  a 
short  time  afterwards  he  lost  his  voice,  through 
insufficient  clothing,  as  he  thinks,  and  bad  shoe 
leather.  (Thftse  boots  could  not  be  new  always 
— doubtless  got  sadly  worn  tramping  through  the 
streets  of  Copenhagen.)  Seboni  dropped  his  prih 
tigij  counselled  him  to  go  back  to  Odense,  and 
learn  a  trade. 

As  well  learn  a  trade  in  Copenhagen,  if  it  was 
to  come  to  that.  He  still  stayed  in  the  capital, 
and  still  lingered  round  the  theatre,  sometimes 
gettbg  a  lesson  in  recitation,  sometimes  one  in 
dancing,  and  overjoyed  if  only  as  one  of  a  crowd 
of  masked  people  he  could  stand  before  the  scenes. 
There  never  surely  was  so  irrepressible  a  vanity 
combined  with  so  sensitive  a  temperament ;  never 
so  strong  an  impulse  for  distinction  accompanied 
with  such  vague  notions  of  the  means  to  attain  it. 
At  this  period  of  his  life  his  utter  childishness,  his 
affectionate  simplicity,  his  superstition,  his  uncon- 
querable vanity,  present  a  picture  quite  unex- 
ampled in  all  biographies  we  have  ever  read.  He 
was  to  make  a  bargain  with  an  old  woman  (no 
better  than  she  should  be)  for  his  board  and  lodg- 
ing. She  had  lefl  the  room  for  a  short  time; 
there  was  in  it  a  portrait  of  her  deceased  husband. 
**  I  was  so  much  a  child,"  he  says,  ''  that,  as  the 
tears  rolled  down  my  own  cheeks,  I  wetted  the 
eyes  of  the  portrait  with  my  tears,  in  order  that 
the  dead  man  might  feel  how  troubled  I  was,  and 
influence  the  heart  of  his  wife." 

Great  as  his  susceptibility  to  ridicule,  his  vanity 
is  always  greater,  can  surmount  it,  and  find  a 
gratification  where  a  sterner  nature  would  have 
felt  only  mortification.  In  a  scene  of  an  opera 
where  a  crowd  is  to  be  represented,  he  edges 
himself  upon  the  stage.  He  is  very  conscious  of 
the  ill  condition  of  his  attire:  the  confirmation 
coat  did  but  just  hold  together ;  and  he  did  not 
dare  to  hold  himself  upright  lest  he  should  exhibit 
the  more  plainly  the  shortness  of  the  waistcoat 
which  he  had  outgrown.  He  had  the  feeling  very 
plainly  that  people  would  be  making  themselves 
merry  with  him ;  yet  at  this  moment,  he  says, 
"  he  felt  nothing  but  the  happiness  of  stepping  for 
the  first  time  before  the  foot-lamps." 

Of  his  superstition   he  records  the  following 

amusing  instance.     '*  I  had  the  notion  that  a&  it 
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went  with  me  on  New  Tear*8  day,  so  would  it 
go  with  me  through  the  whole  year ;  and  my 
highest  wishes  were  to  obtain  a  part  in  a  play.  It 
was  now  New  Year's  day.  The  theatre  was 
closed,  and  only  a  half-blind  porter  sat  at  the 
entrance  to  the  stage,  on  which  there  was  not  a 
soul..  I  stole  past  him  with  a  beating  heart,  got 
between  the  movable  scenes  and  the  curtain,  and 
advanced  to  the  open  part  of  the  stage.  Here  I 
fell  doMTu  upon  my  knees,  but  not  a  single  verse 
for  declamation  could  I  recall  to  my  memory.  I 
then  said  aloud  the  Lord's  Prayer.  I  went  out 
with  the  persuasion  that,  because  I  had  spoken 
from  the  stage  on  New  Year's  day,  I  should,  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  succeed  in  speaking  still 
more,  as  well  as  in  having  a  parfassigned  to  me.'* 
—(p.  60.) 

We  must  quote  the  paragraph  that  immediately 
follows  this  extract,  because  it  shows  that,  after 
all,  there  was  something  better  stirring  at  his 
..eart  than  this  vague  theatrical  ambition,  this 
empty  vanity.  There  veas  the  love  of  nature 
there.  **  During  the  two  years  of  my  residence 
'n  Copenhagen,  I  had  never  been  out  into  the 
open  country.  Onoe  only  had  I  been  in  the  park, 
and  there  I  had  been  deeply  engrossed  by  study- 
mg  the  diversions  of  the  people  and  their  gay 
tumult.  In  the  spring  of  the  third  year,  I  went 
out  for  the  first  time  amid  the  verdure  of  a  spring 
morning.  I  stood  still  suddenly  under  the  first 
large  budding  beech-tree.  The  sun  made  the 
leaves  transparent — there  was  a  fragrance,  a  fresh- 
cess — the  birds  sang.  I  was  overcome  by  it — ^I 
shouted  aloud  for  joy,  threw  my  arms  around  the 
tree,  and  kissed  it.  '  Is  he  mad  V  said  a  man 
close  behind  me." 

Hi?  good  fortune  provided  him  at  length  with  a 
sincere  and  serviceable  friend  in  the  person  of 
Collins— conference-councillor,  as  his  title  runs, 
and  one  of  the  most  influential  men  at  that  time  in 
Denmark.  Through  his  means  a  grant  was 
obtained  from  the  royal  purse,  and  access  procured 
to  something  like  regular  education  in  the  gram- 
mar-school at  Slagelse.  His  place  in  the  school 
was  in  the  lowest  class  amongst  little  boys.  He 
knew  indeed  nothing  at  all — ^nothing  of  what  is 
taught  by  the  pedagogue.  At  the  age  of  eighteen, 
after  having  written  a  tragedy,  which  had  been 
submitted  to  the  theatre  at  Copenhagen,  and  we 
know  not  what  poems  besides — after  having  ve]> 
sified  a  dance,  and  recited  a  song,  he  begins  at  the 
very  beginning,  and  seats  himself  down  in  the  low- 
est form  of  a  grammar-school. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  pursue  the  biography 
of  Anderson  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  under^ 
standing  the  singular  circumstances  in  which  his 
mind  grew  up  ;  we  shall  not,  therefore,  detain  our 
readers  much  longer  on  this  part  of  our  subject. 
His  scholastic  progress  appears  to  have  been  at 
first  slow  and  painful ;  the  rector  of  the  grammar^ 
school  behaved  neither  kindly  nor  generously 
towards  him ;  and  on  him  he  afterwards  took  hiB 
xevenge  in  the  character  of  Habas  Dahdah,  in 
**  Hie  Improvisatore."     But  he  was  docfle,  he 


was  persevering,  and  passed  through  the  school, 
and  afterwards  the  college,  not  discreditably.  Id 
1829,  he  was  launched  again  into  the  worid,  a 
member  of  the  educated  class  of  society. 

After  supporting  himself  some  time  by  his  pen, 
he  received  fhmi  his  government  a  stipend  for 
travelling,  which,  it  appears,  in  Denmark  m 
bestowed  on  young  poets  as  well  as  artists.  And 
now  he  started  on  Ids  travd»— evidently  the  best 
school  of  education  for  a  mind  like  his.  For 
whatever  use  books  may  have  been  of  to  Aiider> 
son,  in  teaching  him  to  tmle,  they  have  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  teaching  him  to  think.  No  one 
portion  of  his  writings  of  any  value  can  be  traced 
to  his  aoquahitanee  with  books.  What  knowl- 
edge  he  got  firom  this  source  he  could  never  rightly 
use.  What  his  eye  saw,  what  his  heart  felt— 
that  alone  he  could  work  with.  The  slowly  worn 
reflection,  the  linked  thought — anything  like  a 
train  of  reasoning,  seems  to  have  been  an  utter 
stranger  to  his  mind.  Throughout  his  life,  be  is 
an  observant  child.  From  books  he  can  gather 
nothing ;  severe  analytic  thinking  he  knovra  noth- 
ing of;  he  must  see  the  worid,  must  hear  peo]^ 
talk,  must  remember  how  his  own  heart  beat,  ini 
thus  only  can  he  find  something  for  utterance. 

What  a  change  now  in  his  destiny !  The  poor 
shoemaker's  child,  that  wandered  wild  in  the 
woods  of  Odense,  and  afterwards  wandered  almost 
as  wild  and  as  solitary  in  the  streets  of  Copenhagen 
— ^who  was  next  imprisoned  in  a  school  with  die- 
tionary  and  grammar — ^is  now  free  again — may 
wander  with  wilder  range  of  vision — is  a  traveller 
— and  in  Italy!  But  the  sensitive  temper  of 
Andersen,  we  are  afraid,  hardly  permitted  him  to 
enjoy,  as  he  might  have  done,  his  full  cup  of  ha^ 
piness.  Vanity  is  an  unquiet  oompanion ;  he 
should  have  left  it  behind  him  at  home ;  then  the 
little  piece  of  malice  which  he  records  of  one  of 
his  friends  would  not  have^  disturbed  him  as  it 
i4>pearB  to  have  done. 

'*  During  my  journey  to  Paris,  and  the  whole 
month  that  I  spent  there,  I  heard  not  a  single 
word  horn  home.  Could  it  be  that  my  friends 
had  nothing  agreeable  to  tell  mel  At  length, 
however,  a  letter  arrived ;  a  large  letter,  whieh 
cost  a  large  sum  in  postage.  My  heart  beat  with 
joy,  and  yearning  impatience ;  it  was  indeed  my 
fint  letter.  I  opened  it,  but  I  discovered  not  a 
single  written  word — nothing  but  a  Copenhagen 
newspaper,  contcuning  a  lampoon  vfon  me,  and 
that  was  sent  to  me  all  that  distance  with  postage 
unpaid,  probably  by  the  anonymous  writer  himself. 
This  abominable  malioe  wounded  me  deeply.  I 
have  never  discoversd  who  the  author  was ;  per- 
haps he  was  one  of  those  who  afterwards  calM 
me  fnend,  and  pfessed  my  hand.  Some  men  haTe 
base  thoughts ;  I  also  have  mine." 

Poor  Andersen  has  aU  his  life  long  been  sorely 
plagued  by  his  critics.  Those  who  peruse  kb 
Autobiography  to  the  dose,  and  every  part  of  it  is 
wortii  reading,  wfll  find  him  in  violent  ill  humsr 
with  the  theatrical  publie,  whom  he  describes  is 
taking  a  malicious    and   diabolical  pleasure  Id 
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damning  plays.  To  hiss  down  a  piece,  he  de- 
elaree,  is  one  of  the  chief  amusements  that  fill  the 
house,  "  FiTe  minutes  is  the  usual  time,  and  the 
whistles  resound,  and  the  lovely  women  smile  aad 
fidiettate  thems^es  like  the  Spanish  ladies  at  their 
bloody  bullfights."  His  second  journey  into  Italy 
seems  to  have  been  in  part  occasioned  by  some 
quarrel  with  the  theatre.  ''  If  I  would  represent 
this  portion  of  my  life  more  clearly  and  reflectively, 
it  would  require  me  to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  theatre,  to  analyze  our  aesthetic  cliques,  and 
to  drag  into  conspicuous  notice  many  individuals 
who  do  not  belong  to  publicity  ;  many  peraons  in 
my  place  would,  like  me,  have  fallen  ill,  or  would 
have  resented  it  vehemently.  Perhaps  the  latter 
would  have  been  the  most  sensible." 

Oh,  no !  Hans  Christian — ^by  no  means  the  most 
sensible.  Better  even  to  have  fallen  ill.  An 
author  by  his  quarrel  with  the  public,  whether  the 
reading  or  theatrical  public,  can  gain  nothing  for 
himself  but  added  torment.  The  more  vehemently 
he  contests  and  resents,  the  loader  is  the  laugh 
against  him.  Whether  the  right  is  upon  his  side, 
time  slone  can  show ;  time  alone  can  redress  bis 
wrongs.  When  the  poet  has  written  his  best,  he 
has  done  all  his  part.  If  he  cannot  feel  perfectly 
tranquil  as  to  the  result,  let  him  at  least  affect 
tranquillity — ^let  him  be  silent,  and  silence  will  soon 
bring  that  peace  it  typifies. 

Henceforward,  however,  upon  the  whole,  the 
career  of  Andersen  is  prosperous,  and  his  life 
genial.  We  find  him  in  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  best  spirits  of  the  age.  The  lad  who  walked 
about  Odense  with  long  yellow  locks,  bare-headed, 
and  bare-footed,  and  who  was  half  reconciled  to 
being  a  tailor*s  apprentice,  because  he  should  get 
plenty  of  remnants  to  dress  his  puppets  with — is 
seen  spending  the  evening  with  the  royal  family 
of  Denmark,  or  dining  with  the  King  of  Prussia, 
who  decorates  him  with  his  order  of  the  Red 
Eagle !  He  has  exemplified  his  text — *'  people 
have  a  deal  of  adversity  to  go  through,  and  then 
they  become  famous.*' 

Those  who  have  read  "  The  Improvisatore," 
the  most  ambitious  of  the  works  of  Andersen,  and 
by  far  the  most  meritorious  of  his  novels,  will  now 
directly  recognize  the  materials  of  which  it  has 
been  constructed.  His  own  early  career,  and  his 
traveb  into  Italy,  have  been  woven  together  in  the 
story  of  Antonio.  So  far  from  censuring  him — 
as  some  of  his  Copenhagen  critics  appear  to  have 
done — for  describing  himself  and  the  scenes  he 
beheld,  we  are  only  surprised  when  we  read 
"  The  True  Story  of  his  life,"  that  he  has  not 
been  able  to  employ  in  a  still  more  striking  man- 
ner, the  experience  of  his  singular  career.  But, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  he  betrays  no  habit 
or  power  of  mental  analysis;  he  has  not  that 
introqiection  which,  in  the  phrase  of  our  poet 
Dani^,  ''  raises  a  man  above  hhnself,"  so  that 
Andersen  eould  contemplate  Andersen,  and  com- 
bine the  impartial  scrutiny  of  a  spectator  with  the 
dierough  knowledge  which  self  can  only  have  of 
^elt     So  far  from  censuring  him  for  the  firequent 


use  he  makes  of  the  materials  which  his  own  life 
and  travels  afforded  him,  we  could  wish  that  he 
had  never  attempted  to  employ  any  other.  Through- 
out his  novels,  whenever  he  departs  from  these, 
he  is  either  conmion-place  or  extravagant — or  both 
together,  which,  in  our  days,  is  very  possible.  If 
he  imitates  other  writers,  it  is  always  their  worst 
manner  that  he  contrives  to  seize ;  if  he  adopts  the 
worn-out  resources  of  preceding  novelists,  it  is 
always  (and  in  this  he  may  be  doing  good  service) 
to  render  them  still  more  palpably  absurd  and 
ridiculous  than  they  were  before.  He  has  dreams 
in  plenty — his  heroes  are  always  dreaming ;  he 
has  fevered  descriptions  of  the  overexcited  imagi- 
nation— a  very  favorite  resource  of  modem  novel- 
ists ;  he  has  his  moral  enigmas ;  and  of  course  he 
has  a  witch  (Fulvia)  who  tells  fortunes  and  reads 
futurity,  and  reads  it  correctly,  let  philosophy  or 
common  sense  say  what  it  will.  His  Fulvia 
affords  his  readers  one  gratification ;  they  find  her 
fiiirly  hanged  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

We  are  &r  enough  from  attempting  to  give  an 
outline  of  the  story  of  this  or  any  other  novel- 
such  skeletons  are  not  attractive ;  but  the  extracts, 
and  the  observatioBS  we  have  to  make,  will  best 
be  understood  by  entering  a  few  steps  into  the  nar- 
rative. 

Antonio,  the  Improvisatore  is  bom  in  Rome  of 
poor  parents.  He  is  introduced  to  us  as  a  child, 
living  with  his  fond  mother,  his  only  surviving  pa^ 
rent,  in  a  room,  or  rather  a  loft,  in  the  roof  of  ft 
house.  She  is  accidentally  run  over  and  killed  by 
a  nobleman's  carriage.  A  certain  uncle  Peppo,  a 
cripple  and  a  beggar,  claims  guardianship  of  the 
orphan.  Of  this  Peppo  we  have  a  most  unamiable 
portrait.  His  withered  legs  are  fastened  to  a 
board,  and  he  shufiies  himself  along  with  his  hands, 
which  were  armed  with  a  pair  of  wooden  hand- 
clogs.  He  used  to  sit  upon  the  steps  of  the  Pi- 
azza de  Spagna.  ''  Once  I  was  witness,"  says 
the  Improvisatore,  who  tells  his  own  story,  "  of  a 
scene  which  awoke  in  me  fear  of  him,  and  also 
exhibited  his  own  disposition.  Upon  one  of  the 
lowest  flights  of  stairs  sat  an  old  blind  beggar,  and 
rattled  with  his  little  leaden  box  that  people  might 
drop  a  bttjocco  therein.  Many  people'  passed  by 
my  uncle  without  noticing  his  crafty  smile  and  the 
waivings  of  his  hat ;  the  blind  man  gained  more 
by  his  silence — they  gave  to  him.  Three  had 
gone  by,  and  now  came  the  fourth,  and  threw  bin 
a  small  coin.  Peppo  could  no  longer  contain  him- 
self ;  I  saw  how  he  crept  down  like  a  snake,  and 
struck  the  blind  man  in  his  face,  so  that  he  lost 
both  money  and  stick.  *  Thou  thief!'  cried  my 
uncle,  '  wilt  thou  steal  money  from  me — thou  who 
art  not  even  a  regular  cripple — cannot  sec — ^that  is 
all!  And  so  he  will  take  my  bread  from  my 
month.' " 

On  great  occasions  Peppo  could  quit  his  boaid 
and  straddle  upon  an  ass.  And  now  he  cama 
upon  his  ass,  set  Antonio  before  him,  and  carried 
him  off  to  his  own  home  or  den.  The  boy  was 
pot  into  a  small  recess  contiguous  to  the  apartmeal 
which  his  uncle  occupied  with  som6^f  his  gnerti. 
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He  overheard  this  conyersation :  "  Can  the  boy 
do  anjrthiDgV  asked  one ;  *'  Has  he  any  sort  of 
hurtV 

"  No  ;  the  Madonna  has  not  been  so  kind  to 
him,"  said  Peppo ;  "  he  is  slender  and  well-formed, 
like  a  nobleman's  child." 

"  That  is  a  great  misfortune,"  said  they  all ; 
and  some  suggestions  were  added,  that  he  could 
have  some  little  hurt  to  help  him  to  get  hlB  earthly 
bread  until  the  Madonna  gave  him  the  heavenly. 
Conversation  such  as  this  filled  him  with  alarm ; 
he  crept  through  the  aperture  which  served  for 
window  to  hiB  dormitory,  slid  down  the  wall,  and 
*nade  his  escape.  He  ran  as  fast  as  he  could, 
and  fbund  himself  at  length  in  the  Coliseum. 

Antonio,  at  this  time,  is  a  poor  boy  about  nine 
or  ten  years  old ;  we  have  seen  from  what  sort  of 
guardian  the  terrified  lad  was  making  his  escape. 
Now,  observe  the  exquisite  appropriateness,  taste, 
and  judgment  of  what  follows.  It  is  predsely 
here  that  the  author  makes  parade  of  the  knowl- 
edge he  has  lately  gained  in  the  grammar-school 
of  Slagelse — precisely  here  that  he  throws  his 
Antonio  into  a  classical  dream  or  vision ! 

"  Behind  one  of  the  many  wooden  altars  which 
stand  not  far  apart  within  the  ruins,  and  indicate  the 
reeting-points  of  the  Saviour's  progress  to  the 
cross,*  1  seated  myself  upon  a  fallen  capital,  which 
lay  in  the  grass.  The  stone  was  as  cold  as  ice,  my 
h€«d  burned,  there  was  fever  in  my  blood  ;  I  could 
not  sleep,  and  there  occurred  to  my  mind  all  that 
people  had  related  to  me  of  this  old  building;  of 
the  captive  Jews  who  had  been  made  to  raise  these 
huge  blocks  of  stone  for  the  mighty  Roman  Cesar ; 
of  the  wild  beasts  which,  within  this  space,  had 
fouffht  with  each  other,  nay,  even  with  men  also, 
wfaue  the  people  sat  upon  stone  benches,  which  as- 
eended  step-like  from  the  ground  to  the  loftiest  col- 
onnade. 

"  There  was  a  rustling  in  the  bushes  above  me ; 
I  looked  up,  and  fancied  that  I  saw  something  mov- 
ing. Oh,  yes !  my  imagination  showed  to  me  pale 
dark  shapes,  which  hewed  and  builded  around  me ; 
I  heard  distinctly  every  stroke  that  fell,  saw  the 
meam  Uack-bearded  Jews  tear  away  grass  and 
shrubs  to  pile  stone  upon  stone,  till  the  whole  mon- 
strous building  stood  there  newly  erected ;  and  now 
all  was  one  throng  of  human  beings,  head  above 
bead,  and  the  whole  seemed  one  infinitely  vast  liv- 
ing ^ant  body. 

"I  saw  the  vestals  in  their  long  white  varments ; 
the  magnificent  court  of  the  Cssar ;  the  nsJced  bleed- 
mg  gladiators ;  then  I  heard  how  there  was  a  roar- 
ing and  a  howling  round  about,  in  the  lowest 
eafonnades;  from  various  sides  spranff  in  whole 
herds  of  tigers  and  hynnas ;  they  sped  close  past 
the  spot  where  I  lay;  I  felt  their  burning  breath; 
saw  their  red  fiery  glances,  and  held  myself  fast 
upon  the  stone  upon  which  I  was  seated,  whilst  I 
prayed  the  Madonna  to  save  me.  But  wilder  still 
grew  the  tumult  around  me ;  yet  I  oould  see  in  Uie 

*  Not  very  demrly  expressed  by  the  translator.  One 
would  think  that  oar  Saviour,  in  hisprogress  to  the  cross, 
bad  passed  through  the  area  of  the  Coliseuni,  and  not  thai 
eaob  of  the  pictures  on  these  altar*  represented  one  of  tbe 
resting-points,  &£.  Mrs.  Howitt  is  sometimes  hasty  and 
careless  in  her  writing.  And  why  does  she  employ  sacfa 
eipretsions  as  these  t-^"  a  many  white  botlons,^  **  bttiide 
sTit,"" beside  of  us?"  We  have  read  a  moiw  English 
booJcs,  but  never  met  them  in  any  one  beside  q/ this. 


midst  of  all  the  holy  cross  as  it  still  stands,  and 
which,  whenever  I  had  passed  it,  I  had  pipnsly 
kissed.  I  exerted  all  my  strength,  and  perceived 
distinctly  that  1  had  thrown  my  arms  around  it ; 
bat  everything  that  surrounded  me  trembled  vio* 
lently  together — walls,  men,  beasts.  Consciousness 
had  left  me— I  perceived  nothing  more.  When  I 
again  opened  my  eyes,  my  fever  was  over." 

Sadder  trash  than  this  it  were  almost  impos- 
sible to  write.  It  is  necessary  to  make  some 
quotations  to  justify  the  terms  of  censure,  as  well 
as  of  praise,  which  we  have  bestowed  upon  An- 
dersen ;  but  our  readers  will  willingly  excuse  the 
infliction  of  many  such  quotations  ;  they  might  be 
made  abundantly  enough,  we  can  assure  them. 

On  awaking  from  this  vision,  Antonio  finds  him- 
self in  the  presence  of  some  worthy  monks.  They 
take  charge  of  him,  and  ultimately  give  him  over 
to  the  protection  of  an  old  woman,  a  relative,  Do- 
minica, who  is  living  the  most  solitary  life  imagin- 
able, in  one  of  the  tombs  of  the  Campagna.  Here 
there  is  a  striking  picture  presented  to  the  imagi- 
nation— of  the  old  woman  and  the  little  boy,  shut 
up  in  the  ruined  tomb,  in  the  almost  tropical  heat, 
or  the  heavy  rains,  that  viut  the  Campagna.  He 
who  erewhile  had  visions  of  vestals  and  captive 
Jews,  Csesar  and  the  gladiators,  is  more  naturally 
represented  as  amusing  himself  by  floating  sticks 
and  reeds  upon  the  little  canal  dug  to  carry  the 
water  from  their  dwelling ; — **  they  were  his  boats 
which  were  to  sail  to  Rome." 

One  day  a  young  nobleman,  pursued  by  an  en- 
raged bufiklo,  takes  refuge  in  this  tomb,  and  thus 
becomes  acquainted  with  Antonio.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Borghese  family,  and  proves  to  be  the 
very  nobleman  whose  carriage  had  accidentally 
occasioned  the  death  of  his  mother.  Antonio  be- 
comes the  protege  of  the  Borghese,  returns  to 
Rome,  receives  an  education,  and  is  raised  into  the 
high  and  cultivated  ranks  of  society.  He  is  put 
under  the  learned  discipline  of  Habbas  Dahdah — 
an  excellent  name,  we  confess,  for  a  fool — in  whose 
person,  we  presume,  he  takes  a  sly  revenge  upon 
his  late  rector  of  Slagelse.  But  he  has  not  been 
fiortunate  in  tbe  invention  of  parallel  absurdities  in 
his  Italian  pedagogue  to  those  which  he  may  have 
remembered  of  some  German  prototype.  He  de- 
scribes him  as  animated  with  a  sort  of  insane  aver- 
sion to  the  poet  Dante,  whom  he  decries  on  every 
occasion  in  order  to  exalt  Petrarch.  A  Habbaa 
Dahdah  would  be  much  more  likely  to  feign  an 
excessive  admiration  for  the  idol  and  glory  of  Italy. 
However  his  pupil  stealthily  procures  a  Dante ; 
reads  him,  of  course  dreams  of  him ;  in  shorty 
there  is  an  intolerable  fiurago  about  the  great  poet. 

But  the  time  now  oomes  when  the  great  business 
of  all  novels — ^love — is  brought  upon  the  scene. 
And  here  we  have  an  observation  to  make  which 
we  think  may  be  deserving  of  attention. 

Antonio,  the  improvisatore,  is  made,  in  the 
novel,  to  love  in  the  strangest  fashion  imaginable. 
He  loves  and  he  does  not  love ;  he  never  knowa 
himself,  nor  the  reader  either,  whether,  or  witk 
whom,  to  pronoimce  him  in  love.     Annunciata, 
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^  fiiBt  •bject  of  this  UBcertain  paasion,  behayes 
lieiself,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  a  very  extraordi- 
nary manner.  We  suppose  the  exi^ncies  of  the 
novel  must  excuse  her ;  it  was  necessary  that  her 
lover  should  be  plunged  in  despair,  and  therefore 
she  could  not  be  permitted  to  behave  as  any  other 
woman  would  have  done  in  the  same  circumstances. 
She  has  a  real  affection  for  Antonio ;  yet  at  the 
critical  moment — ^the  last  moment  he  will  be  able 
to  learn  the  truth,  the  last  time  he  will  see  her 
unless  her  response  be  favorable— «he  behaves  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  lead  him  inevitably  to  the 
conclusion  that  his  rival  b  preferred  to  him.  This 
Annunciata,  the  most  celebrated  singer  of  her  day, 
loses  her  voice,  loses  her  beauty — a  fever  deprives 
her  of  both — and  not  till  her  death  does  Antonio 
leam  that  he,  and  not  another,  was  the  perM>n 
really  beloved.  Meanwhile,  in  his  travels,  Anto- 
nio meets  with  a  blind  girl,  whom  he  does  or  does 
not  love,  on  whom  at  least  he  poetizes,  and  whose 
forehead,  because  she  was  blind^  he  had  kissed.^ 
He  is  afterwards  introduced,  at  Venice,  to  a  young 
lady,  (Maria,)  who  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
this  blind  girl.  She  is,  in  fact,  the  same  person, 
restored  to  sight,  though  he  is  not  aware  of  it. 
Maria  loves  the  improvisatore ;  he  says,  he  believes 
that  his  aflfection  is  not  love.  He  quits  Venice — 
he  returns — he  is  ill.  Then  follows  one  of  those 
miserable  scenes  which  novelists  will  inflict  upon 
us — of  dream,  or  delirium — what  you  will — and, 
in  this  state,  he  fancies  Maria  is  dead ;  he  finds 
then  that  he  really  loved ;  and,  in  his  sleep  or 
trance,  he  expresses  aloud  his  aflleetion.  His 
declaration  is  overheard  by  Maria  and  her  sister, 
who  are  watching  over  his  couch.  He  wakes, 
and  Maria  b  there,  alive  before  him.  In  his  sleep 
he  has  become  aware  of  the  true  condition  of  his 
own  lieart ;  nay,  he  has  leapt  the  Rubicon — ^he 
has  dedared  it.     He  becomes  a  married  man. 

Now,  in  the  confused  and  contradictory  aooount 
of  Antonio's  passion,  we  see  a  truth  which  the 
author  drew  from  his  own  nature  and  experience — 
a  truth  which,  if  he  had  fully  appreciated,  or  had 
manfully  adhered  to,  would  have  enabled  him  to 
draw  a  striking,  consistent,  and  original  portrait. 
In  sach  natures  as  Andersen's  there  is  oAen  fonnd 
a  modesty  more  than  a  woman's,  combined  with  a 
vivid  feeling  of  beauty,  and  a  yearning  for  affection. 
Modesty  is  no  exclusive  property  of  the  female 
sex,  and  there  may  be  so  much  of  it  in  a  youth  as 
to  be  the  impediment,  perhaps  the  unconscious  im- 
pediment, to  all  the  natural  outpourings  of  his  heart. 
The  coyness  of  the  virgin,  t^e  suitor,  by  his 
prayers  and  wooing,  does  all  he  can  to  overcome  ; 
but  here  the  coyness  is  in  the  suitor  himself.  He 
has  to  overcome  it  by  himself,  and  he  cannot.  He 
hardly  knows  the  sort  of  enemy  he  has  to  conquer. 
Every  woman  seems  to  him  enclosed  in  a  bell- 
glass,  fine  as  gossamer,  but  he  cannot  break  it. 
He  fe^  himself  drawn,  but  he  cannot  approach. 
His  heart  is  yearning ;  yet  he  says  to  himself,  no, 
I  do  not  love.  A  lookerKm  calls  him  inconstant, 
onoertain,  captidoiis.     He  is  not  so ;  he  is  bound 


by  viewless  fetters,  nor  does  he  know  where  to 
strike  the  chain  that  is  coOed  around  him. 

Such  was  the  truth,  we  apprehend,  such  the 
character,  that  Andersen  had  indistinctly  in  view. 
He  drew  fhmi  himself,  but  he  had  not  previously 
analyzed  that  self.  It  is,  therefore,  not  so  much 
a  false  as  a  confused  and  imperfect  representation 
that  he  has  given,  which  the  reader,  if  he  thinks 
it  worth  his  while,  must  explain  and  complete  fox 
himself)  Perhaps,  too,  a  fear  of  the  ridicule 
which  an  exhibition  of  modesty  in  man  mi^t 
draw  down  from  certain  slender  witlings,  from  the 
jTOung  gentlemen,  or  even  the  young  ladies,  of 
Copenhagen,  may  have,  in  part,  deterred  him  from 
a  faithful  portraiture.  To  people  of  reflection, 
wbo  have  learned  to  estimate  at  its  true  value  the 
laugh  of  coxcombs,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  so-called 
man  of  the  world---the  shallowest  bird  of  passage 
that  we  know  of — such  a  portrait  would  have  been 
attractive  for  the  genuine  truth  it  contains.  It 
would  require,  indeed,  a  master's  hand  to  deal  both 
well  and  honestly  with  it. 

The  descriptions  of  Italy  which  '*  The  Improv- 
isators" contains  are  sufficiently  striking  and  faith- 
ful to  recall  the  scenes  to  those  who  have  visited 
them  ;  which  is  all,  we  believe,  the  best  descrip- 
tions can  effect.  What  is  absolutely  new  to  a 
reader  cannot  be  described  to  him.  If  all  the  poets 
and  romancers  of  England  were  to  unite  together  in 
a  committee  of  taste,  they  could  not  frame  a  descrip- 
tion which  would  give  the  effect  of  mountainous 
scenery  to  one  who  had  never  seen  a  mountain. 
The  utmost  the  describer  can  do,  in  all  such  cases, 
is  to  liken  the  scene  to  something  already  familiar 
to  the  reader's  imagination.  Though  generally 
faithful,  we  cannot  say  that  our  author  never  sacri* 
fioes  accuracy  of  detail  to  the  demands  of  the 
novelist,  never  sacrifices  the  actual  to  the  ideal. 
For  instance,  his  account  of  the  Miserere  in  the 
Sistine  chapel,  is  rather  what  one  is  willing  to  an- 
tieipate  it  might  be,  than  what  a  traveller  really 
finds  it.  To  be  sure,  he  has  a  right  to  place  his 
hero  of  the  novel  where  he  pleases  in  the  chapel, 
relieve  him  from  the  crowd,  and  give  him  all  the 
advantages  of  position  ;  still  his  perfect  enjoyment 
of  all  that  both  the  arts  of  painting  and  musio  caa 
afford  ;  and  that  overpowering  sentiment  which  he 
finds  in  the  great  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment  by 
Michel  Angeb,  (a  pksture  which  addresses  itself 
fiir  more  to  the  artist  than  the  poet,)  strikes  us  as  a 
description  drawn  m<Nre  firom  imagination  than  ex- 
perienoe. 

A  little  satire  upon  the  travelling  English  seems, 
by  the  way,  to  be  as  agreeable  at  Copenhagen  as 
at  Paris.  Our  Danish  friends  are  quite  welcome 
to  it ;  we  only  wish  for  their  sakes  that,  in  the 
present  instance,  it  had  been  a  little  more  liwly 
and  pungent.  Our  Hans  Andersen  is  too  weak  in 
the  wrist,  has  not  arm  strong  enough  *'  to  crack 
the  satyric  thong."  Bfere  exaggeration  may  be 
mere  nonsense,  and  very  dull  nonsense.  The  soeae 
is  at  the  hotel  at  Terraoina,  so  well  known  by  all 
travellecB. 
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**  The  cracking  of  whips  reechoed  from  the  wall 
of  rocks ;  a  carriage  with  foar  horses  roHed  up  to 
the  hotel.  Armed  servants  sat  on  the  seat  at  the 
back  of  the  carnage ;  a  pale  thia  gentlemao, 
wrapped  in  a  large  bright-coloied  dressing-gown, 
stretched  himself  within  it.  The  postilion  dis- 
mounted and  cracked  his  long  whip  several  times, 
whilst  fresh  horses  were  put  to.  The  stranger 
wished  to  proceed,  but  as  he  desired  to  have  an  es- 
cort over  the  mountains  where  Fra  Dmvolo  and 
Cesari  had  bold  descendants,  he  was  obliged  to' wait 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  now  sodded,  half  in  Eng- 
lisli  and  half  in  Italian,  at  the  people's  lasiness,  a^ 
at  the  torments  and  suJfferings  which  travellers  had 
to  endure ;  and  at  length  knotted  up  his  pocket- 
handkerchief  into  a  night-cap,  which  he  drew  on 
his  head,  and  then,  throwing  nimself  into  a  comer 
of  the  carriage,  closed  his  eyes,  and  seemed  to  re- 
sign himself  to  his  fate. 

**  1  perceived  that  it  was  aa  Englishman,  who 
already,  in  ten  days,  had  travelled  through  the 
north  and  the  middle  of  Italy,  and  in  that  time  bad 
made  himself  acquainted  with  this  country;  had 
seen  Rome  in  one  day,  and  was  now  going  to  Nar- 
ples  to  ascend  Vesuvius,  and  then  by  the  steam- 
vessel  to  Marseilles,  to  gain  a  knowledge  also  of 
the  south  of  France,  which  he  hoped  to  do  in  a  still 
sborter  time.  At  length  eight  well-armed  horse- 
men arrived,  the  postilion  cr^ked  his  whip,  and  the 
carriage  and  the  out-riders  vanished  through  the 
gate  between  the  tall,  yellow  rocks." — (vol.  ii.. 
p.  6.) 

**Only  a  Fiddler''^  proceeds,  in  part,  oo  the 
same  plan  as  '*  The  Improvisatore."  Here,  too, 
the  author  has  drawn  ftom  his  own  early  expe- 
rience ;  here,  too,  we  have  a  poor  lad  of  genius, 
who  win  '*  go  through  an  immense  deal  of  adversity 
and  then  become  famous  ;'*  here,  too,  we  have  the 
little  ugly  duck,  who,  however,  was  bora  in  a 
swanks  e%^.  The  commencement  of  the  novel  is 
pretty,  where  it  treats  of  the  childhood  of  the 
hero ;  but  Christian  (such  is  his  name)  does  not 
win  upon  our  sympaJthy,  and  still  less  upon  our 
respect.  We  are  led  to  suspect  that  Christian 
Andersen  himself  is  naturally  deficient  in  certain 
elements  of  character,  or  he  would  have  better  op- 
held  the  dignity  of  his  namesake,  whom  he  has 
certainly  no  desire  to  lower  b  our  esteem.  With 
aa  egregious  oassion  for  dbtinction,  a  great  vanity, 
in  short,  we  are  afraid  that  he  himself  (judging 
flrom  some  passages  in  his  Autobiography)  hardly 
possesses  a  proper  degree  of  pride,  or  the  due 
feeling  of  self-respect.  The  Christian  in  the  novel 
is  the  butt  and  laughing-stock  of  a  proud,  wilful 
young  beauty  of  the  name  of  Naomi ;  yet  does  he 
forsake  the  love  of  a  sweet  girl  Lucie,  to  be  the 
beaten  spaniel  of  this  Naomi.  He  has  so  little 
fl|iirit  as  to  take  her  money  and  her  contempt  at 
the  same  time. 

This  self-willed  and  beautiful  Naomi  is  a  well- 
imagined  character,  but  imperfectly  developed.  In- 
deed, the  whole  novel  may  be  described  as  a  jumble 
of  ilKoonnected  scenes,  and  of  half-drawn  char- 
aolers.  We  have  some  imitations  of  the  wont 
models  of  our  current  literature.  Here  is  a  Nor^ 
wegian  godfather,  the  blurred  likeness  of  some 
Parisian  murderer.     Here  axe  dreams  and  visions, 


and  plenty  of  delirium.  He  has  caught  the  tricky 
perhaps,  from  some  of  our  English  novelists,  of  in- 
fusing into  the  persons  of  his  drama  all  sorts  of  dis- 
torted imaginations,  by  way  of  describing  the*  situ- 
ation he  has  placed  them  in.  We  wUl  quote  a 
passage  of  this  nature  ;  it  is  just  possible  that  some 
of  our  countrymen,  when  they  see  their  own  style 
reflected  back  to  them  from  a  foreign  page,  may  be 
able  to  appreciate  its  exquisite  truth  to  nature. 
Christian,  still  a  boy,  is  at  play  virith  his  com- 
panions ;  he  hides  from  them  in  the  belfry  of  a 
church.  It  was  the  custom  to  ring  the  bells  at  sun-^ 
set.  He  had  ensconced  himself  between  the  wall 
and  the  great  bell,  and  **  when  this  rose,  and 
showed  to  him  the  whole  opening  of  its  mouth," 
he  found  he  was  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  contact 
with  it.  Retreat  was  impossible,  and  the  least 
movement  exposed  his  head  to  be  shattered.  The 
conception  is  terrible  enough,  but  by  no  means  a 
novel  one,  as  all  readers  conversant  with  the  pages 
of  this  magazine  will  readily  allow,  by  reference 
to  the  story  of  *'  The  Man  in  the  Bell."  in  our 
tenth  volume,  one  of  the  late  Dr.  Maginn's  most 
powerful  and  graphic  sketches.  But  the  natural 
horror  of  the  situation  by  no  means  satisfies  this 
novelist ;  he  therefore  engrafts  the  following  im- 
agination thereupon,  as  being  such  as  were  most 
likely  to  occur  to  the  lad,  frightened  out  of  his 
senses,  stunned  by  the  roar  of  the  bell,  winking 
hard,  and  pressing  himself  closer  and  closer  to  the 
wall  to  escape  the  threatened  blow. 

« Overpowered  to  his  very  inmost  soul  by  the 
most  fearful  anguish,  the  bell  appeared  to  him  the 
jaws  of  some  immense  serpent ;  the  clapper  was  the. 
poisonous  tongue,  which  it  extended  towards  him. 
Confused  imaginations  pressed  upon  him  ;  feelings 
similar  to  the  anguish  which  he  felt  when  the  gcS- 
father  had  dived  with  him  beneath  the  water,'took 
possesMon  of  him ;  but  here  it  roared  far  stronger 
m  his  ears,  and  the  changing  colors  before  his  eyes 
formed  themaelved  into  gray  figures.  The  old  pic- 
tures in  the  castle  floated  before  him,  but  with 
threatening  mien  an'd  gestures,  and  ever-changing 
forms ;  now  long  and  angular,  again  jelly-like,  dear 
and  trembling ;  they  clashed  cymbals  and  beat  drums, 
and  then  8u<Menly  passed  away  into  that  fiery  glow 
in  which  everything  had  appeared  to  him,  when, 
with  Naomi,  he  looked  through  the  red  window- 
panes.  It  burned,  that  he  felt  plainly.  He  swam 
through  a  burning  sea,  and  ever  did  the  serpent  ex- 
hibit to  him  its  fearful  jaws.  An  irresistible  desire 
seized  him  to  take  hold  on  the  clapper  with  both 
hands,  when  suddenly  it  became  calm  around  him, 
but  it  still  raged  within  his  brain.  He  felt  that  all 
his  clothes  clung  to'him,  and  that  his  hands  seemed 
fastened  to  the  wall.  Before  him  hung  the  serpent's 
head,  dead  and  bowed ;  the  bell  was  silent.  He 
closed  his  eyes  and  felt  that  he  fell  asleep.  He  had 
fainted."— (Vol.  i.,  p.  59.) 


Are  these  some  of  the  ''  beautiful  thoughts'' 
which  Mrs.  Howitt  finds  it  the  greatest  delight  of 
her  literary  life  to  translate?'  One  is  a  little  curi- 
ous to  know  how  fhr  this  beauty  has  been  mereased 
or  dinunislied  by  their  admiring  translator;  but 
unfoitonately  we  can  boast  no  Scandinavian  sekok 
azship.    This  novel,  however,  ia  not  without  some 
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fftziking  paasageSf  whether  of  deecriptioD  of  natonl 
•oenery,  or  of  human  life.  Of  these,  the  little 
episode  of  the  fate  of  Stofien-Bfaigaret  recurs  most 
Tindly  to  our  recollection.  Mrs.  Howitt,  in  her 
translation  of  *' The  True  Story  of  my  Life,"  draws 
our  attention,  in  a  note,  to  this  character  of  Steffen- 
Bfargaret,  informing  us  that  it  is  the  reproduction 
of  a  personage  whom  Andersen  becomes  slightly 
acquainted  with  in  the  early  part  of  his  career. 
She  thus  points  out  a  striking  passage  in  the 
noTel ;  but  the  translator  of  the  Autobiography 
and  of  '*  Only  a  Fiddler,"  might  have  found  more 
natural  opportunities  for  illustrating  the  connection 
between  the  novel  and  the  life  of  the  author.  There 
is  no  resemblance  whatever  between  the  two  chai^ 
acters  alluded  to,  except  that  they  both  belong  to 
the  same  unfortunate  class  of  society.  Of  the 
young  gill  mentioned  in  the  life,  nothing  indeed  is 
said,  except  that  she  received  once  a  week  a  visit 
from  her  papa,  who  came  to  drink  tea  with  her, 
dressed  always  in  a  shabby  blue  coat;  and  the 
point  of  the  story  is,  that  in  after  times,  when  An- 
dersen rose  into  a  £ir  different  rank  of  society,  he 
encountered  in  some  fashionable  saloon  the  papa 
of  the  shabby  blue  coat  in  a  bland  old  gentleman 
glittering  with  orders. 

Christian,  the  hero  of  the  novel,  a  lad  utterly 
ignorant  of  life,  has  come  for  the  first  time  to  Co- 
penhagen«  Whilst  the  ship  in  which  he  has  ar- 
rived is  at  anchor  in  the  port,  it  is  visited  by  some 
la£egf  one  of  whom  particularly  fascinates  him. 
She  must  be  a  princess,  or  something  of  that  kind, 
if  not  a  species  of  angel.  The  next  day  he  finds 
oot  her  residence,  sees  her,  tells  her  all  his  history, 
an  his  inspirations,  all  his  hopes ;  he  is  sure  that 
he  has  found  a  kind  and  powerful  patroness.  The 
lady  smiles  at  him,  and  dismisses  him  with  some 
oakes  and  sweetmeats,  and  kindly  taps  upon  the 
head.  This  is  just  what  Andersen  at  the  same 
age  would  have  done  himself,  and  just  in  this  man- 
ner would  he  have  been  dismissed  and  comforted. 
There  is  a  scene  in  the  Autobiography  very  simi- 
lar. He  explains  to  some  kind  old  dames,  whom 
he  enoonnters  at  the  theatre,  his  thwarted  aspira- 
tions  aiWr  art;  they  give  him  cakes; — ^he  tells 
them  again  of  his  impulses,  and  that  he  is  dying 
to  be  famous ;  they  give  him  more  cakes ; — he 
eats  and  is  pacified. 

The  ship,  however,  had  not  been  long  in  the 
harbor,  before  his  princess  visited  it  again.  It  was 
evening— Christian  was  alone  in  the  cabin. 

"  He  was  most  strangely  affected  as  he  heard  at 
this  moment  a  voice  on  the  cabin  steps,  which  was 
just  like  hers.  She,  perhaps,  would  already  present 
herself  as  a  powerful  fiiiry  to  conduct  him  to  happi- 
ness. He  would  have  rushed  towards  her,  but  sne 
came  not  alone ;  a  sailor  accompanied  her,  and  in- 
quired aloud,  on  entering,  if  ihext  were  any  one 
there.  But  a  strange  f<MJing  of  distress  fettered 
Christian's  tongue,  and  he  remained  silent. 

*' '  What  have  you  got  to  say  to  me?*  asked  the 
sailor. 

'*  *  Save  me !'  was  the  first  word,  which  Christian 
heard  from  her  lips  in  the  cabin ;  ahe  whom  he  had 
ngaxdad  as  a  ridi  and  noble  Udy.    '  I  am  sunk  in 
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shame !'  said  she.  '  No  one  esteems  me  ;  I  no 
longer  esteem  myself.  Oh,  save  me,  Soren !  I  have 
honestly  divided  my  money  with  you ;  I  yet  am  pon- 
sessed  of  fovty  dollan.  Btanj  me,  and  take  ms 
awayomof  this  woe,  and  out  of  this  misery!  Take 
me  to  a  place  where  nobody  will  know  me,  whexe 
you  may  not  be  ashamed  of  ,me.  I  will  work  for 
you  Uke  a  slave,  till  the  blood  comes  out  at  my  .fin- 
ger-ends. Oh,  take  me  av^y  wifh  you!  In  a 
year's  time  it  may  be  too  late.' 

<'«  Should  I  take  yea  to  my  old  fiither  and 
mother!'  said  the  sailor. 

'*  *  I  will  kiss  the  dust  from  their  feet;  they  mnr 
beat  me,  and  I  will  bear  it  without  a  murmur — ^wili 
patiently  bear  every  blow.  I  am  already  old,  that 
1  know.  I  shall  soon  be  eight-and-twenty ;  but  it 
is  an  act  of  mercy,  which  I  beseech  of  you.  If  yon 
wiU  not  do  it,  nobody  else  will ;  and  I  think  I  moal 
drink — ^till  my  brain  rsels— «nd  I  forget  what  Ihavit 
made  myself!' 

^*  *  Is  that  the  very  important  thing  that  you  have 
^t  to  tell  me  V  remariced  the  sailor,  with  a  fold 
mdiflference. 

"  Her  tears,  her  sighs,  her  words  of  despair,  sank 
deep  into  Christian's  heart.  A  visionary  image  had 
vanished,  and  with  its  vanidking  he  saw  the  dark 
side  of  a  naked  reaUty. 

**  He  found  himself  a^^  alone. 

'*  A  few  days  after  this,  the  ice  had  to  be  hewed 
away  fnm  the  channel.  Christian  and  the  sailor 
struck  their  axes  deeply  into  the  firm  ioe,  so  that  it 
broke  into  great  pieces.  Something  white  hung 
fast  to  the  ice  in  the  opening ;  the  sailor  enlarged 
the  opening,  and  then  a  female  corpse  presented 
itself,  dreswd  in  white  as  for  a  ball.  She  had  am- 
ber beads  round  her  neck,  gold  ear-rings,  and  she 
held  her  hands  closely  folded  against  her  breast  as 
if  for  prayer.    It  vras  Steflbn-hUrgaret.  * ' 

'*  0.  T,"  commences  in  a  more  lively  style  than 
either  of  the  preceding  novels,  but  soon  becomes 
in  fact  the  dullest  and  most  wearisome  of  the 
three.  During  a  portion  of  this  novel  he  seems 
to  have  taken  for  his  model  of  narrative  the  **  Wil- 
helm  Meister"  of  Groethe ;  but  the  cahn  domestic 
manner  which  is  tolerable  in  the  clear-sighted  man, 
who  we  know  can  rise  nobly  from  it  when  he 
pleases,  accords  ill  enough  with  the  bewildered, 
most  displeasing,  and  half  intelligible  story  which 
Andersen  has  here  to  relate. 

We  have  occupied  ourselves  quite  sufficiently 
with  these  novels,  and  shall  pass  over  "O.  T." 
without  further  comment.  Neither  shall  we  bestow 
any  of  our  space  upon  **  The  Poet's  Bazaar," 
which  seems  to  be  nothing  else  than  the  journal 
which  the  author  may  be  supposed  to  have  kept 
during  his  second  visit  to  Italy,  when  he  also 
extended  his  travels  into  Greece  and  Constanthio- 
ple. 

We  take  refuge  in  the  nursery — we  will  listen 
to  these  tales  for  children — we  throw  away  the 
rigid  pen  of  critioiBm — we  will  have  a  story. 

What  precisely  are  the  laws,  what  the  critical 
rules,  on  which  tales  for  children  should  be  writ- 
ten, we  vrill  by  no  means  undertake  to  define. 
Are  they  to  contain  nothing,  in  language  or  sig- 
nificance, beyond  the  apprehension  of  the  inmates 
of  the  nursery  ?  It  is  a  question  which  we  wiU 
not  pretend  to  answer.     Aristotle  lays  down  noth- 
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ing  on  the  subject  in  his  "Poetic!;"  nor  Mr. 
Dunlop  in  his  *'  History  of  Fiction."  If  this  be 
the  law,  if  overything  must  be  lerd  to  the  undei^ 
standing  of  the  frock-and'trouserB  population,  then 
these,  and  many  other  Tales  for  Children,  trans- 
gress against  the  first  rule  of  their  construction. 
How  often  does  the  story  turn,  like  the  novels  for 
elder  people,  upon  a  marriage !  Some  king's  son 
in  disguise  marries  the  beautiful  prinoees.  What 
idea  has  a  child  of  marriage  f-^unless  the  sugared 
plnm-cake  distributed  on  such  occasions  comes  in 
aid  of  his  imagination.  Marriage,  to  the  infantine 
intelligence,  must  mean  fine  dresses,  and  infinite 
sweetmeats — a  sort  of  juvenile  party  that  is  never 
to  break  up.  Well,  and  the  notion  serves  to  carry 
0Q  the  tale  withal.  The  imagination  throws  this 
tempqjrary  bridge  over  the  gap,  till  time  and  expe^ 
Tience  supply  other  architecture.  Amongst  tiiis 
collection,  is  a  story  in  which  vast  importance  is 
attached  to  a  kiss.  What  can  a  curly-headed 
urchin,  who  is  kissing,  or  being  kissed,  all  day 
long,  know  of  the  value  that  may  be  given  to  what 
some  versifier  calls, 

''  The  humid  seal  of  soft  afifbctlons !" 

To  our  apprehension,  it  has  always  i^peared 
fhat  the  best  books  for  children  were  those  not 
written  expressly  for  them,  but  which,  interesting 
to  an  readers,  happened  to  fasten  pecnliariy  upon 
the  youthful  imagination — such  as  "Robinson 
Crusoe,"  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  "Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  &c.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  all  these 
there  is  much  the  child  does  not  understand,  but 
where  there  is  something  vividly  apprehended, 
there  is  an  additional  pleasure  procureid,  and  an 
admirable  stimulant,  in  the  endeavor  to  penetrate 
the  rest.  There  is  all  the  charm  of  a  riddle  com-, 
bined  with  all  the  fascination  of  a  story.  Bemdes, 
do  we  not,  throughout  our  boyhood  and  our  youth, 
read  with  intense  interest,  and  to  our  great  im- 
provement, books  which  we  but  partly  understand ! 
How  much  was  4ost  to  us  of  our  Milton  and  our 
Shakspeare  at  an  age  when  nevertheless  we  read 
them  with  intense  interest  and  excitement,  and 
therefore,  we  may  be  'sure,  with  great  profit. 
Throughout  the  whole  season  of  our  intellectual 
progress,  we  are  necessarily  reading  works  of 
which  a  great  part  is  obscure  to  us ;  we  get  half 
at  one  time,  and  half  at  another. 

Not,  by  any  means,  that  we  intend  to  say  a 
word  against  writing  books  for  children  ;  if  they 
are  good  books  we  shall  read  them  too.  A  clever 
man  talking  to  his  child,  in  the  presence  of  his  adult 
friends — has  it  never  been  remarked,  how  infinitely 
amusing  he  may  be,  and  what  an  advantage  he 
has  from  this  two-fold  audience  ?  He  lets  loose 
aU  his  fancy,  under  pretence  that  he  is  talking  to 
a  child,  and  he  couples  this  wildness  with  all  his 
wit,  and  point,  and  shrewdness,  because  he  knows 
his  friend  is  listening.  The  child  is  not  a  whit 
the  less  pleased,  because  there  is  something  above 
its  comprehension,  nor  the  friend  at  all  the  less 
entertained,  because  he  laughs  at  what  was  not 
intended  for  his  capadty.     A  writer  of  ohOdren's 


tales— (if  they  are  anything  better  than  what  every 
nursery-maid  can  invent  for  herself)— is  precisely 
in  this  position :  he  will,  he  mustj  have  in  view  the 
adult  listener.  While  speaking  to  the  child,  he 
will  endeavor  to  interest  the  parent  who  is  over- 
hearing him ;  and  thus  there  may  result  a  very 
amusing  and  agreeable  composition. 

We  have  met  with  some  children's  tales  which, 
we  thought,  were  so  plainly  levelled  at  the  parent, 
that  they  seemed  little  more  than  lectures  to  grown- 
up people  in  the  disguise  of  stories  to  their  chil- 
dren. Some  of  the  very  clever  stories  of  Miss 
Edgeworth  uppear  to  be  more  evidently  designed 
for  the  adult  listener,  than  to  the  little  people  to 
whom  they  are  immediately  addressed.  And  they 
may  perhaps  render  good  service  in  this  way. 
Perhaps  some  mature  matron,  fta  above  counsel, 
may  take  a  hint  which  she  thinks  was  not  intended 
— ^may  accept  that  piece  of  good  advice  which  she 
fancies  her  own  shrewdness  has  discovered,  and 
which  the  subtle  Miss  Edgeworth  had  laid,  like  a 
trap,  in  her  path. 

We  are  happy,  we  repeat,  that  we  do  not  feel 
it  incumbent  upon  us  to  settle  the  rules,  the  criti- 
cal canon,  of  this  nursery  literature.  We  have  no 
objection,  however,  to  peep  into  it  now  and  then 
and  we  shall  venture  to  give  our  readers  another 
of  Andersen's  little  stories,  and  so  take  our  leave 
of  him.  We  omit  a  sentence,  here  and  there, 
where  we  can  without  injury  to  the  tale ;  yet  we 
have  no  fear  that  our  gravest  readers  will  think  the 
extract  too  long.  Our  quotation  is  from  the  vol- 
ume called  "Tales  from  Denmark."  There  is 
another  collection  called,  "The  Shoes  of  For- 
tune ;"  these  are  higher  in  preteision,  and  inferior 
in  merit. 

THE  emperor's  NEW  CLOTHES. 

"  One  day  a  couple,  of  swindlers,  who  called 
themselves  first-rate  weavers,  made  their  appear- 
ance in  the  imperial  town  of .    They  pretended 

that  they  were  able  to  weave  the  richest  stufib,  in 
which  not  only  the  colors  and  the  pattern  were  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  but  that  the  clothes  made  of  such 
stufib  possessed  the  wonderful  property  of  remain- 
ing invisible  to  him  who  was  unfit  for  the  office  he 
held,  or  was  extremely  silly. 

"  *  What  capital  clothes  they  must  be !'  thought 
the  emperor.  '  If  I  had  but  such  a  suit,  I  could 
directly  find  out  what  people  in  my  empire  were 
not  equal  to  their  oflke ;  and  besides,  I  should  be 
able  to  distinguish  the  clever  from  the  stupid.  By 
Jove,  I  must  have  some  of  this  stufiT  made  directly 
for  me !'  And  so  he  ordered  large  sums  of  money 
to  be  given  to  the  two  swindlers,  that  they  might 
set  to  work  immediately. 

"  The  men  erected  two  looms,  and  did  as  if  they 
worked  very  diligently ;  but  in  reality  they  had  got 
nothing  on  the  loom.  They  boldly  demanded  the 
finest  silk,  and  gold  thread,  put  it  all  in  their  own 
pockets,  and  worked  away  at  the  empty  loom  tHI 
quite  late  at  night. 

" '  I  should  like  to  know  how  the  two  weaven 
are  getting  on  with  my  stuff,'  said  the  emperor  one 
day  to  hunself ;  but  be  was  rather  embarrassed 
when  he  remembered  that  a  silly  fellow,  or  one  un- 
fitted for  his  oflto,  would  not  b^able  to  sep  the 
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stoflT.  Tis  true,  he  thought,  as  far  as  regarded 
himself,  there  was  no  risk  whatever ;  hot  yet  he 
preferred  seoding  some  one  else,  to  briog  him  intel- 
ligenoe  of  the  two  weavers,  and  how  they  were 
^tting  on,  before  he  went  himself;  for  everybody 
in  the  whole  town  had  heard  of  the  wonderful  prop- 
erty that  this  stuff  was  said  to  possess. 

** '  I  will  send  my  worthy  old  minister,*  said  the 
emperor  at  last,  afUr  much  consideration ;  *  he  will 
be  able  to  say  how  the  stuff  looks  better  than  any- 
body.' 

**  So  the  worthy  old  minister  went  to  the  room 
where  the  two  swindlers  were  working  away  with 
all  their  might  and  main.  '  Lord  help  me ! '  thought 
the  old  man,  opening  his  eyes  as  wide  as  possible— 
*  Why,  I  canH  see  the  least  thing  whatever  on  the 
loom.'    But  he  took  care  not  to  say  so. 

**  The  swindlers,  pointing  to  the  empty  firame, 
asked  him  most  politely  if  the  colors  were  not  of 
great  beauty.  And  the  poor  old  minister  looked  and 
looked,  and  could  see  nothing  whatever.  *  Bless 
me ."  thought  he  to  himself,  *  am  I,  then,  really  a 
simpleton  I  Well,  I  never  thought  so.  Nobody 
knows  it.  I  not  fit  for  oSioe\  No,  nothing  on 
earth  shall  make  me  say  that  I  have  not  seen  the 
•tuff!' 

'"Well,  sir,'  said  one  of  the  swindleie,  still 
working  busily  at  the  empty  loom,  *  yoo  don't  say 
if  the  stuff  pleases  yon  or  not.' 

"'Oh,  beautiful!  beautiful!  the  work  is  admi- 
rable!' said  the  old  minister,  looking  hard  through 
his  spectacles.  'This  pattern,  and  these  colors! 
Well,  well,  I  shall  not  rail  to  tell  the  emperor  that 
they  are  most  beautiful !' 

"  The  swindlers  then  asked  for  more  money,  .and 
silk,  and  gold  thread ;  but  the^  put  as  before  all 
that  was  given  them  into  their  own  pocket,  and 
still  continued  to  work  with  apparent  diligence  at 
the  empty  loom. 

"  Some  time  after,  the  emperor  sent  another  offi- 
cer to  see  how  the  work  was  ffetting  on.  But  he 
fared  like  the  other ;  he  stared  at  Sie  loom  from 
every  side ;  but  as  there  was  nothing  there,  of  course 
he  could  see  nothing.  <  Does  the  stuff  not  please 
you  as  much  as  it  did  the  minister!'  asked  the  men, 
making  the  same  gestures  as  before,  and  talking  of 
splendid  colors  and  patterns,  which  did  not  exist. 

"'  Stupid  I  certainly  am  not!'  thought  the  new 
commissioner ;  '  then  it  must  be  that  I  am  not  fitted 
for  my  lucrative  office— that  were  a  good  joke! 
However,  no  one  dare  even  suspect  such  a  thing.' 
And  so  he  began  praising  the  stuff  that  he  could 
not  see,  and  told  the  two  swindlers  how  pleased  he 
was  to  behold  such  beautiful  colors,  and  such  charm- 
ing patterns.  '  Indeed,  your  majesty,*  said  he  to 
the  emperor  on  his  return,  '  the  stuff  which  the 
weavers  are  making  is  extraordinarily  fine.' 

"  It  was  the  talk  of  the  whole  town. 

"  The  emperor  coold  no  longer  restrain  his  curi- 
osity to  see  this  costly  stuff;  so,  accompanied  by  a 
chosen  train  of  oourtiera,  amon^  whom  were  the 
two  trusty  men  who  had  so  admnred  the  work,  off 
he  went  to  the  two  cunning  cheats.  As  soon  as 
they  heard  of  the  emperor's  approach  they  began 
working  with  all  diligence,  although  there  was  still' 
not  a  single  thread  on  the  loom. 

'"  Is  it  not  magnificent!'  said  the  two  ofiteers  of 
the  crovim,  who  had  been  there  before.  '  Will  your- 
majesty  onljr  look!  What  a  charming  pattern! 
Wnat  beautiful  colors !'  said  they,  pointing  to  the. 
empty  frames,  for  they  thought  the  others  really 
coiud  see  the  stuff. 

"'What's  the  meaning  of  this!' said  the  em- 
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peror  to  himself, '  I  see  nothing  ?  Am  /  a  simple- 
ton!  I  not  fit  to  be  emperor!  Oh,'  he  cried  alood, 
'  charming !  The  stuff  is  really  charming !  I  ap- 
prove of  It  highly ;'  and  he  simled  graciously,  and 
examroed  the  empty  looms  minutely.  And  the 
whole  suite  strained  their  eyes  and  cried  '  Beauti- 
ful !'  and  counselled  his  majesty  to  have  new  robes 
made  out  of  this  magnificent  stuff  for  the  grand  pro- 
cession that  was  alK>ut  to  take  place.  And  so  it 
was  ordered. 

"  The  day  on  which  the  procession  was  to  take 
place,  the  two  men  brought  the  emperor's  new  sok 
to  the  palace ;  they  held  up  their  arms  as  though 
they  had  something  in  their  hands,  and  said, '  Here 
are  youi^  majesty's  knee-breeches ;  here  is  the  coat, 
and  here  the  mantle.  The  whole  suit  is  as  light  as 
a  cobweb;  and  when  one  is  dressed,  one  would 
almost  fancy  one  had  nothing  on ;  but  that  is  jnift 
the  beauty  of  this  stuff!' 

"'Of  course!'  said  all  the  courtiers,  although 
not  a  single  one  of  them  could  see  anything  of  the 
clothes. 

" '  Will  yoer  imperial  majesty  most  graeioosly 
be  pleased  to  undress!  We  will  then  try  on  thle 
new  things  before  the  glass.' 

"  The  emperor  allowed  himself  to  be  undressed, 
and  then  the  two  cheats  did  exactly  as  if  each  OM 
helped  him  on  with  an  article  of  dress,  while  hie 
majesty  turned  himself  round  on  all  sides  before  the 
mirror. 

" '  The  canopy  which  is  to  be  borne  above  your 
majesty  in  the  procession,  is  in  readiness  without,' 
announced  the  chief  master  of  the  ceremonies. 

"  •  I  am  quite  ready,'  replied  the  emperor,  turn* 
ing  round  once  more  before  the  looking-glass. 

"  So  the  emperor  walked  on,  under  the  high  can- 
opy, through  the  streets  of  the  metropolis,  and  all 
the  people  in  the  streets  and  at  the  windows  cried 
out, '  On,  how  beautiful  the  emperor's  new  drees 
is !'  In  diort,  there  was  nobody  but  wished  to  cheat 
himself  into  the  belief  that  he  saw  the  emperor's 
new  clothes. 

" '  But  he  has  nothing  on !'  said  a  little  chUd. 

"  And  then  all  the  people  cried  out, '  He  hae 
nothing  on !' 

"But  the  emperor  and  his  courtiers — ^they  re- 
tained their  seeming  faith,  and  walked  on  with  great 
dignity  to  the  close  of  the  procession." 


ARCTIC   DISCOVERY. 

"  John  Rae"  must  be  added  to  the  catalogrne  of 
immortal  names,  as  that  of  one  who  shared  in  the 
intrepid  studies  of  practical  geography  under  an 
Arctic  climate,  and  nelped  to  define  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  earth.  Few  scientific  problems 
have  been  watched  with  more  interest  than  the  slow 
growth  of  that  boundary  line  on  the  map.  The  bit- 
terness with  which  Sir  John  Ross  was  reproached 
for  turning  back  in  the  straits  between  Boothia 
Felix  and  the  main  land,  showed  how  much  impa- 
tience was  felt  to  place  the  truth  beyond  a  doubt. 
The  reproaches  even  went  to  the  extent  of  insinuat- 
ing cowardice ;  a  defect  that  could  scarcely  be  pos- 
sible in  the  humblest  of  the  volunteers  who  braved 
the  dangers  and  hardships  of  that  perilous  voyage. 
Sir  John  must  have  been  consoled,  however,  at 
seeing  the  fidelity  with  which  his  undaunted  friend 
Back  stood  by  him.  Dr.  Rae  has  completed  the 
vindication :  Boothia  is  a  peninsula,  and  Sir  John 
did  see  hwd  ahead. 

There  is  no  grander  or  more  ennobling  oootem- 
plation  than  these  expeditions  of  north-western  dis- 
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eavery,  whether  we  reg^aid  the  patrons  who  bear 
the  ooat  or  theadventarers  who  bear  the  hardahipa. 
Nothing  ia  leea  alloved  by  aelf-intereat  or  aoy  other 
baae  iiioti?e.  Engknd,  who  haa  dona  ao  muoh  in 
that  quarter,  cannot  hope  for  political  adTanoement, 
territorial  aggrandizeinent,  or  marine  aaoendancy, 
aince  the  notion  of  a  nc^th-weat  paaaage  availaUe 
lor  any  oaeful  parpoae  was  exploded  long  ago;  the 
territory  is  not  worth  haying,  and  there  are  no  auh- 
jects  to  govern  except  the  seal  and  the  wanderiag 
CJaquimaox.  The  private  patrona  of  diacovery ,  like 
Sir  Felix  Booth  or  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
cannot  expect  any  **  profit  ;'*  for  aurely  tbeae  enter- 
prisea  can  never  *'  pay."  The  aailora,  officera  and 
men,  know  that  their  bloodlesa  glory  ia  to  be  hardly 
won  by  the  patient  endurance  of  tedioua  and  pain- 
fhl  years.  Tet  the  missions  are  renewed,  over  and 
over  again,  with  unabated  seal  and  alacrity.  The 
leal  motive  ia  nothing  more  aelf-intereated  than  the 
denre  to  take  a  ahare  in  promoting  that  knowledge 
which  ia  the  happiness  and  power  of  mankind  at 
large.  This  passion  for  disoovery  is  perhapa  the 
leaat  aelfish  manifeatation  of  human  energy  that  is 
witnessed  in  our  day— the  leaat  attended  by  tangible 
profit,  the  leaat  **  utilitarian***— the  moat  like  the 
ielive  abnegation  imputed  to  ideal  chivalry.— HS)peo> 


MAMMOTB  a^Lfi — TBI  CHILDLESS. 


The  Mammoth  Sale. — ^The  general  depreaaion 
haa  cauaed  a  gloominess  even  in  the  animal  mar- 
ket, and  elephants,  which  were  firm  a  twelvemonUi 
ago  at  a  thousand  guineas,  have  given  way  to  a 
kmndred ;  while  camels,  which  have  hitherto  main- 
tained a  very  high  position,  have  fallen  to  a  dreadful 
diaoooot.  The  antelope,  so  buoyant  in  former  daya, 
haa  been  stagnant  at  less  than  half  his  proper  price ; 
and  the  chanot  of  Muscat's  famous  Imaum  is  shakey 
at  an  enormous  reduction  on  its  original  value.  The 
celebrated  elephant  known  as  Jenny  land  was 
always  said  to  be  worth  her  weight  in  gold,  and  the 
auctioneer,  acting  upon  the  impression,  was  begin- 
ning to  ofifer  the  sagacious  creature  to  competition 
at  —  j>er  ounce,  but  it  was  evident  that  there  would 
have  been  a  general  disinclination  to  bid  had  auch 
terma  been  persisted  in.  A  slight  attempt  was  then 
nade  to  submit  her  at  —  per  pound,  but  she  was 
ultimately  knocked  down  at  2$,  Qd,  the  hundred 

WMffht. 

The  parting  between  the  elephant  and  her  owner 
was  one  of  the  most  aflfecting  things  ever  witnessed, 
for  the  poor  animal  tried  to  hide  her  trunk,  and  the 
experiment  having  failed,  she  shed  a  tear,  measur- 
ing exactly  one  pint,  and  heaved  such  a  sigh  aa 
nothing  short  of  a  whole  regiment  of  coal-heavers 
could  possibly  have  heaved.  The  mammoth  dog 
went  for  iTld  10«. ;  but  if  everything  is  worth  what 
it  will  fetch,  it  should  have  commanded  a  much 
higher  price,  for  the  dog  has  been  known  to  fetch, 
aye,  and  to  carry,  a  pocket-book  full  of  bank  noiea 
Mi  ita  owner *a  commajMl. — Punch, 


THE  CHILDLESS.. 
BY  MRS.  ABDT.  ' 

When  I  think  upon  the  childleaa, 
How  I  Borrow  for  the  gloom 

That  pervades  the  silent  chambers 
Of  their  still  and  joyous  home ! 

They  do  not  hear  the  gleesome  sonnd 
Of  infant  voioea  aweet. 


The  gnah  of  fairy  bmghter, 
Or  the  tread  of  tiny  feet. 

Their  hand  the  little  ahining  head 

Can  never  fondly  press. 
They  never  on  the  coral  lip 

Imprint  a  warm  caress ; 
They  never  hear  a  lisping  tongoe 

Pronounce  their  name  m  prayer. 
Or  watch  beride  the  cradle 

Of  a  alumberer  calm  and  fair. 

Their  age  b  dull  and  lonely ; 

In  the  aolemn  hour  of  drath 
No  fond  and  weeping  ofibpring 

Receive  their  parting  breath ; 
And  they  feel  the  hollow  nothingneaa 

Of  honora,  landa,  and  name. 
Knowing  that  those  who  love  them  not 

The  mritage  must  claim. 

Thus  I  sorrowed  for  the  ohildlesa ; 

But  ere  long,  in  happier  mood, 
I  thouffht  how  Providence  o'errnlea 

Each  earthly  thing  lor  good. 
With  the  pleaaurea  of  the  parent 

Their  lot  I  had  compared. 
Bat  dwelt  not  on  the  triala 

And  the  troublea  they  were  apared. 

They  know  not  what  it  is  to  stand 

An  infant  suflferer  by — 
To  mark  the  crimson  fevered  cheek, 

The  briffht  and  restless  eye ; 
And  feel  that  in  that  feeble  hreaat. 

That  form  of  fragUe  make, 
Their  happiness  is  garnered  up, 

Their  earthly  hopes  at  stake. 

They  know  not,  as  the  mind  onfoMa, 

tiow  hard  it  is  to  win 
The  little  heart  to  cling  to  good, 

And  shun  the  ways  of  sin ; 
They  reck  not  of  the  awful  charge. 

Amid  a  world  of  strife, 
To  train  a  tenant  for  the  skies. 

An  heir  of  endless  life. 

They  see  not  the  small  cofiin  laid 

Beneath  the  heavy  sod, 
Striving  to  school  their  bursting  breasta 

To  l^r  the  stroke  of  God  ; 
Then  turning  to  the  dreary  home, 

Once  gay  with  childish  mirth, 
To  view  the  silent  nursery — 

The  sad,  deserted  hearth. 

Tet,  is  it  not  a  blessed  thought 

That  we  have  One  above 
Who  deals  to  us  our  varied  gifts 

With  such  impartial  love! 
Let  not  another*s  favored  lot, 

Our  anxious  minds  molest ; 
God  knows  alike  his  need  and  ooia, 

And  judges  for  the  best. 

He  wisely  with  some  shadowy  cloud 

0*erspread8  our  brightest  day  ; 
He  kindly  cheers  our  deepest  gloom, 

With  some  benignant  ray ; 
And  we  may  safely  rest  on  Him, 

Whose  loving  merer  lies 
Not  only  in  the  ffood  He  sends, 

But  that  which  He  denies. 
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THE   TIMES  OF  GEORGE  n. 


Pkum  Bteckwood'i  MafftiiiM. 
THB  TIMES   OF  GEORGE  n.^ 

Fbmalk  aothoTBhip  is  beginning  to  floarish  in 
England.  To  this  employment  no  vational  objeo- 
iKm  can  be  raised.  The  want  of  occupation  for 
female  life  in  the  higher  classes  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  complaint,  and  any  honest  change  which 
remoTOs  it  will  be  a  diange  for  the  better.  The 
quantity  of  time  and  thread  which  has  been  wasted 
on  chainstitoh,  and  ronndstitch,  and  all  the  other 
Bysteries  of  the  needle,  in  the  last  three  centuries, 
is  beyond  all  calculation.  If  the  feir  artists  had 
been  workers  at  the  loom,  they  might  have  clothed 
half  the  living  population  in  '*  fine  linen,"  if  not  in 
purple.  If  they  had  been  equally  diligent  in  brick- 
making,  they  might  have  built  ten  Babels ;  or  if 
they  had  devoted  similar  energies,  on  Iago*s  hint, 
*^  to  suckle  fools,  and  chronicle  small  beer,*'  they 
might  have  tripled  the  population,  or  anticipated 
the  colossal  vats  of  Messrs.  Truman  &  Co.  What 
myriads  of  young  feces  have  grown  M  over  worsted 
parrots  and  linsey-woolsey  maps  of  the  terrestrial 
globe !  What  exquisite  fingers  have  been  thinned 
to  the  bone,  in  creating  carnations  to  be  sat  upon, 
and  cowslip  beds  for  the  repose  of  favorite  poodles ! 
What  bright  eyes  have  been  reduced  to  spectacles, 
in  the  remorseless  febrication  of  patchwork,  quilts 
and  flowery  footstools  for  the  feet  of  gouty  geotle- 
noen !  Nay,  what  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
haTO  been  flung  into  the  arms  of  their  only  bride- 
groom. Consumption,  leaving  nothing  to  record  their 
sKistence  but  an  accumulation  of  trifles,  which  cost 
them  only  their  health,  their  tempers,  their  time, 
their  charms,  and  their  usefulness ! 

But  the  age  of  knitting  and  tambour  passed  away. 
The  spinning-jenny  was  its  mortal  enemy.  The 
most  inveterate  of  fringemakers,  the  most  painstak- 
ing devotee  of  patchwork,  when  she  found  that  Ark- 
wright  could  make  in  a  minute  more  than  with  all 
her  diligence  she  could  make  in  a  month,  and  that 
old  Robert  Peel  could  pour  out  figured  muslins,  by 
a  twist  of  a  screw,  sufficient  to  give  gowns  to  the 
whole  petticoat  population  of  England,  had  only  to 
give  in ;  the  spinsterhood  were  forced  to  feel  that 
their  "  occupation  was  o'er." 

Even  then,  however,  the  female  fingers  were  not 
soflfered  to  **  forget  their  cunning ;"  and  the  age  of 
puTsemaking  began.  The  land  was  inundated  with 
purses  of  every  shape,  sise,  and  substance.  Then 
followed  another  change.  The  Berlin  manufeo- 
turers  had  contrived  to  bring  back  the  age  of  worsted 
wonders,  though,  by  a  happy  art,  they  saved  the 
feir  artists  all  the  trouble  of  drawing  and  design. 
We  are  still  under  a  Gothic  invasion  of  trimmings 
and  tapestry,  of  needle-work  nondescripts,  moonlight 
minstrels  in  canvass,  playing  under  cross-bar  balco- 
nies ;  and  all  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  brought  down 
to  the  level  of  the  ivory  fingers  of  womankind. 

To  thb,  we  must  acknowledge,  that  the  incipient 

*  Memoira  qf  Viaootmteat  Sundon.  By  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son.   2  Vols.    Colburn. 
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taste  of  the  ladies  for  historical  publications,  fordiv 
ing  into  the  trunks  of  family  memorials,  and  giving 
us  those  private  correspondences  which  are  to  bo 
found  only  by  the  desperate  determination  to  find 
something  and  everything,  is  a  fortunate  turn  of  the 
wheel. 

It  is  true  that  England  boasts  of  many  distin- 
guished female  writers;  that  the  works  of  Mis. 
Radclifie  opened  a  new  vein  of  rich  description  and 
solemn  mystery;  that  the  comedies  of  Inchbald 
netted  her  innocent  and  persevering  spirit  some 
thousand  pounds ;  and  that  Joanna  Baillie's  trage- 
dies entitle  her  to  an  enduring  feme.  We  also 
acknowledge,  with  equal  sincerity  and  gratification^ 
the  merits  of  many  of  our  female  novelists  in  Ihe 
past  half  century ;  their  keen  insight  into  character,- 
their  close  anatomy  of  the  general  impulses  of  the 
human  heart,  and  the  mingled  delicacy  and  feice 
with  which  they  seise  oq  personal  peculiarities,  be» 
long  to  woman  alone.  But  their  day,  too,  hw 
gone  down.  They  were  first  rivalled  by  the  '*  high* 
life  novel,"  the  most  vulgar  of  all  earthly  caricatures. 
They  are  now  eztingnished  by  the  low-life  novd,. 
the  most  intolerable  of  all  realities.  The  true  novel, 
true  in  its  fidelity  to  nature,  polished  without  aflho- 
tation,  and  vigorous  without  rudeness,  now  sleeps 
in  the  grave,  and  must  sleep,  until  posterity  shall, 
with  one  voice,  demand  its  revival. 

Yet,  until  another  race  of  genius  shall  arise,  and' 
the  laurel  of  Fielding  or  of  Shakspeare  shall  deseend 
on  OUT  female  authors,  we  must  be  grateful  for  their 
gentle  labors  in  the  rather  rugged  field  of  history. 

It  must  be  owned  that  gallantry  has  a  good  deal* 
to  do  in  giving  these  works  the  name  of  history. 
They  want  all  the  vigor,  all  the  philosophy,  and  all' 
the  eloquence  of  history.  Of  course  no  human 
being  will  ever  apply  to  them  as  authorities.  Still,, 
they  have  the  merit  of  giring  general  statements  to- 
general  readers,  of  supplying  feets  in  their  regular 
order,  and  probably,  of  inducmg  the  multitude, 
who  would  shrink  firom  the  formalities  of  Hume 
or  Gibbon  in  solemn  quartos  and  ponderous  octavos,, 
to  dip  into  pages  having  all  the  look  and  nearly  all 
the  slightness  of  the  modem  novel.  At  all  events,^ 
if  they  do  nothing  else,  they  employ  the  time  of 
pens,  which  might  be  4nuoh  worse  occupied ;  and^ 
that  pens  are  often  much  worse  occupied,  we  have 
evidence  feom  hour  to  hour. 

The  French  novels  are  making  rapid  way  into^ 
our  circulating  libraries.  Yet  noUiing  can  be  more 
unfortunate,  for  nothing  can  be  more  corrupting 
than  a  French  novel  of  the  nineteenth  century 
France,  always  a  profligate  country,  always  had 
profligate  writers.  But  they  were  generally  con- 
fined to  **  Memoirs,"  '*  Court  Anecdotes,"  and  the 
ridicule  of  the  world  of  Versailles ;  their  criminality 
was  at  least  partially  concealed  by  their  good  breed- 
ing, and  their  vice  was  not  altogether  lowered  to 
the  grossness  of  the  crowd. 

The  revolution  created  a  new  school.  All  there 
was  hatred  to  duty,  feith,  and  honor.  The  deepest 
profligacy  was  pictured  as  scarcely  leas  than  the 
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Datmal  right  of  mao ;  and  all  the  ahominationa  of 
the  haman  heart  were  excited,  enooaraged,  and 
propagated  hy  daring  pens,  sometimea  auhtle,  aome- 
timea  eloquent,  and  in  all  inatancea  appealing  to  the 
moat  tempting  abominationa  of  man. 

But  the  revolution  fell,  and  with  the  aaoendant 
of  Napoleon  another  school  followed.  War,  pub- 
lic buaineaa,  the  general  objects  of  the  actiye  facul- 
tiea,  and  atrong  ambition  of  a  people  with  Europe 
at  its  feet,  partially  auperaeded  alike  the  frivolous 
taate  of  the  moniurchy,  and  the  rabid  ferocitiea  of 
revolutionary  authorahip.  The  bulletina  of  the 
"  Grande  Arm^e"  told  a  daily  tale  of  romance,  to 
(which  the  braina  of  a  Parisian  scribbler  could  find 
AO  rival,  and  men  with  the  sound  of  falling  thrones 
^echoing  in  their  ears,  forgot  the  whispers  of  low  io- 
itrigue  and  commonplace  corruption. 

The  <<  Three  Glorious  Daya"  of  July,  1830,  have 
•now  (NTodttced  another  change ;  and  peace  has  given 
leisure  to  think  of  something  else  than  conquest 
and  the  conscription.  The  power  of  the  national 
pen  has  turned  again  to  fiction,  and  tlie  natural  wit, 
habitual  dexterity,  and  dashing  verbiage  of  France 
have  aU  been  ^irown  into  the  novel.  Even  the 
Trench  drama,  once  the  pride  of  the  nation,  haa 
iperished  under  this  sudden  pressure.  A  French 
modem  tragedy  is  now  only  a  rhjrmed  melo-drama. 
Even  French  history  attracts  popular  applause  only 
as  it  approaches  to  a  three  volume  romance.  Ev- 
•6ry  man  of  name  in  French  modem  anthorship  has 
attained  it  only  by  the  rapid  production  of  novels. 
But  no  language  can  be  too  contemptuous,  or  too 
•condemnatory,  for  the  spirit  of  those  works  in  gen- 
eral. Every  tie  of  aociety  is  violated  in  the  pro- 
gress of  their  pages;  and  violated  with  the  full 
approval  of  everybody.  Seduction  is  the  habitual 
office  of  the  hero.  Adultery  is  the  regular  office 
•of  the  heroine.  In  each  the  vice  is  simply  a  matter 
of  course.  Manly  honor  is  a  buriesque  every- 
iHiere,  but  where  the  criminal  ahoots  the  injured 
husband  in  a  duel.  Female  virtue  Is  only  a  proof 
-of  dulness  or  decay,  a  vulgar  formality  of  mind,  or 
an  unaccountable  inaptitude  to  adopt  the  customs 
•of  polished  society. 

The  hero  is  pictured  with  every  quality  which 
•can  charm  the  eye  or  ear ;  he  is  the  handsomest, 
the  most  accomplished,  and  the  most  high-apirited 
of  mankind — all  sentiment,  and  all  scoundrelism. 
The  heroine— always  a  wife  or  a  widow— 4n  the 
former  instance  is  the  *Movely  victim  of  a  mar- 
riage in  which  her  heart  had  no  ahare,"  and  in 
which  ahe  is  entitled  to  haye  all  the  privileges  oi 
her  heart  supplied ;  and  in  the  latter  is  a  creature 
full  of  charms,  about  twenty-one,  resoWed  to  live 
for  love,  but  never  to  be  "  chained  in  the  iron  links 
of  a  dull  and  obsolete  ceremonial^'  again.  She 
quickly  fixes  her  eyes  on  some  Adolphe,  Angoste, 
or  Hyppolite,  '^Offider  de  la  Oarde^^*  who  has 
performed  prodigies  of  valor  in  Algiers,  taken  lions 
by  the  beud  everywhere,  and  is  the  best  waltier 
in  an  Paris.    They  meet,  flame  together,  swear 
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an  amitU  eUmeUe,  and  defy  the  world,  through 
three  volumea. 

In  reprobating  thia  detestable  school,  we  cer- 
tamly  have  no  hope  that  our  remarks  will  reform 
the  French  noveUsm  of  the  day ;  but  we  call  on 
the  critical  press  of  England  to  take  up  the  rational 
and  righteoos  task  of  reforming  our  own. 

Within  these  few  years,  the  English  noivels  are 
rapidly  falling  into  the  imitation  of  the  Frendi. 
And  we  say  it  with  no  less  regret  than  surprise, 
that  the  chief  imitators  are  females.  The  novels 
written  by  men  have  generally  some  manliness, 
some  reoolleetion  of  the  higher  impulses  which 
occasionally  act  on  the  mmds  of  men ;  some  relno* 
tancy  in  revealing  the  more  infirm  movements  of 
the  mind ;  and  some  doubts  as  to  the  absorption  of 
all  human  nature  in  one  perpetual  vdiirl  of  love- 
making. 

But  with  the  female  pen  in  general,  the  whole 
afiSiir  is  resolved  into  one  impulse— all  is  *'  pas- 
sion." The  winds  of  heaven  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  "  waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  pole."  The 
art  of  printing  is  seriously  presumed  to  have  been 
invented  only  for  '*  some  huiished  lover,  or  some 
captiTe  maid."  Flirtation  is  the  grand  business  of 
life.  The  maiden  flirts  from  the  nursery,  the  mar- 
ried woman  flirts  from  the  altar.  The  widow  adds 
to  the  nusoellaneous  cares  of  her  '<  bereaved"  life, 
flirtation  from  the  hearse  which  carries  her  husband 
to  his  final  mansion.  She  flirts  in  her  weeds  ndore 
glowingly  than  ever.  But  she  knows  too  well  the 
"  value  of  her  liberty"  to  aubmit  to  be  a  alave  onoe 
more ;  and  so  flirto  on  for  life,  in  the  most  innooent 
manner  imaginable,  taking  all  risks,  and  throwing 
herself  into  sitoationa  of  which  the  reeuh  would  be 
obvious  anywhere  but  in  the  pages  of  an  EngUsh 
novd. 

The  French  have  no  scraples  on  such  subjects, 
and  their  candor  leaves  nothing  to  the  imagination. 
Our  female  novelists  have  not  yet  arrived  at  that 
pitch  of  explicitness,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  vrill 
pause  before  they  leap  the  gulf. 

We  attribute  a  good  deal  of  this  dangerous  adop- 
tion to  the  prevalent  habit  of  yearly  running  to  the 
continent.  The  English  ear  becomes  familiarixed 
to  language  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel,  which 
would  have  ahocked  it  here.  The  chief  topic  of 
foreign  life  is  intrigue,  the  chief  employment  o 
foreign  life  is  that  half  idle,  half  infamous  inter- 
course, which  extinguishes  all  delicacy  even  in  the 
spectators.  The  young  English  woman  sees  the 
foreiffn  woman  l^iding  a  life  which,  though  in 
England  it  would  stamp  her  with  universal  shame, 
in  France  or  Germany,  and  above  all,  in  Italy, 
never  brings  more  than  a  sneer,  and  seldom  even 
the  sneer.  She  sees  this  wedded  or  widowed 
profligate  reoeived  in  the  hi^iest  ranks ;  flourishing 
without  reproach,  if  she  has  the  means  of  keeping 
an  opera-box,  or  giving  suppers ;  every  soul  round 
her  aoquamted  with  every  point  of  her  history,  yet 
none  shrinking  firom  her  association.    If  ahe  has 
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one  CSdsbeo,  or  ten^  the  whole  afiair  is  scion  ks 
regies. 

The  young  English  woman  who  blushes  at  this 
scandalous  career,  or  exhibits  any  reluctance  on 
the  subject  of  the  companionship  or  the  crime,  is 
laughed  at  as  a  *'  novice,"  is  charged  with  a  want 
of  the  ''  tavair  vivre,^^  is  quietlj^  reproved  for  *'  the 
coldness  of  her  Ekiglish  blood,"  and  is  recommend- 
ed to  abandon,  as  speedily  as  possible,  ideas  so  nn- 
soitable  to  *'  the  glow  of  the  warm  South." 

She  soon  finds  a  dangler,  or  a  dozen  danglers, 
who,  having  nothing  on  earth  to  do,  and  in  their 
penary  rejoiced  to  find  any  spot  where  they  can 
kill  an  hour,  and  get  a  cup  of  oofilee,  axe  daily  at 
her  command.  All  those  fellows,  too,  are  ooonts ; 
the  title  hemg  about  as  common,  and  as  cheap,  as 
chimney-sweepers  among  us,  though  not  belonging 
to  so  valuable  a  firatemity. 

After  a  month's  training  of  this  kind,  the  poor 
fool  is  fit  for  nothing  else,  to  the  last  hour  of  her 
being.  She  is  a  flirt  and  a  figurante,  as  long  as 
she  tives.  Duty  and  decorum  are  things  too  icy 
for  the  '*  ardor  of  her  soul."  The  life  of  England 
is  utterly  barbarian  to  the  refinement  of  the  land 
of  macaroni. 

And  it  is  unquestionably  much  better  that  the 
whole  tribe  should  remain  where  they  are,  and 
roam  among  the  lazzaroni,  than  return  to  corrupt 
the  decencies  of  English  life.  If  this  sentimentalist 
has  money,  she  is  sure  to  be  picked  up  by  some 
"  superb  chevalier,"  some  rambling  fortune-hunter, 
or  known  swindler,  hunted  from  the  gambling  ta- 
ble ;  probably  beg^ning  his  career  as  a  frizeur  or 
a  footman,  and  making  rapid  progress  towards  the 
galleys.  If  she  has  none,  she  returns  to  England, 
to  grumble,  for  the  next  fifty  years,  at  the  climate, 
the  country,  and  the  people;  to  drawl  out  her 
maudlin  regrets  for  olive  groves,  and  pout  for  the 
Bay  of  Naples;  to  talk  of  her  loves;  exhibit  a 
cameo  or  a  crucifix,  (the  parting  pledge  of  some 
inamorato,  probably  since  hanged,)  prate  papistry, 
and  profess  liberalism ;  pronounce  the  Roman  holi- 
days '*  charming  things,"  and  long  to  see  the  car- 
nival, and  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  together, 
imported  to  relieve  the  ennvi  of  London. 

The  subject  is  startling ;  and  we  recommend  any- 
thing, and  everything,  in  the  shape  of  employment, 
in  preference  to  the  vitiating  fellies  of  a  life  of  tour- 
ing. 

Another  tribe  of  female  authorship  ought  to  be 
extinguished  without  a  moment's  delay.  Those 
are  the  yeariy  travellers.  A  woman  of  this  kind 
scampers  over  the  continent,  like  a  queen's  mes- 
senger, every  season ;  she  rushes  along  with  the 
rapidity  and  the*  regularity  of  the  "  Royal  Mafl." 
The  montii  of  May  no  sooner  appears  in  the  cal- 
endar, than  she  packs  up  her  trunk,  and  crosses  to 
Boulogne,  "to  make  a  book."  One  year  she 
takes  the  north,  another  the  south;  to  her  all 
points  of  the  compass  are  equal.  But  whether  the 
rovJtage  carries  her  to  the  Baltic  or  the  Mediterra- 


nean, her  afi^  is  done,  if  she  adds  a  page  a  day 
to  her  journal.  She  gossips  along,  and  scribbles, 
with  the  indefatigable  finger  of  a  maker  of  bobbin 
lace,  or  a  German  knitter  of  stockings.  The  most 
slipshod  descriptions  of  everything  that  has  been 
described  before;  sketches  of  peasant  character 
taken  from  the  beggars  at  the  roadside ;  national 
traits  taken  firom  the  common-plaoes  of  the  tabU- 
iPhoUf  and  court  secrets  copied  firom  the  newspsr 
pers — all  are  disgorged  into  the  journal.  We  have, 
unfailingly,  whole  pages  of  setting  suns,  moonlight 
nights,  effulgent  stars,  and  southern  breesBS.  She 
gloats  over  pictures  of  enraptured  monks,  and  sees 
heaven  in  the  eyes  of  saints,  copied  from  the  paint- 
er's mistresses.  If  she  goes  to  Italy,  she  tells  us 
of  the  banditti,  the  gondola,  and  St.  Peter's ;  gazes 
with  solemn  e^ieculation  on  the  naked  beauties  of 
the  Belvidere  Apc^o ;  and  descants  in  an  ultra- 
ecstasy  on  the  proportions  of  sages  and  heroes  des- 
titute of  drapery ;  winding  up  by  an  adventure,  in 
which  she  falls  by  night  into  the  hands  of  a  maroh- 
ing  regiment,  or  band  of  smugglers  setting  out  on 
a  robbery,  and  leaving  the  worid  to  guess  at  the 
results  of  the  adventure  to  herself. 

In  an  this  farrago,  she  never  gives  the  reader  an 
atom  of  information  worth  the  paper  which  she 
blots.  We  have  no  additional  lights  on  character, 
public  life,  national  feeling,  or  national  advance- 
ment. All  is  as  vapid  as  the  "Academy  of  Com- 
pliments," and  as  well  known  as  "  Undley  Mur- 
ray's Grammar."  But  why  object  to  all  thist 
Why  not  let  the  scribbler  take  her  way — and  the 
world  know  that  vineyards  are  green,  and  the  sky 
blue,  if  it  desires  the  knowledge  ?  Our  reason  is 
this :  such  practices  actually  destroy  all  taste  for 
the  legitimate  narratives  of  travel.  Those  trading 
tourists  talk  nonsense,  until  intelligence  itself  be- 
comes wearisome.  They  strip  away  the  interest 
which  novelty  gives  to  new  countries,  and  by  run- 
ning their  silly  speculation  into  scenes  of  beauty, 
sublimity,  or  high  recollection,  would  make  Tempo 
a  counterpart  to  the  Thames  Tunnel ;  Mount  Atlas 
a  fellow  to  Primrose  Hill ;  and  Marathon  a  fao- 
simile  of  the  Zoological  Garden  or  Bartholomew 
Fair.  The  subject  is  pawed,  and  dandled,  and 
fondled,  until  the  very  name  excites  nausea ;  and 
a  writer  of  real  ability  would  no  more  touch  upon 
it,  than  a  great  artist  would  paint  St.  George  and 
the  Dragon. 

This  has  been  the  history  of  the  decline  of 
works  of  imagination  in  England.  No  sooner  had 
Mrs.  Radclifie  tonched  the  old  monasteries  with 
her  glorious  pencil,  than  a  generation  of  monk- 
describers  and  ruined-castle-builders  sprang  up, 
until  the  very  name  of  convent  or  casde  became 
an  abhorrence.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel,"  rich  and  romantic  as  it  was,  was 
nearly  buried  under  an  overflow  of  heavy  imita- 
tions, which  drove  his  genuis  to  other  pursuits,  and 
which  filled  the  public  ear  with  such  enormities  of 
octo-syllabic  ennia,  that  it  hates  poetry  ever  since. 
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The  HdiooQ  of  which  he  drank  the  gushing  and  ' 
pore  stream,  wis  stirred  into  mire  hy  the  dippers 
of  sehool-girlB,  dty-apprentices,  and  chambermaid- 
poetesses  of  every  shade  of  character. 

A  new  MalthiuB  for  the  express  porpoee  of  ex- 
tinguishing, by  strangulation  or  otherwise,  the 
whole  race  of  annual  trayellers  in  Normandy, 
Picardy,  up  the  Seine  and  down  the  Seine,  up 
the  Loire  and  down  the  Loire,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  Brenner  Alps, 
would  be  a  benefactor  to  society. 

Whether  England  would  be  the  wiser  and  hap- 
pier if,  instead  of  being  separated  from  the  conti- 
nent by  a  channel,  she  were  separated  by  an 
ocean,  is  a  question  which  we  leaye  to  the  philos- 
opher ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  nature 
of  its  amwer  by  the  historian.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  national  character  had  degenerated  in 
every  period  when  that  intercourse  increased,  and 
that  it  resumed  its  vigor  only  in  the  periods  when 
that  intercourse  was  restricted. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  exemplify  this  prin- 
ciple, from  the  earliest  times  of  English  indepen- 
dence. But  our  ^ance  shall  be  limited  to  the 
era  of  the  reformation,  when  England  began  first 
to  assume  an  imperial  character. 

Elizabeth  was  always  contemptuous  of  the  for- 
eigner, and  boasted  of  the  defiance  ;  the  national 
mind  never  rose  to  a  higher  rank  than  in  her  iUus- 
trious  reign.  James  renewed  the  connections  of 
the  throne  with  France,  and  Charles  I.  renewed 
the  connection  of  the  ro3ral  line.  It  may  have 
been  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  national  con- 
tagion of  the  intercourse,  that  rebellion  was  suf- 
fered to  grow  up  in  his  kingdom.  But  whatever 
might  be  the  origin,  the  effect  was  to  break  off  the 
intercourse  with  France  and  her  corruptions,  and 
to  exhibit  a  new  ei^ergy  and  purity  in  the  people. 
Cromwell  raised  a  sudden  barrier  against  Fnuice 
by  his  political  system,  and  the  nation  recovered 
its  daring  and  its  character  in  its  contempt  for  the 
foreigner. 

In  the  reign  of  Charies  11.  the  intercourse  was 
resumed,  and  corruption  rapidly  spread  from 
France  to  the  court,  and  from  the  court  to  the 
people.  England,  proud  and  powerful  under  the 
protectorate,  became  almost  a  rival  to  France  in 
mfiddity  and  profligacy  in  the  course  of  the  reign. 
Agaui  ^e  war  of  William  with  France  closed  the 
continent  upon  the  national  intercourse,  and  the 
manliness  of  the  national  character  partially  re- 
vived. But  with  the  death  of  Anne  the  inters 
course  was  renewed,  and  the  result  was  a  ^newal 
of  the  corruption.  The  war  of  the  French  revo- 
lution again  and  utteriy  broke  off  the  intercourse 
for  the  time ;  and  it  is  undeniable  that  the  national 
diaracter  suddenly  exhibited  a  most  singular  and 
striking  return  to  the  original  virtues  <^  the  coun- 
try— ^to  its  fortitude,  to  its  patriotiun,  and  to  the 
purity  of  its  religious  feelings. 

The  period  from  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  to  the 
war  of  the  French  Revolution,  has  always  ap- 
peared to  us  a  blot  on  the  annals  of  England.  It 
it  true  that  it  contained  many  names  of  distinction, 


that  it  exhibited  a  graoefhl  and  animated  litera- 
ture, that  it  was  characterized  by  striking  advances 
in  national  power,  and  that  towards  its  close  it 
gave  the  world  a  Chatham,  as  if  to  reconcile  us  fo 
its  existence,  and  throw  a  brief  splendor  over  its 
dose. 

But  no  period  of  British  history  developed  more 
unhappily  those  vices  which  naturally  ripen  in  the 
hotbed  of  political  intrigue.  The  names  of  Har- 
ley,  Bolingbroke,  Walpole,  and  Newcastle  might 
head  a  general  indictment  against  the  manlinesst 
the  integrity,  and  the  honor  of  England.  The 
low  faithlessness  of  Harley,  who  seems  to  have 
been  carrying  on  a  Jacobite  correspondence  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne — the  infamous  treachery  of  hb 
brother-minister,  St.  John — the  undeoied  and  un- 
deniable corruption  of  Walpole,  and  the  half-im- 
becility which  made  the  chicane  of  Newcastle 
ridicuk>us,  while  his  perpetual  artifice  alone  saved 
his  imbecility  from  overthrow — altogether  fo^  a 
congeries,  which,  like  the  animal  wrecks  of  the 
primitive  world,  almost  give  in  their  deformity  a 
reason  for  its  extinction. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  perpetual  vil- 
lany  which  then  assumed  the  insulted  name  of 
politics ;  none,  of  the  utter  sacrifice  of  public  in- 
terests to  the  office-hunting  avarice  of  all  the  suc- 
cessive parties ;  none,  of  the  atrocious  corrupti- 
bility of  them  all ;  none,  of  that  genera]  decay  of 
religion,  morals,  and  national  honor,  which  was  the 
result  of  a  time  when  principle  was  laughed  at, 
and  when  the  loudest  laugher  passed  for  the 
wisest  man  of  his  generation. 

The  cause  was  obvious.  Charles  11.  had 
brought  with  him  from  France  all  the  vicea  of 
a  court,  where  the  grossest  Hoentiousness  found 
its  grossest  example  in  the  person  of  the  sov- 
ereign. Profligate  as  private  life  naturally  is  in 
all  the  dominions  of  a  religion  where  every 
crime  is  rated  by  a  tariff,  and  where  the  confes- 
sional relieves  every  man  of  his  conscience,  the 
conduct  of  Louis  XIV.  had  made  profligacy  the 
actual  pride  of  the  throne. 

The  feeble  and  frivolous  Charles  was  more  a 
Frenchman  than  an  En^ishman ;  more  a  courtier 
than  a  king ;  and  fitter  to  be  a  page  in  the  serag- 
lio than  either. 

The  royal  robe  on  the  shoulders  of  such  a  mon- 
arch, instead  of  concealing  his  vices,  only  made 
them  glitter  in  the  national  eyes ;  and  the  morals 
of  England  might  have  been  irretrievably  stained, 
but  for  that  salutary  judgment  which  interposed 
between  the  people  and  the  dynasty,  and  by  driv- 
ing James  into  an  ignominious  exile,  placed  a  man 
of  principle  on  the  throne.  Unfortunately,  the 
reign  of  William  was  too  busy  and  too  brief  to 
produce  any  striking  change  in  the  habits  of  the 
people.  HiB  whole  policy  was  turned  to  the  great 
terror  of  the  tune,  the  daring  ambition  of  France. 
He  fought  on  the  outposts  of  Europe.  AH  his 
id^  were  continental.  The  singular  constitution 
of  his  nature  gave  him  the  spirit  of  a  warrior, 
combined  with  the  seclusion  of  a  monk.  Solitary 
even  in  camps,  what  must  he  bavin  the  trivid 
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Vofltle  of  a  ooQTt  !■  and,  engrossed  wjlh  the  larg- 
«0t  interests  of  nations,  what  interest  ooold  he 
attach  to  the  squabbles  of  rival  professors  of  lioen- 
tioQsness,  to  giving  force  to  a  foeble  drama,  or 
regulating  the  decoram  of  factions  oqually  corrupt 
and  querulous,  snd  long  since  equally  despised 
and  forgotten ! 

The  reign  of  Anoe  made  some  progress  in  the 
national  restoration.  But  it  was  less  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  queen  than  by  the  work  of  time.  The 
**  gallants"  of  the  reign  of  Charles  were  now  a 
past  generation.  Their  frolics  were  a  gossip's 
tale ;  their  diowy  vices  were  now  as  tarnished  as 
their  wardrobe,  and  both  were  hung  out  of  sight 
The  man  who,  in  the  dajrs  of  Anne,  would  have 
ventured  on  the  ireaks  of  Rochester,  would  have 
finished  his  nights  in  the  watch-house,  aad  his 
years  in  the  plantations.  The  wit  of  the  past  age 
vras  also  rude,  vulgar,  and  pointless  to  the  polished 
sarcasm  of  Pope,  or  even  to  the  reckless  sting  of 
Swift.  Yet  manners  were  still  coarse,  aad  the 
queen  complained  of  Hariey's  coming  to  her  after 
dinner — **  troublesome,  impudent,  and  drunk,** 
Her  court  exhibited  form  wi^out  dignity,  and  her 
pariiaments  the  most  violent  partisamhip  in  politics 
and  religion,  without  sincerity  or  substance  in 
either.  But  the  long  peace  threw  open  the  flood- 
gates of  frivolity  and  fashion  once  more,  and  France 
again  became  the  umversal  modeL 

On  glancing  over  the  history  of  public  men 
tl^rongh  this  diversified  period,  the  astooiahment 
of  an  honest  mind  is  perpetually  excited  at  the  un- 
blushing effrontery  wkh  which  the  most  scandalous 
treacheries  seem  to  have  been  all  but  acknowl- 
edged. France  was  still  the  great  corrupter,  and 
F^nefa  money  was  lavished,  not  more  in  under- 
mining the  fidelity  of  public  men,  than  in  degrading 
the  character  of  the  nation.  But  when  Charies 
was  an  actual  pensioner  of  the  French  king,  and 
Jaoaes  a  paipaUe  dependent  on  the  French  throne, 
the  force  of  example  may  be  easily  conceived, 
among  the  ^>endthrift  and  needy  officbls,  one  half 
of  whose  life  was  spent  at  the  gaming  table. 

On  those  vilenesses  history  looks  back  with  an 
eye  of  disgust.  But  they  were  the  natural  results 
of  an  age  when  religion  was  at  the  lowest  ebb 
in  Europe ;  when  our  travelled  gentry  only  brought 
back  with  them  that  disregard  of  Christianity  which 
they  had  learned  in  Paris  and  Rome,  and  when 
Yoltaire^s  works  were  found  on  the  toilet  of  every 
woman  in  high  life. 

The  accession  of  George  m.  was,  in  this  view, 
of  incalculable  value  to  Elngland.  Contempt  for 
the  marriage  tie  is  universally  the  source  of  all 
popular  corruption.  The  lung  instantly  dinsoun- 
tenanced  the  foshionable  levity  of  noble  life.  No 
man  openly  stigmaticed  for  profligacy,  dared  to 
a^»ear  before  him.  No  woman  scandalized  by 
her  looseness  of  conduct  was  suffered  to  approach 
the  drawing-room.  The  public  feeling  was  snd- 
dmly  righted.  The  shameless  forehead  was  sent 
into  deserved  obscurity.  The  debased  heart  felt 
that  there  was  a  punishment  which  no  rank,  wealth, 
fir  effirontery  could  resist.     The  decorum  of  pnblic 


manners  was  efl!ectively  restored,  and  the  nation 
had  to  thank  the  monarch  for  the  example  and  for 
the  restoration. 

Lady  Sundon  was  of  an  obscure  family,  of  the 
name  of  Dyves.  Her  portrait  represents  her  as 
handsome,  and  ^er  history  vouches  for  her  clever- 
ness. It  was  probably  owing  to  both  that  she 
was  married  to  Mr.  Clayton,  then  holding  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  treasury,  and  also  the  agent  for 
the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough's  estate,  both  of 
them  appointments  which  implied  a  certain  degree 
of  intelligence  and  character.  He  also  at  one  pe- 
riod was  deputy-auditor  of  the  exchequer.  Mrs. 
Clayton  soon  obtained  the  confidence  of  that  most 
impracticable  of  all  personages,  Sarah,  Duchess  of 
Marlborough. 

On  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  the  duke  and 
duchess  had  returned  to  England,  but,  repulsed 
shortly  afVer  by  the  ungracious  manner  of  the  un- 
grateftil  George  I.,  they  soon  abandoned  public  life. 
Still  it  was  difficult  for  so  stirring  a  personage  as 
the  duchess  altogether  to  abandon  court  ihtrigue, 
and  probably  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  some 
shadow  of  that  influence  which  she  might  af^- 
wards  turn  into  substance,  she  contrived  to  obtain 
for  her  correspondent  and  dependant,  Mrs.  Clayton, 
the  place  of  bedchamber-woman  to  Caroline,  wife 
of  the  heir-apparent. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a  podtion  might  give  all 
the  advantages  of  the  most  confidential  intercourse 
to  a  clever  woman,  who  had  her  own  game  to 
play.  The  princess  herself  was  in  a  position  which 
required  great  dexterity.  She  was  the  wife  of  a 
brutish  personage  whom  it  was  impossible  to  re- 
spect, and  yet  with  whom  it  was  hazardous  to 
quarrel.  She  was  the  daughter-in-law  of  a  prince 
utterly  incapable  of  popularity,  yet  singularly  jeal- 
ous of  power.  She  was  surrounded  by  a  court, 
half  Jacobite,  aad  wholly  unprincipled;  and  ex- 
posed to  the  constant  observation  of  a  people  still 
dubious  of  the  Grcrman  title  to  the  throne,  con- 
temptuous by  nature  of  all  foreign  aJHances,  dis- 
gusted with  the  manners  of  the  court,  and  still 
disturbed  by  the  struggles  of  the  fallen  dynasty. 

It  was  obviously  of  high  importance  to  such  a 
personage,  to  have  in  her  employ  so  deaivheaded, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  stirring  an  agent  as  Mrs. 
Clayton.  There  seems  even  to  have  been  a  strong 
similitude  in  their  characters — both  keen,  both  in- 
telligent, both  fond  of  power,  aad  both  exhibiting 
no  delicacy  whatever  with  regard  to  the  means  for 
its  possession.  Mrs.  Clayton  never  shrank  from 
intercourse  with  those  profligate  persons  who  then 
abounded  at  court,  when  she  had  a  point  to  carry  i 
and  Caroline,  as  queen,  endured  for  thirty  years 
the  notorious  irregularities  of  her  lord  and  master, 
without  a  remonstrance.  She  even  went  further. 
She  pretended,  in  the  midst  of  those  gross  ofllences, 
to  be  even  tenderly  attached  to  him,  talked  of  "  not 
valuing  her  children  as  a  grain  of  sand  in  compar-. 
ison  with  him,"  and  not  merely  acquiesced  in  con- 
duct which  must  have  galled  every  feeling  of  virtue 
in  a  pure  heart,  but  involved  herself  in  the  natural 
sui^icion  of  playing  a  part  for  the  ral^e  of  power, 
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and  forgettingf  the  injaries  of  the  wife  in  order  to 
retain  the  inflnence  of  the  q\ieen. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  poliey  had  its 
reward.  The  king  gare  her  power,  or  at  least 
never  attempted  to  distnii^  the  power  belonging  to 
her  rank,  while  it  left  him  the  full  indulgence  of 
his  vices.  She  thus  obtained  two  objects — ^to  the 
world  she  appeared  a  suffering  angel,  to  the  king 
a  submissive  wife.  In  the  mean  time  she  managed 
both  court  and  king,  possessed  vast  patronage,  per 
haps  more  general  court  popularity  than  any  queen 
of  the  age ;  led  a  pleasant  Ufe,  enjoying  the  sweets 
without  the  responsibilities  of  royalty ;  and  by  ju- 
dicious liberality  of  purse,  and  equally  dexterous 
flexibility  of  opinion,  contrived  to  carry  some  de- 
gree of  public  respect  with  her,  while  she  lived, 
and  be  followed  by  some  degree  of  public  regret 
to  her  grave. 

But  this  example  was  productive  of  palpable 
evfl.  The  example  of  the  higher  ranks  Htwnys 
operates  powerfully  on  the  lower.  The  toleration 
exhibited  by  the  highest  female  in  the  kingdom  for 
iSbe  most  notorious  vices,  gave  additional  efiect  to 
that  fashion  of  flexibility,  which  is  the  besetting 
sin  of  polished  times.  If  the  queen  had  firmly 
set  her  face  against  the  ofiences  of  her  husband, 
or  if  she  had  shown  the  delicacy  of  a  woman  of 
virtue  in  keeping  aloof  from  all  intercourse  with 
women  whom  the  public  voice  had  long  marked 
as  criminal,  she  might  have,  partially  at  least,  re- 
formed the  corruptions  of  her  profligate  period. 

But  this  indifference  to  all  the  nobler  feelings 
was  the  stjrle  of  the  day.  Religion  was  scarcely 
more  than  a  form  ;  its  preachers  were  partisans ; 
its  controversies  were  court  feuds,  its  principles 
were  politics,  and  its  objects  were  stoles  and  mi- 
tres. In  an  age  when  Sacheverel,  with  his  ram- 
pant nonsense,  had  been  a  xwpular  apostle,  and 
Swift,  with  his  pungent  abominations,  had  been  a 
church  adviser  of  the  cabinet,  and  when  Hoadley 
was  regarded  alternately  as  a  pillar  and  as  a  sub- 
▼erter  of  the  faith,  we  may  easily  conjecture  the 
national  estimate  of  Christianity. 

Unfortunately,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
correspondence  in  these  volumes  is  from  clerical 
candidates  for  personal  services;  and  if  singular 
eagerness  in  pursuit  of  preferment,  and  singular 
homage  to  the  influence  of  the  queen's  bed-cham- 
ber-woman, could  stamp  them  with  shame,  the 
brand  would  be  at  once  broad  and  indelible.  But 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  there  are  contemptible 
minds  in  every  profession,  that  these  men  acted  in 
direct  violation  of  the  principles  of  their  religion, 
and  that  the  church  is  no  more  accountable  for  the 
delinquencies  of  its  members,  than  the  courts  of 
law  fbr  the  morals  of  the  jail. 

Another  repulmve  feature  of  the  period  was  the 
conduct  of  conspicuous  females.  The  habits  of 
Grermany  in  its  higher  ranks  were  offl>nsive  to  all 
purity.  The  Brunswick  princes  had  brought 
those  habits  to  St.  James'.  Bom  and  educated 
in  Grermany,  they  were  regardless  even  of  the 
feeble  decorums  of  English  life,  and  a  king's  mis- 
tress was  an  understood  portion  of  the  royal  estab- 


lishment. It  is  to  the  honor  of  later  thoBB,  thu 
soeh  ofl^ces  could  not  now  be  committed  with 
impunity.  But  the  example  of  Louis  XIY.  had 
sanctioned  all  royal  excesses,  and  the  conduct  of 
his  successor  was  an  actual  study  of  the  most 
reckless  profligacy.  The  constant  mteroourse  of 
the  English  nobUity  with  Paris,  to  which  allusion 
has  already  been  made,  had  accustomed  them  to 
such  scenes,  and  persons  of  the  highest  condition » 
of  the  most  important  ofl^ces  of  the  state,  and 
even  of  the  most  respectable  private  character, 
such  as  respectabifity  veas  in  those  days,  associ- 
ated with  those  mistresses,  coneeponded  with 
them,  and  even  submitted  to  be  assisted  by  their 
influence  with  the  king. 

We  shall  give  but  one  example  ;  that  of  Hen- 
rietta Hobart,  afterwards  Lady  Suffolk.  A  baro- 
net's daughter,  and  poor,  she  had  married  in  eariy 
life  the  son  of  the  Eari  of  Suffdk,  neariy  as  poor 
as  herself.  In  their  narrowness  of  means,  their 
only  resource  was  some  court  office,  and  to  obtain 
this,  and  probably  to  live  cheap,  they  went  to 
Hanover,  to  lay  tiie  foundation  of  favor  with  the 
future  monarch  of  England.  To  some  extent 
they  succeeded.  For,  on  the  accession  of  George 
the  First,  Mrs.  Howard  was  appomted  bedcham- 
ber woman  to  CaroHne  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

Courts,  in  all  countries,  seem  to  be  dull  places ; 
ceremonial  fails  as  a  substitute  for  anhnation,  and 
dinners  of  fifty  t^vers  become  a  mere  tax  on  time, 
taste,  and  conmion  sense.  Etiquette  is  only  ennui 
under  another  name,  and  the  eternal  anticipation 
of  enjoyment  is  the  death  of  all  pleasure.  Miss 
Bumey's  narrative  has  let  in  light  on  the  suUen 
mysteries  of  the  maid  of  honor's  life,  and  her  pen- 
cil has  evidently  given  us  only  the  picture  of  what 
had  been  in  the  times  of  onr  forefathers,  and  what 
will  be  in  the  times  of  our  posterity.  ^ 

Mrs.  Howard  was  well-looking  without  the  in- 
vidious attribute  of  great  beauty,  and  lively  with- 
out the  not  less  invidious  faculty  of  wit.  All  the 
court  ofiicials  crowded  her  apartments  in  the 
palace.  Chesterfield,  young  Churchill,  Lord  Her- 
vey,  Lord  Scarborough,  all  hurried  to  the  tea-table 
of  the  well-bred  bedchamber-woman,  to  escape  the 
dreary  duties  and  monotonous  moping  of  attend- 
ance on  the  throne.  Lady  Walpole,  Mrs.  S^ 
wyn,  Mary  Lepell,  and  Mary  Bellenden,  formed  a 
part  of  this  coterie — all  women  of  presumed  char- 
acter, yet  all  associating  familiarly  with  women 
of  none.  Of  Mrs.  Howard,  Swift  observed  in  his 
acid  style — "That  her  private  virtues,  for  want 
of  room  to  operate,  might  be  folded  and  laid  op 
clean,  like  clothes  in  a  chest,  never  to  be  put  on  ; 
till  satiety,  or  some  reverse  of  fortune,  should  dis- 
pose her  to  retirement." 

Then,  probably  in  reference  to  the  prudery 
with  which  she  occasionaDy  covered  her  conduct, 
— "  In  the  mean  time,**  said  he,  "  it  wfll  be  her 
prudence  to  take  care  that  they  be  not  tarnished 
and  moth-eaten,  fbr  want  of  opening  and  airing, 
and  tummg,  at  least  once  a  year,** 

Those  matters  seem  to  have  sought  no  conceal- 
ment whatever.  **  Es  fegolaT,"i<iay^^e^Sp8n- 
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iazd,  when  his  country  is  charged  with  some 
especial  abominatiun.  Howard,  the  husband, 
though  a  roitSf  at  last  went  into  the  quadrangle  at 
St.  James'  and  publicly  demanded  his  wife.  He 
then  wrote  to  the  archbishop.  His  letter  was 
given  to  the  queen,  and  by  her  to  Mrs.  Howard. 
Tet  all  this  scandal  never  interrupted  the  lady's 
intercourse  with  the  highest  personages  of  the 
court.  Mrs.  Howard  continued  to  be  the  queen's 
bedchamber-woman ;  the  queen  suffered  her  per- 
sonal attendance ;  her  carriage  was  escorted  by 
John  Duke  of  Argyle ;  her  husband  obtained  a 
pension  to  hold  his. tongue;  and  even  when  the 
king  grew  tirpd  of  the  liaison  ^  and  wished  to  get 
tid  of  her,  actually  complaining  to  the  queen, 
*'  that  he  did  not  know  why  she  would  not  let 
him  part  with  a  deaf  old  woman,  of  whom  he  was 
weary,"  the  politic  Caroline  would  not  allow  him 
to  give  her  up,  *'  lest  a  younger  favorite  should 
gain  a  greater  ascendancy  over  him."  After  this 
we  must  hear  no  more  of , the  delicacy  of  Queen 
Caroline.  Virtue  and  religion  scarcely  belonged 
to  her  day. 

In  a  court  of  this  intolerable  worldliness,  the 
worldly  must  thrive,  and  Mrs.  Clayton  advanced 
year  by  year  in  the  imitation  of  her  mistress,  aod 
in  power.  She,  as  well  as  Lady  Suffolk,  adopted 
Caroline's  patronage  of  letters,  and  corresponded 
a  good  deal  with  the  clever  men  of  the  time.  We 
quote  one  of  Lady  Suffolk's  letters  addressed  to 
Swift,  apparently  in  answer  to  some  of  his  perpet- 
ual complaints  of  a  world,  which  used  him  only 
too  well  after  all. 

''September,  1737. 

''I  writ^  to  you  to  please  myself.  I  hear  you 
*  are  melanehojy,  because  you  have  a  bad  head  and 
deaf  ears.  These  are  two  misfortunes  I  have  la- 
bored under  these  many  years,  and  yet  never  was 
peevish  with  either  myself  or  the  world.  Have  I 
more  philosophy  and  resolution  than  you!  Or  am 
1 60  stiipid  that  I  do  not  feel  the  evil  I 

"  Answer  those  queries  in  writing,  if  poison  or 
other  methods  do  not  enable  you  soon  to  appear  in 
person.  Though  I  make  use  of  your  own  word,  poi- 
son, yet  let  me  tell  you,  it  is  nonsense,  and  I  desire 
Ton  will  take  more  .care  for  the  time  to  come. 
Kow,  you  endeavor  to  impose  on  my  ondersUmding 
by  talong  no  care  of  your  own." 

The  value  of  a  keen  and  active  confidante  in  a 
court  of  perpetual  intrigue  was  obvious,  and  Mrs. 
Claylon  was  the  double  of  the  queen.  But  a 
deeper  and  more  painful  reason  is  assigned  for  her 
confidence.  The  queen  had  a  malady  which  is 
not  described  in  her  memoirs,  but  which  we  sup- 
pose to  have  been  a  cancer,  which  she  was  most 
anxious  to  hide  from  all  the  world.  Walpole  dis- 
covered it,  and  the  discovery  exhibits  his  skill  in 
human  nature. 

On  the  death  of  Lady  Walpole,  the  queen,  who 
vat  about  the  same  age,  asked  Sir  Robert  many 
qaestioM  as  to  her  illness ;  but  he  remarked,  that 
she  frequently  reverted  to  one  particular  malady, 
which  had  not  been  Lady  Walpole's  disease. 
**  When  he  came  home,"  (his  son  writes,)  *'  he 
«tid  to  me—now,  Hftcace,  I  know  by  the  pos- 


session of  what  secret  Lady  Sundon  has  preserved 
such  an  ascendant  over  the  queen." 

Mrs.  Clayton  possessed  at  least  one  merit  (if 
merit  it  be)  in  a  remarkable  degree,  that  of  pro- 
viding for  her  relatives.  She  was  of  a  poor  fam* 
ily,  and  she  contrived  to  get  something  for  them 
all.  Her  three  nieces  had  court  places,  0Q.e  of 
them  that  of  a  maid  of  honor ;  one  brother  ob- 
tained a  cometcy  in  the  Horse  Guards ;  another 
a  chief  clerkship  in  the  annuity  office ;  and  her 
nephew  was  sent  out  with  Lord  Albemarle  to 
Spain.  A  more  remarkable  relative  was  Clayton, 
Bishop  of  Clogher,  who  evidently  knew  the  value 
of  her  patronage,  for  a  more  importunate  suitor, 
and  a  mOre  persevering  sycophant,  never  kissed 
hands.  Fin^y,  she  obtained  a  peerage  for  her 
husband,  a  distinction  in  which,  of  course,  she 
herself  shared,  but  which  probably  she  desired 
merely  to  throw  some  eclat  round  a  singularly 
submissive  husband. 

Tet  there  was  no  slight  infusion  of  pleasan- 
try in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  royal  household. 
When  they  got  rid  of  the  stately  p^bntry  of  Car- 
olinoi  and  the  smooth  hypocrisy  of  her  cohfidante, 
when  the  gross  and  formal  monarch  was  shut  out, 
and  the  younger  portion  of  the  court  were  left  to 
theur  own  inventions,  they  seem  to  have  enjoyed 
themselves  like  children  at  play.  There  was  a 
vast  deal  of  flirtation  of  course,  for  this  folly  was' 
as  much  the  fashion  of  the  time  as  rouge.  But 
there  was  also  a  great  deal  of  verse-writing,  cor- 
respondence of  all  degrees*  of  wit,  and  now  and 
then  caricature  with  pencil  and  pen.  Mary 
Lepell,  in  one  of  those  jeus  tP  esprit,  described 
the  "  Six  Maids  of  Honor"  as  six  volumes  bound 
hi  calf.  The  first.  Miss  Meadows,  as  mingled 
satire  and  reflection ;  the  second,  as  a  plain  trea- 
tise on  morality ;  the  third,  as  a  rhapsody ;  the 
fourth,  (supposed  to  be  the  future  Lady  Pem- 
broke,) as  a  volume,  neatly  bound,  of  *'  The  whole 
Art  of  Dressin^f ;"  the  next,  a  miscellaneous 
work,  with  essays  on  '*  Gallantry ;"  the  sixth,  a 
folio  collection  of  all  the  "  Court  Ballads."  But 
there  were  some  women  of  a  superior  stamp  in  the 
court  circle.  One  of  those  was  Lady  Sophia  For- 
mer, the  daughter  of  Lady  Pomfret,  who  seems 
to  have  been  followed  by  all  the  men  of  fashion, 
and  loved  by  some  of  them.  But,  like  other  pro- 
fessed beauties,  she  remained  unmarried,  until  at 
last  she  accepted  Lord  Carteret,  a  man  twice  her 
age.  Tet  the  m^h  was  a  brilHant  one  in  all 
other  points,  for  Carteret  was  secretary  of  state, 
and  perhaps  the  most  accomplished  public  man  of 
his  time. 

'*  Do  but  imagine,"  observes  that  prince  of  gos- 
sips, Horace  Walpole,  ''  how  many  passions  will 
be  gratified  in  that  family;  her  own  ambition, 
vanity,  and  resentment — ^love,  she  never  had  any ; 
the  politics,  management,  and  pedantry  of  her 
mother,  who  will  think  to  govern  her  son-in-law 
out  of  Froissart.  Figure  the  instructions  which 
she  will  give  her  daughter.  Lincoln  (one  of  her 
admirers)  is  quite  indifferent,  and  laughs." 

While  the  marriage  was  on  the  tapis,  the  beau- 
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^ul  Soplua  was  taken  ill  of  the  scarlet  ferer,  and 
Lord  Carteret  of  the  gout.  Nothing  oould  be  less 
amatory  than  such  a  crisis.  But  his  lordship  was 
all  gallantry  ;  he  corresponded  with  her,  read  her 
letters  to  the  privy' council,  and  tired  all  the  world 
with  his  passion.  At  length  both  recovered,  and 
the  lady  had  all  the  enjoyments  which  she /could 
find  in  ambition.  Carteret  obtabed  an  earldom, 
lost  his  place,  but  became  only  more  popular,  per^ 
aonally  distinguished,'  and  politically  active.  The 
countess  then  became  the  female  head  of  the  op- 
position, and  gave  brilliant  parties,  to  the  infinite 
annoyance  of  the  Pelhams.  For  a  while,  she  was 
the  *'  observed  of  all  observers.*'  But  her  career 
came  to  a  sudden  and  melancholy  dose.  She  had 
given  promise  of  an  heir,  which  would  have  been 
doubly  a  source  of  gratification  to  her  husband  ;  as 
his  son  by  a  former  wife  was  a  lunatic.  But  she 
was  suddenly  seized  with  a  fever.  One  evening, 
as  her  mother  and  sister  were  sitting  beside  her, 
she  si^ed  and  said,  ''  I  feel  death  coftiing  very 
&Bt  upon  me."  This  was  their  first  intimation  of 
her  danger.     She  died  on  the  same  night ! 

Walpole  is  the  especial  chronicler  of  this  time. 
Such  a  man  must  have  been  an  intolerable  nuisance 
in  his  day,  but  his  piquant  impertinence  is  amusing 
in  ours.  He  was  evidently  a  wasp,  pretending  to 
perform  the  part  of  a  butt^y,  and  fluttering  over 
all  the  court  flowers,  only  to  plant  his  sting.  As 
he  was  a  perpetual  flirt,  he  dangled  round  the 
Pomfret  family ;  and  •probably  received  some  se- 
vere rebukes  from  their  mother,  for  he  describes 
her  with  all  the  venom  of  an  expelled  tUlettante, 

He  speaks  of  her  as  all  that  was  prim  in  ped- 
antry, and  all  that  was  ridiculous  in  afl^ectation ; 
as,  on  being  told  of  some  man  who  talked  of  noth- 
ing but  Madeira,  gravely  asking,  **  What  language 
that  was;*'  and  as  attending  the  public  act  at 
Oxford  (on  the  occasion  of  her  presenting  some 
statues  to  the  university)  in  a  box  built  for  her 
near  the  vice-chancellor,  "  where  she  sat  for  three 
days  together,  to  receive  adoration,  and  hear  her- 
self for  four  hours  at  a  time  called  Minerva."  In 
this  assembly,  adds  the  wit,  in  his  peculiar  style, 
*'  she  appeared  in  all  the  tawdry  poverty  and  frip- 
pery imaginable,  and  in  a  scoured  damask  robe," 
and  wondered  **  that  she  did  not  wash  out  a  few 
words  of  Latin,  as  she  used  to  fricassee  French  and 
Italian ;"  or,  that  **  she  did  not  torture  some  learned 
simile,"  as  when  she  said,  that  **  it  was  as^ifiicult 
to  get  into  an  Italian  coach,  as  it  was  for  Caesar 
to  take  Attica,  by  which  she  meant  Utica." 

But  Lady  Pomfret  is  said  also  to  have  employed 
her  talents  upon  more  substantial  things  than  ped- 
antry. She  had  an  early  intercourse  with  the 
immaculate  Mrs.  Clayton,  with  \vhom  she  was 
supposed  to  have  negotiated  the  appointment  of 
Loid  Pomfret  as  master  of  the  horse,  for  a  pair 
of  diamond  rings,  worth  J^  1,400.  The  rumor 
appears  to  have  obtained  considerable  currency; 
for  one  day  when  she  appeared  at  the  Duchess  of 
Bfarlborough's  with  the  jewels  in  her  ears,  the 
Duchess  (Old  Sarah)  said  to  Lady  WorUey  Mon- 
.tagoe,  **  How  can  the  woman  have  the  impudence 


to  go  about  in  thai  bribe  f  "  Lady  Wortley  keenly 
and  promptly  answered — "Madam,  how  can  people 
know  where  wine  is  to  be  sold,  unless  where  they 
see  the  sign?" 

Another  of  the  curiosities  of  this  court  menag- 
erie, was  Katherine,  Duchess  of  Buckingham. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  James  the  Second  by 
Katherine  Sedley,  daughter  of  the  wit,  Sir  Charles. 
James,  who  with  all  his  zeal  for  popery  was  a 
scandalous  profligate,  and  as  shameless  in  his  con- 
tempt of  decent  opinion  as  he  was  criminal  in  his 
contempt  for  his  coronation  oath  ;  gave  this  ille- 
gitimate ofl^ring  the  rank  of  a  duke's  daughter, 
and  the  permission  to  bear  the  royal  arms !  She 
found  a  husband  in .  the  Earl  of  Anglesea,  frmn 
whom  she  was  soon  separated ;  the  earl  died,  and 
she  took  another  husband,  John  Sheffield,  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  certainly  not  too  youthful  a  bride- 
groom. The  duke,  always  a  wit,  had  been  in 
early  life  one  of  the  most  dissipated  men  of  his 
day,  and  through  all  the  varieties  and  vexations 
of  a  life  devoted  to  pleasure,  had  reached  his  59th 
year.  Yet,  this  handsome  wreck,  almost  the  last 
relic  of  the  court  of  Charles  the  Second  lived  a 
dozen  years  longer,  and  left  the  duchess  guardian 
of  his  son. 

His  lordly  dowager  afibrded  the  world  of  high 
life  perpetual  amusement.  Her  whole  life  was  an 
unintentional  caricature  of  royalty.  Beggarly  be- 
yond conception  in  her  private  afi&irs,  she  was  as 
pompous  in  public  as  if  she  had  the  blood  of  all 
the  thrones  of  Europe  in  her  v^ins.  She  evidently 
regarded  the  Brunswicks  as  usurpers,  and  hated 
them ;  while  she  aflTected  a  sort  of  soperstitious 
homage  for  the  exiled  dynasty,  and  gave  them — 
everything  but  her  money.  She  once  made  a  sort 
of  pilgrimage  to  visit  the  body  of  James,  and  pre- 
tended to  shed  tears  over  it.  The  monk  who 
showed  it,  adroitly  observed  to  her,  that  the  velvet 
pall  which  covered  the  coffin  was  in  rags,  hot  her 
sympathies  did  not  reach  quite  so  far,  and  she 
would  not  take  the  hint,  and  saved  her  purse. 

At  the  opera,  she  appeared  in  a  sort  of  royal 
robe  of  scarlet  and  ermine,  and  ever3rwhBre  made 
hers^  so  supremely  ridiculous,  that  the  laughers 
called  her  Princess  Buckingham.  Even  the  deepest 
domestic  calamity  could  not  tame  down  this  out- 
rageous pride.  When  her  only  son  died  of  con- 
sumption, she  sent  messengers  to  all  her  circle, 
telling  them,  that  if  they  wished  to  see  him  lie  in 
state,  '*  she  would  admit  them  by  the  back  stairs." 
On  this  melancholy  occasion,  her  only  feeling 
seemed  to  be  her  vanity.  She  sent  to  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough  to  barrow  the  triumphal  car,  which 
had  conveyed  the  remains  of  the  great  duke  to  the 
grave.  This  preposterous  request  was  naturally 
refused  by  the  duchess,  who  replied,  **  that  the 
car  which  had  borne  the  Duke  ef  Marlborough's 
dead  body,  should  never  be  profaned  by  another." 

On  her  own  death-bed,  she  declared  her  wish 
to  be  buried  beside  her  fether  James  the  Second. 
*^  George  Selwyn,  shrewdly  said,  that  to  be  buried 
by  her  fiither,  she  need  not  be  carried  out  of  Eng- 
land,"  (she  was  supposed  to  be  actually  thd 
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daoghter  of  Colonel  Graham.)  When  she  (bond 
herself  dyings  she  carried  on  the  melancholy  farce 
to  the  last.  She  sent  for  Anstis,  the  herald,  and 
arranged  the  whole  funeral  ceremony  with  him. 
She  was  particularly  anxious  to  see  the  prepara- 
tions before  she  died.  "  Why,"  she  asked, "  won't 
they  send  the  canopy  for  me  to  see  T  Let  them  send 
it,  e^en  though  the  tassels  are  not  finished."  And 
finally,  she  exacted  from  her  ladies  a  promise,  that 
if  she  became  insensible,  they  should  not  sit  down 
in  the  presence  of  her  body,  Ull  she  was  completely 
dead! 

Such  things  told  in  a  romance,  would  be  criti- 
cised for  their  extravagance,  but  nothing  is  too 
extravagant  for  human  nature.  Reared  in  .folly, 
pampered  with  self-indulgence,  and  bloated  with 
vanity,  the  wholesome  discipline  of  adversity  would 
have  been  of  infinite  value  to  this  woman  and  her 
tribe.  Six  months  in  Bridewell,  varied  by  beating 
hemp,  would  have  been  the  most  fortunate  lesson 
which  she  could  have  received  from  society. 

Another  of  those  persons,  yet  more  remarkable 
for  her  position  in  life,  was  the  second  daughter 
of  George  11.,  the  Princess  Amelia.  She  was 
•apposed  to  have  been  attached  to  the  Duke  of 
Grafton ;  but  remaining  single,  and  having  nothing 
on  the  earth  to  do,  she  became  a  torment  to  the 
long,  the  court,  and  everybody.  Idleness  is  the 
▼ice  of  high  life,  and  discontent  its  punishment. 
The  princess  became  proverbial  for  peevishness, 
sarcasm,  and  scandal.  Of  course,  fashion  took  its 
revenge ;  and  where  every  one  was  shooting  an 
arrow,  some  struck,  and  struck  deep.  The  princess 
grew  masculine  in  her  manners,  and  coarse  in  her 
mind.  Her  appointment  as  ranger  in  Richmond 
Park,  one  of  those  sinecure  offices  which  are  scat- 
tered among  the  dependants  of  the  throne,  made 
her  enemies.  Little  acts  of  authority,  such  as 
•topping  up  pathways,  brought  the  tongues  of  the 
neighboring  population  and  gentry  upon  her,  until 
her  royal  highness  had  the  vexation  of  seeing  an 
action  brought  against  her.  After  some  of  the 
usual  delajTS  of  justice,  she  had  the  mortification 
of  being  beaten,  and  ultimately  resigned  the  rangeiv 
•hip.  From  this  period  she  almost  disappeared 
from  the  public  eye,  yet  she  survived  till  1786, 
dying  at  the  age  of  71.    - 

Mrs.  Clayton  still  held  her  quiet  ascendancy, 
and  her  position  was  so  perfectly  understood,  that 
her  interest  seems  to  have  been  an  object  of  solic- 
itation with  nearly  every  person  involved  in  public 
difficulties.  Of  this  kind  was  her  intercourse  with 
the  three  sons  of  Bishop  Buniet,  all  individuals  of 
intelligence  and  accomplishment,  but  all  in  early 
life  struggling  with  fortune.  The  character  of  the 
bishop  himself  is  best  known  from  his  works : 
gossiping,  giddiness,  and  imprudence  in  taking 
everything  for  granted  that  he  had  heard,  but  hon- 
esty in  telling  it,  belonged  to  the  bishop  as  much 
as  to  his  books.  The  chances  of  the  revolution 
phoed  him  in  the  way  of  preferment ;  chances, 
however,  which,  if  they  had  turned  the  other  way, 
might  have  ooet  him  his  head.  But  he  was  on 
Ike  right  aide  hi  politics,  and  not  on  the  wrong 


side  in  religion  ;  and  he  won  and  wore  the  mitre 
in  better  style  than  any  man  of  his  age.  His 
eldest  son,  William,  was  educated  as  a  barrister ; 
he  lost  his  fortune  in  the  South  Sea  bubble,  and 
was  sent  to  America  as  governor  of  New  York. 
Subsequently  he  was  removed  to  Boston,  with 
which  he  was  discontented,  and  after  long  alterca- 
tions with  the  general  assembly  of  the  province, 
he  died  of  a  fever,  probably  inflamed  by  vexation, 
tjflbert,  the  second  son,  was  appointed  chaplain  to 
George  L,  veas  a  man  of  clear  understanding,  and 
exhibited  his  knowledge  of  courts  by  siding  vrith 
Hoadley.  With  all  the  distinctions  of  his  profes- 
sion opening  before  him,  he  died  young.  Thomas, 
the  third  son,  difiered  from  both  his  brothers,  in 
the  superiority  of  his  talents,  and  the  wildness  of 
his  temper.  The  manners  of  the  time  were  a 
mixture  of  vulgar  riot  and  gross  indulgence.  The 
streets  were  infested  with  ruffianism,  and  a  society 
among  the  young  men  of  rank  and  education, 
which  took  to  itself  the  name  of  "  The  Mohocks," 
and  whose  barbarous  habits  were  worthy  of  the 
name,  insulted  alike  public  justice  and  endangered 
personal  safety.  Thomas  Burnet  was  said  to  have 
been  engaged  in  some  of  their  violences,  though 
he,  perhaps,  was  not  one  of  the  ^'  affiliated."  It 
may  be  naturally  supposed,  that  those  excesses 
grieved  so  distinguished  a  man  as  his  father ;  and 
it  is  equally  to  be  supposed  that  they  led  to  fre- 
quent remonstranoe.  If  so,  they  operated  efieo- 
tively  at  last. 

Oae  day  the  bishop,  observing  the  peculiar 
gravity  of  his  son's  countenance,  asked,  "On 
what  he  was  thinking." 

**  On  a  greater  work  than  your  *  History  of  the 
Reformation.' — Afy  oum,"  was  the  answer. 

"  I  shall  b6  heartily  glad  to  see  it,"  said  the 
father,  *'  though  I  almost  despair  of  it." 

It  was  undertaken,  however,  and  vigorously 
pursued.  The  young  raiU  became  a  leading  law- 
yer, and  finally  attained  the  rank  of  chief  justice 
of  the  common  pleas.     He  died  in  1753. 

There  is,  perhaps,  in  public  history,  no  more 
curious  instance  of  the  power  which  circumstances 
may  place  in  the  hands  of  a  private  individual,  than 
the  deference  paid  to  Mrs.  Clayton.  Her  whole 
merit  seems  to  have  been  caution,  a  perpetual 
sense  of  the  delicacy  of  her  position,  and  an  unde- 
viating  deference  to  the  habits,  opinions,  and  pur- 
poses of  the  qneen.  Those  were  useful  qualities, 
but  not  remarkable  for  dignity,  and  rather  opposed 
to  personal  amiability  of  mind.  Yet  this  cautious, 
considerate,  and  frigid  personage  was  all  but  wor- 
shipped by  the  world  of  fashion,  of  talents,  and  of 
celebrity. 

Among  those  worshippers  was  the  man  who 
did  the  most  evil,  and  gained  the  most  renown,  of 
any  man  of  his  generation.  The  wit,  who  eclipsed 
all  the  witty  pungency  of  France  in  his  sportive 
sarcasm ;  aU  the  libellers  of  royalty  in  his  scorn 
of  thrones ;  and  all  the  grave  infidelity  of  England, 
in  his  restless  and  envenomed  antipathy  to  all 
religion-«^the  memorable  Voltaire. 

He  was  then  only  beginning  his  mischievous 
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career,  but  he  had  already  made  its  character  suf- 
ficiently marked  to  earn  an  impiisonment  in  the 
Bastille,  and,  on  his  liberation,  an  order  to  quit 
Paris. 

In  England  he  occupied  himself  chiefly  with 
literature ;  published  his  "  Henriade,'*  for  which 
he  obtained  a  large  subscription  ;  wrote  his  tragedy 
of  **  Brutus,"  his  "  Philosophical  Letters,"  and 
other  works. 

At  length  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  that 
spot  out  of  which  a  French  wit  may  be  scarcely 
said  to  live ;  and  kept  up  his  intercourse  with  Mrs. 
Clayton  by  the  following  letter  : 

"  Paris,  AprU  18,  1789. 

'*  Madame — ^Though  I  am  out  of  London^  the 
&7or8  whidi  your  limysbip  has  honored  me  with, 
are  not,  nor  ever  will  be,  out  of  my  memory.  I 
will  remember,  as  long  as  I  live,  that  the  most 
respectable  lady,  who  waits,  and  is  a  friend  to  the 
most  truly  great  queen  in  the  world,  has  vouch- 
safed to  protect  me,  and  receive  me  with  kindness 
while  I  was  at  London. 

**  I  am  just  now  arrived  at  Paris,  and  pay  my 
respects  to  your  court,  before  I  see  our  own.  1 
wish,  for  the  honor  of  Versailles,  and  for  the  im- 
provement of  virtue  and  letters,  we  could  have  here 
some  ladies  like  you.  Tou  see,  my  wishes  are 
mibonnded.  So  is  the  respect  and  gratitude  I  am 
with,  Madame,  your  most  humble,  orodient  servant, 

"VOLTAIRI." 

We  pass  over  a  thousand  triflings  in  the  subse- 
quent pages — ^the  alarms  of  court  ladies  for  the 
loss  of  a  royal  smile,  the  sickness  of  a  favorite 
monkey,  or  the  formidable  **  impossibility"  of 
matching  a  set  of  old  china.  Such  are  the  calam- 
ities of  having  nothing  to  do.  We  see  in  those 
pages  instances  of  high-bom  men  contented  to  lin- 
ger round  the  court  fbr  life,  performing  some  petty 
oflice  which,  however,  required  constant  attendance 
<m  the  court  circle,  and  submitting,  with  many  a 
groan,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  the  miserable 
routine  of  trivial  duties  and  meagre  ceremonial, 
much  fitter  for  their  own  footmen  ;  while  they  left 
their  own  magnificent  mansions  to  solitude,  their 
noble  estates  unvisited,  their  tenantry  uncheered, 
unprotected,  and  unenoouraged  by  their  residence 
in  their  proper  sphere,  and  finally  degenerated  into 
feeble  gossips,  splenetic  intriguers,  and  ridiculous 
encumbrances  of  the  court  itself. 

Difficulty  seems  essential  to  the  vigor  of  man. 
Difficulty  seems  essential  even  to  the  vigor  of 
nations.  The  old  theory,  that  luxury  is  the  ruin 
of  a  state,  was  obviously  untrue ;  for  in  no  condi- 
tion of  the  earth  could  luxury  ever  go  down  to  the 
multitude.  But  the  true  evil  of  states  is,  the  decay 
of  the  national  activity,  the  chill  of  the  nationsd 
ardor,  the  adoption  of  a  trifling,  indolent,  vegeta- 
tive style  of  being.  Into  this  life  France  had 
sunk,  from  the  time  of  Louis  XIV .  Into  this  life 
Germany  had  sunk,  firom  the  peace  of  Westphalia. 
Into  this  life  EIngland  was  rapidly  sinking,  from 
the  reign  of  Anne. 

But  the  visitation  came  at  last,  at  once  to  pun- 
ish and  to  stimulate.  France,  Germany,  and 
England  wdre  plunged  into  war  together;  and 


fearful  as  the  plunge  was,  out  of  that  raging  tor- 
rent the  three  nations  have  struggled  to  shore, 
refreshed  and  invigorated  by  the  struggle.  Eng- 
land seems  now  to  be  entering  on  another  career, 
more  perilous  than  the  exigencies  of  wzi — a  moral 
and  intellectual  conflict,  in  which  popular  passions 
and  rational  principles  will  be  ranged  on  opposite 
sides ;  and  the  question  may  involve  the  final  shape 
which  government  shall  assume  in  the  British 
empire,  or,  perhaps,  in  the  European  world. 

The  characteristics  of  our  time  are  wholly 
unshared  with  the  past.  In  calling  up  the  recol- 
lections of  the  great  ages  of  Eluglish  change,  we 
can  discover  but  slight  evidence  of  their  connec- 
tion with  our  own.  To  the  stately,  but  religious, 
aspect  of  the  republic  of  1641,  we  find  no  resem- 
blance in  the  general  features  of  our  rehgious  tol- 
erance. To  the  ardent  zeal  for  liberty  which 
marked  the  revolution  of  1688,  we  can  find  no 
counterpart  in  the  constitutional  quietude  of  the 
present  day.  The  fiery  ferocity  of  continental 
revolution  has  certainly  furnished  no  model  to  the 
professors  of  national  regeneration,  since  the  reform 
of  1830.  And  yet,  a  detennination,  a  power  and 
a  progress  of  public  change,  is  now  the  acknowl- 
edged principle  of  the  most  active,  indefatigaUe, 
and  unscrupulous  portion  of  the  mind  of  England. 

And  among  the  most  remarkable  and  most  men- 
acing adjuncts  of  the  crisis,  is  the  singular  sense 
of  inadequacy  to  resist  its  career,  which  seems  to 
paralyze  the  habitual  defenders  of  the  right  cause. 
The  consecrated  guardians  of  the  church  seem  only 
to  wait  the  final  blow.  The  great  land-holders  in 
the  peerage  are  contented  with  making  protests. 
The  agricultural  interest,  the  boast  of  England, 
and  the  vital  interest  of  the  empire,  has  abandoned 
a  resistance,  too  feeble  to  deserve  the  praise  of 
fortitude,  and  too  irregular  to  deserve  the  fruits  of 
victory.  The  moneyed  interest  sees  its  gigantie 
opulence  threatened  by  a  hundred-handed  grasp ; 
but  makes  no  defence,  or  makes  that  most  danger- 
ous of  all  defences,  which  calls  in  the  invader  as 
thd  auxiliary,  bribes  him  with  a  portion  of  the 
spoOs,  and  only  provokes  his  appetite  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  whole. 

This  condition  of  things  cannot  last.  A  few 
^ears,  perhaps  a  few  months,  will  ripen  the  bitter 
fruit,  which  the  meekness  of  undecided  govern- 
ments has  suflfered  to  grow  before  their  eyes. 
The  ballbt,  which  oflTers  a  subterfuge  for  every 
fraud ;  extended  suffrage,  which  ofl^rs  a  force  for 
every  aggression ;  the  overthrow  of  all  religious 
endowments,  which  oflTers  a  bribe  to  every  desire 
of  avarice — above  all,  that  turning  of  religion  into 
a  political  tool,  that  indiflference  to  the  true,  and 
that  welcoming  of  the  false,  in  whatever  shape  it 
may  approach,  however  fierce  and  foul ;  however 
coldly  contemptuous,  or  furiously  fanatical,  how- 
ever grim  or  grotesque,  whose  first  act  must  be  to 
trample  all  principle  under  foot,  and  place  on  its 
altar  the  worship  of  the  passions ; — those  ari9  the 
demands  which  are  already  made,  and  those  will 
be  the  trophies  which  the  hands  of  political  ieal« 
otry  and  personal  rapine,  in  the  fir^  hour  of  their 
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tniimph,  win  raise  on  tbe  gnve  where  lies  buried 
the  constitution. 

Tet  nothing  is  done  by  the  natural  defenders  of 
the  rights  of  Englishmen.  No  leader  comes  for- 
ward ;  no  new  followers  are  to  be  found ;  no  banr 
ner  is  raised  as  the  rallying  point  for  the  fugitives, 
already  broken.  We  see  the  approach  of  the  evil, 
as  the  men  of  the  old  world  might  have  seen  the 
approach  of  the  deluge ;  awaiting  with  folded 
hands,  :|id  feet  rooted  to  the  ground,  the  surges 
which, nothing  could  resist ;  looking  with  an  indo- 
lent despair  at  the  mighty  inundation,  before 
which  the  plain  and  the  mountain  alike  began  to 
disappear ;  and  sullenly  submitting  to  an  extinc- 
tion, of  which  they  had  been  long  offered  the 
means  of  escape,  and  perishing,  with  the  pledge 
of  security  floating  before  their  eyes. 

We  are  by  no  means  desirous  of  being  prophets 
of  public  misfortune  ;  but,  with  the  tenets  publicly 
avowed,  in  the  elections  which  have  just  closed, 
with  the  strong  popularity  attached  to  the  most 
daring  opinions,  with  thirty  pledged  Repeakrs  from 
Ireland,  with  the  wildest  doctrines  of  trade  advo- 
cated by  the  popular  representatives  in  England, 
with  sixty  subjects  of  the  pope  sitting  in  a  Protes- 
tant legislature,  and  with  the  evident  determination 
to  bring  into  that  legislature  individuals  (and  who 
diall  limit  their  numbers,  when  its  doors  are  once 
thrown  open  to  their  wealth?)  who  pronounce 
Christianity  itself  to  be  an  imposture — we  can  con- 
jecture no  consequences,  however  hazardous,  which 
ought  not  to  present  themselves  to  the  soberest 
friend  of  his  country.  That  the  worst  conse- 
quences may  not  be  inevitable,  is  only  to  hope  in 
a  higher  protection;  that  even  out  of  the  evil 
good  may  come,  is  not  unconformable  to  the  ways 
of  Providence ;  but  that  times  are  at  hand  in  which 
the  noblest  energy  of  EngUsh  statesmanship  will 
be  required  to  meet  the  conflict,  we  have  no  more 
doubt,  than  that  the  pilot  who^  in  a  storm,  uses 
neither  compass  nor  sail,  must  run  his  ship  on 
shore ;  or  that  the  man  who  walks  about  in  clothes 
dipped  in  pestilence,  will  leave  hb  corpse  as  a  tes- 
timony to  the  fact  of  the  contagion. 


THOUGHTS   DURING  SICKNESS. 

Strenoth,  that  again  my  weary  feet  may  tread 
The  paths  of  lUe !     So  dark  the  shades  which 
rest 

Upon  my  heart,  that  life's  uncertain  thread 
Thrills  to  sad  melody  within  my  breast  !— 

Oh !  let  me  view  them  vet — those  countless  springs 

That  seem  too  distant  n>r  my  crippled  wings ! 

Let  me  go  forth !    Tbe  spring's  soft  genial  air 
Calls  to  my  spirit  with  an  aDgel's  voice, 

Waking  anew  the  earnest  gush  of  prayer, 
And  a  vain  wish  to  mingle  and  rejoice 

With  earth's  glad  children,  who  with  song  and 
dance 

Welcome  the  summer  sun's  returning  glance ! 

How  have  I  striven,  Siekness,  to  tmfold 

The  mantle  with  which  thou  hast  darkly  bound 

My  feeUe  tenement ;  bat  strong  thy  bold 
On  the  firtil  viotioit  in  thy  shadow  found ! 


But  let  the  song  of  triumph  proudly  swell — 
The  deathless  spirit  owneth  not  thy  spell ! 

The  trembling  limbs  may  tell  a  mournful  tale 
Of  prostrate  strength,  the  languid  eye  may  speak 

Of  fading  hopes  most  precious  uiough  so  frail. 
While  the  still,  folded  hands,  in  posture  meek. 

Show  that  the  spirit  waiteth  to  fulfll. 

Even  through  pain  and  grief,  its  Maker's  will ! 

Bend  to  me.  Father,  whUe  alone  I  lie, 

Striving  to  guide  my  wandering  thoughts  to 
thee! 

Thou  knowest  how  the  fruitful  earth,  the  sky, 
The  rush  of  waters  and  the  storm-wind  free, 

Have  been  rich  founts  of  gladness,  flowing  deep 

Within  the  heart  whose  passions  may  not  sleep ! 

Let  me  not  love  the  creatures  thou  hast  made, 
Nor  this  fair  world  too-  proudly  for  my  peace ! 

Oh,  rather,  when  these  changing  prospects  fade. 
May  all  vain,  earth-ward  longmgs  gently  cease  I 

By  the  stem  ministry  of  sorrow  tried. 

Henceforth  with  thee  my  spirit  shall  abide ! 
BoMtofiy  Mass.  H.  J.  W. 

Christian  Witness. 


MBMORT. 

I  AM  an  old  man — very  old ; 

My  hair  is  thin  and  gray : 
My  hand  shakes  like  an  autumn  leaf, 

That  wild  winds  toss  all  day. 
Beneath  the  pent-house  of  my  brows^ 

My  dim  and  watery  eyes 
Gleam  hke  faint  lights  within  a  pile. 

Which  half  in  ruin  lies. 

All  the  doll  yean  of  middle  age 

Have  faded  from  my  thought ; 
While  the  long-vanished  days  of  youth 

Seem  ever  nearer  brought. 
Thus  often,  at  the  sunset  time. 

The  vales  in  shadow  rest, 
While  evermore  a  purple  glow 

Gilds  the  far  mountain's  breast. 

O'er  happy  childhood's  sports  and  plays, 

Youth's  friendships,  and  youth's  love, 
I  ofUimes  brood  in  memory, 

As  o'er  its  nest  the  dove. 
In  fancy  throngh  the  fields  I  stray. 

And  by  the  river  wide. 
And  see  a  once  beloved  &ce 

Still  smiling  at  my  side. 

I  sit  in  the  old  parlor  nook. 

And  SHE  sits  near  me  there ; 
We  read  from  the  same  book — my  ofaeek 

Tonching  her  chestnut  hair. 
I  have  grown  old— oh,  very  old ! 

But  she  is  ever  young. 
As  when  through  moonlit  alleys  green 

We  walked,  and  talked,  and  snng. 

She  is  unchanged — ^I  see  her  now 

As  in  that  last,  last  view. 
When  by  the  gaiden  gate  we  took 

A  smiling  wort  adieu. 
Oh  Death,  thou  hast  a  charmed  touch, 

Though  cruel  'tis  and  cold  ; 
Embalmed  by  thee  in  memory. 

Love  never  can  grow  old.^  ^ 
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AN  ENGLISHMAN  UPON  AMERICAN  LITERA- 
TURE. 

[In  looking  over  a  file  of  English  papers  received 
by  late  arrivals  we  encounter  the  following  article 
in  the  London  Morning  Chronicle,  suggested  by  a 
recent  American  work.  -The  tone  of  it  is  far  su- 
perior to  that  of  ordinary  newspaper  criticisers. 
Such  articles  are  well  calculated  to  foster  a  gener- 
ous international  respect  between  fingland  and  the 
United  States.  We  copy  it  with  pleasure. — Pic- 
ayune,] 

T%e  Prose  Writers  of  America ;  with  a  Survey  of 
the  Intellectual  Hbtory,  Condition,  and  Prospects 
of  the  Country.  By  Rufus  Wilmot  Griswold. 
— Bentley. 

A  volume  such  as  this  is  a  treasure  to  all  who 
watch  with  eager  hopefulness,  and  hail  with  joy- 
fiCil  gratulation  the  daily  extending  triumphs  of  our 
English  language.  Apart  from  its  excellence  as 
a  collection  of  miscellanies,  and  the  intrinsic  beauty 
of  the  many  noble  specimens  of  eloquence  it  con- 
tains, it  will  possess,  for  a  considerable  section  of 
our  reading  public,  all  the  interest  of  literary  news. 
The  biographical  notices  of  the  various  writers, 
some  of  them  not  so  well  known  in  this  country 
as  they  deserve  to  be,  give  many  curious  illustra- 
tions  of  American  society  and  manners,  and  the 
summaries  of  their  literary  labors  contain  much 
well  conceived  and  finely  expressed  criticism.  It 
is  true  that  the  editor's  eulogies  are  often  too  large 
and  indiscriminate,  but  this  is  very  excusable  in  a 
book  of  which  a  principal  object  is  to  assert  and 
vindicate  the  literary  claims  of  his  countrymen. 

He  must  be  a  bold  man  who,  with  such  a  vol- 
ume as  this  before  him,  would  decry  the  Ameri- 
cans as  indifferent  to  literature,  as  unambitious  of 
its  distinctions,  or  incapable  of  its  achievements. 
Such  sneers  as  these  have  indeed  been  hazarded  ; 
but  they  have  proceeded  only  from  a  few  travelling 
book-makers,  incapable  of  observing  truly  or  infer- 
ring rightly,  and  from  critics  whose  only  inspiration 
was  to  be  found  in  their  presumptuous  malice  and 
crapulent  ignorance.  Sometimes  we  have  been 
told  that  the  Americans  could  not  produce  good 
writers  because  they  produced  good  pollticiaus  and 
good  citizens ;  that  Uiey  could  not  be  literary  be- 
cause they  were  democratic.  As  if  the  history  of 
the  whole  world  did  not  tell  us  that  republics  have 
always  been  as  fertile  in  great  authors  as  in  great 
statesmen  and  commanders,  and  that  the  home  of 
liberty  is  ever  the  home  of  arts  and  letters.  It  is 
true  that  the  democracy  of  the  Umted  States  is  a 
difi^nt  thing  from  the  democracies  of  Athens  or 
Florence,  but  it  6iEhn  only  in  being  a  more  perfect 
exemplification  of  its  type,  and  a  more  logical  de- 
velopment of  the  principles  on  which  these  were 
constructed.  Again,  it  is  said  that  the  Americans 
cannot  be  literary  because  they  are  practical ;  just 
as  if  the  greatest  English  authors,  tnm  Chancer, 
Spencer,  Shakspeare,  and  Bfilton,  down  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott  and  our  own  contemporaries,  had 
not  been  men  eminently  practical  in  the  scope  and 
objects  of  their  lives.     Bir.  Griswold  has  taken 


great  pains,  in  a  well  written  dissertation,  to  vin- 
dicate the  social  development  of  America  from  these 
and  similar  imputations ;  but  he  may  rest  assured 
that,  in  this  country  at  least,  they  were  never 
deemed  worthy  a  moment*s  attention  by  anybody 
who  possessed  the  means  of  forming  an  opinion. 

Coming  so  late  into  the  field  as  the  Americans 
have  done,  and  finding  the  harvest  well-nigh 
reaped,  it  is  rather  surprising  that  they  should 
have  seen  so  much  to  do,  and  have  done  it  so  well. 
Philosophers  like  Franklm  and  Edwards,  theologians 
and  moralists  like  Dwight  and  Channing ;  jurists 
such  as  Marshall,  Kent,  and  Story ;  political  es- 
sayists like  Hamilton  and  Everett :  novelists  like 
Brown  and  Cooper  (Washington  Irving  is  a  uni- 
versal genius ;)  historians  like  Bancrofl,  Prescott, 
and  Sparkes,  are  names  which  in  their  mere  men- 
tion carry  their  own  ovation ;  and  if  America  has 
yet  given  the  world  no  great  poet,  the  cause  must 
be  sought  neither  in  the  nature  of  her  population 
nor  the  circumstances  of  her  society.  Tliey  are 
made  of  the  same  stufif  as  the  people  from  whom 
Shakspeare  sprung,  and  the  elements  of  poetry  are 
rife  in  their  glorious  scenery,  and  the  striking  in- 
cidents of  broil  and  battle,  of  adventure  and 
romance,  which  abound  in  the  history  of  the  settle- 
ment of  thehr  country,  the  Indian  wars,  and  the 
revolutionary  struggle.  Nor,  whilst  felling  their 
primeval  forests,  and  subduing  the  unfilled  earth 
to  the  uses  of  man,  have  the  muse's  notes  been 
silent  amongst  them.  In  our  own  day  Halleck, 
Br3rant,  and  Longfellow  are  men  who  belong  to  a 
high,  perhaps  the  highest  order  of  Ijrrical  genips. 
But  why  ask  of  the  dawn  the  effulgent  glories  of 
noon-day,  or  the  softer  radiance  of  eventide  ?  They 
have  yet  chosen  rather  to  worship  reverently  at  the 
shrine  of  the  great  bards  who  have  gone  before, 
in  the  land  from  which  their  fathers  came,  than  to 
essay  new  ways  of  poetizing.  In  these  they  take 
pride,  for  they  are  to  them,  as  to  us,  an  imperish- 
able heritage.  And  now  that  the  sources  of  dis- 
cord between  Britain  and  America  have  been  dried 
up,  we  look  to  such  recollections  as  these  to  tighten 
the  bonds  of  unity,  and  to  restore  that  intimacy  of 
feeling  which  should  exist  between  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  British  race.  The  year  which  has 
passed  brought  with  it  noble  and  affecting  proofr 
of  the  warmth  of  firateroal  interest  in  pur  destinies 
which  still  exists  beyond  the  Atlantic ;  and  the 
tongue  we  speak  in  common  should  be  for  those 
families  of  mankind  the  pledge  of  a  concord  and 
harmony  which,  we  deeply  trust,  will  endure  for- 
ever, unbroken  by  anything  more  serious  tlian  a 
brother's  bickering.  If  ever  again  the  horizon 
should  be  darkened  by  the  prospect  of  a  fratricidal 
W9X,  the  language  hi  which  we  should  be  inclined 
to  address  America  would  be  that  in  which  the  ad- 
vent of  civil  strife  was  deprecated  by  one  of  the 
chief  lights  of  our  elder  poesy ; 

«  Come  the  eleventh  plagne,  rather  than  this  shooM 
be; 

Ceoe  sink  U8  rather  in  the  sea ; 
Come  rather  pestilence  and  reap  us  down ; 

Come  God's  sword  rather  than  our  ew^ 
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Let  nther  Roman  oome  again, 
Or  Saxon,  Noiman,  or  the  Dane. 
In  all  the  bonds  we  erer  bore, 
We  ffxfeved,  we  sighed,  we  wept  -,  we  nenrer  bloahed 
before." 

The  Americana  may  take  pride  in  their  histbr- 
ieal  laurels,  for  in  no  department  of  literary  exer- 
tion has  their  snooess  been  more  signal.  We 
eannot  forget  that  the  distinguished  man  who  now 
r^resents  the  United  States  in  this  country  has 
dso  preoninent  claims  to  be  regarded  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  American  letters.  '  Mr.  Bancroft*8 
historical  style  is  marked  by  a  serere  simplicity 
and  grandeur  which  might  be  imitated  with  advan- 
tage by  some  of  our  writera,  as  will  be  perceived 
from  the  following  fine  passage,  descriptiTe  of  the 
youth  of  Washington : 

"  After  long  years  of  strife,  of  repose,  and  of 
idife  renewed,  England  and  France  solemnly 
agreed  to  be  at  peace.  The  treaties  of  Aix  la 
ChapeDe  had  been  negotiated  by  the  ablest  states- 
men of  Europe,  in  the  splendid  forms  of  monaichi- 
eal  diplomacy.  They  believed  themselves  the 
aibiters  of  mankind,  the  pacificators  of  the  world 
— reconstructing  the  colonial  sjrstem  on  a  basis 
which  should  endure  for  ages— confirming  the 
peace  of  Europe  by  the  nice  adjustment  of  mate- 
rial forces.  At  the  very  time  of  the  congress  of 
Aix  la  Chapelle,  the  woods  of  Virginia  sheltered 
the  youthful  George  Washington,  the  son  of  a 
widow.  Bom  by  the  side  of  the  Potomac,  beneath 
the  roof  of  a  Westmoreland  farmer,  almost  from 
infancy  his  lot  had  been  the  lot  of  an  orphan.  No 
academy  had  welcomed  him  to  its  shades,  no  col- 
lege crowned  him  with  its  honors:  to  read,  to 
write,  to  ciphei^— these  had  been. his  degrees  in 
knowledge.  And,  now  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  in 
ifoest  c»f  an  honest  maintenance,  encountering  in- 
tolerable toil;  cheered  onward  by  being  able  to 
write  to  a  schoolboy  friend,  '  Dear  Richard,  a 
doubloon  is  my  constant  gain  every  day,  and  some- 
times six  pistoles ;'  '  himself  his  own  cook,  having 
no  spit  but  a  forked  stick,  no  plate  but  a  large 
chip ;'  roaming  over  spurs  of  the  Alleghanies,  and 
along  the  banks  of  the  Shenandoah  ;  alive  to  na- 
ture, and  sometimes  spending  the  best  of  the  day 
in  admiring  the  trees  and  richness  of  the  land  ; 
among  skin-clad  savages,  with  their  scalps  and 
rattles,  or  uncouth  emigrants,  that  would  never 
speak  English ;  rarely  keeping  in  a  bed  ;  holding 
a  bearskin  a  splendid  couch  ;  glad  of  a  resting-place 
for  the  night  upon  a  little  hay,  straw,  or  fodder, 
and  often  camping  in  the  forests,  where  the  place 
nearest  the  fire  was  a  happy  luxury — this  stripling 
surveyor  in  the  woods,  with  no  companion  but  his 
unlettered  associates,  and  no  implements  of  science 
but  his  compass  and  chain,  contrasted  strangdy 
with  the  imperial  magnificence  of  the  Congress  of 
Aix  la  Chapelle.  And  yet  God  had  selected,  not 
Kaunitz,  nor  Newcastle,  not  a  monarch  of  the 
honse  of  Hapsburg,  nor  of  Hanover,  but  the  Yir- 
ginia  stripling,  to  give  an  impulse  to  human  afilairs, 
and,  as  for  as  events  can  depend  on  an  individual, 


had  placed  the  rights  and  the  destinies  of  countless 
nillons  in  the  keeping  of  the  widow's  son." 
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Thx  St.  Louis  Republican  of  the  Ist,  contains 
some  information  conceming  the  progress  of  the 
Mormon  colony  which  is  to  be  located  at  the  **  Great 
Salt  Lake  City*'  in  California,  derived  from  a  Mr. 
Little  who  has  just  arrived  from  that  place,  which 
he  left  in  Auj^ust.    The  Republican  says : — 

We  learn  from  him  that  the  country  selected  fd 
the  habitation  of  the  Mormons  is  about  twenty 
miles  east  from  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  In  com^pmj 
with  others,  he  explored  the  valley,  and  he  repre- 
sents that  they  found  a  range  of  some  eighty  nules 
in  length,  and  perhaps  ten  to  twenty  miles  in  width. 
The  preparations  for  the  reception  of  the  advancing 
compHuay  of  Mormons,  were  not,  we  should  infer, 
very  extensive.  A  field  of  about  one  hundred  acres 
of  pound  had  been  planted  with  com,  potatoes, 
turnip,  and  other  edibles,  but  as  the  rain  seldom 
fell  there,  they  had  to  resort  to  the  uncertain  and 
laborious  process  of  irri^tion.  They  had  engaged 
in  the  erection  of  a  stockade,  to  protect  the  colony 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Indians,  covering  some  ten 
acres  of  ground,  within  which  from  a  hundred  and 
sixty  to  two  hundred  dwellings  weve  to  be  erected. 
Soine  parts  of  the  valley  have  a  very  fertile  appear- 
ance, but  others,  again,  are  exceedingly  poor,  and 
cannot  be  made  to  produce  anvthing. 

On  his  return  route,  Mr.  Little,  who  holds,  we 
believe,  some  high  office  in  the  Mormon  church, 
met  the  Mormon  emigrants  in  detached  parties.  He 
does  not  speak  very  flatteringly  of  their  condition, 
though  with  some  sanguine  hopes,  they  were  still 
moving  on  to  their  destination.  Many  of  the  heads 
of  the  families  were,  it  will  be  remembered,  taken 
to  fill  up  the  California  battalion  and  are  still  in 
California,  and  the  women  and  children  were  left  to 
get  along  as  they  .best  could.  In  manv  cases,  tittle 
boys  were  found  driving  the  teams,  barefoot,  and 
the  advanced  parties  were  reduced  to  some  ex- 
tremity for  the  want  of  food.  Two  hundred  of  the 
oxen  used  in  their  teams  had  died  after  leaving  In- 
dependence Rock,  from  eating  some  poisonous  sub- 
stance and  exhaustion,  and  they  were  compelled  to 
get  along  by  using  cows  in  their  stead.  All  were. 
It  is  feared,  stinted  for  provisions,  and  even  after 
their  arrival,  unless  game  could  be  procured  by 
their  hunters,  there  is  room  to  apprehend  sufifering 
from  starvation — ^Mr.  Little  representing,  at  the 
same  time,  that  in  and  around  the  Salt  Lake  valley, 
very  little  game  was  to  be  found.  On  the  whole, 
we  are  fearful  that  most  distressing  accounts  will 
be  received  from  this  people,  by  the  first  arrivals 
next  spring. 

The  following  order,  illustrating  some  of  the  dif 
ficulties  which  the  California  battalion  had  to  en 
counter,  has  been  placed  at  our  disposal : — 

•*  HcAOgUARTERS   MORMON   BaTTALION,  ) 

Mission  of  San  Diego,  30th  January,  1847.  ) 

Orokr  No.  1. 

**  The  lieut.  colonel  commanding,  congratulates 
the  battalion  on  their  safe  arrival  on  uie  shores  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  conclusion  of  its  march  of 
over  two  thousand  miles.  History  may  be  searched 
in  vain  for  an  equal  march  of  infantry  ;  nine  tenths 
of  it  has  been  through  a  wilderness,  where  nothing 
but  savages  and  wild  beasts  are  found ;  or  deserts, 
where,  mr  want  of  water,  there  is  no  living  crea 
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tuTO.  There,  with  almost  hopeless  labor,  we  have 
dug  deep  wells,  which  the  future  traTdler  will  ea- 
ioy.  Wiihout  a  guide  who  had  traversed  them,  we 
have  ventured  into  trackless  prairies,  where  water 
was  not  found  for  several  marches.  With  crowbar 
and  pickaxe  in  hand,  we  have  worked  our  way  over 
mountains,  which  seemed  to  defy  aught  save  the 
wild  goat ;  and  hewed  a  passage  through  a  chasm 
of  living  rock,  more  narrow  than  our  wagons.  To 
bring  these  first  wagons  to  the  Pacific,  we  have 
'  preserved  the  strength  of  the  mules,  by  herding 
them  over  large  tracts  which  you  have  laboriously 
guarded,  without  loss. 

**  The  garrisons  of  four  Presidios  of  Sonora,  con- 
centrated within  the  walls  of  Tueson,  g^ve  us  no 
pause  ;  we  drove  them  out  with  their  artillery ;  but 
our  intercourse  with  the  citizens  was  not  marked 
by  a  single  act  of  injustice.  Thus  marching,  half 
naked  and  half  fed,  and  living  upon  wild  animals, 
we  have  discovered  and  made  a  road  of  great  value 
to  our  country. 

**  Arrived  at  the  first  settlement  of  California,  after 
a  single  day's  rest,  you  cheerfully  turned  off  from 
the  route  to  this  point  of  promised  repose,  to  enter 
upon  a  campaign,  and  meet,  as  we  believed,  the 
approach  of  the  enemy;  and  this,  too,  without 
even  salt  to  season  your  sole  subsistence  of  fresh 
meat. 

"  Lieuts.  A:  J.  Smith  and  Geo.  Stoneman,  of  the 
1st  dragoons,  have  shared  and  given  valuable  aid  in 
all  these  labors. 

"  Thus,  volunteers,  you  have  exhibited  some  high 
and  essential  qualities  of  veterans.  But  much  re- 
mains undone ;  soon  you  will  turn  your  strict  atten- 
tion to  the  drill,  to  system  and  order,  to  forms  also, 
which  are  all  necessary  to  the  soldier. 

"  By  order  of     Lt.  Col.  P.  St.  Geo.  Cooki. 

[Signed]  P.  C.  Merriel,  Adjutant." 

Prom  the  N.  T.  Conrier. 

Chancellor  Kent  is  dead!  Such  was  the 
sdutation  which  passed  in  whispers  yesterday  from 
raouth  to  mouth  m  the  thronged  marts  of  business 
—in  the  precincts  of  courts  of  law — wherever  men 
most  do  congregate.  It  was  whispered  as  one  ut- 
ters something  sacred  at  once  and  sorrowful. 

It  is  even  so !  the  great  jurist,  the  pure  patriot, 
the  instructive  companion,  the  wise  teacher,  the 
ffood  man  is  dead !  But  he  had  been  permitted  to 
uve  beyond  the  ordinary  age  of  man,  and  has  gone 
down  to  the  tomb  as  the  sun  sets  in  the  west^-with 
splendor  mellowed  but  undimmed,  with  a  glory  re- 
flected from  earth  to  sky,  and  again  from  sky  to 
earth. 

James  Kent,  whom  yet  all  people  knew  and 
called  by  the  office  he  so  long  adorned — ^was  in  the 
87th  year  of  his  age — with  mind  unclouded,  with 
the  consciousness  of  a  well-spent  life — ^in  peace 
with  all  mankind — he  saw  the  approach  of  death — 
unmoved.  On  the  stage  of  life  he  had  played  his 
part  well — it  was  a  conspicuous  part,  and  at  the 
close  of  it,  wrapping  his  robe  around  him  with  dig^ 
nified  composure,  he  laid  him  down  to  die. 

We  cannot  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment  under^ 
take  to  present  even  a  sketch  of  the  career  of  this 
eminent  civilian.  It  would  be  unjust  moreover  if  it 
were  practicable,  for  he  who  did  so  much  for  the 
renown  of  his  country,  should  not  suffer  any  attaint 
of  his  own  from  imperfect,  however  well-meant, 
representation. 


But  of  the  public  man-— as  we  remember  him  fixr 
nearly  thirty  years— of  the  personal  friend — ^for  bo 
it  was  our  honor  and  deKi^t  to  be  permitted  to  con- 
sider him — ^we  may  utter  in  sadness  and  yet  in  tri- 
umph, some  of  the  facts  which  illustrate  this  glori- 
ous life. 

Mr.  Kent,  frt>m  1794  to  1824,  was  the  occupant 
of  a  judicial  station — ^beginning  vvith  that  of  recorder 
of  the  city  of  New  York  in  1794,  and  endnifi^  with 
that  of  ehancellor  of  the  state  in  1894.  Atthistnne 
he  accomplished  his  sixtieth  year,  and  thenceforth, 
according  to  the  arbitrary  assumption  of  the  con- 
stitution of  New  York,  he  was  to  be  deemed  inca- 
pable of  serving  the  puUic  as  a  judge.  But  nature, 
which  has  no  complaisance  for  the  chimerical  no- 
tions of  constitution-mongers — nature,  aided  by  an 
even  disposition,  a  life  of  moderation  and  temper- 
ance, and  saved  alike  from  decay  and  from  rust,  by 
cheerful  industry,  and  constant  application  of  tae 
inteUoctual  faeulties  to  the  pursuit  and  elucidatioD 
of  knowledge,  nature  vindicated  her  right  and  dig- 
nity in  his  person,  and  enabled  him,  alter  the  law 
had  pronounced  him  incompetent,  to  prepare  and 
give  to  the  toorld — ^we  use  the  word  advisedly— 
those  *<  Commentaries,"  which  take  second  rans  to 
no  known  trealises  on  law.  Edition  after  edition 
of  this  standard  work  has  been  published— each  one 
oaiefuUy  superintended,  improved,  and  added  to  by 
the  author ;  whose  mind  was  never  idle,  whose  in- 
dustry could  not  be  overtasked.  It  was  a  labor  of 
love  to  him,  and  is  fraught  with  benefits  innumer- 
able and  inappreciable  to  his  countrymen,  and  to  the 
cause  of  sound  conservative  principles  elsewhere. 

With  the  cheerinlness  and  elasticity  of  youth  in 
his  spirits,  and  in  his  step.  Chancellor  Kent  haseo- 
jojred,  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  a  sort  of 
moral  and  intellectual  supremacy  in  this  our  repub- 
lic, rarely  paid  to  any  man — and  never  was  any  one 
so  wholly  unspoiled  by  it.  Simplicity,  was  quite 
as  much  the  attribute  of  his  mind,  as  vigor  and 
justness — and  that  quality  gave  to  his  personal  lA- 
teroourse  an  indescnbable  charm. 

His  oiHaions  were  uttered  with  a  frankness  that 
an  open  and  honest  nature  can  alone  practise.  He 
had  no  concealments,  and  he  needed  none.  His 
learning  was  deep  and  varied — his  reading  compre- 
hended the  whole  scope  of  knowledge — his  memory 
was  feithful,  and  it  was  aided  by  the  habit,  invari- 
able we  believe  with  him,  of  reading  pen  in  hand 
and  annotating  as  he  read. 

He  was  educated  in  the  politics  of  the  federal 
school,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  his  youth — with 
Washington  for  its  chief,  and  such  men  as  Hamilton, 
Marshal  and  John  Jay  for  his  models  and  teachers 
From  the  high-toned,  conservative  and  patriotic 
principles  imbibed  from  such  sources.  Chancellor 
Kent  never  swerved.  He  died,  as  he  lived,  a  fed- 
eral republican. 

Into  the  domestic  sanctuary,  now  in  the  newness 
of  its  grief  at  the  loss  of  such  a  head,  we  may  not 
intrude,  further  than  to  say,  that  in  every  relation 
which  belongs  to  famOy,  and  in  all  the  qualities  of 
affection,  kindness  and  trust — in  the  cheerfulness 
which  irradiates,  and  the  steadfastness  which  binds 
toffether,  the  family  cirde— he  was  unsurpassed. 

When  the  tomb  shall  close  ovor  the  mortal  ze- 
maine  of  James.  Kent,  there  will  be  none  to  ffainsay 
the  xec<Mrd  that  there  lies  all  that  is  mortal  of  an 
d^le,  upright,  and  honest  man. 
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THE    PBIVATEERS. 

ftt  order  to  recollect  the  last  shots  fired  m  the 
European  battle-field  of  this  country,  a  man  most 
now  be  well  up  in  middle  age.  The  young  know 
nodiiiig  of  arms  but  fixnn  history ;  and  they  can 
hardly  persuade  themselves  that  the  most  pacific 
old  man  in  England,  is  the  same  Iron  Duke  who 
commanded  at  Waterloo  before  they  came  into  the 
world.  The  trade  of  soldiering  has  no  longer  any 
necessary  connection  with  fighting.  Its  duties  are 
merely  the  drill  and  parade,  and  the  wearing  of 
gay  clothes.  And  although  the  ofScers,  in  their 
different  grades,  are  hardly  so  well  paid  as  mer- 
chants' clerks,  still  there  is  always  a  sufilcient 
number  found  fi)r  so  easy  and  amiable  a  service. 
It  is  true  they  have  a  chance  of  being  drafted,  at 
some  time  or  other,  to  the  further  East,  several 
thousand  miles  away ;  but  they  know  very  well 
that  in  India  they  will  meet  wiUi  no  such  equal 
enemies  as  were  formerly  grappled  with  in  Europe, 
whild  in  China,  it  is  a  mere  amusement  to  bring 
down  the  baldheaded  celestials — ^in  fact,  a  human 
hatitte. 

Under  such  circumstaoices,  we  look  back  upon 
war  as  one  of  the  interesting  or  terrible  things  of 
the  past ;  and  although  somewhat  sick  of  the 
details  of  its  bloody  struggles,  firom  their  having 
been  so  frequently  obtruded  upon  our  notice,  we 
regard  the  composition  of  its  materials  and  char- 
acter as  legitimate  objects  of  Uterary  curiosity. 
One  of  the  strangest  departments  of  such  a  subject 
is  the  privateering  system  r  and  we  now  proceed  to 
ofier  some  illostrations  of  a  class  of  belligerents 
who  have  not  as  yet  received  due  attention  either 
&om  history  or  romance.  This  we  shall  do  by 
means  of  a  couple  of  individual  ^portraits— one 
French,  and  one  English — ^which  may  be  taken  as 
exhibiting,  though  of  course  in  higher  relief  than 
usual,  the  general  features  of  the  tribe. 

As  for  the  system  itself,  it  is  a  re^c  of  the  bar^ 
barism  of  the  middle  ages,  organized  and  legalized 
by  the  folly  or  depravity  of  modem  governments. 
It  is  the  piracy  of  the  northern  barbarians  and 
eastern  infidels  sanctioned  by  letters  of  marque — a 
document  which  afi*ects  to  give  the  right  of  reprisal, 
but,  in  reality,  invests  the  desperadoes  of  the  coun- 
try with  the  privilege  to  rob  and  murder.  This 
sort  of  commission  did  not  come  generally  into 
fashion  till  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  but 
once  fairly  afloat,  the  privateers  continued  to  main- 
tain their  flag  in  time  of  war,  in  spite  of  the  bursts 
of  indignation  which  their  excesses  called  forth 
from  the  neutral  nations.  Various  attempts  were 
made  to  bring  them  under  legal  restraint ;  but  to 
impose  any  control  but  that  of  force  upon  rufllans 
called  into  action  by  such  sordid  motives  was 
impossible.  Sometimes  the  channel  between  France 
and  England  was  swept  so  clean  by  the  sea 
guerillas  of  the  two  nations,  that  the  poor  privar 
teers  must  have  starved  if  they  had  not  turned 
liieir  arms  against  neutrals.  In  1758,  a  ship 
belonging  to  Holland,  (with  which  country  we 


were  then  at  peace,)  havbg  on  board  the  Spanidi 
ambassador  on  his  way  to  Denmark,  was  boarded 
by  three  different  squadrons  of  privateers,  and 
plundered  even  of  his  excellency's  baggage.  A 
little  hanging  was  had  recourse  to  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  and  in  the  following  year,  the  nuisance  still 
continuing  unabated,  great  numbers  of  the  privar 
teers,  as  they  were  taken  and  brought  into  the 
English  ports  from  time  to  time,  were  consigned 
to  the  gallows.  The  neglect  of  our  internal  police 
added  to  the  disorders  of  the  period;  and  the 
result,  a9  we  are  informed  by  historians,  was,  that 
an  ingredient 'of  savage  ferocity  mingled  in  the 
national  character. 

Forty  years  later — in  the  first  year  or  two  of 
the  present  century — ^when  the  war  raged  bitterly 
between  France  and  England,  the  career  of  two 
adventurers  commenced,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
channel,  who  were  destined  to  exercise  some 
influence  on  the  fortunes  of  each  other. 

Jerome  Harbour  resided  in  a  little  sea-port  on 
the  coast  of  Brittany — that  is,  when  he  was  on 
shore ;  for  although  now  only  twenty-four  years 
of  age,  he  had  b^n  fourteen  years  a  sailor,  man 
and  boy.  He  was  little,  fat,  fair,  with  short  ams 
and  round  shoulders.  His  face  was  the  reverse 
of  long ;  but  his  small  nose,  small  mouth,  and 
small  blue  eyes,  were  lost  in  its  width.  He  was, 
in  &ct,  anything  bat  the  pirate  of  poetry  or 
romance  in  form ;  and  in  other  respects  he  had 
nothing  to  distinguish  him  from  the  commonest  of 
common  sailors,  except  his  genius  for  sea  robbery. 
When  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  his  uncle,  a 
weaver  at  Yannes,  lefl  him  20,000  francs — a  large 
fortune  either  in  Normandy  or  Brittany ;  and  after 
twelve  months'  cogitations,  assisted  by  as  much 
brandy  as  would  have  gone  well-nigh  to  float  a  let- 
ter of  marque,  he  determined  to  invest  his  money 
in  the  purchase  of  a  vessel,  and  go  a  privateering. 

To  present  little  surface ;  to  take  hold  of  the 
water  by  length  rather  than  breadth ;  to  keep  the 
sea  in  any  weather ;  and  to  be  able  to  run  close-in 
shore  at  almost  any  depth — these  were  Jerome's 
requirements  in  a  ship.  And  all  these  and  more 
he  found  in  a  long,  low,  narrow  schooner,  which, 
notwithstanding,  he  cnt  down  still  further ;  shaving 
her  oflf  almost  to  the  water's  edge,  so  that  she  ran 
constantly  between  two  seas — one  below  her  keel, 
and  the  other  above  her  always  wet  deck.  This 
vessel  he  rigged  with  a  single  sail  of  enonnous 
proportions,  with  the  weight  of  which  the  long, 
low,  narrow  craft  rocked  like  a  cradle,  even  in  the 
harbor.  The  astounded  spectators  called  her  La 
Grenouille,  as  signifying  that  she  would  soon  seek 
her  proper  place  at  the  bottom.  *'  Be  it  so,"  said 
her  owner;  and  presently  the  figure-head  of  a 
f^g,  splendidly  painted  in  green  and  gold,  ap- 
peared at  the  bow.  Jerome  himself  was  from  that 
day  called  Captain  Grenouille,  and  in  the  covse 
of  a  few  years  was  known  on  the  shoie  of  the 
channel  by  no  other  name. 

His  commission,  in  the  mean  time,  had  arrived ; 
and  all  being  ready,  he  filled  his  tarry  hat  with 
six-firano  pieces,  and  stirring  them  un^as  he  walkpd 
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with  his  tarry  hand,  so  as  to  make  them  disooune 
vaoet  eloqueDt  music,  he  went  from  tavern  to  tav- 
ern to  find  a  crew.  The  guests  crowded  round 
him  at  the  enticing  sound. 

"  Who  is  for  the  GrenouiUet"  said  he ;  ''she 
sails  this  afternoon.'' 

"  I — 1 — I  !*'  cried  they  with  one  voice. 

''Avast,  brothers!  Who  are  you  with  the 
game  legV 

"  I  have  only  a  little  coohiess  with  the  govern- 
ment just  now." 

"  You  are  a  deserter  t" 

"  Yes,  Captain  Grenouille." 

"Nothmg  moret" 

"  Nothing  more  at  present." 

"  There  are  forty  francs ;  ship  yourself  at  once. 
And  you  with  the  plaster  on  your  eyeV 

"  The  police  are  such  ugly  fellows,  I  hate  to 
look  at  them." 

"  You  are  an  escaped  prisoner?" 

"  Yes,  captain." 

"  You  belong  to  the  Grenouille.  And  you 
with  the  down-look?" 

"  I  was  in  the  purser's  department  of  a  govem- 
aent  ship,  and  the  rascals  accused  me" 

"  We  shall  hear  the  story  again.  You  are  now 
in  the  purser's  department  of  the  Grenouille ;  but 
mind  this,  brother,  that  the  first  cipher  you  turn 
into  a  nine  by  putting  a  tail  to  it,  I  shall  take  off 
your  head  from  your  shoulders,  and  so  make  a 
cipher  of  you!" 

This  arithmetical  sally  was  received  with  a  roar 
of  laughter  which  made  the  glasses  jingle ;  and,  in 
fine,  by  the  time  Captain  Grenouille  had  made  the 
tour  of  the  taverns,  a  crew  was  collected  which 
comprised  the  choicest  ruffianism  of  the  place. 

That  aflemoon  the  whole  population  ran  along 
the  rocks  to  see  the  Grenouille  leave  the  harbor. 
The  sight  was  worth  the  trouble ;  for  as  she  got 
out  into  rough  water,  she  appeared  to  pass  be- 
tween two  seas,  like  a  weaver^s  shuttle  between  the 
threads.  Nothing  was  visible  but  the  mighty  sail 
flinging  its  gigantic  shadow  upon  the  water,  and 
the  legs  of  the  crew,  who  were  squatted  listlessly 
at  the  port^holes,  leaning  their  chins  on  the 
breeches  of  the  guns,  and  smoking  with  impertur- 
bable gravity.  The  next  afternoon  the  Grenouille 
returned  into  the  harbor,  towing  after  her  an  Eng- 
lish brig  loaded  with  sugar  and  tobacco. 

But  we  have  no  intention  to  record  the  battles, 
victories,  repulses,  flights,  and  escapes  of  the 
Grenouille.  Such  narratives  have  now  become 
nauseous,  from  the  frequency  of  their  appearance, 
and  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  taste 
of  the  public.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  vessel 
became  the  terror  of  the  channel ;  and  her  captain, 
notwithstanding  liis  awkward  build  and  low-breed- 
ing, the  very  Roland  of  privateers.  It  may  be 
matter  of  surprise  that  a  little  fat  man,  with  a  bul- 
let-head and  a  great  stomach,  should  have  acquired 
and  retained  so  perfect  a  command  as  was  neces- 
sary for  the  success  of  the  letter  of  marque  over 
the  most  desperate  crew  that  ever  floated  on  blue 
water ;  but  Captain  Grenouille  had  such  ways  of 


penuasion  as  no  human  being  could  withstand. 
When  he  ordered,  implicit  and  instantaneous  obe- 
dience was  necessary :  but  not  because  he  spolM 
louder  than  usual,  or  had  recourse  to  such  ungen- 
tlemanly  enticements  as  knocking  recusants  down 
with  a  handspike :  &r  from  it.  If  a  voice  or  a 
hatad  was  raised  beyond  the  desirable  pitch,  be 
invited  the  indiscreet  individual  to  his  cabin,  and 
pouring  out  for  him  a  glass  of  rum  from  his  oldest 
bottle,  addressed  him  in  some  such  terms  as  these : 
— "  Now  do,  brother,  I  beg  of  you,  treat  me  with 
a  little  more  kindness.  I  am  as  true  a  comrade  as 
ever  a  fellow  had,  and  even  now,  so  far  from  being 
angry,  you  see  I  am  as  mild  as  a  lamb.  But  my 
dear  friend,  don't  do  so  again ;  for  it  would  oom* 
pel  me — you  know  it  would,  old  chap— it  would 
reduce  me  to  the  really  unpleasant  necessity  of 
blowing  out  your  brains  with  this  pistol.  There, 
it  is  all  amicably  understood  between  us ;  and  now, 
take  another  glass  of  rum — it  is  real  good  stuflP— 
and  jump  up  to  your  woric  again  like  a  rigger !" 
Thii  remonstrance  never  failed  of  its  efiect;  and 
for  the  simple  reason,  that  every  man  on'  board 
knew  that  Captain.  Grenouille  would  do  what  he 
said — "  seeing  as  how"  he  had  already  done  it 
more  than  once. 

Captain  Grenouille  was  w^idely  diflerent  from  his 
crew,  and  from  most  other  seamen,  in  one  remark- 
able particular.  He  was  no  niggard  of  his  money, 
and  yet  no  spendthrift.  He  was  devoutly  attached 
to  the  sea,  but  at  the  same  time  had  a  passionate 
desire  to  be  a  landed  proprietor.  He  was,  in 
short,  a  Norman  as  well  as  a  rover ;  and  he  gar- 
nered up  from  time  to  time  the  produce  of  lus 
lawful  piracy  in  fields,  and  bams,  and  cows,  and 
cider-mills.  An  economist  privateer  must  needs 
be  a  terrible  phenomenon,  and  Captain  Grenouille 
was  this  phenomenon. 

But  Captain  Grenouille  was  not  alone  in  his 
glory.  He  had  a  rival  from  the  other  side  of  the 
channel  who  was  as  distinguished  a  scoundrel  as 
himself.  The  real  name  of  this  worthy,  we  regret 
to  say,  is  not  on  record ;  but  his  soubriquet  was 
Beggar— Ci^tain  Beggar — and  the  vessel  he  com- 
manded was  a  schooner  called  the  Hunger.  Among 
his  crew  were  some  regularly-bred  seamen ;  but 
the  greater  number  were  smugglers,  thieves, 
ruined  gamesters,  and  bankrupts — the  miscellane- 
ous vagabonds,  in  short,  who,  in  this  amphibious 
country,  take  to  the  water  by  instinct  when  the 
land  becomes  too  hot  to  hold  them.  Captain  Beg- 
gar himself  had  been  bred  to  the  law,  and  is  even 
said  to  have  practised  as  a  barrister ;  and  his  early 
studies  were  of  great  benefit  to  him  in  sundry  pre- 
dicaments arising  in  his  new  profession.  He  was 
a  little  young  man,  like  the  French  privateer ;  but, 
unlike  him,  was  thin  and  pale.  In  action  he  sus- 
tuned  himself  with  gin,  as  Napoleon  did  with 
snuflf;  but  as  the  liquid  fire  burned  in  his  entrails, 
it  served  only  to  sharpen  his  inteUect,  while  exter- 
nally it  gave  him  a  phantom-like  appearance  that 
terrified  his  very  crew.  When  all  was  over,  his 
excitement  suddenly  evaporated ;  and  the  poor  lit- 
tle wretch  dropped  upon  the  dedc^  a  mere  lifislasa 
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lag  soaked  in  spirits,  and  was  carried  off  to  his 
kamroock. 

These  two  great  rivals  met  for  the  first  time  off 
Cape  la  Hogue,  and  in  drcumstances  of  some  inter- 
est. The  English  privateer  was  in  chase  of  a  French 
trig  loaded  to  the  gunwale,  and  stretching  in  des- 
peration under  a  cloud  of  canvass  for  Cherbourg. 
But  the  efforts  of  the  latter  were  vain  ;  for  it  was 
Hunger  that  was  after  her,  and  the  importunate 
Beggar  would  not  be  denied.  She  was  just  about 
i»  surrender  as  the  guns  of  her  pursuer  thundered 
^nicker  and  quicker  over  the  abyss,  when  suddenly 
die  desert  circle  of  water,  whidi  was  their  field  of 
strife,  opened  at  another  point  of  the  horizon, 
tboat  three  leagues  distant,  and  there  entered  upon 
the  arena  two  other  vessels.  One  of  these  fled, 
sad  the  other  pursued,  and  the  sound  of  their  dis- 
tant cannonade  came  sullen  and  subdued  over  the 
deep.  They  were  of  course  French  and  English  ; 
and  Captain  Beggar  had  here  an  opportunity  of 
saving  a  countryman  and  destroying  an  enemy. 
Bat  the  privateers,  even  in  the  construction  of  the 
law,  were  afloat  on  their  own  account ;  they  were 
nnder  no  legal  constraint  to  interfere  ;*  and  even 
after  the  strangers  proved  to  be  an  EngUah  argosy 
in  the  very  clutches  of  the  Greoouille,  Captain 
Beggar  looked  with  his  hungry  eyes  at  the  heavy 
French  brig,  teeming  with  spoil,  and  stood  irreso- 
lute. 

Desiring  to  learn  the  enemy ^s  intention,  he  at 
length  put  his  ship  about,  and  made  a  sweep  round, 
as  if  with  the  view  of  examining  the  new-comers 
(iom  a  different  quarter.  This  manceuvre  was  ex- 
actly imitated  by  Captain  Grenouille  ;  and  by  and 
by  ihe  two  privateers  were  in  a  line  in  which,  if 
hi  enough  produced,  they  must  have  met.  As 
they  came  nearer  and  nearer,  they  both  cleared  for 
action ;  but  even  when  greatly  widiin  cannon  range, 
not  a  gun  spoke  their  counsel.  When  at  length 
they  might  have  fought  with  pistols,. a  small  boat 
was  seen  putting  off  from  the  Grenouille;  and 
Captain  Beggar,  leaping  instantly  into  his  yawl, 
went  out  to  meet  her,  as  in  politeness  bound,  half 
way.  The  two  captains  saluted  each  other  as  their 
boats  came  alongside. 

**What  are  we  to  be  about?"  said  Captain 
Grenouille. 

**  DonH  know,"  replied  Captain  Beggar. 

**  If  I  take  you,  what  shall  I  do  vrith  your  ras- 
cally crew,  that  are  not  worth  a  five-franc  piece  ?" 

"And  if  I  take  you,  what  shall  I  make  of  yours, 
for  the  whole  boiling  of  whom  I  would  not  give  a 
herring !" 

"  Then  I  should  lose  yonder  three  masted-prize.*' 

"And  I  yonder  brig,  with  a  cargo  that  seems 
borsting  out  of  her  hatches  for  very  richness." 

"  Suppose  we  each  go  about  our  own  business  V 

•*  Done." 

*This  is  proved  hy  the  divisioa  of  spoil  s  whkh,  in  the 
caw  of  a  govemmeDt  prize,  was  shared  in  by  say  govern- 
meot  ships  that  chanoiBd  to  be  within  sight,  it  being[  sup- 
posed that  it  was  their  intention,  as  it  was  their  business, 
ts  lend  a  hand.  The  privateess,  oo  the  contrary,  whose 
basioess  was  their  own  interest,  received  prize-money 
only  when  they  had  been  actually  engaged  in  the  mSlie, 
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"  Done." 

"  Shall  we  do  a  little  more.  Captain  Frog!" 

"  Say  away.  Captain  Beggar." 

"  Well,  there  are  ten  ships  of  ours  which  will 
pay  me  a  thousand  pounds  apiece,  if  I  bring  them 
safely  through  the  channel.  Will  you  let  them 
alone!     One  good  turn,  you  know" 

"  Of  course.  Here  is  a  list  I  happen  to  have  m 
my  pocket  of  ten  customers  of  the  same  sort 
Give  me  yours.     Is  it  agreed!" 

"Agreed  ;"  and  the  two  captains,  first  shaking 
hands,  and  then  pulling  off  hats,  returned  to  theif 
ovim  ships,  and  bore  away  for  opposite  points  of 
the  horizon. 

The  paction  viras  honorably  kept.  Gold  be- 
came a  drug  among  the  privateeis,  who  could 
hardly  contrive  to  spent  it  fast  enough  to  prevent 
its  accumulation;  and  Captain  Grenouille,  who* 
still  held  to  his  crotchet  of  investment,  was  at 
length  so  great  a  landed  proprietor,  that  he  had 
serious  thoughts  of  giving  up  the  sea,  except  a 
cruise  against  the  English  now  and  then  for  amus^> 
ment. 

One  day,  when  this  idea  was  passing  through 
his  mind,  and  with  the  greater  force,  that  he  had 
been  scouring  the  channel  for  a  week  without  fall* 
ing  in  with  anything  worth  his  attention,  a  pronn 
ising  object  was  seen  on  the  verge  of  the  leeward 
horizon.  It  proved  to  be  a  large,  dusky,  awkward 
ship,  which  lay  upon  the  water  like  an  island ; 
and  the  heart  of  Captain  Grenouille  was  glad 
within  him,  as  he  noted  her  unwieldy  bulk,  her 
peaceful  build,  and  fat,  bloated  appearance.  A 
thousand  jibes  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  on  ths 
privateer *8  deck,  as  they  set  their  vessel,  with  her 
gigantic  sail,  large  before  the  wind,  and  trundled 
down  upon  the  stranger,  rolling  from  side  to  side, 
now  over,  and  now  under  the  waves,  like  a  poi«- 
poise  gambolling  after  a  shoal  of  herrings.  They 
'  likened  the  huge  merchantman  to  a  sleeping  whale, . 
whose  blubber  they  would  have  under  hatches  in 
no  time ;  and  then  they  described  her  as  an  ovcf- 
grown  turtle,  which  they  would  cut  up  and  devour 
for  dinner.  The  object  of  their  jocularity,  in  ths 
mean  time,  as  if  confiding  in  her  vastness,  took  nd' 
notice  of  their  approach  ;  and  Captain  Grenouille, 
as  he  neared  her,  threw  his  ship  up  in  the  wind,, 
that  he  might  not  damage  his  green  and  gold  ftog 
against  the  senseless  sides  of  the  leviathan. 

"  I  see  nothing  on  deck,"  said  Captain  Gre- 
nouille, when  they  were  within  a  stone's-cast,. 
"but  a  dog,  and  a  man  in  a  cotton  nightcap. 
Ahoy !"  bellowed  he  through  his  speaking-trun^- 
pet,  "  which  of  you  two  is  the  captain  ?" 

"  Tis  I,"  replied  the  man  in  the  cotton  nigliV 
cap — "I — Captam  Beggar!" — and  at  the  word, 
a  discharge  of  musketry  swept  the  decks  of  the 
French  privateer  as  with  a  besom.  Captain  Gr»- 
nouUle,  like  most  of  his  comrades,  was  laid  pro»> 
trate ;  and  when  he  next  opened  his  eyes,  he  found 
himself  in  the  prison  of  Plymouth. 

He  was  one  of  the  ten  Frenchmen  who  efllected 
an  escape  famous  in  the  annals  of  ingenuity  and 
daring.     Without  the  assistance  of  a  single  instro- 
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meQt  of  aay  kind,  wood  or  iron,  they  excayated  a 
tunnel  from  their  dungeon,  eighty  feet  long,  and 
four  feet  wide,  carrying  away  the  rubbish  in  their 
pockets,  and  spreading  it  over  the  surface  of  a 
court  where  they  were  permitted  to  walk  twice  a 
day.  The  task,  however,  was  not  a  brief  one  ; 
and  when  Captain  Grenouille  at  length  revisited 
his  Norman  farms,  the  harvest  had  been  gathered 
three  times  during  his  absence. 

He  was  wealthy ;  his  estate  was  flourishing ; 
:aAd  his  friends  urged  him  to  marry,  and  subside 
quietly  into  a  great  proprietor.  But  Captain  Gre- 
nouille had  an  account  to  settle,  which  was  his 
thought  by  day  and  his  dream  by  night.  Captain 
Beggar  must  be  paid  to  the  last  farthing ! — ^he 
must  be  rewarded  with  interest  upon  interest ;  this 
was  the  only  condition  upon  which  he  could  rest. 
After  a  glance  over  his  farms,  and  a  second  at  the 
lady  recommended  for  promotion  as  Madame  Gre- 
.nouille,  he  set  himself  to  look  out  for  a  v< 
which  should  rival  his  lost  beauty.  All  was  ready 
towards  the  end  of  January,  1814 ;  and  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  all  was  ready,  he  set  sail  in  quest 
<of  his  enemy,  in  the  midst  of  what  was  little  less 
than  a  gale  of  wind. 

By  and  by  it  was  quite  a  gale  of  wind ;  and  at 
the  tail  of  the  storm  there  descended  so  thick  a  fog 
upon  the  channel,  that  Captain  Grenouille,  by  this 
time  dismasted  and  water-logged,  found  himself 
driving  about,  the  sport  of  the  winds  and  waves, 
without  the  possibility  of  ascertaining  his  bearings, 
or  even  knowing  whether  they  were  close  to  Uie 
land,  or  had  a  dozen  miles  of  sea-room.  It  was 
intensely  cold,  and  the  air  was  so  thick  that  they 
seemed  to  breathe  sponge.  All  day  they  could 
only  just  recognize  one  another's  faces ;  but  as  the 
night  fell  down  in  darkness  and  horror,  even  ibis 
last  comfort  was  withdrawn.  The  strain  of  the 
ship's  timbers  was  so  great,  that  there  was  the 
strongest  possibility  of  her  going  to  pieces,  with- 
out the  agency  of  anything  harder  than  water ; 
but  at  two  hours  afVer  midnight  a  sudden  shock 
was  felt,  and  after  some  wild  convulsions,  the 
groaning  vessel  seemed  to  be  settling  down  in  deep 
water. 

"  Out  with  the  long-boat !"  roared  Captain  Gre- 
nouille through  his  trumpet,  and  the  order  vras  not 
given  a  moment  too  soon ;  for  the  ship,  after  a 
furious  plunge,  went  down  like  a  stone,  v6ry  nearly 
sucking  boat  and  men  with  her  into  the  abyss. 
The  proximate  cause  of  the  catastrophe  had  be- 
come obvious  as  the  long-boat  was  leaving  her 
side ;  for  in  addition  to  their  own  crew,  number- 
ing nine  men,  eleven  strangers  tumbled  in  in  the 
dark'.  It  was  a  case  of  collision.  Both  vessels, 
lieing  near  their  last  hour  at  any  rate,  perished  in 
the  shock ;  and  both  crews  saved  themselves  in 
the  same  boat. 

Captain  Grenouille,  who  had  been  the  last  man 
to  quit  his  ship,  threw  himself  down  sulky  and 
silent  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat ;  leaving  the  task 
of  baling  to  the  rest,  who  had  some  difficulty  in 
keeping  her  afloat.  Not  a  word  was  exchanged 
among  that  sullen  crew  till  the  gray  light  of  the 


dawn  broke  upon  the  sea,  showing  that  the  fog 
had  cleared.  Captain  Grenouille,  who  had  sank 
into  a  doze,  opened  his  eyes,  then  shut  them  again ; 
then  rubbed  them  very  hard,  opened  them  once 
more,  and  stared  right  forward.  But  he  had  not 
rubbed  out  the  phantom  which  haunted  him,  and 
which  he  at  first  supposed  to  be  the  fragment  of  a 
dream ;  and  when  he  recognized  Captain  Beggar 
in  lith  and  limb  sitting  quietly  on  a  beam  before 
him,  he  sprang  up  with  a  shout,  and  catching  an 
axe  from  one  of  his  men,  rushed  upon  his  enemy. 
But  the  ten  English  sailors  were  up  as  prompUy 
in  defence  of  their  captain ;  every  right  hand  on 
board  was  in  the  air ;  and  every  bunch  of  fingers 
grasped  a  cutlass.  The  two  leaders,  however, 
accustomed  to  think  in  the  midst  of  peril,  soon 
came  to  their  bearings. 

"  Good  morning.  Captain  Grenouille,"  said  he 
of  the  departed  Hunger.  Captain  Grenouille 
growled. 

''  Have  you  any  biscuit?"  persisted  the  English 
privateer. 

"  We  have  nothing,"  replied  Captain  Grenouille. 

"  We  could  o^r  you  as  much  ourselves,"  said 
Captain  Beggar ;  '*  but  since  we  cannot  eat,  let  us 
go  to  council.  We  are  now  between  Guernsey 
and  Cherbourg^— that  is,  between  England  and 
France ;  but  nearer  the  former.  It  is  clear  to  me, 
therefore,  that  we  must  steer  for  Guernsey." 

''  It  is  clear  to  you  that  I  must  still  be  a  pris- 
oner in  England!  To  the  east,  say  I — ^for 
France !" 

"  Where  I  shall  be  your  prisoner.  Is  it  not 
sot" 

"  ExacUy." 

"  But  I  have  two  men  more  than  you,  and  that 
'  turns  the  scale." 

I  *'  We  shall  see ;"  and  the  Frenchmen  ranged 
themselves  in  the  bows,  while  the  English,  under 
their  captain,  kept  the  stem.  Appearances  threat- 
ened a  bloody  struggle ;  but  at  that  moment  a 
large  ship  was  seen  emerging  firom  the  haze,  and 
presently  the  report  of  a  heavy  gun  boomed  along 
the  water. 

"She  is  French!"  cried  Grenouille;  "yon 
will  dance,  captain !" 

"  She  is  English,"  replied  Beggar ;  "  you  will 
return  to  Plymouth,  captain!"  But  she  was 
neither  one  nor  other,  for  the  next  moment  the 
Dutch  flag  rolled  out  upon  the  breeze. 

"Are  we  your  prisoners,  or  you  ourst"  shouted 
the  two  privateers  to  the  Dutchman  vritb  their  cus- 
tomary audacity. 

"  Neither,"  replied  he :  "  Napoleon  has  ceased 
to  reign,  and  all  the  world  is  at  peace." 

"  Give  us  your  hand !"  said  Captain  Beggar. 

"  There  it  is,"  replied  Captain  Grenouille.  "  I 
wish  that  Dutchman  had  not  been  in  such  a  coor 
founded  harry  with  his  news,  that  I  might  hafe 
taught  yon  to  dance,  brother ;  but  since  we  ore  at 
peace,  why,  we  are — ^there  is  no  help  for  it !" 

Who  would  promote  a  state  of  things  which 
could  resuscitate  the  Grenouille  and  Beggar  school 
of  miscreants  1  r^  i 
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From  Ctiambeni'  JoaraaL 
THE  LITTLE   DANCING-MASTER. 

PoLTBORS  Jasmin  was,  as  he  said  himself,  "  a 
professor  of  the  TeTpsichorean  art ;"  in  plainer 
terms,  a  dancing-master.  Being  a  short-legged, 
dnmpy  Kttie  man,  nature  did  not  seem  to  have  in- 
tended him  for  any  extraordinary  feats  of  agility ; 
hat  an  irresistible  vocation  had  enabled  him  to  over^ 
eome  every  physical  obstacle.  As  he  was  a  mai^ 
lied  man,  and  the  father  of  seven  children,  he 
remained  poor,  in  spite  of  the  almost  snpematnral 
industry  with  whidi  he  applied  himself  to  his  art 
both  day  and  night.  Instead  of  owning  a  handsome 
and  fashionably-situated  stxhn  de  danMy  he  was  al- 
lowed to  waste  his  talents  in  a  damp  cellar-like 
room,  looking  on  the  yard  of  a  dingy  house  in  the 
Rue  St.  Denis,  where  he  daily  revealed  the  mys- 
teries of  the  light  muse  to  the  smart  shopmen  and 
pretty  grisettes  of  tiie  neighborhood. 

Still,  Monsieur  Jasmin  was  a  contented,  and 
even  a  happy  man :  the  lightness  and  buoyancy 
of  his  profession  seemed  to  have  passed  into  his 
heart.  His  manners,  however,  were  very  grave 
and  dignified  ;  and  when  he  danced,  he  became  so 
solemn,  that  his  pupils,  like  the  courtiers  of  the 
Qrand  Monarque  on  a  similar  occasion,  remained 
stnick  with  awe  at  the  imposing  sight.  To  say 
the  truth,  M.  Jasmin  had  a  respect  for  dancing ; 
he  looked  upon  it  as  a  very  grave  afiair,  and  could 
not  bear  to  hear  it  lightly  spoken  of,  or  turned  into 
ridicule.  If  anything  could  tend  to  increase  M. 
Jasmin's  natural  equanimity  of  temper,  it  must 
have  been  the  high  opinion  he  entertained  of  his 
art,  his  own  person,  and  his  family.  Madame 
Polydore  Jasmin,  according  to  him,  possessed  the 
gift  of  eternal  youth ;  at  least  he  solemnly  averred 
—and  he  believed  it — that  she  had  not  altered  in 
the  least  since  the  day  of  their  first  meeting,  when 
her  coal-black  eyes,  rosy  cheeks,  and  pleasant 
smile  first  won  his  tender  heart.  Others  averred 
diat  cares  and  anxiety  had  rendered  the  poor 
woman  pale  and  thin,  and  that  she  was  only  the 
shadow  of  her  former  self;  but  of  this  he  saw  and 
knew  nothing,  and  his  love  for  his  wife  remained 
onabated .  She  was  a  good ,  simple-hearted  woman , 
well  deserving  of  affection,  and  entirely  devoted  to 
her  fiimily :  her  love  and  veneration  for  her  hus- 
band were  unbounded :  she  entertained,  moreover, 
the  deepest  respect  for  dancing,  and  looked  upon 
M.  Jasmin  as  the  high  priest  of  that  mysterious 
art.  The  children  of  this  worthy  couple  were  like 
their  parents— contented,  good-humored,  and  sun- 
ple-hearted:  their  education  was  very  carefuUy 
attended  to  ;  for  there  had  not  been  danced  a  pas 
hi  France  since  the  dajrs  of  Louis  XTV.  with  whikih 
they  were  not  thoroughly  acquainted. 

Amongst  the  few  acquaintances  of  M.  and 
Madame  Jasmin,  who  were  rather  shy  and  re- 
aerfed,  was  one  of  their  neighbors,  M.  Bourreux, 
a  disagreeable,  satirical  old  man,  who  had  no  chil- 
dren, was  thought  to  be  in  easy  circumstances, 
oootinually  talked  about  making  his  will,  and 
privileged  to  say  whatever  he  pleased. 


without  giving  offence,  to  any  of  the  families  which 
he  daily  visited — ^teasing  the  children,  anno3ring 
the  parents,  and  turning  the  household  arrange- 
ments into  ridicule,  during  the  whole  time  of  his 
stay.  On  a  fine  summer  evening  this  amiable  in- 
dividual condescended  to  pay  M.  Jasmin  a  visit. 
To  the  dancing-master's  suprise,  he  was  unusually 
gracious.  The  high  polish  of  Madame  Jasmin's 
bees'-waxed  floors  seemed  to  transport  him  with 
admiration :  by  an  adroit  transition  he  contrived  to 
connect  the  subject  with  M.  Jasmin's  proficiency 
in  his  art ;  and  he  was  so  eloquent  on  both  topics, 
that  the  heart  of  the  dancing-master's  wife  sweDed 
with  pride,  whUst .  equally  gratifying  feelings  agi- 
tated her  husband.  In  his  sudden  fit  of  amiability, 
M.  Bourreux  even  attempted  to  pat  the  heads  of 
the  children,  and  say  a'  few  kind  words,  but  diey 
all  drew  away  with  instinctive  mistrust.  When 
his  stay  had  been  somewhat  prolonged,  M.  Boar> 
reux  rose  to  depart ;  but,  as  though  suddenly  reo- 
oDecting  himself,  he  turned  towards  his  host,  and 
with  a  bland  sniile  observed,  '^  My  dear  Monsieur 
Jasmin,  allow  me  to  congratulate  you  before  I  go ; 
I  am  indeed  delighted." 

M.  Jasmin  opened  his  eyes  very  wide,  and 
seemed  bewUdered;  his  wife  looked  at  liim  as 
though  for  an  explanation.  M.  Bourreux  con* 
tinned :  '*  It  is  perhaps  indiscreet  in  me  to  mention 
this  so  early ;  but  I  really  could  not  command  my 
feelings." 

The  dancing-master  and  his  wife  exdisnged 
glances :  "  What  could  this  mean?" 

"  What !"  exclaimed  the  visitor  ;  "  can  you  be 
unacquainted  with  an  event  concerning  you  so 
neariy  %  Nay,  then,  let  me  have  the  pleasure" 
And  without  finishing  the  sentence,  he  drew  a 
newspaper  from  his  pocket,  and  handed  it  with  a 
smile  to  M.  Jasmin.  The  dancing-master  me- 
chanically glanced  over  the  paragraph  pointed  out 
by  M.  Bourreux  ;  but  scarcely  had  he  read  a  few 
lines,  when  he  became  very  pale,  and  sank  down 
on  a  seat. 

''What  is  the  matter,  Polydore t"  cried  the 
alarmed  Madame  Jasmin. 

"  'T  is  only  the  effect  of  joy,"  coolly  rematked 
M.  Bourreux ;  "  he  will  soon  come  round." 

But  instead  of  coming  round,  M.  Jasmin  be- 
trayed increasing  emotion ;  his  little  gray  eyes 
twinkled  with  tears ;  and  moumfuily  shalchig  his 
head,  he  exclaimed  in  a  broken  tone,  "  Poor  fel- 
fow !  I  taught  him  how  to  dance  :  is  it  now  come 
to  this  t"  and  with  another  shake  of  the  head,  ex- 
pressive of  the  deepest  melancholy,  he  allowed  the 
paper  to  fall  to  the  ground.  Madame  Jasmin  ha»- 
tily  picked  it  up,  looked  over  the  pangnq^h  whkdi 
had  so  aflected  her  husband,  and  fairly  burst  into 
tears,  whilst  M.  Bourreux  eyed  them  both  wiA  un- 
disguised contempt.  Not  to  keep  the  reader  in 
suspense,  we  will  state  that  the  paper  so  offidoudy 
produced  by  M.  Bourreux  announced  the  death  d 
Jaques  Jasmin,  merchant  of  New  Orleans,  vdieie 
he  had  died  of  the  yellow  fever,  on  the  eve  of  re- 
turning to  his  native  country  with  a  large  fortune.. 
Ab  the  deceased  was  a  cousin  of  M.  Jasmin,  of 
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whom  he  had  not  heard  for  seTeral  years,  the 
gdden  conaequeiiceB  of  this  oTOot  cbieflj  struck  M. 
Bourreox,  who,  when  he  saw  the  paltry  light  in 
which  his  firiends  heheld  it,  began  to  look  upon 
them  as  more  shallow  and  foolish  beings  than  he 
had  till  then  thought  them  to  be.  M.  and  Madame 
Jasmin  were  in  the  mean  while  relieving  their  grief 
by  enumerating,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the 
manifold  Tirtues  of  the  deceased. 

"  So  -good-tempered  !*'  exclaimed  madame. 
'*  So  willing  to  learn  too !"  observed  her  hu»- 
band. 

**  The  newspaper  says  he  died  immensely  rich,*' 
urged  M.  Bourreux. 

**  He  deserved  it,'*  warmly  cried  M.  Jasmin. 
'*  Poor  lad !  when  he  went  away  ten  years  back, 
to  se^  his  fortune,  '  Trust  me,  Cousin  Jasmin,' 
says  he, '  I  shall  make  my  way ;  and  honestly 
too,'  he  added  proudly ;  for  he  was  proud,  poor 
Jaques  was." 

**  Ay,  and  don't  you  recollect  how,  when  jron 
slipped  the  piece  of  gold  into  his  little  trunk,  he 
prened  your  hand,  and  could  not  ^eak!"  observed 
Bfadame  Jasmin,  wiping  her  eyes. 

**  I  dedare,"  replied  her  husband  with  surprise, 
<*  I  had  forgotten  all  about  that.  Well,  he  was 
welcome  to  it ;  but  it  was  a  loan,  not  a  gift ;  and 
indeed,  if  ever  his  children  come  to  France,  I  shall 
remind  them,  in  a  polite  manner  of  course,  of  the 
debt." 

*'  Tour  cousin  was  never  married,  and  has  left 
no  children,"  sharply  said  M.  Bourreux. 

"  Well,  I  might  have  known  that,"  replied  M. 
Jasmin;  "  for  when  he  was  going  away, '  Cousin,' 
says  he,  *  I  shall  never  marry  but  a  pretty,  lively 
Frenchwoman  like  Madame  Jasmin.'  Here  the 
dancing-master  tenderly  glanced  towards  his  wife, 
who  positively  blushed. 

**  Well,  but  do  you  also  know,"  impatiently 
exclaimed  M.  Bourreux,  '*  that  your  cousin  haiB 
left  no  Willi" 

**  What  about  iti"  caknly  asked  M.  Jasmin. 
**  What  about  it!"  almost  indignantly  echoed 
his  neighbor ;  "  why,  if  he  died  childless,  and 
without  making  a  will,  does  it  not  follow  that  his 
large  fortjine — two  millions  of  francs,  the  newspa- 
pers say — must  be  divided  amongst  his  relations?" 
M.  Jasmin  opened  and  rolled  his  eyes  in  a  man- 
ner which  showed  that  the  thought  now  occurred 
to  him  for  the  first  time.  For  a  while  he  seemed 
lost  in  thought,  then  incredulously  exclaimed  it 
could  not  be ;  a  sentiment  in  which  his  wife  fully 
concurred.  '  On  hearing  this,  M.  Bourreux  be- 
came indignant,  then  satirical,  and  at  last,  by  a 
natural  transition,  quite  sentimental.  He  begged 
of  his  dear  friends  to  believe  him — ^what  interest 
had  he  in  deceiving  them  ?  The  dandng^aster 
and  his  wife  at  length  allowed  themselves  to  be 
convinced  :  and  after  giving  a  few  more  tears  to 
the  memory  of  Jaques,  they  agreed  that  the  intel- 
ligence must  be  true.  M.  Bourreux  having  thus 
accomplished  his  errand,  departed,  leaving  them 
to  their  ewn  reflections.  These  were  dismal 
enough ;  and  what  with  their  grief  for  the  death 


of  Jaques  Jasmin,  and  their  joy  of  becoming  it 
once  so  rich,  the  worthy  couple  spent,  upon  thv 
whole,  a  rather  miserable  evening. 

By  the  next  morning  they  were  more  composed, 
and  had  settled  how  to  act.  The  whole  family 
immediately  went  into  mourning ;  for  what  les^ 
could  be  done  to  honor  the  memory  of  a  man  wh» 
left  them  a  fortune?  Besides  this,  M.  Jasmin  had 
to  write  to  his  Norman  cousin,  M.  Ijegros,  who  wa» 
the  only  other  heir  of  the  deceased.  The  next^ 
and  still  more  important  step,  was  to  remove  from 
their  present  **  low  neighborhood  to  a  more  coin 
venient  residence."  So  at  least  said  Madame  Jta- 
min,  who  had  a  secret  taste  for  grandeur.  A 
fashionable  apartment  in  the  Chaiiss^  d'  Antin 
was  accordingly  found.  It  was  horribly  dear ;  and 
though  nominidly  consisting  of  four  rooms,  might 
be  said  to  be  all  m/oh,  every  other  convenience 
being  sacrificed  to  that  one  room.  The  kiicheo 
was  a  square  hole,  where  daylight  had  noTcr  pen- 
etrated ;  the  dining-room  could  hold  only  about 
four  full-grown  persons  at  a  time  ;  and  ^though 
the  salon  or  drawing-room  was  handsome  and  ' 
well-proportioned,  it  unfortunately  happened  thai 
the  only  spot  in  which  the  sofa  could  possibly  be 
put,  was  precisely  against  the  only  door  that  led 
into  the  bed-room.  This  door,  which  would  other* 
wise  have  spoiled  the  symmetry  of  the  room,  wa» 
supposed  to  be  there  incognito,  and  was  papered 
over  like  the  rest  of  the  walls,  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  delusion  ;  but  as  the  bedroom,  like  the  kitchen, 
had  no  window,  the  architect  had  humanely  caused 
a  few  panes  of  glass  to  be  inserted  into  the  highest 
portion  of  the  door  already  mentioned ;  so  that« 
with  a  little  camplaisance  on  the  part  of  visitors, 
they  might  be  supposed  to  be  out  of  view  alto* 
gether. 

After  a  long  consultstioo,  M.  and  Madame  Jas^ 
min  agreed  that  the  sofa  must  be  put  against  the 
door,  and  that,  as  the  ghiss  panes  fortunately 
opened  and  shut  like  a  real  window,  the  aperture 
should  serve  to  introduce  them  into  their  sleeping 
apartment.  It  is  true  it  was  somewhat  narrow ; 
but,  as  M.  Jasmin  wisely  observed,  "  you  had  only 
to  step  up  on  the  sofa,  pass  your  head  through  the 
opening,  and  you  were  sure  to  come  down,  most 
probably  on  the  bed,  and  without  being  more  than 
slightly  grazed  at  the  utmost."  Notwithstanding 
these  advantages,  the  dancing-master  and  his  wife 
soon  grew  dissatisfied  with  their  apartment,  which, 
they  began  to  think,  was  not  at  all  suited  to  them. 
Madame  Jasmin's  mind  and  cookery  were  perfectly 
bewildered  by  the  dark  and  narrow  kitchen^ ;  the. 
unhappy  children  were  cooped  up  night  and  day 
in  the  dining-room,  lest  they  stonld  soil  the  elegant 
paper  of  the  sahn;  and  it  was  found  that,  upon 
the  whole,  the  manner  of  going  in  and  out  of  the 
bedroom  was  anything  but  convenient,  especially 
when  it  had  to  be  repeated  about  a  doaen  times  a 
day.  '*We  shall  get  accustomed  to  it  in  time," 
was  M.  Jasmin's  comforting  reflection.  In  the 
mean  while,  he  disoovered,  to  his  great  chagrin, 
that  his  papOs  of  the  Rue  St.  Denis  refused  to  watte 
so  fiff  in  Older  to  take  their  lesaops*  and  deoerted 
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turn,  tltngther;  tncither  source  of  moitiftcation 
wt8  to  peiosive  that  the  fortune  which  he  had  ex- 
pected would  come  to  him  of  its  own  accord,  de- 
layed making  its  appearance ;  and  the  worst  of 
it  was,  he  could  kmrn  nothing  more  about  it  than 
what  he  had  seen  in  the  newspaper  paragraph 
«minMMieated  to  him  by  M.  Bourreux. 

The  fiunily  had  not  been  more  than  three  days 
in  their  new  spartment  when  they  were  surprised 
•ne  morning  by  the  sudden  arrival  of  the  country 
cousin,  his  wife,  and  his  two  sons.  When  the 
first  greetings  were  over,  Mr  Legroe,  who  was 
short  and  stout,  and  a  very  abrupt,  business-like 
little  man,  informed  his  cousin  that,  having  learned 
bving  in  a  hotel  was  horribly  dear  in  Paris,  he 
had  determined  to  give  him  a  proof  of  his  friend- 
ship by  lodging  and  boarding  with  him  during  the 
whole  time  of  his  stay.  He  psrtly  apologized  for 
Imogittg  his  two  boys;  '*  But  the  poor  fellows,*' 
he  said,  "  were  so  very  snxious  to  eoose,  that  he 
really  could  not  leave  them  behind."  Words 
eouU  not  describe  the  consternation  which  seized 
M.  and  Madame  Jasmin  on  hearing  this.  The 
dancing-master  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  remon- 
strate, by  urging  want  of  room,  and  so  forth  :  but 
M.  Legros  checked  him  in  the  very  beginning,  by 
vowing  to  hear  no  apologies,  and  that  it  would  all 
^  exeelleatly  well.  He  and  Madame  Legroe 
eould  sleep  in  the  salon,  or  in  the  dining-room, 
and  the  two  boys  would  do  admirably  in  the 
kitchen  ;  in  short,  a  few  matrasses,  feather-beds, 
sheets,  blankets,  and  coverlets,  were  all  they  re- 
quired. Without  giving  his  unfortunate  relative 
lime  to  recover  from  this  stunning  blow,  M.  Legroe 
continued — **  We  shall  lead,  I  foresee,  a  very 
pleasant  life.  Madame  Jasmin,  I  have  no  doubt, 
is  an  ezoellent  cook ;  the  boys  and  your  children 
will  be  sure  to  agree  together ;  and  you,  my  wife, 
and  I,  shall  go  out  sight^seeing ;  for  you  roust 
know,  cousin,  this  is  our  first  visit  to  the  capital. 
But  first  of  all,  what  news  on  the  business  that 
brings  us  heret" 

*'  Why,  none  as  yet,'*  answered  M.  Jasmin. 

*'  None  !'*  echoed  M.  Legros  with  an  anxious 
fiown,  and  as  though  he  strongly  suspected  his 
cousin  of  having  firaudulently  abstracted  the  two 
millions  for  his  own  benefit.  ''Well,  do  jrou 
know,'*  he  continued,  with  a  look  meant  to  be  par- 
ticularly cutting  in  case  M.  Jasmin  was  guilty — 
«' do  yob  know  I  think  this  very  strange?" 

*'  To  say  the  truth,  so  do  I,"  ingenuously  replied 
the  dancing-master. 

M.  Legros  coughed  doubtfully,  and  in  a  manner 
to  show  that,  for  the  present,  he  would  not  decide 
en  so  grave  an  afliiir ;  but  that  he  would,  never- 
theless, keep  his  eye  on  M.  Jssmin. 

We  will  sot  attempt  to  describe  the  sufiierings 
M.  Jssmin  and  his  family  had  to  endure  during 
the  first  week  of  the  stay  of  their  relatives.  Mat- 
ters went  on,  however,  as  M.  Legros  had  predicted. 
The  uafortuaate  Madame  Jasmin  cooked  ftom 
nomiag  till  night ;  the  ehildrsn  agreed  or  qoar- 
iclled  as  their  fiuicy  led  them ;  and,  whichever  they 
did,  alwiys  made  siicb  a  fearful  noise,  that  the  lodger 


who  resided  underneath  ofiered  M.  Jasmin  a  cer- 
tain sum  on  condition  of  his  removing  instantly, 
which,  from  a  sense  of  dignity,  he  refused  to  do. 
But  the  woAt  of  it  was,  that  the  luckless  dancing- 
master  was  compelled  to  show  his  cousins  about 
not  only  over  all  Paris,  but  also  over  every  portion 
of  the  surrounding  country  that  had  ever  possessed 
the  least  celebrify.  '  M.  and  Bfadame  Legros  were 
determined  to  make  the  best  of  their  stay.  «As 
though  to  increase  M.  Jasmin*s  deep  mortification, 
no  tidings  whatever  could  be  had  of  Jaques  Jssmin's 
fortune,  a  circumstance  which  caused  M.  Legros 
to  hint,  in  a  dark  manner,  that  he  strongly  sus- 
{Elected  the  newspaper  paragraph  of  being  entirely 
groundless,  and  that  he  was  not  even  ftr  from 
considering  his  cousin  as  accessory  to  the  fabrica- 
tion, which  had  been  the  means  of  involving  him 
in  travelling  expenses — and  all  in  order  to  gratify 
M.  Jasmin  *s  selfish  wish  of  enjoying  the  company 
of  hfanself  and  his  amiable  family !  M.  Jasmin 
protested  such  an  idea  had  never  entered  his 
mind ;  but  this  of  course  only  ineressed  M.  Le- 
gros* suspicions.  "  But  look  ye,  sir,"  he  added, 
in  a  threatening  tone,  *'  it  would  be  better  for  you 
never  to  have  made  a  dupe  of  me,  sir ;  for  I  pro- 
test I  shall  leave  neither  this  city  nor  this  house, 
sir,  until  1 4iave  ascertained  the  truth  of  the  whole 
affair." 

This  was  an  awful  threat,  and  M.  Jasmin  felt  it 
in  sll  its  force.  Legros  was  one  of  those  sus- 
picious men  who  are  always  imagining  that  all 
sorts  of  conspiracies  are  going  on  to  cheat  them, 
and  who  are  resolved  never  to  believe  anything 
which  is  bpposed  to  their  own  preconceived  notions. 
His  wrong-headedness  on  the  present  occasion  was 
very  perplexing,  but  what  could  the  simple-minded 
Jasmin  do?  It  was  altogether  against  Ids  natue 
to  be  rude. 

During  the  whole  of  this  time,  M.  Boorrsox 
visited  the  family,  and  on  learning  that  nothing 
was  to  be  heard  either  of  Jaques  Jssmin  or  of  his 
two  millions,  he  appeared  disappointed ;  but  he 
sqon  grew  accustomed  to  the  dreomstance,  which 
even  seemed  to  afibrd  him  peculiar  pleasure,  as  was 
evident  by  the  chuckle  of  satisflMstion  with  which 
he  alluded  to  it.  One  morning,  when  the  whole 
family  were  at  breakfast  in  the  drawing-room — the 
only  room  which  could  contain  them — M.  Bour- 
reux made  his  appearance  at  an  earlier  hour,  and 
with  a  more  agreeable  and  pleasant  look  than 
usual.  On  being  asked  to  partake  of  the  morning 
meal,  he  readily  consented ;  and  whilst  BAadame 
Jasmin  was  pouring  him  out  a  cup  of  ooflfoe,  cheer- 
fully hummed  a  merry  tune.  M.  Legros  opened 
the  conversation  by  asking  if  there  were  any  news. 

"  Why,  yes,  there  are,"  answered  M.  Bour- 
reux, with  great  liveliness ;  "  and  very  good  news 
too.  What  do  you  think  now  of  your  cousin 
Jaques  not  being  dead  ?" 

**  Not  dead !"  echoed  M.  Legros,  laying  down 
Ids  cup  in  indigttsnt  astonishment ;  *'  not  dead !" 

**  Yes ;  excellent,  is  it  not?"  chuckled  M.  Boui^ 
reux,  rubbing  his  hands.  *'But  perhaps  you 
don't  believe  it  ?     Read  this,  my  dour  sir— lead 
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this!"  and  with  the  titmost  complaisance  he 
handed  a  newspaper  to  M.  Legros.  The  parar 
graph  to  which  he  drew  his  attention  merely  stated 
that  it  was  with  the  greatest  pleasaie  the  editor 
annqanced  to  the  public  that  the  merchant  of  New 
Orleans,  whose  demise  had  been  so  deeply  lamented 
a  few  weeks  ago,  was  still  in  the  enjoyment  of  ex- 
cellent health,  the  report  having  originated  entirely 
through  a  mistake.  As  M.  Legros  read  this 
aloud,  M.  Jasmin  had  lus  full  benefit  of  the  intel- 
ligenpe.  It  would  be  difficult  to  state  exactly  what 
the  dancing-master's  feelings  were :  he  was  rather 
disappointed  at  the  loss  of  a  fortune ;  but  he  was 
still  better  pleased  to  think  that  Jaques  Jasmin  was 
alive,  observing  aloud,  in  the  simplicity  and  open- 
ness of  his  heart,  that  it  was  a  great  comfort. 

*'  And  do  you  call  this  a  comfort,  sirV  cried 
M.  Legros,  in  a  rage.  *'  Do  you  know,  sir,*'  he 
continued,  soowling  upon  him  fearfully,  "  that 
these  woids  would  lead  me  to  suspect  that  you 
have  agents  m  New  (Means  by  whose  means  you 
oontrived  to  spread  this  report  1  But  no !"  he  ex- 
claimed, checking  himself,  '*  I  will  not  belieye  it ; 
nor  will  I  believe  that  Jaques  Jasmin  is  alive ;  it 
is  a  moral  impossibility ;  and  as  there  is  no  name 
mentioned  in  this  statement,  I  am  authorized  to 
believe  either  that  it  is  utteriy  fidse — a  scandalous 
fabrication — or  that  it  does  not  in  any  manner  re- 
late to  my  deceased  cousin." 

"  But  supposing  it  is  true?"  observed  M.  Bour- 
lenx. 

*^  I  will  suppose  no  such  thing !"  exclaimed  the 
irascible  M.  Legros. 

*'  Well,  but  it  may  be  true,"  persisted  the 
other ;  '*  and  I  ask  how yoa  would  behave  incase 
your  cousin  Jaques  were  4o  come  home  unexpect- 
edly 1" 

"  Sir,"  gravely  replied  M.  Legros,  **  I  should 
consider  myself  a  deeply-injured  man,  and  require 
a  compensation ;  but  admitting  that  my  deceased 
oousin  should  come  home,  which  I  consider  im- 
possible, I  should  think  myself  justified  in  not  re- 
cognizing him,  as  I  have  a  very  &int  recollection 
of  his  person." 

*'  Ah,  but  I  remember  him  quite  well,"  here 
interposed  M.  Jasmin,  with  a  knowing  look. 

*'  I  would  not  recognize  him  on  your  authority," 
hastily  exclaimed  his  cousin  ;  '*  indeed,  I  should 
consider  the  whole  afifair  so  extremely  suspicious, 
that  I  would  turn  my  pretended  cousin  out  of  doors 
directly." 

"  A  very  prudent  course,  indeed  !"  observed  M. 
Bourrenx,  with  a  sneer.  **  But,"  continued  he, 
changing  the  conversation,  *'  I  have  more  news ; 
and  an  excellent  joke  they  will  make  too,"  he 
shrewdly  added.  '*  You  must  know,  neighbor," 
addressing  M.  Jasmin,  *'  that  your  old  lodgings 
are  let — you  would  never  guess  to  whom.  WeU, 
^ot  to  keep  you  in  suspense — to  a  dancing-master, 
who  has  now  all  your  scholars ;  so  you  see  you 
are  fairly  in  for  it ;"  and  M.  Bourreux.  chuckled 
very  merrily  at  the  idea. 

This  was  pouring  oil  on  M.  Legros'  wounded 
spirit :  he  laughed  Ion?  and  very  load  ;  so  did  his 


wife  and  his  two  boys.  Madame  .Jasmin  made  • 
faint  attempt  to  smile  ;  her  husband,  seeing  that 
his  friends  enjoyed  the  joke  so  much,  thought  it 
must  be  a  capital  one,  though  he  could  not  exactly 
see  where  the  point  of  it  lay  ;  he  therefore  laughed 
as  much  as  he  could ;  but  his  eyes  glistened,  and 
his  lips  quivered,  as  he  thought  of  his  seven  chil- 
dren, and  wondered  what  he  should  do. 

*'  WeU,"  said  M.  Bourreux,  who  hn^  finished 
his  breakfast  by  this  time,  *'  now  that  I  have  made 
you  80  merry  and  comfortable,  I  think  I  shall  go." 
And  away  he  went  with  a  very  satisfied  air. 

Still,  it  must  be  confessed  that  no  particuhur 
signs  of  mirth  or  comfort  wore  shown  by  the  in- 
dividuals whom  he  left  behind  him.  Madame 
Jasmin  had  gone  into  the  kitchen  to  cry ;  Madame 
Legros  seemed  to  think  that  she  had  been  mortally 
ofl!*ended  by  her  cousins,  for  she  scarcely  deigned 
to  look  npon  them ;  her  husband,  who  believed 
more  in  the  truth  of  the  newspaper  paragraph  than 
he  chose  to  confess,  was  exceedingly  snarlish  and 
ill-tempered ;  M.  Jasmin  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
news  of  the  rival  dancing^master :  a  reputation  of 
twenty  years'  standing  had  been  overthrovm  in  a 
moment.  After  an  hour's  deep  meditation,  M. 
Legros  rose,  and  stating  that  he  was  going  out, 
asked  his  wife  to  accompany  him ;  in  a  few  minutes 
they  walked  out,  without  requesting,  as  usual,  their 
cousin  to  come  with  them.  M.  Jasmin  was  not 
sorry  for  this ;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  he  wanted  to 
speak  to  his  wife.  When  they  were  alone,  the 
chUdren  being  all  stowed  away  in  the  dining-room, 
he  began  pouring  his  sorrows  into  her  faithfiil 
bosom,  accusing  himself  of  folly,  and  lamenting  his 
imprudence.  Madame  Jasmin  consoled  him  as 
well  as  she  could  :  *'  he  had  done  everything  for 
the  best,  and  everything  might  yet  turn  out  well." 
M.  Jasmin  was  easily  comforted ;  he  tried  to  per- 
suade himself  matters  were  not  desperate,  and 
that  the  best  thing  he  could  do  would  be  to  see 
about  it  directly.  What  '*  seeing  about  it"  meant, 
neither  he  nor  his  wife  exactly  knew  ;  hot  it  must 
have  been  something  pleasant,  for  it  caused  them 
to  brighten  up  immediately.  In  order  to  eSed 
this,  it  Vas  necessary  to  dress  and  go  out :  the 
first  of  these  operations  was  not  half  over  when  a 
ring  came  at  the  bell.  Madame  Jasmin  ascertained, 
by  peeping  through  the  key-hole,  that  it  was  a 
stranger.  The  worthy  couple  were  in  a  terrible 
dilemma :  M.  Jasmin  could  not  take  refuge  in  the 
dining-room,  for  the  children  were  there  ;  neither 
could  he  enter  the  kitchen,  lest  the  grease  ofiTsome 
of  the  plates  and  saucepans  should  contaminate  his  . 
new  suit  of  clothes ;  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
remain  in  the  salon,  for  there  was  no  other  place 
in  which  to  receive  the  stranger ;  in  short,  M. 
Jasmin  saw  that  his  toilette  must  be  finished  in 
the  bed-room.  There  was  no  time  to  loee ;  so, 
hastily  catching  up  his  clothes,  he  jumped  up  on 
the  sofa,  darted  through  the  window,  and  alighted 
safely  on  the  bed.  Scarcely  was  this  delicate 
operation  concluded,  when  the  stranger  was  ush- 
ered in  by  his  wife. 

**  Is  Monsieur  Jasmin  at  home  ?"4^e  inquired. 
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'*  Tee,  air,"  she  somewhat  hesitatiogly  replied. 

*'  €k>ald  I  speak  with  himr' 

"  Oh,  certainly,  in  a  few  minutes,"  answered 
Madame  Jasmin,  wondering  how  her  husband  was 
to  get  out. 

*'  He  is  a  dancing-master,  I  belieye  1"  continued 
the  stranger ;  and  on  being  answered  in  the  affinn- 
ative,  *^  Is  he  usually  moderate  in  his  terms?" 

Madame  Jasmin  was  going  to  answer  *'  Exceed- 
ingly so ;"  but  her  husband,  who  had  been  ex- 
tremely fidgetty  and  nervous  since  the  beginning 
of  the  interview,  now  thought  it  proper  to  interfere. 
Standing  on  the  bed,  he  therefore  thrust  his  head 
through  the  window,  and  coughed  gently.  The 
stranger  immediately  gave  a  start,  and  looked  up. 
'*  Grood-morning,  sir,"  afiably  said  M.  Jasmin ;  ''  I 
believe  you  want  to  ^>eak  to  me  ?" 

'*  Tou  are  Monsieur  Jasmin,  then?"  observed 
the  stranger,  with  the  greatest  gravity. 

M.  Jasmin  bowed. 

*'  And  I  believe  yon  are  a  dkncing-masterl" 

"  I  have  that  honor,"  replied  M.  Jasmin ;  '^  but 
if  we  are  to  speak  on  professional  matters,  will  you 

allow  me "  And  by  an  appropriate  gesture 

he  indicated  his  wish  to  come  out. 

*'  Oh,  by  all  means !"  cried  the  stranger. 

Oat  accordingly,  in  more  senses  than  one,  the 
dancing-master  did  come,  performing  the  awkward 
feat  with  truly  professional  grace  and  agility ;  and, 
as  he  was  now  quite  dressed,  looking  very  dignified 
indeed. 

Hie  stranger  did  not  even  smile ;  and  when  M. 
Jasmin  had  taken  a  seat,  resumed  the  conversation 
as  though  nothing  had  occurred.  After  several  in- 
qniries,  he  suddenly  asked,  '^  Did  you  not  formerly 
leaide  in  the  Rue  St:  Denis?"  When  M.  Jasmin 
had  answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  stranger  dryly 
observed  he  thought  it  was  a  great  pity  he  had 
ever  left  that  neighborhood.  This  mysterious 
^)eech  led  the  dancingHnaster  to  conclude  that  his 
visitor  resided  in  that  quarter  himself;  and  as, 
from  the  nature  of  his  questions,  he  looked  upon 
him  in  the  light  of  a  future  pupil,  he  began  to 
feel  nervously  alive  to  the  danger  of  losing  him 
befinehand. 

*' Ah!  sir,"  said  he,  sadly  shaking  his  head, 
*'  it  was  indeed  a  melancholy  event  that  brought 
ne  here !"  And,  as  though  he  had  known  him 
for  years,  he  began  relating  to  his  visitor  how  he 
had  learned  the  death  of  Jaques  Jasmin,  and  had 
been  induced  to  remove  to  his  present  lodgings. 
**  Poor  fellow,"  he  added,  with  glistening  eyes, 
'*  I  taught  him  how  to  dance ! — poor  Jaques !  But 
there  is  yet  hope,"  said  he,  checking  himself; 
"  yes,  sir,  there  is  yet  hope ;  Cousin  Legros  says 
he  could  not  recognize  him,  but  I  am  sure  I  should. 
I  have  him  even  now  in  my  mind's  eye — a  tall, 
good-looking  young  man ;  tsdler  and  younger  than 
yon,  sir,  a  good  bit,  with  darker  hair  too,  and  nK>re 
color.     Oh,  I  should  know  him  instantly !" 

"  Well,"  said  the  stranger,  rather  ironically, 
y  if  your  cousin  is  alive,  what  becomes  of  your 
fintune?" 

"  Sir,  I  will  not  think  of  that,"  manfully  re- 


plied M.  Jasmin ;  ''  it  is  his,  not  mine.  ,  I  confess 
that  I  shall  feel  sorry  to  have  ever  heard  of  his  death, 
as  this  has  been  the  cause  of  a  few  disagreeable 
circumstances ;  but  I  shall  feel  still  moro  pleased, 
sir,  to  hear  that  he  is  alive.  But  really  there  is 
enough  of  this.  I  believe  you  wished  to  speak  to 
me  on  professional  matters :  my  terms  are  very 
moderate,"  he  added,  with  an  insinuating  smile. 

The  stranger  looked  embarrassed.     *'  Why,  to 

say  the  truth "  he  began,  and  then  paused, 

hesitatingly. 

As  M.  Jasmin  was  wondering  what  this  could 
mean,  the  drawing-room  door  opened,  and  M.  Le^ 
gros  majestically  stalked  in.  Without  regarding 
the  presence  of  the  stranger,  who,  on  seeing  him, 
discreetly  retired  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  he 
indignantly  exclaimed,  '*  Well,  sir,  I  am  satisfied 
now  ;  I  know  everything.  Yes,  sir,"  he  fiercely 
continued,  *'  I  have  been  making  inquiries,  and 
have  actually  learned  that  Jaques  Jasmin,  or  rather 
an  impostor,  taking  the  name  of  my  deceased  and 
respected  relative,  has  been  seen  this  very  morning 
in  ihe  Rue  St.  Denis  inquiring  after  you !" 

''  Thank  God  for  it!"  fervently  exclaimed  the 
dancing-master.  '*He  is  then  alive  and  well, 
and  Monsieur  Bourreux  was  right." 

"  Sir,"  said  his  cousin,  with  a  glance  of  wither- 
ing contempt,  '*  you  are  mad,  wretchedly  insane; 
if  I  had  my  will,  you  should  be  sent  to  Charenton, 
(the  Parisian  bedlam.)  If  you  were  not  so  blind 
and  deluded,  I  could  prove  to  yon,  as  clearly  as 
two  and  two  make  four,  that  Monsieur  Bourreux's 
intelligence  was  a  vile  calumny  on  the  character 
of  our  late  cousin,  inasmuch  as  it  accused  him  of 
the  grossest  inconsistency — namely,  of  being  dead 
at  one  time,  and  actually  alive  again  in  less  than 
two  weeks  afterwards!  Where  is  the  newspar 
per?" 

Whilst  the  eye  of  M.  Legros  was  wandering 
about  the  room  in  search  of  the  paper,  it  chanced 
to  alight  on  the  stnnger,  who  was  looking  at  him 
very  fixedly.  On  meeting  his  glance,  M.  Legros 
started  back,  and  even  turned  pale ;  but,  rapidly 
recovering  his  presence  of  mind,  he  folded  his  arms 
upon  his  breast,  and  in  a  tone  and  attitude  of  de- 
fiance, exclaimed,  "  Well,  sir,  what  about  it?  .  I 
suppose  you  are  going  to  say  you  are  Jaques  Jas- 
min, and  that  I  recognize  you !  Tou  are  mis- 
taken, sir ;  I  shall  do  no  such  thing ;  the  fact  is,  I 
do  not  recognize  you !" 

'*  Jaques  !"  cried  M.  Jasmin,  sinking  down  on 
a  chair  in  the  height  of  his  astonishment. 

"Oh,"  ironically  observed  M.  Legros;  "I 
suppose,  sir,  you  recognize  him :  very  good,  sir. 
I  have  a  witness,  mind  you,  who  has  heard  you 
say  you  would ;  so  that  it  is  evidently  quite  pre- 
meditated!" 

"  Jaques !  Jaques  !  can  it  indeed  be  you  ?"  ex- 
claimed the  dancing-master,  without  heeding  M. 
Legros; 

Jaques  Jasmin — for  the  strange  visitor  was  no 
other — merely  smiled  in  reply,  and  warmly  shook 
his  relative  by  the  hand.  M.  Polydore  Jasmin, 
with  all  his  simple-heartedness,  was  somewhat  of 
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t  fonnalist ;  and  though  his  eyea  were  filled  with 
tears  as  he  gazed  on  the  altered  and  sunburnt  fea- 
tures of  his  long-lost  cousin,  be  gravely  folded 
him  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  him  on  each  cheek, 
according  to  the  old  French  fashion,  which,  though 
wearing  away,  is  still  in  use  among  the  middle  and 
lower  classes,  and  all  the  partisans  of  the  old 
school. 

"  Very  weU,  gentlemen,  very  well,"  indignantly 
Exclaimed  M.  Legros,  as  he  witnessed  these  friendly 
proceedings  with  very  ferocious  feelings — **  very 
well,  you  might  have  waited  to  kiss  each  other 
until  I  was  gone !  I  shall  soon  rid  you  of  my 
presence ;  but  before  I  go,  you  shall  hear  some 
of  my  mind.  You,  sir*' — to  Jaqoes — **  I  look 
upon  as  a  swindler,  seeking  to  invoWe  your  un- 
h|ippy  relatives  in  expenses ;  and  you,  sir" — to  M. 
Jasmin — "are  a  mean  hypocrite.  I  have  the 
honor  to  bid  you  both  good-morning :  my  innocent 
family  shall  no  longer  undergo  the  contamination 
of  this  roof."  With  this  M.  Legros  walked  out 
•f  the  room  in  a  very  stately  manner.  When  he 
stood  on  the  threshold  of  the  apartment,  however, 
he  turned  back  to  inflict  a  last  blow.  '*  My  dear 
ibllow,"  said  he,  smilingly  addressing  the  dancing- 
master,  '*  I  must  give  you  a  friendly  piece  of  ad- 
vice before  I  go  :  learn  to  dance,  my  dear  sir — 
learn  to  dance !" 

M.  Jasmin  had  heard  himself  called  a  mean 
hypocrite ;  and  being  naturally  good-tempered,  and 
inclined  to  make  allowances  for  the  blighted  hopes 
of  a  disappointed  heir,  he  had  borne  this  unjust 
treatment  with  the  greatest  equanimity.  But  there 
•re  limits  to  endurance ;  and  when  M.  Legros  ven- 
tured on  making  the  audacious  remark  above  re- 
corded, M.  Jasmin  started  to  his  feet  in  a  fit  of 
ungovernable  fury,  and  seized  on  the  object  nearest 
to  bim,  with  the  firm  intention  of  throwing  it  at 
M.  Legros'  head.  Although  this  object  happened 
to  be  a  large  arm-chair,  he  lifted  it  up  with  the 
greatest  ease,  and  would  actually  have  accomplished 
his  design,  but  for  the  interference  of  Jaques  Jas- 
Biin,  and  the  precipitate  retreat  of  M.  Legros,  who 
rushed  down  the  stairs  in  a  state  of  great  terror, 
calling  out  murder  all  the  way,  and  followed  by 
his  screaming  wife  and  children.  As  soon  as  M. 
Jasmines  momentary  anger  had  subsided,  he  felt 
very  much  ashamed  at  having  so  committed  him- 
self. He  would  even  have  run  after  M.  Legros, 
to  apologize  for  his  inhospitable  hastiness  of  tem- 
per, but  the  terrified  gentleman  was  already  out 
of  sight.  This  made  M.  Jasmin  very  uncomfort- 
able. The  only  reflection  that  alleviated  his  dis- 
tress was,  that  what  he  had  done  was  merely  in 
defence  of  his  art,  and  so  far  excusable.  By  re- 
peating this  a  number  of  times,  he  confirmed 
liimaelf  in  the  belief  that  personal  feelings  had  in 
no  manner  influenced  his  conduct,  and  that  his  art 
alone  had  been  insulted — an  impression  which 
Jaques  Jasmin  carefully  refrained  from  removing. 
When  the  dancing-master^s  mind  had  recovered 
its  usual  equanimity,  he  hastened  to  introduce  his 
^usin  to  his  wife,  who  had  rushed  in  fW>m  her 
pott  behind  the  door  (where  she  had  been  listening 


tin  then)  on  hearing  the  altertstion  between  M. 
Legros  and  her  husband.  Though  not  quite  so 
astonished  as  M.  Jasmin  had  expected  her  to  be, 
she  was  nevertheless  very  hysterical,  and  might 
even  have  fainted  away,  if  the  continual  whining 
which  proceeded  from  the  dining-room  had  not  re> 
called  her  to  the  necessity  of  giving  the  children  a 
good  scolding.  Jaques  Jasmin  having,  howevejc, 
interceded  for  them,  they  were  forgiven,  and  at  hii 
request  allowed  to  enter  the  drawing-room  imoM- 
diately. 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  manner  in  whidk 
the  day — which,  notwithstanding  the  many  AiMMp* 
pointments  it  brought  with  it,  was  truly  one  of 
happiness — was  spent  by  the  family  of  M.  Jasmin^ 
nor  on  the  long  account  which  Jaques  had  to  giv« 
of  himself.  His  history  was  simple  enough,  and 
will  be  easily  detaUed  in  a  few  words.  The  first 
of  the  newspaper  paragraphs,  which  had  caused 
such  a  series  of  mistakes,  turned  out  to  be  false  in 
every  respect.  Jaques  did  not  possess  two  mil* 
lions  of  francs  ;  he  had  not  much  more  than  one ; 
worse  still,  he  was  married — to  a  Frenchwoman, 
however— and  was  the  father  of  several  childrei^ 
so  that  all  chance  of  inheriting  his  fortune  was  at 
an  end  ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  M.  Polydore  Jasmin 
seemed  quite  happy  on  hearing  this,  and  actually 
rubbed  his  hands  with  glee.  But  the  most  singti* 
lar  portion  of  Jaques  Jasmin's  history  was,  that 
the  piece  of  gold  which  he  had  received  from  his 
cousin  at  the  epoch  of  their  parting  had  partly 
been,  he  said,  the  means  of  making  his  fortune. 
This  struck  M.  Jasmin  as  one  of  the  most  exfraov- 
dinary  circumstances  he  had  ever  heard,  and 
made  so  deep  an  impression  on  his  imagination^ 
that  for  a  long  time  afterwards  he  mentioned  it  to 
every  one  he  knew  as  a  great  natural  curiosity ; 
for,  he  observed,  there  must  have  been  some  virtos 
in  the  gold  :  it  could  not  have  happened  otherwise; 
so  at  least  says  Madame  Jasmin. 

As  it  had  never  occurred  to  the  simple-minded 
dancing-master  that  he  had  anything  to  expect  from 
his  rich  relative,  he  felt  somewhat  surprised  when, 
oh  the  second  day  which  fbllowed  his  first  visit, 
Jaques  Jasmin  hinted  that,  as  he  had  been  the  in- 
voluntary means  of  causing  him  to  remove  from 
his  old  quarters  to  a  neighborhood  wholly  unsuited  * 
to  his  circumstances,  he  felt  it  his*  duty  to  provkie 
him  with  new  lodgings.  M.  Jasmin  would  not  at 
first  hear  of  this  ;  but  he  at  length  consented,  and 
in  a  few  days  was  comfortably  settled  with  his 
family  in  a  large  and  airy  apartment  in  a  part  of 
the  town  equally  removed  from  the  oommema] 
Hue  St.  Denis  and  the  fashionable  Chauss^ 
d'Antin.  Here  the  daneing-master  rapidly  found 
scholars ;  but  as  they  did  not  pay  him  very  highly, 
he  might  still  have  repented  leaving  the  Rue  St. 
Denis,  if  it  had  not  occurred  to  Madame  Jaques 
Jasmin,  who  turned  out  to  be  a  very  pretty  and 
amiable  woman,  that,  as  her  famUy  was  rapidly 
incressing,  it  would  be  a  prudent  and  economic^ 
plan  to  settle  a  certain  annual  sum  on  their  cousin^ 
on  condition  of  his  engaging  to  teach  his  art  to 
their  children,  with  all  the  new  t»^  that  ought 
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eome  out.  Her  husband,  who  is  partly  suspected; 
of  having  suggested  it,  immediately  submitted  this 
plan  to  his  relative,  who,  after  mature  deliberation, 
(for  although  he  said  nothing  about  it,  the  clause 
ii  the  new  pas  was  to  him  a  great  bbjection,)  ad- 
tiered  to  it,  and  faithfully  performed  his  part  of 
the  agreement,  always  being  in  mortal  fear  lest 
some  new  pas  should  come  out  vrithout  his  knowl- 
edge, and  render  him  guilty  of  what  in  his  eyes 
would  have  been  direct  perjury. 

It  was  shortly  after  these  events  that  M.  Jasmin 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  M.  Legroe,  ta  which,  after 
tendering  the  most  satisftietory  apologies,  he  gave 
him  a  detaOed  account  of  Jaques  Jasmin's  mar- 
riage, his  family,  and  what  he  had  done  for  him 
personally.  M.  Legroe,  instead  of  being  pacified, 
ooosidered  the  danoing-master^s  epistle  as  a  direct 
iMolt  on  his  feelings.  The  only  answer  he  con- 
descended to  return  to  it  was,  that  he  left  Polydore 
tod  Jaques  Jasmin  to  the  workings  of  their  own 
consciences ;  but  that,  for  his  part,  he  could  never 


forgive  them.  Strange  to  say,  M.  Bourreux  was 
glad  to  hear  of  M.  Jasmines  good  fortune !  he 
might  have  been  still  better  pleased,  perhaps,  had 
matters  turned  out  otherwise ;  but  he  was  pleased. 
As  it  has  been  discovered,  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis« 
that  his  only  fortune  consists  in  an  annuity  which 
must  die  with  him,  and  that,  consequently,  he  has 
no  property  to  bequeath,  his  importance  is  very 
much  diminished ;  but  it  is  pleasant  to  reflect  thftt 
his  temper  is  greatly  improved. 

The  Jasmin  famfly  are  happy  and  comfortable. 
M.  Jasmin  has  been  somewhat  troubled  by  the 
Polka  mania,  but  he  is  reconciled  to  it  now.  Ho 
thinks  his  wife  prettier  than  ever,  and  idolizes  his 
children.  Upon  the  whole,  he  may  be  described 
as  that  human  euriosity — a  happy  and  contented 
individual.  He  has  entirely  forgotten  that  he  ones 
thought  himself  rich,  though  it  is  said  he  still  m- 
members  the  miseries  he  had  to  endure  in  his 
fashionable  apartment. 


ENGiasH  AND  'Ambsican  Ships. — ^The  following 
appears  in  a  late  number  of  the  New  York  Journal 
M  Cumoierce  : — **  It  is  a  strange  fact,  that  while 
we  have  many  English  ships  in  port,  American  ves- 
sels obuin  6d.  and  9d.  per  barrel-bnlk  more  freight 
than  they  do.  An  English  merchant  offered  the 
other  day  on  ^Change,  3s.  6d.  per  barrel-bulk  to  an 
American  owner,  who  could  not  take  the  flour ;  and 
•n  English  captain  standing  by  ^ff^-ed  to  take  it 
at  Ss.,  and  then  at  3s.  9d. ;  buttne  merchaii^  would 
•ot  accept  his  offer.  There  was  no  particular  ob- 
jeetion  to  this  English  capuin  or  his  vessel,  but  the 
fsoeral  unpopularity  of  them  all.  The  English 
people  at  home  ought  to  know  how  it  is  that  Amer- 
loans  are  getting  such  great  advantages  over  them, 
that  they  may  remedy  the  evil  if  they  please.  The 
eomplaints  we  hear  made  first  are  against  their  ships, 
«od  second  against  the  captains  and  crews.  The 
ships,  it  is  ssid,  are  not  so  well  put  together,  nor 
of  so  good  timber.  But  the  chief  difficulty  is  the 
had  repute  which,  either  truly  or  falsely,  has  fallen 
■pon  t^e  captains  and  crews  during  the  two  or  three 
months  in  which  so  many  English  ships  have  been 
here.  Tlie  report  is  spread  that  English  captains 
aod  their  crews  -are  intemperate ;  for  this  reason 
there  is  no  eeruinty  that  a  ship  will  go  to  sea  afier 
aba  is  losded,  or  that  the  captain,  mates,  or  crew 
oan  be  found  in  a  condition  to  do  business.  It  is 
said,  that  after  the  news  of  O'Conneirs  death,  a 
'good  many  British  captains  were  drunk  for  two  or 
three  days,  by  way  of  a  wake  fbr  0*Connell.  These 
are  the  stories,  and  the  English  ships  will  do  little 
Iwre  until  the  matter  is  deared  op.  The  Ameriean 
oaptains  and  mates  are  now  universally  sobcnr  busi- 
neas  men.  They  are  now  to  be  relied  upon,  and 
so  moch  superior  to'  the  reputation  which  the  Eng- 
lish have  acquired,  that  merchants  and  underwriters 
make  a  diflereace  whksfa  must  drive  the  English 
ftooB  the  ocean,  unless  they  ffet  a  better  eliaracter. 
We  hope  they  will  do  so.  There  will  be  business 
flooogh  to  occupy  all  the  ships  which  can  be  found 
at  leiaure.  We  should  be  glad  to  convinoe  all  the 
,  that  unless  they  join  the 


jey  join  the  temperanoe  cause, 

tkmj  cannot  maintain  themselves  in  the  world  with 
liw  eold-water  men.    A  maa  who  is  liable  to  be 


unmanned,  to  make  himself  a  fool,  is  not  fit  to  bt 
trusted ;  and  he  will  not  be,  if  temperate  men  ota 
be  procured  at  any  price.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  American  merchant  vessels  are  now  under  the 
control  of  '  total  abstinence.*  If  there  be  any  audi 
English  ships,  it  would  give  me  much  pleasure  1p 
publish  their  names,  and  so  get  them  better  freights.** 
Can  all  this  be  true! — C/umibers*  Journal. 


A  Child's  Question. — ^The  discussion  of  the 
Oregon  question  had  assumed  its  most  serious  a»> 
pect,  when  a  Britiish  ship,  the  *'  Fat}  of  Eglinton,^ 
was  driven  ashore  on  the  island  of  Nantucket,  and 
six  of  her  crew  perished  in  the  waves,  in  presenoe 
of  hundreds  of  the  islanders,  notwithstanding  the 
most  desperate  exertions  to  save  them.  Some  of 
the  leading  merchants  of  the  town  were  foremost  la 
the  efibrts  to  rescue  the  drowning  men  from  the  tat- 
rible  sur^.  They  vied  with  the  hardy  whalemen 
in  venturing  into  the  surf,  each  with  a  rope  fastened 
round  his  body,  by  which  he  was  to  be  drawn  ashore 
the  moment  he  had  got  hold  of  one  of  the  ship- 
wrecked mariners.  Several  of  the  English  sailors 
were  thus  drawn  almost  senseless  upon  the  beach, 
where  they  were  caught  up  in  the  arms  of  strong 
men,  and  conveyed  into  the  town.  Every  door  wae 
opened,  and  every  fireside  ready  fbr  their  reception; 
and  warm  clothes,  and  warm  sympathies,  and  every 
comfort  that  kindness  could  dicute,  were  in  profuse 
requisition  to  make  them  at  home.  The  details  of 
'the  disaster  were  rehearsed,  and  all  the  hairVbreadth 
escapes  of  those  on  shio  and  shore.  An  eminent  mef» 
chant,  who  had  perilled  his  life  in  the  surf  in  plucking 
from  its  fierce  eddy  a  struggling  sailor,  was  relating 
his  adventure  at  his  fireside,  with  his  little  daughter 
on  his  knoe,  when  the  little  thing,  looking  into  the 
father's  face,  with  its  earnest  eyes  full  of  tears, 
asked,  in  all  the  simplicity  of  a  child *8  heart,  **  Why 
did  the  people  work  so  hard  to  save  the  Britisli 
sailors,  if  they  want  to  go  to  war  and  kill  tliemV* 
It  was  a  word  fitly  spoken ;  and  it  pasBed  around 
from  house  to  house,  and  from  heart  to  heart,  and 
many  were  made  thoughtful  by  the  cbUd^s  que*- 
tioa.^EUhu  Burrili. 
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UNION  OF  MEDICAL  REPEINT8 — SCRAPS. 


From  the  Philadelpblt  Saturday  Courier. 
UNION   OF  MEDICAL  REPRINTS. 

The  great  injunctioii  ease  of  Richard  and  George 
S.  Wood,  of  New  York,  vs.  G.  B.  Zieber  &  Co., 
of  Philadelphia,  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
of  this  district,  of  which  we  made  a  notice  last  we^, 
was  decided  on  Friday  last.  The  fiicts  were  these  : 
The  Messrs.  Woods  were  the  republishers  in  this 
country  of  the  Medico-  Chirurpcal  RevieWy  at  $  5 
per  annum;  the  Messrs.  Taeher  and  Co.  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review^  at  $3.  It 
was  announced  in  Europe  in  July  last,  that  in  Jan- 
uary next  both  works  were  to  be  united  under  the 
title  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical 
Review.  Zieber  &  Co.  learned  this  fact  in  advance 
of  their  contemporaries,  and  proposed  either  to  sell 
then:  own  list  or  buy  the  Messrs.  Woods'.  Nego- 
tiations ensued.  Oflfers  were  made  by  the  Woods, 
•o  totally  inadequate  to  the  vahie  of  the  work,  that 
they  were  at  once  rejected  by  Zieber  &  Co.,  who 
determined  to  go  on  and  publish  their  cheaper  edi- 
tion at  the  old  rate  of  $3  ;  and  they  at  once  de- 
spAtohed  agents  to  Europe,  to  effect  an  arrangement 
with  the  London  publishers,  by  which  they  would 
obtain  the  sheets  of  the  journal  in  advance  of  any 
other  house.  Mr.  Zieber,  happening  to  be  in  New 
York  on  business  for  his  firm,  was  met  by  both  the 
Woods  on  board  the  ferry-boat,  as  he  was  leaving 
the  city.  One  of  them  came  on  with  him  as  far  as 
New  Brunswick,  urging  him  to  make  a  sale  to  them 
of  his  list  of  subscribers.  This  he  refused  to  do, 
or  even  give  them  a  refusal  of  his  work,  although 
he  lefl  the  matter  open  to  them,  in  case  they  woi3d 
wish  to  buy ;  without,  however,  engaging  to  sell 
out  at  all,  unless  their  offer,  $1000,  to  be  paid  in 
successive  numbers  of  thie  new  Review,  should 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  his  firm.  Some  fur- 
ther correspondence  ensued,  in  which  Zieber  &  Co. 
declined  to  sell  to  the  Woods  on  any  terms,  believ- 
ing that  no  equitable  arrangement  could  be  made 
with  them.  The  Woods  then  came  on  to  this  city, 
and  brought  a  bill  in  equity  to  compel  a  specific 
performance  of  an  imaginary  contract  which  they 
said  was  developed  in  these  letters,  supporting  them 
by  the  oath  of  Mr.  Richard  Wood  and  another  wit- 
ness, who  swore  that  Mr.  Zieber  did  not  deny  that 
the  contract  was  made  on  the  occasion  of  Mr. 
Wood's  visit  to  Zieber  &  Co.,  by  advice  of  his 
counsel.  This  was  rebutted  by  the  testimony  of 
no  less  than  six  witnesses,  who  heard  all  that 
passed,  all  of  whom  swore  that  Mr.  Wood's  wit- 
ness was  not  present  at  the  time  the  conversation 
occurred,  and  that  the  facts  of  that  conversation  were 
directly  the  converse  of  what  he  and  one  of  the  plain- 
tiffs asserted.  The  case,  however,  was  a  very  nice 
one.  Judge  Kane  delivered  his  opinion,  of  which 
we  give  an  abstract  of  the  most  important  points  : 

It  was  evident  that  the  parties  had  been  m  nego- 
tiation, and  the  affidavits  of  the  complainantB  went 
far  towards  showing  an  agreement,  but  those  of  the 
respondents  were  so  pointed  and  powerful  as  entirely 
to  destroy  their  effects,  and  throw  the  court  solely 
upon  the  written  evidence,  and  with  which  evidence 
before  him  he  was  bound  to  refuse  an  injunction. 

As  to  the  terms  of  the  contract,  he  was  left  alto- 
gether in  doubt,  as  they  were  not  even  contained  in 
ute  letters. 

Supposing,  however,  that  the  propositions  be- 
tween the  parties  wpfp  settled  into  a  contract,  what 
was  it  on  the  part  of  Zieber  &  Co.  ? 

1.  To  sell  their  list,  engage  in  the  publication  of 
no  other  work  which  might  compete  with  the  Brit- 
ish Foreign  Medico  and  Chirurgicai  Review. 


9.  To  receive  numbers  of  the  complainants'  re- 
publication to  the  value  of  $  1000. 

How,  or  at  what  rate,  the  $  1000  was  to  be  deter- 
mined, does  not  appear — there  was  the  cost  price, 
the  trade  price,  and  the  subscription  price  of  each 

{>ubli8her.  At  which  of  these  four  sums  were  the 
ibeUants  to  have  the  Review  ?  How  were  they  to 
dispose  of  them.1 — by  sale  at  the  counter? — by  get- 
ting up  another  subscription  list  to  dispose  of  them  t 
That  would  come  in  collision  with  the  agreement 
alleged  by  the  complainant. 

The  case,  which  lasted  three  days,  was  most  ably 
argued  by  G.  M.  Wharton  and  Wro.  M.  Meredith, 
Eaqrs. ,  for  the  injunction.  Mr.  Meredith's  argument 
was  one  of  his  ablest.  Henry  B.  Hirst  and  Geo.  W. 
Barton,  Esqra.,  opposed  the  motion.  The  speeches 
of  both  the  latter  gentlemen  were  considered  as 
splendid  efforts,  and,  to  use  the  language  of  one 
opposing  counsel,  '*  the  skill,  ingenuity,  legal  learn- 
ing, power  and  eloquence  displayed  in  the  defence, 
oould  not  be  surpaned."  Mr.  Hirst,  who  is  con- 
pantively  a  young  lawyer^  has  made  himself  a  first- 
class  legal  reputation  by  this  case.  The  motion  for 
the  injunction,  it  has  been  seen,  was  refused. 

We  shall  not  be  surprised  if  this  extraordinary 
and  groundless  compulsory  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  New  York  publishers,  haye  the  effect  to  increase 
the  Messrs.  Zieber  &  Co.'s  list  twenty  fold — as 
medical  men  will  plainly  see  what  a  speculation  die 
Messrs.  Woods  hoped  to  make  out  of  their  patron- 
age,  at  $  5  per  year,  when  the  Messrs.  Qeber  U 
.€k».  make  a  handsome  profit  on  the  same  work^  per- 
haps better  printed,  at  $  3 ! 


Habits  of  an  Interesting  Class  of  the  New 
Tore  Population. — Yesterday  morning,  as  a  gen- 
tleman was  entering  University  place  frcxn  an  inter- 
secting street,  he  encountered  a  herd  of  eighteen 
swine,  driven  b^  an  Irishman.  To  the  question 
what  he  was  gomg  to  do  with  his  bristly  charge, 
Paddy  answered  that  he  was  driving  them  down 
town  to  get  their  Hying  like  other  gentlemen.  It 
seems  that  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  whe^p 
this  claa»  of  our  population  most  abounds,  ihe  sup- 
ply of  food  in  the  gutters  is  not  equal  to  the  de- 
mand. Their  owners,  therefore,  conduct  them  to 
places  where  there  is  less  competition — to 

**  Fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.*' 

Some  of  them  pick  up  a  subsistence  in  Broadway, 
where,  m  the  intervals  of  their  repasts,  they  prom- 
enade with  the  well-dreased  throng  that  walk  up 
and  down  that  noUe  th<nroughftie.  Some  disperM 
themselves  into  the  pantUel  streets,  Nassau,  Wil- 
liam, and  Peari,  and  feed  luxuriously  in  the  opeif 
spaces  of  Burling  slip,  the  foot  of  Maiden  lane,  and 
Old  slip.  Others,  again,  hold  their  banquets  abont 
the  comer  groceries  in  Ghreenwieh  street,  and  a  few 
adventure  even  to  pursue  their  researches  in  the 
less  promising  gutters  of  Wall  street.  In  the 
evening  they  are  ooUeoted  and  driven  home  to  tlMir 
pens  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city. 

One  thing  is  pretty  clear,  namely,  that  the  own- 
ers of  these  ammals  must  have  discovered  the  an 
of  driving  a  pig,  which  some  philosophers  ha?e 
pronounced  impossible— i\r.  F.  Evening  Post, 


Inoeatitubb. — An  ungrateful  man  is  detsslid 
by  all ;  every  one  feels  hurt  by  his  conduct,  becanae 
it  operates  to  throw  a  damp  upon  generosity,  and 
he  is  regarded  as  the  common  injurer  of  all  those 
who  stand  in  need  of  assistaoce.rAOicero.    j 
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COBBESPONDENCB. 


Tea  ahd  Coffee. — ^There  are  probably  few  thinffs 
for  which  we  ought,  as  regards  the  means  of  health, 
to  be  more  grateful  to  Providence  than  for  the  intro- 
duction of  tea  and  coffee.  As  civilization  advances, 
the  man  of  wealth  and  rank  uses  personal  exercise 
less;  whether  in  walking  or  on  horseback,  and  pre- 
fers the  luxurious  carriage  as  a  means  of  transport- 
ing himself  from  place  to  place ;  keeping  pace  with 
the  progress  of  civilisation,  is  the  number  of  the 
thinking  and  the  studious  increased,  a  class  of  men 
which  is  proverbially,  and  with  few  exceptions, 
sedentary  ;  tantamount  to  the  increased  number  and 
importance  of  oar  commercial  relations,  is  a  larger 
number  of  men  drawn  from  the  fields,  and  the  health- 
fraught  toils  of  agriculture,  into  the  pent-up  and  close 
atmosphere  of  a  town,  and  have  their  time  occupied 
in  sedentary,  or  almost  sedmtary,  employment; 
and  in  these  ways  there  has  arisen  a  daily  mcreas- 
ing  number,  of  all  classes,  who,  taking  Jess  exer- 
cise, could  bear  less  food,  could  assimilate,  consist- 
enUy  with  health,  a  less  amount  of  nutriment ;  who 
could  not  eat  with  impunity  the  meat  and  beer 
break&sts,  the  heavy  and  substantial  food,  to  which 
their  fathers  had  been  accustopaed ;  and,  as  if  to 
meet  this,  tea  and  coffee  have  been  introduced,  and 
supply  the  desideratum ;  a  diet  which  is  palatable, 
only  moderately  nutritious,  and,  if  not  abused,  quite 
harmless.  It  has  been  the  ^hion  of  late  years  for 
the  orofessors  of  certain  new  guises,  in  which  <^uaek- 
ery  has  presented  itself— arrayed  in  one  case  in  the 
assumed  garb  of  facts  and  experience ;  in  the  other, 
in  that  of  mystical  and  fiinciful  reasonings — to  con- 
tend against  the  harmlessness  of  these  great  bever- 
ages of  daily  use ;  and  to  advise  their  discontinuance, 
unless  in  occasional,  and  probably  infinitesimal  doses, 
and  for  directly  medicinal  purposes.  The  experience, 
the  comfort,  the  temperance,  and  the  well-being  of 
civilized  man,  are  all  happily  adverse  to  such  a  view 
as  this ;  and,  like  most  of  the  other  errors  of  these 
quacks  and  visionaries,  it  hardly  influences  the 
many,  and  cannot  long  continue  to  influence  even 
the  few. — Robertson  on  Diet  and  Regimen. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

So  Mr.  Calhoun  is  against  the  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory from  Mexico !  *'  The  full  soul  loatheth  the 
honeycomb.*'  Texas  is  enough.  Or  can  it  be 
that  he  is  willing  to  fix  our  boundary  at  the  <SIei- 
bine! 

If  any  one  man  made  the  war  which  we  are  all 
80  anxious  to  be  rid  of,  that  man  is  Mr.  Calhoun. 
He  drove  the  annexation  in  the  last  moments  of  Mr. 
Tyler ;  he  drove  it  heels  oyer  head,  for  fear  that 
Mr.  Polk  might  be  <^tious  about  the  manner  of 
doing  it.  He  drove  it  by  a  new  reading  of  the 
constitution,  which  was  against  the  opinion  of  al- 
most everybody.  Bitterly  strict  in  his  oonstruetioQ 
of  the  constitution,  the  only  rule,  so  far  as  we  can 
8ee,  by  which  he  interprets  it,  is,  that  it  gives 
power  to  do  whatever  he  likes,  and  nothing  more. 
He  determined  to  annex  first  and  negotiate  after- 
wards. And  he  found  fault  with  Mr.  Polk  for  not 
managing  the  quarrel  which  he  left  him,  in  a  way 
to  please  the  anther  of  it. 

If  Mexico  were  ever  tb  listen  to  reason  about 
Texas,  her  ears  w«uld  have  been  more  open  before 
the  formal  annexation  was  completed. 

Whether  it  was  possible,  after  f  hat  act  was  done. 
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to  have  avoided  the  war,  we  have  serious  doubts. 
These  doubts  have  grown  upon  us.  Originally, 
we  thought  the  matter  might  have  been  managed 
But  we  have  nearly  settled  into  a  conviction,  that 
the  President  has  done  all  that  he  could  both  to  avoid 
and  end  the  war.  Mexico  would  probably  live  in 
a  perpetual  state  of  enmity  with  us,  if  we  should 
not  '*  oonquer  a  peace."  Whether  we  can  get  a 
peace  in  that  way,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Of  all  men  in  the  world,  Mr.  Calhoun  is  the  last 
who  ought  to  object  to  our  gaining  by  conquest  any 
or  all  parts  of  Mexico. 

There  is  only  one  redeeming  quality  about  his 
share  in  these  transactions,  and  that  is,  that  he 
has  always  been  frank  and  above-board.  He  does 
not  pretend  to  set  the  public  good  above  the  sup- 
posed bterest  of  South  Carolina.  The  *'  peculiar 
institution"  is  his  controlling  power,  and  this  ought 
to  be  remembered  while  reading  any  of  his  argii- 
meets. 

We  do  not  write  from  any  prejudice  against  Mr. 
Calhoun.  Our  prejudices  would  lead  us  the  other 
way.  Sympathhdng  most  heartily  in  lus  early  fight 
against  high  duties,  we  adhered  to  him,  even 
against  a  suspidon  that  his  friends  were  endeavor- 
ing to  get  up  a  northern  excitement,  so  as  to  make 
the  South  one  man ;  this  was  making  a  sectional 
party,  contrary  to  the  advice  and  warning  of  Wash- 
ington. Perhaps  Mr.  Calhoun  himself  was  inno- 
cent of  this ;  but  soon  he  plunged  himself  into  nul- 
lification, which  would  lead  our  Union  by  a  short 
road  into  the  anarchy  of  the  tmited  Mexican  states. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Calhoun  may  consent  to  let  others 
be  converted  by  the  same  process  which  has  so 
wonderfully  changed  him:  when  each  man  gets 
all  that  he  wants,  he  will  magnanimously  decline 
more. 

But  there  is  an  old  story,  which  may  serve  as  an 
illustration  of  the  difficulty  now  arising. 

In  days  of  yore,  when  temperance  was  not  so 
strictly  construed  as  now,  a  worthy  deacon  used  to 
mix  a  soothing  draught  for  himself  and  family  ev- 
ery evening.  He  put  in  the  sugar,  and  the  limes, 
and,  alas !  the  spirit ;  and  then  adding  the  water, 
he  raised  the  bowl  to  his  lips,  to  se6  whether  it 
was  pioperiy  compounded.  It  seemed  that  it  al- 
ways required  some  change  in  one  ingredient.  He 
alwajTS  found  it  so  strong  that  it  made  him  say 
Hem!!  and  add  more  water  before  he  passed  the  • 
bowl  to  his  family.  This  had  gone  on  for  somo 
time,  till  his  eldest  son,  who  was  approaching  to 
man's  estate,  one  night  intercepted  the  pitcher  on 
its  way,  and  grasping  the  bowl,  said,  '*  Father,  let 
me  cry  Hem!  too." 

We  copy,  on  the  sant^  subject,  part  of  the  Wash- 
ington correspondence  of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger : 

No  man  knows  better  than  Mr.  Calhoun,  that  no 
part  of  Mexico  ooald  ever  become  a  slaveholding 
State.  This  is  his  motive,  and  sole  motive,  for  his 
past  course.  Recollect,  he  avowed  that  Texas  must 
be  aoquired  to  prevent  the  abolition  of  slavery,  %o 
oontrvry  from  the  reasons  of  others ;  but  now  his 
object  is  to  get  up  a  great  agitation  on  the  subject 
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ef  8latcry,  and  to  prevent  the  acquisition  of  any 
Mexican  territory ;  because  he  knows  that  with,  or 
without  the  Wilmot  proviso,  it  will  be  free  terri- 
tory. 

What  a  conaroentary  this  it  upon  forcing  the 
Wilmot  proviso,  which,  whilst  it  will  not,  in  the 
•lightest  dejrree,  affect  the  question  of  slavery  in 
Mexico,  will  prevent  the  acquisition  of  any  Mexi- 
ean  territory,  and  thereby  carry  out  Mr.  Calhoun's 
object  in  preventing  the  introduction  of  any  more 
free  States  into  the  Union.  Do  not  the  Wilmot 
proviso  men  clearly  perceive  that  they  are  playing 
wto  the  hands  of  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Holmes,  and 
that,  by  insi&ting  on  the  proviso,  which  can  have 
no  practical  effect,  they  enable  Mr.  Calhoan  to 
accomplish  his  object,  which,  as  I  have  just  observed, 
is  u>  prevent  any  more  free  States  from  being 
brought  into  the  Union. 

The  question  now  asked  is,  will  the  North  stand 
this!  And  will  they  permit  the  doctrine,  that 
whilst  slaveholding  territory  in  Texas  or  elsewhere 
rosy  be  added  to  the  Union,  Mexico  or  any  portion 
of  it  shall  not  be  annexed,  simply  because  it  now  is, 
tod  with  or  without  the  Wilmot  proviso  will  neces- 
sarily continue  to  be,  non-slaveholding?  The  nulli- 
fying or  South  Carolina  platform  is  this :  add  slave- 
holding  States  whenever  you  can  get  them  from 
new  territory;  but  keep  out  all  new  territory, 
whether  it  be  North  or  Sooth,  oat  of  which  free 
States  will  volunurily  come  into  the  Union.  Hence 
Mr.  Calhoun*8  resolutions  immediately  suoooeding 
Mr.  Dickinson*8,  which  override  the  Wilmot  pro- 
viso, (b(}cause  it  is  unnecessary,)  and  leave  the 
Mexican  States  to  come  in  as  they  themselves  may 
desire,  with  or  without  slavery ;  knowing  that  they 
have  no  slavery  now,  nor  will  have  it  with  or  with- 
nut  any  proviso,  but  that  they  will,  as  free  Sutes, 
OKune  mto  the  Union.  Such  is  the  anti-national  and 
anti- American  platform  of  Mr.  Calhoun  and  the 
nullifiers. 

But  I  beg  you  to  observe  another  thing.  Mr. 
C«lhoun*B  resolutions  go  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  our  ever  obtaining  the  Canadas.  He  tells  Great 
Britain,  in  so  many  words :  '*  If  we  should  go  to 
war  with  you,  and  conquer  the  Canadas,  it  will 
break  up  our  government  to  hold  an  inch  of  that 
teniiory.*'  Mr.  Calhoun*s  object  is  to  prevent  the 
acquisition  of  Mexican  territory  now,  and  Canadian 
territory  hereafter ;  while,  under  the  Texas  resolu- 
tions, he  will  carve  four  new  slaveholding  States  out 
of  Texas,  and  thereby  obtain  a  perpetual  maiority  in 
the  Senate  of  the  Union,  and  prevent  the  admission 
oC  any  more  free  States. 

This  will  not  be  pronounced  a  good  national  doe- 
trine  either  North  or  South.  The  people — whether 
they  are  pure  Anglo-Saxon,  or  Saxon,  or  a  mixture 
of  Saxon  and  Anglo-Saxon,  go  for  acquiring  terri- 
tory wherever  it  can  be  honorably  and  (airly  obtained, 
which  is  near  or  adjacent  to  us,  whether  slavehold- 
ing or  non-slaveholding,  knowing  that  such  a  coarse 
wOl  not  add  one  to  the  number  of  slaves,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  it  will  greatly  improve  their  condi- 
tion, and,  in  the  remote  future,  in  spite  of  fanatios 
North  and  South,  lead  to  the  peaceful  disappterance 
of  slavery,  not  by  leiorislation,  but  throngh  natural 
causes,  which  must,  in  time,  produce  this  resalt. 

If  Mexico  were  slaveholding  territory  as  Texas 
was,  who  does  not  know  that  Mr.  Calboun  would 
be  amongst  the  foremost  for  immediate  and  total 
annexation.  Mr.  Calhoan  was  onoe  a  man  of  two 
ideas  the  tariff  and  slavery ;  now  that  the  tariff  is 
settled,  he  is  a  man  of  one  idea^-ttovery.'  sloperyf 


And  here  I  would  warn  the  people  of  the  North, 
if  they  would  acquire  Mexico  or  any  portion  of  it, 
to  examine  well  the  practical  consequences  of  the 
Wilmot  proviso,  before  they  make  up  their  minds  on 
the  subject.  Mexico  will  be  non-slaveholding  wit^ 
or  without  it ;  but  it  may  defeat  the  acquisition  of 
territory,  which  would  certainly  vot  further  tht 
cause  of  freedom.  Let  my  readers  bear  in  mind  that 
as  a  part  of  the  same  scheme,  Mr.  Calhoun  defeated 
last  year,  by  the  slave  question,  the  organization  of 
a  territorial  government  in  Oregon.  The  renstm  ia 
plain.  He  would  drive  Oregon  out  of  the  Union, 
because  it  can  never  be  organized  into  slaveholding 
States. 

It  is  thought  by  many  persons  that  the  throne  olT 
Mexico  would  be  so  dangerous  and  so  worthless  ts 
a  French  prince,  that  the  wary  and  sagacious  Louis 
Philippe  cannot  have  any  thought  of  securing  it. 

In  so  reasoning,  they  forget  that  this  aged  mon- 
arch risks  a  European  war,  and  has  damaged  bis 
own  character,  to  build  op  a  succession  to  the 
throne  of  Spain,  for  the  Duke  de  Montpensier ;  a 
succession  that  would  be  violently  opposed  in  Spain 
itself,  unless  some  extraordinary  inducement  could 
be  offered  to  make  it  popular. 

For  the  purpose  of  increasing  his  **  availability," 
we  cannot  imagine  a  more  tempting  bribe  to  Spain 
than  the  return  of  her  old  colonies. 

There  may  be  no  truth  in  the  suspicion  of  French 
interference,  but  this  view  of  the  case  makes  it  not 
unlikely  that  it  has  been  thought  of,  and  it  will  ht 
long  before  we  forget  M.  Guizot's  speculations 
about  the  *'  balance  of  power'*  in  America. 

Ona  correspondent,  the  native  of  Irdand,  wh* 
finds  fault  vrith  the  article  '*  Paddiana,"  as  errone- 
ous, must  remember  that  one  is  not  obliged  to 
swear  to  the  truth  of  a  joke,  any  more  than  of  a 
song.  We  advise  him  to  treat  it  as  be  says  he  does 
the  Irish  articles  in  Punch.  He  will  not  stuspect 
us  of  any  want  of  interest  in  Ireland.  There  must 
be  some  deep-seated  cause  why  Irishmen,  who 
are  tolerably  regular  and  industrious  here,  cannot 
be  so  at  home.  It  is  distressing  to  think  that  tho 
cholera  may  come  upon  another  year  of  starvation, 
and  depopulate  whole  districts,  if  not  the  island. 

Wb  are  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Secretary  Walker 
is  recovering,  and  that  his  iHness  vras  only  ex- 
haustion. It  were  melancholy  to  think  that  his 
enthusiastic  industry  should  break  him  down  at  a 
time  when  his  services  are  so  necessary  in  the  gov- 
ernment, and  when  his  reputation  is  ripening,  even 
in  Europe. 

Thx  Postmaster  General  finds  that  cheaper  post- 
age has  worked  better  than  he  expected,  but  shrinks 
from  recommending  cAMp  postage.  We  confidently 
expect  to  see  all  half-oones  letters  carried  for  &ym 
cents,  or  thrse  oents  if  prepaid ;  and  at  these  rates 
detivered  to  the  persons  to  whom  addressed.  Dn 
this,  Mr.  Johnson,  and  you  need  not  trouble  youi- 
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ftlf  about  *'  piirate  maib,"  or  "  two  letters  under 
one  eoTelope,"  or  any  soch  eares.  Let  the  gov- 
erameiit  pay  the  postage  for  membera  of  Congreea, 
and  let  the  poelftiaatera  frank  lettera.  They  will 
■ot  be  asked  to  do  niuch  in  that  way  for  their 
aeighboTs,  when  it  saves  only  three  cents.  On 
this  acale  yon  will  ca^  ten  times  as  many  letters 
as  yoa  now  do,  and  perhaps  the  post-office  depart- 
ment may  become  so  popular  that  public  opinion 
will  repress  the  extortion  of  rail-road  companies, 
and  thus  make  yon  as  happy  as  you  are  useful. 

Fkom  the  Journal  of  Commerce  we  copy  a  notice 
of  the  expedition  to  the  Dead  Sea. 

Lieutenant  Ljrnch,  the  commander  of  the  U,  S. 
ship  Supply,  with  Lieutenant  Dale,  a  gentleman  of 
great  acientific  attainments,  have  obtained  the  oon- 
aant  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy  to  employ  some 
of  their  leisure  in  making  a  visit  to  Lake  Asphal- 
thes,  or  what  we  usually  term  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
iScretary  has  favored  the  project  of  these  gentle- 
■MO,  and  furnished  them  with  several  extra  boats, 
atmek,  and  some  indispensable  apparatus  for  mak- 
iBff  the  necessary  observations.  The  whole  expense 
efthis  outlay  is,  however,  but  five  hundred  dollars. 

The  expenditures  heretofore  authorized  by  our 
govemnient  for  such  purposes,  have  added  ^atly 
to  the  materials  of  science,  and  the  reputation  of 
•or  country.  Those  of  Lewis  S.  Clark,  of  Gen. 
Oass,  of  Capt.  Wilkes,  and  Col.  Fremont,  are 
•ateemed  of  veir  great  importance. 

The  proposed  exploration  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  not 
only  convenient  but  opportune.  The  world  is 
much  interested  in  the  condition  of  Palestine,  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  prevailing  opinion  that  further 
important  discoveries  are  soon  to  be  made  there. 

Dr.  Durbin  has  furnished  us  with  the  curious 
veeults  of  his  personal  examination  of  this  celebrated 
lake.  Harriet  Martiaeau  visited  it  in  April  last, 
and  has  published  an  account  of  her  visit. 

The  only  person  who  is  known  to  have  crossed 
il  was  an  irishman  by  the  name  of  Custigan.  He 
•neceeded  in  crossing  the  lake  in  an  open  boat  in 
the  month  of  July,  1835,  but  suffered  so  much 
&tigue  and  exhaustion,  and  was  so  illy  prepared  fm 
the  adventure  that  he  fell  sick  and  died,  lie  made 
no  notes  of  what  he  saw,  nor  did  he  communicate 
to  his  friends  any  verbal  information  on  the  subject 
during  his  illness.  His  remains  are  deposited  in  the 
American  burying  ground  at  Jerusalem. 

A  great  many  important  questions  remain  to  be 
determined,  therefore,  by  Lieutenants  Lynch  and 
Dale,  and  they  are  excellently  well  qualified  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  enterprise. 

This  turning  of  the  science  and  physical  force 
of  war  to  the  pursuits  of  useful  knowledge  is  hon- 
orable to  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  it  affords 
some  relief  from  the  din  of  war,  and  will  show  to 
the  world  that,  however  much  our  brave  army  and 
navy  may  be  engaged  in  undertakings  which  they 
disapprove,  we  have  not  altogether  forsaken  the 
paths  of  peace  and  uaefulness. 

Thb  N.  T.  Courier  gives  this  account  of  British 
anoexatioo : 

Difficulties  have  arisen  in  Central  America  from 
an  attempt  of  the  Mosquitoes,  under  the  protection 
of  the  British  government,  to  claim  and  occupy  San 


Juan  del  Norte,  the  principal  port  of  Nicaragwi^ 
from  which  she  derives  almost  her  entire  revenue. 
The  government  of  Nicaragua  has  addressed  tht 
government  of  Salvador  a  communication  upon  thn 
subject,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  : — 

'*  My  government,  always  filled  with  sentimentsof 
peace,  harmony,  and  good  understanding,  in  recip- 
rocation of  those  of  the  other  nations  of  the  globe* 
and  especially  of  civilized  Europe,  has  long  sought 
to  maintain  this  good  disposition,  in  obemence  t» 
those  received  principles  which  regulate  universal 
society  and  public  utility.  Animated  by  the  atmm 
sentiments,  it  was  its  dutjr  to  be  slow  in  believiB| 
that  England  would  cunningly  take  advantage  of 
the  mismrtunes  of  Nicaragua,  for  the  purpose  of 
depriving  her  of  a  i>art  of  ner  territory,  under  thn 
pretext  of  its  belonging  to  the  pretended  Mosquito 
nation.  Now,  however,  that  reluctance,  springing 
from  the  respect  which  she  has  shown  for  inter- 
national justice,  is  gradually  jrielding  to  the  atd 
conviction  that  she  is  certainly  seeking  to  accoo^ 
plish  the  dismemberment  referred  to.  A  tribe,  witJl 
no  recognized  form  of  government,  without  civilian 
tion,  and  entirely  abandoned  to  savage  life,  is  sod^ 
denly  made  use  of  by  enlightened  England,  for  tha 
purpose  of  planting  one  of  her  feet  upon  the  Atlantis 
coast  of  the  state ;  or  rather,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  possession  of  the  port  for  communicatioii 
between  Europe,  America,  and  Asia,  and  other 
important  countries,  at  the  point  where  the  grand 
interoceanic  canal  is  most  practicable.  This,  too« 
has  been  done  at  a  time  when  Nicaragua  was  pre- 
paring to  settle  her  liabilities  in  regard  to  the  oebt 
due  in  Great  Britain,  contracted  when  we  were  a 
part  of  the  federal  republic  of  Central  America, 
which  comprised  the  territory  of  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala,  as  far  as  the  waters  of  the  sea  on  the 
north. 

''  And,  although  my  government  wished  for  a 
peaceable  settlement  of  this  afiair,  a  series  of  threats 
and  insulto,  which  subaltern  agents  have  been  bold- 
enough  to  ofier  it,  no  doubt  without  instructions 
from  the  British  government,  banish,  with  pain,  tba 
idea  of  harmony,  and  impel  it  to  raise  its  voice  to 
loud  that  it  may  be  heard  in  all  the  stales,  and  to 
announce  that  the  independence  of  Central  Amerioa 
is  threatened. 

*'  Consequently,  the  supreme  director  of  Nicaragua 
has  ordercKl  me  to  transmit  to  you  a  copy  of  tha 
communication  which,  under  date  of  the  17th 
instant,  was  addressed  to  the  British  vice-consul, 
and  of  that  which  Pac  Walker,  also  nominally  a 
British  agent,  residing  in  Bluefield,  communicated, 
under  date  the  1st  instant,  to  the  commandant  of 
the  port  of  San  Juan — so  that  your  government, 
being  informed  thereof,  may  declare  whether  it  is 
determined  to  defend  our  independence,  as  stipulated 
in  existing  treaties,  or  as  demanded  by  national 
interests,  or  whether,  in  case  the  occupation  should 
take  place,  Nicaragua,  left  to  her  own  resources, 
must  take  a  corresponding  position  in  the  political 
world,  in  view  of  the  great  commercial  interesta 
which  in  this  isthmus  concur  for  the  protection  of 
the  state,  entertaining,  however,  towards  the  othen, 
no  resentment  on  account  of  the  extraordinarr 
efilbrts  which  would  have  to  be  made  by  this  state." 

The  Salvador  government  in  reply,  after  profesn- 
ing  a  belief  that  this  has  been  done  without  due 
authority  from  tbe  British  government,  says  :— 

*'  But  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  act, 
Salvador  protests  that  if  snc^  an  outrage  should  Jte 
carried  Mo  effect  she  will  unite  her  forces  with 
those  of  yqur  beautiful  state,  nnd  will  exert  her 
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whole  power  until  the  usurper  who  dares  to  touch 
your  territory  shall  be  driven  from  the  limits  of 
Central  America.  The  supreme  government  of 
Salvador  is  thoroughly  convinced  thAt  the  cause  of 
Nicara^^ua,  in  this  instance,  is  the  cause  of  all  Cen- 
tral America,  and  that  any  injury  or  usurpation 
which  your  territory  may  sustain  would  he  the 
same  as  if  sustained  by  ours." 

We  copy  some  literary  news  from  the  oorrespon- 
dmt  of  the  National  Intelligencer : 

It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known  that  the 
^^ Edinburgh  Review^''  has  no  longer  any  direct  and 
imtnediate  connection  with  the  city  whence  it 
derives  its  title.  It  ceased  to  hare  its  proprietorship 
in  Edinburgh  on  the  failure  of  Constable  4*  Oo* 
several  years  ago,  when  Longman  ^  Co.  of  Lon- 
don became  its  owners.  The  death  of  Mr.  Mac- 
vey  Napier,  of  Edinburgh,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  year,  has  also  removed  its  editorship 
from  the  northern  capita]  to  England ;  Dr.  EmjH 
son.  Professor  of  Law  in  Hertford  College,  and 
son-in-law  to  Lord  Jeffery,  bein^  itspresent  editor. 
It  will  in  future  be  printed  m  England. — ^The 
severe  and  deserved  literary  castiffations  which 
Dickens  received  last  year  for  his  Christmas  abor- 
tion, <<  The  Game  of  Ufe^^^  had,  it  was  said, 
deterred  his  publishers  from  ha^rding  another 
Christmas  tale.  This  proves  to  be  a  mistake,  and 
he  is  said  to  be  preparing,  with  much  care,  a  pres- 
ent for  the  rising  generation,  to  be  forthcoming 
about  the  approachmg  Christmas.  The  name  is 
not  announced.  No  man  can  write  more  power- 
fully or  acceptably  than  Mr.  Dickens  has  the  power 
to  do,  but  he  must  drop  the  slip-shod,  careless,  and 
affected  style  which  now  runs  every  month  through 
whole  pages  of  Dombey  &  Son,  before  he  regains 
the  position  which  he  once  occupied. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

ThA  IMory  of  a  Penitent.  A  Guide  for  the  In- 
quiring :  in  a  Commentary  on  the  One  Hundred 
and  Thirtieth  Psalm.  By  Geo.  W.  Bethane,  D. 
D.,  Minister  of  the  Third  Reformed  Dutch 
Church,  Philadelphia :— Published  by  B.  Perkins 
&>  Co.,  Boston. 

Whatever  Dr.  Bethune  writes,  we  are  sure  that 
we  shall  delight  to  read;  and,  without  waiting 
to  read  this,  heartily  coomiend  it  to  our  readers. 
There  is  so  much  of  devout  earnestness,  united  with 
the  solid  learning  and  sound  judgment  of  this  ex- 
cellent preacher  and  writer,  that,  since  we  have  read 
a  few  of  his  books,  we  are  ready  to  surrender  our- 
selves to  his  guidance,  not  fearing  that  the  happy 
union  of  strength  and  beauty  in  his  massive  English 
style  will  lead  us  astray  from  the  truth. 

Qmtemplations  on  the  Solar  System,  by  J.  P.  Nichd, 

LL.D.  3d  edition. 

J.  Monroe  &  Co.  have  sent  to  us  a  copy  of  this 
very  beautiful  and  valuable  work.  The  design  of 
the  author  appears  to  be,  to  present  in  a  brief  and 
popular  manner  the  histoiy  of  astronomy  and  some 
of  the  great  &cts  of  the  science,  so  as  to  awaken 
an  interest  in  the  mind  of  the  general  reader. 
This,  Dr.  Nichol  has  succeeded  in  doing  in  a  most 
remarkable  manner.  While  his  pages  are  stored 
with  important  facts  and  truths  connected  vrith  the 
•oienoe  of  astronomy,  his  illustrations  and  explana- 


tions are  so  simple  and  plain  tliat  the  least  sdentifie 
man  can  scaicely  fail  to  understand  and  appreciate. 
The  volume  is  illustrated  with  quite  a  number  of 
fine  plates  and  diagrams.  The  work  will  be  read 
vrith  special  interest  by  those  who  have  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  Professor  Nichors  admirable  course  of 
lectures  now  in  course  of  delivery  in  this  city.— 
Boston  Draveller. 

"  Naomi ;  or,  Boston  7\vo  Hundred  Tears 
Ago;"  by  Eliza  Buckminster  Lee,  author  of  the 
*^  Life  of  Jean  Paul,"  has  been  published  by  Crosby 
Si  Nichols.  The  dealings  of  our  Puritan  fore- 
fathers with  the  Quakers  are  here  set  forUi  in  a  Mr 
and  impartial  manner ;  and  although  some  of  the 
actors  are  fictitious,  no  incident  is  introduced  touch- 
ing the  Quakers  that  did  not  actoally  oocur.  Birs. 
Lee  writes  always  vigorously  and  often  eloquently. 
— TVanscripL 

Ancient  Harmony  Revived. — This  is  the  title 
of  a  collection  of  Psalm  Tunes  and  Anthems  re- 
cently published  at  Hallo  well,  and  for  sale  at  the 
bookstore  of  B.  Perkins,  in  Washington  street.  It 
does  our  heart  good  to  see  this  collection  of  the 
good  old  tunes  that  were  in  use  forty  years  ago, 
before  the  taste  and  science  (Heaven  help  the 
mark  !^  of  fashionable  modem  authors— plagiarists 
and  thieves— had  inundated  the  musical  work!  with 
their  mUk-and-water  trash.  We  do  really  wish 
that  some  one  of  the  numerous  religious  congregsr 
tions  in  our  city  or  the  vicinity  m^t  have  vitality 
enough  to  adopt  this  book,  and  give  once  more  to 
the  public  service  of  the  church  a  little  of  that  de- 
votional feeling  that  was  formerly  inspired  by  the 
compositions  of  Billings,  Read,  Swan,  Edson, 
Holden  and  others.  The  dull,  insipid,  cold,  heart- 
less stuff,  that  is  now  heard  in  our  congregations 
is  enough  to  create  a  disgust  for  the  muucal  part 
of  public  worship,  and  <hes  disgust  and  drive  away 
from  the  meeting-house  many  that  would  othenviae 
be  found  in  their  pews.  Nine  tenths  of  the  faction* 
able  church  music  is  a  libel  on  devotion,  and  ought 
to  be  hooted  from  society. — Courier, 

Mr.  Charies  H.  Pierce,  of  Boston,  has  published 
a  neat  volume,  called  **  7%tf  Path  of  Life;  or^ 
Sketches  of  the  Way  to  Glory  and  Immortality." 
A  help  for  young  Christians.  By  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Wise. 

The  first  volume  of  Dr.  Chalmers'  Daily  Scrip- 
ture Readings,  which  has  been  reviewed  in  the 
Living  Age,  has  already  been  handsomely  re- 
printed by  Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers — and,  with 
**  Sabbath  Exercises,'*  will  form  the  three  first 
volumes  of  Dr.  Chalmers'  Posthumous  Works. 

7^  Boy's  Winter  Book ;  descriptive  of  the  Sea- 
sons, Scenery,  Rural  life,  and  Country  Amuse- 
ments. By  Thomas  Miller,  with  36  lUustrations. 
A  beautiful  reprint,  by  the  same  house. 

Mdsummer  Eve;  a  Fairy  Tale  of  Love,  by  Bilrs. 

S.  C.  Hall. 

This  is  another  edition,  and  forms  No.  108  of 
Harpers'  Library  of  Select  Novels. 

Lessons  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.^^ 
Stanford  &  Swords  of  this  city,  have  published 
a  beautiful  volume  of  about  nine  hundred  pagesy 
I8mo,  entitled  "Proper  Lessons  for  Sundays 
and  HoUdays  throuffhont  the  year."  It  contains 
all  the  selections  fiom  Scripture,  exclusive  of 
the  psalms,  which  the  Episcopal  Church  makes  a 
part  of  her  service.  It  wul  surprise  many  readers 
to  see  how  large  a  proportion  of^e  Old  and  New 
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Testament  that  church  oopies  into  her  offices. 
The  maoner  in  which  the  publishera  have  got  up 
he  hook  does  them  high  credit.— £b.  Post, 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Pierce,  of  Boston,  has  puh- 
lished  an  edition  of  Tuf^^s  Proverbial  Philosophy; 
the  two  series  complete  in  one  handsome  volume. 
It  will  make  a  good  Christmas  gift. 

Messrs.  G.  B.  Zieber  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  hare 
issued  the  first  number  of  what  we  hope  will  be  & 
▼ery  good  thing — Songs  for  the  People;  edited  by 
Albert  G.Emerick,  Professor  of  Music.  Illustrated 
with  numerous  engravings,  from  original  designs ; 
by  W.  Croome  &  Co.  There  is  considerable  spirit 
in  the  well-engraved  designs  of  Fort  McHenr^ ; 
Dandy  Jim  of  Caroline,  and  the  tail-piece  where 
the  boU-dog  is  perusing  Jim's  card ;  The  life-boat 
mshing  to  the  rescue  of  the  crew,  who  have  been 
Aring  *'  the  minute  gun  atsea ;"  The  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay ;  Buena  Vista,  with  a  good  portrait  of  our  next 
President  at  the  end  of  it.  The  Lady  **  coming 
through  the  rye,"  is  carrying  all  the  rye  on  her 
head.  '*  Hope  told  a  flattering  tale,"  with  a  good 
portrait  of  Mad.  Catalani,  and  at  the  end  a  lady 
mourning.  ''All's  Well,"  but  rather  cold.  "Peace- 
ful Slumbering  on  the  Ocean"  is  not  in  Boston 
harbor  at  this  season.  The  full-length  portrait  of 
Gen.  Wairiiington  presents  him  in  the  attitude,  as 
we  suppose,  of  singing  '*  Hail  Columbia,"  although 
be  appears  to  shut  his  mouth  as  resolutely  as  usual. 
But  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  his 
tailor  has  perversely  neglected,  and  gone  opposite 
to,  his  carefully  reiterated  instructions  in  the  letter 
which  has  lately  been  published.  Upon  which 
letter  the  Boston  Journal  remarked,  that  '*  if  €rov. 
Matey  had  been  equally  thoughtful,  he  would  not 
have  been  under  the  necessity  of  applying  to  the 
New  York  Treasury  for  assistance."  At  the  end 
of  the  song  is  an  excellent  portrait  of  Judge  Hop- 
kinson,  and  the  following  account  of  the 

ORIOIN  OP  '*  HAIL  COLUMBIA." 

TUs,  the  most  popular  of  all  the  national  songs 
of  America,  was  written  by  the  late  Judge  Joseph 
Hopkinson ;  under  the  circumstances  related  in  the 
notice  given  below. 

Joseph  Hopkinson,  son  of  Francis  Hopkinson, 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  November  13, 
1770.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  studied  law  with  Judge  Wilson  and  Mr. 
Rawle ;  and  practised  with  brilliant  success  in  his 
native  city;  was  twice  elected  to  congress  from 
Philadelphia,  (1815  and  1817.)  In  1838,  he  was 
appointed' judge  of  the  district  court  for  the  eastern 
district  of  renn^lvania — this  being  the  same  office 
which  his  hxher  held  by  Washington's  appointment. 
Judge  Joseph  Hopkinson  remained  in  office  till  his 
decease,  which  took  place  June  15,  1842.  He  was 
the  delight  of  the  circle  of  society  in  which  he  moved. 
"  His  accomplished  mind,"  says  Mr.  Walsh,  *^  ob- 
aervant  of  all  the  events,  characters,  and  opinions  of 
the  day,  v^as  peculiarly  qualified  to  delight,  besides 
instructing,  in  convivial  intercourse,  by  a  strong 
relish  fbr  refined  society,  a  cheerful  and  vivacious 


spirit,  and  a  peculiar  poignancy  of  remark  and  raci* 
ness  of  anecdote." 

The  following  is  Judge  Hopkinson 's  own  account 
of  the  origin  of  '*  Hail  Columbia,"  written  August 
34,  1840,  for  the  Wyoming  Band,  at  Wilkesbarre, 
at  their  desire. 

*'  This  song  was  written  in  the  summer  of  1798, 
when  a  war  with  France  was  thought  to  be  inevita- 
ble-—congress  being  then  in  session  in  Philadelphia, 
deliberating  upon  mat  important  subject,  and  acts 
of  hostility  having  actually  occurred.  The  contest 
between  England  and  France  was  racing,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  were  divided  into  par- 
ties for  the  one  side  or  the  other ;  some  thinking 
that  policy  and  duty  reauired  us  to  take  part  with 
republican  France,  as  she  was  called ;  others  were 
for  our  connecting  ourselves  with  England,  under 
the  belief  that  she  was  the  great  preservative  power 
of  good  principles  and  safe  government.  The  vio- 
lation of  our  rights  by  both  ^lligerents  was  forcing 
us  from  the  just  and  wise  policy  of  President 
Washington,  which  was  to  do  equal  justice  to  both ; 
to  take  part  with  neither,  but  to  keep  a  strict  and 
honest  neutrally  between  them.  The  prospect  of 
a  rupture  with  France  was  exceedingly  offensive  to 
the  portion  of  the  people  which  espoused  her  cause ; 
and  the  violence  of  the  spirit  of  party  has  never 
risen  higher,  I  think  not  so  high,  as  it  did  at  that 
time,  on  that  question.  The  theatre  was  then 
open  in  our  city.  A  ^oung  man  belonging  to  it, 
whose  talent  was  as  a  singer,  was  about  to  take  his 
benefit.  I  had  known  him  when  he  was  at  school. 
On  this  acquaintance,  he  called  on  me  on  Saturday 
afternoon — his  benefit  being  announced  for  the  fol- 
lowing Monday.  He  said  he  had  no  boxes  taken, 
and  his  prospect  wbb,  that  he  should  suffer  a  loss 
instead  of  receiving  a  benefit  from  the  performance ; 
but  that  if  he  could  get  a  ptriotic  sonff  adapted  to 
the  tune  of  the  *  President's  March,'  (then  the  pop- 
ular air,)  he  did  not  doubt  of  a  full  house  ;  that  the 
poets  of  the  theatrical  corps  had  been  trying  to  ac- 
complish it,  but  were  satisfied  that  no  words  could 
be  composed  to  suit  the  music  of  the  inarch.  I  told 
him  I  would  try  for  him.  He  came  the  next  after- 
nobn,  and  the  song,  such  as  it  is,  was  ready  for  him. 
It  was  announced  on  Monday  morning,  and  the 
theatre  was  crowded  to  excess,  and  so  continued, 
night  after  night,  for  the  rest  of  the  season — the 
song  being  encored  and  repeated  many  times  each 
night,  the  audience  joining  in  the  chorus.  It  was 
also  sung  at  night  in  the  streets  by  large  assemblies 
of  citizens,  including  members  of  congress.  The 
enthusiasm  was  general,  and  the  song  was  heard, 
I  may  say,  in  eveij  part  of  the  United  States. 

**  The  object  of  the  author  was  to  get  up  an 
American  spirit  which  should  be  independent  of 
and  above  the  interests,  passions  and  policy  of  both 
belligerents,  and  look  and  feel  exclusively  for  our 
honor  and  our  rights.  Not  an  allusion  is  made 
either  to  France  or  England,  or  the  quarrel  between 
them,  or  to  which  was  the  roost  in  fault,  in  their 
treatment  of  us.  Of  course  the  song  found  fiivor 
with  both  parties— «t  least  neither  could  disavow 
the  sentiments  it  mcukated.  It  was  truly  Ameri^ 
can,  and  nothing  else ;  and  the  patriotic  feelings  of 
every  Ameri<^  heart  responded  to  it.  Such  is  the  , 
history  of  this  song,  which  has  endured  infinitdy  ' 
beyond  any  expectation  of  the  author,  and  beyond 
any  merit  it  can  boast  of,  except  that  of  being  truly 
and  exclusively  patriotic  in  its  sentiments  and 
spirit." 
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Prospectus.— This  work  is  conducted  io  the  spirit  of 
LittelPs  Museum  or  Foreign  Literature,  (which  was  favor- 
abljr  received  hy  the  public  for  twenty  years,)  but  as  it  is 
twice  as  large,  and  appears  so  often,  we  not  only  give 
spirit  and  freshness  to  it  by  many  tbinn  which  were  ex- 
sladed  by  a  month's  delay,  but  while  tKos  extending  our 
scope  and  gathering  a  grnter  and  more  attractive  variety, 
ate  able  so  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial  part  of 
our  literary,  bistorical,  and  political  harvest,  as  fully  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  elaborate  and  sUtely  Essays  of  the  Btinburg-ht 
Quarterly,  and  olber  Reviews ;  and  Blaehoood'*  noble 
criticisms  on  Poetry,  his  keen  political  Commentaries, 
highly  wrought  Tales,  and  virid  descriptions  of  rural  and 
mountain  Scenery  ;  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  common  life,  by  the  sagacious  Spedator^ 
the  sparkling  Examiner,  the  judicious  Athenaeum,  the 
husy  and  industrious  Literary  Gaxetle^  the  sensible  and 
eomprehensire  ^rtiannwi,  the  sober  and  respectable  Chris- 
tian Observer;  these  are  intermixed  witn  the  Mililarv 
and  Naval  reminiscences  of  the  United  Service,  and  with 
the  best  articles  of  the  DtMin  University,  New  Monthly, 
Prater's,  TaiVs,  Ainsionrih's,  Hood*s,  and  Sporting  Mag- 
amines,  and  of  Chambers^  admirable  Journal,  We  do  not 
consider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  Punch ;  and,  when  we  think  it  good  enough,  mnke 
use  of  the  thunder  of  The  Times.  We  shall  increase  our 
variety  by  importations  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
from  the  new  growth  of  the  British  colonies. 

The  steamship  has  brought  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
into  our  neighborhood ;  and  will  greatly  multiply  our  con  • 
aections,  as  Merchants,  Travellers,  and  Politicians,  with 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  so  that  much  more  than  ever  it 


now  becomes  every  intelligent  American  to  be  informed 
of  the  condition  and  changes  of  foreign  countries.  Aad 
this  not  only  because  of  their  nea|pr  connection  with  oaf> 
selves,  but  liecaose  the  nations  seem  to  be  hastening 
through  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  some  new  stale  wf 
things,  which  the  merely  political  ptophet  cannot  compuls 
or  foresee. 

Geographical  Discoveries,  the  progress  of  Colonisatien, 
(which  is  exteu'ling  over  the  whole  worid,)  and  Voyages 
and  Travels,  will  m  favorite  matter  Tor  our  selections  i 
and,  in  general,  we  shall  systematically  and  very  fuUy 
acquaint  our  readers  with  the  great  department  of  Foreign 
afiairs,  without  entirely  neglecting  our  Awn. 

While  we  aspire  to  make  the  Liwin^JAre  desirable  ts 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  infoniibd  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  mooement — to  State^ifiien ^Divines,  Law- 

Jrer)t,  and  Physicians— to  men  of  businei^  nnd  men  at 
eisure~it  is  still  a  stronger  obiect  to  mal^  it  ailractive 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Childreu.  We  l»elieve  thai 
we  can  thus  do  some  good  in  our  day  and  generation ;  aad 
hope  to  make  the  work  indispensable  in  every  well  i»> 
formed  fiimtlv.  We  say  indispensnblet  because  in  this 
day  of  cheap  literature  it  is  not  possible  to  ciiard  aicaiost 
the  influx  or  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  viciotis  [n  morals, 
in  any  other  way  than  by  fumishina  a  sufficiefit  8U|>pky 
of  a  healthy  character.  The  menial  and  moral' appeiiM 
must  be  gratified. 

We  hope  that,  hy  "  winnowinsf  the  wheat  from  il^ 
chaff, ^*  by  providing  abundantly  for  the  imagination,  and 
by  a  large  collection  of  Biography,  Voyages  ami  Travels. 
History,  and  more  solid  matter,  we  may  produce  a  work 
which  shall  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  wiU 
aspire  to  raise  the  standard  of  public  taste. 


TaaMs.— The  Living  Agb  is  pnblished  every  Satur- 
day, by  B.  LiTTBLL  &.  Co.,  comer  of  Tremont  and  Brom- 
fl«ld  sts.,  Boston  ;  Price  134  oenu  a  number,  or  six  dollars 
a  year  in  adfihice.  Remittances  for  any  period  will  be 
thankfully  received  and  promptly  attendee!  to.  To  insure 
regularity  in  mailing  the  work,  orders  should  be  addressed 
to  the  office  of  pubUentiont  as  above. 

dubs,  paying  a  year  in  advance,  will  bs  supplied  as 
iblJows:— 

Fbur  copies  for  ....  920  00 
Nine  »*  "  .  .  .  .  $40  00 
Twelve "       "  .  .   $50  00 


Complete  sets,  in  fifteen  volumes,  to  the  end  of  1847, 
hsndsumely  bound,  sod  packed  in  neat  boxes,  are  for  sale 
at  thirty  dollars. 

Any  volume  may  be  had  separately  at  two  dollars, 
bound,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 

Any  number  may  be  had  for  13|  centt ;  and  it  may 
bs  worth  while  for  subscribers  or  purchasers  to  complete 
any  broken  volumes  they  may  have,  and  thus  greatly  en- 
hancs  their  value. 

Binding.— yfe  bind  the  work  in  a  uniform,  strong,  and 
good  style ;  and  where  customers  bring  their  numbers  in 
good  oroer,  can  generally  give  them  bound  volumes  in  ex- 
diange  without  any  delay.  The  price  of  the  binding  is 
M  cents  a  volume.  As  they  are  always  bound  to  one 
pattern,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  matching  the  future 
Tolnmes. 


Asrendes.—We  are  desirous  of  making  arrangements, 
in  all  parts  of  North  America,  for  increa<«ing  the  circohs- 
tion  of  this  work— and  for  doing  this  a  lilieral  commistiioo 
will  lie  allowed  to  gentlemen  who  will  interest  themselves 
in  the  business.  And  we  will  gladly  correspond  on  this 
subject  with  any  agent  who  will  send  us  uodonbled  relet 
ences. 

Po»/<^re.— When  sent  with  the  cover  on,  the  Living 
Age  consists  of  three  sheets,  and  is  rated  as  a  pamphkH, 
at  Ah  cents.  But  when  sent  without  the  cover,  it  comes 
within  the  definition  of  a  newspaper  given  in  the  law, 
and  cannot  rightfully  be  charged  with  more  than  news- 
paper-postage.    We  add  the  definition  alluded  to  :— 

*'  Any  printed  publication,  issued  in  numbers,  consist- 
ing of  not  more  than  two  sheets,  and  published  at  short, 
stated  intervals  of  not  more  than  one  month,  conveying 
intelligence  of  passing  events.** 

Monthly  parts. — For  such  as  prefer  it  in  that  form,  ths 
Living  Age  is  put  up  in  monthly  parts,  containing  four  or 
fi?e  weekly  numbers.  In  this  snape  it  shows  to  great 
advantage  in  comparison  with  other  works,  containing m 
McA  ptv^  double  the  matter  of  any  of  the  quarterlies. 
But  we  recommend  the  weekly  numbers,  as  rres!i<*r  and 
fuller  of  life.  Postage  on  the  monthly  parts  is  about  U 
cenu.  The  volumes  are  published  quarterly,  each  volume 
containing  as  much  matter  as  a  quarterly  review  gives  ia 
eighteen  months. 


WASuncoTow,  97  Dae,  1846. 
Or  all  the  Periodical  Journals  devoted  to  literature  and  sdenee  which  abound  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  thia 
has  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  useful.    It  contains  indeed  the  exposition  only  of  the  current  litemture  of  thii 
English  language,  but  this  by  its  immense  extent  and  comprehension  includes  a  portraiture  of  the  hnnian  mind  iii 
the  utmost  expansion  of  the  present  age.  J.  U.  ADAMS. 
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1.  7%e  Po^kal  Works  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley, 

edited  by  Mbs.  Shbllet.    3  vols.    London, 
1847. 

2.  Shelley  at  Oxford—Papers  in  the  New  Monthly 

Magazine,  Vols.  30  and  37. 

3.  The  Life  ofP,  B.  Shelley.    By  Thomab  Med- 

WIN.    2  vols.    London,  1847. 

4.  Oallery  of  Literary  Portraits.      By  George 

GiLFiLLAN.    Edinburgh,  1845. 

5.  An  Address  to  the  Irish  People.    By  Percy 

Btsshe  Shellet.    Dublin,  1819. 

The  poems  of  Shelley  have  been  gradnally 
assaming  a  high  place  in  oar  literature.  The 
incidents  of  his  life,  unimportant  except  as  they 
illastrate  his  writings,  have  been  told  gracefully 
and  well  by  Mrs.  Shelley  in  the  notes  to  her 
exceedingly  beautiful  edition  of  his  poetical  works. 
His  own  letters  to  Mr.  Peacock  and  others  have 
been  published,  and  everywhere  exhibit  the  habits 
of  thinking  of  a  man  singularly  truthful,  generous, 
and  good.  These  letters  and  Mrs.  Shelley*8  notes 
form  a  perfect  memoir  of  his  life  from  his  twenty- 
second  year.  His  life  at  Oxford  has  been  well 
described  by  his  friend  Mr.  Hogg,  in  a  series  of 
papers  printed  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine, 
some  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  and  Captain  Med- 
win  had  contributed  some  account  of  his  earlier 
life  to  the  Athen»um,  which  has  we  believe  been 
reprinted  in  a  separate  volume.  From  these 
means  of  information,  what  is  now  called  the 
'*  Life  of  Shelley,"  is  cominled  by  the  last  men- 
tioned writer.  The  book  \b  hastily  and  carelessly 
put  together,  and  adds  nothing  to  what  is  already 
known. 

The  name  of  Shelley  is  an  ancient  one  in  the 
County  of  Sussex,  and  the  family  of  the  poet  is 
traced  to  the  time  of  Richard  11.  In  1611,  Sir 
John  SheUey  of  Maresfield  was  created  a  baronet 
-—and  the  fiunily  of  Castle-Croring,  now  repre- 
sented by  the  son  of  the  poet,  is  descended  from  a 
younger  son  of  Sir  John  of  Biaresfield.  Bjrsshe 
Shelley,  the  grandftther  of  the  poet,  was  bom  at 
Newark  in  North  America,  in  1731.  He  began 
life  as  a  quack  doctor,  and  seems  to  have  early 
turned  his  attention  to  making  his  way  in  the 
world  by  matrimonial  speculations.  The  widow 
of  a  miller  is  said  to  have  been  bis  first  wife. 
However  this  be — Uat  Captain  Medwin,  who  men- 
tions the  fact,  does  not  vouch  for  its  truth — ^we 
find  him  in  England  soon  after,  running  avray  with 
an  heiress,  through  whom  the  branch  of  his 
descendants  with  whom  we  are  chiefly  concerned 
are  possessed  of  the  estate  of  Horsham.  In  some 
short  time  Sir  Bjrsshe  finds  himself  an  active 
widower,  and  lajrs  siege  to  the  heart  of  Miss  Sid- 
ney Perry — the  heiress  of  Penhurst,  the  estate  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney.     The  present  Lord  de  Lisle 
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and  Dudley  represents  this  branch  of  Sir  Bysshe's 
descendants.  Through  some  mistake  the  poet 
Shelley  is  repeatedly  represented — even  by  such 
writers  as  Mr.  Howitt,*  as  a  descendant  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney.  The  sole  connection  between  them 
— if  it  can  be  called  such — was  that  which  we 
have  stated.  It,  however,  gratified  the  imagina* 
tion  of  the  poet. 

Bysshe  Shelley  was  raised  to  the  baronetage  in 
1806.     He  died  in  1815.     Medwin  tells  us, — 

'*  I  remember  Sir  Bjrsshe  in  a  very  advanced  age, 
a  remarkably  handsome  man,  fully  six  feet  in 
height,  and  with  a  noble  and  aristocratic  bearing, 
Nil  f nit  unquam  sic  hnpar  siU.  His  manner  of  lue 
was  most  eccentric,  for  he  used  to  frequent  daily 
the  tap-room  of  one  of  the  low  inns  in  Horsham, 
and  there  drank  with  some  of  the  lowest  citizens,  a 
habit  he  had  probably  acquired  in  the  New  Woild. 
Though  he  had  built  acsstle,  (Goiing-Castle,)  that 
cost  him  upwards  of  i^80,000,  he  passed  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years  of  his  existence  in  a  small 
cottage  looking  on  the  River  Aran,  at  Horsham,  in 
which  all  was  mean  and  beggarly — the  existence 
indeed  of  a  miser — enriching  his  legatees  at  the 
expense  of  one  of  his  sons,  by  buying  up  his  post* 
obits.''— Medwin's  Life  of  Shelley,  vol.  i.,  p.  8. 

Medwin  was  related  to  one  of  Sir  Bysshe's 
wives,  and  his  account  of  a  family  whom  he  must 
have  known  perfectly  well  is  far  from  favorable  to 
any  of  them.  He  describes  Timothy  Shelley,  the 
poet*s  father,  as  watching  with  impatience  for  his 
father's  death,  and  he  speaks  of  two  of  Sir 
Bysshe's  daughters  as  marrjring  without  his  con* 
sent;  of  which  he  availed  himself — for  so  we 
understand  the  statement — to  avoid  giving  them 
any  fortune  whatever. 

*'  He  died  at  last,  and  in  his  room  were  found 
bank-notes  to  the  amount  of  i^  10,000,  some  in  the 
leaves  of  the  few  books  he  possessed,  others  in  the 
folds  of  his  sofa,  or  sewed  into  the  lining  of  his 
dressing  gown."— -Medwin,  p.  9. 

Shelley's  father  is  described  as  a  man  whose 
early  education  had  been  mu«h  neglected.  He 
had,  however,  taken  a  degree  at  Oxford — made 
the  grand  tour,  and  sat  in  parliament  for  a  feaily 
borough.  Medwin's  recollections  of  him  are 
unfavorable.  He  tells  us  that  he  was  a  ma»  whe 
*'  reduced  all  politeness  to  forms,  and  moral  vvtue 
to  expediency.^  In  short,  he  was  a  man  Toy  like 
other  men  of  whom  there  is  little  to  be  said  thtt 
can  furnish  a  page  to  the  biographer.  The  one 
feeling  which  seems  to  have  absorbed  all  others  in 
the  minds  of  the  family  was  ancestral  pride.  The 
one  great  and  Irreparable  ofl^ce  which  Shelley 
could  oommit  against  the  femily  was  to  unite  him- 
self in  marriage  unsnttaUy.     In  remote  parts  of 

*  "  Visits  to  Remarkable  Places,**  vol.  i. ;  and  also 
"  Homes  and  Hanott  of  the  Poets." 
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tke  country,  among  the  less  educated  jpsxt  of  the 
higher  gentry,  this  feeling  often  strengthens  itself 
into  something  little  short  of  actual  insanity,  and 
the  fortunate  adventures  of  Sir  Bysshe  Shelley, 
and  the  m6salliances  of  his  daughters,  were  not 
unlikely  4o  render  the  Shelleys  most  incurably 
mad. 

The  poet  was  bom  the  4th  of  August,  1792,  and 
Drought  up  at  Field-Place  (his  father*s  residence) 
till  his  tenth  year  with  his  sisters,  and  taught  the 
rudiments  of  Latin  and  Greek.  He  was  then  sent 
to  Sion  House,  Brentford,  where  Medwin  had 
been  already  placed. 

The  school  was  a  cheap  bad  school,  penuriously 
managed,  and  the  boys  for  the  most  part  the  sons 
of  London  shop-keepers.  The  lady  who  was  sup- 
posed to  manage  the  household  details  was  too  fine 
for  her  business ;  but— as  a  part  of  her  stock  in 
trade — ^had  a  pedigree  at  least  as  good  as  Shel- 
ley's. She  was  a  cousin  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle. 
We  mther  like  the  poor  woman  the  better  for  this, 
we  own,  and  though  the  instincts  of  self-defence, 
and  the  sense  of  what  was  due  to  her  £unily  made 
her  perhaps  treat  the  Sussex  Squirearchy  less 
deferentially  than  they  expected,  her  sister,  who 
must  have  been  as  nearly  related  to  the  duke  as 
herself,  was  '*  an  economist  of  the  first  order." 

After  all,  if  boys  of  whatever  rank  are  sent  to 
schools  selected  for  their  cheapness,  they  ought  not 
to  remember  and  resent,  as  if  it  were  the  fault  of 
their  masters  or  mistresses,  the  stinginess  of  their 
parents.  The  usual  stories  of  the  sufferings  of 
boys,  whose  health  is  in  any  way  infirm  or  whose 
spirits  are  too  weak  for  the  kind  of  ordeal  to  which 
their  fellow  students  subject  them,  are  tediously 
.  told  by  "  the  wearisome  captain."  The  incompe- 
tence of  the  master  is  proved  by  his  punishing 
iShelley  for  some  &ults  in  an  exercise  written  for 
him  by  Medwin,  who  had  cribbed  the  bad  Latin  it 
jseems  &om  Ovid.  This  incident  and  the  fact  that 
Shelley  disliked  learning  to  dance,  are  the  cap- 
4ain's  sole  records  of  Brentford  school.  It  was 
searoe  worth  making  a  book  for  this — and  yet  in 
one  point  of  view  Medwin's  testimony  is  not  with- 
out flome  value.  Shelley's  detestation  of  school 
and  the  tyranny  of  the  elder  bojrs,  has  been  in  gen- 
eral understood  as  exclusively  to  be  referred  to 
Eton,  and  the  e^t  of  his  sojourn  there.  It  prob- 
ably arose  from  his  detestation  of  this  miserable 
place— which  seems  to  have  been  in  every  possi- 
ble point  of  view,  ill-chosen. 

Shelley  learned  little  at  school — at  least  of 
school  learning — 

" ^Nothing,  that  my  tyrants  knew  or  taught, 

€ared  I  to  learn." 

Still  his  mind  was  not  inactive — 

"  Eager  he  reads  whatever  tells 
Of  magic,  oibala,  and  spells." 

"  He  was  fond  of  readincr,  and  greedily  devoured 
«]1  the  books  which  were  nought  to  school  after 
Ifae  holidays.  These  were  m<Mt]y  blue  books ; — 
who  does  not  know  what  blue  books  meant" — 
"Medwin. 


We  did  not.  The  EngUsh  lawyer^s  bhte  booh 
are  the  numbers  of  the  Law  and  Equity  Reports 
with  which  every  term  oppresses  him,  and  whidi 
are  becoming  each  day  a  more  serious  grievance. 
The  statesman's  blue  books  are  those  desperate  pUes 
of  lumber  in  which  are  contained  the  wisdom  of 
parliamentary  committees  and  royal  commissioners, 
and  of  every  person  who  wishes  to  enlighten  die 
nation  on  the  thousand  topics  which  are  forever 
investigated,  and  still  remain  as  obscure  as  before. 
But  the  Brentford  school-boy's  blue  books  are  not 
the  blue  books  of  the  statesman  or  the  lawyer, — 

"Who  does  not,"  says  our  comic  Plutarch, 
"  know  what  blue  books  mean  ?  But  if  there  should 
be  any  one  ignorant  enough  not  to  know  what  those 
dear  dusk^  volumes,  so  designated  from  their  cov- 
ers, contain,  be  it  known  that  they  are  or  were  to 
be  bought  for  sixpence,  and  embodied  stories  of 
haunted  castles,  bandits,  murderers,  and  other  grim 
personages — a  most  exciting  and  interesting  sort  of 
food  for  boys'  minds.  Among  those  of  a  larger 
calibre  was  one  which  I  have  never  seen  since,  but 
which  I  remember  with  a  recowM  delight.  It  was 
'  Peter  Wilkins.'  How  much  Shelley  wished  for 
a  winged  wife  and  winged  little  cherubs  of  chil- 
dren !" — Medwin,  vol.  i.,  p.  39. 

To  these  treasures  were  added  the  stores  of  the 
Brentford  circulatmg  library.  Mrs.  Radcli^'s 
romances  and  novels  of  the  Rosa-Matilda  school, 
among  which  Medwin  mentions  the  name  of  one 
in  which  the  devil  was  the  hero— '^  Zoflojra  the 
Moor" — were  Shelley's  great  delight.  Shelley 
believed  in  ghosts,  and  was  known,  once  at  least, 
to  have  walked  in  his  sleep.  He  was  habitually 
given  to  waking  dreams,  firom  which  he  was  with 
great  difficulty  roused.  When  he  did  awake, 
"  his  eyes  flashed,  his  lips  quivered,  his  voice  was 
tremulous  with  emotion ; — a  sort  of  ecstasy  came 
over  him,  and  he  talked  more  like  a  spirit  or  an 
angel,  that  a  human  being." — Medwin,  vol.  i., 
p.  34. 

From  Brentford  school,  Shelley  went  to  Eton, 
where  he  passed  two  years.  Of  this  period  of  his 
life  there  seems  to  be  no  authentic  record.  His 
school-fellows,  with  the  exception  of  hb  reviewer 
in  the  Quarterly,  appear  to  have  preserved  no  re^ 
collections  of  him,  and  we  are  told  that  in  after 
life  he  never  mentioned  them ;  that  he  had  even 
forgotten  their  names.  At  Eton  he  appears  to 
have  acquired  a  taste  for  boating,  which  was  one 
of  his  greatest  enjoyments  through  life. 

His  school  education  ended  in  1800,  and  in  the 
winter  of  that  year  Medwin  and  he  v^ere  a  good 
deal  together  at  the  house  of  Shelley's  father. 
They  wrote  novels  and  poems,  from  which  Med- 
win gives  large  extracts ;  among  others  a  poem 
called  the  "  Wandering  Jew,"*  which  they  sent 

♦The  "Wandering  Jew»»  seems  to  have  fafttened  on 
Shelley's  imagination.  When  he  went  to  Oxford,  the 
first  onestioQ  he  asked  the  librarian  at  the  Bodleian  was, 
"  Had  he  the  Wandering  Jew?"  and  in  his  drama  of  Hel- 
las, written  nearly  at  the  dote  of  his  life,  we  have  **Ahss- 
neras*'  introdacea— 

*<  Oh,  that  Heaven, 
Profose  of  poisons,  would  concede  the  chalice 
Which  but  one  living  man  has  drained,  who  now, 
Vessel  of  deathless  wrath,  wanders  fbfever. 
liooe  as  incarnate  Death !" 
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to  Campbell.  Re  good-natuiedly  lead  h,  and,  with 
pardonable  diahoneaty,  told  them  there  were  two 
good  lines  in  it, — 

"  It  seemed  as  if  an  an^'s  sigh 
Had  breathed  the  plaintive  symphony/' 

These  were  the  two  lines  which  Campbell 
praised.  If  we  sought  to  reverse  his  decision, 
and  say,  ''  Bad  are  the  best,'  it  is  probable  that 
the  captain  might  come  down  on  us  as  he  did  on 
the  Brentford  schoolmaster,  and  prove  that  he  had 
stolen  them  from  Scott. 

'<  Shelley's  fiivorite  poet  in  1809,"  says  Medwin, 
**  was  Southey.  He  had  read  Thalaba  tUl  be  almost 
knew  it  by  heart,  and  had  drenched  himself  with  its 
metrical  beauty. 

<*I  have  ofien  heard  him  quote  that  exquisite 
passage,  where  the  enchantress  winds  round  the 
finger  of  her  victim  a  single  hair,  till  the  spell  be- 
comes ioextricable^-the  charm  cannot  be  broken. 
But  he  still  more  doted  on  Kehamah,  the  curse  of 
which  I  remember  Shelley  often  declaiming, — 

"  *  And  water  shall  see  thee ! 
And  fear  thee,  and  fly  thee ! 
The  waves  shall  not  touch  thee, 
As  they  pass  by  thee ! 

And  this  curse  shall  be  on  thee 
Forever  and  ever.' 

**  I  transcribe  the  passage  from  memory,  for  I 
have  never  read  since  that  romance  he  used  to  look 
upon  as  perfect ;  and  was  haunted  by  the  witch 
Lioranite,  raving  enthusiastically  about  the  lines 
beginning : 

** '  Is  there  a  child  whose  little  winning  ways. 
Would  lure  all  hearts,  on  whom  its  parents  gaze 
Till  they  shed  tears  of  tenderest  delight, 
Oh,  hide  her  from  the  eyes  of  Loranite.' 

"Wordsworth's  writings  were  at  that  time  by  no 
means  to  his  taste." — ^Medwin,  vol.  60 — 63,  verba- 
tim et  Hteratim, 

But  why  transcribe  more  of  this  strange  medley  ? 
The  passage  of  Thalaba  which  Shelley  so  ofren 
repeated  must  have  been  listened  to  by  the  most 
vacant  of  all  minds,  for  there  is  not  one  word  in  it 
of  '*  winding  round  the  finger  of  her  victim  a  sin- 
gle hair," — 

*'  He  found  a  woman  in  the  cave— 
A  solitary  woman— 
Who  by  the  fire  was  spinnings 
And  singing  as  she  span. 
The  thread  the  woman  drew 
Was  finer  than  the  silkworm's— 
Was  finer  than  the  gossamer. 
The  song  she  sang  was  low  and  sweet ; 
And  Thalaba  knew  not  the  words. 
The  thread  she  span  it  gleam'd  like  gold 
In  the  liffht  of  the  odorous  fire, 
•   ^     •  •  • 

And  round  and  round  his  right  hand, 
And  round  and  round  his  Igty 
He  wound  the  thread  so  fine." 

That  Medwin  should  have  forgotten  the  passage, 
and  substituted  some  general  recollection  for  what 
he  had  heard  Shelley  repeat,  is  not  surprising ; 


but  it  is  surprising  that  anyone  can  place  the 
slightest  reliance  on  the  record  of  conversations 
preserved  by  a  memory  so  little  retentive  of  any- 
thing worth  remembering.  We  have,  however, 
to  make  another  remark  on  the  passage  that  we 
have  just  cited,  which  makes  us  utterly  discard, 
for  any  purpose,  anything  whatever  that  is  stated 
on  no  better  authority  than  the  kind  of  gossip  of 
which  this  very  poor  book  is  from  beginning  to 
end  made  up.  In  one  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  works 
the  forgery  of  a  deed  is  detected  by  the  over-xeal 
of  a  witness  brought  up  to  prove  the  circumstances 
of  its  execution.  He  says  that  he  now  is  the  only 
person  living  who  knows  all  that  actually  passed 
at  the  time.  I£s  gray  haks  tremble  with  emotion 
as  he  seeks  to  confirm  lus  testimony  by  calling  the 
attention  of  the  court  to  the  fiict,  that  under  the 
seal  was  placed  a  silver  coin — that  if  the  seal  be 
broken,  the  coin  will  be  found.  The  seal  is  broken 
— the  coin  is  found ;  but  one  of  a  later  date  than 
that  of  the  supposed  execution  of  the  deed.  Now, 
Blr.  Medwin  is  as  anxious  as  Miss  Edgeworth'i 
witness  to  prove  these  conversations.  He  takes 
especial  care  to  tell  you  that  he  transcribes  from 
his  recollection ;  that  he  has  never  read  the  poem 
or  romance,  as  he  calls  it,  since ;  and  his  mis- 
spelling the  witch's  name,  and  Kehama's  too,  for 
that  matter,  prevents  our  entertaining  the  slightest 
doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  his  statement  that  he  had 
never  read  the  book,  or  could  in  this  )vay  have 
confrised  in  his  memory  the  incidents  of  one  period 
with  those  of  another.  He  has  a  thousand  rea- 
sons to  remember  the  thing ;  and  yet  what  he  has 
stated  is  not — cannot  be—the  frict.  Break  the 
seal — the  coin  is  of  a  later  date.  ''Kehama" 
was  not-  published  for  years  after  the  supposed 
conversation ! 

The  only  possible  object  of  recording  Shelley's 
early  life  is  Uiat  of  tracing  the  unusually  early  de- 
velopment of  his  powers ;  and  the  value  of  any 
part  of  the  record  is  destroyed  by  proofe,  such  as 
this  accident  furnishes,  that  Medwin  has  composed 
his  book  from  obscure  recollections,  in  which  time, 
place,  and  person  are  confused.  For  our  own 
part,  we  think  there  is  almost  decisive  evidence  in 
Shelley's  writings  of  his  not  having,  at  this  period, 
even  seen  "  Thalaba,"  with  "  the  metrical  beauty 
of  which"  he  is  said  to  have  already  •*  drenched" 
himself.  The  earliest  works  of  a  boy  almost  ne 
cessarily  exhibit  close  imitations  of  whatever  he 
most  admires.  Shelley  at  this  period  wrote  two 
novels,  both  very  dull ;  but  in  one  of  them  are 
several  poems,  in  which  the  cadences  of  the  verse, 
and  the  forms  of  language,  recall  Beattie's  Hermit, 
Scott's  Ballads,  and  Monk  Lewis',  but  in  which 
there  is  not  a  single  line  or  thought  that  for  a  mo- 
ment brings  to  the  mind  the  poem  which  Medwin 
says  he  was  then  perpetually  repeating,  and  which 
we  know,  in  a  few  years  after,  so  possessed  Iiis 
imagination  as  to  have  frimished  the  key-note  tc 
the  versification  of  Q^een  Mti>,  This  fact  we 
think  absolutely  decisive  of  the  question,  particn- 
lariy  if  it  be  considered  in  connection  with  Med- 
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win's  ezoeediBg  oaieleBBDen  ia  8ooh  statemeots, 
ts  proved  by  the  instance  of  Kehama. 

In  1810,  Shelley  was  removed  to  Oxford.  He 
entered  University  College.  Of  bis  short  course 
there  his  friend  Mr.  Hogg  has  fortunately  given 
US  a  distinct  record.  His  account  was  published 
tbout  twenty  years  after  Shelley's  death,  in  the 
New  Monthly  Magazine;  and  while  his  magazine 
papers  have  some  of  the  faults  of  that  kind  of 
writing,  we  think  that  vnth  some  little  condensa- 
tion they  would  form  a  very  interesting  supplement 
to  any  future  edition  that  may  be  published  of 
Shelley's  works.  The  acquaintanceship  of  Blr. 
Hogg  and  the  poet  commenced  at  their  college 
oommons,  where  they  dined  at  the  same  table. 
It  was  Shelley's  first  appearance  in  the  hall.  His 
'  figure  was  slight ;  his  aspect,  even  among  young 
men,  was  remarkably  youthful.  He  was  thought- 
ful and  absent  in  manner,  and  seemed  to  have  no 
acquaintance  with  any  one.  Some  accident  led 
him  and  Mr.  Hogg  into  conversation.  Shelley 
praised  the  originality  of  the  German  writers. 
Hogg  asserted  their  want  of  nature.  '*  What 
modem  litnature  will  you  compare  with  them!" 
said  Shelley,  with  a  discordant  scream  that  exco- 
riated the  ears  of  his  opponent  The  Italian  was 
named.  Shelley  waxed  angry  and  argumentative. 
The  dialogue  had  little  interest  for  any  one  but  the 
disputants,  who  soon  found  themselves  alone  in 
the  hall.  The  servants  now  came  in  to  clear  the 
tables.  Hogg  invited  the  stranger  to  continue  the 
discussion  at  his  rooms.  He  eagerly  assented. 
The  dialogue,  however,  did  not  continue;  for 
when  the  young  men  became  better  acquainted, 
they  acknowledged  that  they  knew  nothing  what- 
ever of  either  German  or  Italian ;  and  Shelley  said 
that  the  study  of  languages,  ancient  or  modem, 
was  but  waste  of  time-gleaming  the  names  of 
things  instead  of  things  themselves.  Physical 
soienoe,  and  especially  chemistry,  should  rather 
be  the  objects  of  pursuit.  Hogg  began  to  feel  his 
new  friend  something  of  a  bore,  and  took  to  look- 
ing at  the  features  and  figure  of  the  stranger. 

*'  It  was  a  sum  of  many  contradictions.  His  fig^ 
ure  was  slight  and  firagile,  andyet  his  bones  and 
joints  were  large  and  strong.  He  was  tall,  but  yet 
he  stooped  so  moch  that  he  seemed  of  low  stature. 
His  clothes  were  expensive  and  made  according  to 
the  most  approved  mode  of  the  day,  but  they  were 
tumbled,  rumpled,  unbrushed.  His  gestures  were 
abrupt  and  sometimes  violent,  occasionally  even 
awkward,  yet  more  frequently  gentle  and  graceful. 
His  complexion  was  delicate,  almost  feminine— of 
I  the  purest  red  and  white ;  yet  he  was  tanned  and 
fVeckled  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  having  passed,  as 
he  said,  the  autumn  in  shooting.  His  features,  his 
whole  face  and  particularly  his  head,  were  unnso- 
ally  small,*  yet  the  last  appeared  of  a  remarkable 
bulk,  fur  his  hair  was  Ion?  and  bushy.  In  the 
agony  of  declamation  he  often  mbbed  it  fiercely 
with  his  hands  or  passed  his  fingers  quickly  through 

>  Leigh  Hunt,  speaking  of  Keats,  says,  **  His  head  was 
a  puzzle  for  the  phrenologists,  being  remarkably  small 
in  the  skull :  a  singularity  which  he  had  in  common  with 
Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Shtney-^none  of  whose  hau  I  could 
get  on."— Hunt's  Byrvn,  ^.    Vol.  i.,  p.  408. 


his  locks  unconscionsly,  so  that  it  was  singnlsily 
wild  and  roueh.  His  features  were  not  symmetri- 
cal, the  mouth  perhaps  excepted — ^yet  was  the  efi^ 
of  the  whole  extremely  powerful.  They  breathed 
enthusiasm  and  intelligence  that  I  never  met  vnth 
in  any  other  countenance.  Nor  was  the  moral 
expression  loss  beautiful  than  the  intellectual,  for 
there  was  a  softness,  a  delicacy,  a  gentleness,  and 
especially  (though  this  will  surprise  many)  that  air 
of  profound  religious  veneration  that  characterises 
the  best  works,  and  chiefly  the  frescoes  (and  into 
these  they  infused  their  whole  souls)  of  the  great 
masters  of  Florence  and  of  Rome.  I  recognized  the 
very  peculiar  expression  in  these  wonderful  produc- 
tions long  afterwards,  and  with  a  satisfaction  mingled 
with  much  sorrow,  for  it  was  afWr  the  decease  of 
him  in  whose  countenance  I  had  first  observed  it. 
•  •  •  This  is  a  fine  fellow,  said  I  to  myself, 
(we  continue  to  transcribe  from  Mr.  Hogg's 
account,)  but  I  could  never  bear  his  society.  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  endure  his  voice.  It  would 
kill  me.    What  a  pity  it  is !" 

The  voice  of  the  stranger  was  excruciating. 
"  It  was  intolerably  shrill,  harsh,  and  discordant; 
of  the  most  cruel  intension ;  it  was  perpetual  and 
without  any  remission;  it  excoriated  ^e  ears.'* 
In  the  evening  Shelley  went  to  a  lecture  on  min* 
eralogy,  and  returned  to  tea.  He  burst  into  the 
room,  threw  down  his  cap,  and  stood  shivering 
and  chafing  his  hand  over  the  fire.  He  had  come 
aviray  before  the  lecture  was  concluded. 

*<<What  did  the  man  talk  about!'  said  Hogg. 
'About  stones!  about  stones!'  he  answered; 
'  about  stones,  stones,  stones !  nothing  but  stones, 
and  so  dryly !  It  was  wonderfully  tiresome ;  and 
stones  are  not  interesting  things  in  themselves.' " 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Shelley  dwelt  on 
the  advantages  which  the  future  generations  of 
men  may  derive  from  the  cultivation  of  science, 
and  especially  chemistry.  He  anticipated  from 
tlie  triumphs  of  science  the  release  of  the  laboring 
classes  firom  the  unceasing  toil  now  required  to 
earn  a  mere  subsistence.  We  are  now  unable  to 
determine  in  what  part  of  the  substances  we  con- 
sume as  food  the  nutritive  property  exists;  this 
analysis  may  yet  detect.  The  cause  which  occa- 
sions the  fertility  of  some  soib,  and  the  hopeless 
sterility  of  others,  is  now  unknown.  The  dififer- 
ence  probably  consists  in  something  very  sKght. 
By  chemical  agency  the  philosopher  may  create  a 
total  change,  and  transmute  an  unfruitfril  region 
into  one  of  exuberant  plenty.  Water  is,  like  air, 
composed  of  certain  gases ;  why  not  expect  to  be 
able,  by  some  scientific  process,  to  manufacture  it, 
and  then  transform  the  deserts  of  Africa  into  rich 
meadows  t  The  generation  of  heat  is  unknown ; 
but  a  time  may  come  when  we  may  communicate 
warmth  to  the  coldest  and  most  ungenial  climate, 
with  as  much  ease  and  certainty  as  we  now  vary 
the  temperature  of  a  sitting  room.  What  a  mighty 
instrument  would  electricity  be! — ^what  wonders 
has  not  the  galvanio4iattery  already  efl^ed  ! — and 
the  baDoon — *'  why  not  deqmtch  aeronauts  to  cross 
Africa  in  every  direction,  and  to  survey  the  whole 
peninsula  in  a  few  weeks  t  The  shadow  of  the 
first  balloon,  which  a  vertical  sun  would  project 
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pieda^lj  vnd^T  it,  a»  h  gfided  mlently  ofver  that 
hitherto  anhappy  oountry,  would  Tirtually  emaaoi- 
pate  every  slave,  and  would  annihilate  slavery  for- 
ever!" 

They  spoke  of  mathematios.  Of  mathematies, 
Shelley  said  he  knew  nothing.  Of  metaphysics 
— '*  Aye,  metaphysics — the  analysis  of  mind — ^not 
of  mere  matter ;"  and  he  rose  from  his  chair  and 
declaimed  with  animation  of  a  Aitare  state,  and  a 
former  state.  He  had  heard  of  Plato's  doctrine 
of  preezistenoe  and  suspended  consciousness.  But 
the  candles  were  now  burned  out— the  fire  had 
sunk  into  ashes — and  he  started  to  find  how  long 
into  die  night  he  and  his  companion  had  sat. 
They  airanged  to  meet  the  next  day  at  Shelley's 
rooms ;  and  at  parting  llr.  Hogg  for  the  first  time 
heard  the  name  of  the  stranger,  who  had  interested 
him  so  much. 

Hogg  returned  the  visit  the  next  day.  The 
same  cootradietioDS  that  Shelley's  dress  exhibited 
struck  him  in  the  appearance  of  his  rooms  and  for^ 
niture.  Everything  new  and  of  an  expensive 
kind,  but  thrown  about  in  indescribable  confusion. 
Books,  boots,  philosophical  instruments,  pistols, 
money,  clothes,  were  scattered  here  and  there. 
The  carpet,  with  stains  of  various  hues,  proclaim^ 
that  the  young  chemist  had  been  busy  with  his 
manipulatioDS.  Books  lay  open  on  a  table— a 
bundle  of  pens  and  a  razor,  that  had  been  employed 
as  a  knife — soda-water,  sugar,  and  pieces  of  lemon 
were  there,  and,  resting  on  a  double  pile  of  books, 
the  tongs  supported  a  glass  retort  above  an  argand 
lamp.  The  liquor  boiled  over — adding  fresh 
stains  to  the  table,  and  rising  in  fumes  with  a  most 
fiendish  smell.  Then  followed  some  tricks  with 
the  galvanio-battory.  Hogg  was  made  to  work  the 
machine  till  Shelley  was  filled  with  the  fluid,  and 
his  long  wild  locks  bristled  and  stood  on  end. 

Hogg  passed  the  evening  with  him,  and  during 
their  short  stay  at  Oxford  they  were  very  much 
together.  Both  were  early  risers — both  attended 
college  chapel  in  the  mornings ;  but  they  did  not 
afterwards  meet  till  about  one  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, when  Mr.  Hogg  generally  went  to  SheUey's 
rooms.  They  dined  in  the  college  hall,  and  past 
their  evenings  together.  Hogg's  studies  were  lit- 
tle interrupted  by  this  arrangement.  Shelley  was 
&tigued  with  his  morning's  reading,  and  was  gen- 
erally overcome  with  drowsiness.  He  used  to 
stretch  on  the  rug  before  a  large  fire  like  a  cat, 
exposing  his  little  round  head  to  such  a  heat,  that 
his  friend  wondered  how  he  could  bear  it.  Hogg 
tried  often  to  interpose  some  shelter,  but  in  vain ; 
for  he  would  turn  round  in  his  sleep,  and  roll  him- 
self to  the  wannest  place.  In  the  midst  of  the 
most  earnest  conversation  he  would  suddenly  take 
to  his  rug,  sleep  for  several  hours— then,  towards 
ten  o'clock,  start  up,  rub  his  eyes  with  violence, 
and  passing  his  fingers  through  the  tangles  of  his 
long  wild  hair,  enter  into  argument,  recite  verses, 
his  own  or  others',  vrith  an  energy  that  was  quite 
painful.  Hogg  read,  while  Shelley  was  thus  hid 
in  lus  vacant  interlnnar  cave,  and  even  when  he 
iras  quite  awake  the  studies  of  die  friends  were 


often  separately  punued.  jHiey,  howevet,  n  ad 
many  books  together,  and  their  walks  in  the  open 
air  were  frequent.  Shelley's  preparation  fot  a 
walk  was  often  ominous.  He  would  take  out 
with  him  a  pair  of  duelling^pistols,  and  amuse 
himself  with  firing  at  marks.  His  friend  oontzived 
to  disappoint  this  dangerous  pastime,  by  often  tak- 
ing care  that  powder  or  flints  should  be  left  behind. 
When  they  came  to  a  stream  or  pond,  Shelley 
loved  to  linger,  making  paper  boats,  and  watching 
their  course  upon  the  water.  One  of  his  admirers 
tells  of  lus  having  haxarded,  in  the  absence  of 
any  less  valuable  scrap  of  paper,  a  fifty^pound- 
note  in  this  amusement,  but  Hogg  treats  this  as  a 
mythic  legend.  Fable^  however,  soon  passes  into 
history,  and  Medwin  tcdls  us  of  a  ten-poond-note 
thus  ventured — reducing  the  amount  of  the  note 
to  increase  we  suppose  the  probability  of  the  inci- 
dent. 

Hogg  gives  an  account  of  one  of  thebr  evenings, 
in  which  the  conversation  turned  on  the  advantages 
to  society  of  the  universities,  and  the  old  founda- 
tions for  education.  Even  in  the  very  lowest  esti- 
mate of  these  advantages,  they  secured  to  the 
student  an  exemption  from  the  interruption  fii  sec- 
ular cares.  The  regularity  of  academieal  hours 
cut  off  that  dissipation  of  time  and  thought  which 
prevails  when  the  daily  course  is  not  prearranged. 
We  gather,  too,  that  they  agreed  in  thinking,  that 
the  salutary  attendance  in  chapel  imposed  duties 
conducive  to  habits  of  industry :— - 

"  It  was  requisite  not  merely  to  rise,  but  to  leave 
our  rooms,  to  appear  in  public,  and  to  remain  km^ 
enough  to  destroy  the  disposition  to  indolence,  whisli 
might  still  linger,  if  we  were  permitted  to  remain 
by  the  fire-side." 

This  wzs  no  doubt  a  low  view  of  a  very  hnpor^ 
tant  subject ;  but  there  must  have  been  great  faults 
in  the  actual  government  of  the  college  to  which 
these  young  men  belonged,  to  have  rendered  it 
necessary  to  deprive  them  of  advantages  which 
they  were  disposed  to  view  in  such  a  fkvorable 
aspect.  "  It  would  be  a  cruel  thing,"  said  Shel- 
ley, "  to  be  compelled  to  quit  our  calm  and  agree- 
able retreat ;"  and  he  then  expressed  regret  that ' 
the  period  of  coUege  residence  was  limited  to  four 
years,  and  those  years  interrupted  and  broken  by 
frequent  vacations.  The  seclusion  of  college  lifo 
was  felt  by  him  as  its  great  charm :  "  and  then," 
said  he,  "  the  oajc — ^the  oax  is  such  a  blessing !" 
The  oak,  m  the  dialect  of  Oxford,  is  t^e  outer 
door,  against  which  the  bare  may  knock  and' kick, 
and  call  in  vain.  "  Who  invented  the  oak  V— 
''  Who  but  the  monks,  the  inventors  of  the  science 
of  living  in  chamberst"  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  think 
that  poor  Shelley's  quiet  was  so  soon  mterrapted ; 
but  before  we  record  this,  we  must  first  state,  from 
Mr.  Hogg's  account,  something  of  their  country 
excursions.  Shelley  was  entirely  unobeervant  of 
flowers : — 

<<He  was  able,  like  the  many,  to  distinguish  a 
violet  from  a  sun-flower,  and  a  cauliflower  from  a 
peony,  but  bis  boUnical  knowledge  was  more  lim- 
ited than  that  of  the  least  skiShl  and  oomnKm 
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ohterrofi  far  ne  wis  neffleotiul  of  flowers.  He 
WIS  incapable  of  apprehending  the  delicate  distinc- 
tions of  structore  which  form  the  basis  of  the  bcau- 
tifiil  classification  of  modem  botanists."*  "  I  never 
was  able,"  adds  Mr.  Hoeg,  "to  impart  even  a 
glimpse  of  the  merits  of  nay  or  Linneus,  or  to 
encoQiage  a  hope  that  he  would  erer  be  able  to  see 
the  Tisible  analogies  that  constitnte  the  marked,  yet 
matually  approi^hing  eenera,  into  which  the  pro- 
ductions of  nature,  ana  especially  yegetables,  are 
divided." 

Shelley  most  hare  known  something  more  of 
these  things  a  few  years  after,  for  Mrs.  Shelley 
tells 


"  That  he  was  unriyalled  in  the  justness  and  ex- 
tent of  his  observations  on  natural  objects ;  he  knew 
every  plant  bv  its  name,  and  was  &miliar  with  the 
history  and  the  habits  of  every  production  of  the 
earth." 

Hogg's  record  of  Shelley's  college  life,  and 
&eir  studious  evenings,  brings  back  to  us  Cowley's 


"  Say,  for  ye  saw  us,  ye  immortal  lights, 
How  oft,  unwearied,  have  we  spent  the  nights. 
Till  the  Ledean  stars,  so  famed  for  love. 
Wondered  at  us  from  above ! 
We  spent  them  not  in  to^,  or  lust,  or  wine. 
But  search  of  deep  philosophy, 
Wit,  eloquence,  and  poetry—- 
Arts  which  I  loved — ^for  they,  my  friend,  were 
thine."t 

Shelley  was  a  singularly  pure-hearted,  single- 
minded  man.  Of  home  he  thought  with  intense 
afifoction ;  and  it  was  not  without  manifest  delight 
that  he  received  a  letter  from  his  mother  or  his 
sisters.  Still,  we  can  easily  learn  that  at  home 
there  was  some  feeling  of  disappointment  about 
the  young  student.  His  removal  from  Eton  was 
eadier  than  usual ;  and  it  is  plain  that  his  conduct 
there  did  not  satisfy  either  the  authorities  of  the 
place  or  his  father — whose  dreams  for  him  were 
of  political  advancement.  Shelley,  while  an  Ox- 
ford student,  read  at  all  times — at  table,  in  bed, 
and  while  walking.  He  read  not  only  in  the 
streets  of  Oxford,  but  in  the  most  crowded  thor- 
oughfares of  London.  Out  of  the  twenty-four 
hours  he  frequently  read  sixteen. 

His  food  was  simple  as  that  of  a  hermit.  He 
already  preached,  and  soon  began — ^irregularly, 
howeve]>— to  practise  abstinence  from  animal  food. 
Bread  was  his  chief  food,  to  which  he  sometimes 
added  raisins.  He  had  a  school-boy's  taste  for 
fruit,  gingerbread,  and  sugar.  Honey  was  a  deli- 
cacy he  relished.  This  abstemiousness  increased 
in  after  life,  but  was  probably  unwise,  as  his  friends 
appear  to  have  observed  an  improvement  in  his 
health  whenever  accident  led  lidm  to  adopt  for  a 
few  days  a  more  generous  diet. 

SheUey's  detestation  of  the  plans  of  life  pro- 
posed for  him  by  his  family  was  almost  unbounded. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk  had  recoomiended  the  study 
of  politics  to  him  as  his  business  in  life — that  to 
which  he  was  naturally  called  by  the  ciroumstances 

*  This  our  readers  roust  remember  was  written  in  1889, 
t  Ode  OB  the  Death  of  Harvey. 


and  position  of  his  fiunily,  and  that  in  whkh  h» 
would  have  to  expect  les3  competition  than  in  any 
other  occupation  of  his  taients.  The  duke  Me^ 
to  persuade  him.  ''  How  often,"  said  Shelley, 
have  I  gone  with  my  father  to  the  House  ot 
Commons,  and  what  creatures  did  I  see  there ' 
What  faces !  what  an  expression  of  countenance ! 
what  vnretched  beings !  And  what  men  did  we 
meet  about  the  house — in  the  lobbies  and  pas- 
sages !  and  my  father  was  so  civil  to  all  of  them^ 
to  animals  that  I  regarded  with  unmitigated  dis- 
gust!" 

Shelley  had  brought  with  him  from  Eton  the 
habit  of  composition  in  Latin  verse ;  and  Mr.  Hogg 
tells  us  that  he  took  great  pains  in  the  study  of 
everything  connected  with  metre.  There  is  evi- 
dence in  his  English  poetry  of  the  mysteries  of 
versification  having  been  more  the  subject  of  study 
with  him  than  we  have  any  right  to  infer  from  the 
statements  of  his  friends.  They  seem  anxious  to 
represent  his  power  as  if  it  were  purely  a  gift,  and 
owing  nothing  to  assiduous  cultivation. 

Shelley,  we  have  said,  was  disputative.  Logic 
— ^the  Aristotelic  logic — is  one  of  the  great  studies 
of  Oxford,  and  the  poet  was  a  logician,  according 
to  mode  and  figure.  He  seems  to  have  teased  his 
friends  by  his  disputativeness.  His  text-book  for 
awhile  was  Hume's  Essays.  He  had  reasoned 
himself  into  all  the  conclusions  of  the  sceptical 
philosophy.  Hogg  indoctrinated  him  with  Plato, 
and  Shelley  appears  to  have  believed  both  systems 
— ^however  irreconcilable  they  may  seem.  Ot 
Plato,  the  knowledge  of  our  young  philosophers 
was  then  derived  from  an  English  translation  of 
Dacier's  French  translation  ;  but  this  did  its  busi- 
ness, when  the  business  after  all  vras  little  more 
than  exercising  the  opening  faculties  of  young 
men's  minds.  From  Plato  or  from  Dacier,  Shel- 
ley learned  the  doctrine  of  preexistence,  and  itveas 
a  favorite  topic  with  him.  One  day  he  and  Hogg 
met  a  young  gypsy  girl,  a  child  of  six  years  of 
age — slight,  bareheaded,  barefooted,  and  in  rags. 
She  was  gathering  snail-shells.  "How  much 
intellect  is  here!"  said  Shelley,  " and  what  an 
occupation  for  one  who  once  knew  the  whole  cir- 
cle of  the  sciences ;  who  has  forgotten  them  all, 
it  is  true,  but  who  could  certainly  recollect  them 
— ^though  it  is  most  probable  she  never  will !" 
A  brother  of  the  child's  was  near,  and  Shelley 
wanted  Hogg  to  propose  to  him  some  mathemati- 
cal question :  '*  Tour  geometry,  you  know,  is  so 
plain  and  certain,  that  if  it  be  once  thoroughly  un- 
derstood, it  can  never  be  forgotten." 

The  young  gypsies  did  not  return  any  answers 
to  Shelley's  questions.  They  understood  him  bet- 
ter when  he  drew  an  orange  from  his  pocket,  and 
rolled  it  along  the  grass  before  the  retreating  chil- 
dren. "  Every  true  Platonist,"  he  said,  '*  must 
be  fond  of  children ;  for  they  are  our  masters  in 
philosophy.  The  mind  of  a  new-bom  child  is  not, 
as  Locke  says,  a  sheet  of  blank  paper— <»  the 
contrary,  it  is  an  Elsevir  Plato— say  rather  an 
Encydopsdia,  comprising  all  that  ever  was  or  all 
that  ever  will  be  diaoovered."      ^  j 
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On  Magdalen  Bridge  one  day,  SheDey  met  a 
woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms.  He  oaught  the 
<«hild ;  the  mother  not  knowing  whether  the  yonng 
maniac — for  such  she  thought  him — ^might  not 
throw  the  child  into  the  riTor,  held  it  &8t.  "  Will 
year  baby  tell  us  anjrthing  about  preexistenoe, 
madam  ?"  In  spite  of  the  strange  screaming  voice 
in  which  the  question  was  asked — ^in  spite  of  its 
being  repeated  with  more  torturing  distinctness — 
the  poor  woman  saw  that  the  inquirer  was  very 
harmless,  and  she  replied,  *'He  cannot  speak, 
sir."  "  Worse  and  worse,"  cried  Shelley ;  **  but 
surely  the  babe  can  speak  if  he  will,  for  he  is  only 
a  few  weeks  old.  He  may  perhaps  fancy  that  he 
cannot ;  but  that  is  a  silly  whim.  He  cannot  have 
entirely  forgotten  the  use  of  speech  in  so  short  a 
time.     The  thing  \a  impossible." 

Never  was  there  a  student  who  could  hare  lived 
with  more  entire  happiness  in  the  seclusion  of  his 
college  than  Shelley ;  but  to  live  at  all  in  England, 
implies,  in  the  case  o{  the  higher  classes,  living  in 
the  vapor  of  politics.  Politics  made  their  way  to 
Shelley's  quiet  chambers  in  University  College, 
almost  as  soon  as  he  had  found  himself  fixed  there. 
Lord  Grenville's  election  as  chancellor  took  pkce 
just  at  the  tune.  The  unsuccessful  candidate  was 
unluckily  a  member  of  Shelley's  college — and  one 
whom  the  heads  of  the  house  supported  by  every 
means  in  their  power.  Shelley  v^as  enthusiastic 
for  Lord  GrenviUe.  This  was  what  might  be  ex- 
pected from  him,  as  participating  in  the  feeling  of 
all  the  younger  men  in  the  university ;  but,  in 
addition  to  this,  liberal  politics  were — ^in  the  shape 
of  anstocratio  whiggery — ^the  line  in  which  his 
father  and  his  grandfather  traded ;  so  that  there  wbm 
in  reality  little  cause  of  ofience  with  the  boy  of 
sixteen,  when  he  declaimed  everywhere  against 
the  candidate  whom  the  governors  of  University 
CoUege  sought  to  have  elected.  Shelley  was, 
however,  afler  this  regarded  with  some  difdike  by 
the  governing  part  of  the  body ;  anct  their  power 
in  the  coUegiate  institutions  of  old  foundation  is 
all  but  unlimited.  As  to  politics,  in  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  word,  they  were  regarded  by  Shel- 
ley with  utter  antipathy ;  a  newspaper  never  found 
its  way  to  his  rooms ;  and  if  he  opened  one  acci- 
dentally in  a  cofiee-house  his  reading  viras  confined 
to  murders  and  storms. 

Hogg  was  one  day  surprised  by  finding  his 
firiend  ctnrecting  for  the  press  the  proof-sheets  of 
some  poems.  He  looked  at  them,  and  dissuaded 
him  firom  publication.  *'  They  vnll  not  do  as  seri- 
ous poems,"  said  Hogg  archly ;  "  but  try  them  as 
burlesque," — and  he  read  a  few  hues  out  with 
some  comic  effect.  Shelley  was  not  without  some 
fun  in  him,  though  it  in  general  lay  too  deep  fi)ra 
hearty  laugh.  The  forgeries  of  Chatterton  and 
Ireland  had  amused  him ;  and  after  some  discus- 
uon  it  was  arranged  to  print  the  poems  as  the 
^rk  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Nicholson,  a  lunatic,  who 
had  attempted  to  stab  George  the  Third.  A  book- 
seller undertook  to  publish  it  at  his  own  expense, 
and  in  a  few  days  a  cream-colored  quarto  appeared. 
It  Oj^iened  with  a  serious  poem  against  wax — ^the 


woric  of  an  aoqnaiBtance  of  Shelley's,  for ' 
opinion  the  manuscript  had  been  sent,  and  who 
made  this  strange  use  of  it  It  formed  a  coif 
ous  contrast  with  the  rest  of  the  publication,  in 
which  was  recommended  in  every  mood  and  tense 
the  plan  of  stabbing  every  one  less  enthosiastio  in 
the  cause  of  liberty  than  the  supposed  authoress. 

The  joke  was  successAil — presentation  eopiet 
were  sent  to  poets  and  phfloeophers,  and  poets  and 
philosophers  replied  with  letters  of  admiration. 
Prudence  was  however  recommended  by  some 
sager  spirits,  as  the  country  was  not  yet  ripe  foe 
the  doctrines  ineulcated ;  but  better  times  were 
&st  approaching.  Among  the  younger  students  at 
Oxford,  the  book  was  decidedly  popular. 

Its  success  stimulated  Shelley  to  a  more  danger* 
ous  adventure.  He  was,  we  have  said,  fond  of 
practical  jokes — jokes  the  entire  humor  of  whieb 
consisted  in  imposing  on  grave  and  weU-intentioned 
people.  It  seems,  that  some  half-century  ago  it 
was  not  thought  improper  for  a  person  engaged  in 
any  particular  pursuit  to  write  to  men  distinguished 
in  Idndred  subjects  of  study,  without  any  formal 
introduction.  An  old  physician,  from  whom  Shel- 
ley had  before  he  came  to  Oxford  taken  lessons  in 
chemistry,  v^as  in  the  habit  of  corresponding  with 
strangers  on  scientific  subjects.  Shelley  imitated 
this  vile  habit,  and  now  and  then  received  answers 
written  in  unsuspecting  seriousnes8--«ome  in  down* 
right  anger ;  one  gentleman,  irritated  by  his  tone, 
when  he  had  entrapped  him  into  acorrespondenoe, 
and  tormented  him  with  rejoinder  after  rejoinder, 
said  that  he  would  vmte  to  his  master,  and  get 
him  well-flogged.  It  doee  not  appear  whether  he 
thought  his  tormentor  was  an  Ol-oonditioned  sdboc^ 
boy,  or  an  impudent  i^thecary's  apprentice.  In 
ei^er  case,  the  suggestion  was  not  unreasonable. 
At  Eton,  Shelley  pursued  this  habit  of  oorreepoa- 
denoe  with  strangers,  to  whom  be  did  not  oommii- 
nicate  his  name  during  lus  whole  stay.  At  Oxfixd 
he  resumed  it,  and  it  led  to  his  expulsion. 

He  and  Hogg  had  been  speaking  of  maShe' 
matics.  "  The  mathematicians,"  said  Hogg,  '*  an 
mere  dogmatists,  who,  when  tired  of  talking  in 
their  positive  stram,  end  the  discussion  by  putting 
down  the  magic  letters,  Q.  £.  D."  This  dullish 
joke  dehghted  Shelley ;  he  would  put  the  letters 
to  everything  he  wrote — say  an  invitation  to  din- 
ner— ^to  attain,  as  he  said,  to  a  mathematioal  eef 
tainty. 

He  drew  up  a  syllabus  of  Hume's  doctrines, 
with  some  inferences  of  his  own,  adding  these 
potent  characters.  He  printed  it  and  circulated  it 
in  every  direction,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  assisfe' 
ing  him  in  his  strange  oorrespondences.  **  The 
syllabus,"  says  Hogg,  "  veas  a  small  pill,  but  it 
worked  powerfully."  The  mode  of  operation  wae 
this :  Shelley  enclosed  a  copy,  with  a  letter,  say-^ 
ing  that  he  had  met  this  little  tract  aecidentaUy— « 
that  it  unhappily  seemed  to  him  quite  tmanswera^ 
ble.  If  an  answer  vras  returned,  Shelley  would, 
in  a  fierce  reply,  fall  on  the  poor  disputant  nnmer* 
cifiilly.  Shelley  loved  truth,  but  he  loved  dispn* 
tation  for  its  own  sak«;  and  it  is  hazd  to  state  the 
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aiioTe  &ct8,  80  aa  to  leave  him  wholly  free  from 
the  charge  of  disingenaousaeaa.  Thia  syllabus 
was  entitled  "  The  Necessity  of  Atheism.^* 

Hogg  went  to  Shelley's  rooms  "  on  Lady-Day 
1811,  a  fine  spring  morning,"  at  an  earlier  hour 
than  was  his  custom:  Shelley  was  absent,  but 
soon  rushed  into  the  rooms.  He  was  greatly  agi- 
tated ; — "  I  am  expelled  !**  he  said ;  "  I  was  sent 
for  a  few  minutes  ago  to  the  common  room ; 
there  1  found  our  master  and  two  or  three  of  the 
fellowB.  The  master  produced  a  copy  of  the 
syllabus,  and  asked  me  if  I  were  the  author." — 
Shelley  refused  to  answer.  The  question  was 
repeated.  Shelley  insisted  on  the  unfairness  of 
such  interrogation,  and  asked  to  have  witnesses 
produced,  to  prove  any  charge  against  him.  The 
question  was  repeated;  and  an  answer  again 
XBfused.  The  master  then  said,  '^  You  are  ex- 
pelled ;  and  I  desire  that  you  will  quit  the  college 
Mudy  to-morrow  morning,  at  latest" — '*  One  of 
the  fellows,"  added  Shelley, "  took  up  two  papers, 
and  handed  one  of  them  to  me — ^here  it  is."  He 
produced  a  regular  sentence  of  expulsion,  drawn  up 
and  under  the  seal  of  the  college.  The  indignar 
tion  and  compassion  of  a  friend  of  Shelley's  (we 
piesume  Mr.  Hogg  himself)  were  excited  by  what 
be  fiah  to  be-  a  dreadful  injustice.  He  wrote  a 
Bote  to  the  master  and  fellows,  asking  them  to 
veoonsider  their  decision.  He  viras  instantly  sum- 
moned to  attend  the  board,  which  was  still  sitting. 
The  master  produced  the  note  which  had  been  just 
•eat :  "  Did  you  write  this!"  And  then  putting 
the  syllabus  into  the  hand  of  the  astonished  advo- 
cate— ^**Did  you  write  this?"  It  was  in  vain 
urged  that  the  question  was  an  unfiur  one — that  it 
was  one  which,  after  Shelley's  case,  no  gentleman 
in  the  college  or  in  the  university  but  must  refuse 
to  answer.  "  Then,"  said  the  master,  **  you  are 
expelled," — and  a  formal  sentence  of  expulsion 
was  put  into  his  hand.  This  must  have  been  an- 
tecedently prepared,  and  Shelley's  advocate  must 
have  been  regarded  as  an  accomplice  in  his  crime 
hefore  he  sent  his  note  to  the  master.  He  looked 
«ver  the  sentence,  and  found  that  the  alleged 
ofoice  was  a  carUwnaciaus  refusal  to  disavow  the 
imputed  publication.  On  the  following  morning, 
Slualley  and  his  friend  proceeded  to  London. 

This  account,  which  we  have  abridged  from  Mr. 
Hogg's  own  narrative,  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
substantially  accurate,  Uiough,  being  vnritten  twenty 
years  after  the  events,  it  may  contain  some  unim- 
portant mistakes.  Mr.  De  Qdncey  gives  a  differ^ 
^m  account  of  the  matter ;  and  the  two  can  only 
lie  reconciled  by  the  improbable  supposition  of  his 
lieing  expelled  not  alone  from  his  own  college,  but 
also  from  the  Universtty  of  Oxford,  and  by  a  pro- 
'Oaeding  entucely  distinct  from  that  which  we  have 
4e8oribed.  De  Quincey  says,  "  I  believe,  from  the 
luifbrmity  of  such  accounts  as  have  reached 
myself,  die  following  brief  of  the  matter  may  be 
relied  on ;"  and  he  then  proceeds  vidth  a  narrative 
whieh  we  shall  seek  to  sum  up  in  a  sentence. 
**  Shelley,"  he  says,  (but  in  this  he  certainly  mis- 
takes,) *'  put  his  name,  and  the  name  of  his  col- 


lege, to  the  pamphlet.  The  heads  of  colleges  felt 
a  disagreeable  summons  to  an  extra  meeting. 
There  are  in  Oxford  five-and-twenty  colleges,  Co 
say  nothing  pf  halls.  They  met — ^the  greater 
part  were  for  mercy.  The  pamphlet  was  not  ad- 
dressed to  them.  They  were  not  bound  officially  to 
have  any  knowledge  of  it ;  and  they  determined 
not  to  proceed  at  all  in  the  matter.  Shelley,  on 
this,  determined  to  force  the  matter  on  them,  and 
sent  his  pamphlet  with  five-and-twenty  separate 
letters  to  the  five-and-twenty  heads  of  the  Oxford 
hydra.  The  many-headed  monster  waxed  v^roth, 
and  the  philosopher  was  expelled."  The  sentence 
was,  according  to  this  account,  extorted  from  very 
reluctant  judges  by  SheUey's  own  act. 

In  whatever  way  the  proceeding  took  place,  we 
think  it  was  scarce  possible  to  avoid  some  public 
notice  and  censure  of  such  a  work  as  this  syllabus 
is  stated  to  have  been.  Dr.  Medwin  teUs  us  that 
it  is  preserved  in  the  notes  to  Queen  Mab ;  but  we 
have  not  ourselves  read  it.  The  college  authorities 
— for  we  think  it  probable  that  there  is  some  mis- 
take in  the  fact  of  there  having  been  any  university 
proceedings — ^might  perhaps,  considering  Shelley's 
extreme  youth,  have  been  satisfied  with  a  lesB 
severe  course  ;  and,  under  any  circumstances,  the 
fact  of  having  the  formal  sentence  of  expulsion 
engrossed  and  sealed  before  the  accused  vna  given 
any  opportunity  of  repelling  the  charge — though 
we  have  no  doubt  of  the  perfect  legality  of  the 
proceedings,  the  relation  of  students  to  the  govern- 
ing authorities  of  a  college  being  considered — vna 
one  of  thoee,  which,  like  all  the  forms  of  procedure 
regulated  by  ecclesiastical  law,  seems  more  calcu- 
lated to  silence  than  to  convince  the  culprit. 

We  think  it  not  improbable,  from  Shelley's 
character,  that  gentleness  and  sympathy  would 
have  been  likely  to  have  dispelled  much  that  was 
erroneous  in  his  views,  and,  at  all  events,  would 
at  once  have  conquered  whatever  proceeded  from 
mere  obstinacy — for,  even  from  his  own  accounts, 
there  was  much  of  self-will  in  the  course  which  he 
adopted.  As  it  was,  never  did  reformer  in  the 
proudest  days  of  the  church  retire  from  a  discus- 
sion vnth  the  champions  of  Rome  in  a  state  of 
mind  more  entirely  satisfied  that  victory  was  on  his 
side,  than  Shelley  when  he  found  himself  expelled 
from  his  college,  and  regarded  as  an  alien  by  all 
his  fieither's  house.  He  viras  a  martyr,  or  burning 
for  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  and  the  truths  which 
Oxford  vras  unwilling  or  unworthy  to  hear,  he  viras 
prepared,  as  he  beet  could,  to  communicate  to 
other  recipients.  He  wrote,  it  is  said,  to  Rowland 
Hill,  ofl^ring  to  preach  in  his  chapel. 

Shelley's  expulsion  from  Oxford  is  said  to  have 
spoiled  a  dream  of  true  love  for  some  fkir  cousin, 
who  would  hear  no  more  of  him,  and  who  after 
married  somebody  else.  Was  it  revenge  for  his 
slight  set  SheUey  a  marrjing!  or  did  he  marry^ 
aa  they  say  in  Ireland,  to  displease  lus  father, 
thinking  that  they  are  thus  suggesting  a  reasona- 
ble motive  for  a  very  rash  actt  The  elder  Sbel* 
leys  seem  to  have  had  but  an  indififerent  taste  in 
schools  fbr  either  sons  or  daughters.      A  sister 
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of  Shdtey's  was  at  sobool  in  the  neighborhood  of 
London,  and  Shelley,  while  walking  with  her  in 
the  garden  of  the  seminary,  was  attracted  by  a  fair 
fnoB  of  sixteen.  The  Shelleys,  had  they  been 
ooDsulted,  would  hare  been  little  pleased  with 
their  eon's  marrying,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  a 
girl,  very  yoong,  and  whom  he  scarcely  knew ; 
and  there  is  little  reason  to  think,  that  with  all  the 
English  veneration  for  rank  and  fiunily,  that  the 
yoong  lady's  father  would  have  consented  to  the 
union.  However  this  be,  the  young  people  do  not 
seem  to  have  asked  any  questions.  In  August, 
1811,  they  were  married  at  Gretna-Green.  A 
Btatemal  uncle  of  Shelley's  supf^ied  them  with 
oome  money,  and  they  went — thinking  it  a  cheap 
pbee — to  Keswick.  There  they  were  favorably 
xeedved  by  the  principal  people  of  the  neighbor^ 
hood,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  having  expressed  some 
interest  about  them.  Among  others,  the  Southeys 
did  what  they  could  to  render  the  place  agreeable, 
and  a  friendship  with  Southey  seemed  to  be  almost 
the  certain  consequence  of  the  intercourse  that  then 
existed  between  the  families.  We  grieve  to  think 
on  the  worthless  causes  that  in  afier  life  disturbed 
tiie  feeling.  Shelley  too  lightly  believed  that  the 
reviews  of  his  own  and  Keats'  poems  in  the 
Quarter^  Review  were  written  by  Southey.  The 
a^tnde  in  which  they  both  lived  increased  the 
echoes  of  the  gossip  which  brought  to  Keswick  the 
nonsense  spoken  at  Gtoeva,  and  to  Geneva  the 
idle  whispers  of  Keswick :  each  believed  that  the 
other  maligned  him — and  there  seems  to  have  been 
nothing  like  a  foundation  for  the  belief  on  either 
side.  As  to  the  reviewate,  Southey  had  nothing 
to  say  to  them.  This  is  perhape  the  most  annoy- 
ing dreumstance  connected  wi^  periodical  litera- 
ture, that  mistakes  as  to  the  authorship  of  articles 
in  periodical  publications  have  been  often  the  cause 
of  life-long  jealousies  and  dislikes.  Shelley  re- 
mained, however,  at  the  lakes  of  Cumberland  for 
too  short  a  time  to  form  any  intimacies  there. 
The  place  was  for  from  cheap ;  and  Shelley,  in  a 
letter  dated  November,  181 1 ,  says,  that  after  pajdng 
some  debts,  he  had  to  expend  neariy  his  last 
guinea  on  a  visit  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  through 
whom  some  negotiation  with  his  father  Was  going 
on.  Shelley  left  Keswick  for  Ireland.  He  sailed 
for  Cork,  and  after  visiting  the  Lakes  of  Killamey 
— ^which,  says  Medwin,  he  thought  more  beautifvd 
^lan  those  cHT  Switzerland  or  Italy — ^went  to  Dub- 
fin.  While  in  Dublin  he  attended  some  political 
meetings  at  which  he  spoke.  Medwin  says  "  he 
dlsplayud  great  eloquence,  for  which  he  was 
remarkable."  We  have  conversed  with  an  Irish 
gentleman — ^himself  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  the 
late  Chief  Baron  Woolfe — ^who  remembered  Shel- 
ley's going  to  a  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Board, 
and  making  a  speech  there.  Of  the  details  of  the 
speeeh,  at  an  interval  of  more  than  twenty  years 
alter  it  was  delivered,  our  finend  remembered  noth- 
ing. He  did,  however,  remember  one  strange 
peculiarity  of  manner.  The  speaker  would  utter 
a  sentence ;  then  pause,  as  if  be  were  taking  time 
le  fiane  another,  which  was  sIoi^t  enunciated, 


the  whole  speech  having  the  eifoct  of  unconnected 
aphorinns.  His  voice  was,  as  described  by  Mr. 
Hogg,  a  dissonant  scream.  In  Dr.  Drummond's 
Hfe  of  Hamilton  Rowan,  we  are  told,  in  language 
which  he  quotes  as  Shelley's,  that  the  poet 
"  selected  Ireland  as  a  theatre  the  widest  and  fair- 
est for  the  operations  of  the  determined  friends  of 
religious  and  political  freedom." — **  In  pursuance 
of  this  design,"  adds  Dr.  Drummond,  *^  he  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet,  entitled,  '  An  Address  to  the 
Irish  People,*  with  an  advertisement  on  the  titlo- 
page,  declaring  it  to  be  the  author's  intention  to 
awaken  in  the  minds  of  the  Irish  poor  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  real  state,  summarily  pointing  out  the 
evils  of  that  state,  and  suggesting  rational  means 
of  remedy."  He  sent  Hamilton  Rowan  some 
copies  of  the  pamphlet,  with  a  letter,  from  which 
we  quote  a  few  words : — 

"  Although  an  Englishman,  I  feel  for  Ireland; 
and  I  have  left  the  country  in  which  the  accident 
of  birth  placed  me,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  adding 
my  little  stock  of  usefulness  to  the  fund  which  I 
hope  Ireland  possesses,  to  aid  her  In  the  unequal 
yet  sacred  combat  in  which  she  is  engaged.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  days  more  I  shall  print  another 
small  pamphlet,  which  shall  be  sent  to  you.  1 
have  intentionally  vulgarized  the  language  of  the 
enclosed.  I  have  printed  1500  copies,  and  am  now 
distributing  them  throughout  Dubhn." 

In  a  letter  written  a  month  or  two  after,  he 
speaks  of  bemg  engaged  in  writing  a  history  of 
Ireland,  in  conjunction  with  some  friend,  and  says, 
that  "two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  it  were 
printed."  Who  could  his  friend  have  been t  we 
think  it  not  improbable  that  it  may  have  been 
Lawlese— at  that  time,  we  believe,  an  active  mem* 
her  of  the  political  associations  in  Dublin.  Captain 
Medwin  quotes  from  Shelley  language  which,  in 
1819,  he  was  more  likely  to  have  taught  O'Connell 
than  to  have  learned  from  him.  Like  the  "  He- 
reditary Bondsmen,"  and  the  First  Flower  of  the 
Earth,  O'Connell  made  it  his  own  by  adoption. 

My  principles  incite  me  to  take  all  the  good  I 
can  get  in  politics — forever  aspiring  to  something 
more.  I  am  one  of  those  whom  nothing  will  fully 
satisfy,  but  who  are  ready  to  be  partially  satisfied 
with  whatever  is  practicable." 

Shelley's  pamphlet  is  before  us.  Medwin,  it 
searched  in  vain  for  a  copy.  Ours  was 
obtained  through  an  Irish  friend  of  Shelley's,  whose 
acquamtance  with  the  poet  originated  accidentally. 
A  poor  man  oflered  the  pamphlet  for  a  few  pence 
price,  stated  on  the  title-page,  was  fivepence. 
On  being  asked  how  he  got  it,  he  said  a  parcel  of 
them  were  given  him  by  a  young  gentleman,  who 
told  him  to  get  what  he  could  for  them — at  all 
events  to  distribute  them.  Inquiry  was  made  at 
Shelley's  lodgings  to  ascertain  die  truth  of  the 
vendor's  story.  He  was  not  at  home ;  but  when 
he  heard  of  it  he  went  to  return  the  visit,  and 
kindly  acquaintanceship  thus  arose.  The  Shelleys 
— husband  and  wife — ^were  then  Pythagoreans. 
Shelley  spoke  as  a  man  believing  in  the  metemp- 
sTofaoeis — and  they  did  not  eat  anlmc^^food.  They 
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8oem  however  to  have  tolerated  it ;  for  on  one  oc- 
casion a  fowl  waa  murdered  for  oar  iriend^s  dinner. 
Of  the  first  Mrs.  Shelley,  the  recollection  of  our 
friend  is  very  faint,  but  is  of  an  amiable  and  unaf- 
fected person — very  young  and  very  pleasing — 
and  she  and  Shelley  seemed  much  attached.  This 
affection  seems  to  have  preserved  a  doubtful  life 
for  some  little  while  afler  they  left  Ireland,  for  we 
find  a  letter  dated  August,  1812,  in  which  he  says 
— '*  I  am  a  young  man,  not  of  age,  and  have  been 
married  for  a  year  to  a  woman  younger  than  my- 
self. Love  seems  inclined  to  stay  in  the  prison, 
and  my  only  reason  for  putting  him  in  chains,  whilst 
convinced  of  the  unholiness  of  the  act,  was  a  knowl- 
edge that  in  the  present  state  of  society,  if  love  is 
not  thus  viUanously  treated,  she  who  is  most  loved 
will  be  treated  worst  by  a  misjudging  world."  His 
theoretical  objections  to  ikiarriage  existed  even  be- 
fore he  had  contracted  that  engagement  with  his 
first  wife.  It  had  been  preached  by  him  in  Queen 
Mab.  He  had  learned  the  doctrine,  he  says,  be- 
fore, but  it  was  confirmed  by  a  work  of  Sir  James 
Lawrence,  entitled  "  The  Empire  of  the  Nairs." 
Shelley's  Irish  pamphlet  was  not  very  likely  to  be 
popular  among  the  Irish.  He  said  to  them  that 
their  reUgion — ^the  Roman  Catholic — ^had  been  a 
bad  thing  in  long  ago  times.  The  Inquisition,  he 
writes,  '*  was  set  up,  and  in  the  course  of  one  year 
thirty  thousand  people  were  burnt  in  Italy  and 
Spain,  for  entertaining  different  opinions  from  those 
of  the  pope  and  the  priests.  The  bigoted  monks 
of  France  in  one  night  massacred  80,000  Protes- 
tants. This  was  done  under  the  authority  of  the 
pope.  The  vices  of  the  monks  and  the  nuns  in 
their  convents  were  in  those  times  shameful ;  peo- 
ple thought  that  they  might  commit  any  sin,  how- 
ever monstrous,  if  they  had  money  enough  to 
prevail  on  the  priests  to  absolve  them."  Such 
was  the  opening  of  Shelley's  pacific  discourse^— 
to  a  people  not  likely  to  admit  any  of  his  facts. 
The  Irish  are  a  credulous  and  yet  an  unbelieving 
people.  Like  better  educated  people,  and  in  a 
more  advanced  state  of  society,  they  believe  just 
what  they  like ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
they  should  give  any  assent  whatever  to  Shelley's 
propositions.  Your  true  Irishman  will  not  even 
believe  that  a  murder  has  been  committed  till  some 
person  is  executed,  and  then  it  is  the  man  who  is 
hanged  that  he  regards  as  murdered.  '*  Some 
teach  you  that  others  are  heretics,  that  you  alone 
are  right.  •  •  •  Beware,  my  friends,  how  you 
trust  those  who  speak  in  this  way ;  they  will,  I 
doubt  not,  attempt  to  rescue  you  from  your  present 
miserable  state — ^but  they  will  prepare  a  worse.  It 
will  be  *  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.'  Your 
present  oppressors,  it  is  true,  will  then  oppress  you 
no  longer,  but  you  will  feel  the  lash  of  a  master  a 
thousand  times  more  bloodthirsty  and  cruel.  Evil, 
designing  men  will  spring  up  who  will  prevent  you 
frt)m  thinking  as  you  please — will  bum  you,  if  you 
do  not  think  as  they  do."  He  then  prophesies 
Catholic  Emancipation,  but  tells  them  to  take 
''  great  care  that  whilst  one  tyranny  is  destroyed 
another  more  fierce  and  terrible  does  not  spring  up. 


Take  care,  then,  of  flmootb-faoed  impostors,  who 
talk  indeed  of  fireodom,  but  would  cheat  you  into 
slavery.  Can  there  be  worse  slavery  than  the 
depending  for  the  safety  of  your  sonl  on  the  will 
of  another  man?  *  *  *  Oh!  Ireland,  thou  eme- 
rald of  the  ocean,  whose  sons  are  generous  and 
brave,  whose  daughters  are  honorable,  and  frank 
and  fisiir,  thou  art  the  isle  in  whose  green  shores  1 
have  desired  to  see  the  standard  of  liberty  erected 
— a  flag  of  fire,  a  beacon  at  which  the  world  shall 
light  the  torch  of  fireodom !" 

The  question  of  toleration  is  then  discussed. 
Belief  he  regards  as  involuntary  : — "  We  cannot 
believe  just  what  we  like,  but  only  what  we  think 
to  be  true  ;"  *'  It  is  not  a  merit  to  tolerate,  but 
it  is  a  crime  to  be  intolerant ;"  *'  An  act  passed 
in  the  British  parliament  to  take  away  the  rights 
of  Catholics  to  act  in  that  assembly  does  not  really 
take  them  away :  it  prevents  them  from  doing  it 
by  force;"  '*0h,  Irishmen,  I  am  interested  in 
your  cause,  and  it  is  not  because  you  are  Irishmen 
or  Roman  Catholics  that  I  feel  with  you  or  feel 
for  you — ^but  because  you  are  men  and  suflbretB* 
Were  Ireland  at  this  moment  peopled  with  brah- 
mins, this  very  same  address  would  have  been 
suggested  by  the  very  same  state  of  miud.  You 
have  suffered  not  merely  for  your  religion,  but 
some  other  causes  which  I  am  equally  desirous  of 
remedying.  The  union  of  England  with  Ireland 
has  withdrawn  the  Protestant  aristocracy  and  gen* 
try  from  their  native  country,  and  with  them  their 
friends  and  connections.  Their  resources  are  taken 
from  this  country,  though  they  are  dissipated  in 
another.  The  very  poor  people  are  most  ne&ri* 
ously  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  the  burden  which 
the  superior  classes  lay  upon  their  shoulders.  I 
am  no  less  desirous  for  the  reform  of  .these  evils 
(with  many  others)  than  for  the  Catholic  emanci- 
pation." 

He  assumes  that  those  whom  he  addressee  axe 
agreed  with  him  on  the  general  object,  but  that  he 
and  they  may  differ  as  to  the  means  of  effecting  it. 
^*  If  you  are  convinced  of  the  truth  of  your  cause, 
trust  wholly  to  its  truth ;  if  you  are  not  convinced, 
give  it  up :  in  no  case  employ  violence."  He  tells 
them  <'  to  think  and  talk  and  discuss."  *'  Be  free 
and  be  happy,  but  first  be  wise  and  good."  He 
tells  them  of  the  faQure  of  the  French  Revdution, 
because  violence  was  employed  by  the  people. 
''The  cause  which  they  vindicated  was  that  of 
truth,  but  they  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  lie." 
He  tells  them  that ''rebellion  can  never,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  good  for  their  cause.  It  will 
bind  you  more  closely  to  the  work  of  the  oppressor, 
and  your  children's  children,  whilst  they  talk  of 
your  exploits,  will  feel  that  you  have  done  them 
injury  instead  of  benefit."  He  advises  sobriety, 
diligence  in  their  respective  callings,  the  education 
of  themselves  and  their  children,  the  avoidance  of 
meeting  in  mobs : — "  Before  the  restraints  of  gov- 
ernment are  lessened,  it  is  fit  that  we  should  lessen 
the  necessity  for  them.  Before  government  is  done 
away  with,  we  must  reform  ourselves."  *  *  "  In 
order  to  benefit  yourselves  and  your  oountiy  to 
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any  eoctent,  habits  of  sobriety,  regalarity,  and 
thought,  are  previously  so  necessary,  that  withoat 
these  preliminaries  all  you  liaye  done  &lls  to  the 
ground.  You  have  built  on  sand.  Secure  a  good 
foondation,  and  you  may  erect  a  fabric  to  stand 
forever  as  the  glory  and  the  envy  of  the  world." 

In  his  pamphlet,  a  distinct  plan  is  proposed  to 
aid  in  carrying  out  the  projects  of  emancipation 
and  the  repeal  of  the  union.  That  these  and  all 
other  desirable  changes  are  to  arise  as  the  natural 
consequences  of  the  cultivation  of  wisdom  and  vir- 
toe  in  each  family  of  the  nation,  he  assumes  and 
imagines  that  he  proves.  The  pamphlet,  he  teUs 
us,  was  written  in  England  before  his  visit  to  Ire- 
land, but  he  adds  in  a  postscript  the  amusing  in- 
formation that  '*  he  has  now  been  a  week  in  Jhdh 
An," — that  he  has  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  the  public  mind,  and  is  prepared  to 
recommend  '*  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
storing Ireland  to  the  prosperity  which  she  pos- 
sessed before  the  union ;"  and  he  promises  another 
pamphlet,  in  which  he  shall  reveal  the  plan  and 
structure  of  the  proposed  association.  Whether 
he  printed  that  pamphlet  we  have  not  been  able  to 
learn.  It  does  not  take  long  to  learn  all  about 
Ireland !  Shelley — a  boy  of  nineteen — ^learned 
all  about  it  in  a  week !  Mr.  Nicholls,  when  de- 
vising a  system  of  poor-laws,  destined  to  vary  all 
the  relations  of  property  in  that  country,  was  able 
to  accomplish  his  inquiry  and  prepare  his  repon 
in  about  six ! 

Shelley  left  Dublin  for  the  Isle  of  Man — and 
after  some  time  we  find  him  seeking  to  take  a  place 
in  Radnorshire.  He  afterwards  rented  a  cottage 
in  Caernarvonshire,  from  a  genUeman  whom  Med- 
win  knew  intimately,  and  with  whom  long  aftei^ 
wards  he  had  many  conversations  about  a  strange 
incident  in  Shelley's  life  while  in  Wales  :  Shelley 
stated  that  at  midnight,  while  in  his  study  on  the 
ground-floor,  he  heard  a  noise  at  the  windows,  saw 
one  of  the  shutters  gradually  unclosed,  and  a  head 
advanced  into  the  room  armed  with  a  pistol.  The 
muzzle  was  directed  towards  him,  the  aim  taken, 
the  weapon  cocked,  and  the  trigger  drawn.  The 
pistol  snapped  fire,  Shelley  rushed  out  to  seize  the 
assassin,  and  soon  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
the  ruffian,  who  again  raised  his  pistol,  and  it  again 
snapped  fire.  Shelley  seized  his  opponent,  whom 
he  described  as  a  short,  stout,  strong  man. 
'*  Shelley,  though  slightiy  built,  was  tall,  and 
though  incapable  of  supporting  much  fatigue,  had 
the  faculty  at  certain  moments  of  evoking  extraor- 
dinary powers,  and  concentrating  all  his  energies 
to  a  given  point.  This  singular  phenomenon,  which 
hss  been  noticed  in  others,  he  displayed  on  this 
occasion,  and  it  made  the  aggressor  and  Shelley 
no  unequal  match."  After  long  wrestliog  his  an- 
tagonist extricated  himself  from  his  grasp  and  dis- 
appeared. Shelley  the  next  day  made  a  deposition 
of  these  facts  before  a  magistrate.  We  cannot 
but  think  that  the  conclusion  to  which  it  would  ap- 
pear that  Captain  Medwin  and  his  firiend,  when 
conversing  on  the  incident,  came,  must  have  been 
the  true  one,  and  that  the  whole  soene  was  the 


coinage  of  the  poet's  own  fevered  brain.  He  had 
come  ftom  Ireland,  where  such  an  incident  would 
have  been  too  probable.  It  is  curious  that  Med- 
win's  language,  in  narrating  the  circumstance, 
seems  almost  borrowed  from  a  scene  in  Thalabar— 
a  poem  which  at  that  time  haunted  Shelley's  im 
agination,  and  Medmn's  account  must  have  been 
given  by  Shelley. 

**  Sinewy  and  strong  of  limb,  Mohareb  was 

Broad-shouldered,  and  his  joints 

Knit  firm,  and  in  the  strife  ^ 

Of  danger  practised  well. 
Time  had  not  yet  matured  young  Thalaba  ;•« 

But  now  the  enthusiast  mind. 

The  inspiration  of  his  soul, 

Pour'd  vigor  like  the  strength 

Of  madness  through  his  frame. 
Mohareb  reels  before  him  !  he  right  on 

With  knee,  with  breast,  with  arm. 

Presses  the  staggering  foe." 

Thalaba,  Book  ▼. 

We  think  it  certain  that  the  confused  recoUeo^ 
tion  of  this,  or  some  such  passage,  and  of  some 
frightful  scene  enacted  in  the  country  which  ha 
had  just  left,  at  a  time  when  he  was  living  in 
strange  solitude,  oppressed  his  imagination.  He 
was  at  this  time,  be  it  remembered,  at  wax  with 
his  fiunily  and  with  society — and  this  is  a  sute  of 
existence  in  which  a  man  is  likely  enough  to  fancy 
society  at  war  with  him,  and  to  ftdl  into  that  first 
stage  of  madness,  which  dreams  of  conspiracies, 
and  mixes  up  actual  events  with  unrealities.  We 
state  this,  because  we  think,  if  it  does  not  actually 
solve,  it  yet  aids  in  the  solution  of  some  of  the 
problems  which  Shelley's  life  suggests. 

His  first  marriage  was  unh^py — ^it  could  scarce 
have  been  otherwise,  though  the  recollections  of 
those  who  have  met  the  first  Mrs.  Shelley  are  ex« 
ceedingly  favorable  to  her.  Shelley  had  neither 
house  nor  home,  and  a  woman's  heart  is  in  her  , 
home.  A  boy  of  nineteen — disownbd  by  his  fuae* 
ily— -often  without  a  shilling — ^flying  firom  one  spot 
to  another — sometimes  because  of  debt — some- 
times because  regarded  by  the  police  as  mixed  up 
with  political  objects  of  doubtful  legality — can  it  be 
surprisbg  that  there  was  littie  opportunity  for  the 
feeling  which  he  mistook  for  love,  to  ripen  into 
anything  of  real  affection  ?  If  there  be  one  im- 
pulse stronger  than  another  in  a  woman's  mind,  it 
is  that  which  seeks,  in  a  higher  nature  than  her 
own,  an  object  in  which  her  thoughts  may  find  aU 
repose.  What  happiness  could  be  anticipated 
when  this  hope  was  torn  from  her  on  earth  by 
Shelley's  indifference  or  alienation,  and  when  it  is 
probable  that  the  refuge  which  she  might  have  had 
in  religion  was  also  destroyed  by  his  insane  spec- 
ulations 1  This  unhappy  union  did  not  last  many 
years.  In  spring,  1813,  a  separation  took  plaoe 
between  him  and  his  wife,  and  she  went  to  reside 
with  her  father  and  sister  at  Bath.  Her  death 
occurred  about  two  years  after  the  separation. 

When  Shelley  had  separated  from  his  wife,  hd 

seems  to  have  wandered  for  a  year  or  two  over  the 

continent.     On  her  death  he  went^  Bath  to^xe- 
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claim  his  children  that  were  under  her  father's 
care.  Whenever  this  incident  is  alluded  to,  the 
writers  of  Shelley's  life  feel  it  not  unbecoming  to 
upbraid  Lord  Eldon  for  his  conduct,  in  what  is 
called  depriving  Shelley  of  his  children.  The 
language  is  probably  thoughtlesbly  used,  but  it 
suggests  an  absolutely  false  Aate  of  facts.  One 
of  the  children  was  bom  after  the  separation,  and 
neither  of  them  had  ever  been  under  Shelley's  ex- 
clusive care.  When  the  separation  took  place, 
his  daughter  and  the  child  then  bom  were  left  with 
her  father.  Shelley  never  saw  them  afterwards. 
We  cannot  think  it  possible  that  any  one  who  ever 
sat  in  the  chancellor's  seat  in  England  could  have, 
on  the  facts  stated,  come  to  any  other  conclusion 
than  that  which  vras  forced  on  Lord  Eldon,  in  the 
case  of  a  man  who  had  printed  and  circulated 
works — ^his  friends  stupidly  seem  to  rely  on  the 
&ct,  that  they  were  not,  in  the  booksellers'  sense 
of  the  word,  published  works- — ^in  which  he  denied 
the  existence  of  a  God,  and  wL-o  gave  the  court 
no  reason  to  think  he  had  changed  his  opinion. 
To  such  a  man  the  education  of  children  could  not 
and  ought  not  to  have  been  entrusted — and  we 
confess  that  our  sympathies  are  altogether  with  the 
unfortunate  grandfather  of  the  children  who  had 
already  lost  his  daughter,  and  who  had  bitter  rea- 
son to  judge  of  Shelley's  principles  by  the  fruit 
which  he  had  seen  them  bc»r.  Of  Shelley  him- 
self it  is  impossible  to  think  with  other  than  feel- 
ings of  tenderness ;  but  the  question  for  Lord  El- 
don was  not  how  Shelley's  opinions  originated — 
and  what  the  virtues  of  the  individual  were,  which 
may  perhaps  have  been  in  some  views  of  the  sub- 
ject evidenced  by  the  sort  of  persecution  he  under^ 
went.  We  think  Lord  Eldon  was  throughout  right 
in  his  judgment  on  this  case,  and  his  language,  as 
given  in  Jacob's  Law  Reports,  is  calm  and  for- 
bearing. Some  very  fierce  verses  of  SheUey's 
against  Lord  Eldon,  axe  preserved  by  Mrs.  Shel- 
ley, and  Med  win  interprets— we  think  wrongly*— 
tome  versee  in  an  allegorical  poem,  called  Epipsy- 
efaidion,  into  an  attack  on  his  first  wife. 

In  1816,  Shelley  married  again.  The  restless- 
ness of  mere  boyhood  had  ceased.  His  pecuniary 
eircumstances  had  greatly  improved,  llus  alone 
would  be  likely  to  render  his  second  marriage 
happy.  His  wife,  herself  a  woman  of  great  genius, 
and  who  regarded  Shelley  with  almost  idolatrous 
veneration,  has  preserved  a  perfect  record  of  his 
atter  life.  It  was  passed,  for  the  first  two  or 
Jiree  years  of  their  union,  between  visits  to  the 
eontinent  and  occasional  residences  in  England, 
oAen  in  the  neighboriiood  of  the  Thames. 

"  As  soon  as  the  peace  of  1814  had  opened  the 
continent,"  says  Mrs.  Shelley,  '*  he  went  abroad. 
He  visited  some  of  the  more  magnificent  scenes  of 
Switzeriand,  and  returned  to  England  from  Lucerne 
by  the  Reuss  and  the  Rhine,  lliis  river  navigation 
enchanted  him.  In  his  &vorite  poem  of  Thala^ 
his  imagination  had  been  delighted  by  such  a  voy- 
a^.  The  summer  of  1815  was  passed,  after  a 
visit  to  Devonshire,  on  the  borders  of  Windsor 
Forest.  He  visited  the  souree  of  the  Thames, 
Baking  a  voyage  in  a  wherry  firom  Windsor  to 


Cricklade.    'Alaster'  was  composed  on  his  xe* 
turn." 

Alaster  m  a  poem  beautifully  conceived,  and 
beautifully  executed.  Of  Shelley's  poems,  it  alone 
is  perfect  in  its  truth — of  Shelley's  poems,  it  alone 
is  free  from  the  disturbing  influences  of  the  war 
with  society  in  which  he  had  so  early  and  so  madly 
engaged.  We  have  said  that  in  all  Shelley's 
poems  his  study  of  Southey's  works  is  manifested. 
In  all  Shelley's  poems  there  is  evidence  of  original 
genius  of  the  very  highest  order ;  but  the  early 
works  of  a  poet  cannot  but  exhibit  the  food  on 
which  his  spirit  feeds.  Shelley  had  not,  at  any 
period  of  his  life,  studied  largdy  our  earlier  wri- 
ters; and  at  the  time  Queen  Mab  and  Alaster 
were  written  we  think  it  improbable  that  he  had 
read  any  English  poetry  pf  an  earlier  date  than 
that  of  the  great  poets  of  his  own  time.  Words- 
worth's poem  of  Tintera  Abbey,  and  the  passage 
in  Joan  of  Arc  which  describes  the  inspiration  of 
the  heroine,  seem  to  have  possessed  his  imagination 
when  *'  Alaster"  was  written.  Such  imitation  as 
this  implies  is  for  the  most  part  unconscious,  and 
only  analogous  to  a  child  expressing  its  own 
thoughts  and  feelings  in  its  parents'  language. 
*'  Alaster"  represents  a  youth  of  uncorrupted  feel- 
ings and  adventurous  genius — ^we  use  SheUey's 
language— drinking  deep  of  the  fountains  of  knowl- 
edge, and  yet  insatiate.  While  his  desires  point 
to  the  extemal  universe,  he  is  tranquil  and  joyous ; 
but  the  period  arrives  when  this  ceases  to  sufllce. 
"  His  mind  is  at  length  suddenly  awakened,  and 
thirsts  for  an  intelligence  similar  to  itself.  He 
images  to  himself  the  being  whom  he  loves."  He 
is  the  creature  of  imagination,  and  seeks  to  unite 
in  one  object  all  that  he  can  picture  to  his  mind  of 
good,  or  pure,  or  true ;  he  seeks  that  which  must 
end  in  disappointment.  *'  Blasted  by  disappoint- 
ment, he  descends  into  an  untimely  grave." 

'*  The  poet's  self-centred  seclusion  is  avenged 
by  the  fhries  of  an  irresistible  passion  pursuing  him 
to  speedy  ruin ;"  and  hence  the  name  of  the  poem 
— the  word  "  Alaster"  signifying  the  avenger  of 
crime,  and  the  criminal.  Both  uses  of  the  word 
seem  present  to  Shelley's  mind  in  a  case  where 
the  crime  was  that  of  too  intense  indulgence  of 
imagination,  and  where  the  punishment  is  a  vain 
search  in  the  world  of  actual  life  for  an  ideal  which 
is  the  creation  of  the  mind  itself,  and  which  could 
not,  under  any  conceivaUe  conditions,  be  realized. 
Shelley  wrote  the  poem  in  the  belief  that  he  was 
dying.  Abscesses  had  formed  on  his  lungs,  and 
recovery  seemed  to  his  physicians  impossible. 
Physical  suflfering  is  the  hot-bed  of  genius ;  and 
the  strange  circumstances  of  his  life  were  calcu- 
lated to  make  Shelley  look  invirard  on  his  own  na- 
ture and  being.  The  poem  is  one  of  touching 
soleomity.  In  the  language  there  is  not,  as  far 
as  we  know,  a  strain  of  melody  sustamed  through- 
out at  the  same  elevation. 

The  tale  is  the  simplest  in  the  world.  The 
hero,  a  poet,  leaves, 

"  When  early  youth  has  pass'd. 
His  eold  fireside  and  alienated4iome,"    j 
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■ad  wanden  over  the  world.  He  Tisits  the  nuns 
of  a  hundred  citiee.  He  riews  with  delight  the 
most  magnificent  aoenee  of  nature.  At  length,  in 
the  Talley  of  Oaahmere,  while  he  aleepa  behold  a 


"  He  dreamed  a  veiled  maid 
Sate  near  him,  talking  in  low,  aolemn  tonea. 
Her  voice  was  like  the  voice  of  hia  own  aoul 
Heard  in  the  calm  of  thought.    *    * 
Knowledge  and  truth  and  virtue  vtrere  her  theme, 
And  lofty  hopes  of  divine  liberty 

SThouffhts  the  most  dear  to  him)  and  poesy — 
erself  a  poet.     Soon  the  solemn  mood 
Of  her  pure  mind  kindled  through  all  her  frame 
A  permeating  fire ;  wild  numbers  then 
She  raised,  with  voice  stifled  in  tremulous  sobs 
Subdued  by  its  own  pathos ;  her  fair  hands 
Were  bare  alone,  sweeping  &om  some  strange  harp 
Strange  symphony : 

Niflht 
Involved  and  swallowed  up  the  vision :  sleep, 
like  a  dark  flood  suspended  in  its  course, 
Rolled  back  its  impulise  on  his  vacant  brain." 

Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  passage  that  fol- 
Iowa : — 

"  Roused  by  the  shock,  he  started  iVom  his  trance : 
The  cold  white  light  of  morning,  the  blue  moon 
Low  in  the  west,  the  dear  and  gariah  hills. 
The  distinct  valley,  and  the  vacant  wood. 
Stood  round  him  where  he  stood.     Whither  have 

fled 
The  hues  of  heaven  that  canopied  his  bower 
Of  yesternight?     The  sounds  that  iBoothed  his 

sleep. 
The  mystery  and  the  majesty  of  earth, 
The  joy,  the  exultation  ?    His  wan  eyes 
Gaae  on  the  empty  scene  as  vacantly 
As  ocean's  moon  looks  on  the  moon  in  heaven. 
The  spirit  of  sweet  human  love  has  such 
A  vision  to  the  sleep  of  him  who  spumed 
Her  choicest  gifb.    He  eagerly  jmnues. 
Beyond  the  realm  of  dreams  ^  thai  fleeting  shade : 
He  overleaf  s  the  bounds  / — 

Lost,  lost,  forever  lost. 
In  the  wide,  pathless  desert  of  dim  sleep. 
That  beautiful  shape !    Does  the  dark  gate  of  death 
Conduct  to  thy  mysterious  paradise, 
O  Sleep?" 

•  •  • 

<*Whne  daylight  held 
The  sky,  the  poet  kept  mute  conference 
With  his  still  soul.    At  night  the  passion  came 
Like  the  fierce  fiend  of  a  distempered  dream. 
And  shook  him  from  his  rest,  and  led  him  forth 
Into  the  darkness.    As  an  eagle,  grasped 
In  folds  of  the  green  serpent,  feels  her  breast 
Bum  with  the  poison,  and  precipitates, 
Through  night  and  day,  tempest,  and  calm,  and 

doad, 
Fraatio  with  dizzying  anguish,  her  blind  flight 
O'er  the  wide  aery  wilderness :  thus  driven 
By  the  bright  shadows  of  that  lovely  dream, 
fie  fled." 

His  vninderings  are  described,  and  then  follows 
a  very  atrildng  passage : — 

'*  The  cottagen, 
Who  ministered  with  human  charity 
His  human  wants,  beheld  with  wondering  awe 
Their  fleeting  visitant :    The  moantaineer, 


Encounterinff  on  some  diaty  predpiee 

That  spectnU  form,  deemed  that  the  apirit  of  vnnd 

With  lifrhtening  eyes,  and  eager  breath,  and  fetii 

Disturbmg  not  the  drihed  snow,  had  paused 

In  his  career :    The  inftnt  would  conceal 

His  troubled  visage  in  his  mother's  robe. 

In  terror  at  the  glare  of  those  wild  eyes. 

To  remember  their  stranffe  light  in  many  a  dream 

Of  after  times ;  but  youthful  maidens,  taught 

By  nature,  would  interpret  half  the  woe 

That  wasted  him,  would  call  him  with  false  names , 

Brother,  and  friend,  would  press  his  pallid  hand 

At  parting,  and  watch,  dim  through  tears,  the  path 

Of  his  departure  from  their  father's  door." 
•  •  • 

"  A  strong  impulse  urged 
His  steps  to  the  searshore.    A  sviran  was  there. 
Beside  a  sluggish  stream,  amon^  the  reeds. 
It  rose  as  he  approached,  and  with  strong  wings 
Scaling  the  upward  sky,  bent  its  bright  course 
High  over  the  immeasurable  main. 
His  eyes  pursued  its  flight ! — *■  Thou  hast  a  home, 
Beautiful  hird-— thou  voyaffest  to  thine  home. 
Where  thy  sweet  mate  wOl  twine  her  downy  neck 
With  thine,  and  welcome  thy  return  with  eyes 
Bright  in  the  lustre  of  their  own  fond  joy !' 
•  •  • 

Startled  by  his  own  thoughts,  he  looked  around— 
There  was  no  fair  fiend  near  him,  not  a  sight 
Or  sound  of  awe,  but  in  his  own  deep  mind." 

The  mystery  of  the  poem  deepens.  A  little 
shallop,  floating  near  the  shore,  catches  his  eye — 

"  It  had  been  long  abandoned,  for  its  sides 
Gaped  wide  with  many  a  rift,  and  its  frail  joints 
Swayed  with  the  undulation  of  the  tide. 
A  restless  impulse  urged  him  to  embark. 
And  meet  lone  Death  on  the  drear  ocean's  waste , 
For  well  he  knew  that  mighty  shadow  loves 
The  sHmy  caverns  of  the  populous  deep." 

His  voyage  is  described,  and  finally  his  death. 
The  poem  is  in  form  narrative,  but,  throughout, 
the  language  is  steeped  in  the  deepest  hues  of 
passion,  and  from  it  might  be  augured  with  cer- 
tainty the  future  great  dramatic  poet.  The  ro- 
mance of  the  subject  justifies  and  almost  demands 
a  pomp  of  words  which  would  be  out  of  place  in 
the  more  sober  scenes  in  which  Wordsworth  has 
placed  the  interlocutors  in  the  Excursion.  We  are 
far  from  regarding  Shelley  as  in  any  mental  power 
inferior  to  Southey,  but  we  can  everywhere  trace 
the  influence  of  the  elder  poet's  mind.  We  have 
alluded  to  Joan  of  Arc  and  Thalaba,  and  in  the 
passages  which  we  have  just  quoted  from  Alaster, 
is  it  possible  to  avoid  remembering  the  dream  by 
which  Roderio  is  summoned  to  his  appointed  task, 
and  the  efilect  of  his  appearance  among  those 
engaged  in  the  business  of  ordinary  lifet 

*'  Through  the  streets  he  went 
With  hagffard  mien  and  countenance,  like  one 
Craied  ana  bewildered.    All  who  met  him  turned 
And  wondered  as  he  past.    One  stopt  him  short* 
Put  alms  into  his  hand,  and  then  desired. 
In  broken  Gothic  speech,  the  moon-stmck  man 
To  bless  him.  •  •  • 

The  Mussulman 
Shrunk  at  the  ghastly  sight,  and  magnified 
The  name  of  Allah,  as  he  hastened  on. 
A  Chnstian  woman  spinning  at  the  door 
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Beheld  him,  and  with  sudden  pitv  touched 

She  laid  her  epiudle  by/'  &c. — iSouthey^s  Roderic. 

The  oompositioii  of  the  two  passages  is  the 
same,  although  the  probability  is,  that  Shelley  had 
no  distinct  recollection  of  the  passage  he  was 
imitating.  Alaater  is  in  all  respects  superior  to 
Queen  Mab,  SheUey's  earliest  poem.  The  vicious 
structure  of  society  is  the  subject  of  Queen  Mab — 
and  all  its  evils  are  presented  to  the  imagination 
as  if  they  could  be  at  once  removed  by  strong 
exertion  of  the  will.  It  is  but  for  each  individual 
to  will  it — ^war,  marriage,  religion,  and  all  the 
miseries  that  disquiet  life,  will  at  once  cease. 
Shelley's  self-deception  arises  from  his  contem- 
plating man's  nature  as  it  is  in  itself,  as  it  existed 
in  Paradise  anterior  to  the  existence  of  society — 
and  from  this  drawing  inferences  that  can  have  no 
Application  to  the  artificial  state  of  existence  which 
we,  and  our  parents,  and  our  children,  are  bom 
into.  Absolute,  unmodified  rights  there  are  none ; 
and  of  the  necessary  modifications  it  is  not  possible 
that  a  boy  of  eighteen  should  have  experience 
enough  of  life  to  form  any  right  estimate.  Shel- 
ley is  almost  inspired  when  he  holds  communion 
with  his  own  mind  alone  and  reveals  its  move- 
ments. His  fentasies,  when  they  would  stretch  at 
all  beyond  that  which  ought  to  have  been  "  the 
haunt  and  main  region  of  his  song,"  are  mere 
dreams,  and  ought  to  be  remembered  or  forgotten 
as  such.  As  to  religion,  perhaps  the  most  valua- 
ble lesson  that  can  be  learned  from  Shelley*8  poe- 
try is,  that  man  cannot  exist  without  one.  Keats 
dreamed  out  a  sort  of  heathen  mythology  for  him- 
self, in  which  he  seems  to  have  had  a  kind  of 
belief; — and  Shelley  in  his  Queen  Mab — a  poem 
in  which  the  existence  of  a  Creator  of  the  world  is 
denied — speaks  of  a  spirit  of  the  universe,  and  a 
ooetemal  fairy  of  the  earth.  Verily,  this  atheism 
is  a  strange  pretence.  It  is  at  once  lost  in  pan- 
theism or  polytheism ;  indeed,  nothing  but  the 
transitoriness  of  words,  and  the  impossibility  of 
permanently  uniting  by  such  ties  the  combinations 
of  thought  in  which  Shelley  almost  revelled,  ena- 
bled him  to  distinguish  his  state  of  mind  from  that 
of  a  pagan,  dreaming  of  Apollo,  and  the  Hours, 
and  the  Graces.  In  Shelley's  case  *'  the  figures 
quaint  and  sweet,"  are  *'  all  made  out  of  the  car- 
ver's brain  ;"  but  they  are,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
idolatries  of  old,  a  sort  of  fanciful  religion,  evidenc- 
ing the  yearnings  of  the  human  mind  for  some- 
thing beyond  itself,  which  it  is  unable  to  supply — 
and  whioh  it  seeks  to  create  for  itself  by  one  fic- 
tion or  anotuer.  Shelley  was  a  chUd,  with  a 
child's  simplicity  and  goodness;  but  a  child's 
entire  inexperience ;  of  the  world  within  his  own 
bosom  none  could  be  more  entirely  conscious. 
There  he  saw  clearly — as  clearly  as  natural  reason 
— '*  The  light  that  lighteneth  every  man  that 
comes  into  the  world,"  enabled  him.  It  seems 
strange  how  a  boy  educated  in  a  Christian  country 
should  have  been  left  so  entirely  to  himself  on  sub- 
jects of  religion ;  for  his  education  in  which,  no 
adequate  provision  seems  to  have  been  made  by  his 
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parents  or  his  masters.  He  teems  to  have  been 
left  to  himself  almost  entirely,  and  to  have  judged 
by  the  evils  which  he  everywhere  saw  in  the 
institutions  of  society,  many  of  which  seemed  to 
exist  in  direct  counteraction  of  their  original  pur- 
poses. The  astonishing  thing  in  Shelley  is,  that 
in  spite  of  great  neglect  in  his  instructors — in  spite 
of  a  sort  of  self-education  conducted  on  the  princi- 
ple, that  everything  his  masters  thought  to  teach 
him  was  worthless — in  spite  of  his  early  studies 
of  all  circulating  library  nonsense— in  spite  of  his 
own  additions  to  its  store — ^in  spite  of  his  extreme 
disputatiousness — ^in  spite  of  boyish  vanity,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are,  through  his  whole 
short  life,  decided  improvements- an  increasmg 
disposition  towards  a  juster  appreciation  of  the 
views  of  other  men — a  benevolence  that  led  him, 
not  alone  in  his  writings  to  inculcate,  but  in  his 
practice  to  realize,  the  lesson  of  never  returning  evil 
for  evil.  We  do  not  think  that  there  is  reason  to 
say,  as  has  been  sometimes  said,  that  his  views 
had  changed  with  respect  to  Christianity ;  on  this 
subject— and  not  on  this  subject  alone — ^we  really 
think  there  was  in  his  mind  a  taint  of  insanity. 
The  hatred,  the  malignity  of  feeling  with  which 
Christianity  is  treated  by  this  preacher  of  unlimited 
toleration,  is  we  think  to  be  accounted  for  by  noth- 
ing else.  His  infidelity  is  something  not  unlike 
Newman's,  and  arising  very  much  in  the  same 
way.  He  excludes  the  books  in  which  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  are  contained,  as  any  part  of 
the  evidence  which  is  to  show  what  Christianity  is, 
and  assumes  the  history  of  a  world,  warring  with 
every  one  of  its  doctrines,  to  be  the  history  of 
Christianity.  Nothing  can  be  more  ofiensive  than 
the  tone  in  which,  to  speak  of  no  higher  consider^ 
ations,  good  taste  is  violated  by  the  introduction 
of  sacred  names,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
efiect  pf  some  of  the  scenes  in  his  poems.  Pro- 
methus  is  made,  in  one  passage,  to  witness  in  vision 
the  stupendous  mystery  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion, 
and  to  sympathize  with  the  sufferer.  We  feel  this 
sort  of  patronage  more  offensive — absolutely  more 
offensive  than  the  passages  in  Queen  Mab,  in  which 
the  language  is  of  unmitigated  scorn ;  yet  it  would 
be  unfair  not  to  acknowledge  that  it  shows  an 
improved  state  of  feeling  on  the  subject  in  Shel- 
ley's mind.  In  the  Revolt  of  Islam,  too,  we  are 
glad  to  state  our  entire  belief  in  Shelley's  state- 
ment, that  *'the  erroneous  and  degrading  idea, 
which  men  have  conceived  of  a  Supreme  Being  is 
spoken  against,  but  not  the  Supreme  Being  him- 
self." This  is  difierent— essentially  different— 
firom  the  temper  in  which  Queen  Mab  is  written, 
and  in  which  he  himself  indulges  in  the  violent 
passions  which  he  imputes  to  others.  The  '*  Re- 
volt of  Islam,"  though  written  a  few  years  after 
**  Alaster,"  was  written  in  the  same  feeling  of 
approaching  death,  and  in  the  hope — nay  rather 
with  the  determination— of  leaving  a  record  of 
himself.  It  contains  many  passages  of  great 
beauty,  but  is  deformed — ^we  speak  of  it  as  a  poem 
— by  much  political  disquisition,  which  has  neither 
the  calmness  of  philosophy,  nor  the  less  sober 
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ohann  of  poetry.  It  was  written  in  the  summer 
months  of  1817,  when  he  lived  at  Mariow ;  '*  in 
his  boat  as  it  floated  under  the  beech  groves  of 
Bisham,  or  during  wanderings  in  the  neighboring 
country,  which  is  distinguished  for  peculiar 
beauty."  Mariow  was  then  inhabited  by  a  very 
poor  population — ^the  women  lacemakers.  ''  The 
poor  laws,"  says  Mrs.  Shelley,  "  ground  to  the 
dust,  not  only  the  paupers,  but  those  who  had 
risen  just  above  that  state,  and  were  obliged  to  pay 
poor-rates." — Shelley  was  generous,  and  did  what 
he  could  to  relieve  the  distress.  Howitt  went  a 
year  or  two  ago  to  Mariow,  to  look  after  such 
xeoollections  or  traditions  as  might  remain  of  the 
poet.  One  man  remembered  his  boat,  on  the  stern 
of  which  was  painted  its  name — **  The  Vaga,^ 
and  that  some  Mariow  wag  had  added  the  letters 
hond.  This  he  told  exultiugly — and  this  seemed 
to  end  the  record.  At  last  an  obscure  whisper 
ran  among  the  circle  that  gathered  round  the 
inquisitorial  quaker,  of  one  man  who  did  remember 
him.  Ho  was  sent  for,  and  he  came.  Howitt 
sat  silent,  listening  till  the  squire — ^for  so  the  man 
in  black  seemed  to  be — might  deign  to  speak. 

*'  Alt  thou  the  squire  %    Or  parson  of  the  parish ! 
Or  the  attorney  t" 

was  the  thought  of  the  wondering  quaker,  as  he 
gazed  on  the  tall  gaunt  figure.  Can  he  be  the 
executor  t  was  the  thought  of  the  man  in  black, 
who  at  last  revealed  the  secret  of  his  recollection, 
and  said  he  had  good  cause  to  remember  Mr.  Shel- 
ley. He  was  a  very  good  man.  When  they  left 
Mariow  they  directed  all  their  bills  to  be  sent  in — 
all  that  were  sent  in  were  paid.  His — ^he  was  a 
ehandler — ^was  neglected  to  be  sent — and  was  not 
paid.  Howitt  rushed  to  his  carriage,  indignant  at 
the  baseness  of  mankind,  indignant  too  at  the  sad 
fact  that  the  house  once  occupied  by  Shelley  is 
now  a  pot-house ! 

It  is  impossible  for  us,  within  the  limits  to  which 
we  must  confine  ourselves,  to  speak  as  we  could 
wish  of  Shelley's  mastery  over  language — which 
was  gradually  becoming  perfect.  The  exceeding 
subtlety  of  his  thoughts  was  such  as  to  demand 
every  aid  that  words  could  give,  and  the  result 
was  a  power  of  language  such  as  no  English  poet 
has  before  attained.  This,  had  Shelley  lived, 
woold  probably  have  made  him  our  greatest  poet, 
for  there  is  no  one  of  his  poems  that  gives  m  any 
degree  an  adequate  measure  of  his  intellectual 
power.  We  feel  of  him  as  if  he  had  created  a 
language,  in  which  he  did  not  Uve  long  enough  to 
have  written  anything.  He  died  while  his  best 
powers  were  yet  imipature.  The  efl^  of  such 
poems  as  he  did  write  was  diminished  by  his  lavish 
expenditure  of  this  rich  and  overflowing  language, 
which  goes  beyond  the  thought,  and  instead  of 
expressing  conceals  it  or  magnifies  it  into  undue 
pomp.  Ekush  successive  work  exhibited  increased 
power  of  condensation— and  language,  by  doing 
no  more  than  its  proper  business,  had  a  thousand- 
fold more  power.  Of  this  the  Cenci  is  a  remark- 
able instance.     It  is   SheUey's  greatest  poem 


The  odiers  are,  in  comparison  with  it,  rcarcely 
more  than  the  exercises  of  a  boy,  disciplining  him- 
self for  the  tasks  of  an  after  period  of  life.  In 
modem  poetry  there  is  no^ng  equal  to  the  pas- 
sage describing  the  scene  of  the  proposed  murder 
— shall  we  not  say  execution-— of  the  father. 

"  Lucretia, 
To-morrow,  before  dawn, 
Cenci  will  take  us  to  that  lonely  rock, 
Petrella,  in  the  Apulian  Apennines 
—If  he  arrive  there. 

Beatrice, 
He  must  not  arrive. 

Orsino, 
Will  it  be  dark  before  you  reach  the  tower! 

Lucretia, 
The  sun  will  scarce  be  set. 

Beatrice, 

But  I  remember. 
Two  miles  on  this  side  of  the  fort,  the  road 
Crosses  a  deep  ravine— His  rough  and  narrow, 
And  winds  with  short  turns  down  the  precipice ; 
And  in  its  depth  there  is  a  mighty  rock. 
Which  has,  from  unimaginable  years, 
Sustained  itself  with  terror  and  with  toil 
Over  a  gulf,  and  with  the  agony 
With  which  it  clings,  seems  slowly  coming  down ; 
Even  as  a  wretch^  soul,  hour  after  hour. 
Clings  to  the  mass  of  life ;  yet  clinging  leans ; 
And  leaning  makes  more  dark  the  dread  abyss 
In  which  it  fears  to  fall.    Beneath  this  crag, 
Huge  as  despair,  as  if  in  weariness. 
The  melancholy  mountain  ^awns— below 
Tou  hear,  but  see  not,  an  impetuous  torrent 
Raging  among  the  caverns,  and  a  bridge 
Crosses  the  chasm. 

•    •    What  sound  is  that? 

Lucretia, 
Hark  !-^No,  it  cannot  be  a  servant's  step^ 
It  must  be  Cend.    •    •    • 

Beatrice, 
That  step  we  hear  approach  must  never  pass 
The  bridge  of  which  we  spoke." 

In  this  passage  the  description  of  the  rock  over- 
hanging the  precipice,  and  the  simile  forced  as  it 
were  on  the  imagination  of  the  speaker,  by  the 
circumstances  in  which  she  is  compelled  to  think 
of  her  father'^  guilt,  is  absolutely  the  finest  thing 
we  have  ever  read.  In  the  Prometheus  there  is  a 
passage  of  great  power,  which  in  the  same  manner 
is  justified  by  the  way  in  which  it  is  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Asia,  the  devoted  lover  of  Prometheus  :— 

'*  Hark !  the  rushing  snow ! 
The  sun-awakened  avalanche — ^whose  mass, 
Thrice  sifted  by  the  storm,  had  gathered  there, 
Flake  after  flake — in  heaven-defying  minds 
As  thought  by  thought  is  piled,  till  some  great  truth 
Is  loosened,  and  the  nations  echo  round, 
Shaken  to  their  roots,  as  do  the  mountains  now !" 

Whatever  the  merit  of  the  passage  may  be, 
considered  as  descriptive,  its  true  value  is  of 
another  kind.  That  every  object  in  nature  should 
suggest  Prometheus  to  his  bride — that  his  defiance 
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of  Jupiter  should  be  abote  all  things,  sad  by  aU 
things  presented  to  her  imagination,  in  a  journey 
which  is  taken  for  the  very  purpose  of  appealing 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  despotic  ruler  of  the 
skies  to  some  higher  power,  is  we  think  a  proof 
of  the  highest  dramatic  genius  in  the  poet.  We 
are  reminded  of  a  triumph  of  the  same  kind — in 
which,  however,  fancy  predominates  rather  than 
imagination — but  in  which  the  description  of  nat- 
ural scenery  is  rendered  subse.'vient  to  dramatic 
purposes,  and  thus  gains  tenfold  beauty  and  pro- 
priety, in  De  Vere*s  noble  poem  of  **  The  Wal- 
denses."  A  dignified  ecclesiastic  finds  himself 
ascending  a  glen  in  the  valley  of  Rosa : — 

''Cardinal. 

This  cloud-heaped  tempest. 
Roars  like  a  river  down  yon  dim  ravine !-~ 
See  you !  those  pines  are  tortured  by  the  storm. 
To  shapes  more  enarled  than  their  roots— fantastic 
As  are  the  thoughts  of  some  arch-heretic, 
That  have  no  end — aye,  self^ntangling  snares, 
Nets  for  the  fowls  of  air !" 

Shelley's  Prometheus,  though  inferior  to  the 
Cenci  in  the  concentration  of  power,  is  a  poem  of 
wonderful  beauty.  These  mythical  legends  easily 
mould  themselves  to  any  shape  the  poet  pleases. 
When  Shelley  wrote  Queen  Mab  he  recommended 
abstinence  from  animal  food,  and  even  doubted  the 
fitness  of  eating  any  vegetables  except  raw.  The 
story  of  Prometheus  then  typified  to  his  fancy  the 
cruel  man  who  first  killed  the  ox,  and  used  fire  for 
culinary  purposes.  lA  the  Prometheus  of  1819, 
he  gives  the  legend  another  color.  Evil  is  an 
usurpation  and  an  accident,  and  is  finally  to  pass 
away  through  the  efiects  of  difiTused  knowledge  and 
the  predominance  of  good  will,  to  the  triumph  of 
man  acting  in  the  sphrit  of  love.  The  language 
of  many  of  the  old  mythologists  represents  Jupiter 
as  a  disobedient  son  dethroning  Saturn,  and  the 
restoration  of  Satumian  times  is  anticipated.  On 
this  view  is  Shelley's  drama  founded.  '*  Prome- 
theus is  the  type  of  the  highest  perfection  of  moral 
and  intellectual  nature,  impelled  by  the  purest  and 
truest  motives  to  the  best  and  noblest  ends." 
With  the  exception  of  a  passage  which  we  have 
before  adverted  to  as  deforming  the  drama,  it  is  a 
work  of  the  very  highest  power.  The  opening  is 
in  the  spirit  of  ^Eschylus,  and  we  think  equal.  In 
.^^hylus  the  gif\s  which  Prometheus  is  supposed 
to  have  given  to  man,  are  somewhat  inartificially 
made  the  subject  of  boasting  by  Prometheus  him- 
self; in  Shelley  they  are  more  naturally  and  more 
gracefully  related  by  Asia.  The  scene  in  which 
Prometheus  desires  to  bear  the  curse  which  he  had 
imprecated  against  Jupiter,  and  the  calling  up  the 
phantasm  of  Jupiter  himself  to  pronounce  it, 
because  he  will  not  expose  any  living  thing  to  the 
sufllering  consequent  on  uttering  it,  is  unequalled 
by  anything  in  .^Gschylus  or  Groethe. 

When  the  curse  is  repeated,  Prometheus  ad- 
the  Spirit  of  the  Earth  : 

**  Were  these  my  words,  oh  Parent? 


TkeEarih. 

They  were  thine. 

Prometheus. 
It  doth  repent  me ;  words  are  quick  and  Ttin, 
Grief  for  awhile  is  blind,  and  so  is  mine— 
I  wish  no  living  thing  to  sufifer  pain." 

We  wish  greatly  that  we  had  room  fw  the 
scene  in  which  Asia  and  Panthea  are  represented 
as  on  their  journey  to  the  cave  of  Demogorgon — 
a  mighty  spirit  superior  to  Jupiter,  but  himself 
bound  by  the  fiites.  In  the  description  of  the 
dreams  that  suggest  the  journey,  in  the  songs  of 
spirits  accompanjring  or  welcoming  Asia  and  Pan- 
thea as  they  advance,  in  the  change  of  external 
nature  and  all  its  objects,  animate  and  inanimate, 
when  breathed  on  by  the  spirit  of  love — every 
word  of  Shelley's  has  it  own  peculiar  beauty. 
This  may  be,  and  no  doubt  often  is,  as  the  author 
of  Philip  Yon  Artevelde  has  told  us,  a  fault,  and 
poetry  should  be,  in  the  words  of  Milton,  simple 
rather  than  subtle  and  fine ;  yet  here  the  language 
is  sphitual  as  that  of  Ariel,  and  the  fancy  of  the 
hearer,  already  awakened  and  alive,  conjures  up 
images  as  rapidly  as  the  successive  words  can  sug- 
gest them.  To  de  anything  like  justice  to  this 
passage,  we  should  print  several  pages  of  the 
poem.  The  scene  in  which  Jupiter  himself  is 
presented,  is  we  think  altogether  a  faUure.  The 
change  which  earth  is  supposed  to  undergo  in  con- 
sequence of  his  actual  fdl,  is  represented  in  a 
number  of  choral  hymns,  and  this  part  of  the 
poem  is  unequal  to  the  two  first  acts. 

The  Prometheus  and  the  Cenci  were  both  writ- 
ten in  Italy.  **  The  Prometheus,"  says  Shelley, 
*'  was  written  upon  the  mountainous  ruins  of  the 
Baths  of  Caracalla,  among  the  flowery  glades  and 
thickets  of  odoriferous  blossoming  trees,  which  are 
extended  in  ever-winding  labyrinths  upon  its  im* 
mense  platforms,  and  dizzy  arches  suspended  in 
the  air.  The  bright  blue  sky  of  Rome,  and  the 
efifect  of  the  vigorous  awakening  of  spring  in  thai 
divinest  climate,  and  the  ne^  life  with  which  it 
drenches  the  spirits  even  to  intoxication,  were  the 
inq>iration  of  this  drama." 

Keats  died  at  Rome  in  February,  1821,  and 
Shelley's  poem  on  his  death  is  perhaps  the  poem 
of  all  others  of  his,  which,  carefully  studied,  gives 
the  truest  notion  of  his  mind.  It  is  scarce  possi- 
ble that  it  should  ever  be  popular  in  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  word,  or  should  excite  admiration 
in  the  same  way  as  the  '*  Cenci,"  or  some  scenes 
of  the  '*  Prometheus."  As  in  the  case  of  Milton's 
*'  Lycidas,"  the  reader  has  to  transpose  himself 
hito  an  imagined  position,  without  the  aid  which 
dramatic  forms  give  to  produce  that  efifect.  *'  Lyci- 
das" was  not  only  not  understood  when  it  was  fint 
published,  but  the  reader  has  only  to  look  at  any 
of  the  editions  of  Milton,  with  illustrative  notes,  to 
see  that  it  is  still  misunderstood,  even  by  his  beet 
commentators— so  gradually  and  so  slowly  is  it 
that  the  class  of  poetry  which  would  overfly  coio- 
mon  S3rmpathies,  and  address  itself  to  any  peouliat 
state  of  feelings,  is  appreciated.     In  the  Adonats 
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among  the  moantain  shepherds — the  imagined 
moomeiB  for  the  dead — Shelley  describes  himself; 
and  it  is  some  evidence  how  little  the  poem  is  un- 
derstood, that  we  have  repeatedly  seen  the  lines 
quoted,  as  Shelley's  description  of  Chatterton. 

"  'Midst  others 
Of  less  not&— came  one  frail  form, 
A  phantom  among  men  :  companionless 
As  the  last  cloud  of  an  expiring  storm, 
Whose  thunder  is  its  knell :  he,  as  I  guess, 
Had  gazed  on  nature's  naked  loveliness 
Actson-like,  and  now  he  fled  astray 
With  feeble  steps  o'er  the  world's  wilderness. 
And  his  own  thoughts,  along  that  rugged  way 
Pursued,  like  raging  hounds,  their  father  and  their 
prey. 

A  pard-like  spirit,  beautiful  and  swift, 

A  Love  in  desolation  masked — a  Power 

Girt  round  with  weakness : — it  can  scarce  uplift 

The  weight  of  the  superincumbent  hour ; 

It  is  a  dying  lamp,  a  falling  shower, 

A  breaking  biUow ;  even  tohilsl  ioe  speak 

Is  knot  broken f 

•  •  •  • 

All  stood  aloof— -well  knew  that  gentle  band 
Who  in  another's  fate  now  wept  his  own." 

The  poem  closes — as  Mrs.  Shelley  has  remarked 
— with  words  almost  prophetic  of  his  own  approach- 
ing fate. 

'*  The  breath,  whose  might  I  have  invoked  in  song. 

Descends  on  me :  my  spirit's  bark  is  driven 

Far  from  the  shore,  far  from  the  trembling  throng. 

Whose  sails  were  never  to  the  tempest  given ; 

The  massy  earth  and  sphered  skies  are  riven ! 

f  am  borne  darkly,  fearfully  afar ; 

Whilst,  burning  through  the  inmost  veil  of  heaven 

The  soul  of  Adonais,  like  a  star. 

Beacons  from  the  abode  where  the  Eternal  are." 

At  no  period  of  Shelley's  life  did  he  enjoy  good 
health ;  and  when  he  and  Byron  lived  in  ibe  same 
neighborhood,  *'  he  wzb  too  much  broken  in  upon 
and  distracted  by  society  to  concentrate  his  mind 
on  any  one  subject."  To  him  the  society  of  By- 
ron must  have  been  in  every  way  injurious.  In- 
deed, Moore's  "  Life  of  Byron,"  and  Med  win's 
'*  Conversations,"  give  abundant  proof  that  it  was 
80  in  every  higher  point  of  view ;  and  even  intel- 
lectually its  effect  was  to  prevent  his  writing. 
Byron  did  not  read  SheUey's  poems ;  at  least  so 
one  of  his  letters  says ;  and  Shelley  describes  him- 
self as  the  glow-worm  which  ceased  to  emit  its 
light  in  sunshine.  Whenever  Shelley,  then,  was 
not  supported  by  dramatic  forms,  which  compelled 
him  to  assume  the  language  and  the  passions  of 
men,  and  thus  to  appeal  to  our  common  sympathies, 
he  shrank  from  the  contemplation  of  his  own  suf- 
ferings, and  of  the  wrongs — as  he  supposed  them 
to  be,  and  as  they  perhaps  were — which  were  the 
consequence  of  his  early  alienation  from  his  fam- 
ily and  natural  friend»--and  retired  into  a  world 
of  dream  and  mysticism.  In  this  spirit  *'  The 
Witch  of  Altun,"  "  The  Triumph  of  Life,"  and 
"  The  Epipsychidion,"  are  written.  In  these  we 
think  he  exhibits  more  thoughtful  appreciation  of 
the  powers  of  language  than  is  apparent  in  his 
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greater  works ;  but  in  oil  these  there  is  an  ahnost 
morbid  life,  as  if  each  particle  lived  and  were  re- 
leasing itself  from  the  vital  action  of  imagination 
that  ought  to  have  animated  all.  From  this  fauh, 
his  strong  good  sense — ^the  distinguishing  attribute 
of  his  mind  as  proved  in  all  his  later  letters — would 
have  undoubtedly  rescued  him.  From  these  po- 
ems of  more  subtle  woof,  of  which  the  colors  seem 
to  exist  only  in  particular  dispositions  of  light  and 
shade,  it  would  be  idle  to  give  any  extracts.  They 
are  often  of  consummate  beanty. 

There  is  no  great  English  poet  who  has  not  at 
times  exercised  himself  in  translation.  It  is  spoken 
lightly  of  only  by  those  who  know  nothing  what- 
ever of  the  subject  on  which  they  are  speaking  ; 
hut  none  more  than  the  poets  who  have  best 
succeeded  know  how  "  miserably  inadequate"  trans- 
lation must  always  be.*  Yet  there  are  circum- 
stances in  which  this  exertion  of  mind  is  poesiUe 
when  works  properly  original  are  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Carey's  Dante,  Cowper's  Homer,  perhaps 
Coleridge's  Wallenstein,  are  instances  of  this. 
Shelley,  in  one  of  his  letters,  says  he  will  not  al- 
low himself  to  be  seduced  into  translation ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  powers  of  the  same 
kind,  that  in  moments  of  happiness  would  be  better 
employed  in  original  works,  are  required  for  this 
task.  What  Shelley^  however,  shrunk  from  at 
first,  was  at  last  assumed  by  him  from  the  prompt- 
ings of  a  generous  spirit.  He  could  not  assist  the 
periodical  work  which  Byron  and  Leigh  Hunt  pro- 
jected, by  original  contributions ;  and  it  occurred 
to  him  that  Hunt  might  be  served  hy  a  few  speci- 
mens from  Calderon  and  Groethe.  This  originated 
his  <<  Scenes  from  Faust,"  and  '*The  Magico 
Prodigioeo."  Some  inaccuracies  have  been  pointed 
out  in  the  translations  from  Goethe,  which  so  £u 
injure  their  effect.  The  translations  from  Calderor 
are,  we  think,  in  every  way  superior  to  his 
**  Scenes  from  Faust,"  with  the  wild  song  chanted 
by  Mephistophelesy  Faust,  and  Igrds  Fatuus,  as  they 
ascend  the  Hartz  Mountains. 

SheUey,  in  sending  his  "Prometheus"  te  a 
friend,  observed  that  poets  are  a  cameleon  race,, 
and  in  their  colors  exhibit  the  ground  over  which, 
they  are  travelling,  and  he  expresses  fears  lest  he 
may  have  unconsciously  imitated  Fkust.  It  is 
more  certain  that  in  translating  '*  Faust,"  he  adopts 
his  own  former  language  of  '*  Prometheus,"  and 
heightens  the  efi^t  by  a  line  oar  two  scarcely  al- 
tered from  the  songs  of  Asia  and  Panthea.  Of 
his  translations,  the  best — indeed,  we  think  the 
best  translation  in  the  language — is  Homer's  Hymn 
to  Mercury.  Its  power,  too,  is  of  a  kind  which 
no  other  work  of  SheUey's  would  prepare  us  for. 
We  cannot  but  think  that  his  "  Peter  BeU  the 
Third,"  and  "  CEdipus  SweHfoot,"  which  Mrs. 
Shelley  has  given  in  her  last  edition  of  his  works, 
and  which  we  hope  she  may  fed  herself  at  liberty 
to  omit  from  every  future  one,  axe  exceedingly 
heavy.     Were  it  not  for  kis  translation  <3i  this 


*  See  SheUey's  Essays  and  Letters  from  Abroad,  voL  ii . 
p.  249. 
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hyrrnkj  we  ahonld  hate  thought  that  he  had  no  ap- 
preoiation  of  true  hamor. 

In  Mr.  Medwm*8  hook  we  find  a  paaaage  ftom 
the  Purgatorf  of  Dante,  tnnalated  by  Shelley, 
which  we  have  not  before  seen.  It  perhaps  de- 
serves preservation ;  but  it  is  not,  we  think,  equal 
to  the  oorresponding  passage  in  Carey.  The  ftn- 
tastic  image  of  the  *'  interworen  loonw"  in  Shdiey 
has  no  warrant  from  anything  in  the  original. 
We  can  imagine  the  exigencies  of  rhyme  snggestr 
ing  the  word  'Mooms,"  and  the  poet  deoeiving 
himself  with  assigning  to  it  the  semblance  of  a 
meaning.  Metaphors  aire  dangerous  things,  and 
'^  looms**  bring  with  them  the  thought  of  *'  weav- 
ing ;"  but  *'  interwoven  looms"  defy  all  interpre- 
tation. This  Mr.  Medwin  thinks  very  admirable. 
'''The  fragment  leaves  on  the  mind  an  inextin- 
guishable regret" — such  is  his  absurd  language — 
*'  that  he  had  not  completed  it ;  nay,  more,  that 
he  did  not  employ  himself  in  rendering  others  of 
the  finest  passages."  Can  the  ''interwoven 
looms"  have  been  Shelley's?  Is  it  not  probable 
that  there  is  some  mistake  in  the  transcript! 

*  And  earnest  to  explore  within,  around, 
That  divine  wood,  whose  thick,  green  living  woof 
Tempered  the  young  day  to  the  sight,  I  wound 
Up  a  green  slope,  TOneath  the  starry  roof. 
With  slow,  slow  steps,  leaving  the  mountain'^ 

steep. 
And  sought  those  leafy  labyrinths,  motion-proof 
Against  the  air  that  in  that  stillness  deep 
And  solemn,  struck  upon  my  forehead  bare 
Like  the  sweet  breathing  of  a  child  in  sleep. 

Already  had  I  lost  m3rself  so  far 
Amid  that  tangled  wUdemess,  that  I 
IPeioeived  not  where  I  entered ;  but  no  fear 
Of  wandering  from  my  way  distarbed,  when  nigh 
A  tittle  stream  appeared ;  the  grass  that  grew 
Thick  on  its  banks  impeded  suddenly 
My  going  on.    Water  of  purest  dew 
'On  earth  would  appear  turbid  and  impure 
Con^pared  with  this,  whose  unconcealing  hue- 
Dark,  dark,  yet  cleajr,  moved  under  the  obscure 
Of  the  dase  boughs,  whose  interwoven  looms 
No  ray  of  moon  or  sunshine  would  endure. 
My  feet  wete  motionless  ;  but  mid  the  glooms 
Darted  my  charmed  eyes  contemplating 
The  mighty  multitude  of  fresh  May  blooms 
That  stared  that  night,  when  even  as  a  thing 
That  suddenly  fer  blank  astonishment 
Charms  every  sense,  and  makes  all  thought  take 


Appeared  a  soiitacy  maid.    She  went 
Siaffing,  and  gathering  fiower  after  flower. 
With  which  l^r  way  was  punted  and  besprent. 

Bright  lady !  who,  if  h>oks  had  ever  power 
To  bear  true  witness  of  the  heart  within, 
Dost  bask  under  the  beams  of  love,  come  lower 
Unto  this  bank — prithee,  oh !  let  me  win 
This  much  of  thee— oh,  come !  that  I  may  hear 
Thy  song.    Like  Proserpine,  in  Enna^s  glen, 
Thou  seemest  to  my  fancy — singing  here. 
And  gathering  flowers,  as  that  faur  maiden,  when 
She  lost  the  spring,  and  Ceres  her— more  dear !" 

With  these  lines  we  dose  our  notice  of  Shelley. 
There  are  some  subjects  connected  widi  it,  at  which 


we  have  not  had  time  to  glanoe.  As  &r,  howeveK, 
as  they  connect  themselvee  with  the  philosophy  of 
language,  which  an  examination  of  Shelley 'a  works 
ahnost  forces  on  the  mind,  fiituie  opportunities  of 
considering  the  way  in  which  the  words  in  which 
thought  is  expressed  react  on  the  mind  itself,  will 
no  doubt  arise.  As  &r  as  the  speculations  on  so- 
ciety are  concerned,  and  on  the  awful  subjects 
which,  in  his  earliest  youth,  Shelley  ventured  to 
discuss,  we  think  that  we  should  be  guilty  of  ac- 
tual irreverence  in  introducing  any  rash  discussion 
on  them  in  a  paper  devoted  to  a  subject  purely  lit- 
erary. In  the  course  of  our  paper,  it  was  impos- 
sible that  we  should  not  have  expressed  strongly 
our  feelings  that  Shelley  was  throughout  wrong 
in  all  his  speculations  on  religion  and  morals. 
But  of  himself — of  his  own  purity  of  views — gen- 
erosity of  conduct — gentleness  of  disposition,  and 
unwearied  efibrts  to  promote  the  happiness  of  all 
with  whom  he  was  in  any  way  connected — ^there 
are  none  more  entirely  satisfied  than  we.  And 
the  evidence — ^which  we  have  been  the  first  to 
produce — given  by  his  Pamphlet  on  Ireland,  of  the 
young  reformer  calling  on  those  whom  he  addresses 
to  begin  by  reforming  themselves,  may  prove  that 
ardrat  as  was  the  passion  for  reforming  society 
with  which  he  was  reproached,  it  was  tempered 
with  discretion.  'Mrs.  Shelley  has  led  us  to  hope 
that  at  some  future  time  a  detailed  account  of 
Shelley's  life  may  be  published  by  herself,  or  with 
her  sanction.  We  trust  that  such  purpose,  if 
still  entertained,  may  not  be  interrupted  or  inter- 
fered with  by  Captain  Medwin's  unreadable  and 
presumptuous  bode. 


man's  lasting  works. 

[FVom  Mr.  Qnincy's  address  on  lajring  the  coner-stooe 
of  the  Boston  Water  Works.] 

We  have  now  placed  this  stone  on  its  final  rest- 
ing p»laoe.  Primitive  rock,  it  has  existed  from  the 
creation,  unchan^d  by  fire,  unmoved  by  eanJb- 
quake — it  will  exist  till  time  shall  bo  no  more. 

Creatures  of  a  day,  the  contemplation  of  perpetu- 
ity, even  of  that  wmch  is  inanimate,  cannot  but  ex- 
cite an  interest,  and  we  cannot  but  ask  what  changes 
it  will  witness. 

The  foundations  of  Roman  aqueducts  now  re- 
main, though  two  thousand  years  have  passed  since 
they  were  laid.  Why  may  not  this  edifice  be  of 
equal  perpetuity? 

It  will  stand  for  centuries,  and  while  it  ministers 
to  countless  thousanda  of  the  generations  which 
come  after  us,  our  republic  will  extend  to  the  Pa^ 
dfio.  Railroads  and  maffnetao  tele^phs  will  unite 
the  vast  population.  "Hie  summit  of  that  dome 
will  be  in  view  of  the  homes  of  a  million  of  people. 
Our  city  will  be  on  the  highway  between  the  old 
world  and  India — and  physical  prosperity  will 
probably  reach  its  zenth.  May  we  not  hope  that 
It  vnll  witness  an  equal  progress  in  moral,  intellec- 
tual, and  religious  excellence;  that  our  beloved 
oountrv  will  be  a  beacon — not  like  that  which  onoe 
rose  above  this  spot  to  warn  of  danger,  and  of 
peril,  but  a  beacon  to  illuminate  the  world,  and 
guide  the  nations  to  a  rational  freedom,  and  univw- 
sal  peace. 
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Thk  Brtdoe  at  trb  Falls. — I  have  been 
inteDsely  interested  to-day  in  listening  to  a  descrip- 
tion, from  a  well-inforaied  and  competent  soarce, 
of  the  great  bridge  over  the  gorge  that  separates  the 
dominions  of  the  aueen  from  those  of  the  president. 
If  anything  conld  be  wanting  in  the  attraction  of 
the  country  about  Niagara  to  turn  thither  the  tour 
of  the  multitudes  in  the  pleasure  season,  this  bridge 
will  supply  it.  Its  thousands  of  tons  weight  of  the 
strongest  iron  cord  that  the  ingenuity  of  the  iron- 
master can  desire  find  a  safe  support  in  wrought 
iron  anchors  built  in  the  solid  rock  one  hundred  feet 
below  the  surface,  so  that  before  it  could  yield,  the 
Tery  rock-bound  earth  would  forsake  its  tenacity. 
A  large  wooden  ^me-work  is  to  be  placed  so  that 
no  undulating  motion  can  be  experienced.  In  full 
sight  of  the  cataract — the  surge  of  angry  waters  far 
beneath — the  sullen  storm-beaten  rocks  all  around 
—the  quick  locomotive  will  put  forth  all  its  quick- 
ness to  rush  beyond  the  peril  of  its  journey.  This 
glorious  work  is  already  begun — the  money  for  its 
cost  paid  in  and  available — ^the  excavations  com- 
menced— and  the  contractor  is  to  cross  on  horseback 
by  the  middle  of  next  June.  Its  firmness  is  to  be 
such  that  with  all  the  burthen  of  a  powerful  loco- 
motive and  a  long  attendant  train  of  cars  it  is  not  to 
vibrate  one  inch  in  the  centre.  The  railway  is  to 
occupy  the  centre — two  carriage  ways  on  either 
ffide  and  two  foot  ways. 

What  a  magnificent  spectacle  this  road,  in  full 
use,  will  present!  A  road  of  this  kind  over  the 
Menai  Straits  in  Wales  is  famous  for  the  daring  dis- 
played in  its  construction.  That  over  the  Niagara 
will  soon  be  world-famed.  It  will  be  an  iron  link 
of  civilization  between  the  two  ruling  powers  of  the 
world,  and  will  never  be  severed. 

One  of  the  first  thoughts  that  presents  itself  in 
reference  to  the  construction  is,  as  to  how  the  wires 
are  to  be  thrown  across.  The  steamboat  now  used 
below  the  ^Is  is  to  take  over  two  cables,  to  which 
strands  of  iron  are  affixed.  These  are  to  be  drawn 
over  till  two  ropes  of  iron  are  drawn  over,  on  which 
a  temporary  pathway  is  to  be  placed — and  when  I 
inquired  where  workmen  could  be  found  that  had 
nerve  enough  to  work  efiectually  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  answer,  so  characteristic  of  Ameri- 
can strength  of  action,  was,  "Oh,  there  are  always 
plenty  of  Yankees  who  have  both  the  courage  to 
worit  there,  and  the  ingenuity  to  work  well." 

The  great  railway  in  Canada  wliich  is  to  connect 
with  this  mighty  work  presents  some  admirable 
features.  Its  grade  is  over  twenty  feet,  and  a  very, 
Tery  large  proportion  of  the  distance  is  on  a  straight 
line.  On  one  line,  perfectly  straight,  ninety  mUes 
are  laid  out.  All  the  hicrhways  of  the  country  are 
to  pass  either  over  or  under  the  road,  by  depression 
or  elevation — ^to  be  entirely  removed,  so  that  there 
will  be  neither  obstacle  nor  hindrance  to  a  flight, 
which  will  put  more  life  into  the  provincial  dominion 
of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  than  it  has  yet  seen. 
"  That  same"  province  of  Canada  West  has  yet  to 
see  great  days.  England  expends  mUlions  on  sec- 
tions of  her  great  dominion,  »r  less  worthy  of  her 
notice  and  fostering  care. 

"  The  last  link  is"  completed  when  this  great 
bridge  of  Uie  cataract  shall  have  beon  completed. 
From  Boston  and  from  New  York  an  unbroken  line 
is  presented,  and  the  day  is  soon  coming  when  some 
correspondent  of  yours  wUl  delineate  the  incidents 
of  a  thirty  bours^  journey  from  the  metropolis  to 
Detroit.    Sudi  are  the  movements  and  the  pro- 


gresses in  support  of  which  all  may  unite,  and  which 
mark  no  busy  day. — N.  Y.  Courier. 


Funeral  of  Chancellor  Kent. — ^The  remains 
of  the  venerable  and  venerated  Kent  were  follow^ 
to  the  tomb,  on  the  15th  December,  by  the  largest 
assemblage  of  men  of  intellect  and  learning  ever 
witnessed  on  a  similar  occasion  in  this  or  probably 
any  other  country.  The  day  was  beautiful  beyond 
anything  we  have  known  at  this  season  of  the  year ; 
the  sun  shone  forth  in  all  its  splendor,  and  with  a 
genial  warmth  and  balmy  influence  which  partook 
of  May  rather  than  December.  Not  a  breath  of  air 
was  stirring ;  while  there  was  a  stillness  and  re- 
pose in  the  atmosphere  which,  bright  and  warm 
as  it  was,  almost  forced  upon  the  mind  a  belief  that 
even  the  elements  were  made  to  partake  in  the  pass- 
ing scene.  We  could  not  but  feel  the  remarkable 
comcidence  between  the  character  of  the  day  and 
the  life  of  him  we  had  assembled  to  follow  to  hia 
final  resting  place.  It  was  indeed  a  fitting  close  to 
such  a  career— Uie  termination  of  which  was  as 
bright  as  its  dawn,  and  as  peaceful  as  its  midday 
was  resplendent ;  and  few  there  were  in  the  assem- 
bled multitude,  who  did  not  appear  to  feel  that  the 
day  itself  was  peculiarly  in  keeping  with  the  life 
and  death  of  the  great  and  good  man,  whose  beau- 
tiful simplicity  of  character  caused  him  at  all  times 
to  be  surrounded  with  a  sunshine  as  radiant  as  that 
which  attended  upon  the  last  offices  of  friendship 
and  respect  to  his  mortal  remains. 

The  funeral  procession,  headed  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Taylor  and  Rev.  Mr.  Southard,  moved  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour  to  Calvary  church ;  where  the  rector, 
Mr.  Southard,  of  whose  parish  the  deceased  was  a 
member  and  communicant,  performed  the  solemn 
and  imposing  service  so  appropriately  set  apart  by 
the  Episcopal  church  for  "  the  burial  of  the  dead." 
We  regret,  however,  that  any  portion  of  that  sol- 
emn service  should  have  been  sung  instead  of  being 
read  on  this  occasion.  It  lost  thereby,  in  our  opin- 
ion, much  of  its  solemnity — a  solemnity  which, 
under  any  circumstances,  is  most  impressive  and 
imposing,  but  which  when  read  in  the  clear,  full 
tones,  and  by  the  musical  voice  of  the  eloquent  rec- 
tor of  Calvary  church,  is  to  us  the  most  impressive 
ceremony  ever  conceived  by  man  to  teach  his  fel- 
low-man the  nothingness  of  life — t)ie  reality  of  a 
future— and  the  value,  as  well  as  necessity,  of  faith. 

Chancellor  Kent  was,  as  we  have  said  before,  a 
professor  of  religion,  and  very  recently  a  communi- 
cant in  the  Episcopal  church ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that,  within  the  past  year.  Chief  Justice 
Spencer,  Mr.  Webster,  and  Mr.  Clay,  have  all  par- 
taken of  the  communion  in  the  same  church — ^Mr. 
Webster  having  received  the  communion  about  a 
year  since  from  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  South- 
ard in  Calvary  church,  without  any  allusion  to  the 
hei  being  made  in  the  public  press.  This  public 
testimony  of  four  of  the  greatest  intellects  of  the 
age — and  all  within  the  same  year — to  the  great 
truths  of  Christianity,  is  well  worthy  of  note ;  and 
cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  and  consideration 
of  sdl  who  pause  in  the  midst  of  thejpresent  to  re- 
flect upon  the  future,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Episcopal  church  may  well  be  proud  of  being  the 
chann^  through  which  such  testimony  has  been 
added  to  the  truth,  the  value,  and  the  want  and 
necessity  of  practical  faith.— i^T.  Y.  Courier, 
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THE  HAIDEN  AUNT. 


IDITH  KINNAIRD.— CHAPTER  II. 

The  breakfast  party  at  Beech  wood  was  by  no 
meaDs  calculated  to  soothe  or  cheer  the  depressed 
spirits  of  poor  Edith.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dalton 
never  absolutely  quarrelled,  but  then  they  never 
absolutely  agreed;  and  the  ceaseless  cavils — the 
small  contradictions  that  seemed  uttered  only  be- 
cause the  impul9e  was  to  difier  rather  than  to  ao- 
quiesce-;-the  obtrusive  independence  of  opinions 
and  dissonance  of  feelings  between  the  husband  and 
wife,  made  their  dejected  visitor  alnnost  long  for  one 
hearty  outburst,  after  which  the  natural  shame  con- 
sequent upon  an  overt  breach  of  the  peace  might 
have  kept  the  belligerent  parties  in  better  order  for 
some  time  to  come. 

Edith's  principal  feeling  was  utter  weariness; 
she  had  lost  all  energy— everything  saddened  or 
fatigued  her;  the  most  insignificant  trial  seemed 
too  heavy  for  her  fortitude  to  endure — the  smallest 
trouble  too  great  for  her  weakness  to  undertake  it. 
She  was  disposed  to  sit  still  and  let  life  pass  by  her 
as  a  pageant  which  she  scarcely  cared  to  look  at. 
Yet  her  inaction  was  not  repose,  it  was  hopeless, 
helpless  languor ;  her  interest  in  this  world  was 
not  superseded  by  a  higher  and  nobler  interest— it 
was  extinguished  by  a  miserable  indifference  which 
offered  no  substitute  for  the  light  which  its  cold 
fingers  had  quenched.  The  only  vivid  feeling  of 
which  she  was  conscious,  was  a  desire  to  conceal 
the  cause  and  nature  of  the  chan^  which  had  taken 
place  in  her.  Mournful,  indeed,  was  the  thin  veil 
of  unnatural  cheerfulness  which  she  carefully  drew 
around  the  dark  form  of  sorrow — mournful  because 
it  was  so  unreal  and  external.  It  differed  as  widely 
from  the  hope  and  faith  which  arise  to  beautify  the 
^loom  of  affliction,  first  sustaining,  and  fimdly  heal- 
ing, the  wounded  spirit,  as  the  trim  walks  and 
■haven  lawns  of  the  modem  cemetery — where  Death 
stands  like  a  skeleton  in  a  hoop  and  powder,  all  the 
more  unsightly  from  the  efforts  made  to  polish  away 
the  awfulness  of  his  aspect— differ  from  the  grave 
id  the  shadow  of  the  village-church,  with  the 
rough  wooden  cross  at  its  head,  and  its  sur&ce 
planted  with  violets  and  forget-me-nots,  telling  of  a 
love  that  looks  back  to  the  past,  and  forward  to  the 
future.  She  needed  an  atmosphere  of  peace  ere  she 
could  even  begin  to  recover,  as  a  wounded  limb 
Deeds  to  be  covered  and  kept  still  ere  the  work  of 
healing  can  commence.  This  she  found  not,  there- 
fore her  wounds  remained  in  their  first  fresh  open- 
ness, and  it  was  only  the  strange  apathy  which  had 
fallen  upon  her  which  saved  her  from  a  fever  of  im- 
patience and  di^st.  Neither  had  she  the  ques- 
tionable consolation  of  secretly  indulging  her  ^ef, 
for  her  proud  spirit  disdained  toadmit  even  to  itself 
how  much  it  was  suffering.  Utterly  unequal  as 
she  was  to  the  contest,  she  stung  herself  into  resis- 
tance from  time  to  time,  as  a  thoughtless  rider  spurs 
his  horse  to  a  leap  for  which  it  has  not  strength, 
and  which,  if  it  is  attempted,  risks  his  own  destruc- 
tion; and  her  attitude,  even  when  subdued,  was 
still  that  of  defiance.  But  her  self-confidence  was 
beginning  to  forsake  her,  and  the  first  doubt  which 
she  felt  of  Mrs.  Dalton's  perfection  was  the  first  step 
towards  its  removal.  Half  unconsciously  she  had 
snffered  a  system  to  arise  in  her  mind,  based  upon 
the  pleasant  and  refined  philosophy  of  that  lady  and 
her  cousin,  which  supplied  her  with  a  stand  of  right 
and  wrong  so  conveniently  elastic  that  it  almost  ex- 
cluded the  possibility  of  self-condemnation,  as  it  quite 
dispensed  with  the  necessity  of  self^enial.  Trying 
herself  by  this  standard,  she  had  remained  satisfied 


that  she  had  done  no  wrong,  and  the  whole  blame 
of  their  separation  was  thrown  on  the  supposed 
fickleness  of  Everard.  Yet,  as  the  irritation  of  tem- 
per subsided,  and  the  wounds  of  pride  healed,  her 
heart  had  leisure  to  listen  to  that  soft,  sudden  whis- 
per of  truth  which  steals  upon  us  so  oflen  when  we 
have  forgotten  duty  and  silenced  conscience,  and  is 
surely  none  other  than  the  voice  of  our  guardian 
angel  pleading  with  us.  Ah !  why  did  not  the  poor 
heart  sooner  listen  to  those  tones?  Once  they  were 
a  psalm  of  life,  warning  against  evil,  urging  to  en- 
deavor, encouraging  hope — now  they  are  but  a 
dirge  above  the  grave,  and  the  dead  arise  not  at  the 
sound.  The  Present  is  the  angel  with  whom  we 
have  to  wrestle ;  and  if  we  suffer  it  to  depart  from 
us  ere  we  have  wrung  a  blessing  from  it  we  roust 
prepare  to  meet  a  stem  and  vengeful  Future. 

"When  do  you  expect  Mr. Thornton,  Amy?" 
said  Edith,  conscious  that  she  had  been  silent  so 
long  as  to  bring  her  friend's  inquiring  eyes  upon 
her  fiice. 

Mrs.  Dalton  colored  a  litle.  "  Next  week,  I  be* 
lieve,"  was  her  answer.  Then  tuming  to  her  hn»- 
band,  "  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  Grodfrey  was  coming 
next  week  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,  you  never  told  me  a  word  about  it. 
I  wish  I  had  known  it.  Not  but  what  I  am  very 
happy  to  see  Thorton  at  all  times,  but  still  one 
likes  to  be  prepared  for  these  things.  I  like  to 
know  whom  I  shall  see  and  whom  I  shall  not  see 
when  I  come  down  stairs  in  the  morning.  It  is  a 
feeling  of  mine.  Miss  Kinnaird — ^very  likely  an  ab- 
surd one,  but  I  have  my  peculiarities.  Most  peo- 
Ele  have,  I  believe.  Indeed,  the  only  rale  by  which 
appiness  can  be  attained  in  domestic  life,  is  by  a 
thorough  observation  of  each  other's  peculiarities." 

"  How  very  happy  most  families  must  be !"  said 
Mrs.  Dalton,  quietly. 

"  Eh ?— ah !— what  was  that?"  cried  Mr.  Dal- 
ton, with  an  uneasy  effort  at  good  humor,  "  have  I 
said  anything  peculiarly  ridiculous?" 

"  Oh !  dear,  no,"  returned  his  wife,  and  this 
time  the  double  meaning  entirely  escaped  him, 
though  his  manner  presented  a  curious  mixture  of 
fear  at  his  lady's  talent  for  sarcasm,  determination 
to  hold  his  own  opinion  in  spite  of  it,  desire  to  as- 
sume an  appearance  of  frank,  good-natured  indiffer- 
ence, and  doubt  whether  he  had  at  all  succeeded  in 
the  attempt,  with  strong  irritation  at  the  bottom  of 
all  these  feelings,  anfl  intense  fussiness  at  the  top. 

"  On  what  day  do  you  expect  Mr.  Thornton  ?  I 
suppose,"  with  a  deplorable  straggle  afler  k>cose- 
ness,  "  I  may  venture  to  inquire  Uius  much." 

"  Really,"  said  Mrs.  Dalton, "  Godfrey's  coming 
is  not  like  having  a  tooth  drawn,  that  it  should  le- 
quire  such  a  vast  array  of  fortitude  to  be  got  up  to 
encounter  it.    He  did  not  mention  the  day." 

"  So  like  his  thoughtlessness,"  said  Mr.  Dalton, 
between  his  teeth. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  returned  his  wife,  with  a 
somewhat  unexpected  outbreak  of  submissiveness, 
"  that  I  asked  him  to  come  at  all.  I  would  not 
have  done  so  had  I  thought  it  would  have  annoyed 
you." 

*'  My  dearest  love,  you  know  I  am  always  happy 
to  see  your  friends."  (She  rather  shrank  from  the 
expression  of  affection.)  '*  Pray  do  not  let  liiss 
Kinnaird  suppose  me  such  a  tyrant.  Let  him  come 
and  go  just  whenever  and  however  he  pleases.  I 
only  asked  for  the  common  attention  of  being  in- 
formed when  he  is  coming  er  going.  That  is  all. 
I  don't  think  that  is  asking  anything  very  unrea- 
sonable—especially as,  after  all,  I  am  the  person 
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<*  Oh !  don't  mind  that,*'  said  Mrs.  Balton,  with 
an  arch  look  at  Edith,  "  Grodfrey  will  not  care  in 
the  least  about his  reception." 

'*  Complimentary,  is  it  not!'*  exclaimed  Mr.  Dal- 
ton,  his  face  flushing  as  he  turned  from  his  wife  to 
Edith,  and  made  another  spasmodic  efibrt  at  play- 
fulness ;  "  that  fair  lady  wishes  me  io  understand 
that  it  is  quite  immaterial  to  my  guests  whether  I 
am  glad  to  receive  them  or  not." 

He  who  has  ever  had  the  misfortune  to  be  a 
bystander  at  a  domestic  squabble,  carried  on  as  if  it 
were  a  joke  for  the  benefit  of  the  third  party,  and 
accompanied  by  frequent  little  appeals  to  him,  which 
he  must  answer  merrily,  lest  he  should  seem  to 
think  they  are  in  earnest,  and  wisely,  lest  he  should 
embitter  the  strife,  will  know  how  to  pity  Edith  at 
this  nKxnent.  She  felt  very  much  ashamed, 
laughed  a  little,  and  said  nothing. 

Mrs.  Dalton  fixed  her  eyes  for  a  moment  on  her 
husband  with  a  reproachful  expression,  and  then 
handed  him  his  teacup  with  the  air  of  a  martyr. 
There  was  a  short  jmuse,  which  was  broken  by 
Mr.  Dalton 's  saying,  like  a  man  who  had  made  up 
kia  mind  to  be  perfectly  good-humored  and  pleasant, 
"  What  are  your  plans  for  to-day,  Amy,  my  love? 
We  must  show  Miss  Kinnaird  a  little  of  the  coun- 
try before  Thornton  comes  down,  afler  which  I 
know  there  will  be  nothing  but  strolling,  ^d 
sketching,  and  duet-singing  from  morning  till  night 
— nothing  like  a  real  expedition  to  see  what  is 
worth  seeing  in  a  regular  manner.  I  assure  you, 
MiM  Kinnaird,  we  have  a  few  things  here  worthy 
of  5  \T  admiration." 

FHith, thanked  him  very  politely,  and  Mrs.  Dal- 
ton t  iplied,  *'  Oh  !  pray  don't  let  us  form  any  plans 
for  he  day.  One  never  enjoys  anything  that  is 
pla'^ned  beforehand.  I  never  like  to  prepare  except 
lor  «^^ffreeable  things,  and  then  you  may  prepare 
as  D'  ich  as  you  please,  but  you  are  not  ready  to 
meet  \hem  afler  all." 

*'  i  at  if  one  does  not  make  some  kind  of  ar- 
rangt-nent  beforehand,"  said  her  husband,  *'  one 
fritters  away  one's  whole  time  without  really 
achieving  anything.  Depend  upon  it,  a  map  of 
the  CO  mtry  is  what  we  want — a  map  of  the  coun- 
try is  \he  principal  thing  a  man  ought  to  de- 
sire. 1  have  found  it  so  in  my  time.  I  remember 
telling  C'raifdison  the  other  day,  when  he  was  ask- 
ing me  Ww  I  contrived  to  get  through  what  I  do, 
that  it  w  IS  all  done  beforehand.  *  I  do  it  all,'  said 
I, '  befoi  1 1  begin  to  do  it.'  He  stared.  '  Map  out 
your  daj  in  the  morning,'  said  I,  *  as  a  man  takes  a 
map  of  the  country  through  which  he  is  going  to 
travel,  ao  d  the  thing  is  done.'  A  homely  illustra- 
tion, Mia-  £annaird,  but  a  very  true  one.  A  plain, 
practical  ^/lan  may  sometimes  convey  more  truth  in 
a  homely  liustration  than  the  greatest  poet  could  in 
a  poem  oi*  ten  cantos — though  that  fair  lady  there 
will  frown  upon  me  if  I  presume  to  disparage  poe- 
try. I  am  not  disparaging  it ;  I  can  appreciate  that 
in  which  I  cannot  excel.  I  am  only  saying  that 
there  are  cases  in  which  homely  illustrations  are 
better  than  poetry." 

Ec^ith  felt  that  he  was  ridiculous ;  there  was  no 
eeca}  ing  the  fact,  and  she  felt  it  keenly  and  pain- 
fully for  her  friend's  sake.  But  when  she  glanced 
at  that  friend,  and  saw  the  expression  of  undisguised 
contempt  in  her  beautiful  eyes — saw  that  she  was 
almost  challenging  her  to  a  smile  at  the  absurdity 
•f  the  speaker,  anS  that  speaker  her  own  husband, 


Eidith  was  shocked,  and  looked  down  with  a  seim* 
tion  of  shame. 

'*  Well,"  said  Amy,  with  a  bright  smile,  as  if 
she  were  proposing  the  most  satisfactory  arrange* 
ment  possible,  *'  you  shall  have  Eidith  quite  to  your* 
self  till  Godfrey  comes.  I  will  withdraw  my  forces, 
and  you  shall  get  through  all  your  regular  expedi- 
tions this  week,  without  any  of  my  erratic  schemes 
to  disturb  you." 

**  No,  no,"  cried  Mr.  Dalton,  who,  though  defec- 
tive in  temper,  and  not  very  wise,  was  U>th  fond 
and  proud  of  his  vnfe,  and  never  thought  any  party 
complete  unless  she  were  a  member  of  it,  *'  that 
will  never  do.  I  should  be  a  poor  substitute  indeed 
for  you.  No,  no ;  only  say  what  you  would  like 
to  do,  and  I  will  arrange  that  it  shall  be  done." 

Amy  gave  a  weary  sigh,  which  seemed  to  ex- 
press that  she  had  tried  every  possible  means  to 
satisfy,  him,  without  success,  and  then  answered 
meekly,  •*  Whatever  you  nlease." 

**  Nay,  nay,  it  is  not  what  I  please,  but  what  is 
pleasing  to  Miss  Kinnaird  and  yourself.  I  am  only 
your  humblid  esquire  for  the  day.  I  only  want  my 
orders.  Pray  let  me  settle  some  plan  which  shall 
give  you  pleasure.  Shall  we  ride  over  to  the  new 
farmV 

"Oh,  yes !"  cried  Mrs.  Dalton,  with  renewed 
animation ;  *'  and  then,  while  you  are  superintend- 
ing your  laborers,  Edith  and  i  will  walk  down  to 
the  mill,  and  sketch  the  old  church.  Tou  will  like 
that,  Edith,  wont  you  t" 

*'  Very  much,"  returned  Edith,  scarcely  know- 
ing to  what  she  assented,  but  glad  of  any  arrange- 
ment which  brought  the  discussion  to  a  close. 

*'  I  will  give  business  the  cut  direct  for  once," 
said  Mr.  Dalton,  '*  and  read  aloud  to  you  while  yoa 
sketch." 

Amy  turned  so  very  blank  a  look  upon  Edith, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  its  meaning  to  escape 
even  the  obtuse  perceptions  of  her  husband.  He 
had  not  the  self-command  to  restrain,  or  the  deli- 
cacy to  conceal,  his  natural  annoyance.  He  rose 
abruptly. 

*'  On  second  thoughts,"  said  he,  "  I  will  not  ia- 
terfere  with  any  of  your  plans,  but  will  ride  over  to 
Hillfield  by  myself,  and  leave  you  to  follow  when 
and  how  you  please.  I  think  that  will  be  the  best 
arrangement  for  all  persons." 

Eldith  took  advantage  of  this  movement  to  con- 
sider the  breakfast  party  broken  up ;  and  murmur- 
ing something  about  letters  for  the  post,  escaped  to 
her  own  room.  The  window  was  open,  and  the 
earth  lay  calm  in  the  gorgeous  robe  of  autumn  and 
the  glow  of  noon,  like  a  queen  asleep.  Sunlight 
viras  woven  into  a  soft  network  over  the  woods; 
it  seemed  as  though  you  might  put  it  aside  with 
your  hands  in  order  to  touch  Sie  foliage  which  was 
enveloped  in  it.  The  red  berries  of  the  mountain- 
ash  burned  like  fire ;  and  the  leaves  of  the  fht 
beeches  shone  through  the  breezeless  air  with  a 
steady  light,  like  crystals  bf  gold  and  amber.  N^t 
a.  sound  was 'heard,  hot  a  movement  perceptible^ 
but;  it.  vi^' the  glittering  silence  of  one  of  those 
strange  dreams  which  opium  brings  to  the  fever- 
stricken,  rather  than  the  quiet  of  natural  slumber. 
Eidith  leaned  fiur  out  into  the  beautiful  stillness,  and 
a  feeling  of  expectation,  almost  of  anxiety,  came 
upon  her  soul.  There  was  a  semblance  of  prepar- 
ation on  the  landscape,  as  though  invisible  hands 
had  been  making  it  ready  for  a  festival.  Yet  the 
signs  of  decay  were  everywhere  present,  and  the 
faint  scent  of  the  crusheid  and  dying  leaves  op* 
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prossed  her  like  the  mnrmiin  of  a  woanded  spuit. 
Was  earth  then  left  desolate  like  her  own  heart, 
aad  were  the  glories  of  autumn  to  preface  forever 
the  death  of  winter  t    Was  the  same  dreary  alle- 

Otb  be  forever  enacted  by  the  seasons,  and 
ing  hopes,  transient  blisses,  and  bright  memo- 
ries, forever  to  pass  into  the  chill  of  disappointment 
and  the  darkness  of  mortality  ?  This  lying-in  sute 
of  the  crowned  corpse  of  nature,  ere  the  snow-shroud 
should  enwrap  her  for  her  funeral,  seemed  grievous 
and  strange  to  Edith.  **  Will  it  be  always  thus  ?" 
thought  she,  '*or  will  the  king  appear  at  length 
when  the  festival  is  made  ready,  and  bid  it  last  for- 
ever ?  If  the  hands  of  angels  foster  these  natural 
beauties,  painting  the  flowers  and  clouds,  and 
spreading  the  sunlight  oo  the  hill-slopes  tenderly, 
as  if  stroking  the  hair  of  a  beloved  child,  how  sor- 
rowfully must  they  give  thehr  darlings  into  their 
yearly  grave— how  cheeriess  must  to  the  lovely 
toils  of  spring  when  constant  ezperienoe  has  taught 
them  to  look  ever  for  the  destruction  of  winter!" 
And  a  sudden  gust  shook  the  stem  of  a  birch-tree 
which  grew  beneath  her  window,  and  robbed  it  of 
iis  last  scanty  covering ;  the  severed  leaves  passed 
^urouj^h  the  air  with  a  sound  like  a  low  sigh,  and 
the  dismantled  branches  shivered  as  though  in  fear. 
The  tree  stood  bare  in  the  broad  daylight,  but  its 
form  was  still  beautiful  and  graceful.  Will  it  be 
so  with  the  sool  when  the  shadows  that  soilen  it 
are  gone,  and  the  garments  that  enrobe  it  are  rent 
away? 

Edith  leaned  her  cheek  upon  her  hand.  '*  There 
is  peace  here  at  least,"  she  thought ;  <'  and  though 
yesterday  I  was  ready  to  chide  nature  because  we 
does  not  sympathize  with  man,  to-day  I  could  love 
her  for  that  veryt  reason.  What  should  we  do 
without  a  refuge  fiom  these  petty  strifes  and  un- 
worthy troubles  t  Here  before  the  quiet  eyes  of 
earth,  her  children  are  ashamed  of  grief— how  much 
inbre  of  irritation  and  bitterness !  Why  were  we 
bom  with  hearts  which  a  wasp  can  sting  or  a  thistle 
pierce  ?  How  have  we  the  leisure  to  lament  about 
little  things,  or  to  be  angry  at  trifles  ?  If  great  sor- 
row does  no  more,  it  at  least  does  this ;  it  lifts  us 
above  the  details  of  life,  and  makes  them  dwindle  in 
llie  distance  till  we  actually  forget  them,  because 
we  do  not  see  them.  Well  is  it  for  those  who  can 
letom  into  the  midst  of  them  with  the  temper 
engendered  by  this  forced  separation  ;  well  for  her 
w£>  can  pass  through  the  ci^  tumult  with  so  much 
as  this  of^the  nun-spirit  in  her  heart !" 

The  voice  of  Am^  calling  her  from  the  lawn 
inkerrupted  this  revene,  and  Edith  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons m  a  kind  of  wonder  at  herself.  She  was 
beginning  to  be  conscious  of  a  change  within  her, 
t|iough  she  could  not  define  it.  She  knew  that  she 
was  miserable ;  she  wna  beginning  to  think  that  she 
might  have  been  faulty,  and  this  made  her  more 
oiiserable  still,  as  she  strove  to  repel  the  thought. 
But  the  sight  of  this  loveless  home,  and  the  visible 
flmits  of  a  system  of  self-pleasing,  however  innocent 
and  lofty  may  be  the  tastes  which  are  to  be  grati- 
fied, without  self-discipline,  weighed  upon  her  spir- 
its, and  disturbed  her  faith  in  her  former  opinions. 
Then  came  the  unanswerable  question,  why  did 
these  two  persons  marry!  Unsuited  in  everything, 
they  seemed  to  be  living  together  without  the  mya- 
terjr  of  love  to  render  forbearance  easy,  or  the 
enrorcement  of  duty  to  make  them  practise  it  when 
difiScult.  But  suioe  they  toere  married,  Edith, 
•|MMlt  child  as  she  was,  could  not  wholly  justify  her 
mend,  thcigh  she  tried  hard  to  do  so.  She 
<okI  neraelf  that  Amy  was  good-hnmoved,  while  her 


husband  was  irritable  and  impatient,  but  her  com 
science  told  her  all  the  while  that  Amy's  penetra 
tive  wit  and  delicate  tact  must  have  made  her  fbllr 
aware,  that  in  every  seemingly  innocent  speech  she 
was  tendering  a  provocation  to  his  peculiar  temper 
Was  this  practismg  that  system  of  adapting  herself 
to  her  lot  m  life  which  she  had  so  lately  enunciated 
and  in  which  Edith  so  firmly  believed  f  Yet  where 
lay  the  fault!  Edith  would  not  condemn  her  friend 
if  she  oould  help  it ;  so  she  fixed  her  eyes  steadily 
on  the  undeniable  fact  that  Mr.  Dalton  was  a  b<xre« 
and  then  tried  to  satisfy  her  sense  of  right,  by  say- 
ing to  herself  that  no  woman  of  Amy's  genius  and 
refinement  could  be  expected  to  tolerate  such  a 
companion,  and  that,  under  the  circumstances,  she 
behaved  wonderfully  well. 

''Let  us  walk  together,"  were  Amy's  first 
words ;  «*  Mr.  Dalton  has  ^ne  to  Hillfield,  and  we 
shall  have  the  whole  mommg  to  ourselves." 

Edith  wondered  how  this  nad  been  settled,  but 
did  not  like  to  ask.  Amy  turned  her  spiking 
eyes  upon  her,  and,  after  a  pause,  added,  with  a 
slight  laugh,  *'  You  must  not  judge  by  what  yoa 
see  at  first,  Edith.  Mr.  Dalton  has  a  very  kind 
heart,  but  he  has  a  nervous  constitution,  and  aa 
unfortunately  irritable  temper.  These  little  scenes 
often  happen ;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  jog  on  very 
comfortably  together." 

Edith  literally  could  not  answer  her.  This  was 
her  ideal  of  female  perfection  speaking  of  her  hus- 
band !  When  she  remembered  the  husband,  ahe 
could  scarcely  wonder  at  the  tone ;  but  why  did  they 
marry !  She  settled,  in  a  parenthesis,  that  it  mus*: 
have  been  compulsory,  and,  leaving  quite  out  of 
view  the  improbability  of  the  supposition,  suffered 
herself  to  give  her  entire  compassion  to  th^  victim- 
ized wife.  They  walked  together  through  the 
park,  enjoying  quietly  the  solemn  beauty  of  an 
autumnal  noon.  The  ulence  of  a  tite^iu  is 
sometimes  the  most  eloquent  of  all  conversations. 
To  those  who  have  soared  from  the  inexorable 
rule  of  common  society — who  know  the  compulsory 
eflfort  to  talk,  or  the  grievous  burden  of  listening^ 
how  delicious  is  that  freedom  of  intercourse  in 
which  the  soul  is  suffered  to  pause  in  the  abundance 
of  its  thoughts,  and  need  speak  only  when  the 
thoughts  overflow !  Such  converse  is  as  unlike  the 
small  talk  by  which  those  shallow  familiarities 
sometimes  called  friendships  are  cemented,  as  the 
gush  of  the  mountain  brook,  now  leaping  over  its 
rocky  bed,  now  reposing  in  some  sweet  natural 
pool,  is  unlike  the  regulated  outbreaks  and  trim 
impetuosity  of  the  water-works  at  Veraaillee. 

A  boy  of  about  eighteen  years  old,  in  a  groom'a 
undress  livery,  met  Uiem,  and,  taking  off  his  cap, 
smilingly  presented  Mrs.  Dalton  wiUi  a  piece  of 
moss.  *' It  is  the  very  species  I  wanted!"  cried 
she,  examining  it  with  childish  pleasure.     ''  How 

§  lad  I  am !  Where  could  Paul  have  found  it!" 
Ihe  smiled,  and  nodded  the  warmest  approbation, 
and,  holding  up  the  moss  before  the  boy's  eyes, 
seemed  to  inquire  where  he  had  found  it.  He 
pointed  over  the  hill  without  speaking,  and  made 
gestures.  Edith  tor  the  first  time  perceived  that 
he  was  dumb.  He  held  up  both  hands  twice  in 
succession,  to  imply  that  he  had  been  to  a  distance 
of  twenty  miles  to  seek  for  the  moss.  Mrs.  Dalton 
again  thanked  him  by  signs,  and  directed  him  to 
carry  it  to  the  house,  and  to  get  some  refreshmen. 
there ;  and  with  a  bright  look  and  a  deep  indina* 
tion  he  darted  away. 

''Poor  Paul!"  said  his  mistress;  "  he  is  the 
most  grateful  creature  in  the  world.    Mr.  Dalton 
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took  Dotiee  of  him  when  he  was  about  ^e  years 
old,  and  has  provided  for  him  ever  since ;  he  was 
first  educated  at  a  deaf  and  dumb  school,  and  after- 
wards brought  here,  where  Mr.  Dalton  has  himself 
taught  him  to  perform  the  duties  of  groom.  Every- 
body said  it  was  foolish  and  hop^ess;  but  Mr. 
Dalton  said  the  lad  was  intelligent,  and  he  was 
determined  to  try  what  •could  be  made  of  him.  So 
the  master  was  indefatiffably  patient,  and  the  pupil 
indefatigably  docile,  and  now  he  is  a  most,  useful 
servant.  Indeed,  he  has  a  strange  gift  for  attaching 
animals ;  and  Emir,  my  husband^s  favorite  Arab, 
will  scarcely  let  any  one  else  touch  him." 

'*  What  a  strange  life  it  must  be,"  said  Edith, 
*'  to  live  without  language,  which  seems  the  natu- 
ral weapon  of  the  soul,  and  music,  its  natural  food ! 
How  very  strongly  and  clearly  love  must  bum  in 
ao  air  so  unnaturally  purified !" 

**  It  does  so,"  replied  Amy;  '*  he  loves  like  a 
woman — ^with  his  whole  nature.  Did  you  notice 
that  he  wore  a  knot  of  autumn  floweis  in  his  but- 
ton-hole t  He  once  told  his  master,  in  his  quaint 
broken  phrase,  such  as  he  learned  for  the  convers- 
ance of  his  thoughts,  that  *  flower  scents  were  his 
music.'" 

<<Amy,"  said  Edith,  pursuing  the  train  of 
thought  that  to-day  seemed  to  have  arisen  within 
her,  *'  do  you  not  think  that  the  world  of  spirits 
may  be  to  us  what  the  world  of  sounds  is  to  iumt 
—very  near — actually  present  with  us,  only  need- 
ing a  change  in  ourselves  to  make  us  conscious  of 
it?" 

A  singular  emotion  was  visible  in  Amy's  face, 
like  the  rekindling  of  a  quenched  memory,  and  she 
made  no  answer. 

"  How  sweet  and  how  fearful,"  continued  Edith, 
"  would  be  the  visible  presence  of  an  angel !  Could 
we  ever  do  wrong  then?  could  we  even  be  un- 
happy 1  Oh,  Amy,"  she  added  suddenly,  her 
voice  falterih^,  "  if  human  love  only  did  not  fail, 
would  it  not  do  all  this  for  us,  and  more  ?  Should 
we  not  be  always  strong,  abrays  happy  ?" 

Amy  passed  her  arm  round  her  waist:  "  But 
human  love  does  fail,"  said  she,  "  and  we  must 
ieam  to  live  without  it.  Do  not  talk  of  it  any 
more,  Edith ;  some  day  you  shall  tell  me  all,  if  you 
will.  But  you  have  reminded  me  of  a  time — many 
Tears  ago — a  time  when  these  thoughts,  or  thoughts 
^e  them,  were  first  put  into  my  nund.  1  was  very 
diflfcrent  then.  I  was  a  very  foohsh,  happy  chiM; 
1  believed  just  what  I  was  taught,  because  it  was 
taught  me ;  and  1  had  a  friend  then,  who  loved  me, 
and  whose  love  jfailed — do  you  understand  1— or 
mine  failed  him ;  it  is  all  the  same."  She  spoke 
very  hurriedlVf  and  broke  off  with  a  forced  sudden 
laugh,  painful  to  hear.  Soon  afterwards  she  began 
to  ^k  on  indifferent  subjects,  and  Edith  followed 
her  lead  as  best  she  could. 

Strange  seemed  it  to  Edith  that  the  evening 
which  closed  this  day  should  pass  as  it  did.  Mr. 
Dalton  vt^utiteered  to  read  aloud  Tennyson's 
"  Locksley  Hall,"  which  he  delivered  with  a  pom- 
pous trepidation  very  fatal  to  the  flow  of  the  metre, 
to  say  nothinff  of  the  sentiment.  Tou  might  have 
kept  time  to  his  declamation  with  a  metronome,  and 
counted  his  accents  by  beat  of  drum.  Five  notes 
had  he  in  his  natural  voice,  and  on  these  five  he 
swung  to  and  fro  with  a  ruthless  precision — now 
tp,  now  down,  as  their  turn  came,  regardless  of 
^  words  which  were  crushed  by  his  Im»s  or  tor- 
tured by  his  treble.  Edith  endured  in  silence; 
Mrs.  I^ton  interrupted  him  every  two  minute%  to 
question  the  aocentuaticMi  of  a  line.    This  sbo  did 


with  perfect  amiability  of  manner,  and  oomiMe 
disregard  of  his  visible  annoyance,  for  it  was  deedy 
a  sore  subject.  His  d^wrtment  ffrew  more  and 
more  sullen,  and  the  last  few  oonpSets  were  ddiv- 
ered  with  an  uneasy  and  uniform  growl.  When  he 
closed  the  book,  he  began  to  defend  his  method  of 
reading,  and  a  bland,  but  harrowing,  contest  en- 
sued, which  lasted  with  a  few  intervals  till  they 
retired  to  bed.  Edith  tried  to  take  interest  in  it, 
and  to  give  her  opinion  when  caUed  for  with  due 
impartiality ;  but  the  graceful  contempt  of  the  lady 
annoyed  her  even  more  than  the  querulous  diseooi- 
fiture  of  the  gentleman ;  and  it  was  with  a  feeling 
of  utter  dismay,  which  would  perhaps  have  been 
livelier  had  she  been  less  unhu>py,  that  she  looked 
forward  to  the  month  which  she  had  promaed  to 
spend  at  Beechwood  Paric. 

CHAPTER    in. 

Edith  eodd  not  sleep,  and  with  Uie  first  break  df 
morning  she  rose,  dressed  herself,  and  went  out  int* 
the  park  to  cool  her  fevered  cheeks  and  aehtng  fore- 
head in  the  pure  dewy  air.  ^e  was  scare^  to  bo 
pitied  fot  her  wakefulness.  "  No  maxet  gikf/' 
says  the  poet,  '*  than  to  remembor  the  happy  time, 
when  we  are  miserable." — But  there  is  a  grief  jret 
greater ;  it  is  to  dream  of  the  happy  time  and  awake 
to  find  it  gone  forever.  If  dreams  did  net  renew 
the  past,  and  resuscitate  the  dead,  they  m^ht  per- 
haps avail  to  refresh  the  soul  as  they  do  the  body ; 
but  all  who  have  endured  the  awakening  firom  sueh 
dreams  shrink  from  inhaling  theu:  poisonous  sweet- 
ness again.  They  are  the  mirage  in  the  desert  of 
life,  making  its  dliyness  intolerable  to  the  ftunting 
pilffrim. 

Edith  walked  listlessly  over  the  green-sward, 
scarcely  heeding  whither  she  went,  but  feeling  a 
kind  of  satisfaction  in  the  idea  that  she  was  the  oaky 
person  astir  in  those  tranquil  solitudes.  She  was 
full  of  bitterness,  and  ready  to  fall  into  that  whidi 
has  been  called  the  most  immoral  of  all  infideHties 
— a  distrust  of  human  nature.  The  mitt  dunff 
around  her  as  coldly  and  closely  as  a  painfid 
remembrance,  and  the  low  wail  of  the  wind  seemed 
like  the  voice  of  the  future  warning  her  to  turn 
away  from  it  if  she  could.  The  only  sign  of  prooi- 
ise  in  her  heart  was  that  its  bitterness  was  ss  strong 
against  itself  as  against  othere.  The  past  yeara  lay 
before  her  like  corpses,  pale,  withered,  lifeless,  and 
her  conscience  shrank  nom  inscribing  an  emtaph 
upon  their  tombs;  the  coming  yeare  crowded  to 
meet  her,  like  hungry  chUdren,  and  bade  het  give 
them  food  lest  they  perish  like  their  brethren. 
'*  Alas !  what  shall  I  do  ?"  said  she  within  her- 
self; "  1  fiael  that  1  have  lived  to  no  nnrpoee;  a 
cold  hand  has  brushed  the  bloom  of  childhood  away, 
and  grayness  has  &llen  upon  my  heart  Is  it  my 
fault?  How  could  I  have  done  mherwiael  Why 
do  my  thoughts  ktok  back  and  find  no  resting^ 
plaoef  Is  there  no  power  by  which  the  momenta 
can  be  bound  over  to  minister  to  future  oomfmtt 
But,  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  have  Hved  only  to  myself^, 
and  now  that  T  would  fidn  do  better,  I  have  no  on* 
to  live  for.  Well  did  Amy  say  that  all  love  fkils."* 
She  had  reached  a  small  side  gate  that  opened  inU^ 
a  Uine  beyond  the  grounds,  and  pausing,  as  is  s» 
natural  when  full  of  thought,  at  the  first  trivial 
obstacle  which  presented  itself,  she  leaned  on  tha 
low  boundary  wall,  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands.  A  footstep  close  at  her  side  startled  her; 
she  looked  up  and  saw  the  poor  dumb  lad  wheee 
story  had  so  much  interested  her  on  the  previods 
evening.  With  a  de^  revereoee  ud^  eager  nnila 
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ke  lield  tiie  ffate  open  for  her  and  pointed  along  the 
lane,  and  Edith,  not  to  seem  nngraciooa,  signified 
her  thanks  as  best  she  coold,  and  followed  the 
direction  of  his  finger ;  she  was  a  little  surprised  to 
find  that  he,  too,  left  the  grounds,  and  continued  to 
walk  at  a  few  yards  distance  behind  her. 

They  advanced  along  a  winding  lane  partly 
embowered  by  trees ;  the  hedges' were  covered  by 
showers  of  the  graceful  clematis,  and  the  banks 
feathery  with  various  kinds  of  fern.  No  sound 
broke  the  silence  of  morning  but  the  note  of  a 
ehurch-bell,  swinging  upon  the  air  with  a  measured 
and  still  cadence  that  seemed  the  very  breath  of 
consolation.  There  are  certain  dispositions  of 
sounds  and  accents  which  possess  a  mysterious 
power  of  subduing  and  soothmg  the  feelings,  by  a 
sadden  but  gentle  process  quite  as  inexplicable  to 
him  who  is  the  subject  of  it  as  to  anybody  else.  It 
is  as  though  a  voice  said  unto  the  raging  sea, 
''  Peace,  be  still !"  and  the  mandate  were  instantly 
obeyed.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  our  relation  to  sounds 
and  tones  does,  perhaps,  more  tlian  any  other  of  the 
phenomena  of  our  existence  make  us  feel  that  the 
'  prison  of  the  body  is  shutting  us  from  the  spiritual 
world,  but  that  we  are,  nevertheless,  in  the  midst 
of  it.  The  feelings  on  which  they  depend  are  so 
intensely  vivid,  yet  so  absolutely  indefinable ;  they 
seem  to  afi^t  the  soul  through  the  body,  yet  does 
their  passage  so  spiritnalize  the  body,  that  one  could 
almost  believe  them  to  reach  it  through  the  soul ; 
their  vehicle  is  furnished  by  a  science  so  minute  and 
elaborate;  their  essence  is  so  impalpable  and 
inoonmiunicable ;  the  profoundest  silence  seems  but 
their  temporary  sleep,  for  we  know  that  they  live 
forever;  the  grandest  harmony  seems  but  their 
cnide  and  imperfect  embodiment,  for  it  ceases,  and 
dies,  and  ever  suggests  something  beyond  itself,  so 
toat  they  may  be  said  to  forebcSie,  if  they  do  not 
represent,  a  nature  above  the  human;  to  be  the 
bc^nning  of  a  faculty  which  requires  eternity  for 
its  development. 

Some  such  thoughts  as  these  were  present  to 
Edith's  mind,  though  scarcely  perhaps  in  so  definite 
a  shape,  as  she  limned  to  the  low  pulsations  of 
sound,  soft  and  regular  as  those  of  a  devout  and 
snbdoed  heart,  and  her  eyes  glanced  from  time  to 
-time  upon  her  speediless  companion.  A  turn  of 
the  lane  brought  them  unexpectedly  in  view  of  the 
church  whence  the  gentle  summons  was  issuing. 
It  was  a  small  and  ancient  building,  with  many 
traces  of  original  beauty  visible  through  long  neg- 
lect and  grievous  defacement,  and  with  not  a  few 
signs  of  present  care— not  a  few  symptoms  of  the 
b^innin^  of  restoration.  Even  in  its  worst  days, 
the  tapenng  spire  had  ever  pierced  the  blue  skies, 
the  low-browed  doorway  had  ever  symbolised  the 
mode  of  access  to  that  upward  path ;  and  now  it 
was  evident  that  loving  hands  had  been  busy  in 
guarding  the  foundations  from  damp,  and  the  walls 
nook  decay — in  repairing  what  had  been  broken, 
and  replacing  what  had  been  lost.  The  door  stood 
open,  and  Edith  saw  that  her  attendant  was  pausing 
m  her  to  enter,  in  order  that  he  might  follow  her ; 
«he  obeyed  the  silent  invitation,  went  in,  and  yield- 
ing to  the  va^e  impulse  of  self-condemnation  lust 
awakened  within  her,  kneeled  down  in  the  place 
nearest  the  door,  and,  bowing  her  forehfead  upon 
lier  hands,  joined  in  the  service  with  the  feelings  of 
a  penitent.  The  deaf -nute  was  not  far  from  her, 
and  she  could  not  help  being  struck  by  the  rever^ 
«iiee  and  apparent  devotion  with  which  he  followed 
<he  movements  of  the  eonjp^regation,  and  by  the 
axpiestton  of  his  nptoned  noe,  aUnost  chikfish  in 


its  serend  simplicity.  When  she  rose,  and  coked 
round  upon  the  small  band  of  worshippers,  a  strange 
sensation  came  over  he^,  as  though  she  had  ma^e  a 
discovery  of  somethin|r  unknown  before.  Like  all 
persons  of  keen  sensibility,  she  had  been  ever  aware 
of  an  inner,  unseen  life  of  feeling  and  thought  car- 
ried on  apart  from,  and  unsuspe^ed  by,  the  life  of 
the  world;  now  she  seemed  to  be  obtaining  a 
glimpse  of  a  life  of  acts  and  habits,  as  separate,  as 
secret,  as  continual.  With  a  kind  of  awe  she  looked 
upon  the  faces  of  those  who  passed  her  on  their 
way  out,  and  her  heart  said  to  her,  *'  A\  hat  must 
the  day  be  when  the  dawn  is  thus  consecrated  V 
Alas,  for  the  deep  significance  of  the  question! 
Alas,  that  it  could  only  be  suggested  by  the  new 
ness  of  wonder!  Alas,  for  the  answer  which  it 
must  too  often  and  too  surely  find ! 

But  a  feeling  of  timidity  roused  her  from  her 
involuntary  musings;  by  twos  and  threes,  those 
strangers  to  whose  closest  and  most  hidden  thoughts 
she  had  just  been  associating  herself  by  the  bond 
of  mutual  confession,  prayer,  and  thanksgiving, 
were  separating  and  moving  away.  There  seemed 
a  presence  in  Uie  holy  place  which  she  dared  not 
encounter  alone,  and  she  turned  to  quit  it. 

As  she  crossed  the  churchyard,  she  was  startled 
by  the  sound  of  her  own  name  pronounced  in  a  low, 
hesitating  voice ;  she  looked  round  and  beheld  Alice 
Brown,  who  seemed  shrinking  at  her  own  audacity 
in  having  ventured  to  address  her.  Edith  returned 
the  greeting  most  cordially,  and,  actuated  by  a  sud- 
den and  very  earnest  desire  to  increase  their 
acquaintance  with  each  other,  joined  her  in  her 
walk  towards  the  town  of  Beechwood,  and  ex- 
pressed her  wish  with  the  freedom  natural  to  one 
who  was  accustomed  to  find  her  attentions  wel- 
comed as  favors. 

**I  am  80  glad  to  see  you  again,'*  said  she; 
"  may  I  walk  home  with  you !"         « 

'*  Will  you  come  to  breakfast?"  returned  Alice, 
with  bashiiil  earnestness.  '*  I  was  almost  afraid  to 
ask,  but  I  should  sa  like  to  introduce  you  to 
mamma.*' 

Edith  readily  acquiesced ;  she  looked  round  for 
Paul,  charged  him  with  a  pencil  note  to  Mrs.  Dal- 
ton,  explaining  her  absence,  and,  smilingly  return- 
ing his  bow,  passed  her  arm  through  that  of  Alice, 
and  walked  away  with  a  sensation  more  nearly 
approaching  to  pleasure  ttian  any  which  she  had  fi>r 
some  time  experienced. 

«  Do  you  know  that  poor  boy?"  said  she,  begin- 
ning the  conversation,  as  we  always  do  when  we 
feel  deeply,  with  a  subject  of  which  she  was  noi 
thinking;  '*does  he  often  come  here?  I  wonder 
whether  he  at  all  understands  why  he  comes." 

*'  I  scarcely  think  his  understanding  it  signifies^" 
returned  Alice ;  "  his  imperfect  worship  is  probably 
far  purer  than  ours.  He  has  been  a  daily  attendant 
here  for  more  than  a  year ;  and  I  can  fancy  that  I 
read  in  his  face  the  history  of  the  silent  change  that 
has  gradually  been  wrought  within  him  during  that 
time." 

'*  Has  there  been  a  change,  then  ?"  asked  Edith 

"  Oh,  yes,"  was  the  reply ;  "  he  used  to  be  very 
passionate  and  sutnect  to  fits  of  gloom  and  seeming 
jealousy,  for  his  affections  were  always  most  ten- 
der. These  paroxysms  Were  scarcely  noticeable  in 
him  as  a  chUd,  but  they  increased  to  a  great  degrea 
after  his  education  was  begun." 

**  That  seems  strange." 

**  Do  you  know  I  think  it  is  quite  natural ;  for, 
yon  see,  at  first  he  must  have  lived  in  a  kind  ot 
unconscious  state,  very  difitoultto>  imagine  |  leai 
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adTiDoed  even  than  ehfldhood— a  perpetual  infancy 
both  of  heart  and  mind.  And  then  they  awakened 
his  reason  and  his  devotiona)  feelings,  but  these 
most  have  acted  strangely  and  sepmtely  from  each 
other.  For  no  quiet  habitual  exeroiBe  was  provided 
for  such  beginnings  of  religious  perception  as  he 
^^as  capable  of  experiencing- — no  actual  daily  obe- 
dience demanded ;  he  was  still  cut  off  from  all  union 
with  others ;  he  was  mado  to  understand  dimly  that 
he  was  responsible,  and  yet  he  did  not  find  himself 
living  un..'er  a  law." 

'<  Oh,  pi  jy  go  on,"  cried  Edith,  as  her  compan- 
ion stopped,  apparently  somewhat  ashamed  of  speak- 
ing at  so  much  length,  "  I  do  not  quite  understand. 
Surely,  the  moment  he  was  taught  to  know  right 
firom  wrong  he  found  himself  living  under  a  law." 

"  Yes,"  returned  Alice ;  **  but  there  always 
seems  to  me  to  be  such  a  difference  between  a  law 
of  that  kind  which  yon  are  taught  in  theory  and 
which  comes  into  action  when  temptation  assails  us, 
and  one  which  forestalls  temptation,  and  preoccu- 
pies the  ground  by  prescribing  a  round  of  duties  and 
suggesting  a  course  of  thou^t.  Only  just  think ! 
If  we  could  but  keep  an  angel  within  the  heart,  it 
aeems  to  me  that  evil  spirits  would  flee  away  faster 
and  further  than  if  we  had  only  barred  the  door 
against  them." 

«« like  filling  every  corner  of  ground  with  flow- 
ers, so  as  to  have  no  room  for  weeds,"  said  Edith. 
"  Ah,  if  we  could  only  do  so !  But  suppose  the 
weeds  have  grown  up  without  our  heeding  them?" 

"  Then  I  think  there  is  nothing  for  us  but  hard 
work,"  answered  Alice.  "  We  cannot  have  a  vii^ 
gin  soil  twice  in  our  lives,  can  weV 

"  No,  no,"  said  Edith  bitterly,  **  and  therefore 
it  is  useless  to  try.  There  are  not  two  mornings 
to  one  day,  nor  two  childhoods,  nor  two  spring- 
times !  '  Once  gone,  forever  gone,'  is  the  inscrip- 
tion written  on  each  hour  of  lue." 

Her  companion  looked  at  her  wonderingly,  and 
presently  said,  blushing  very  deeply,  "  I  know  that 
IS  all  very  true,  but  still  is  it  not  a  little  severe  to 
say  that  it  is  useless  to  try!  I  often  think  that 
charity  must  be  the  most  difficult  of  all  duties  to 
those  who  are  not  weak,  foolish,  and  faulty  as  I 
am ;  to  those  whose  strength  has  never,  or  very 
seldom,  failed  them.  When  one  is  veiy,  very  often 
wrong,  and  yet  not  without  hope,  one  learns  to  feel 
that  there  is  no  one  who  may  not  hope  too." 

'*  Oh !  my  dear  Alice !"  exclaimed  Edith,  grasp- 
ing her  hand,  *^  you  did  not  understand  me !  If  I 
exclude  anybody,  I  exclude— but  never  mind  what  I 
really  meant.  Only  remember,  that  I  did  not  mean 
what  you  thought  I  did.  And  now  let  us  go  on 
with  poor  Paul's  history.  He,  it  seems,  had  all 
this  hard  work  of  which  you  were  speaking,  for  he 
had  to  conquer  a  violent  and  sullen  temper." 

*'It  seemed  to  be  rather  displaced  than  con- 
quered," answered  Alice ;  *'  you  know  the  case  of 
a  creatore  so  unfortunate,  would  be  no  rule  for 
others.  I  cannot  suppose  there  was  much  actual 
guilt  in  his  outbreaks  of  passion.  However,  thev 
are  over  now,  and  he  seems  quite  happy.  I  think 
his  chief  comfort  was,  that  he  began  to  feel,  per- 
haps unconsciously,  that  there  was  one  sense  in 
which  he  was  not  the  isolated,  solitary  creature  he 
had  always  seemed  to  be.  iiere,"  and  she  looked 
vpwaid  to  the  white  spire  still  visible  above  the 
trees,  "  he  felt  that  he  was  a  member  of  a  body — 
that  he  was  one  with  those  among  whom  he  wor- 
shipped. And  I  have  sometimes  almost  thought," 
she  added,  dropping  her  voice,  and  hesitating  a  lit- 
He,  *'  that  he  may  see  the  angi9b  wonhtpping  with 


us— his  upward  look  is  so  bright  and  steadfast  Yon 
know  it  is  not  impossible  that  God  may  open  his 
eyes  to  see  them  as  a  compensation  for  the  priva- 
tion of  his  other  senses." 

Ediih  felt  almost  awe-struck  at  the  simple  expres- 
sion of  an  habitual  faith  in  that  which  to  her  had 
been  the  conjecture  of  a  moment  of  highly-wrought 
feeling.  After  an  instant's  pause,  Alice  continued : 
— "  And  now  it  is  beautiful  to  see  how  his  whole 
life  seems  to  be  made  up  of  love.  Gradually  he 
has  made  acquaintance  with  all  those  whom  he  is 
in  the  habit  of  meeting  here,  and  there  is  not  one 
to  whom  he  has  not  endeared  himself— not  one  in 
whose  prayers  he  has  not  a  special  remembrance. 
He  often  waits  for  me  in  the  porch  with  a  nosegay 
of  flowers  from  his  own  little  garden  at  Beechwood 
Park.  But  his  chief  intimacy  is  with  three  little 
children  who  live  in  a  cottage  about  half  a  mile  off, 
and  come  to  this  church  every  morning.  He  takes 
such  care  of  them;  in  wet  weather  he  always 
brings  an  umbrella  and  takes  them  home  himsolfi 
sheltering  them  so  anxiously ;  and  he  stops  them  in 
the  doorway,  as  they  come  in,  to  see  whether  their 
feet  are  wet,  and  vnups  them  up  so  tenderly  when 
they  go  out ;  and  they  play  with  him  and  caress 
him,  as  I  have  seen  a  kitten  play  with  a  great 
Newfoundland  dog,  making  him  undersund  every- 
thing they  want  to  express  by  their  gestures  and 
coaxinff  looks." 

Edith  had  fallen  into  thought,  so  that  she  scarcely 
listened  to  this  little  history  of  poor  Paul  and  his 
friends.  Suddenly  rousing  herself,  she  said  with 
some  abruptness, "  And  now  tell  me  about  yourself, 
Miss  Brown — Alice,  if  I  may  call  you  so.  I  want 
to  know  how  YOU  are  going  on." 

The  face  of  Alice  was  instantly  covered  with  the 
deepest  crimson.  Averting  it,  she  answered  hur- 
riedly, but  very  gently,  "  Thank  you,  dear  Miss 
Kinnaird — I  quite  understand  what  you  mean.  I 
am  wiser  now,  I  hope,  than  I  was  when  I  last  saw 
you,  and  yon  were  so  kind  to  me.  Oh !  how  kind 
yon  were !  I  have  often  thought  of  it,  and  wanted 
to  thank  you ;  at  every  moment  of  this  conversa- 
tion I  have  been  wishing  to  tell  you  how  grateful  I 
am — but — you  see— it  is  a  subject  of  which  I  am 
ashamed,  as  I  have  reason  to  lie,  and  so  I  did  not 
like  to  begin  it." 

*'Pray,  pray,  do  not  thank  me,"  said  Edith; 
*'  you  have  as  little  reason  to  thank  me  as  to  blame 
yourself.  I  was  very  heedless — I  am  afraid  I  have 
given  yon  pain." 

'*  No,  indeed,"  replied  Alice,  again  turning  her 
hce  to  her  companion,  and  speaking  with  anima- 
tioft.  Tears  were  in  her  eyes  and  on  her  cheeks, 
but  the  emotion  was  perfectly  c^uiet,  and  only  a 
sUght  quivering  was  discernible  m  her  voice.  '*  I 
am  very  ghid  that  you  spared  me  the  effort  of  speak- 
ing first.  Thank  you  for  feeling  an  interest  about 
me.  I  have  several  pupils  to  whom  I  teach  music, 
work,  and— drawing— only  the  beginning,  you  know. 
I  have  not  a  day  unoccupied,  and  I  earn  quite  enough 
for  mamma  and  myself  to  live  upon  very  comfortably. 
Is  it  not  delightful  that  I  am  able  to  do  so !  I  ought 
to  be  quite  happy." 

'*  Quite  happy !"  thought  Edith ;  "  and  this  \b  how 
the  destruction  of  the  hope  of  a  life  may  be  borne! 
Felt,  too,  so  keenly  at  the  time— so  keenly,  even 
now,"  she  added,  as  she  met  her  friend's  tearful 
smile,  "  and  in  the  midst  of  poverty  and  wearisome 
labor!" 

*'  Alice !"  she  eried,  yielding  to  an  irresistitte 
impulse,  '*  I  wish  from  my  heart  I  were  yon !" 

Alioe  looked  at  her  with 
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ment.  "  I  am  sare  I  should  be  well  contented  with 
the  change,"  said  she,  playfully.  Then,  with  the 
dehcate  tact  which  nothing  but  keen  sympathy  can 
give,  perceiving  that  some  new  and  deep  sorrow 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  so  strange  a  wish,  ana  divining 
from  Edith's  sudden  embarrassment  that  it  was  one 
which  could  not  be  uttered,  she  began  to  speak  of 
other  things,  to  describe  her  manner  of  life,  to  tell 
of  the  various  shades  of  character  and  talent  among 
her  young  pupils,  seeking  to  win  Eldith*8  interest 
for  things  so  simple  and  so  personally  connected 
with  herself,  that  it  seemed  hke  pleading  for  such 
a  further  advance  of  friendship,  as  might,  ere  long, 
entitle  her  to  confidence. 

How  common  a  mistake  it  is  for  those  who  feel 
keenly  and  are  anxious  not  to  betray  their  feelings, 
to  suppose  that  the  silence,  or  the  unwary  word,  or 
the  change  of  subject,  or  the  indifference  of  tone  in 
him  who  listens,  proves  that  the  secret  is  still  un- 
guessed !  How  often  are  all  these  only  the  shyness 
of  sincere  love  which  waits  for  leave  ere  it  will  tell 
how  much  it  knows !  How  oAen  are  they  the  re- 
sult of  a  sympathy  so  profound  and  so  perfect  that 
it  forebodes  what  it  does  not  know,  but  with  the 
modesty  of  true  friendship,  shrinks  ftt>m  assuming 
more  than  the  will  of  the  friend  has  accorded — 
shrinks  even  from  seeming  to  suggest  or  to  desire 
what  that  will  has  not  spontaneously  originated ! 
Thus  may  the  very  delicacy  of  affection  pass  for 
coldness— but  it  is  a  coldness,  which,  like  that  of 
the  polar  regions,  bums  like  fire  if  you  grasp  it  un- 
awares. Strange  is  it,  brother  mortaw,  that  our 
hearts  are  not  suffered  to  touch  each  other,  so  as  to 
reveal  the  undiscovered  harmonies  which  sleep 
among  their  chords !  Oh !  thou  who  despaireet  of 
life  and  man,  who  hast  found  no  sympathy  or  com- 
fort amooff  thy  fellows,  and  hast  taken  desolate 
self-dependence  and  cold  distrustfulness  for  thy 
bosom  companions,  put  awa^  from  thee  this  natural 
bitterness,  and  think  withm  thyself  of  that  fair 
morning  in  Paradise,  when  many  spirits  shall  father 
round  Uiee  and  say,  '*  I  wept  for  thee — and  I  re- 
membered thee  in  my  prayers — and  I  watched  thee, 
and  grieved  for  thee,  and  knew  what  thou  hadst  to 
Bufier — and  thou  knewest  it  not!"  If  the  open 
treasons  and  chilly  repulses  which  we  encounter  at 
the  hands  of  our  brethren  must  needs  be  remem- 
bered, let  not  the  unknown  sympathies  be  quite 
forgotten ! 

They  were  now  entering  the  town  of  Beeohwood, 
and  a  very  few  minutes  more  brought  them  to 
Alice's  humble  dwelling.  With  eager,  but  some- 
what timid  hospitality,  she  conducted  Edith  up 
stairs,  assisted  her  in  removing  her  bonnet  find 
shawl,  and,  having  quickly  completed  her  own  sim- 
ple toilette,  ushered  her  into  the  one  small  sitting- 
room,  where  Mrs.  Brown  was  awaiting  them  at 
the  breakfast-t:;ble.  Alice's  mother  was  very  an- 
like  the  person  that  Edith  had  expected  to  see. 
Her  countenance  and  manners  were  full  of  subdued 
vivacity ;  and  the  former  was  still  so  exoeedingly 
lovely,  though  more  than  sixty  years  had  passed 
over  it,  that  it  contrasted  strangely  with  her  daugh- 
ter's, which,  as  we  have  before  said,  was  wholly 
without  attraction,  except  from  expression.  She 
bad  that  peculiarity  sometimes  to  be  observed  in 
persons  who  have  suffered  many  sorrows,  but  whose 
temperament  is  naturally  buoyant.  Her  face  in 
repose,  or  in  its  ordinary  expression,  was  bright 
and  cheerful ;  but  her  smile  was  melancholy  itself. 
There  was  in  it  a  flash  of  exceeding  jovousness,  so 
tremulous  and  so  transient,  that  you  mvoluntarilv 
expected  it  to  end  in  tears.    She  wefeomed  Edith 


very  kindly,  and  the  momentary  annoyance  which 
she  evidently  felt  at  having  no  better  entertainment 
to  offer  her,  passed  away  almost  before  it  could  be 
perceived,  in  her  gratification  at  her  daughter's 
pleasure,  whose  pleasures  were  so  few. 

'^  You  must  put  off  your  pupils  for  one  hour  to- 
day, Alice,  darling,"  said  sne. 

**0h  no,  mamma,"  was  the  answer;  '^Bilas 
Kinnaird  will,  I  am  sure,  excuse  me  for  going  as 
soon  as  we  have  breakfasted.  It  would  be  a  great 
indulgence  to  stay,"  she  added,  turning  to  £Mith, 
'*  but  I  must  not  break  an  appointment,  must  It" 

**  Don't  ask  me,"  said  Edith,  "  if  you  want  to 
be  confirmed  in  doing  an  unpleasant  duty  ;  I  have  a 
very  expansive  conscience  in  such  matters,  and  I 
shall  certainly  advise  you  to  stay." 

'*  But  your  head  ached  yesterday,"  interposed 
Mrs.  Brown,  looking  at  her  daughter  with  that 
indescribable  expression  of  anxiety  which  indicates 
a  habit,  not  a  mood ;  *'  and,  indeed,  you  are  look- 
ing tired.    Do  stay,  Alice — to  oblige  me,  my  love." 

y  Well,  mamma,"  returned  Alice,  Idssing  her, 
^*  if  you  make  a  personal  favor  of  it,  I  suppose  I 
must ;  but  I  do  assure  you  I  am  pcnfecthr  well ; 
and  you  know  I  must  be  in  a  strange  state  of  health, 
indeed,  if  an  hour  more  or  less  could  make  a  differ- 
ence to  me." 

Mrs.  Brown  suppressed  a  sigh  as  she  turned  tm 
the  breakfast-table,  and  began  to  converse  with  her 
guest ;  and  Edith's  heart  felt  oppressed  by  the  ideas 
which  this  little  scene  had  awakened.  AHce  did, 
indeed,  look  sickly,  though  not  absolutely  ill ;  and 
she  pictured  to  herself  the  daily  sufferings  of  the 
mother  who  was  obliged  to  see  her  child  daily  taxed 
to  the  utmost  of  her  strengtli,  perhaps  a  little 
beyond  it ;  and  whom  the  despot  poverty  aotuaUr 
prevented  from  doing  anything  to  retard  the  grad- 
ual sacrifice. 

But  Alice  seemed  to  feel  that  her  mother's  eyes 
rested  wistfully  upon  her  from  time  to  time,  and 
she  answered  their  silent  inquiry  by  assuming  a 
degree  of  liveliness  unlike  her  usually  shy  manner. 
She  talked  and  laughed,  ran  from  one  subject  to 
another,  and  contrived  to  lull  all  suspicion  by  her 
unwonted  gayety.  Edith  was  struck  by  the  unu- 
sual simphcity  of  character  apparent  in  all  ^e  said ; 
her  talk  was  as  unlike  the  onhnary  rattle  of  a  giri 
of  nineteen  as  it  was  possible  to  conceive.  And 
this  not  because  it  was  more  intellectual,  for  there 
was  no  appearance  of  talent  about  her,  but  rather 
because  it  was  more  childish.  Flowere,  of  which 
even  in  that  small  room,  and  at  that  unfavorable 
season,  she  had  a  goodly  show,  and  books,  were 
her  principal  topics ;  the  former  she  exhibited  to 
Edith  with  unfeigned  deliffht,  expatiating  on  the 
past  beauty  of  those  which  were  now  withering 
with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  could  have  been 
demonstrated  by  the  faded  beUes  themselves,  had 
nature  gifted  them  with  tongues ;  the  latter  she  die- 

Sissed  with  at  least  equal  animation,  speaking  of 
1  the  imaginary  characters  in  poem  or  tale  exacdy 
as  if  they  had  really  lived,  and  she  had  known  them 
personally.  Edith  took  pains  to  discover  her  tastes, 
and  could  scarcely  help  smiling  at  the  eager  sparkle 
of  happiness  which  came  into  her  face  when,  in 
Mrs.  Dalton's  name,  she  offered  her  access  to  the 
hbrary  at  Beechwood.  The  hours  slipped  rapidly 
away,  and  when  Edith,  having  parted  from  hex 
new  friend  with  many  pronuses  of  visiting  her 
again,  walked  slowly  homewards,  her  thoughts 
were  so  fully  and  so  deeply  occupied,  that  she 
could  scarcely  shake  off  her  abstraction  suffideotly 
to  escape  coBuneBt  horn  her  host  and  hostess.    No 
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litter  wotde,  no  gloomy  sentiments,  broke  froni  her 
lipe  that  day ;  she  could  not  have  uttered  such  with- 
out enduring  the  keenest  self-condemnation.  What 
then!  Was  life  brighter  to  her  than  it  had  been? 
Not  80 ;  the  darkness,  rather,  was  more  Yisible,  and 
she  had  gone  further  into  it.  But  she  was  begin- 
ning to  suspect  that  there  might  be  a  reason  for  the 
darkness,  and  to  hope  that  there  might  be  a  light 
beyond. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Edith's  dejection  rather  increased  than  dimin- 
ished, notwithstanding  the  light  which  had  begun 
fiuntly  to  dawn  upon  her,  and  which  continued, 
though  slowly  and  interruptedly,  to  deepen.  For 
this  Bght,  the  more  intensely  it  shone,  showed  her 
more  and  more  of  herself;  and  the  contemplation 
was  not  cheering.  With  all  the  energy  of  her  char- 
acter, as  soon  as  she  admitted  a  new  ideal,  she 
turned  in  contempt  and  disgust  from  her  former 
life,  scorning  its  aimlessness,  hating  its  self-wox^ 
ship.  But  how  to  do  better  ? — ^that  was  the  diffi- 
cult. At  the  thought  of  all  that  she  had  lost,  a 
gush  of  tenderness,  an  agony  of  self-reproach,  over- 
came her,  causine  utter  prostration  both  of  soul  and 
body.  For,  as  &e  truth  became  visible  to  her,  and 
the  false  supports  on  which  she  had  hitherto  l«ioed 
glided  from  beneath  her,  the  heart  returned  to  its 
natural  habit  of  love  and  trustfulness,  weak  anger 
crumbled  away  and  was  forgotten,  and  the  only 
manner  of  atoning  for  the  sin  of  i>aBt  disbelief 
seemed  to  be  a  renewal  of  confidence  in  more  than 
its  original  fulness.  But  her  own  act  had  se];Murated 
them  forever ;  and  this  she  had  to  bear.  This  was 
her  bitter  punishment — that  where  she  would  gladly 
have  knelt  in  the  dust  to  sne  for  pardon,  she  must 
not  even  testify  repentance.  Witn  the  strong  re- 
action of  a  naturally  noble  heart,  awakened  to  a 
consciousness  of  error,  she  looked  upon  herself  only 
tn  guilty,  upon  Everard  only  as  wronged.  Self- 
dependence  had  quite  abandoned  her ;  she  longed 
for  some  one  to  comfort  her ;  she  felt  completely 
desolate.  She  could  not  open  her  griefs  to  Amy, 
lor,  sure  as  she  was  of  finding  sympathy,  she  could 
not  even  seek  it  where  she  knew  that  it  would  not 
be  accompanied  by  an  implied  condemnation  of  hei^ 
self,  a  fuU  exculpation  of  Everard.  According  to 
Amy's  views,  she  had  done  no  wrong,  and  her 
pride  would  be  sunmioned  to  resent  a  groundless 
jealousy  and  an  unjustifiable  desertion.  But  all  this 
she  felt  to  be  fidse  and  hollow — ^felt  it  with  a  strong 
of  conviction  which  ars^ument  could  never  have  im- 
parted— and  she  shrank  ahnost  with  tenor  from  the 
possibility  of  being  again  deceived  by  it.  In  this 
extremity  the  idea  of  Aunt  Peggy  constantly  re- 
curred to  her,  till  her  thoughts  grew  to  fasten  upon 
it  with  that  feverish  earnestness  so  characteristic 
of  an  uncured  sorrow,  which  is  perpetually  pre- 
senting to  itself  some  trifling  change,  some  minute 
and  apparently  insignificant  circumstance,  as  the 
one  thing  which  must  needs  happen  ere  it  can  hope 
to  recover  peace.  Perhaps,  when  the  supposed 
good  is  actually  attained,  it  only  increases  the  des- 
olation, for  one  hope  more  fails  to  the  sufiferer,  and 
80  he  seems  to  be  one  step  nearer  to  despair.  Edith 
anticipated  no  such  Mure ;  Aunt  Peg^  seemed  to 
her,  for  the  time,  the  absolute  embodiment  of  all 
comfort  and  sympathy ;  with  Aunt  Peggy,  too,  she 
should  have  leisure  to  be  good,  and  help  in  learning 
to  live  by  a  new  principle ;  and,  with  tne  invincible 
repugnance  which  a  young,  energetic  nature  ever 
feels  to  submit  to  the  afflictions  which  have  crushed 
it,  and  so  to  speak,  to  be  reconciled  to  its  own  mis- 


erjr,  she  repeated  to  herself  a  thousand  times,  that* 
*'  if  only  she  could  grow  to  be  self-denying  and 
religious,  she  knew  she  should  be  happy."  Ir 
ONLY  !  a  proviso  of  enormous  significance.  But  of 
this  she  thought  not.  The  same  enthusiasm,  which, 
three  years  before,  had  caused  her  to  fix  her  eyes 
on  the  future  day  of  reunion,  overlooking  the  long 
intervening  separation,  came  to  her  aid  now,  when 
that  day  of  reunion  had  indeed  come,  and  passed, 
and  left  her  desolate ;  but  it  came  to  her  in  a  sad- 
dened and  purified  form,  fuU  of  self-distrust  and 
self-reproach,  and,  therefore,  less  likely  to  encoun- 
ter dirappointment.  It  feared  more,  and  so  it  had 
reason  to  hope  more.  Alas !  that  the  needful  dis- 
cipline which  brought  this  fear  should  have  so 
dimmed  the  brightness  of  her  soul !  There  is  un- 
speakable pathos  in  the  first  great  grief.  When 
the  sky  is  iJready  streaked  with  clouds,  a  gathering 
and  deepening  of  those  clouds  may  be  relt  to  en- 
hance, whUe  it  alters,  the  beauty ;  but  if  it  be  stain- 
less blue,  the  tiniest  speck  seems  a  defacement. 
There  is  an  instinctive  love  of  purity  in  man, 
whether  it  present  itself  to  him  in  the  shape  of 
childhood's  innocence  or  of  childhood's  happiness ; 
in  either  case,  he  so  shrinks  from  the  thought  of  its 
first  deterioration,  as,  in  some  moods,  to  deem  death 
preferable  to  it.  Oh !  why  does  love  so  lean  upon 
the  visible!  When  will  it  realiie  as  a  feeling  tnat 
which  it  receives  as  a  creed,  and  be  content  to  give 
up  its  treasures  rather  than  to  witness  their  ^adual 
pollution,  even  though  that  pollution  end  m  such 
restoration  and  development  as  is  possible  to  human 
nature  t  Who  is  there  that  loves,  and  would  be- 
lieve for  a  moment  that  such  a  giving  up  implies  a 
separation  t  Well,  indeed,  may  human  love  be 
called  a  mystery,  though  scarcely  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  ordinarily  so  called.  Its  devotion  and 
self-abne£[ation  are  easy  enough  to  comprehend; 
they  are  its  very  nature  and  essence,  and  without 
them  it  would  not  be  love  at  all.  But  its  selfishr 
ness,  and  earthliness,  and  faithlessness — ^these  are 
the  inconceivable  mysteries,  these  are  the  marvels 
and  the  difficulties.  Yet,  perhaps,  we  fi^el  theii 
stran^ness  only  in  proportion  as  we  are  susceptible 
of  their  force ;  and,  perhaps,  they  too  are  necessary 
parts  of  love,  even  in  its  final  purification.    That 

{reaming  for  the  visible  presence  of  the  object  b&- 
oved,  which  in  one  aspect  may  in  some  sort  de- 
serve the  reproachful  epithets  just  appUed  to  it,  yel 
which  those  who  most  strongly  condemn  it  do  also 
most  keenly  feel,  is,  in  another  aspect,  the  very 
source  and  element  of  all  spiritual  elevation.  **  My 
soul  thiisteth  for  thee,  mv  flesh  also  longeth  afiei 
thee,  in  a  barren  and  dry  iand,  where  no  water  is." 


Edith  wrote  to  Aunt  Peg^y.  She  did  not  tell 
Amy  that  she  had  written,  for  she  anticipated  an 
aflTectionate  opposition  to  her  wishes,  very  hard  to 
withstand,  and  she  waited  to  receive  an  answei 
before  encountering  it.    This  was  her  letter : — 

«*  My  dear  Aunt  Peggy, 

**  1  have  been  very  wrong,  and  am  now  very 
unhappy,  and  I  want  comfort ;  may  I  come  to  yon  ? 
You  see  what  I  think  of  you  by  my  asking  this 
so  boldly ;  but  I  know  how  you  love  me,  and  I  love 
you,  and  long  to  be  with  you.  I  want  to  spend  the 
winter  with  you  quietly.  I  want  that  you  should 
not  make  the  slightest  change  in  your  wajr  of  liv« 
ing,  but  that  I  should  come  to  your  home  just  as  it 
is,  and  be  with  you.  I  will  teU  you  everything ;  1 
am  not  afiraid  of  telling  you  my  faults.    I  am  very 
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unhappy  here,  thoagh  I  am  with  one  of  the  kindest 
of  fnends ;  and  I  feel  that  I  am  ungrateful,  but  I 
cannot  help  it.  I  want  freedom,  and  peace,  and 
quiet,  and  to  learn  how  to  live  usefully :  in  short,  I 
want  to  be  with  you.  You  know  when  we  parted 
you  told  me  to  write  to  you  at  any  moment,  and 
that  you  would  always  be  ready  to  receive  me ;  yet, 
now  that  I  am  taking  you  at  your  word,  I  am  afraid 
lest  it  should  be  presuming  or  selfish  to  do  so.  Do 
not  scruple  to  refuse  me,  if  it  is  in  any  way  incon- 
venient to  you.  Pray  answer  this  note  as  soon  as 
you  can,  and  do  not  make  any  comments  on  what 
I  have  told  you,  till  I  have  time  to  tell  you  all.  Do 
not  condemn  any  one  but  me ;  me  you  must  needs 
condemn,  yet  I  know  how  gently  it  will  be.  Good- 
bye, dear  Aunt  Peggy.  Believe  me  always  your 
most  affectionate  Edith  Kinnaird. 

**  Forgive  me  if  I  have  asked  what  I  ought  not 
to  ask,  and  do  not  scruple  to  say  No." 

When  this  letter  was  fairly  despatched,  she  felt 
a  momentary  relief,  succeeded,  however,  by  a  state 
of  great  impatience.  So  anxious  was  she  for  the 
arrival  of  the  answer,  that  she  could  scarcely  con- 
trol herself  so  as  to  conceal  from  Mrs.  Dalton  that 
she  had  some  more  tlian  ordinary  cause  of  mental 
disturbance.  It  was  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton was  expected — (he  had  deferred  his  visit  a 
little,  and  written,  out  of  consideration  for  his  host, 
to  specify  times  and  seasons  rather  more  definitely 
than  was  his  wont) — and  Edith  felt  almost  incapa- 
ble of  encountering  him.  To  philosophize  or  to  flirt 
with  him,  as  she  used  to  do,  was,  of  course,  out 
of  the  question  ;  and  she  dreaded  his  observing  the 
change  in  her,  and  attempting  to  discover  the  rea- 
son of  it.  Besides,  his  idea  was  interwoven  with 
00  many  miserable  recollections,  that  she  could  not 
think  of  meeting  him  once.roore  without  the  acutest 
pain.  What  would  she  not  have  given  to  be  al- 
ready in  her  quiet  retreat  with  Aunt  Peffgy ! 

Afler  wandering  restlessly  about  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  morning,  alternating  between 
total  indifiference  and  morbid  sensibility  to  all  out- 
ward circumstances,  she  took  down  a  book  which 
she  had  offered  to  lend  Alice  Brown,  and  set  oflf 
for  a  solitanr  walk  to  Beechwood.  Mrs.  Dalton 
|>romised  to  Mow  her  in  about  an  hour,  and  renew 
her  acquaintance  with  Edith's  humble  friend,  which 
she  had  for  some  time  intended  to  do.  When  Edith 
arrived,  she  found  Mrs.  Brown  alone,  Alice  being 
absent  with  one  of  her  pupils.  She  almost  forgot 
her  own  griefs  for  the  time,  in  sympathy  for  the 
quiet  anxiety  and  unobtrusive  sorrow  of  the  mother, 
who  was  evidently  most  uneasy  about  her  daugh- 
ter's health.  She  moved  to  the  window,  and  busy- 
ing herself  in  the  arrangement  of  Alice's  flowers, 
was  revolving  in  her  mind  the  possibility  of  convey- 
mg  to  Mrs.  Brown,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
wound  her  delicacy,  a  present  which  might  enable 
her  to  enjoy  an  interval  of  relaxation  and  change 
of  scene,  when  she  perceived  the  gentle  object  of 
all  this  care  coming  up  the  street,  accompanied  by 
two  ^ntlemen.  One  of  them,  to  her  surprise,  was 
Mr.  rhomton,  the  other  a  total  stranger.  In  an- 
other moment  Alice  entered  the  room,  introducing 
her  companions  somewhat  bashfully — 

**  Mr.  Vemer,  mamma,  and  Mr.  Thornton.  O, 
my  dear  Miss  Kinnaird" — ^perceiving  Edith,  and 
responding  warmly  to  her  greeting — ^**  how  glad  I 
am  to  see  you!" 

<'  I  little  thought  to  see  so  old  a  friend  to-day," 
taid  Mr.  Vemer,  as  he  shook  handa  with  Mrs. 
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Brown ;  '<  I  found  you  out  quite  by  accident.  ] 
have  not  been  in  England  above  a  week,  and  am 
on  my  road  to  Devonshire." 

**  Yes,"  cried  Mr.  Thornton,  "  it  was  a  most 
curious  coincidence.  Vemer  and  I  were  on  the 
same  coach ;  I  recognized  him  directly,  though  he 
had  quite  forgotten  me,  for  it  is  more  than  ten  years 
since  we  met.  I  happened  casually  to  mention 
your  name,  and  it  tumed  out  that  you  were  the 
very  person  he  was  most  anxious  to  see.  So  we 
sallied  forth  to  find  you  out,  if  possible,  and  had  the 
good  luck  to  meet  Miss  Brown  before  we  had  been 
five  minutes  walking." 

'*  Mr.  Thornton  is  so  very  kind,  mamma,"  inter- 
posed Alice,  "  as  to  bring  me  an  order  to  execute 
some  botanical  drawing  for  a  work  tliat  is  just  com- 
ing out.  The  order  is  given  on  his  recommenda- 
tion.   I  am  sure  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  him." 

"  Pray  say  no  more  about  it,"  returned  Thorn- 
ton;  *'  you  have  ahready  thanked  me  a  great  deal 
more  than  enough." 

During  the  civilities  which  followed  this  speech, 
and  the  rapid  interchange  of  question  and  answer 
among  friends  who  had  been  so  long  separated, 
Edith  had  leisure  to  survey  the  new  comer,  the 
mention  of  whose  name  in  a  conversation  at  Sel- 
combe  Park  she  perfectly  remembered.  He  was 
of  middle  age,  of  slight  and  insignificant  figure,  but 
fi^entlemanly  in  deportment,  and  refined  in  manner. 
His  face  was  very  strikmg,  both  as  to  feature  and 
countenance ;  the  character  spiritual  rather  than 
intellectual,  but  this  arose  from  the  predominance 
of  the  former  expression,  and  not  from  any  defi- 
ciency in  the  latter.  The  brow  was  wide  and  fully 
developed,  the  eyes  deep-set,  finely  cut,  calm  and 
contemplative,  in  color  a  purplish  gray ;  the  nose 
small,  but  strictly  aquiline  in  form,  with  that  slight 
expansiveness  of  nostril  which  indicates  natural 
energy,  the  lips  delicately  shaped,  and  firmly 
clos^;  when  at  rest,  a  little  sarcastic,  but,  speak- 
ing or  smiling,  full  of  benignity.  Edith  felt  cer 
tain,. from  a  single  look,  that  he  was  not  the  Vemer 
who  had  mined  himself  by  extrava^nce,  and  after- 
wards married  for  money.  His  voice  and  manner 
were  full  of  repose— of  that  tmest  repose  which 
seems  rather  an  achievement  than  a  gift ;  which 
implies  both  discipline  and  enthusiasm,  if  not  pa«- 
sion ;  which  is  a  perfected  self-command,  and  not 
an  easy  self-indulgence. 

From  the  conversation,  it  appeared  that  he  had 
known  Mrs.  Brown  intimately  in  former  days,  but, 
during  a  long  absence  from  England,  had  quite  lost 
sight  of  her.  He  was  now  returned,  in  conse- 
quence of  ill-health,  and,  having  been  appointed  to 
a  small  livinff  in  Devonshire,  was  going  to  take 
possession  of  his  new  home ;  he  casually  mentioned 
its  name,  and  Edith  felt  a  strange  sensation  of 
pleasure  when  she  found  that  it  was  close  to  Aunt 
Peggy's  present  abode,  which,  indeed,  was  within 
the  parish.  She  felt  very  desirous  to  know  more 
of  him,  and  then  wondered  at  herself  for  the  child- 
ishness of  the  feeling ; — a  wish,  however  trifling, 
seemed  a  strange  thing  to  her  in  her  present  state 
of  sorrowful  apathy. 

'*  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  walking  back  to 
Beechwood  Park  with  you,  shall  I  not!"  inquired 
Mr.  Thornton,  addressing  Edith. 

'*  I  am  expecting  Mrs.  Dalton  to  call  for  me," 
was  her  answer. 

Mr.  Vemer  tumed  suddenly  towards  her,  as  ii 
about  to  speak,  hut  checked  lumself.  Edith  sumr 
moned  courage  to  address  him.    '*  You  were  wfetk* 
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hg  of  Eomore/  s&id  she ,  "  do  you  know  a  fami]/ 
named  Forde  resident  there  V* 

"*  I  know  them  well  many  years  ago,"  he  re- 
plied ;  '*  the  eldest  daughter  was  my  gr«)at  friend, 
and  I  look  forward  to  renewing  my  acquaintance 
with  her  with  no  little  pleasnre.'' 

"What,  Aunt  Peggy  1"  cried  Edith ;—" Miss 
Mar^ret  Fordet" 

"  The  same,"  returned  he.  "  Pray  call  her  Aunt 
Peggy — the  name  seems  to  suit  her  exactly.  If  I 
may  use  a  hackneyed  phrase,  hers  was  the  most 
refreshing  character  I  have  ever  encountered.  Tou 
might  call  her  a  grown-up  child." 

"  A  grown-up  child !"  cried  Mr.  Thornton  ;  **  I 
don't  know  that  that  is  a  very  charming  description 
of  a  middle-aged  maiden  lady.  I  suppose,  Verner, 
you  agree  with  Novalis,  who  says  that  a  maiden  is 
'  an  everlasting  chUd' — a  poetical  method  of  de- 
scribing an  old  maid." 

"  Very,"  said  Vomer,  laughing.  "  But  you, 
and  I,  and  Novalis,  are  thinkmff  of  .quite  different 
things ;  not  but  what  Novalis  and  I  are  more  nearly 
agr^  with  each  other  than  either  of  us  is  with 
you." 

"  How  do  you  know  thatt"  inquired  Thornton ; 
**  I  donH  like  this  vague,  unphilosophical  method 
of  skimming  over  the  surface  of  things.  Come, 
now,  I  will  brinff  you  to  the  point.  What  on  earth 
do  you  mean  by  a  grown-up  child?  a  spiritual 
dwaif-eht"      ^       ^  ^  ^ 

' "  No ;  the  reverse.  But  I  confess  I  was  talking 
rather  at  random.  It  was  childhood,  of  character, 
not  childishness  of  intellect,  that  I  meant." 

"  And  pray,"  said  Thornton,  "  how  would  a 
childish,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  a  child-like  character, 
know  how  to  manage  a  full-grown  intellect? 
Would  it  not  be  rather  like  the  old  fable  of  Phaeton 
over  again!" 

*'  I  grant  you,"  replied  Mr.  Vomer.  "  But  you 
know,  happily,  all  people  are  not  called  on  to  man- 
age themselves,  and  there  is  no  obedience  so  perfect 
aa  that  of  a  child." 

Mr.  Vomer's  manner  so  evidently  betrayed  an 
unwillmgness  to  argue,  that  his  antagonist  was  too 
well-bred  to  pursue  the  subject.  He  tumed,  there- 
fore, to  EVlith,  and  said,  with  a  smile,  "  How  do 
TOO  like  this  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  obedience  ? 
It  is  a  very  masculine  mode  of  passing  sentence 
upon  a  woman's  character,  is  it  not!" 

"Oh!"  cried  Edith,  from  her  heart,  "perfect 
obedience  would  be  perfect  happiness,  if  only  we  had 
full  confidence  in  the  authority  we  were  obeying." 

Mr.  Thornton  looked  at  her  with  some  surprise, 
and  Mr.  Verner  with  sudden  interest.  He  was 
turning  over  a  large  portfolio  of  prints  which  lay 
on  the  table,  and  he  now  drew  forth  one,  and  held 
it  ap  before  their  eyes.  It  was  a  litho^ph,  by 
some  Grerman  artist,  very  simple  and  quiet  in  its 
composition.  It  represented  a  little  child  in  the 
dress  of  a  pilgrim,  walking  slowly  along  a  narrow 
path,  bounded  on  either  side  by  a  terrific  precipice, 
the  edges  of  which  were  hidden  from  him  by  a  lux- 
uriant thicket  of  fruits  and  flowers.  Behind  the 
child  stood  an  angel,  with  tall,  white  wings,  fading 
upwards  into  the  evening  sky.  The  palms  of  the 
anffel  were  placed  lightly  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
litue  pilgrim,  as  if  to  retain  him  in  the  centre  of  the 
path ;  and  the  child,  having  closed  his  eyes,  that 
be  might  not  be  able  to  see  the  tempting  snares  on 
either  hand,  was  walking  calmly  onward,  content 
mot  to  know  where  he  planted  each  step,  so  long  as 
he  felt  the  grasp  of  that  gentle  guidai^ce  upon  him. 
*' Beautiful  1"  exclaimed  Thornton,  examining  it 


with  the  eye  of  an  artist.  Edith  said  nothmg,  but 
a  different  feeling  was  kindling  in  her  face,  and  Mr. 
Verner,  who  had  at  first  held  up  the  picture  in 
silence,  said  to  her,  with  a  half-smile,  as  he  re- 
placed it  in  the  portfolio,  "  As  long  as  we  have 
such  guidance  at  hand,  we  need  obedience  rather 
more  Uian  clear-sightedness.  Don't  you  think  sot" 
Edith  made  no  answer,  but  her  face  spoke  for 
her.  The  feeling  within  her  was  so  new,  that  she 
was  bashful  in  expressing  it ;  when  afterwards  it 
had  grown  into  a  habit,  she  was  not  likely  to  be 
more  voluble,  but  the  one  silence  arose  from  timid' 
ity,  the  other  from  reserve.  There  seem  to  be  two 
different  modes  of  acquiring,  so  to  speak,  new  feeV- 
ings ;  according  to  the  one,  you  catch  them,  as  it 
were,  seeing  them  first  on  the  outside,  being  stmck 
by  them,  busy  with  them,  eloquent  about  them ; 
the  very  earliest  beffinning  is  accompanied  by  con- 
sciousness, the  gradual  growth  is  a  subject  of  ob- 
servation. According  to  the  other  mode,  the  germ 
which  has  dropped  into  your  heart  develops  quietly 
and  silently  ;  it  is  delicate,  invisible,  unsuspected ; 
perhaps  the  first  intimation  which  you  receive  of  its 
existence  is  when  in  much  wonder  you  hear  the  lips 
of  another  describe  it  with  an  unreal  facility  of  ex- 
pression, which  instantly  suggests  to  you  that  you 
have  got  the  original,  and  he  only  the  counterfeit. 
You  stand  by  like  Cinderella  when  her  sisters  were 
trying  on  the  glass  slipper,  and  you  feel  almost 
tempted  to  cry  out,  "  Yes,  it  is  very  pretty,  but  it 
does  not  fit  you,  it  fits  m^."  The  feeling  confronts 
you  at  once  in  the  shape  of  a  habit,  and  as  its  ao- 

Juisition  was  unconscious,  so  its  life  is  a  mystery, 
n  this  manner  do  all  real  changes  of  heart  take 
place  ;  mute  and  unobtrusive  are  they,  as  the  work- 
mgs  of  life  in  the  earth-hidden  root,  known  only  by 
their  result,  when  the  mighty  tree  is  fully  grown. 
While  the  noisy  and  conscious  self-analyzers  are 
like  children,  who,  having  sown  seeds  in  their  gar- 
dens, are  forever  pulling  them  up  to  see  whether 
they  are  growing,  and  so  effectually  destroying  the 
little  life  they  may  have  originally  possessed. 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Dalton  was  announced,  an<? 
Edith  stepped  forward  to  introduce  her  to  Mrs 
Brown,  out  of  compassion  for  Alice's  shyness 
which  was  too  genume  to  be  mistaken.  Mr.  Ver 
ner,  apparently  as  shy  as  herself,  drew  suddenly 
back  as  the  new-comer  entered,  and  occupied  him 
self  with  a  book  in  the  furthest  corner  of  the  room. 
Thomton  advanced  to  greet  his  cousin  with  his 
usual  warmth,  and  to  explain  the  cause  of  his  not 
having  come  to  her  at  once. 

"I  met  a  very  old  friend,"  said  he,  "and  I 
thought  I  would  mdulge  myself  with  an  additional 
half-hour  of  his  company,  an  excuse  which  1  know 
would  account  to  you  for  more  than  a  mere  breach 
of  eticioette.  By  the  bye,  I  think  he  is  a  former 
acquamtance  of  yours  also.  Vomer,  I  believe  it  is 
not  necessary  to  introduce  you  to  my  cousin.  Miss 
Netherby,  now  Mrs.  Dalton." 

Saluutions  were  exchanged,  with  a  coldness  and 
brevity  which  did  not  spedc  much  for  the  former 
intimacy  of  the  parties. 

"  I  am  so  very  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance," 
cried  Amy,  tuming  eagerly  to  Mrs.  Brown.  "  I 
have  long  wished  it,  and  I  intend  to  see  a  great  deal 
of  your  daughter.  She  must  come  to  Beechwood 
for  change  of  air.  I  am  sure  she  is  not  well.  Crod- 
firey,  you  will  echo  the  praises  of  Beechwood,  won't 
you?  It  is,  I  do  believe,  the  healthiest  spot  in 
England. .  You  must  add  your  persuasions  to  mine, 
and  then  we  shall  be  sure  to  carry  our  point.  I 
mean  to  assemble  a  most  sociable  party  around  tne 
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•^1  congenial  spirits ;  and  since  yon  are  here  for 
a  holiday,  and  have  no  tiresome  pictures  to  take  up 
your  time,  you  shall  be  entertainer-general.  You 
shall  give  M\sa  Brown  lessons  in  painting,  and — " 

She  stopped  suddenly,  for  the  glow  on  Alice's 
face  reminded  her  that  she  had  touched  a  very  pain- 
ful subject.  With  an  extraordinary  deficiency  in 
her  wonted  tact  and  readiness,  she  seemed  wholly 
unable  to  cover  her  mistake,  but  remained  perfectly 
silent,  quickly  passing  her  band  over  her  face  with 
a  half-laugh,  as  if  at  her  own  stupidity. 

"  I  will  do  my  best,"  said  Mr.  Thornton,  "but 
I  think  you  are  far  better  qualified  to  entertain  your 
guests  than  I  am." 

**  Amy,  you  are  ill!"  cried  Edith,  starting  for- 
ward. "  You  have  walked  too  far ;  you  are  not 
iiaed  to  these  long  rambles." 


"  HI,  my  dear  child !"  exclaimed  Amy,  sharpW. 
"  Now,  pray,  don't  be  fanciful  about  roe,  it  is  really 
absurd.  I  am  a  perfect  Hercules.  But  I  must  cut 
your  visit  short,  Edith,  for  I  have  an  appointment 
at  home.  No,  no,  (motioning  Mr.  Thornton 
aside,)  1  won't  carry  you  away  yet ;  we  shall  ex- 
pect you  to  dinner.  Grood  morning — good  bye — I 
shall  call  again  soon ;  and  I  shall  be  delighted  tQ 
see  you  at  Seechwood." 

Making  her  adieux  with  rapidity,  and  taking 
Editli's  arm,  she  moved  away.  Mr.  Vemer  held 
the  door  open  for  them,  and  as  they  passed.  Amy 
shook  hands  with  him,  but  she  was  so  busy  in  ex- 
amining a  small  rent  in  her  dress,  that  she  did  not 
once  look  towards  him,  and  Edith  could  scarcely 
tell  whether  this  parting  courtesy  was  consciously 
offered  or  not. 


FOREIGN   MISCELLANY. 

At  a  public  meeting  in  London,  Mr.  Johnson,  one 
of  the  official  assignees  of  the  court  of  bankruptcy, 
illustrated  the  necessity  of  a  reform — 

It  appeared  to  him,  that  up  to  this  hour  the  mer- 
chants of  London  were  ignorant  of  many  of  the 
things  that  happened  in  bankruptcies.  Perhaps 
they  were  not  prepared  for  the  assertion  that  one 
family,  since  the  death  of  the  person  granting  them 
the  privilege,  had  filched  from  the  dividends  of 
bankrupt  estates  no  less  a  sum  than  JC2,000,000 
sterling.  He  would  ffive  the  name,  as  he  had  no 
wish  to  conceal  anything.  He  referred  to  Lord 
Thurlow,  who  was  lord  chancellor,  and  who  died 
in  1791.  He  took  good  care  of  his  children,  and 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Thurlow  was  a  pensioner  off 
dividends  to  the  amount  of  JC7,700  a  year.  And 
yet  the  merchants  sat  quietly  down,  under  such  a 
state  of  things.  Up  to  this  time  there  had  been 
dragged  by  official  assignees  and  others  from  the 
pockets  of  merchants  no  less  an  amount  than  JC3,- 
000,000 ;  and  there  had  been  no  less  than  i^l  ,500,- 
000  of  merchants'  money  frittered  away  in  pensions 
and  sinecures. 

In  the  court  of  queen's  bench,  on  20  Nov.,  the 
proceedings  on  the  writ  of  error  upon  an  indictment 
m  the  case  of  the  Queen  versus  Chadwick  were 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  delivery  of  judgment. 
The  defendant  Chadwick  had  married  one  Harriet 
Fisher,  who  died :  he  then  married  her  sister,  Anne 
Fisher;  but  being  told  that  this  second  marriage 
was  unlawful,  Chadwick  acted  as  if  it  had  never 
taken  place,  and  married  Elizabeth  Barton.  He 
was  indicted  for  bigamy  at  the  Liverpool  Assizes ; 
the  defence  was  rested  on  the  ground  that  the  mar- 
riage with  Anne  Fisher  being  void  in  law,  he  had 
no  wife  alive  at  the  time  of  marrying  Elizabeth  Bar- 
ton. He  was  convicted  on  the  facts,  but  brought 
an  appeal  on  the  point  of  law.  The  real  question 
at  issue,  therefore,  is  the  validity  of  the  marriage 
of  a  widower  vnth  the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife. 
In  giving  judgment.  Lord  Denman  said  that  the 
question  depended  upon  the  construction  of  the  first 
and  second  sections  of  the  6th  and  6th  William  IV. 
c.  54 ;  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  consider  what 
were  those  marriages  vnthin  the  prohibited  degrees 
which  it  was  the  object  of  that  act  to  prevent 
'*  The  prohibited  degrees"  are  set  forth  in  two  acts, 
one  passed  in  the  25th  and  the  other  in  the  28th 
year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth ;  and  among 
them  is  exprenly  enumerated  the  ''  wifb's  sister." 
Many  matters  of  curious  learning  had  been  pressed 


into  the  argument ;  but  to  decide  on  them,  would 
be  to  do  what  the  statnte  was  expressly  meant  to 
prevent  when  it  took  upon  itself  to  declare  what  was 
**  the  law  of  God."  Whether  right  or  not  in  a 
m<Nral  or  critical  point  of  view,  the  provisions  of  the 
law  are  binding  on  the  courts.  In  the  present 
case,  the  second  marriage,  being  within  the  prohib- 
ited degrees,  was  yoid ;  therefore  no  guilt  was 
incnrred  in  contracting  the  last  marriage ;  and  the 
judgment  of  the  court  below  was  petfectly  right. 
The  oUier  judges  having  concurred,  judgment  was 
given  for  the  defendant  in  error. 

During  the  past  week,  surgical  operations  have 
been  performed  under  the  influence  of  the  new 
agent  for  producing  msensibility,  chloroform,  by 
Mi,  Liston  at  University  College  Hospital;  Mr. 
Lawrence,  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital ;  Mr. 
WaUey,  junior,  at  the  Royal  Firee  Hospital ;  Mr. 
Tatum,  at  St.  George's  Hospital ;  Mr.  Kobinson, 
in  dental  surgery ;  and  by  other  operators.  Tl^ese 
operations  have  included  lithotomy,  amputation  of 
the  breast,  excision  of  tumors,  &c.  Although  in 
ever/  case  the  chloroform  has  proved  successful  in 
preventing  pain,  we  would  warn  the  professioa 
against  the  ind»criminate  or  incautious  use  of  an 
agent  of  such  immense  power.  We  do  this,  in 
order  that,  if  possible,  no  discredit  may  fall  on  the 
discovery,  by  accidents  which  care  on  the  part  of 
operating  surgeons  may  prevent. — Lancet ^  Nov.  26. 

The  railway  commissioners  have  prepared  a 
statement  which  is  believed  to  be  substantially  cor- 
rect, and  it  shows  the  fi>Ilowing  results  as  the  rail- 
way expenditure  in  the  years  mentioned — 


T 


1841, 
1842, 
1848, 
1844, 

1845  i  ^^"^  ^'  months, 
' }  Second  six  months, 

.g^  *  i  First  six  months, 
'  ( I  Second  six  months, 

1847,  First  six  months. 
The  latter  half  of  1847  would  probably  show  some- 
what different  results,  as  it  had  not  been  so  easy  to 
borrow  money  or  extract  the  calls  from  the  pockets 
of  the  shareholders.  But  if  works  had  gone  on  at 
the  same  rate,  the  expenditure  would  have  amounted 
in  this  year  to  04,000,000/. ;  in  1848,  to  70,000,- 
000/. ;  in  1849,  to  47,000,000/. ;  and  in  1850,  tQ 
10,000,000/. ;  by  which  time,  probably,  the  works 
already  autiioiized  would  have  been  finished. 


iri, 470,000 

2,980,000 

4,435,000 

6,105,000 

3,510,000 

10,625,000 

9,815,000 

26,670,000 

25,770,000 
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EtMn  Chaabin' JowimL 
TUITION   OP  IDIOTS* 

At  the  oonclusion  of  oar  last  article  on  the  tui- 
tion of  idiots,  we  dwelt  briefly  on  the  methods  of 
excitinff  the  senses  of  taste  and  touch.  We  now 
proceed  to  consider  the  means  to  be  adopted  with  a 
view  of  acting  t)n  the  organ  of  vision.  In  devising 
expedients  for  this  pnrpoee,  as  also  in  every  other 
proceeding  respecting  the  object  in  hand,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  young  subject  must  be  carefuUy  regarded, 
and  the  appliances  made  to  bear  on  the  individual 
in  greater  or  less  intensity,  according  to  the  peculi- 
vity  of  the  case.  In  most  idiots  a  vacant  wander- 
ing fi[aze  is  observable ;  the  first  aim  of  the  tutor 
should  therefore  be  directed  so  as  to  fix  the  eye  of 
the  pupil  on  some  object.  This  may,  in  general, 
be  accomplished  by  holding  up  a  small  substance  in 
the  axis  of  vision,  and  causing  it  to  follow  the  vary- 
ing motions  of  the  eyeballs.  As  soon  as  the  regard 
IS  attracted  to  whatever  is  thus  presented,  and  the 
eye  is  noticed  to  dwell  upon  the  object,  it  should  be 
kept  stationary  until  the  attention  is  fixed  upon  it ; 
and  then  being  slowly  moved  backwards  and  for- 
wards, so  as  to  draw  the  eye  in  a  corresponding 
direction,  a  regular  and  voluntary  action  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  eyeball  becomes  excited.  In  most 
instanoes  this  preliminary  exercise  will  be  followed 
by  the  desired  result ;  but  should  a  more  powerful 
stimulus  be  found  necessary,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
employ  a  luminous  body.  If  this  prove  insufficient, 
the  room  ought  to  be  darkened,  and  a  beam  of  light 
permitted  to  enter  through  a  small  circular  aperture 
in  the  shatter.  To  this  point  the  face  of  the  pupil 
should  then  be  directed  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time ; 
and  when  the  object  of  fixing  the  attention  by  means 
of  this  strong  impression  is  obtained,  the  exercises 
on  the  organ  of  sight,  already  described,  may  be 
adopted  at  a  subsequent  period. 

As  soon  as  the  efforts  to  fix  the  regard  prove  suc- 
cessful, attempts  may  be  made  to  impart  an  idea  of 
color.  To  accomplish  this,  pieces  of  wood,  of  the 
same  form  and  size,  painted  with  the  three  primitive 
colors,  red,  blue,  and  yellow,  as  well  as  white  and 
black,  should  be  provided.  These  should  be  suo- 
cessively  and  slowly  exhibited.  In  due  time  dupli- 
cates of  each  color  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  table ; 
and  the  tutor,  selecting  a  particular  piece  from  the 
•ne  set,  intimates  that  the  pupil  should  take  a  cor- 
responding one  from  the  other  set  which  are  placed 
before  him.  Whenever  an  indication  of  apprecia- 
tion of  color  is  manifested  by  readiness  in  matching 
the  portion  presented  by  the  tator,  it  will  be  advis- 
able to  pronounce  the  name  of  each,  so  as  to  affect 
both  the  eye  and  the  ear  with  a  distinct  impression 
in  relation  to  the  quality  of  the  object  hela  up  for 
observation. 

In  like  manner,  some  unpression  as  to  the  differ- 
ent forms  of  objects  may  be  engendered  by  placing 
on  the  table  pieces  of  wood  having  distinct  and 
marked  shapes— euch  as  sqoare,  circular,  triangular, 
Itc.  The  exercise  with  these  may  be  pursued  in  a 
way  precisely  similar  to  that  adopted  to  impart  ideas 
of  color — namely,  by  first  showing  each  separately, 
then  by  placing  the  whole  before  the  pupil,  and 
drawing  from  a  dupUcate  set  a  particular  piece  to 
be  ma^ed,  and  at  the  same  time  pronouncing  its 
juniu 

When  conducting  this  exercise,  it  is  advisable  to 
Bring  the  sense  of  touch,  as  well  as  that  of  sight, 
kito  play.  The  hand  should  be  caused  to  pass  over 
the  surfiuse  of  each  figure,  so  as  to  distinguish  the 
difoent  sensations  produced  by  objects  (UfibrenUy 


draped.  At  a  more  advanced  period,  it  may  servo 
a  good  purpose  to  bring  each  sense  into  operation 
independent  of  the  other,  vrith  a  view  of  quickening 
them  in  a  still  higher  degree.  To  accomplish  this, 
a  bandage  should  be  li^tiy  passed  over  the  eyes, 
and  then  each  figure  should  be  placed  in  the  hands, 
in  order  that  the  sense  of  touch  may  be  exercised 
to  discover  the  form  of  the  object  without  the  aid 
of  sight ;  and  so,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  eye  may 
be  encouraged  to  discriminate  without  the  assisiance 
of  the  han£. 

The  continued  action  of  the  senses  of  sight  and 
touch  may,  aAer  the  lapse  of  a  short  interval,  be 
made  serviceable  to  communicate  the  separate  ideas 
of  size  and  number.  This  can  be  accomplished  by 
pursuing  the  principle  adopted  to  impart  notions  of 
color.- 

To  give  instruction  as  to  mze  of  objects,  procure 
several  duplicate  pieces  of  wood,  some  in  the  form 
of  squares,  others  oblong,  and  another  set  in  long 
pieces.  Each  set  being  successively  placed  before 
the  pupil,  his  attention  is  to  be  directed  to  them ; 
and  if  he  has  already  conceived  the  idea  of  shape 
from  the  previous  exercise,  he  will  become  con- 
scious that  the  objects  before  him  have  the  same 
figure,  but  are  difierent  in  another  particular— 
namely,  size.  Whenever  this  conception  is  formed, 
the  duplicate  set  may  be  produced,  and  the  exercise 
pursued  in  the  manner  already  described  when 
speaking  on  the  method  of  communicating  ideas  of 
color,  using  the  words  large  or  tmall  as  the  corre- 
sponding fragments  are  presented.  In  conducting 
this,  as  well  as  every  other  exercise,  care  must  bo 
taken  that  no  objects  except  those  in  use  are  exposed 
to  view,  otherwise  ^e  attention  will  become  dis- 
tracted, and  the  ideas  confused.  It  is  equally  im- 
portant to  avoid  wearying  or  irritating  the  pupil  by 
continuing  any  effort  too  long,  or  by  an  unnecessary 
repetitiop  of  performances  in  which  he  is  tolerably 
perfect.  A  judicious  variety  of  action,  passing 
from  the  simple  to  tiie  more  advanced,  bv  bringing 
into  play  the  several  functions  of  the  mind,  prevents 
irksomeness,  and  promotes  improvement  in  a  mate- 
rial degree. 

Notions  of  number  will  be  generated  if  twenty  or 
thirty  circular  pieces  of  white  card  are  exposed  to 
view  in  two  di&rent  quantities,  distinguishing  each 
by  the  words  larger  and  smaller.  As  soon  as  this 
conception  is  created,  equal  numbers  should  be  pre- 
sented, using  at  the  time  the  word  same  or  ake, 
Subseqnentiy,  a  single  portion  should  be  held  up, 
and  indicated  by  pronouncing  the  figure  one,  then 
two,  and  so  on.  Whenever  ideas  of  quantity  and 
number  are  thus  formed,  attempts  should  be  made 
to  impress  the  mind  with  the  corresponding  symbol. 
To  effect  this,  a  blackboard  should  be  provided, 
having  white  spots  painted  upon  it  of  the  same  size 
as  the  pieces  of  card,  and  vrith  the  figure  corre- 
sponding to  the  number  placed  at  the  extremity  of 
each  line,  thus:— 

10 

200 

3000 

A  single  line  shooM  be  exposed  separately,  so  as 
to  show  only  one  figure  and  the  corresponding  cir^ 
cles  at  the  same  time. 

To  those  pupils  who  have  the  capacity,  and  with 
whom  it  is  desirable  to  punue  instroction  further 
respecting  the  power  of  numbers,  the  task  will  be 
much  facilitated,  and  the  object  better  attained,  by 
employing  the  separate  portions  of  card  in  prefer* 
ence  to  the  acbitrary  symools.    The  design  of  tui- 
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ti<m  shoald  be  carefully  kept  in  Yiew-— namely,  that 
of  quickening  the  faculties,  and  creating  clear  con- 
ceptions, so  as  to  turn  them  to  good  account.  We 
should  therefore  be  especially  guarded  against  the 
temptation  of  stepping  oeyond  the  bounds  of  utility ; 
we  should  ever  keep  in  mind  what  ought,  rather 
than  what  can,  be  accomplished. 

It  is  pleasing  to  discover,  amidst  much  that  is 
unattractive  in  these  imperfect  creatures,  some  pe- 
culiarities which  are  singularly  interesting.  Among 
these  may  be  noticed  the  remarkable  susceptibility 
of  the  majority  of  idiots  to  musical  sounds.  Nearly 
all  are  acutely  sensible  of  thb  influence,  though 
they  may  be  unable  to  utter  a  note  or  intelligible 
sound ;  and  many,  ignorant  and  incapable  in  other 
respects,  manifest  a  remarkable  power  of  imitating 
with  the  voice  any  simple  air  which  has  been  care- 
fully and  repeatedly  executed  for  their  benefit. 
This  sensibility  of  the  organ  of  hearing  becomes 
important  as  a  means  of  producing  impressions  and 
awakening  emotions.  By  a  judicious  education  of 
the  ear,  the  tutor  acquires  both  a  capability  of  com- 
municating pleasing  sensations,  and  also  an  in- 
creased power  of  enforcing  obedience  by  a  careful 
and  marked  intonation  of  liis  own  voice,  when  im- 
parting the  various  necessary  directions  to  his 
pupils.  Although  in  general  naturally  acute,  yet 
this  sense  should  receive  a  like  systematic  culture 
with  the  others.  In  addition  to  the  regular  grada- 
tions of  the  gamut,  impressions  should  be  ma^e  by 
striking  various  sonorous  bodies  together,  and  by 
uttering  the  different  vocal  expressions  indicative  of 
the  emotions  of  the  mind.  It  may  be  here  remarked 
that  there  appears  to  be  a  greater  susceptibility  to 
lively  and  well-marked  instrumental  music  than  to 
that  produced  by  the  voice. 

In  following  out  the  foregoing  directions  respect- 
ing the  cultivation  of  the  senses,  great  discretion 
will  be  absolutely  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  tutor 
in  adiusting  the  exercises  to  each  particular  case, 
as  well  as  to  the  relative  imperfections  of  the  differ- 
ent organs  observable  in  the  same  individual.  Care- 
ful observation,  combined  with  a  fsur  amount  of  tact, 
wiU,  however,  lead  to  an  adaptation  of  suitable 
means  to  each  pupil.  It  may  here  be  remarked, 
that  too  rigid  an  observance  of  the  above  directions 
should  not  be  enforced.  Considerable  latitude  should 
be  taken  by  the  tutor,  lest,  by  following  too  rigidly 
the  somewhat  artificial,  though  scientific  and  pro- 
gressive order  of  cultivating  the  senses,  a  degree  of 
irksomeness  might  in  some  instances  be  produced. 
To  prevent  this,  frequent  opportunities  should  be 
made  available  of  directing  the  notice  of  the  pupil 
to  all  ordinary  objects  which  come  within  the  range 
of  his  observation.  He  should  be  made  as  familiar 
with  their  names  and  uses  as  his  imperfect  capacity 
will  allow.  He  should  be  taught  to  handle  various 
articles,  to  attend  to  personal  cleanliness,  to  dress 
and  undress,  as  well  as  to  take  his  food,  without 
assistance.  To  accomplish  all  these  objects,  the 
force  of  example  must  be  brought  into  operation, 
and  much  reliance  must  also  be  placed  on  the  inge- 
nuity, judgment,  patience,  and  perseverance  of  the 
instructor. 

In  pursuing  a  systematic  course  of  training,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  imitative  tendency  is  strongly 
implanted  in  the  objects  before  us.  This  is  a  fortu- 
nate circumstance,  as  by  a  judicious  use  of  that 
well-known  influence  which  the  stronger  has  over 
the  weaker  mind,  a  valuable  means  of  leading  for- 
ward, regulating,  and  rendering  useful  the  rudest 
and  most  inert  materials  is  placed  in  our  hands. 
Of  all  the  various  elementary  principles  brought 


into  operation  in  the  tuition  of  idiots,  this  is  the 
most  powerful  and  important.  It  fortunately  hap- 
pens that  so  useful  an  agent  is  applicable  in  iX\ 
cases,  and  may  be  made  to  bear  with  due  eflScacr 
upon  each,  taking,  as  the  faculties  become  devel- 
oped, a  higher  range  of  action.  It  may  be  divided 
into  three  kinds  or  stages :  first,  the  simple  motions 
of  the  limbs ;  next,  the  handling  of  objects ;  and 
lastly,  the  moral  influence  of  example  in  all  that 
relates  to  conduct  and  duty.  The  manner  of  caus- 
ing the  pupil  to  conceive  and  folloiv  the  various 
positions  of  the  tutor  having  been  already  described 
when  speaking  on  the  regulation  of  muscular  action, 
we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced stage — ^namely,  the  method  to  be  employed 
with  a  view  of  leading,  by  means  of  the  imitative 
tendency,  to  the  use  of  various  implements. 

The  first  step  in  this  important  procedure  may 
be  accomplished  by  placing  on  the  table  two  pieces 
of  wood,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  ordinary  ouild- 
ing  bricks.  One  of  them  being  handed  to  the  youth, 
the  instructor  takes  the  other,  and  placing  it  in  a 
certain  position,  requires  that  the  remaining  piece 
shall  be  moved  by  the  pupil  so  as  to  correspond 
with  it  in  situation.  At  first,  little  or  no  idea  of 
the  intention  is  formed,  and  some  assistance  be- 
comes necessary.  Li  a  short  time,  however,  an 
appreciation  of  the  object  sought  is  engendered, 
and  the  pupil  will  readily  cause  his  portion  to  aa- 
sume  the  various  positions  of  the  opposite  one. 
When  this  is  accomplished,  an  increased  number 
should  be  employed,  and  the  faculty  of  imitation 
cultivated,  by  arranging  one  set  in  a  certain  order, 
to  be  followed  by  the  pupil  with  the  other  set. 
Succeeding  to  this  exercise,  domestic  implements 
may  be  introduced,  and  their  uses  taught  through 
the  power  of  imitation.  Thus,  by  gradual  and  pro- 
gressive steps,  instruction  in  various  easy  occupa- 
tions may  ultimately  be  inculcated,  and  the  appa- 
rently hopeless  object  rendered  useful  and  happy 
by  means  at  once  simple  and  applicable. 

From  what  has  been  already  advanced,  the  reader 
will  perceive  that  the  impressions  received  by  a 
sound  infant  mmd  intuitively,  require  to  be  commu- 
nicated by  artificial  means  to  the  idiot.  In  pursu- 
ing those  higher  branches  of  instruction  which  pre- 
pare him  to  enter  on  active  and  useful  avocations, 
the  same  principle  must  be  carefully  kept  in  view. 
Before  the  attempt  is  made  to  instruct  the  pupil  in 
any  handicraft  employment,  his  ideas  of  form,  and 
his  capability  of  describingvarious figures  in  chalk, 
must  be  fully  cultivated.  This  is  an  exercise  which 
usually  excites  an  agreeable  impression  among  the 
pupils,  and  is  accordingly  entered  on  with  readiness 
and  pleasure.  A  blackboard  being  provided,  the 
tutor  draws  upon  it,  by  means  of  a  rule  and  chalk, 
a  single  line ;  then  requires  that  a  similar  one  shall 
be  imitated  by  each  pupil  in  succession.  The  first 
lesson  is  devoted  to  a  perpendicular  line,  the  next 
to  a  horizontal,  and  the  following  one  to  an  oblique. 

As  soon  as  the  pnpil  has  made  each  respective 
line,  he  should  be  required  to  utter  the  word,  up^ 
flat,  slant,  according  as  the  line  is  perpendicular, 
horizontal,  or  oblique.  After  this  combined  exer- 
cue  of  both  hands  has  been  duly  practised,  he  should 
be  taught  to  draw  a  straight  line  without  the  aid 
of  a  rule.  Then  the  three  lines  he  has  been  taught 
being  connected  at  each  extremity,  a  triangle  be- 
comes represented  on  the  board.  To  familianza 
him,  or  rather  to  impress  him,  with  a  just  concep- 
tion of  the  nature  of  this  picture,  place  in  his  hand 
the  triangular  piece  of  wood  formerly  employed  to 
impart  ideas  of  form,  and  encourage  him  to  compare 
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k  with  the  figure  on  the  boaid.  By  so  doing,  he 
becomes  aware  that  the  lines  he  has  made  constitute 
a  representation  of  the  substance  he  holds  in  his 
hand.  A  little  reflection  will  convince  us  that  the 
Tahous  steps  embraced  in  this  simple  lesson  are  of 
ffreat  value  in  creating  steadiness  and  capability  of 
directing  the  hand,  in  perfecting  the  conception  of 
fonn,  and  in  generating  a  power  to  draw  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  simple  object. 

Whenever  some  proficiency  is  attained  in  drawing 
straight  lines,  the  pupil  should  be  taught  to  describe 
a  curve ;  first  by  the  aid  of  the  rule,  one  extremity 
of  which  being  fixed  by  the  thumb,  forms  an  axis, 
and  becomes  the  centre  of  the  circle.  Subsequently, 
the  hands  should  be  exercised  in  forming  curves 
without  the  aid  of  any  instrument.  After  some 
practice  of  the  eye  and  hand,  in  proportion  to  the 
capacity  of  the  pupil,  these  prelinunary  exercises  in 
the  art  of  drawing  should  be  followed  up  by  efforts 
to  impart  the  power  of  representing  simple  objects. 
This  will  be  effected  with  the  greatest  ease,  by  pre- 
senting the  mathematical  figures,  shaped  in  wood 
for  imitation,  beginning  with  the  triangle,  and  pass- 
ing to  the  square,  circle,  oblong,  oval,  &c.  In  due 
time,  simple  implements,  with  which  the  youth  has 
become  familiar,  should  be  held  up,  that  he  may 
attempt  a  rude  picture  of  them. 

Several  advantages  ensue  from  this  course  of 
tuition.  The  object  sought  is  not  to  make  a  paint- 
er, but  to  expand  and  cultivate  the  mind,  to  open 
out  stores  of  improvement  and  enjoyment  by  this 
sunplest  of  languages — the  hierogljmhical.  It  also 
serves  a  most  useful  purpose  in  perfecting  ideas  of 
shape,  and  a  power  of  imitation  which  can  ulti- 
mately be  turned  to  good  account  in  manual  oper- 
ations requiring  a  capacity  to  cat  and  work  out  rude 
materials  into  useful  articles. 

The  first  instruction  in  letters  la  founded  on  the 
preliminary  exercise  respecting  a  straif^ht  line  and 
curve,  the  various  combinations  of  which  form  the 
complete  alphabet.  This  important  branch  of  in- 
struction is  greatly  facilitated,  and  precise  ideas 
respecting  the  symbols  of  language  are  created,  by 
first  making  known  those  letters  which  consist  of 
sunple  lines,  next  the  circle,  and  lastly  those  con- 
sisting of  a  straight  line  and  portion  of  the  circle. 
We  may  here  remark,  though  not  forming  a  part 
of  this  portion  of  instruction,  that  when  a  consonant 
is  represented,  the  simple  sound  should  be  associ- 
ated with  it,  not  that  compound  with  a  vowel  which 
is  usually  employed  in  ordinary  schools.  This 
both  aids  utterance,  and  prevents  confused  notions. 

Most  idiots  are  mute ;  that  is  to  say,  they  do  not 
utter  any  intelligible  sounds,  owing  to  causes  anal- 
ogous to  those  which  impede  control  over  muscular 
action  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  means  of 
cultivating  the  organ  of  speech  consist  in  producing 
successive  motions  of  the  jaw,  lips,  and  tongue. 
When  the  faculty  of  imitation  is  developed,  and  the 
pupil  is  able  to  control  the  muscles  of  those  parts, 
the  object  may  be  easily  attained  if  the  tutor  exhibit 
the  necessary  movements.  But  in  some  cases,  both 
the  tendency  to  follow  the  actions  of  others,  and 
the  power  over  the  vocal  apparatus,  are  so  imper- 
fect, that  it  becomes  necessary  to  aid  the  muscles. 
The  iaw  should  be  opened  and  closed,  the  lips 
brought  into  various  positions  by  the  use  of  the 
fingers,  and  the  tongue  moved  by  means  of  a  paper 
knife. 

When,  however,  imitation  and  power  of  motion 
are  more  perfect,  the  mechanical  assistance  is  un- 
necessary. Such  exercises  as  whistling,  sucking 
a  ferule,  holding  a  small  body  between  the  Ups, 
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jnrotruding  the  tongue,  and  moving  it  in  every  diieo* 
tion,  should  be  practised.  Afler  these  muscular 
actions  have  been  many  times  exercised,  a  simple 
sound  should  be  uttered  by  the  tutor,  and  repeated 
till  the  pupil  does  the  same.  When  he  becomes 
perfect  m  uttering  simple  labials  and  linguals,  he 
should  be  practis^  in  uttering  consecutive  syllables. 

The  power  of  arrangement  may  be  taiurht  by 
placing  several  square  and  oblong  pieces  of  wood 
so  as  to  form  a  certain  figure,  to  he  miitated  by  the 
pupil.  As  soon  as  some  knowledge  of  letters  is 
communicated,  he  should  be  taught  the  sound  of 
two  letters  combined,  and  then  of  those  which  form 
a  word.  The  instruction  in  this  department  in 
greatly  facilitated  by  having  the  letters  on  separate 
portions  of  card,  so  that  tliey  can  be  selected  and 
brought  together.  The  first  words  formed  should 
be  substantives  of  one  syllable  only,  as  hat,  cap,  &c. 
The  object  should  also  be  presented  at  the  time,  so 
as  to  impress  the  mind  with  the  power  of  the  letters 
employed  in  forming  the  word.  No  words  should 
be  used  of  which  the  meaning  has  not  been  com- 
municated. 

From  substantives  proceed  to  adjectives :  show 
that  a  hat  may  be  white  or  black;  then^  to  yerbs: 
form  the  sentence  "  move  the  hat,"  and  when  mov- 
ing it,  point  to  the  verb.  So  with  prepositions, 
place  an  object  in,  on,  under  the  hat,  &c.,  repeat- 
mg  the  respective  preposition,  and  showing  the- 
word  whenever  the  object  is  placed  in  these  diflfer 
ent  situations. 

We  now  approach  a  most  important  department 
of  tuition ;  namely,  that  of  moral  guidance.  Owing 
to  the  inherent  deficiencies  already  described,  the 
several  actions  of  idiots,  constituting  conduct,  be- 
long in  a  great  measure  to  that  class  termed  evil. 
To  check  this  unfortunate  tendency,  and  to  culti- 
vate the  moral  sense,  so  as  to  engender  ideas  of 
duty  and  improved  conduct,  form  the  highest  office 
of  the  tutor.  Although  certain  influences  about  to* 
be  described  may  be  said  strictly  to  belong  to  the- 
class  of  moral  agents,  yet  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
every  step  already  taken  bears  on  the  same  end  ia 
a  most  material  degree.  The  faculties  have  beea 
cultivated,  knowledge  imparted,  and  an  aflfectionata- 
regard  for,  and  obedient  reliance  on,  the  tutor  i» 
felt.  During  the  whole  progress  of  intellectual 
training,  it  is  vitally  important  that  the  moral  sensa 
be  regarded,  and  that  means  should  be  taken  to> 
regulate  and  cultivate  it.  The  first  object  to  be 
accomplished  is  to  prevent  the  pupil  from  commitr 
ting  any  evil  act ;  the  next,  to  direct  hiin  to  a*  more- 
improved  conduct  by  constant  supervision);  and 
lastly,  to  promote  a  desire  and  will  to  continue 
such  conduct  when  no  control  is  exercised  over 
him.  It  will  be  perceived  that,  in  tnuhing  the- 
moral  sense,  a  course  very  similar  to  that  adopted 
in  ihe  regulation  of  muscular  action  is  lecommended 
to  be  pursued ;  namely,  first  the  prevention  of  vioious 
tendencies  and  habits ;  next,  a  judicious  regulation 
under  control ;  and  lastly,  a  free  and  unrestrained 
power,  stimulated  by  due  excitants. 

In  accomplishing  this  latter  and  very  exalted  duty, 
the  pupil  should  he  taught  to  notice,  compare,  and 
judge-— in  fact,  to  reason,  and  then  to  will.  Ho 
should  be  made  to  feel  his  wants  both  in  food  and 
clothing,  and  to  supply  them  by  fetching  the  neces- 
sary articles  from  a  distant  part  of  the  establishment. 
When  conducting  this  moral  tuition,  the  first  dawn- 
ing of  a  better  disposition  should  be  carefully  looked 
for,  and  made  available  when  discovered.  It  is 
probable  that,  after  the  perverse  propensities  have 
been  conquered,  and  the  pupil  has  submitted  to  di- 
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rection  in  a  better  coune,  some  manifestation  of  a 
new  desire  or  will  may  become  apparent.  This, 
if  correct,  should  be  actively  encourBq^,  and  other 
aids  sought  for  to  cultivate  and  gratify  pure  tastes 
and  feelings.  By  these  means,  he  will,  in  course 
of  time,  he  made  sensible  of  niany  rational  enjoy- 
ments, the  gratification  of  which  can  be  turned  to 
good  account  as  rewards  for  improved  conduct. 

Our  remarks  on  the  tuition  specially  adapted  to 
the  idiotic  having  already  occupied  so  much  space, 
we  are  unable  to  dwell  at  any  length  on  the  means 
applicable  to  those  children  in  whom  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mental  faculties  has  been  retarded, 
owing  to  the  occurrence  of  certain  actions  of  the 
brain  which  have  supervened  after  birth.  The 
gymnastic  exercises  calculated  to  invigorate  the 
bodily  functions  may  be  safely  encouraged,  but  it 
will  be  advisable  to  adopt  precautions  respecting 
those  agents  destined  to  stimulate  the  brain  in  a 
direct  manner,  lest,  by  an  injudicious  excitement 
of  a  disordered  organ,  additional  disturbance  arise, 
^hich  it  may  be  difficult  to  dlay.  The  advice  of 
a  medical  man  should  be  sought,  who,  taking  into 
jaccount  the  cause  which  has  operated  in  preventing 
the  expansion  of  the  mind,  will  be  able  to  suggest 
what  exercises  are  likely  to  prove  advantageous, 
and  what  prejudicial. 

Somethm^  remains  to  be  said  respecting  the 
properties  of  the  individual  required  to  execute  this 
nice  and  delicate  work  of  tuition.  He  who  is  em- 
ployed in  the  task  should  possess  many  amiable 
qualities.  A  mild,  gentle,  persuasive,  serene,  and 
charitable  nature  should  be  sought  for,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  weak  and  yielding  disposition  is  to  be 
avoided.  With  much  calm  self-possession  should  be 
united  an  equal  share  of  firmness,  consistency  and 
perseverance.  Those  endowments  of  temper,  ad- 
dress, forbearance,  superior  judgment,  and  strong 
determination,  constituting  a  power  to  command, 
are  especially  needed ;  as  well  as  that  ready  and 
decisive  appliance  of  just  means  to  every  emergency, 
usually  denominated  tact.  Considerable  play  and 
power  of  voice,  gesture,  and  look,  are  necessary  to 
fix  attention,  communicate  an  impression,  and  en- 
force obedience.  A  capability  to  enter  with  spirit 
on  various  games  and  pastimes,  and  a  facility  of 
expressing  emotion,  as  well  as  a  taste  for  music, 
are  all  desirable  qualities. 

The  power  of  observation  should  be  studiously 
applied,  the  peculiarities  of  each  pupil  carefully 
marked,  and  met  with  that  discretion  which  can 
alone  lead  to  success. 

We  have  now  traced  some  of  the  essential  influ- 
ences destined  to  elevate  the  most  inert  and  de- 
eraded  creature,  by  the  education  of  the  whole 
beine  to  the  likeness  of  man.  The  means  are  as 
simple  and  applicable  as  they  are  sound  and  philo- 
sophical, and  It  is  only  necessary  to  use  them  with 
energy  and  discretion,  to  secure  happy  results. 

From  Chamben*  JoaroaL 

TRUMAN   HENRT   SAFFORD. 

This  is  the  name  of  a  boy,  now  ten  years  of  age, 
<wh«,  if  he  lives,  and  continues  to  enjoy  mental  and 
.  corporeal  health,  will  in  all  probability  be  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  America  has  ever  pro- 
educed.  He  is  not  one  of  those  *' prodigies'^  in 
whom  a  single  faculty  is  developed  to  a  preter- 
natural extent ;  for  his  general  talent  is  nearly  as 
conspicuous  as  his  aptitude  for  mathematics.  He 
has  both  the  will  and  the  power  to  learn  in  a  very 
extraordinary  degree,  and  his  success  cannot  by 


any  means  tie  ascribed,  as  in  other  cases,  to  the 
collective  energies  of  his  mind  being  turned  into  a 
single  channel. 

He  was  bom  at  Royalton,  Windsor  County, 
Vermont,  on  the  6th  of  January,  1836.  His  fjeithei 
is  a  farmer,  and  a  person  of  considerable  intelli- 
gence ;  and  both  his  parents,  during  the  earlier 
portion  of  their  lives,  were  instructors  of  youth. 
From  his  father  he  appears  to  have  inherited  his 
passion  /or  mathematical  studies,  and  from  his 
mother  a  nervous  temperament,  so  exquisite, 

''  That  one  might  almost  say  his  body  thought." 

In  his  first  year,  he  was  so  delicate,  so  fragile,  that 
perhaps  no  other  mother  could  have  reared  him ; 
but  from  the  wan,  unearthly  lips  of  the  infant  there 
came  questions  that  made  the  listeners  start  and 
thrill  by  their  preternatural  intellicrence.  It  seemed 
as  if  he  had  come  into  the  world  with  a  cravinff 
for  knowledge,  which  he  waited  only  for  the  gift 
of  speech  to  **  wreak  upon  expression."  But  it 
was  not  till  his  third  year  that  the  grand  bias  of 
his  mind  was  suspected ;  nor  did  this  fully  develop 
itself  till  three  years  after.  His  parents  had  already 
amused  themselves  with  his  power  of  calculating 
numbers;  but  one  day  now,  as  we  are  told,  he 
*'  remarked  to  his  mother,  that  if  he  knew  how 
many  rods  it  was  round  his  father's  large  meadow, 
he  could  tell  the  measure  in  barleycorns.  When 
his  father  came  in,  she  mentioned  it  to  him ;  and 
he,  knowing  the  dimensions  of  the  field,  made  a 
calculation,  and  told  the  boy  it  was  1040  rods ;  the 
lad,  afler  a  few  minutes,  gave  617,760,  as  the  dis- 
tance in  barleycorns,  '  in  his  head,'  as  the  phrase 
is." 

This  vras  sufficiently  remarkable  in  a  child  of 
six  years  of  age ;  but  before  his  eighth  year,  he  had 
gone  to  the  extent  of  the  famous  Zerah  Colbum's 
powers,  and  had  answered,  in  fifteen  minutes,  all 
the  questions  which  more  recently  made  the  repu- 
tation of  a  negro  boy,  detecting  three  mtBtakes 
either  of  the  press  or  the  boy.  But  these  feats 
were  not  achievedT-and  this  is  the  most  promising 
fact  in  his  history-^by  the  kind  of  intuition  usually 
observable  in  such  cases,  but  by  means  of  study ; 
and  it  was  observed  that  he  improved  rapidly  by 
practice,  and  lost  proportionately  when  he  neglected 
the  cultivation  of  his  powers.  At  this  time  he 
acquired  from  books  some  knowledge  of  algebra 
and  geometry,  and  appeared  to  possess,  *'  in  addi- 
tion to  the  power  of  performing  lengthy  calculations 
in  his  head,  the  higher  power  of  comprehending 
and  solving  abstruse  and  difficult  questions  in  the 
various  branches  of  mathematics." 

He  was  now  attacked  by  typhus  fever ;  and  an 
incident  of  his  illness  is  related  which  exhibits  at 
once  his  passion  for  such  studies  and  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  his  nervous  temperament.  "When 
the  alarming  crisis  of  his  disease  had  passed,  and 
he  was  slowly  recovering,  he  plead  most  aflfect- 
ingly  with  his  mother  for  Day's  Algebra  and  his 
slate.  His  mother,  aware  of  his  extreme  nervoos- 
ness  and  irritability  at  the  time,  thought  it  would 
be  better  to  gratify  than  to  refuse  him,  and  gave 
him  the  algebra  and  slate.  He  immediately  com- 
menced making  a  long  statement,  which  extended 
neariy  across  the  slate ;  but  before  he  could  finirii 
it,  his  little  hand  failed,  his  pencil  dropped,  and 
giving  up  in  despair,  he  burst  mto  tears,  and  wept 
long  and  bitterly."  After  his  recovery,  Hutton^s 
Mathematics  and  the  Cambridge  Mathematics  were 
added  to  his  few  books,  and  in  the  winter  of 
1844 — 45  he  studied  hard.    In  tho^following- spring, 
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Dr.  Chester  Dewi^,  a  mathematioiaii  well  known 
throaffhout  the  United  States,  writes  of  him  thns  : 
— *'  lie  is  not  one  of  the  calculators  bv  instinct,  if 
I  may  use  the  language,  but  a  real  regular  reasoner, 
on  correct  and  established  principles,  taking  the 
easiest  and  most  direct  course.  As  he  had  Hut- 
ton's  Mathematics,  and  wanted  some  logarithms, 
his  father  told  me  he  computed  the  logarithms  from 
1  to  60  by  the  formula  given  by  Hutton,  which 
were  afterwards  found  to  oe  the  same  in  a  table  of 
logarithms  for  the  same  number  of  decimals.  He  is 
a  wonderful  boy.  His  mind  seems  bent  on  the 
study  of  mathematics,  and  he  takes  his  books  about 
with  him,  that  he  may  study  some  every  day.  He 
was  also  much  interested  in  three  lectures  on  chem- 
istry, that  he  attended.  He  seems  very  able  to 
make  a  practical  application  of  his  knowledge. 
His  mind  is  too  active ;  and  when  roused  in  the 
night,  or  made  wakeful  by  his  nervous  tempera- 
ment, it  is  often  difficult  to  arrest  the  current  of 
his  thoughts  on  some  interesting  calculation.  The 
study  of  mathematical  relations  seems  to  be  amuse- 
ment to  him." 

He  was  now  taken  to  Hanover,  where  he  saw 
for  the  first  time  an  extensive  collection  of  books 
and  mathematical  instruments.  The  sight  made 
the  poor  nervous  student  wild  with  excitement; 
and  when  taken  away,  he  was  drowned  in  tears. 
On  returning  home  from  a  little  tour,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  had  been  introduced  to  various  scien- 
tific men,  and  had  his  library  enriched  by  several 
useful  acquisitions,  he  set  about  constructing  an 
almanac,  which  was  actually  put  to  press  in  the 
autumn  of  1845,  having  been  cast  when  its  author 
was  just  nine  years  and  a  half  old.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  calculated  four  different  almanac  calen- 
dars-—one  for  Cincinnati,  which  was  published 
with  a  portrait ;  one  for  Philadelphia ;  one  for  Bos- 
ton ;  and  one  for  his  native  Vermont.  *'  While 
getting  up  the  Cincinnati  one,  he  became  much 
abstracted  in  his  manner,  wandered  about  with  his 
head  down,  talking  to  himself,  ^.,  as  is  his  man- 
ner while  originating  new  rules.  His  father  ap- 
proached him,  and  inquired  what  he  was  doing, 
and  found  that  he  had  originated  a  new  rule  for 
getting  moon  risings  and  settings,  accompanied 
with  a  table  which  saves  full  one  fourth  of  the  work 
in  casting  moop  risings.  This  rule,  with  a  num- 
ber of  others  for  calculating  eclipses,  is  preserved 
with  his  manuscript  almanacs  in  the  hbrary  of 
Harvard  University."  This  almanac  was  placed 
upon  a  par  by  scientific  men  with  the  works  of 
mathematicians  of  mature  years ;  and  the  wonder- 
ful boy,  who  saw  two  editions  of  his  book  sold 
almost  immediately— one  of  7000,  and  one  of 
17,000  copies — became  at  once  a  public  character. 

"  Not  satisfied,"  says  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Adams 
of  him  at  this  time,  '*  with  the  old,  circuitous  pro- 
cesses of  demonstration,  and  impatient  of  delay, 
young  Safford  is  constantly  evolving  new  rules  for 
abridging  his  work.  He  has  found  a  new  rule  by 
which  to  calculate  eclipses,  hitherto  unknown,  so 
far  as  I  know,  to  any  mathematician.  He  told  me 
it  would  shorten  the  work  nearly  one  third.  When 
finding  this  rule,  for  two  or  three  days  he  seemed 
to  be  m  a  sort  of  trance.  One  morning  very  early 
he  came  rushing  down  stairs,  not  stoppmg  to  dress 
himself,  poured  on  to  his  slate  a  stream  of  figures, 
and  soon  cried  out,  in  the  wildness  of  his  joy, 
*0h,  &th0r,  I  have  got  it— I  have  got  it!  It 
comes — ^it  comes !'  " 

We  now  proceed  to  give  the  results  of  a  regular 
examination  of  the  boy,  in  which  the  questions  were 


prepared  beforehand  by  a  skilful  mathematician, 
with  the  view  of  testing  his  powers  to  the  uttermost. 
^*  I  went,  firmly  expecting  to  be  able  to  confound 
him,  as  I  had  previously  prepared  myself  with 
various  problems  for  his  solution.  I  did  not  sup 
pose  it  possible  for  a  boy  of  ten  years  only  to  be 
able  to  play,  as  with  a  top,  with  all  the  higher 
branches  of  mathematics.  jBut  in  this  I  was  dis- 
appointed. Here  follow  some  of  the  questions  I 
put  to  him,  and  his  answers.  I  said,  '  Can  you 
tell  me  how  many  seconds  old  I  was  last  Maroh, 
the  12th  day,  when  I  was  twenty-seven  years  old?* 
He  replied  instantly,  '85,255,200.'  Then  said 
I,  *  The  hour  and  minute  hands  of  a  clock  are  ex- 
actly together  at  12  o^clock :  when  are  they  next 
together  V  Said  he,  as  quick  as  thought,  '  1  h. 
5  5-11  m.'  And  here  I  will  remark  Siat  I  had 
only  to  read  the  sum  to  him  once.  He  did  not 
care  to  see  it,  but  only  to  hear  it  announced  once, 
no  matter  how  long.  Let  this  fact  be  remembered 
in  connection  with  some  of  the  lon^  and  blind  sums 
I  shall  hereafter  name,  and  see  if  it  does  not  show 
his  amazing  power  of  conception  and  compre- 
hension. Also,  he  would  perform  the  sums  meur 
tally,  and  also  on  a  slate,  working  by  the  briefest 
and  strictest  rules,  and  hurrying  on  to  the  answer 
with  a  rapidity  outstripping  all  capacity  to  keep 
up  with  him.  The  next  sum  I  gave  him  was  this : 
'  A  man  and  his  wife  usually  drank  out  a  cask  of 
beer  in  twelve  days ;  but  when  the  man  was  firom 
home  in  lasted  the  woman  thirty  days.  How 
many  days  would  the  man  alone  be  drinking  it?' 
He  whirled  about,  rolled  up  his  eyes,  and  replied 
at  once,  *  20  days.'  Then  said  I,  *  What  number 
is  that  which,  being  divided  by  the  product  of  its 
digits,  the  quotient  is  three ;  and  if  18  be  added, 
the  digits  will  be  inverted?'  He  flew  out  of  his 
chair,  whirled  round,  rolled  up  his  wild  flashing 
eyes,  and  said,  in  about  a  minute,  '  24.'  Then 
said  I,  'Two  persons,  A  and  B,  departed  from 
different  places  at  the  same  time,  and  travelled 
towards  each  other.  On  meeting,  it  appeared  that 
A  had  travelled  18  miles  more  than  B,  and  that  A 
could  have  gone  B's  journey  in  15}  days,  bnt  B 
would  have  been  28  days  in  performing  A's  jour- 
ney. How  far  did  each  travel?'  He  flew  round 
the  room,  round  the  chairs,  writhing  his  little  body 
as  if  in  agony,  and  in  about  a  minute  sprung  up  to 
me  and  said,  '  A  travelled  72  miles,  and  B  54 
miles— did  n't  they?'  'Yes.'  Then  said  I, « What 
two  numbers  are  those  whose  sum,  multiplied  by 
the  greater,  is  equal  to  77,  and  whose  diff*erence, 
multiplied  by  the  less,  is  equal  to  12?'  He  again 
shot  out  of  his  chair  like  an  arrow,  flew  about  the 
room,  his  eyes  wildly  rolling  in  their  sockets,  and 
in  about  a  minute  said,  '4 and  7.'  'Well,'  scid 
I,  '  the  sum  of  two  numbers  is  8,  and  the  sum  of 
their  cubes  152.  What  are  the  numbers?'  Said 
he  instantly,  '  3  and  5.'  Now,  in  regard  to  tl.ese 
sums,  they  are  the  hardest  in  Davies'  Algebra. 

"  I  took  him  into  the  mensuration  of  solids 
Said  I, '  What  is  the  entire  surface  of  a  regular 
pyramid,  whose  slant  height  is  17  feet,  and  the 
base  a  pentagon,  of  which  each  side  is  33.5  feet?' 
In  about  two  minutes,  after  amplifying  round  the 
room,  as  his  custom  is,  he  replied  '  3354.5558,' 
'  How  did  you  do  it?'  said  I.  He  answered, 
'  Multiply  33.5  by  5,  and  that  product  by  8.5,  and 
add  this  product  to  the  product  obtained  by  squar- 
ing 33.5,  and  multiplying  the  square  by  the  tabular 
area  taken  from  the  table  corresponding  to  a  pen- 
tagon.' On  looking  at  this  process,  it  \s  strictly 
scientific.    Add  to  this  the  fact,  that  I  was  examine 
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mg  him  on  different  brtnclies  of  the  mathematieB 
leqairing  the  application  of  different  rules,  and  that 
he  went  from  one  anm  to  another  with  rapidity, 
performing  the  work  io  his  mind  when  asked,  and 
the  wonder  is  still  greater.  Then  I  desired  him  to 
find  the  surface  of  a  sphere.  '  Hence,'  said  I, 
'  required  the  area  of  the  surfkce  of  the  earth,  its 
diameter  being  7921  miles  t'  He  replied  as  quick 
as  thought,  '  197,111,024  square  miles.'  To  do 
it,  he  had  to  square  7921,  and  multiply  the  product 
by  3.1416.  Then  I  wished  him  to  giye  me  the 
solidity  of  a  sphere ;  therefore,  said  1,  '  What  is 
the  solidity  of  the  earth,  the  mean  diameter  being 
7918.7  miles  V  He  writhed  about,  flew  rapidly 
about  the  room,  flashed  his  eyes,  and  in  about  a 
minute  said,  <  259,993,792,083.'  To  do  this,  he 
multiplied  the  cube  of  7918.7  by  5236.  I  believe 
he  used  a  few  figures  in  doing  this  sum,  but  it  was 
unnecessary,  as  he  performed  a  much  larger  one  in 
his  mind,  as  I  shall  soon  show.  I  then  asked  him 
to  give  me  the  cube  root  of  3,723,875.  He  replied 
quicker  than  I  could  write  it,  and  that  mentally, 

*  156— is  it  notr  'Yes.'  Then  said  I,  *  What  is 
the  cube  root  of  5,177,717?'     Said  he,  '173.' 

*  Of  7,880,599!'  He  instanUysaid, '  199.'  These 
roots  he  gave,  calculated  wholly  in  his  mind, 
as  quick  as  you  could  count  one.  I  then  asked  his 
parents  if  I  might  give  him  a  hard  sum  to  perform 
mentally.  They  said  they  did  not  wish  to  tax  his 
mind  loo  much,  nor  ofien  to  its  full  capacity,  but 
were  quite  willing  to  let  me  try  him  once.  Then 
said  I,  '  Multiply,  in  your  head,  365,365,365,365,- 
365  by  365,365,365,365,365,365 !'  He  flew  round 
the  room  like  a  top,  pulled  his  pantaloons  over  the 
top  of  his  boots,  bit  his  hand,  rolled  his  eyes  in 
their  sockets,  sometimes  smiling  and  talking,  and 
then  seeming  to  be  in  agony,  until,  in  not  more 
than  one  minute,  said  he,  '  133,491,850,208,566,- 
925,016,658,299,941,583,225 !'  The  boy's  father. 
Rev,  C.  N.  Smith,  and  myself,  had  each  a  pencil 
and  slate  to  take  down  the  answer,  and  he  gave  it 
to  us  in  periods  of  three  figures  each,  as  fast  as  it 
was  possible  for  us  to  write  them.  And  what  was 
still  more  wonderful,  he  began  to  multiply  at  the 
left  hand,  and  to  bring  out  the  answer  from  left  to 
right,  giving  first  •  133,491,'  &c.  Here,  con- 
founded above  measure,  I  gave  up  the  examination. 
The  boy  looked  pale,  and  said  he  was  tired.  He 
said  it  was  the  largest  sum  he  had  ever  done !" 

Well,  indeed,  may  the  poor  child  have  looked 
pale,  after  a  three  hours'  examination  like  this ! 
duch  experiments  resemble  certain  animal  murders, 
in  which  the  victim  is  tortured  to  death  for  the 
gratification  of  scientific  curiosity.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  young  Safford  has  been  pronounced  to  be 
•*  fore-doomed. "  But  more  merciful  inquirers  have 
^ven  a  very  difl^nt  acocount  of  the  relative  work- 
ing of  his  mind  and  body.  They  deny  any  distor- 
tion of  features,  any  clouding  of  the  brow,  any 
diminution  of  the  cheerful  brightness  of  his  boyish 
eye.  They  tell  us  that  he  walks  vrith  a  free  step 
round  the  room,  threading  his  way  behind  chairs, 
gliding  into  comers,  and  looking  up  at  the  ques- 
tioner as  he  passes  with  a  smile,  apparently  no 
more  fatigued  than  a  boy  with  his  usual  play.  It 
would  seem  clear  firom  this  that  if  he  is  fore- 
doomed, it  is  not  by  nature,  but  by  man.  But  the 
firail  constitution,  the  delicate  hesdth,  the  small 
limbs,  the  brilliant  eyes,  the  pallid  countenance, 
are  not  necessarily  indications  of  early  death  ;  and 
there  are  circumstances  in  the  case  before  us  which 
give  every  hope  that  if  the  boy  only  receives  fahr 
play,  he  may  live  long  enough  to  obtain  a  perma- 
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nent  place  in  the  constellation  of  i 
of  passing  away,  as  some  anticipate,  like  the  meteor 
of  a  moment.  One  of  these  dreumstanoes  is  what 
appears  to  us  to  be  the  curious  and  interesting  fact, 
that  in  him  the  intellectual  does  not  require  to  draw 
upon  the  physical  man  for  aid  in  extraordinary 
emergencir*.  In  ordinary  cases,  when  the  feats, 
as  in  Uie  present,  are  not  performed  by  intuition, 
but  are  the  result  of  previous  study,  the  calculator 
or  reasoner  suspends,  so  for  as  he  can,  the  exer- 
cise of  those  faculties  that  are  applied  to  the  uses 
of  the  body :  he  abstracts  his  senses  from  external 
objects,  and  appears  either  to  exact  from  them 
some  mysterious  aid  within,  or  at  least  to  require  a 
strict  neutrality.  With  the  Averment  boy,  on  the 
contrary,  the  external  perceptions  seem  to  quicken 
in  the  mental  excitement.  The  exercise  of  his 
body  goes  on  at  the  same  moment  with  the  exer- 
cise of  his  mind ;  and  if  he  is  engaged  in  any 
ordinary  employment  at  the  time,  instead  of  sus- 
pending it,  he  redoubles  his  energy.  This  affords 
a  hope  that  in  his  case  the  mind  may  notbe  woriced 
in  any  fotal  disproportion. 

The  value  of  that  mind  may  be  collected  from 
the  following  statements  by  Mr.  Adams,  the  gen- 
tleman who  tested  his  powers  so  rigorously. 

'*  But  young  Safford *s  strength  does  not  lie 
wholly  in  the  mathematics.  He  has  a  sort  of  men- 
tal absorption.  His  infant  mind  drinks  in  knowl- 
edge as  Uie  spbnge  does  water.  Chemistry,  bota- 
ny, philosophy,  geography,  and  history,  are  his 
sport.  It  does  not  make  much  diflerence  what 
question  you  ask  him,  he  answers  very  readily.  I 
spoke  to  him  of  some  of  the  recent  discoveries  in 
chemistry.  He  understood  them.  I  spoke  to  him 
of  the  solidification  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  by  Pro- 
fessor Johnston  of  the  Wesleyan  University.  He 
said  he  understood  it.  Here  his  eyes  flashed  fire, 
and  he  began  to  explain  the  process. 

**  His  memory,  too,  is  very  retentive.  He  has 
pored  over  Gregory*s  Dictionary  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences  so  much,  that  I  serioiuly  doubt  whether 
there  can  be  a  question  asked  him,  drawn  from 
either  of  those  immense  volumes,  that  he  will  not 
answer  instantly.  I  saw  the  volumes,  and  also 
noticed  that  he  had  left  his  marks  on  almost  everj 

6Lge.  I  asked  to  see  his  mathematical  works, 
e  sprung  into  his  study  and  produced  me  Green- 
leafs  Arithmetic,  Perkins'  Algebra,  Playfair's 
Euclid,  Pike's  Arithmetic,  Davies'  Algebra,  Hut- 
ton's  Mathematics,  Flint's  Surveying,  the  Cam- 
bridge Mathematics,  Oummere's  Astronomy,  and 
several  nautical  almanacs.  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
mastered  them  all.  He  replied  that  he  had.  And 
an  examination  of  him,  for  the  space  of  three  hoore, 
convinced  me  that  he  had ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
that  he  had  far  outstripped  them.  His  knowledge 
is  not  intuitive.  He  is  a  pure  and  profound  rea- 
soner." 

What  to  do  with  this  remarkable  boy  was  the 
question.  A  neighboring  bank  effered  him  a 
thousand  dollars  a  year  to  enact  the  part  of  a  ma- 
chine for  calculating  interest.  Another  admirer  of 
genius,  equally  disposed  to  turn  the  penny  by  it, 
advised  his  father  to  carry  him  about  the  country 
as  a  show ;  in  the  hope,  no  doubt,  that  his  intel- 
lectual ffreatness  might  stand  as  well  in  the  market 
as  the  physical  littleness  of  Greneral  Tom  Thumb. 
If  this  plan  had  been  carried  into  effect,  we  shoukl 
have  had  him  in  England  no  doubt;  when,  of 
course,  her  Majesty  and  her  principal  nobility  would 
have  treated  him  with  at  least  the  distinction  they 
lavished,  so  honorably  to  themselves  and  to  thie 
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QhftiMiler  of  tha  Biitisk  eowt,  npoo  the  dwarf! 
Some  thoaght  he  should  be  lavishly  supplied  with 
books,  and  his  geDios  left  undisturbed  to  itself; 
while  others  contended  that  he  ought  to  have  the 
benefit  of  a  public  education,  superintended  by  men 
eminent  for  their  acquirements.  This  last  opinion, 
we  are  happy  to  say,  was  adopted  by  his  father ; 
who,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Harvard  University, 
lemoved  to  Cambridge  with  his  family,  where  about 
this  time  last  year  Trvman  Henry  Safford  was 
Traced  under  the  charge  of  Principal  Everett  and 
Professor  Pierce. 

The  above  is  compiled,  so  far  as  tiie  facts  are 
concerned,  from  a  long  article  in  a  Boston  (Ameri- 
can) paper,  called  the  *' Christian  Alliance  and 
Family  Visitor." 


From  EI  Heraldo,  of  Madrid. 
SPAIN,  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AND  MEXICO. 

Trb  events  which  are  now  taking  place  in  the 
imfortonate  republic  of  Mexico,  unhappily  concur 
to  corroborate  the  sad  predictions  which  we  uttered 
not  long  since,  when  we  represented  as  the  only 
possible  remedy  in  its  present  precarious  situation, 
the  establishment  of  a  Mexican  monarchy  under  a 
Spanish  prince.  The  colossus  which  was  then 
trampling  it  down  is  engaged  in  the  consummation 
of  its  work ;  and,  although  at  the  expense  of  severe 
fltrnggles  and  sanguinary  losses,  there  is  no  doubt 
of  its  complete  triumph.  The  ancient  kingdom  of 
Montezuma  will  succumb,  and  Mexico,  as  a  nation, 
will  fade  from  the  political  scene.  Would  matters 
have  reached  this  dismal  extremity,  if  the  Mexicans, 
comprehending  their  real  interests,  had  thrown  them- 
selves into  the  arms  of  the  old  mother  country,  and 
placed  themselves  under  the  shelter  of  its  friendly 
protection  1    We  answer,  certainly  not ! 

Meanwhile,  one  feat  of  arms  after  another  is  suc- 
cessively placing  the  most  important  places  in  Mex- 
ico at  the  disposal  of  the  American  army ;  yet  the 
United  States  cannot  congratulate  themselves  on 
the  victory.  Why — ^if  it  he  true  that  they  are  ad- 
vancing from  conquest  to  conquest — is  the  work  of 
victory  found  less  easy  of  accomplishment  than 
there  was  at  first  reason  to  believe  ?  Those  who 
before  yielded  their  posts  without  a  struggle  are 
now  defending  themselves,  and  fighting  with  the 
ferocity  of  despair.  An  entire  people  are  not  easily 
subjugated,  nor  are  they  to  be  erased  from  the  list 
of  nations  by  two  or  three  victories. 

The  proud  and  potent  Federal  Republic  will 
doubtless  triumph  over  the  disunited  and  exhausted 
Mexicans,  if  not  by  force  of  arms,  at  all  events  by 
protocols ;  but  we  repeat  that,  apart  from  the  vain 
glory  of  satisfied  pride,  the  annexation  of  this  new 
state  to  those  of  the  Union  will  be  found  more  prej- 
udicial than  useful.  The  territory  of  the  U.  States 
is  already  too  extensive  to  allow  this  new  acquisi- 
tion to  serve  otherwise  than  as  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  government;  and  either  probabilities 
win  b*5  falsified,  or  the  eventful  result  will  be  the 
splitting  up  of  that  powerful  republic  into  an  infinite 
nomber  of  others,  without  the  possibility  of  prevent- 
ing this  forcible  dismemberment,  which  the  times 
wQl  enforce.  And,  if  to  this  local  reason  be  added 
the  natural  antipathy  which  roust  necessarily  pre- 
vail between  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered,  and 
the  distinct  habits,  the  difference  of  religion,  lan- 
ffQage,  and  customs,  it  is  not  doubtful  that  the 
Korth  Americans  will  not  enjoy  a  single  moment 
d*  tranquillity  in  their  new  sovereignty. 

But  evea  if  this  distant,  and  perhaps  ill-omened 


future  somewhat  soflfen  to  As  tli^  sadness  of  lim 
event  which  we  deplore,  it  is  no  less  certain  that- 
the  last  fragment  of  the  Spanish  raoe  will  disappeu 
from  those  countries,  and  that  wkh  it  will  vanish 
the  remotest  hope  of  the  eventual  recovery  by  the 
mother  country,  of  the  legitimate  infloenoe  which  it 
was  called  upon  to  exercise  in  those  colonies,  for 
merly  the  brightest  diadem  in  its  crown  of  the  two 
worlds. 

We  do  not  wish  direetly  to  inculpate  any  govern- 
ment whatsoever ;  but  there  has  been  much  Mind- 
ness,  inattention,  and  neglect,  in  so  acting  as  to 
allow  our  ancient  transmarine  colonies  to  become 
an  easy  prize  to  the  haughty  rival  of  England,  in- 
stead of  having  received  them  beneath  the  agis  of 
its  ancient  national  flag. 

And  if  the  cupidity  of  the  American  colossos 
should  be  satiated  with  its  conquests,  already  se- 
cured, these  evils  would  be  less  deplorable,  but  its 
tendency  is  strikingly  marked.  The  preponderat- 
ing republic  of  the  Kew  World  cannot  oomplacently 
contemplate  the  existence  in  those  seas  of  a  sisffle 
point  in  which  homage  is  paid  to  the  old  monanSii* 
cal  principle ;  it  fears,  and  with  reason,  that,  main- 
tained in  her  present  possessions,  Spain  may  some 
day  wake  from  her  extraordinary  lethargy,  and, 
either  by  supporting  the  monarchical  idea,  or  de^ 
daring  herself  the  frank  protectress  of  her  ancient 
provinces  in  their  aetuu  republioan  state,  may 
cement  with  them  fi:atemal  connections,  and  dose 
against  tlie  Union  those  immense  markets  for  its 
commerce  and  industry. 

For  this  reason  the  government  of  the  U.  States 
poshes  forward  its  plans  of  aggrandizement ;  and 
for  this  reason  it  will  not  desist  until  all  those  sep- 
arate states  are  formed  into  one  single  state,  under 
the  name,  the  laws,  and  the  flag  of  the  United 
States ;  because  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  will  then 
be  theirs ;  and  the  Union  will  attempt  to  play  the 
same  game  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  as  Russia  in  the 
Black  Sea,  by  converting  that  immense  sheet  of 
water  into  one  large  lake  nnder  its  exoksive  monop^ 
oly  and  arbitrary  dominion. 

But  in  the  badlv  calculated  politics  of  the  United 
States,  the  ver^  thing  which  they  imagine  the  most 
likely  to  contribute  to  their  aggrandizement  tends 
to  debilitate  and  diminish  their  power.  The  acqui- 
sition of  Texas  aad  Mexico,  should  the  latter  be 
realized,  enfeebles  the  action  of  the  government, 
and  lessens  its  influence  at  the  same  time  that  it 
extends  its  territories;  both  acts,  particularly  the 
latter,  entail  upon  the  Union  a  colossal  debt,  if  hith- 
erto free  from  pecuniary  responsibilities,  and  will 
be  productive  of  material  losses ;  nor  will  the  wat 
terminate,  bnt  continue  in  its  most  destructive  form 
— that  of  gueriUas,  skirmishes,  and  conspiracies. 
Both  acts,  moreover,  will  increase  the  number  of 
enemies  excited  against  the  United  States  in  conse- 
quence of  their  preponderating  power,  presenting 
an  easy  breach  and  sure  instruments  for  the  forma- 
tion of  parties  by  intrigue  and  disunion ;  added  to 
which,  they  will  never  attain  the  presence  of  &  moral 
force  in  the  conquered  cities,  and  will  continue  to 
lose  it  in  their  own.  Lastly,  both  acts  will  serve  as 
a  lesson  to  other  independent  republics,  which,  for 
their  own  convenience,  will  unite  in  defence  of  their 
independence  against  the  common  enemy;  and, 
moreover,  our  own  possessions  will  be  moro  than 
ever  securo  from  the  attacks  of  the  colossal  usurper. 

And  here  is  presented  a  new  and  favorable  op- 
portunity for  Spain  to  render  her  ancient  children 
sensible  of  her  value,  and,  by  offering  them  her 
protection,  to  gain  for  herself  those  commerdal 
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adTaotages  of  all  kinds  whidi  are  now  the  object 
of  the  (greedy  cupidity  of  the  Union.  For  the  sake, 
therefore,  of  anfortunate  Mexico,  and  for  the  sake 
of  all  our  former  colonies,  it  is,  from  every  point 
of  Tiew,  indispensable  that  something  should  be 
done— that  negotiations  should  be  opened — that  our 
antecedent  advantages  should  be  made  use  of— and 
that,  for  our  sakes,  and  for  the  sake  of  decorum,  no 
other  influence  than  that  of  the  Spanish  government 
should  be  tolerated  in  those  distant  parts  of  the 
world. 


AFFAIB8  IN  MEXICO. 


AFFAIRS  IN  MEXICO. 

Thb  Mexican  capital  must  present  a  strange 
spectacle,  judging  from  the  paragraphs,  advertise- 
ments, &o.,  in  the  newspapers  which  reach  us 
from  that  city.  It  is  but  a  few  days  since  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  conquering  army  ;-*yet  evi- 
dences of  thriving  business,  conducted  mainly  under 
the  auspices  of  that  army,  appear  on  every  hand. 
Shops  of  every  class  were  almost  instantly  opened ; 
— theatres  established  ; — traces,  billiards,  concerts, 
and  amusements  of  all  kinds  are  regularly  attended, 
and  things  go  on  as  quietly  as  if  the  city  were  still 
ia  the  hands  of  its  original  inhabitants.  Mrs.  Shep- 
pard  issues  her  card,  in  which  she  '*  has  the  honor 
to  inform  the  gentlemen  of  the  American  army" 
that  her  benefit  takes  place  at  the  National  :^{he 
"  old  Kentucky  restaurant"  invites  epicures  at  the 
comer  of  San  Francisco  Street :— C.  S.  Botts 
*'  respectfully  informs  the  citizens  of  Mexico"  that 
he  will  take  their  likenesses  at  the  sign  of  the 
^* White Flagi"  adding  that  "satisfaction  shall  be 
given,  or  no  charge  made ;"  the  Eagle  Cofiee  House 
has  been  established  "on  the  American  style ;"— 
Peter  Wright  offers  leaden  cqffins-^^*  of  importance 
to  the  generals  and  officers  of  the  army  of  the  U. 
S. ;" — a  soldier  advertises  for  "  two  green  Macki- 
naw blankets,  lost  on  the  8th  of  September  at  the 
battle  of  Molino  del  Rey,"  being  **  badly  wounded 
and  suffering  for  the  want  of  them ;"— and  so  we 
have,  side  by  side,  remembrances  of  the  war  that 
has  so  .recently  rolled  its  bloody  surges  over  the 
Altec  capital,  and  of  the  business  and  gayety  that 
have  followed  so  close  on  its  retiring  waves. 

The  American  Star  mentions  the  arrival  there  of 
the  Marquis  de  Dufort,  on  a  special  mission  from 
the  French  government.  The  object  of  his  mis- 
sion was  not  known. 

Several  proprietors  of  grog-shops  have  been  ar- 
rested and  punished  for  keeping  open  afier  6  o'clock, 
P.  M.  Some  of  the  friends  of  the  largest  liberty 
in  this  city  would  not  look  upon  su9h  regulations  as 
a  desirable  extension  of  the  area  of  freedom. 

The  Star  contains  a  well-writlen  communication 
on  the  future  policy  of  the  United  States  in  regard 
to  Mexico.  After  setting  forth  the  nature  of  the 
war  thus  far,  the  writer  proceeds  to  say  that  two 
measures  are  now  proposed  to  terminate  the  war : 
—one  is  to  assume  a  boundary  line,  establish  a  cor- 
don of  posts,  garrison  them  and  await  the  pleasure 
of  the  enemy.  This,  he  says,  would  require  an 
army  of  50,000  men,  and  wodd  cost  $90,000,000 


per  annum,  drawn  at  home.  Of  the  other  ,>lan  he 
speaks  thus ;  and  we  copy  his  remarks  because  the 
plan  referred  to  seems  to  be  a  favorite  with  the 
army,  and  with  the  administration : — 

The  other  plan  is  by  a  military  occupation  of 
the  whole  country ;  placing  garrisons  in  all  of  the 
cities  and  large  towns,  and  such  other  points  as 
may  be  necessary  to  the  operations  of  the  troops, 
and  in  such  force  as  will  secure  their  retention, 
and  will  keep  open  the  communications  between 
themselves,  inviting  emiffrations  from  Europe  and 
the  United  States,  and  nimishing  the  emigrants 
with  lands  gratis.  Establishins  public  schools, 
that  great  lever  of  democracy  and  finee  institutions, 
and  receiving,  appropriating,  and  disbursing  the 
revenues  of  the  country.  The  practicability  of  this 
is  undoubted.  The  security  this  would  guarantee 
to  private  property,  private  business  and  intercourse, 
adding  value  to  every  species  of  property,  would 
ensure  the  cooperation  of  the  mass  of  the  influential 
men  in  the  country,  if  not  of  the  national  legislature, 
whilst  the  influence  which  would  be  wielded  by  the 
public  schools  under  the  conduct  of  Yankee  mas- 
ters,  would  be  such  as  to  elevate  the  character  of 
the  people,  disseminate  among  them  seeds  of  repub- 
licanism, which,  in  a  few  ^ears,  would  break  the 
bonds  of  ignorance  and  military  despotism,  which 
have  trammelled  them  for  three  centuries,  and 
achieve  a  revolution :  the  fear  of  which  would  in* 
duce  their  rulers  in  less  than  five  years  to  offer  us 
any  terms  of  peace  to  get  clear  of  us.  The  latter 
is  now  in  the  spirit  of  ihe  age ;  and  for  the  sake  of 
humanity,  for  the  sake  of  this  people,  who  would 
be  a  great  people  if  they  had  the  opportunity,  and 
for  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
it  wiU  be  adopted.  To  carry  out  these  last  plans 
would  require  a  force  of  sixty-flve  thousand  (65,000) 
men,  to  conquer  and  retain  it,  allowing  five  thou- 
sand (5000)  men  to  be  killed  in  accomplishing  the 
first.  The  annual  expense  would  be  very  little,  if 
any,  more  than  would  be  required  to  support  a  line 
of  garrison  posts  across  our  southern  frontier.  And 
a  feature  of  vast  importance  is,  that  the  funds  would 
be  derived  from  the  Mexican  treasury. 

The  amount  of  emigration  to  the  United  States 
and  fkiglish  colonies  on  the  continent  will  this  year 
be  four  hundred  thousand  (400,000)  persons,  three 
fourths  of  which  may  be  safely  set  down  as  having 
emigrated  to  the  United  States.  The  offering  to 
give  these  land  here,  gratis,  would  turn  the  tide  of 
emigration,  and  cause  a  flow  that  would  place  in 
Mexico  an  European  and  American  population  of 
3,000,000  of  people  in  five  years. 

The  revenues  of  Mexico  amounted,  in  1840,  to 
twenty  or  thirty  millions  (20,000,000  or  30,000,000) 
of  dollars.  The  total  expenditures  of  the  govern- 
ment was  thirteen  millions  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-two  (13,- 
155,932)  dollars.  Eight  millions  (8,000,000)  of 
this  was  expended  upon  the  army,  which  amounted 
to  forty  thousand  (40,000)  men,  but  which  is  now 
disbanded.  The  public  debt  amounted,  in  1844,  to 
little  less  than  one  hundred  millions  (100,000,000) 
of  dollars,  and  is  now  over  that,  of  which  the  in- 
ternal debt  amounted  to  eighteen  millions  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  (18,550,000)  dollars.  By 
iudicious  alterations  of  the  tiuriff,  the  revenues  could 
be  increased,  and  with  less  oppression  of  the  peo- 
ple, whilst  all  deficiencies  might  be  met  by  contri- 
butions upon  the  cities  or  departments.— -iV.  Y 
Qmrier  and  Enquirer. 
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[Tbesb  dreadAil  notices  and  comments  ore  copied  from 
the  Spectator.  Daring  the  long  time  in  which  O'Gonnell 
was  drawing  his  large  rent  from  the  miserable  men  whom 
he  was  deluding  with  hopes  ot  repeal,  we  foresaw  that 
the  despair  which  must  ultimatelj  come  upon  the  land 
would  break  out  in  blood.  The  appetite  for  it  was  keenly 
excited,  and  there  was  but  one  man  strong  enough  to  stay 
it. 

Teaching  the  people  how  to  evade  the  law — how  to  set 
it  at  defiance,  without  incurring  the  penalty^was  added 
to  continual  instruction  to  hate  England.  Against  the 
Sluon  of  the  present  day  was  directed  the  accumulated 
lanoor  of  ages.  Every  means  was  employed  to  bring 
law  into  contempt. 

And  the  whigs,  for  opposition  purposes ;— to  gain  the 
ascendancy  at  home ;  to  get  Irish  votes  against  Sir  Robt. 
Peel ;— lent  aid  and  comfort  to  the  demagogues  who  were 
pursuing  their  course  of  demoralization.  Verily!  they 
have  their  reward ! 

But  our  worst  anticipations  have  been  exceeded.  We 
fnied  an  attempt  at  revolution  by  force :  an  outbreak  of 
the  pent-up  passions  of  a  patriotic  and  deceived  people. 
This  has  not  taken  place ;  the  poison  has  sunk  deeper. 
The  war  is  against  property.  Assassination,  even  of  men 
wlio  are  devoting  themselves  and  their  property  to  relief 
of  the  country,  carries  so  much  of  public  opinion  with  it, 
that  it  cannot  be  punished— it  can  hardly  be  brought  to 
trial.  All  the  kind  instincts  which  human  nature  shows 
•Isewhere,  appear  to  be  destroyed  in  Ireland.  Women 
and  children  are  murdered  wantonly.  And  women  and 
children  take  part  in  murdering  their  benefectors,  without 
pity. 

We  copy  but  a  few  of  the  accounts.  There  is  a  horrid 
monotony  in  them. 

But,  before  leaving  the  subject  entirely,  we  wish  to  say 
a  few  words  to  party  politicians  in  our  own  country.  We 
are  not  beyond  the  possibility  of  some  portion  of  such  a 
cup  of  misery.  The  conspiracies  against  property  in  some 
parts  of  our  country ;  the  nullification  of  South  Carolina ; 
the  frequent  threats  of  dissolving  the  union,  made  some- 
times by  one  party  and  sometimes  by  the  other;  the 
wholesale,  illegal,  murderous  expulsion  of  the  Mormons ; 
the  varied  catalogue  of  Lynch-law  proceedings ;  these 
are  matters  which  ought  to  give  awful  warning  to  us  no/ 
49  sow  iht  teed  of  contempt  of  lawful  authority  f  not  to 
allow  our  opposition  to  laws  which  we  do  not  like,  to 
carry  us  to  the  excess  of  treating  those  who  make  them 
as  t)TanU  or  traitors.  Such  denunciatory  attacks  come, 
as  we  are  well  aware,  from  men  who  do  not  believe  the 
charges  they  make,  and  who  are  not  so  bitter  as  they 
•eem ;  they  are  intended  only  to  aflect  the  ignorant  and 
the  passionate— and  they  are,  like  other  electioneering 
expedients,  to  end  with  the  election.  But  it  is  a  high 
crime  thus  to  profane  the  very  holiest  parte  of  our  national 
system.  And  the  motive  is  a  miserably  sordid  one  on  tlie 
part  of  the  wire-pullers— the  manufiicturers  of  public 
opinion— the  organs  of  all  parties.] 

Blood  flows  in  Ireland.  Victim  after  victim 
falls  beneath  the  Celtic  custom  of  Thuggee,  which 
really  seems  at  present  to  select  for  its  sacrifices 
the  best  men  in  the  land.  So  atrocious  is  the 
record  of  these  daily  crimes,  as  to  suggest  a  belief 
that  there  must  be  exaggeration  in  the  statements ; 
but  we  are  assured  on  the  most  trustworthy  infor- 
mation that  the  accounts  are  softened  rather  than 
exaggerated — that  circumstances  of  ruffianism  are 
suppressed  or  passed  over  in  silence,  and  that  many 
a  dead  body  is  thrown  into  a  bog  without  even  a 


mention  of  the  murder.  The  Irish  Thuggee  tnn« 
scends  the  Indian,  inasmuch  as  it  is  unaccompanied 
by  a  robbery  to  enrich  the  assassin.  Neither  is  it 
revenge ;  for  in  many  recent  instances  the  victim 
was  an  acknowledged  benefactor.  It  is  but  the 
vent  for  a  wanton  delight  in  blood.  But  there  is 
a  sort  of  uniformity  in  the  overt  acts,  which  indi* 
cates  some  organized  system :  by  analogy  it  is 
guessed  to  be  a  sort  of  white-boy  conspiracy ;  but 
what  the  exact  nature  of  the  machinery  is,  remains 
a  mystery.  Some  remarkable  facts,  however,  are 
patent  to  the  view,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  pat 
them  together. 

On  Sunday  last,  there  wa^  a  great  meeting  al 
Cashel,  to  agitate  the  question  of  tenant-right :  Mr« 
John  O'ConneU,  would-be-leader  of  the  party  op^ 
posed  to  open  *'  physical  force"  repealers,  was  a 
prominent  spokesman ;  but  the  most  notable  wa« 
a  Roman  CathoUc  clergyman,  whose  station  in  his 
church  is  such  as  to  constitute  him  a  type  and  ex* 
ample  of  his  class.  At  this  Cashel  meeting. 
Archdeacon  Laf&n  panegyrized  ''the  Tipperaiy 
men"  and  vituperated  *'  the  Saxon ;"  and  among 
his  vituperative  remarks  was  this  one — ''  If  in  the 
victualling  department  John  Bull  suffered  one  ^£Ak 
of  the  privations  to  which  the  Tipperary  men  were 
subject,  if  he  had  courage  enough,  he  would  stand 
upon  one  side  and  shoot  the  first  man  he  would 
meet  with  a  decent  coat  on  his  back.  But  the 
Saxon  has  not  the  courage  to  do  anything  like  a 
man."  We  do  not  know  whether  these  words 
would  warrant  a  civil  prosecution,  because  they 
may  not  seem  to  be  a  direct  incitement  to  a  specif 
criminal  act;  but  we  should  think  that  in  any 
other  province  of  the  Romish  church  they  would 
subject  the  utterer  to  ecclesiastical  discipline.  They 
appear  to  be,  at  the  best,  the  manifestation  of  a 
genuine  opinion  that  the  Irish  custom  of  standing 
on  one  side  ai.d  shooting  '*  the  first  man"  whose 
overt  act  is  the  having ''  a  decent  coat  on  his  back," 
is  praiseworthy,  manly,  and  in  favorable  contrast 
with  the  habits  of  Englishmen.  Monstrous  and 
preposterous  as  such  an  opinion  may  be,  we  have 
no  right  to  assume  that  it  is  affected  on  the  part 
of  Archdeacon  Lafiian — that  it  is  any  other  than 
the  opinion  naturally  arising  firom  his  education  and 
the  common  sentiment  of  the  conmiunity  among  ' 
which  he  lives.  Noting  the  constant  practice  of 
assassination,  and  the  notorious  practice  of  denun- 
ciations from  the  altar,  we  have  no  right  to  assume 
that  the  gentleman  who  bears  the  title  of ''  Yenex^ 
able  Archdeacon"  is  singular  in  his  opinion. 

To  apply  the  general  opinion  expressed  by  the 
Celtic  priest,  the  case  of  Major  Mahoo  will  illus- 
trate its  practical  working.  Major  Mahon  was  one 
of  those  few  landlords  in  Ireland  who  possessed 
both  the  will  and  the  means  to  fulfil  advice  fre- 
quently thrown  out  in  England,  that  his  class, 
should  strive  to  raise  the  character  of  agriculture, 
on  their  estates,  and  thus  elevate  the  condition  of 
their  resident  tenants ;  at  the  same  time  providing 
for  those  who  might  be  removed  in  the  process. 
Major  Mahon  did  this :  he  removed  many  tenants, 
but  he  set  apart  a  large  sum  yearly^3,500/.y  ws 
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beHeve — to  aid  them  in  emigrating.  He  had  diis 
autumn  given  notice  of  ejectment  to  a  considerable 
number  of  tenants ;  the  notice  being  delirered  pro 
forma  as  a  step  necessary  to  ulterior  proceedings  ; 
but  it  was  accompanied  by  an  intimation  that  the 
tenants  should  be  undisturbed  throughout  the  win- 
ter, and  that  in  the  spring  they  should  be  aided  to 
emigrate.  This  was  quite  satisfactory  to  the  ten- 
ants. Major  Mahon  addressed  them  personally 
from  his  carriage,  explaining  his  views ;  and  they 
expressed  their  satisfaction,  with  Irish  enthusi- 
asm. On  that  very  spot  he  was  murdered.  For, 
however  warm  the  gratitude  of  an  Irish  peasant 
may  be,  he  owes  another  allegiance.  In  a  chapel 
of  the  district  this  beneficent  landlord  was  de- 
nounced as  an  '*  exterminator,"  with  many  harsh 
expressions  ;  and  the  priest  wound  up  his  denun- 
eiatioD  in  these  words — *'  He  is  worse  than  Crom- 
well: and  yet  he  lives  P*  Coming  out  of  that 
chapel,  that  Sunday,  one  of  the  congregation  said 
to  another — "  If  he  lives  a  month  after  this,  he  is 
immortal !"     He  was  shot  on  the  Monday. 

As  Archdeacon  Lafikn's  opinion  is  not  singular, 
so  neither  is  Major  Mahon's  case.  Our  colunms 
teem  with  stories  of  bloodshed.  In  one  case  a 
fitde  giri  played  the  part  of  jackall  to  the  mur- 
dmers :  this  complicity  of  children  is  an  old  trait 
of  murder  in  Ireland ;  and  it  shows  how  a  training 
to  Thuggee  is  a  part  of  education. 

Why  should  the  priest  regard  conduct  like 
Major  Mahon's  as  wicked !  Marvellous  as  such  a 
distorted  perception  may  seem,  there  does  happen 
to  be  one  reason :  emigration  removes  the  paymas- 
ters of  the  priests ;  in  that  respect.  Major  Mahon 
was  spending  3,500/.  a  year  in  reducing  the  num- 
bers of  the  Romish  flocks  on  his  estates. 

Do  not  let  us  be  misunderstood :  we  do  not  mean 
to  insinuate  that  the  priests  incite  the  murder  of 
landlords  to  keep  down  emigration.  What  the 
facts  befbre  us  seem  to  show  is,  that  murder  is  re- 
garded as  a  meritorious  act,  that  opinion  not  being 
exclusively  held  by  priests,  but  being  general ; 
diat  benevolent  landlords,  if  they  are  improving 
landlords,  are  obnoxious  to  dislike ;  that  they  are 
denounced  from  the  altar ;  that  murder  follows ; 
.that  whole  congregations,  including  children,  are 
accessories  before  the  fact. 

Some  law  of  extraordinary  vigor,  sternly  admin- 
istered, is  vnmted  here.  It  may  not  be  possible 
to  proceed  against  priests,  as  priests ;  but  all  should 
be  made  to  suffisr  who  participate  in  a  guUty  knowl- 
edge. Lord  Clarendon  has  already  indicated  pro- 
ceedings against  those  who  harbor  criminals ;  but 
a  more  extensive  measure  is  needed,  because, 
where  the  people  of  a  district  interpose  to  shield 
the  particular  criminal  from  the  operation  of  the 
law,  he  can  only  be  got  at  by  dealing  vrith  the 
whole  community  among  whom  he  is  as  it  were 
enclosed  and  lost ;  and  this  inconvenience  is  a  fit 
penalty  for  the  wrong-doing  of  that  community. 
The  district  which  participates  in  crime  should 
fed  the  disadvantages  of  crime.  The  expenses 
of  pnrsuit  should  be  borne  by  each  locality  in  which 
^Kiminah  remain  undetected.     If  the  withholding 


of  rent  is  the  object  of  the  local  conspiracy,  the 
rent  ought  to  be  exacted  to  the  last  penny,  though 
the  presence  of  an  army  should  be  needed  to  en* 
force  it.  If  the  ordinary  tribunals  aid  in  conceal- 
ing guilt  by  perverse  verdicts,  independent  tribunals 
should  be  established.  To  whatever  length  crime 
goes,  the  strength  of  constituted  authority  ought 
to  be  prepared  to  go  yet  further,  and  to  visit  upon 
the  abettors  of  guilt  a  penalty  aggravated  in  pro- 
portion to  their  contumacy. — 20^  Nov. 


The  Irish  papers  supply  some  remarkable  illos- 
trations  of  the  mode  in  which  landlords  are  accused 
of  "extermination."  One  case  is  that  of  Mr. 
Ussher,  who  has  been  at  two  periods  denounced 
from  the  altar,  and  whose  case  is  narrated  in  detail 
by  the  Dublin  Evening  Mail — 

"  Mr.  Ussher  inherited  from  his  father  the  estate 
of  Ballysaggart,  near  Lismore.  At  the  period  of 
Mr.  Ussher^s  obtaining  possession  of  it,  he  found 
it  a  vast  tract,  principally  mountain  land,  with  a 
frontage  to  the  Blackwater,  along  the  banks  of 
which  a  few  acres  of  good  land  lay ;  the  whole  of 
the  remainder,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  eight  thou- 
sand acres,  consisted  of  heath  and  gorse,  or  furs, 
all  reclaimable,  but  at  that  period  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture, or  nearly  so.  Thirty  years  ago,  Mr.  Ussher 
undertook  the  Herculean  task  of  rendering  this 
barren  moor  a  fertile  district,  of  enclosing  a  park, 
and  establishing  his  own  residence  upon  it.  A 
princely  demense  has  been  created — planting  to 
the  extent  of  over  a  thousand  acres  been  executed ; 
and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  residences  in  Ireland 
formed.  A  sum  little  if  at  all  short  of  60,000/. 
sterling  was  expended  in  wages  during  that  period, 
and  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  men  daily  employed 
and  punctually  paid  :  and  thus,  for  upwards  of 
thirty  years,  from  five  to  six  hundred  persons  have 
been  entirely  supported  by  this  gentleman,  described 
now  as  '  a  plague  and  a  curse'  to  his  district.  Mr. 
Ussher's  efforts  were  not,  however,  confined  to 
forming  his  own  residence.  He  undertook  the 
reclamation  of  the  remainder  of  the  mountain  land ; 
and  for  that  purpose,  about  the  year  1833,  he  let 
off  on  lease  to  a  considerable  number  of  persona 
portions  of  the  land,  varying  in  extent  from  thirty 
to  eighty  acres.  The  terms  of  the  lease,  in  every 
case,  were  these — ^for  the  first  seven  years  of  occu- 
pancy, a  peppercorn  rent ;  for  the  second  seven 
years,  five  shillings  per  acre ;  and  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  term  of  twenty-one  years  (the  duration 
of  the  lease)  a  rent  of  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence 
per  acre.  In  many  cases  he  constructed  the  houees 
on  those  farms ;  in  all  cases  he  gave  efficient  aid 
in  their  construction.  He  granted  them  also  a 
right  of  turbary  to  the  extent  of  what  they  re- 
quired for  their  own  use ;  but,  because  turbary  is 
an  article  quickly  exhaustible,  he  prohibited  the 
cutting  of  turf  for  sale  to  strangers ;  he  secured 
also  foT  the  tenants  a  supply  of  limestone  free  of 
charge — the  only  thing  needful,  along  with  theii 
own  industry,  to  secure  the  complete  reclamation 
of  the  soil,  and  the  comfort  and  even  affluence  of 
the  tenantry,  as  the  land  vna  all  highly  improvm- 
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Ma  Things  went  on  satiflfactorily  enongh  for  the 
fifBt  and  part  of  the  second  period  of  the  term  ; 
but,  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  the  seo- 
ood  period,  which  expired  last  year,  an  organized 
8]rstein  was  got  up  to  resist  the  increased  rent  of 
the  last  period.  The  tenants,  in  many  instances, 
ceased  to  attend  to  their  farms,  which  were  now  in 
a  flourishing  condition,  and  commenced  a  sjrstem 
of  selling  the  turf  on  the  moorland  adjoining,  to 
which  they  had  no  claim  whatever ;  thus,  not  only 
robbing  Mr.  Ussher  of  his  property,  but  absolutely 
rendering  it  impossible  to  carry  further  the  recla- 
mation of  the  estate,  as  where  the  surface  was 
pared  off  to  the  gravel  no  possibility  existed  of 
reclaiming  the  soil  left.  Mr.  Ussher  was  absent, 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  his  family,  for  a  few 
years  ;  and  on  his  return  he  found  the  organizer 
tion  spoken  of  complete,  and  a  system  of  wholesale 
robbery  and  spoliation  of  his  estate  going  on.  It 
need  be  hardly  mentioned  that  he  resisted  it,  and 
put  a  stop  to  this  plunder,  and  also  intimated  his 
iBtention  of  enforcing  his  rights  to  the  rent  reserved 
in  his  leases ;  ofibring,  at  the  same  tune,  however, 
to  accept  a  surrender  from  all  or  any  of  the  ten- 
antry who  wished  to  give  up  their  farms.  The 
storm  now  broke  forth ;  threatening  letters  were 
sent — denunciations  from  the  altar  poured  out — 
and,  finaUy,  they  proved,  as  is  usual,  only  the 
preeorsors  to  a  desperate  attempt  to  murder  this 
unfortunate  gentleman.  At  noon-day,  almost  in 
sight  of  the  town  of  Lismore,  a  villain,  \umd  by 
the  tenantry  of  the  estate,  made  the  attempt  to 
shoot  this  gentleman." 

This  '*  plague  and  curse,"  as  Mr.  Ussher  was 
designated  by  the  reverend  father  Fogarty,  provi- 
dentially escaped  the  blow,  and  two  of  the  persons 
engaged  in  the  attempt  were  tried  and  found  guilty 
at  the  last  Wateiford  Summer  Assizes ;  and  but 
lor  the  intercession  of  Mr.  Ussher  would  have  been 
hanged.  Six  more  of  the  party  are  in  gaol,  await- 
ing their  trial  for  being  engaged  in  the  same  at- 
tempt. "There  is  not,  in  fact,  a  particle  of 
doubt  but  that  the  whole  of  the  people  around  him, 
tenants  and  laborers,  with  the  exception  of  some 
six  or  seven  persons,  were  fully  aware  of,  if  not 
de^ly  implicated  in,  this  consfincy ;  and,  although 
the  bulk  of  them  had  eaten  of  his  bread,  and  lived 
in  comfort  on  the  means  provided  for  them  through 
his  humane  and  truly  patriotic  efforts,  they  saw 
him  depart  on  the  morning  of  the  day  the  attempt 
was  made  on  his  life,  believing  they  would  behold 
him  a  corpse,  before  night ;  yet  no  warning  voice 
was  raised — no  hint  given,  to  turn  the  doomed  man 
irom  his  fate." 

Another  case  is  that  of  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore; 
whose  proceedings  were  denounced  in  a  local 
paper  by  "  An  Observer,"  under  the  head  of  "  Irish 
Extermination  in  Leitrim,"  with  many  violent  com- 
ments on  the  landlord's  cruelty.  One  of  Mr.  Grore's 
agents,  Mr.  William  Lawder,  gives  an  explanation 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  ejectment  st  Leganom- 

"  He  states,"  says  Mr,  Lawder,  speaking  of 
hm  Observer,  "  that  the  tenants  on  the  lands  only 


owed  three  half-years*  rent,  to  September,  1847 ; 
which  is  untrue,  as  they  owed  several  years*  rent. 
He  further  states,  that  of  those  three  half-years 
they  offered  a  year's  rent,  which  I  reftised  to  ac- 
cept from  any  persons  holding  less  than  twenty 
acres  of  land.  This  is  also  untrue,  as  not  one  of 
them  offered  me  a  shilling ;  and  although  I  cau- 
tioned them  on  the  18th  of  August,  and  frequently 
afterwards,  that  if  they  did  not  pay  a  year's  rent 
they  would  he  ejected,  they  never  showed  the  least 
desire  to  pay  anything.  At  length  I  was  obliged, 
by  their  reckless  conduct,  to  have  the  writ  of  luibere 
executed ;  which  was  not  done  until  the  last  mo- 
ment, to  afford  them  every  opportunity  of  avoiding 
eviction.  Your  correspondent  further  states,  per- 
sons in  fever,  and  an  aged  man,  were  dragged  fVoro 
their  sick  beds ;  which  is  also  untrue,  as  I  did  not 
turn  out  a  single  sick  person ;  and  the  only  aged 
man  I  saw  walked  quietly  out  of  the  house,  and 
did  not  render  it  necessary  for  the  sheriff  to  have 
him  *  dragged  out.*  *' 

Mr.  Gore  has  notified  his  intention  to  enable 
those  unable  to  hold  fkrms  to  emigrate  to  America 
in  the  spring,  and  to  provide  them  with  habitations 
during  the  winter. 

A  tenant  of  Mr.  Gore*8,  named  Walker,  who  i^ 
also  his  agent  in  Westmeath,  has  likewise  written 
a  letter  in  confirmation  of  Mr.  Gore's  liberality  and 
kindness — 

"  During  thirty  years,**  he  says,  "  no  tenant 
has  been  removed  on  any  account  from  that  prop- 
erty by  him ;  nor  has  he  ever  given,  in  the  selec- 
tion of  tenants,  any  preference  on  account  of  the 
religion  or  political  feelings  of  the  applicant.  I 
have  frequently  had  occasion  to  apply  to  Mr.  Gore 
for  subscriptions  and  assistance  towards  improve- 
ments in  the  neighborhood,  public  and  private,  and 
also  in  the  absence  of  the  agent  (non-resident)  to 
reccHnmend  tenants  for  indulgences  and  grants, 
owing  to  various  causes ;  and  in  no  instance  has 
his  purse  ever  been  closed  against  me.*' 

Mr.  Walker  further  states,  that  having  lately 
recommended  a  liberal  allovrance  on  last  year*B 
rent,  Mr.  Gore*s  reply  was — "  You  know  the  sev- 
eral cases  of  my  tenants*  circumstances  better  thaiT* 
I  can ;  grant  them  such  allowance  as  you  may 
think  proper  and  just,  and  I  shall  be  satisfied." 
"  I  am  now,"  continues  Mr.  Walker,  *'  m  the 
receipt  of  the  rents ;  the  tenants  are  paying  well ; 
they  are  contented  and  happy  with  the  abatements 
I  have  given ;  and  no  party  leaves  me  without 
giving  a  blessing  to  their  landlord.*' 

One  of  the  sufferers,  the  Reverend  John  Wolse- 
ley,  incumbent  of  St.  Michael's,  Portarlington, 
in  King's  County,  sends  a  letter  to  the  Thnes^ 
complaining  of  his  hard  position — 

"  For  nearly  twenty  years  I  have  been  a  minister 
of  the  established  church ;  and  during  that  time  I 
have  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  vrith  tithes,  for 
my  benefice  is  a  chapelry  of  90/.  a  year,  and  is 
paid  partly  out  of  land  set  apart  for  the  purpose, 
and  partly  by  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  of 
Ireland  from  a  fund  bequeathed  to  small  livings  by 
Primate  Boulter."  "  He  has,**  hesi^,  "  devoted 
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much  attention  to  the  employment  of  the  poor ; 
has  never  shown  favor  or  partisdity  to  any  one  sect ; 
has  lived  simply,  and  attended  to  his  duties ;  has 
never  brought  an  ejectment,  or  taken  any  other 
law  proceedings  against  a  tenant.  What,  then, 
was  my  surprise  and  horror  to  find  an  assassin 
lying  in  wait  for  me  for  three  successive  days ; 
and — for  this  is  still  more  horrifying — that  most 
of  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  where  I  live 
have  been  so  far  from  expressing  joy  at  the  escape 
I  have  had,  that  they  show  evident  disappointment 
at  my  not  being  shot !" 

'*A  southern  landlord"  writes  to  the  Jtmes, 
complaining  of  the  priestly  denunciations  from  the 
altar,  now  apparently  becoming  systematic  in  Ire- 
land— 

*'  Of  the  countless  instances  which  have  occurred, 
I  shall  only  remind  you  of  two ;  your  paper  would 
not  contain  the  number  of  cases  I  could  adduce. 

'*  The  one  was  the  case  of  a  very  poor  man  in 
the  county  Tipperary,  named,  I  think,  Callagan. 

The  priest  was  the  Reverend  Mr.  T .     The 

following  is  the  evidence  of  the  reverend  function- 
ary, as  given  at  the  trials. 

«  <  Did  you  denounce  the  murdered  man  from  the 
altarr— *Idid.' 

"  *  When  did  yon  denounce  him  !'-*'  On  Sunday 
at  mass.' 

*  * '  When  was  he  murdered  t'—*  At  five  o'clock  the 
same  evening.' 

"  The  other  is  the  case  of  the  late  Major  Mahon. 
He  was  denounced  by  the  priest  on  Sunday ;  and 
on  the  following  Monday,  while  returning  from  his 
charitable  office  in  Roscommon,  he  was  shot  dead 
in  his  carriage. 

'*  I  cannot  but  think  that  these  reverend  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel  are  amenable  to  the  laws ;  they 
are  clearly  accessories  before  the  fact,  and  the 
erime  of  murder  is  the  nevei^failing  eflleot  of  their 
unhallowed  exhortations. 

*'  I  do  not  know  if  I  am  right  in  this  supposition. 
If  I  am,  the  sooner  a  few  stringent  examples  are 
made,  the  sooner  a  few  of  these  reverend  plotters 
are  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment, 
or  in  very  gross  cases  to  transportation,  the  quicker 
will  be  the  return  of  this  unhappy  country  to  a 
state  bordering  on  civilization.  Until  this  is  done, 
and  done  with  energy  and  promptness,  the  reign 
of  terror  will  still  continue,  and  the  mimster  of 
God  will  remain  the  minister  of  death." — ^30  Nov, 


"  The  murders"  form  the  staple  of  the  Irish 
news.  A  Dublin  repeal  paper  admits  that  the 
usual  question  is,  **  What  murders  are  there  to- 
day 1 ' '  Nor  do  they  change  in  character,  except  that 
as  an  engine  of  terror  their  application  is  extending 
from  landlords  to  creditors  generally  :  the  debt  in- 
«arred  by  the  purchase  of  a  gun  is  <'  cancelled,"  as 
currency  philosophers  have  it,  by  the  use  of  the 
gun  itself. 

The  most  marked  process  of  change,  however, 
is  that  which  has  been  taking  place  in  the  opinion 
of  England  on  Ireland.     There  is  still  the  same 


desire  to  see  improvement  carried  out — to  see  the 
luckless  Celt  redeemed  from  his  debasment ;  bat 
the  wanton  love  of  bloodshed,  united  to  the  half-vol- 
untary submission  to  beggary,  has  materiaUy  abated 
the  sympathy  that  was  entertained  in  this  country. 
The  anxiety  to  see  the  law  enforced  in  Ireland  is 
growing  to  a  feeling  of  impatience,  which  finds  no 
adequate  expression  in  the  parhamentary  debates  ; 
though  symptoms  of  it  are  to  be  found  even  there 
in  the  speeches  of  independent  members.  In  soci- 
ety there  is  a  prevalent  desire  to  witness  some  de- 
cisive course  of  action ;  and  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  ministers  would  obtain  from  English 
and  Scottish  members  an  unusual  amount  of  support 
in  any  measure  having  for  its  object  the  direct  en- 
forcement of  order. — 27  Nov. 


The  Journal  des  Dibats  announces  the  death  of 
Madame  Aim^  Martin,  widow  of  Benardin  de  St. 
Pierre,  the  author  of  Paul  et  Virginie,  at  St.  Gr«r- 
maine  en  Laye,  in  her  sixty-eighth  year. 

SouLETMAN,  Napoloon's  interpreter  in  Egypt, 
died  on  Wednesday,  in  Paris.  **He  was,"  says 
Galignani's  Messenger j  *'  a  Persian,  but  attached 
himself  to  the  fortunes  of  France,  and  rendered 
invaluable  services  to  her  army  when  it  was  led  to 
the  foot  of  the  Pyramids.  He  lived  upon  a  pension 
granted  him  by  the  French  government.  He  had 
a  wife  and  children  in  Persia ;  to  whom  he  wished 
to  return,  but  was  refused  permission  on  account  of 
his  conduct  in  Egypt.  The  Persian  ambassador, 
now  in  Paris,  had  promised  to  use  his  influence  in 
procuring  the  assent  of  his  government  to  the  return 
of  Souleyman  ;  but  death  had  put  an  end  to  all  his 
hopes." 

In  Italy,  a  customs  convention  between  Rome, 
Tuscany,  and  Sardinia,  is  formally  announced. 
The  preamble  declares  that  those  three  states,  being 
*<  animated  by  the  desire  to  contribute  by  their  onion 
to  the  increase  of  the  dignity  and  prosperity  of  Italy, 
and  beinff  persuaded  that  the  true  and  essential 
basis  of  the  union  of  Italy  consists  in  the  fusion  of 
the  material  interests  of  the  population  of  their 
respective  dominions,  have  agreed  to  form  an  asso- 
ciation on  the  principle  of  the  German  Commercial 
League."  This  is  true  practical  wisdom.  The 
lon^reamt "  nationality  or  Italy'*  is  now  laid  upon 
a  solid  foundation  .-^<SJpecta/or,  SO  Nov. 

A  NOTICE  has  been  issued  from  the  poetoffice 
giving  the  public  the  privilege  of  marking  or  writ- 
ing upon  newspapers  sent  by  post,  provided  a  penny 
stamp  be  affixed  upon  them :-~ 

In  cases  where  newspapers  are  at  present  subject 
to  the  penny  postage,  (as  when  they  are  both  posted 
and  delivered  in  the  same  town,)  the  writing  or 
marks  will  involve  no  additional  char^.  This  priv- 
ilege, however,  is  to  be  confined  to  inscriptions  on 
the  newspaper  itself,  and  is  not  to  extend  to  the 
cover ;  which,  as  heretofore,  must  contain  nothinff 
but  the  address.  If  additional  writing  be  placed 
upon  the  cover,  or  if  a  marked  newspaper  be  sent 
without  the  penny  stamp,  it  will  then  be  liable  to 
the  same  postage  as  that  which  would  he  charged 
for  an  unpaid  letter  of  like  weight.  The  new  reg^ 
ulation  does  not  apply  to  newspapers  to  or  from  the 
colonies  or  foreign  countries ;  these,  when  written 
upon,  or  when  containing  enclosures,  will  still  bo 
liable  to  the  treble  rate  of  postage  at  present  charged 
upon  them. — <S^. 
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FOREION  COEEBSPONDENCB  OF  THE  LIVING  AGE. 

[There  have  been  some  Tezatioiis  delays  of  our  letters 
to  and  irom  Paris.  In  a  little  while  we  hope  to  be  leg- 
Qlar.  Our  correspondent  sends  us  now «  few  h^Mtj  mem- 
orandums,  and  some  translations.] 

Paris,  1  December,  1847. 

In  Paris  the  weather  of  the  whole  month  of  Oc- 
tober resembled  the  best  American  Indian  summer. 
September  was  exceedingly  raw  and  gloomy.  Last 
month — November — ^the  sun  was  scarcely  seen ;  the 
temperature,  indeed,  was  mild ;  and  hence  straw- 
berries and  grapes  continued  fresh  and  abundant. 
In  the  quantity  and  quality  of  vegetables  and  fruits 
— ^the  grape  included — ^this  year  has  never  been 
exceeded  in  France.  This  week  the  assize  of 
bread  is  raised.  There  will  be  a  deficiency  of 
bread-stufis  until  the  summer,  although  the  last 
harvest  was  plentiful  in  itself.  A  scarcity  such  as 
has  been  experienced  is  not  supplied  by  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  a  single  season.  Hitherto  Paris  has 
been  without  frodt.  The  weather  is  now  absolutely 
vernal.  If  it  prove  moderate  and  bright  the  last 
fortnight  of  December,  the  display  of  luxury  and 
ingenuity  in  the  shops  of  the  capital  will  transcend 
all  that  the  world  has  known.  Two  new  and  very 
spacious  theatres  do  not  seem  to  affect  the  pros- 
perity of  the  twenty  or  more  old. 

Political  banquets,  of  all  the  opposition  parties, 
multiply  in  the  interior.  The  orators  charge  the 
government  with  all  sorts  of  intrigue,  corruption, 
and  mismanagement.  In  most  instances,  the  health 
of  the  king  is  studiously  excluded  from  the  toasts. 
But  Louis  Philippe  cares  little  for  these  demonstra- 
tions ;  his  health  is  good,  his  vivacity  irrepressible. 
All  the  royal  family  are  in  capital  case.  The  Duke 
d'Aumale  plays  the  viceroy  at  Algiers,  with  an 
annual  expenditure  of  two  or  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars. 

The  diet  of  Hungary  is  debating  on  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  and  religious  equality  for  the  Protes- 
tants, who  are  numerous  in  that  province.  A  new 
bill  presented  to  the  Spanish  cortes,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  order f  amounts  to  a  suppression  of  all 
freedom  of  political  discussion  and  action.  Portu- 
gal is  in  a  perpetual  cabinet-crisis.  The  move- 
ments in  Italy  are  of  most  promise  and  dignity. 
There  may  be  a  glorious  revival.  National  unity 
and  independence  for  twenty-four  millions,  gifled 
and  situated  as  are  the  Italians — how  splendid  the 
objects  and  results ! 

French  cotton  goods  have  doubled  in  quantity 
since  1834,  and  the  prices  have  fallen  one  half 
since  that  period.  The  gross  present  annual  prod- 
uct is  estimated  at  six  hundred  millions  of  francs ; 
the  manufacture  employs  about  mx  hundred  and 
thirty-four  thousand  hands ;  the  wages  of  the  oper- 
ative are  on  the  average  four  hundred  firancs  per 
annum. 

The  thousands  of  Poles  of  Paris  have  held  three 
several  assemblages  in  commemoration  of  the  insure 
notion  of  November  89th,  1830.    Prince  Czarto- 


ryski,  head  of  the  monaichieal  and  aristocratio  di- 
vision, delivered  a  discourse  to  the  Polish  Literary 
Society  suitable  to  their  doctrines  and  views :  the 
democratic  meetings  were  marked  by  much  stronger 
denunciations  of  the  proceedings  and  designs  of  the 
northern  monarchs,  and  by  enthusiastic  expressions 
of  confidence  in  the  revival  of  Polish  nationality. 
The  Poles  resemble  the  Jews  in  the  vitality  of  their 
hopes.  Both  put  up  fervent  prayers,  in  their  sev- 
eral places  of  worship,  for  pope  Pius  IX.  Hii 
liberalism  is  invoked  for,  or  supposed  to  embrace, 
all  the  human  family.  Such  is  the  charity  of  the 
Gospel. 

Constitutional  reforms  are  on  the  tapis  in  Hoi 
land.  Ministerial  responsibility,  not  to  the  king 
alone,  but  to  the  States-General,  and  a  direct  rep 
resentation  of  the  people  on  a  larger  basis,  are  thf '. 
principal  objects.  William  lends  himself  to  them, 
besides  manifesting  concern  for  the  reestablishment 
of  credit  in  his  small  country,  too  deeply  indebted 
and  too  heavily  taxed.  There  is  a  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  present  ministers,  who  are  administrative 
not  political  characters,  and  a  cry  for  Van-der  Cofh 
ellens,  as  the  head  of  afiairs  proper  for  the  organic  ^ 
changes  required  for  better  government  in  general. ' 
That  statesman  refused  ofiice  in  1841  because  the 
royal  assent  was  refused  to  his  stipulations  in  rela- 
tion to  them.  An  old  Dutch  party  survives  with 
the  principle  stare  super  vias  antiquas^  and  they 
have  a  new  organ  in  a  paper  called  the  Holland. 
But  now-ardays  their  maxim  is  vain,  whether  for 
monarchs  or  parties  an3rwhere.  The  ancient  land- 
marics  are  examined,  and  when  condemned  become 
untenable.  Holland  needs  neither  royalty,  aristoc- 
racy, nor  hierarehy. 

In  seven  cases  (except  one)  of  Brazilian  vessels 
sent  into  the  French  ports  on  suspicion  of  the  slave 
trade  by  the  French  squadron  of  the  coast  of  Africa, 
the  council  of  state  in  Paris  has  decided  against  the 
captors.  With  regard  to  six  of  the  vessels,  nothing 
was  proved  to  have  been  found  on  board  that  war- 
ranted the  charge  of  ftracy,  which  is  interpolated 
into  the  law  of  nations  by  the  British  and  French 
conventions.  The  hardship  of  the  detention  of  the 
vessels  and  the  loss  of  their  voyages  has  been  ag- 
gravated by  the  imprisonment  of  their  ofiloers  and 
crews,  at  Brest  and  Toulon,  who  are  now  petition- 
ing for  enlargement.  Owners  and  all  have  been 
ruined.  Several  of  the  Paris  editors  consider  Bra- 
zil as  fully  entitled  to  retaliate  by  tariff-war,  seeing 
that  she  is  not  strong  enough  to  vindicate  her  rights 
otherwise.  The  articles  of  the  London  Times,  and 
the  language  of  Lord  Stanley  and  Mr.  Hume  in 
parliament,  on  the  character  and  effects  of  the  Afri- 
can coast  system,  are  well  worth  attention. 

The  Swiss  charg^  d*afiaires,  Mr.  Tschann,  died 
a  few  days  ago,  in  Paris,  suddenly.  It  is  affirmed 
by  the  Journal  des  Dibats  that  violent  chagrin  at 
the  situation  of  his  country  was  the  proximate 
cause.  He  had  been  forty  years  a  member  of  the 
Swiss  legation  in  Paris,  and  his  national  spint  had 
become  only  the  keener.    Sensitiveness  in  relstioa 
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to  one's  country  is  oden  heightened  in  proportion 
to  length  of  absence.  There  are,  we  may  believe, 
Americans  abroad  for  years,  whom  a  civil  war,  or 
a  rupture  of  the  Union,  at  home,  would  promptly 
kill.  Their  pride  of  country  would  sink;  their 
hearts  would  break  like  that  of  the  Swiss  patriot. 
It  is  therefore  that  some  of  them  dread  intensdy 
the  slavery  question  in  Congress,  and  would  prefer 
any  practicable  compromise  to  the  Wilmot  proviso, 
which  threatens  fatal  discord.  How  much — ^how 
incalculably  greater  the  stake  than  that  of  any 
Swiss  or  any  European  strife !  For  real  philan- 
thropy itself— for  productive  and  expansive  liberty 
— ^the  scale  is  on  the  side  of  the  whites ;  our  own 
race  and  civilization  are  the  first  objects. 

The  French  ministry  have  just  lost  two  important 
elections.  One  of  theu:  candidates,  Greneral  Dumas, 
18  an  aid-de-camp  of  the  king. 

The  Spanish  government  has  issued  two  royal 
ordinances  changing  the  duties  or  customs  on  cotton 
and  woollen  fabrics.  The  tariifis  raised,  and  mju- 
riously  for  the  French  and  British.  Our  Paris  edi- 
tors complain ;  they  remark  that  England,  having  a 
completely  organized  system  of  smuggling  on  the 
Spanish  coast,  will  suffer  less  than  France.  The 
measure  is  deemed  an  expedient  of  the  new  Span- 
ish cabinet  to  get  favor  in  Catalonia. 

Some  substitutions  on  the  side  of  liberalism  have 
occurred  in  the  ministry  of  Naples.  Santangelo, 
who  ruled,  retires  with  the  title  of  marquis  and 
honorary  councillor  of  state ;  he  was  hissed  by  the 
people  when  he  withdrew  from  the  palace. 

A  new  journal,  called  the  Resurrection,  has  been 
established  at  Turin,  with  two  of  the  most  cele- 
brated writers  of  Italy  as  its  editors — Counts  Balbo 
and  de  Carour.  A  royal  decree  bearing  date  26th 
November,  issued  at  Turin,  and  consisting  of 
twenty-seven  articles,  modifies  fevorably  the  laws 
for  the  government  of  the  press  in  the  kingdom  of 
Sardinia.  The  introduction  of  the  Journal  des  Di- 
hats  into  the  kingdom  was  prohibited ;  the  interdict 
is  now  raised.  Real  liberalism  will  gain  little  by 
diis  indulgence.  The  IMbats  is  among  its  worst 
enemies,  in  the  guise  of  a  friend. 

At  a  late  sitting  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Moral 
and  Political  Sciences,  a  report  was  made  on  the 
memoirs  or  tracts  presented  on  the  prize-question 
of  1645,  which  was  this — "  What  influence  have 
the  general  progress  and  desire  of  physical  welfare 
exercised  on  the  morals  or  moral  condition  of  the 
J>eople!'*  The  memoirs  were  twenty-three  in 
number,  and  five  were  pronounced  to  be  worthy 
of  particular  attention,  being  recommended  by  care- 
ful investigation,  talent,  sound  and  various  disqui- 
sition ;  but  no  one  of  these  excellent  performances 
exactly  answered  the  views  of  the  committee.  One 
iiad  for  epigraph,  "  The  greatest  possible  happiness 
of  the  greatest  possible  number.*'  Some  of  them 
were  to  be  published.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
ease  and  example  of  the  United  States  of  America 
have  been  considered  at  all ;  yet  they  are  the  most 
pertinent,  and  the  strongest    The  authors  of  the 


new  histories  of  the  French  revolution  represent 
their  country  as  having  first  furnished  the  world 
with  the  true  human  rights,  the  doctrines  and 
forms  of  political  liberty  which  are  to  prevail  every- 
where in  the  end. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Paris  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Mr.  Pouillet  deposited  a  copy  of  the  fifUi 
edition  of  his  Experimental  Physics  and  Meteor' 
ology,  a  treatise  as  excellent  as  it  has  been  suc- 
cessful. The  sixth  and  last  volume  of  the  great 
work  entitled  Commercial  Law  in  its  relations  with 
the  Civil  Law  and  with  International  Law,  has  just 
appeared.  The  author  is  Mr.  G.  Mass^.  The 
French  Society  for  the  Defence  of  National  Indus- 
try has  just  put  forth  a  copious  and  elaborate 
manifesto  against  the  evil  threatened  by  theories 
and  projects  of  the  free  traders.  They  give  the 
results  of  extensive  and  authentic  inquiries  into  the 
comparative  condition,  exigences,  and  prospects 
of  French  and  British  manufactures. 

Treating  of  Lafayette's  supposed  vacillations 
between  monarchy  and  republicanism  for  France, 
in  1790,  Michelet,  in  his  2d  volume,  holds  this 
language : — **  Washington's  authority  was  the 
great  and  sovereign  one  which  would  have  sus- 
tained and  encouraged  Lafayette  in  his  trials.  He 
had  it  not  at  all.  Washington,  as  the  world  knows, 
was  the  head  of  a  party  which  sought  to  strengthen 
the  unity  of  government  in  America.  The  head 
of  the  opposite  party,  Jefferson,  had  greatly  favored 
the  outbreak  of  our  revolution.  Washington,  not- 
withstanding his  extreme  caution,  did  not  conceal 
from  Lafayette  his  wish  that  the  movement  should 
be  checked.  The  Americans,  though  saved  by 
France,  feared  to  be  carried  by  her  too  far  against 
England,  and  found  it  prudent  to  concenter  their 
gratitude  on  two  individuals,  Lafayette  and  Louis 
XVI.  Few  understood  our  situation ;  many  of 
them  were  on  the  side  of  the  king  against  France. 
Moreover,  they  were  cooled  towards  us  by  a  mat- 
ter, of  which  we  had  not  thought,  but  which  in- 
jured their  trade — a  decree  or  law  of  the  national 
assembly  respecting  tobaccos  and  oils.  The  Amer- 
icans, however  firm  with  England  in  questions  of 
interest,  are  weak  and  partial  towards  her  in  ques- 
tions of  ideas.  British  literature  is  their  literature. 
The  bitter  war  waged  on  us  by  the  British  press 
had  influence  on  the  Americans,  and,  through  them, 
on  Lafayette.  At  least  they  did  not  maintain  him 
in  his  original  republican  aspirations.  He  post- 
poned his  lofly  plan  ;  he  descended — at  least  pro- 
visionally— to  English  notions — to  a  sort  of  bastard 
Anglo-American  ^clectism ;  he,  himself  American 
in  theory  and  opinion,  was  yet  an  Englishman  in 
mental  culture — a  little  even  in  person  and  aspect. 
For  this  English  ad  interim  system — for  the  sy»- 
tem  of  democratic  royalty  or  royal  democracy, 
which,  he  acknowledged,  was  good  for  some  twenty 
years  only,  he  did  a  decisive  thing,  that  seemed  to 
arrest  the  revolution,  but  precipitated  it  in  fact." 

Louis  Blane,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Hi»* 
tory  of  the  Fr^ieh  Revolution,  treats,  in  his  second 
chapter,  of  tiie  American  connection  in  a  remark- 
able  way,  and  with  more  sense  than  Michcitoti 
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The  fbHowing  is  a  tranelation  of  some  passages  of 
his  text : — "  While  Lord  Chatham  exhaled  in  par- 
bameot  his  jealousy  and  despite  at  the  countenance 
knt  to  the  levolted  colonies  by  France,  Lonis  XVI. 
had  already  recognized  the  independence  of  the 
United  States;  a  treaty  had  united  France  and 
America — nations  of  which  one  fought  for  inde- 
pendence and  the  other  was  about  to  fight  for 
liberty.  How  was  the  alliance  brought  about? 
By  what  in&tuation  or  yertigo  did  the  friends  of 
an  absolute  king  stimulate  him  to  extend  his  aid 
to  insurgents  t  France  had  serere  mortifications 
to  avenge ;  unpardonable  humiliationB — the  treaty 
of  Fontainbleau,  the  British  abuse  of  their  success 
— abore  all,  the  presence  of  an  English  commis- 
sary at  Dunkirk ;  could  the  occasion  be  more  favor- 
able t  The  Americans,  after  an  intrepid  struggle, 
seemed  to  be  near  a  definitive  triumph :  Burgoyne 
and  his  army  had  been  captured ;  at  Valley  Forge 
Washington  was  proving  how  fiur  the  genius  of 
patience  decides  human  affidrs.  The  sentiment  of 
nationality  in  France  outwitted,  in  a  manner,  the 
aharp-eighted  minister  who  swayed  our  foreign  re- 
lations. The  man  who  prepsured  the  American 
war,  who  presented  to  Louis  XVI.  the  three  plen- 
ipotentiaries, Silas  Deane,  Franklin,  and  Lee,  was 
precisely  the  Count  de  Yergennes,  the  same  who 
had  written  to  Louis — 'In  France  the  monarch 
speaks  and  rules ;  all  are  subjects  and  all  obey.' 
So  true  is  it  that  in  this  American  war,  Yergennes 
was  daxsled  by  the  diplonuitic  phases  of  the  case ; 
the  revolutionary  es(»ped  his  vision.  Bendds, 
what  will  could  resist  the  cry  of  the  whole  French 
nation  ?  '  Let  us  arm  for  the  insurgents  V  In  vain 
did  the  old  court  condemn  the  voluntary  departure 
of  the  youthfiil  Marquis  Lafayette ;  all  hearts  were 
enrolled  the  same  day  as  his  name ;  Franklin  was 
the  universal  admiration.  His  image,  with  Tur- 
got's  inscription,  was  constantly  sold  under  the 
eyes  of  the  king.  The  impulse  was  given  to  every 
mind.  The  idea  of  insurrection  became  fimiiliar 
everywhere ;  the  word  insurgents  was  accepted  on 
all  hands ;  and  those  even  who  were  scandalized 
at  the  aid  lent  by  a  monarch  to  subjects  in  revolt 
consoled  themselves  with  the  idea  of  England  suf- 
fering punishment  at  length  for  the  long-continued 
excesses  of  her  pride.  Immediately  after  his  ar^ 
rival  in  America,  Lafayette  wrote  to  his  friends  in 
Franco — *  In  this  region,  I  hear  nothing  of  king 
or  ministers.  Two  sovereigns  only  are  known  and 
cherished — glory  and  liberty.'  France  resembled 
a  sbve  that,  through  the  bars  of  his  dungeon,  de- 
scries troops  anned  against  slavery.  The  shouts 
which  reach  his  ears  from  afar,  penetrate  to  his 
heart ;  he  fancies  that  he  is  fighting  himself  under 
those  colors,  the  mere  sight  of  which  is  for  him  a 
hope  of  deliverance.  Contemplated  from  our 
shores,  the  American  war  was  one  of  those  phe- 
nomena which  have  their  appointed  place  and  epoch 
in  the  succession  of  events.  But  while  it  lifted  up 
and  vivified  the  French  soul,  it  contributed  to  oc- 
casion the  fatal  deficit.  Necker's  loans  were, 
however,  at  first  successful ;  the  gold  of  Europe 
flowed  into  the  treasury  of  France.     The  public  I 


mind,  relieved  on  this  score,  could  surrender 
itself  to  the  emotions  incident  to  the  tidings 
from  Rhode  Island ;  at  Yersailles  not  a  few — ^very 
many— of  the  noblesse  envied  Lafriyette  his 
wounds.  By  dint  of  taking  a  lively  interest  in 
those  battles,  of  which  American  independence 
was  to  be  the  price,  the  French  people  habituated 
themselves  to  the  concern  and  love  of  liberty ;  and 
the  most  perspicacious — those  especially  who  felt 
the  revolution  stirring  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts 
— thanked  the  minister  of  the  treasury  for  having 
found  in  credit  the  means  of 'enabling  old  royalist 
France  to  march  under  the  banners  of  the  armed 
republic.  To  meet  the  expense  of  the  American 
war  without  teutes — as  Necker  had  said — ^was  not 
that  a  miracle !  Every  one  repeated  his  boast ; 
throughout  the  realm  there  was  joy  and  surprise 
that  such  a  contest  and  triumph  were  to  cost  the 
nation  nothing  in  immediate  contribution.  If  it 
could  not  be  denied  that  the  American  war  would 
be  onerous  for  future  generations,  yet  they,  un- 
questionably, would  reap  the  benefit.  Besides, 
the  sound  of  revolution  from  across  the  Atlantic 
was  like  a  wafted  promise  of  emancipation  to 
France." 


[translated.] 

Extract  from  a  speech  ofM.  Gvizoty  delivered  in  the 

Oiamber  of  Deputies^  last  vnnter^  on  the  Sunss 

question : 

"  Here  is  simply  our  policy— our  positive  and 
practical  policy — with  regard  to  Switzerlaud.  We 
honor  and  respect  Switzerland,  old  Switzerland,  in- 
finitely, and  the  ancient  and  glorious  existence  that 
she  has  acquired  in  Europe.  We  beUeve  in  this 
great  fact — ^that,  after  having  obtained  during  five 
centuries  the  approval  and  esteem  of  Europe,  she 
merits  the  solicitude  of  all  nations ;  as  we  respect 
her  ourselves  we  believe  that  old  Switzerland  is 
an  European  work  which  Swiss  hands  especially 
should  not  destroy  without  reason. 

''At  the  same  time  that  this  is  the  fact  estab 
lished,  it  is  also  the  right.  The  basis  of  the  Hel 
vetic  confederation,  such  as  it  exists,  is  the  national 
law  in  Switzerland ;  now,  as  it  was  fire  centuries 
ago,  it  is  a  confederation  of  independent  states, 
which  has  vested,  in  common,  certain  interests  and 
certam  portions  of  their  existence  and  power,  but 
each,  having  reserved  to  itself,  at  the  same  time, 
certain  essential  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  es- 
pecially of  internal  sovereignty.  That  is  the  na- 
tional law  or  constitution  of  Switzeriand  for  Europe. 
The  fact  and  the  law  are,  in  this  instance,  in  per- 
fect unison.  They  are,  moreover,  in  uiuson  with 
the  interests  of  France.  I  shall  not  insist  upon 
what  the  honorable  gentleman  who  spoke  last  has 
retraced ; — it  is  evident  that  the  actod  federal  con- 
stitution, with  the  independence  of  the  cantons,  is 
conformable  to  European  interests,  and  ours  in 
particular ;  that  it  produced  and  suits  the  situation 
of  neutrality  which  has  been  assured  to  Switzer- 
land. It  is  evident  that  a  state  otherwise  consu- 
tuted — a  consolidated  state — ^would  have  much 
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more  aggressiye  power ;  would  be  less  secoie  for 
its  neighboring  states.  There  is  then,  for  as,  a 
great  national  concern  to  maintain  the  actual  polity 
of  Switzerland  and  the  basis  of  her  confederation." 


From  the  PwrU  Comirs. 
THE   TAKING   OF   LUCERNE. 

The  capture  of  this  little  town,  which  the  Swiss 
radicals  have  just  entered  as  conquerors,  is  the 
topic  of  the  day  in  Europe.  What  is  this  taking 
of  Lucerne  ?  Is  it  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  ? 
No.  It  is  the  republic  at  our  doors,  and  in  the 
centre  of  old  Europe.  In  fact,  the  Swiss  radicals 
have  not  been  at  Lucerne  to  drive  out  a  few  black 
gowns.  The  instinct  of  rojral  governments  is  not 
deceived.  The  question  in  Switzerland  is  of  a 
republican  federative  constitution  like  that  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  creation  of  a  national 
unity. 

Now,  the  republic  at  our  very  gates  is  a  serious 
afiair ;  we  oould  get  along  with  twenty-two /ra^ 
merUs  of  a  republic,  but  a  complete  republic  is  an- 
other thing.  The  cholera,  which  is  advancing 
rapidly,  is  nothing  in  comparison  to  this  sort  of 
contagion.  Remark,  also,  that  with  us  the  repub- 
lican party  begins  to  distance  the  out-of-breath 
party  of  Mr.  Barrot.  What  are  the  banquets  of 
Orleans,  Lille,  and  Dijon,  if  not  republican  1  The 
ministry,  indeed,  tells  us  by  the  mouth  of  the  Di- 
bats  that  it  is  satisfied  with  the  banquet  of  Orleans, 
satisfied  with  the  banquet  of  Lille,  and  still  more 
satisfied  with  that  of  Dijon.  It  will  end  by  being 
80  much  satisfied  as  to  be  too  much  so. 

Will  the^  be  intervention  in  Switzerland  t  No. 
For  there  is  no  right  to  intervene ;  the  five  powers 
are  not  agreed  among  themselves  ;-T-Switzerland, 
united  by  a  war  of  liberty,  will  renew  upon  her 
own  territory  our  conflicts,  and  our  triumphs,  of 
'94. 

We  have  set  officially  forth,  and  sufficiently 
commented  upon,  the  principles  of  7ion-tn/erven/iV>n. 
We  are  bound  by  it.  England,  it  is  well  known, 
will  only  offer  a  friendly  mediation,  and,  finally, 
a  hundred  thousand  rifles  in  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland  will  offer  food  for  reflection.  What 
is  to  be  done  then !  There  is  only  one  solution 
to  such  a  question ;  to  raise  monarchy  above  the 
republic  polity  by  good  government.  Without 
that  there  is  no  salvation.  Hopes  founded  upon 
the  continuation  of  a  war  in  the  small  cantons — 
upon  the  collisi6n  of  the  radicals  with  the  king  of 
Prussia — all  that  is  an  illusion.  We  must  go  on ; 
—the  floods  rise — all  the  worid  hears  them — ^we 
must  anticipate  them. 

The  Gazette  de  France  adds — '*  The  Corsmre  is 
right.  It  is  only  true  representative  monarchy 
which  can  neutralize  the  republican  movement  in 
Prance.  The  diet  will  now  reply  to  the  pentarchy 
— We  have  settled  our  aflidrs ;  what  have  you  to 
do  with  us,  or  on  our  soil,  or  at  Neuchatel !  We 
claim  what  we  shall  defend — national  sovereignty 
and  independence." 


From  the  Ptaris  NatkNuL 
We  doubt  very  much  if  the  republic  of  Mexico 
will  be  gainers  by  rejecting  the  negotiations  offered 
by  the  American  commissioner.  It  may  seem  hard 
for  Mexico  to  give  up  New  Mexico  and  the  two 
Califomias,  but  that  is  already  done,  and  in  refua^ 
ing  to  acknowledge  this  to  be  the  case,  she  runs 
a  risk  of  losing  the  indemnity  offered  by  the  United 
States.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  agreed  that 
the  pretensions  of  the  Mexicans  were  perfectly 
ridiculous  in  the  respective  situations  of  the  belli- 
gerent parties.  On  reading  the  instructions  given 
by  the  government  to  its  commissioners,  one  would 
be  led  to  believe  that  it  treated  with  a  conquered 
people.  Therefore  we  shall  cite  but  two  articles. 
Mexico  demands  on  one  side,  to  be  entirely  indem- 
nified for  all  the  damages  sustained  by  her  during  the 
war,  and  will  not  recognize  Texas  but  on  the  con- 
dition that  the  boundary  shall  be  the  Rio  de  Las 
Nueces  instead  of  being  extended  as  far  as  the  Rio 
del  Norte.  Now  it  is  precisely  the  territory  com- 
prised between  these  two  rivers  that  is  the  object 
of  contest  between  the  two  states,  and  Santa 
Anna  insists  on  obtaining  from  the  victoriouft 
Americans  that  which  they  would  scarcely  concede 
even  if  they  had  been  beaten.  We  can  now 
comprehend  why  the  negotiations  have  miscarried, 
when  the  starting  points  are  so  completely  at  va- 
riance ;  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  for  1V&.  Trist 
and  the  Mexican  commissioners  to  come  to  any 
decision.  However,  let  the  result  of  the  war  be 
what  it  may,  Mexico  has  lost  ground.  Her  cap- 
ital and  principal  ports  of  entry  are  in  possession 
of  the  United  States.  Her  only  source  of  revenue, 
properly  speaking,  her  custom-house  duties,  will 
be  at  an  end.  The  guerillas,  the  rancheros,  may 
without  doubt  cause  the  Americans  some  loss ; 
but  a  few  men  killed,  a  few  baggage-wagons  car- 
ried off,  will  not  destroy  the  army.  The  pn^ong- 
ing  of  the  struggle  wUl  have  no  other  effect  than 
to  render  it  more  difficult  to  treat  with  the  United 
States ;  and  as  definitively  Mexico  will  be  obliged 
to  give  up,  the  best  thing  she  can  do  is  to  sell,  for 
the  best  possible  price,  that  which  will  be  taken 
without  any  payment  if  longer  protracted.  We 
have  given  this  advice  from  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  but  we  fear  that  even  if  it  is  followed 
now  it  may  be  too  late. 


Eztraa  from  «  Review  la  the  Paris  MortUeur  Untverael,  Sept. 
29,  1347. 

RELIGION   IN    FRANCE. 

The  evil  is  done.  In  France,  religion  has,  un- 
fortunately, lost  all  its  influence  upon  the  mass  of 
the  nation ;  real  piety  is  scarcely  to  be  found  any- 
where among  the  French  people ;  they  have  for- 
gotten the  practice  of  any  religious  duties.  In 
several  of  the  towns  a  return  towards  religious 
observances  has  been  manifested  by  some  of  the 
laboring  classes,  but  it  is  precisely  among  those 
who  are  the  least  degraded  of  the  population,  and 
among  those  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  some 
education,  and  who  continue  to  receive  it. 
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In  the  raral  disincts,  with  the  exoeption  of  a 
small  Domber  of  remote  localities,  which  remain 
strangers  to  the  movement  of  civilization,  and  are, 
in  a  manner,  isolated  from  the  crowd  who  carry 
with  them  their  vices — iri  these  parts  of  the  coun- 
try doabt  and  indifference  have  made  sad  havoc. 
If  the  law  or  God  is  not  entirely  dead  io  their 
hearts,  it  languishes ;  it  no  longer  inspires  them 
to  act,  and  very  little  would  be  required  to  extir- 
pate it  altogether.  Trite  and  vulgar  objections 
against  religion ;  raillery  and  ridicule,  added  to  im- 
piety, agaiost  sacred  things,  have  found  their  way 
into  the  villages  without  the  aid  of  instruction, 
without  the  help  of  books  or  newspapers.  It  is 
sufficient  for  this  purpose  that  travelling  colporteurs 
or  pedlars  run  over  France  distributing  everything 
that  is  bad,  and  thus  ministering  to  evil  passions. 
Add  to  this,  multitudes  of  soldiers,  who  are,  it  is 
true,  taught  and  disciplined  in  their  garrisons  and 
barracks,  where  they  learn  anything  but  to  love 
and  serve  €rod — ^who  may  bring  into  villages  habits 
of  order  and  industry,  but  who  too  often  lavish 
insult  and  abuse  upon  religion  and  its  ministers. 
We  must  not  delude  ourselves.  Religion  has 
nothing  to  lose,  she  has  everything  to  gain.  The 
sapposed  moral  superiority  of  the  peasant,  at  this 
moment,  is  an  error  which  every  one  will  acknowl- 
edge who  has  studied  the  question.  We  must 
look  into  Idyls  for  pictures  of  rural  innocence; 
every  curate  knows  too  well  the  truth  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  if  he  dreads  the  propagation  of  letters  or 
rudiments,  it  is  that,  owing  to  the  general  indiffer- 
ence of  spirit  and  laxity  of  morals,  everything  be- 
comes a  subject  of  terror  for  him,  and  he  fears 
that  every  change  may  only  produce  an  aggra- 
vation of  evil.  The  state  of  things  \b  also  as  dis- 
tressing in  those  parts  of  the  country  which  remain 
plunged  in  ignorance  as  in  those  where  education 
has  made  some  progress ;  with  this  difference,  that, 
in  the  first  mentioned,  the  passions  of  the  pc!ople 
are  sheer  brutal — ^vice  has  an  utterly  gross  char- 
acter which  is  revolting  to  the  heart.  In  the  one 
— observes  a  writer,  (M.  Cormenin,)  who  cannot 
be  accused  of  calunmiating  the  people — they  be- 
lieve all  sorts  of  superstitions — ^the  quack  instead 
of  the  physician;  the  sorcerer  rather  than  the 
curate ;  the  devil  whom  they  fear,  and  not  God 
of  whom  they  have  no  idea ;  power,  which 
oppresses,  and  not  the  law  which  protects ; 
self-interest,  which  appropriates  the  wealth  of 
others  to  itself,  and  not  justice  which  commands 
them  to  respect  their  neighbors'  property.  In  th<) 
other,  they  believe  nothing — everywhere  the  wot 
ship  of  money  has  superseded  that  of  God ;  a  withei- 
ing  egotism  has  taken  possession  of  every  indi 
vidual;  personal  interest  is  the  sole  motive  of 
action ;  an  insatiable  avarice  pervades  all  hearts, 
tnd  they  seek  to  satisfy  it  by  every  possible  means 
— by  cunning,  roguery,  and  by  attacks  upon  prop- 
erty ;  by  domestic  thefl,  and  by  seizing  the  land- 
lords' crops .  They  do  not  forge,  because  they  do 
not  know  how  to  write ;  but  the  course  of  justice 
is  always  fettered  by  fiJse  witnesses  bribed  by  a 
Wf  low  price. 


A  Mend  sends  us  the  following  brief  notice  of 
a  new  historical  work  issued  at  Paris : — 

"TAc  Reign  of  Louis  XL,  by  Benazet,  is  the 
most  interesting  work  I  have  read  for  a  long  time. 
The  author  represents  Louis  as  sagacious  and  cun- 
ning, but  not  cruel,  as  we  have  been  heretofore  led 
to  suppose  him ;  exceedingly  placable,  and  having 
the  interest  of  France  deeply  at  heart — but  grossly 
superstitious,  and,  like  all  such  persons,  very  much 
afhdd  of  sickness  and  death.  By  him  the  postal 
communications  were  established;  and  he  did 
much  towards  improving  the  condition  of  the  lower 
orders.  On  the  whole,  -Mr.  Benazet  thinks  the 
reign  one  of  the  most  brilliant,  and  Louis  one  of 
the  wisest  kings,  that  France  has  known.  The 
style  of  this  volume  is  chaste,  and  the  narrative 
happily  carried  out.  The  novelty  of  the  views — 
which  are  rendered  specious  at  least — forms  a 
strong  attraction,  and  makes  the  book  doubly  >n 
structive." 


The  Jamaica  legislature  was  opened  at  the  unu- 
sually early  period  of  the  19th  October,  in  order  to 
provide  for  a  great  falling  off  in  tlie  produce  of  the 
import-duties ;  probably  not  so  ^roat,  however,  as 
to  reduce  the  income  below  the  point  of  expenditure. 
In  his  opening  speech,  the  governor  admitted  the 
depressed  condition  of  the  colony.  He  warned  the 
legislature  that  the  English  parliament  would  not 
retract  its  steps  in  the  direction  of  free  trade,  so  as 
to  restore  protection  for  the  produce  of  British  Col- 
onies ;  but  he  declared  his  own  opinion  that  they 
had  a  strong  claim  to  relief  by  a  further  reduction 
of  duty  on  their  own  sugars  and  rum,  if  the  finances 
of  England  would  bear  it.  He  did  not  entertain 
much  expectation  of  advantage  to  the  colony  from 
the  immigration  of  labor ;  but  he  felt  sure  that  the 
slave-trade  would  not  last  long  in  the  face  of  trea- 
ties against  it ;  and  after  it  should  have  ceased,  the 
Africans  would  learn  to  estimate  the  advantages  of 
migration  to  the  West  Indies.  In  their  reply  to 
this  speech,  tlie  house  of  assembly  made  a  last  and 
earnest  appeal  to  the  government  and  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  '^  to  sSopt  such  measures  for  the 
relief  of  the  colony,  by  the  remission  of  the  duties 
on  colonial  produce  or  otherwise,  as  may,  by  sus- 
taining the  value  of  private  property,  enable  the 
island  to  support  its  public  institutions  and  maintain 
faith  with  the  public  creditor."  The  assembly 
declared  itself  "  ready  to  provide  for  the  contingen- 
cies of  the  island  to  the  3(Hh  December,  1848,  in  the 
fervent  hope  that  ere  the  termination  of  that  period 
the  case  of  the  island  will  have  been  considered  and 
ample  relief  granted  by  the  Imperial  Parliament :" 
but  intimated  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  island, 
it  oould  not  "  with  propriety  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  any  measure  involving  the  further  expen- 
diture of  the  public  money." 

FoRTT-THREB  offioors  of  the  Thirteenth  Light 
Dragoons  are  said  to  have  been  compelled  to  quit 
the  regiment  since  1840,  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
travagant expenditure  on  the  regimental  mess. — 

A  MAN  having  thrown  a  stone  instead  of  an  apple 
into  an  elephant's  mouth  at  Lutterworth  fair,  the 
other  day,  the  elephant  was  so  incensed  at  the  trick, 
that  with  one  blow  of  his  trunk  he  felled  the  of- 
fender ;  who  was  only  rescued  from  further  punish- 
ment  by  the  bystanders'  draggmg  hii^  awar^ 
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Prospectus. — Tins  work  is  condnctod  in  the  spmt  ot 
f,illell's  Museum  of  Forei^  Li!eraturc,  (which  was  fiiror- 
ahly  received  by  ihe  puhhc  for  twenty  years,)  but  as  it  is 
twice  as  large,  and  appears  so  ofle'n,  we  not  only  give 
spirit  and  freshness  to  it  by  many  thinffs  which  were  ex- 
cluded by  a  month's  delay,  but  while  thus  extending  our 
scope  and  gathering  a  greater  and  more  attractive  variety, 
are  able  so  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial  part  oi 
our  literary,  historical,  and  political  harvest,  as  fully  to 
batisfy  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  elaborate  and  8tat«>Iy  Essays  of  tne  Edinburgh^ 
Quarterlij,  and  other  Reviews ;  and  Blackroood's  noole 
criticisms  on  Poetry,  his  keen  political  Commentaries, 
highly  wrought  Tales,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  ana 
mouiitain  Scenery  ;  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious  Spectator, 
the  sparkling  Examiner,  the  judicious  Alheneeum,  the 
busy  and  industrious  Literary  Gazette,  the  sensible  and 
comprehensive  Bri/annta,  the  sober  and  respectable  Chris- 
tian Observer;  these  are  intermixed  witn  the  Military 
and  Naval  reminiscences  of  the  United  Serptce,  and  with 
the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  University,  New  Monthly, 
Frascr's,  TaiVs,  Ainstcorth's,  Hood^s,  and  Sporting  Mag- 
azines, and  of  Chambers*  admirable  Joxtmal.  We  do  not 
consider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  Punch ;  and,  when  we  think  it  good  enough,  make 
use  of  the  thunder  of  The  Times.  We  shall  increase  our 
variety  by  importations  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
from  the  new  growth  of  the  British  colonies. 

The  uteamsnip  has  brought  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
Into  iMir  neighborhood ;  and  will  greatlv  multiply  our  con- 
nections, as  Merchants,  Travellers,  ana  Politicians,  with 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  so  that  much  more  than  ever  it 


now  becomes  every  intelligent  American  to  be  informed 
of  the  condition  and  changes  of  foreign  countries.  And 
this  not  only  because  of  their  nearer  connection  with  our- 
selves, but  because  the  nations  seem  to  be  hastening^ 
through  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  some  new  state  of 
things,  which  the  merely  poUtical  prophet  cannot  compote 
or  foresee. 

Geographical  Discoveries,  the  pogress  of  Colonization, 
(which  is  extending  over  the  whole  world,)  and  Vcyagec 
and  Travels,  will  be  favorite  matter  for  our  selecuoos ; 
and,  in  general,  we  shaJ  systematically  and  verr  nlh 
acquaint  our  readers  with  the  great  department  of  Foreiga 
atiairs,  without  entirely  neglecting  our  own. 

While  we  aspire  to  make  the  Living  Age  desirable  K 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  rmpia 
pn^ress  of  the  movement — to  Statesmen,  Divines,  Law- 

Irers,  and  Physicians — to  men  of  business  and  men  o^ 
eisure — it  is  still  a  stronger  obiect  to  make  it  attractif« 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Children.  We  believe  tha 
we  can  thus  do  some  g'>od  In  our  day  and  generation ;  and 
hope  to  make  the  woiV:  indispensable  in  every  well-in- 
formed familv.  We  say  indispensabte,  because  in  this 
day  of  cheap  literature  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  against 
the  influx  or  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicious  in  morals, 
in  any  other  way  than  by  furnishing  a  sufficient  supply 
of  a  healthy  character.  The  mental  and  moral  appetite 
must  be  gratified. 

We  hope  that,  by  "  winnotoinr  the  wheat  from  tht 
ctiaffy  by  providing  abundantly  ior  the  imagination,  and 
by  a  large  collection  of  Biography,  Voyages  and  Travels, 
History,  and  more  solid  matter,  we  may  produce  a  work 
which  snail  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  wil 
aspire  to  raise  the  standieurd  of  public  taste. 


TBBMs.—The  LiviNo  Age  is  published  every  Satur- 
day,  by  E.  Littbll  &  Co.,  comer  of  Tremont  and  Brom- 
fiefd  sts.,  Boston  ;  Price  124  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars 
a  year  in  advance.  Remittances  for  any  period  will  be 
thankiVilly  received  and  promptly  attended  to.  |^  To 
insure  regularity  in  maihng  the  work,  orders  should  be 
addressed  to  the  qfflce  ofputUicntionf  as  above. 

Qubs,  paying  a  year  in  advance,  will  be  supplied  as 
*bllows : — 

Four  copies  for  ....  t20  00 
Nine  »*  "  .  .  .  .  $40  00 
Twelve "      "       .       .        .       .   §50  00 


Com}}lete  sets,  in  fifleen  volumes,  to  the  end  of  1847, 
banasrmely  bound,  and  packed  in  neat  boxes,  are  for  sale 
at  thirty  dollars. 

Any  volume  may  be  had  separately  at  two  dollars, 
bound,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 

Any  number  may  be  had  for  124  cents ;  and  it  may 
he  worth  while  for  subscribers  or  purchasers  to  complete 
any  broken  volumes  they  may  hav^,  and  thus  greatly  en- 
hance their  value. 

Binding.— Yfe  bind  the  work  in  a  uniform,  strong,  and 
good  style ;  and  where  customers  bring  their  numbers  in 
good  oraer,  can  generally  give  them  bound  volumes  in  ex- 
change without  any  delay.  The  price  of  the  binding  is 
50  cents  a  volume.  *  As  they  are  always  bound  to  one 
pattern,  th.!re  will  be  no  diffifculty  in  matching  the  future 
volumes. 


Agencies. — We  are  desirous  of  making  arrangements, 
in  all  parts  of  North  America,  for  increasing  the  circula- 
tion ot  this  work— and  for  doing  this  a  liberal  commissior 
will  be  allowed  to  gentlemen  who  will  interest  themselves 
in  the  business.  And  we  will  gladly  correspond  on  this 
subject  with  any  agent  who  will  send  us  undoubted  refer 
ences. 

Psstage.—yfhsTk  sent  with  the  cover  on,  the  Living 
Age  consists  of  three  sheets,  and  is  rated  as  a  pamphlet, 
at  41  cents.  But  when  sent  without  the  cover,  it  corner 
within  tne  definition  of  a  newspaper  given  in  the  Ia« 
and  cannot  legally  be  charged  with  more  than  newspapri 
postage,  ( U  cts. )    We  add,  the  definition  alluded  to  .• — 

A  newspaper  is  "any  printed  publication,  issued  in 
numbers,  consisting  of  not  more  than  two  sheets,  and 
published  at  short,  stated  intervals  of  not  more  than  ode 
month,  oonveyiug  intelligence  of  passing  events.** 

3f(m^/y;><irf«.— For  such  as  prefer  it  in  that  form,  ths 
Living  Age  is  put  up  in  monthly  oarts,  containing  four  es 
five  weekly  numbera.  In  this  shape  it  shows  to  greas 
advantage  in  comparison  with  other  works,  containing  in 
each  part  double  the  matter  of  any  of  the  quarterhes. 
But  we  recommend  the  weekly  numbers,  as  irasher  and 
fuller  of  life.  Postage  on  the  monthly  parts  is  about  14 
cents.  The  volumes  are  published  quarterly,  each  volume 
containing  as  much  matter  as  a  quarterly  review  gives  in 
eighteen  months. 


Washington,  27  Dec,  184S. 
Or  all  the  Periodical  Journals  devoted  to  literature  and  science  which  abound  in  Enrope  and  in  this  conntry,  this 
has  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  useful.    It  contains  indeed  the  exposition  only  of  the  current  literature  of  the 
English  language,  but  this  by  its  immense  extent  and  comprehension  includes  a  portraiture  of  the  human  mind  is 
the  utmost  expansion  of  the  present  age.  J.  Q.  ADAMS. 
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Prum  Kickwo«d'i  Magaxina. 
EMERSON. 

The  geniiu  of  America  seems  hitherto  disposed 
to  manifest  itself  rather  in  works  of  reason  and  re- 
flection than  in  those  displays  of  poetic  fervor 
which  are  usually  looked  for  in  a  nascent  literature. 
And  a  little  consideration  would  lead  us,  probably, 
to  expect  this.  America  presents  itself  upon  the 
scene,  enters  into  the  drama  of  the  world,  at  a 
time  when  the  minds  of  men  are  generally  awak- 
ened and  excited  to  topics  of  grave  and  practical 
importance.  It  is  not  a  great  poem  that  mankind 
now  want  or  look  for ;  they  rather  demand  a  great 
work,  or  works,  on  human  society,  on  the  momen- 
tous problems  which  our  social  progress,  as  well  as 
our  social  difficulties,  alike  give  rise  to.  If  on  a 
new  literature  a  peculiar  mission  could  be  imposed, 
such  would  probably  be  the  task  assigned  to  it. 

The  energetic  and  ceaseless  industry  of  the  peo- 
ple of  America,  the  stern  and  serious  character  of 
the  founders  of  New  England,  the  tendency  which 
democracy  must  necessarily  encourage  to  reason 
much  and  boldly  on  the  interests  of  the  community 
— would  all  lead  us  to  the  same  anticipation ;  so 
far  as  any  anticipation  can  be  warranted,  regarding 
the  erratic  course  and  capricious  development  of 
literary  genius. 

The  first  coirtribution,  we  believe,  our  libraries 
received  from  America,  was  the  half  theological, 
half  metaphysical  treatise  on  the  Will  by  Jonathan 
Edwards.  This  follower  of  Calvin  is  understood 
to  have  stated  the  gloomy  and  repulsive  doctrines 
of  his  master  with  an  unrivalled  force  of  logic. 
Such  is  the  reputation  which  Edwards  on  the  Will 
enjoys,  and  we  are  contented  to  speak  from  repu- 
tation. The  doctrine  of  necessity,  even  when  in- 
telligently applied  to  the  circle  of  human  thoughts 
and  passions,  is  not  the  most  inviting  tenet  of 
philosophy.  It  is  quickly  learned,  and  what  little 
fruit  it  yields  is  soon  gathered.  But  when  com- 
bined with  the  theological  dogma,  wrung  from  texts 
of  Scripture,  of  predestination  ;  when  the  law  of 
necessity  supposed  to  regulate  the  temper  and  afiairs 
of  the  human  being  in  this  little  life,  is  converted 
into  a  divine  sentence  of  condemnation  to  a  future 
and  eternal  fate — it  then  becomes  one  of  the  most 
odious  and  irrational  of  tenets  that  ever  obscured 
the  reason  ox  clouded  the  piety  of  mankind.  We 
confess,  therefore,  that  we  are  satisfied  with  re- 
echoing the  traditional  reputation  of  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, without  earning,  by  perusal  of  his  work, 
the  right  to  pronounce  upon  its  justice. 

The  first  contribution,  also,  which  America  made 
to  the  amount  of  our  knowledge,  was  of  a  scientific 
character,  and,  moreover,  the  most  anti-poetical 
imaginable.  As  such,  at  least,  it  must,  be  de- 
scribed by  those  who  are  accustomed  to  think  that 
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a  peculiar  mystery  attached  to  one  phenomenon  ot 
nature  more  than  another,  b  essentially  poetic. 
Several  poets,  our  Campbell  amongst  the  number, 
have  complained  that  the  laws  of  optics  have  dis- 
enchanted the  rainbow ;  but  the  analysis  of  New- 
ton is  poetry  itself  compared  to  that  instance  of  the 
daring  and  levelling  spirit  of  science  which  Frank- 
lin exhibited,  when  he  proved  the  lightning  to  be 
plain  electricity ;  took  the  bolts  of  Jupiter,  analyzed 
them,  bottled  them  in  Leyden  jars,  and  experi- 
mented on  them  as  with  the  sparks  of  his  own 
electrical  machine. 

As  the  first  efiforts  of  American  genius  were  in 
the  paths  of  grave  and  searching  inquiry,  so,  too, 
at  this  present  moment,  if  we  were  called  upon 
to  point  out  amongst  the  works  of  our  trans-Atlan- 
tic brethren,  our  compatriots  still  in  language,  the 
one  which,  above  all  others,  displayed  the  un- 
doubted marks  of  original  genius — it  would  be  a 
prose  work,  and  one  of  a  philosophical  character 
we  should  single  out : — we  should  point  to  the 
writings  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

The  Americans  are  frequently  heard  to  lament 
the  absence  of  nationality  in  t}\^ir  literature.  Per> 
haps  no  people  are  the  first  to  perceive  their  own 
character  reflected  in  the  writings  of  one  of  their 
countrymen ;  this  nationality  is  much  more  open 
to  the  observation  of  a  foreigner.  We  are  quite 
sure  that  no  French  or  German  critic  could  read 
the  speculations  of  Emerson,  without  tracing  in 
them  the  spirit  of  the  nation  to  which  this  writer 
belongs.  The  new  democracy  of  the  New  World 
is  apparent,  he  would  say,  in  the  philosophy  of 
one  who  yet  is  no  democrat,  and,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  no  politician.  For  what  is  the 
prevailing  spirit  of  his  writings!  Self-reliance, 
and  the  determination  to  see  in  the  man  of  to-day, 
in  his  own,  and  in  his  neighbor's  mind,  the  elements 
of  all  greatness.  Whatever  the  most  exalted  char- 
acters of  history,  whatever  the  most  opulent  of 
literatures,  has  displayed  or  revealed,  of  action  or 
of  thought — the  germ  of  all  lies  within  yourself. 
This  is  his  frequent  text.  What  does  he  say  of 
history !  "  I  have  no  expectation  that  any  man 
will  read  history  aright,  who  thinks  that  what  was 
done  in  a  remote  age,  by  men  whose  names  have 
resounded  far,  has  any  deeper  sense  than  what  he 
is  doing  to-day."  He  is,  as  he  describes  himself, 
'*  an  endless  seeker  of  truth,  with  no  past  at  his 
back."  He  delights  to  raise  the  individual  exist- 
ing mind  to  the  level,  if  not  above  the  level,  of  aU 
that  has  been  thought  or  enacted.  He  will  not 
endure  the  imposing  claims  of  antiquity,  of  great 
nations,  or  of  great  names.  *'  It  is  remarkable," 
he  says,  *'  that  involuntarily  we  always  read  as 
superior  beings.  Universal  history,  the  poets,  the 
romancers,  do  not,  in  their  stateliest  pictures,  in 
I  the  sacerdotal,  the  imperial  palaces,  m-the  triutj^hs 
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of  will  or  of  genius,  anywhere  make  us  feel  that 
we  intrude,  that  this  is  for  our  betters,  but  rather 
is  it  true  that  in  their  grandest  strokes,  there  we 
feel  most  at  home.  All  that  Shakspeare  says  of 
the  king^  yonder  slip  of  a  boy  that  reads  in  the  cor- 
ner, feels  to  be  true  of  himself. ^^ 

Neither  do  the  names  of  foreign  cities,  any  more 
than  that  of  ancient  nations,  overawe  or  oppress  him. 
Of  travelling,  he  says,  **  I  have  no  churlish  objection 
to  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  art,  of  study,  and  benevolence,  so  that  the 
man  is  first  domesticated,  or  does  not  go  abroad 
with  the  hope  of  finding  somewhat  greater  than  he 
knows.  He  who  travels  to  be  amused,  or  to  get 
somewhat  which  he  does  not  carry,  travels  away 
from  himself  and  grows  old  even  in  youth  among 
old  things.  In  Thebes,  in  Palmyra,  his  will  and 
mind  have  become  old  and  dilapidated  as  they. 
He  carries  ruins  to  ruins.  Travelling  is  a  fool^s 
paradise.  We  owe  to  our  first  journeys  the  dis- 
covery that  place  is  nothing.  At  home,  I  dream 
that  at  Naples,  at  Rome,  I  can  be  intoxicated  with 
beauty,  and  lose  my  sadness.  I  pack  my  trunk, 
embrace  my  friends,  embark  on  the  sea,  and  at  last 
wake  up  in  Naples,  and  there  beside  me  is  the 
st«rn  fact,  the  sad  self,  unrelenting,  identical,  that 
I  fled  from.  I  seek  the  Vatican  and  the  palaces. 
I  afiect  to  be  intoxicated  with  sights  and  sugges- 
tions, but  I  am  not  intoxicated.  My  giant  goes 
with  me  wherever  I  go." 

In  a  still  higher  strain  he  writes,  "  There  is 
one  mind  common  to  all  individual  men.  Every 
man  is  an  inlet  to  the  same,  and  to  all  of  the  same. 
He  that  is  once  admitted  to  the  right  of  reason  is 
made  a  freeman  of  the  whole  estate.  What  Plato 
has  thought  he  may  think ;  what  a  saint  has  felt 
he  may  feel ;  what  at  any  time  has  befallen  any 
mau  he  can  understand.  Who  hath  access  to  this 
universal  mind,  is  a  party  to  all  that  is  or  can  be 
done,  for  this  is  the  only  and  sovereign  agent." 
This  passage  is  taken  from  the  commencement  of 
the  Essay  on  History,  and  the  essay  entitled  **  Na- 
ture," opens  with  a  similar  sentiment.  lie  dis- 
claims the  retrospective  spirit  of  our  age  that  would 
"  put  the  living  generation  into  masquerade  out  of 
the  faded  wardrobe  of  the  past."  He  will  not  see 
through  the  eyes  of  others.  "Why  should  not  we 
also,"  he  demands,  "  enjoy  an  original  relation  to 
the  universe  1  Why  should  not  wo  have  a  poetry 
and  philosophy  of  insight,  and  not  of  tradition,  and 
a  religion  by  revelation  to  us,  and  not  the  history 
of  theirs  ?  The  sun  shines  to-day  also !  Let  us 
demand  our  own  works,  and  laws,  and  worship." 

In  the  Essay  on  Self-reliance — a  title  which 
might  over-ride  a  great  portion  of  his  writings — he 
says  :  "  Our  reading  is  mendicant  and  sycophantic. 
In  history,  our  imagination  makes  fools  of  us,  plajrs 
us  false.  Kingdom  and  lordship,  power  and  es- 
tate, are  a  gaudier  vocabulary  than  private  John 
and  Edward  in  a  small  house  and  common  day's 
work  :  but  the  things  of  life  are  the  same  to  both  : 
the  sum  total  of  both  is  the  same.  Why  all  this 
deference  to  Alfred,  and  Scanderberg,  and  Gus- 
tavus  ?     Suppose  they  were  virtuous ;  did  they 


wear  out  virtue  V*  And  in  a  more  sublime  mood 
he  proceeds  :  *'  Whenever  a  mind  is  simple,  and 
receives  a  divine  wisdom,  then  old  things  pass  away 
— means,  teachers,  texts,  temples  fall.  Whence, 
then,  this  worship  of  the  past?  The  centuries  are 
conspirators  agabst  the  sanity  and  majesty  of  the 
soul.  •  •  •  Man  is  timid  and  apologetic. 
He  is  BO  longer  upright.  He  dares  not  say,  *  I 
think,'  *  I  am,*  but  quotes  some  saiut  or  sage.  He 
is  ashamed  before  the  blade  of  grass  or  the  blow- 
ing rose.  These  roses  under  my  window  make 
no  reference  to  former  roses,  or  to  better  ones ; 
they  are  for  what  they  are  ;  they  exist  with  God 
to-day.  There  is  no  time  to  them.  There  is 
simply  the  rose — perfect  in  every  moment  of  its 
existence.  But  man  postpones  or  remembers ;  he 
does  not  live  in  the  present,  but  with  reverted  eye 
laments  the  past,  or,  heedless  of  the  riches  that 
surround  him,  stands  on  tiptoe  to  foresee  the  future. 
He  cannot  be  happy  and  strong  until  he,  too,  lives 
with  nature  in  the  present,  above  time." 

Surely  these  quotations  alone — which  we  have 
made  with  the  additional  motive  of  introducing  at 
once  to  our  readers  the  happier  style  and  manner 
of  the  American  philosopher — would  bear  out  the 
French  or  German  critic  in  their  views  of  the 
nationality  of  this  author.  The  spirit  of  the  New 
World,  and  of  a  self-confident  democracy,  could 
not  be  more  faithfully  translated  into  the  language 
of  a  high  and  abstract  philosophy  than  it  is  here. 
We  say  that  an  air  blowing  from  prairie  and  forest, 
and  the  New  Western  World,  is  felt  in  the  tone 
and  spirit  of  Emerson's  writings ;  we  do  not  intend 
to  intimate  that  the  opinions  expressed  in  them  are 
at  all  times  such  as  might  be  anticipated  from  an 
American.  Far  from  it.  Mr.  Emerson  regards 
the  world  from  a  peculiar  point  of  view,  that  of  an 
idealistic  philosophy.  Moreover,  he  is  one  of 
those  wilful,  capricious,  though  powerful,  thinkers, 
whose  opinions  it  would  not  be  very  easy  to  an- 
ticipate, who  balk  all  prediction,  who  defy  augury. 

For  instance,  a  foreigner  might  naturally  expect 
to  find  in  the  speculations  of  a  New  England  phi- 
losopher, certain  sanguine  and  enthusiastic  views 
of  the  future  condition  of  society.  He  will  not  find 
them  here.  Our  idealist  levels  the  past  to  the 
present,  but  he  levels  the  future  to  the  present 
also.  If  with  him  all  that  is  old  is  new,  so  also 
all  that  is  new  is  old.  It  is  still  the  one  great  uni- 
versal mind — ^like  the  great  ocean — ebbing,  flow- 
ing, in  tempest  now,  and  now  in  calm.  He  will 
not  join  the  shout  that  sees  a  new  sun  rising  on 
the  world.  For  ourselves,  (albeit  little  given  to 
the  too  sanguine  mood,)  we  have  more  hope  here 
than  our  author  has  expressed.  We  by  no  means 
subscribe  to  the  following  sentence.  The  measure 
of  truth  it  expresses — and  so  well  expresses — 
bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  whole  truth. 
"  All  men  plume  themselves  on  the  improvement 
of  society,  and  no  man  improves.  Society  never 
advances.  It  recedes  as  fhst  on  one  side  as  it  gains 
on  the  other.  It  undergoes  continual  changes :  it 
is  baibarous,  it  is  civilized,  it  is  christianized,  it  is 
rich,  it  is  scientific ;  but  this  change  is  not  amelio- 
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ration.  For  everything  that  is  given,  something 
is  taken.  Society  acquires  new  arts  and  loses  old 
instincts.  What  a  contrast  between  the  well-clad, 
reading,  writing,  thinking  American,  with  a  watch, 
a  pencil,  and  a  bill  of  exchange  in  his  pocket,  and 
the  naked  New  Zealander,  whose  property  is  a 
club,  a  spear,  a  mat,  and  an  undivided  twentieth 
of  a  shed  to  sleep  under.  But  compare  the  health 
of  the  two  men,  and  you  shall  see  that  this  aboriginal 
strength  the  white  man  has  lost.  If  the  traveller 
tell  us  truly,  strike  the  savage  with  a  broad  axe, 
and  in  a  day  or  two  the  flesh  shall  unite  and  heal 
as  if  you  struck  the  blow  into  soft  pitch,  and  the 
same  blow  shall  send  the  white  to  his  grave.  The 
civilized  man  has  built  a  coach,  but  has  lost  the 
use  of  his  feet.  He  is  supported  on  crutches,  but 
loses  80  much  support  of  muscle.  He  has  got  a 
fine  Geneva  watch,  but  he  has  lost  the  skill  to  tell 
the  hour  by  the  sun.  A  Greenwich  nautical  al- 
manac he  has,  and  so  being  sure  of  the  information 
when  he  wants  it,  the  man  in  the  street  does  not 
know  a  star  in  the  sky.  The  solstice  he  does  not 
observe  :  the  equinox  he  knows  as  little ;  and  the 
whole  bright  calendar  of  the  year  is  without  a  dial 
in  his  mind.  His  note-books  impair  his  memory ; 
his  libraries  overload  his  wit ;  the  insurance  office 
increases  the  number  of  accidents;  it  may  be  a. 
question  whether  machinery  does  not  encumber ; 
whether  we  have  not  lost  by  refinement  some  ener- 
gy, by  a  Christianity  (entrenched  in  establishments 
and  forms)  some  vigor  of  wild  virtue.  For  every 
stoic  was  a  stoic ;  but  in  Christendom  where  is  tlte 
Christian  f' 

A  French  critic  has  designated  Emerson  the 
American  Montaigne,  struck,  we  presume,  by  his  in- 
dependence of  manner,  and  a  certain  egotism  which 
when  accompanied  by  genius  is  as  attractive,  as  it 
is  ludicrous  without  that  accompaniment.  An  Eng- 
lish reader  will  be  occasionally  reminded  of  the  man- 
ner of  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  author  of  the  "  Religio 
Medici.*'  Like  Sir  Thomas,  he  sometimes  startles 
us  by  a  curiosity  of  reflection,  fitted  to  suggest  and 
kindle  thought,  although  to  a  dry  logician  it  may 
seem  a  mere  futility,  or  the  idle  play  of  imagination. 
Of  course  this  similarity  is  to  be  traced  only  in 
sbgle  and  detached  passages ;  but  we  think  we 
could  select  several  quotations  from  the  American 
writer  which  should  pass  off*  as  choice  morsels  of 
Sir  Thomas  Brown,  with  one  who  was  familiar 
with  the  strain  of  thought  of  the  old  Englishman, 
but  whose  memory  was  not  of  that  formidable  ex- 
actness as  to  render  vain  all  attempt  at  imposition. 
Take  the  following  for  an  instance  : — "  I  hold  our 
actual  knowledge  very  cheap.  Hear  the  rats  in 
the  wall,  see  the  lizard  on  the  fence,  the  fungus 
under  foot,  tlie  lichen  on  the  log.  What  do  I 
know  sympathetically,  morally,  of  either  of  these 
worlds  of  life  t  As  long  as  the  Caucasian  man — 
perhaps  longer — these  creatures  have  kept  their 
oounoil  beside  him,  and  there  is  no  record  of  any 
word  or  sign  that  has  passed  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  *  *  *  *  I  am  ashamed  to  see  what 
a  shallow  village  tale  our  so-called  history  is.  How 
many  times  we  most  say  Rome,  and  Paris,  and 


Constantinople.  What  does  Rome  know  of  rat  or 
lizard  %  What  are  Ol3rmpiads  and  Consulates  to 
these  neighboring  systems  of  being  f 

Or  this : — "  Why  should  we  make  it  a  point  to 
disparage  that  man  we  are,  and  that  form  of  being 
assigned  to  us?  A  good  man  is  contented.  I 
love  and  honor  Epaminondas,  but  1  do  not  wish  to 
be  Epaminondas.  I  hold  it  more  just  to  love  the 
world  of  this  hour,  than  the  world  of  his  hour. 
Nor  can  you,  if  I  am  true,  excite  me  to  the  least 
uneasiness  by  saying  '  he  acted  and  thou  sittest 
still.'  I  see  action  to  be  good,  when  the  need  is, 
and  sitting  still  to  be  also  good.  Epaminondas,  if 
he  was  the  man  I  take  him  for,  would  have  sat 
still  with  joy  and  peace,  if  his  lot  had  been  mine. 
Heaven  is  large,  and  aflfords  space  for  all  modes 
of  love  and  fortitude.  Why  ^ould  we  be  busy- 
bodies,  and  superserviceable  %  Action  and  inaction 
are  alike  to  the  true.  •  •  •  Besides,  why 
should  we  be  cowed  by  the  name  of  action  t  'T  is 
a  trick  of  the  senses — ^no  more.  We  know  that 
the  ancestor  of  every  action  is  a  thought.  The 
rich  mind  lies  in  the  sun  and  sleeps,  and  is  nature. 
To  think  is  to  act." 

Or  if  one  were  to  put  down  the  name  of  Sir 
Thomas  Brown  as  the  author  of  such  a  sentence 
as  the  following,  are  there  many  who  would  de- 
tect the  cheat?  '^  I  like  the  silent  church,  before 
the  service  begins,  better  than  any  preaching. 
How  far  oflf,  how  cool,  how  ciiaste  the  persons 
look,  begirt  each  one  with  a  precinct  or  sanctuary ; 
so  let  us  always  sit.  Why  should  we  assume  the 
faults  of  our  friend,  or  wife,  or  father,  or  child, 
because  they  sit  around  our  hearth,  or  are  said  to 
have  the  same  blood  t" 

But  Emerson  is  too  original  a  mind  to  be  either 
a  Montaigne  or  a  Sir  Thomas  Brown.  He  lives, 
too,  in  quite  another  age,  and  moves  in  a  higher 
region  of  philosophy  than  either  of  them.  The 
utmost  that  can  be  said  is,  that  he  is  of  the  same 
class  of  independent,  original  thinkers,  somewhat 
wayward  and  fitful,  who  present  no  system,  or 
none  that  is  distinctly  and  logically  set  forth,  but 
cast  before  us  many  isolated  truths  expressed  in 
vivid,  spontaneous  eloquence. 

This  class  of  writers  may  be  described  as  one 
whose  members,  though  not  deficient  in  the  love 
of  truth,  are  still  more  conspicuous  for  their  love 
of  thought.  They  crave  intellectual  excitement ; 
they  have  a  genuine,  inexhaustible  ardor  of  reflec- 
tion. They  are  not  writers  of  systems,  for  pa- 
tience would  fail  them  to  traverse  the  more  arid 
parts  of  their  subject,  or  those  where  they  have 
nothing  new,  notliing  of  their  own  to  put  forth. 
The  task  of  sifting  and  arranging  materials  that 
have  passed  a  thousand  times  through  the  hands 
of  others,  does  not  accord  with  their  temperament. 
Neither  are  they  fond  of  retracing  their  own  steps, 
and  renewing,  from  the  same  starting-place,  the 
same  inquiry.  They  are  off  to  fresh  pastures. 
They  care  not  to  be  ruflling  the  leaves  of  the  old 
manuscript,  revising,  qualifying,  expunging.  They 
would  rather  brave  all  sorts  of  contradictions  and 
go  on^  satisfied  that  to  an  ini^enuous  reader  their 
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ilioaghts  will  altimately  wear  a  true  and  faithful 
aspect.  They  will  not  he  hampered  hy  their  own 
utteranced  more  than  by  other  men's — "  If  you 
vould  be  a  man,"  says  Emerson,  "  speak  what 
-ou  think  to-day  in  words  as  hard  as  cannon-balls, 
•id  to-morrow  speak  what  to-morrow  thinks  in 
lard  words  again,  though  it  contradict  everything 
ou  said  to-day."  These  headstrong  sages,  full 
't'  noble  caprice,  of  lofly  humors,  often  pour  forth 
.:i  their  wild  profusion  a  strange  mixture  of  great 
truths  and  petty  conceits — noble  principles  and 
i)aradoxes  no  better  than  conundrums.  As  we 
have  said,  they  are  lovers  preeminently  of  thought. 
Full  of  the  chase,  they  will  sometimes  run  down 
the  most  paltry  game  with  unmitigated  ardor. 
Such  writers  are  not  so  wise  as  their  best  wisdom, 
nor  so  foolish  as  their  folly.  When  certain  of  the 
ancient  sages  who  were  in  the  habit  of  guessing 
boldly  at  the  open  riddle  of  nature,  made,  amidst 
twenty  absurd  conjectures,  one  that  has  proved  to 
be  correct,  we  do  not  therefore  give  them  the 
credit  of  a  scientific  diacovery .  One  of  these  wise 
men  of  antiquity  said  that  the  sea  was  a  great  fish ; 
he  asserted  also  that  the  moon  was  an  opaque  body, 
and  considerably  larger  than  she  appears  to  be. 
He  was  right  about  the  moon ;  he  was  wrong 
about  the  fish ;  but  as  he  speculated  on  both  sub- 
jects in  the  same  hap-hazard  style,  we  give  him 
very  little  more  credit  in  the  one  case  than  the 
other.  Perhaps  his  theory  which  transformed  the 
sea  into  a  fish,  was  that  on  which  he  prided  him- 
self most.  Something  of  the  same  Idnd,  though 
very  dififerent  in  degree,  takes  place  in  our  judg- 
ment upon  certain  moral  speculators.  When  a 
man  of  exuberant  thought  utters  in  the  fervor  or 
the  fever  of  his  mind  what  comes  first,  his  frag- 
ments of  wisdom  seem  as  little  to  belong  to  him 
as  his  fragments  of  folly.  The  reader  picks  up, 
and  carries  ofi!*,  what  best  pleases  him,  as  if  there 
were  no  owner  there,  as  if  it  were  treasure-trove, 
and  he  was  entitled  to  it  as  first  finder.  He  fore- 
goes the  accustomed  habit  of  connecting  his  writer 
with  the  assemblage  of  thoughts  presented  to  him, 
as  their  sole  proprietor  for  the  time  being ;  '*  he 
cries  halves,"  as  Charles  Lamb  has  said  on  some 
similar  occasion,  in  whatever  he  pounces  on. 

The  task  of  the  critic  on  a  writer  of  this  class, 
becomes  more  than  usually  ungracious  and  irk- 
some. He  meets  with  a  work  abounding  with 
traits  of  genius,  and  conspicuous  also  for  its  faults 
and  imperfections.  As  a  reader  only,  he  gives 
himself  up  to  the  pleasure  which  the  former  of 
these  inspire.  Why  should  he  disturb  that  pleas- 
ure by  counting  up  the  blemishes  and  errors? 
He  sees,  but  passes  rapidly  over  them ;  on  the 
nobler  passages  he  dwells,  and  to  them  alone  he 
returns.  But,  as  critic,  he  cannot  resign  himself 
entirely  to  this  mood ;  or  rather,  after  having 
resigned  himself  to  it,  after  having  enjoyed  that 
only  true  perusal  of  a  book  in  which  we  forget  all 
but  the  truth  we  can  extract  from  it,  he  must  rouse 
himself  to  another  and  very  difierent  act  of  atten- 
tion; he  must  note  defects  and  blemishes,  and 
caution  against  errors,  and  qualify  his  admiration 


by  a  recurrence  to  those  very  portions  of  the  work 
which  he  before  purposely  hurried  over. 

We  take  up  such  a  book  as  these  Essays  of 
Emerson.  We  are  charmed  with  many  delightful 
passages  of  racy  eloquence,  of  original  thought,  of 
profound  or  of  naive  reflection.  What  if  there 
are  barren  pages  ?  What  if  sometimes  there  is  a 
thick  entangled  underwood  through  which  there  is 
no  penetrating  I  We  are  patient.  We  can  endure 
the  one,  and  for  the  other  obstacle,  in  roUitary 
phrase,  we  can  turn  it.  The  page  is  movables 
We  are  not  bound,  like  the  boa-constrictor,  to 
swallow  all  or  none.  Meanwhile,  in  all  conscience, 
there  is  sufilcient  for  one  feast.  There  is  excel- 
lence enough  to  occupy  one's  utmost  attention  ; 
there  is  beauty  to  be  carried  away,  and  truth  to  be 
appropriated.  What  more,  from  a  single  book, 
can  any  one  reasonably  desire  t  But  if  the  task 
of  criticism  be  imposed  upon  us,  we  must,  never- 
theless, sacrifice  this  easy  and  complacent  mood — 
this  merely  receptive  disposition  ;  we  must  reex- 
amine ;  we  must  cavil  and  object ;  we  must  ques- 
tion of  obscurity  why  it  should  stand  there  darken- 
ing the  road  ;  we  must  refuse  admittance  to  mere 
paradox ;  we  must  expose  the  trifling  conceit  or 
fanciful  analogy  that  would  erect  itself  into  high 
places,  and  assume  the  air  of  novel  and  profound 
truth. 

Some  portion  of  this  less  agreeable  duty  we  will 
at  once  perform,  that  we  may  afterwards  the  more 
freely  and  heartily  devote  ourselves  to  the  more 
pleasant  task  of  calling  attention  to  the  works  of  a 
man  of  genius — for  we  suspect  that  Emerson  is 
not  known  in  this  country  as  he  deserves  to  be. 
With  some  who  have  heard  his  name  coupled  with 
that  of  Carlyle,  he  passes  fur  a  sort  of  echo  or 
double  of  the  English  writei.  A  more  indepen- 
dent and  original  thinker  can  nowhere  in  this  age 
be  found.  This  praise  must,  at  al'  events,  be 
awarded  him.  And  even  in  America — which  has 
not  the  reputation  of  generally  overlooking,  or  un- 
derrating, the  merits  of  her  own  children — we 
understand  that  the  reputation  of  Emerson  is  by 
no  means  what  it  ought  to  be  ;  and  many  critics 
there,  who  are  dissatisfied  with  merely  imitative 
talent,  and  demand  a  man  of  genius  of  their  own, 
are  not  aware  that  he  stands  there  amongst  them. 

When  we  accuse  Mr.  Emerson  of  obscurity,  it 
is  not  obscurity  of  style  that  we  mean.  His  style 
often  rises — as  our  readers  have  had  already  op- 
portunities of  judging — into  a  vivid,  terse^  and 
graphic  eloquence,  agreeably  tinged  at  times  with 
a  poetic  coloring;  and  although  he  occasionally 
adopts  certain  inversions  which  are  not  customary 
in  modem  prose,  he  never  lajrs  himself  open  to 
the  charge  of  being  difficult  or  unintelligible.  But 
there  is  an  obscurity  of  thought — ^in  the  very  mat- 
ter of  his  writings — produced  first  by  a  vein  of 
mysticism  which  runs  throughout  his  works,  and, 
secondly,  by  a  manner  he  sometimes  has  of  sweep- 
ing together  into  one  paragraph  a  number  of  on- 
sorted  ideas,  but  scantily  related  to  each  other- 
bringing  up  his  drag-net  with  all  manner  of  fish  in 
it,  and  depositing  it  then  and  there  before  us. 
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Mysticism  is  a  word  often  so  vaguely  and  rashly 
appliod,  that  we  feel  bound  to  explain  the  sense  in 
which  we  use  it.  It  is  not  because  Mr.  Emerson 
is  an  idealist  in  his  philosophy — what  we  are  in 
the  habit  in  the  present  day  of  describing  as  the 
German  school  of  metaphysics,  though  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  drawn  his  tenets  from  the  Germans, 
and  more  frequently  quotes  the  name  of  Plato  than 
that  of  Kant  or  Hegel — ^it  is  not  for  this  we  pro- 
nounce him  to  be  a  mystic.  Berkeley  was  no 
mystic.  In  support  of  this  philosophy,  reasons 
may  be  adduced  which  appeal  to  the  faculties,  and 
are  open  to  the  examination  of  all  men.  We  do 
not  pronounce  idealism  to  be  mystical,  but  we  pro- 
nounce him  to  be*a  mystic  who  upholds  this,  or 
any  other  philosophy,  upon  grounds  of  conviction 
not  open  to  all  rational  men ;  whose  convictions, 
in  short,  rest  upon  some  profound  intuition,  some 
deep  and  peculiar  source  of  knowledge,  to  which 
the  great  multitude  of  mankind  are  utter  strangers. 
A  man  shall  be  an  idealist,  and  welcome  ;  we  can 
discuss  the  matter  with  him,  we  can  follow  his 
reasonings,  and  if  we  cannot  sustain  ourselves  in 
that  nicely-balanced  aerial  position  he  has  assumed, 
poised  above  the  earth  on  a  needless  point  of  faith, 
we  can  at  least  apprehend  how  the  more  subtle 
metaphysician  has  contrived  to  accompUsh  the  feat. 
But  the  moment  a  man  proclaims  himself  in  the 
possession  of  any  truth  whatever,  by  an  intuition 
of  which  we,  and  other  men,  find  no  traces  in  our 
own  mind,  then  it  \b  that  we  must,  of  force,  aban- 
don him  to  the  sole  enjoyment  of  an  illumination 
we  do  not  share,  and  which  he  cannot  impart. 
We  call  him  mystical,  and  he  calls  us  blind,  or 
sense-beclouded.  We  assume  that  he  pretends  to 
see  where  there  is  no  vision,  and  no  visual  organ  ; 
he  retorts  that  it  is  we,  and  the  gross  vulgar  who 
have  lost,  or  never  attained,  the  high  faculty  of 
vision  which  he  possesses.  Whether  it  is  Plato 
or  Swedenborg,  Pagan  or  Christian,  who  lays 
claim  to  this  occult  and  oracular  wisdom,  we  must 
proclaim  it  a  delusion.  It  is  in  vain  to  tell  us  that 
these  men  may  be  the  Slite  of  humanity,  that  they 
are  thus  signally  favored  because  they  have  more 
snccessfully  cultivated  their  minds,  both  intellectr 
uaUy  and  morally,  and  purified  them  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a  closer  communion  with  the  divine  and  all- 
sustaining  and  interpenetrating  intelligence,  than 
is  vouchsafed  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  We,  who 
have  nothing  but  our  eyesight  and  our  reason,  we 
of  the  multitude  who  are  not  thus  favored,  can,  at 
all  events,  learn  nothing  from  them.  Whether 
above  or  beside  human  reason,  they  are  equally 
remote  from  intellectual  communion.  We  do  not 
recognize  their  reason  as  reason,  nor  their  truth  as 
truth ;  and  we  call  them  mystics  to  express  this 
unapproachable  nature  of  their  minds,  this  hopeless 
severance  from  intercommunion  of  thought,  from 
even  so  much  of  contact  as  is  requisite  for  the 
hostilities  of  controversy.  These  wisest  of  man- 
kind are  in  the  same  predicament  as  the  maddest 
of  mankind ;  both  believe  that  they  are  the  only 
perfectly  sane,  and  that  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
have  lost  their  reason     The  rest  of  the  world  hold 


the  opposite  opinion,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  in 
either  case  there  is  any  appeal  but  to  the  authority 
of  numbers,  to  which,  of  course,  neither  the  lunatic 
nor  the  mystic  will  submit. 

We  have  frequent  intunations  in  Mr.  Emerson's 
writings  of  this  high  intuitive  source  of  truth. 
Take  the  following  passage  in  the  Essay  on  Self- 
reliance  : — 

*'  And  now  at  last  the  highest  truth  on  this  sub- 
ject remains  unsaid,  probably,  cannot  be  said  ;  for 
all  that  we  say  is  the  far-off  remembering  of  the 
intuition.  The  thought  by  what  I  can  now  nearest 
approach  to  say  it,  is  this.  When  good  is  neai* 
you,  when  you  haTelife  in  yourself,  it  is  not  by  any 
known  or  appointed  way ;  you  shall  not  discern  the 
foot-prints  ot  any  other ;  you  shall  not  see  the  Me 
of  man ;  you  shall  not  hear  any  name ;  the  way, 
the  thought,  the  good,  shall  be  wholly  strange  and 
new ;  it  shall  exclude  all  other  being.  You  take 
the  way  from  man  not  to  man.  All  persons  that 
ever  existed  are  its  fugitive  ministers.  There  shall 
be  no  fear  in  it.  Fear  and  hope  are  alike  beneath 
it.  It  asks  nothing.  There  is  somewhat  low  even 
in  hope.  We  are  then  in  vision.  There  is  nothing 
that  can  be  called  gratitude,  nor,  properly,  joy. 
'The  soul  is  raised  over  passion.  It  teeth  identity 
and  eternal  causation.  It  is  a  perceiving  that  ThUh 
and  Bi^ht  are.  Hence  it  becomes  a  tranquillity  out 
of  the  knowing  that  all  things  go  well.  Vast  spaces 
of  nature — the  Atlantic  Ocean — ^the  South  Sea — 
vast  intervals  of  time — years— centuries — are  of  no 
account.  This,  which  I  think  and  feel,  underlay 
that  former  state  of  life  and  circumstances  as  it  does 
underlie  my  preseril,  and  will  always  all  circum- 
stance, and  what  is  called  life,  and  what  is  called 
dsath." 

Whenever  a  man  begins  by  telling  us  that  he 
cannot  find  language  to  express  his  meaning,  we 
may  be  pretty  sure  that  he  has  no  intelligible  mean- 
ing to  express ;  and  Mr.  Emerson,  in  the  above 
passage,  fully  bears  out  this  general  observation. 
'*  I  cannot,"  he  says  in  another  place,  "  I  cannot, 
nor  can  any  man,  speak  precisely  of  things  so  sub- 
lime, but  it  seems  to  me,  the  wit  of  man,  his 
strength,  his  grace,  his  tendency,  his  art,  is  the 
grace  and  the  presence  of  God.  It  is  beyond  ex- 
planation. When  all  is  said  and  done,  the  rapt 
saint  is  found  the  only  logician.  Not  exhortation, 
not  argument,  becomes  our  lips,  but  peans  of  joy 
and  praise.  But  not  of  adulation:  %De  are  too 
nearly  related  in  the  deep  of  the  mind  to  that  we 
honor.  It  is  God  in  us  which  checks  the  language 
of  petition  by  a  grander  thought.  In  the  bottom 
of  the  heart  it  is  s<nd,  *  /  am,  and  by  me^  O  child* 
this  fair  body  and  world  of  thine  stands  and  grows. 
I  am:  all  things  are  mine:  and  all  mine  are 
thine.'  " 

If  we  can  gather  anything  from  this  language, 
it  must  imply  that  the  individual  mind  is  conscious 
of  being  a  part,  an  emanation  of  the  divine  mind — 
is  conscious  of  this  union  or  identity-*-the  preten- 
sion to  which  species  of  consciousness  is,  in  our 
apprehension,  pure  m3rsticism. 

But  we  shall  not  weary  our  readers  by  seeking 
further  proofs  of  this  charge  of  m3rstici8m ;  for 
what  can  be  more  wearisome  than  to  have  a  num- 
ber of  unintelligible  passages  brought  together 
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from  diffbrent  and  remote  parts  of  an  author's 
works.  We  pass  to  that  other  cause  of  obscurity 
we  have  hinted  at — the  agglomerations  of  a  mul- 
titude of  unrelated,  or  half-related,  ideas.  Some- 
times a  whole  paragraph,  and  a  long  one  too,  is 
made  up  of  separate  fragments  of  thought  or  fancy, 
good  or  amusing,  it  may  be,  in  themselves,  but 
connected  by  the  slightest  and  most  flimsy  thread 
imaginable.  Glittering  insects  and  flies  of  all  sorts, 
caught  and  held  together  in  a  spider  ^s  web,  present 
as  much  appearance  of  unity  as  some  of  these  par- 
agraphs we  allude  to. 

For  an  example,  we  will  turn  to  the  first  essay 
in  the  series,  that  on  History.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  striking  of  the  whole,  and  one  which  has  a 
more  distinct  aim  and  purport  than  most  of  them, 
and  yet  the  reader  is  fkirly  bewildered  at  times  by 
the  incongruous  assemblage  of  thoughts  presented 
to  him.  It  b  the  drift  of  the  essay  to  show,  that 
the  varied  and  voluminous  record  of  history  is  still 
but  the  development  and  expansion  of  the  individ- 
ual being  man,  as  he  existed  yesterday,  as  he  ex- 
ists to-day.  '*A  man,"  he  says,  "  is  the  whole 
encyclopiedia  of  facts.  The  creation  of  a  thousand 
forests  is  in  one  acorn,  and  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome, 
Gaul,  Britain,  America,  lie  folded  already  in  the 
first  man.  Epoch  afVer  epoch,  camp,  kingdom, 
empire,  republic,  democracy,  are  merely  the  appli- 
cation of  his  manifold  spirit  to  the  manifold  world." 
This  idea  is  explained,  illustrated,  amplified,  and 
very  often  in  a  novel  and  ingenfous  manner.  To 
exemplify  the  necessity  we  feel  to  recognize  our- 
selves in  the  past,  he  says — "  All  inquiry  into  an- 
tiquity, all  curioaty  respecting  the  pyramids,  the 
excavated  cities,  Stonehenge,  the  Ohio  circles, 
Mexico,  Memphis,  is  the  desire  to  do  away  this 
wild,  savage,  and  preposterous  there  or  then,  and 
introduce  in  its  place  the  here  and  the  now.  It  is 
to  banish  the  Not  me,  and  supply  the  Me,  It  is  to 
abolish  difiierence  and  restore  unity.  Belzoni  digs 
tad  measures  in  the  mummy-pits  and  pjrramids  of 
Thebes,  until  he  can  see  the  end  of  the  difference 
between  the  monstrous  work  and  himself.  When 
he  has  satisfied  himself,  in  general  and  in  detail, 
that  it  was  made  by  such  a  person  as  himself,  so 
armed  and  so  motived,  and  to  ends  to  which  he 
himself,  in  given  circumstances,  should  also  have 
worked,  the  problem  is  then  solved,  his  thought 
lives  along  the  whole  line  of  temples  and  sphinxes 
and  catacombs,  passes  through  them  all  like  a  cre- 
ative soul,  with  satisfaction,  and  they  live  again  to 
the  mind,  or  are  noio." 

This  is  good,  but  by  and  by  he  begins  to  inter- 
calate all  sorts  of  vagrant  fantasies,  as  thus : — 

"  Civil  history,  natural  history,  the  history  of 
art,  and  the  history  of  literature — all  must  be 
explained  from  individual  history,  or  must  remain 
words.  There  is  nothing  but  is  related  to  us, 
nothing  that  does  not  interest  us — kingdom,  col- 
lege, tree,  horse,  or  iron  shoe,  the  roots  of  all 
things  are  in  man.  It  is  in  the  soul  that  archi- 
tecture exists.  Santa  Croce  and  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter's  are  lame  copies  after  a  divine  model. 
S^rasburg  cathedral  is  a  material  counterpart  of  the 


soul  of  Erwin  of  Steinbach.  The  true  poem  in 
the  poet's  mind,  the  true  ship  is  the  ship-builder," 
and  so  forth.  It  would  be  waste  of  time  ana 
words  to  ask  how  *'  tree  and  horse,"  in  the  same 
sense  as  kingdom  and  college,  can  be  said  to  have 
"  their  roots  in  man  ;"  or  whether,  when  it  is  said 
that "  Strasburg  cathedral  is  the  material  counterpart 
of  the  soul  of  Erwin  of  Steinbach,"  this  can  possibly 
mean  anything  else  than  the  undoubted  ^ct,  that 
the  architect  thought  and  designed  before  he  built. 

This  subject  of  architecture  comes  sadly  in  the 
way  of  the  author,  and  of  the  reader  too,  whom  it 
succeeds  in  thoroughly  mystifying.  *'  The  Gothic 
cathedral  is  a  blossoming  in  stone,  subdued  by  the 
insatiable  demand  of  harmony  in  man.  The 
mountain  of  granite  blooms  into  an  eternal  flower 
with  the  lightness  and  delicate  finish,  as  well  as 
the  aerial  proportions  and  perspective  of  vegetable 
beauty.  In  like  manner,  all  public  facts  are  to  be 
individualized,  all  private  facts  are  to  be  general- 
ized. Then  at  once  history  becomes  fluid  and 
true,  and  biography  deep  and  sublime." 

The  fables  of  Pagan  mythology  next  cross  his 
path,  and  these  lead  to  another  medley  of  thoughts. 
**  These  beautiful  fables  of  the  Greeks,"  he  says, 
*'  being  proper  creations  of  the  imagination,  and 
not  of  the  fancy,  are  universal  verities."  And 
well  they  may  be,  whether  of  the  fancy  or  the 
imagination,  (and  the  great  distinction  here'  marked 
out  between  the  two,  we  do  not  profess  to  com- 
prehend,) if  each  mind,  in  every  age,  is  at  liberty 
to  interpret  them  as  it  pleases,  and  with  the  same 
unrestrained  license  that  our  author  takes.  But 
how  can  he  find  here  an  instance  of  the  present 
man  being  written  out  in  history,  when  the  old 
history  or  fable  is  perpetually  to  receive  new  inter- 
pretations, as  it  is  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation — interpretations  which  assuredly 
were  never  dreamt  of  by  the  original  inventor  t 

^*  Apollo  kept  the  flocks  of  Admetus,  said  the 
poets.  Every  man  is  a  divinity  in  disguise,  a  god 
playing  the  fool.  It  seems  as  if  heaven  had  sent 
its  insine  angels  into  our  world  as  to  an  asylum, 
and  here  they  will  break  out  into  their  native 
music,  and  utter  at  intervals  the  words  they  have 
heard  in  heaven ;  then  the  mad  fit  returns,  and 
they  mope  and  wallow  like  dogs."  Whether 
witty  or  wise,  such  interpretations  have  manifestly 
nothing  to  do  with  the  fable  as  it  exists  in  history, 
as  part  of  the  history  of  the  human  mind. 

^*  The  transmigration  of  souls :  that  too  is  no 
fable;  I  would  it  were.  But  men  and  women 
are  only  half  human.  Every  animal  of  the  bam- 
3rard,  the  field  and  the  forest,  of  the  earth  and  of 
the  waters  that  are  under  the  earth,  has  contrived  to 
get  a  footing,  and  to  leave  the  print  of  its  features 
and  form  in  some  one  or  other  of  these  upright, 
heaven-facing  speakers."  Very  good;  only,  if 
poets  and  wits  are  to  set  themselves  to  the  task, 
we  should  like  to  know  what  fable  there  is  in  the 
worid,  whether  the  product  of  imagination  or 
fancy,  which  might  not  be  shown  to  abound  in 
eternal  verities. 

Travelling  on  a  little  further,  we-meet  witlw the 
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following  paragraph,  some  parts  of  which  are  to 
be  made  intelligible  by  putting  ourselves  in  the 
point  of  view  of  the  idealistic  philosopher ;  but 
the  whole  together,  by  reason  of  the  incongruity 
of  its  parts,  produces  no  other  effect  than  that  of 
mere  and  painful  be^vilderment — 

**  A  man  is  a  bundle  of  relations,  a  knot  of  roots, 
whose  flower  and  fruitage  is  the  world.  All  hit 
faculties  refer  to  natures  out  of  him.  All  his  fac- 
ulties predict  the  world  he  is  to  inhabit,  as  the  fins 
of  the  fish  foreshow  that  water  exists,  or  the  wiogs 
of  an  eagle  in  the  egg  presuppose  a  medium  like 
air.  Insulate  and  you  destroy  him.  He  cannot  live 
without  a  world,  rut  Napoleon  in  an  island  pris- 
on, let  his  faculties  find  no  men  to  act  on,  no  Alps 
to  dimb,  no  stake  to  play  for,  and  he  would  beat 
the  air  and  appear  stupid.  Transport  him  to  large 
countries,  dense  population,  complex  interests  and 
antagonist  power,  and  you  shall  see  that  the  man 
Napoleon,  bounded,  that  is,  by  such  a  profile  and 
outline,  is  not  the  virtual  Napoleon.  This  is  but 
Talbot's  shadow ; 

'  His  substance  is  not  here : 
For  what  you  see  is  but  the  smallest  part, 
And  least  proportion  of  humanity ; 
But  were  the  whole  frame  here. 
It  is  of  such  a  spacious  lofly  pitch. 
Your  roof  were  not  sufi^cient  to  contain  it.' 

Columbus  needs  a  planet  to  shape  his  course  upon. 
Newton  and  Laplace  need  myriads  of  ages  and 
thick-strewn  celestial  areas.  One  may  say,  a  grav- 
itating solar  system  is  already  prophesied  in  the 
nature  of  Newton *8  mind.  Not  less  does  the  brain 
of  Davy  and  Gray-Lussac,  from  childhood  exploring 
always  the  afilnities  and  repulsions  of  particles, 
anticipate  the  laws  of  organization.  Does  not  the 
eye  of  the  hnman  embryo  predict  the  light!  the 
ear  of  Handel  predict  the  witchcraft  of  harmonic 
Bounds?  Do  not  the  constructive  fingers  of  Watt, 
Fulton,  Whittemore,  and  Arkwright,  predict  the 
fusible,  hard,  and  temperable  texture  of  metals,  the 
properties  of  stone,  water,  and  wood  ?  the  lovely 
attributes  of  the  maiden  child  predict  the  refine- 
ments and  decorations  of  civil  society  ?  Here,  also, 
we  are  reminded  of  the  action  of  man  on  man.  A 
mind  might  ponder  its  thoughts  for  ages,  and  not 
gain  so  much  self-knowledge  as  the  passion  of  love 
shall  teach  it  in  a  day.  AVho  knows  himself  before 
lie  has  been  thrilled  with  indignation  at  an  outrage, 
or  has  heard  an  eloquent  tongue,  or  has  shared  ^e 
throb  of  thousands  in  a  national  exultation  and 
alarm?  No  man  can  antedate  his  experience,  or 
guess  what  faculty  or  feeling  a  new  object  shall 
unlock,  any  more  than  he  can  draw  to-day  the  face 
of  a  person  whooli  he  shall  see  to-morrow  for  the 
first  time.*' 

And  the  essay  concludes  by  presenting  its  lead- 
ing idea  in  this  distorted  and  exaggerated  shape : — 

"Thus,  in  all  ways  does  the  soul  concentrate 
and  reproduce  its  treasures  for  each  pupil,  each 
new-born  man.  He,  too,  shall  pass  through  the 
whole  cycle  of  experience.  He  shall  collect  into  a 
focus  the  rays  of  nature.  History  no  longer  shall 
be  a  doll  book.  It  shall  walk  incarnate  in  every 
just  and  wise  man.  You  shall  not  tfell  me  by  lan- 
guages and  titles  a  catalogue  of  the  volumes  you 
have  read-     You  shall  make  me  feel  what  periods 

Su  have  lived.     A  man  shall  be  the  temple  of 
ne.    He  shall  walk  as  the  poets  have  described 
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that  goddess,  in  a  robe  painted  all  over  with  won- 
derful events  and  experiences ; — his  own  form  and 
features  by  that  exalted  intelligence  shall  be  that 
variegated  vest.  I  shall  find  in  him  the  foreworld  ; 
in  his  childhood  the  age  of  gold ;  the  apples  of 
knowled?e ;  the  Argonautic  expedition ;  the  calling 
of  Abraham;  the  building  of  the  temple;  the 
advent  of  Christ ;  dark  ages ;  tbe  revival  of  letters ; 
the  reformation ;  the  discovery  of  new  lands,  the 
opening  of  new  sciences,  and  new  refi:ions  in  man. 
He  shall  be  the  priest  of  Pan,  and  bnng  with  him 
into  humble  cottages  the  blessing  of  the  morning 
stars,  and  all  the  recorded  benefits  of  heaven  and 
earth." 

We  regret  to  say  that  instances  of  this  painful 
obscurity,  of  this  outrageous  and  fantastical  style 
of  writing,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  multiply, 
were  it  either  necessary  or  desirable.  We  have 
quoted  sufficient  to  justify  even  harsher  terms  of 
censure  than  we  have  chosen  to  deal  in ;  sufficient 
to  wani  our  readers  who  may  be  induced,  from  the 
favorable  quotations  we  have  made,  and  shall  con* 
tinue  to  make,  to  turn  to  the  works  of  this  author, 
that  it  is  not  all  gold  they  will  find  there,  that  the 
sun  does  not  always  shine  upon  his  page,  that  a 
great  proportion  of  his  writings  may  be  little  suited 
to  their  taste. 

That  which  forms  the  great  and  inextinguisha- 
ble charm  of  those  writings  is  the  fine  moral  tem- 
per they  display,  the  noble  ardor,  the  high  ethi- 
cal tone  they  everywhere  manifest  and  sustain, 
and  especially  that  lofly  independence  of  his  intel- 
lect, that  freedom  of  his  reason  which  the  man 
who  aspires  afler  true  cultivation  should  watch 
over  and  preserve  with  the  utmost  jealousy. 
Addressing  the  divinity  students  of  Cambridge, 
U.  S.,  he  says — 

**  Let  me  admonish  you,  first  of  all,  to  go  alone; 
to  refuse  the  good  models,  even  those  most  sacred 
in  the  imagination  of  men,  and  dare  to  love  God 
without  mediator  or  veil.  Friends  enough  you  will 
find,  who  will  hold  up  to  your  emulation  Wesleys 
and  Oberlins,  saints  and  prophets.  Thank  God  for 
these  good  men,  but  say,  *  I  also  am  a  man.'  Imi- 
tation cannot  go  above  its  model.  The  imitatot 
dooms  himself  to  hopeless  mediocrity.  The  inven* 
tor  did  it  because  it  was  natural  to  him ;  and  so  in 
him  it  has  a  charm.  In  the  imitator,  something 
else  is  natural,  and  he  bereaves  himself  of  his  own 
beauty,  to  come  short  of  another  man^s.     •    •    * 

"  Let  us  not  aim  at  common  degrees  of  merit. 
Can  we  not  leave  to  such  as  love  it  the  virtue  that 
glitters  for  the  commendation  of  society,  and  oof^ 
selves  pierce  the  deep  solitudes  of  absolute  ability 
and  worth  T  We  easily  come  up  to  the  standard  of 
goodness  in  society.  Society's  praise  can  be  cheaply 
secured,  and  almost  all  men  are  content  with  those 
easy  merits ;  but  the  instant  effect  of  conversing^ 
with  God,  will  be  to  put  them  away.  There  are 
sublime  merits ;  persons  who  are  not  aetote,  not 
speakers,  but  influences;  persons  too  great  fat 
fame,  for  display ;  who  disdain  eloquence ;  to  whom 
all  we  call  art  and  artist  seems  too  nearly  allied  to 
show  and  by-ends,  to  the  exaggeration  of  the  finite 
and  selfish,  and  loss  of  the  -universal.  The  orators, 
the  poets,  the  commanders,  encroach  on  us  only 
as  fair  women  do,  by  our  allowance  and  homage. 
Slight  them  by  preoccupation  of  mind — alight  them, 
as  you  can  well  afford  to  do,  by  hiff^nd  universal 
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aims,  and  the^  instantly  feel  that  you  have  right, 
and  that  it  is  in  lower  places  that  they  must  shine. 
They  also  feel  your  right ;  for  they,  with  you,  are 
open  to  the  influx  of  the  all-knowing  spirit,  which 
annihilates  before  its  broad  noon  the  little  shades 
and  gradations  of  intelligence  in-  the  compositions 
we  call  wiser  and  wisest. 

*'In  such  high  communion,  let  us  study  the 
grand  strokes  of  rectitude  :  a  bold  benevolence,  an 
independence  of  friends,  so  that  not  the  unjust 
w^hes  of  those  who  love  us  shall  impair  our  free- 
dom; but  we  shall  resist,  for  truth's  sake,  the 
freest  flow  of  kindness,  and  appeal  to  sympathies 
far  in  advance.  And,  what  is  the  highest  form  in 
which  we  know  this  beautiful  element  ? — a  certain 
soUdity  of  merit  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  opinion, 
and  which  is  so  essentially  and  manifestly  virtue, 
that  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  right,  the  brave, 
the  generous  step  will  be  taken  by  it,  and  nobody 
thinks  of  commending  it.  You  would  compliment 
a  coxcomb  doing  a  good  act,  but  you  would  not 
praise  an  angel.  The  silence  that  accepts  merit  as 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  is  the  highest 
applause." 

Nothing  but  the  necessity  to  husband  our  space 
prevents  us  from  quoting  other  passages  of  the 
same  noble  strain. 

There  is  an  essay  on  Love  which  has  highly 
pleased  us,  and  from  which  we  wish  to  make  some 
extracts.  To  a  man  of  genius  the  old  subjects 
are  always  new.  The  romance  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  passion  is  here  quite  freshly  and  vividly 
portrayed,  while  the  great  moral  end  of  that  charm- 
ing exaggeration  which  every  lover  makes  of  the 
beauty  and  exceUence  of  his  mistress,  is  finely 
pointed  out.  There  b  both  poetry  and  philosophy 
in  the  essay — as  our  readers  shall  judge  for  them- 
selves from  the  following  extracts.  We  do  not 
always  mark  the  omissions  we  make  for  the  sake 
of  economy  of  space,  nor  always  cite  the  passages 
in  the  order  they  appear  in  the  essay. 

"  What  fastens  attention,  in  the  intercourse  of 
life,  like  any  ^ssage  betraying  afllection  between 
two  parties?  JPerhaps  we  never  saw  them  before, 
and  never  shall  meet  them  again.  But  we  see 
them  exchange  a  glance,  or  betray  a  deep  emotion, 
and  we  are  no  longer  strangers.  We  understand 
them,  and  take  the  warmest  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  romance.  All  mankind  love  a  lover. 
The  earliest  demonstrations  of  complacency  and 
kindness  are  nature's  most  winning  pictures.  It  is 
the  dawn  of  civility  and  grace  in  the  coarse  and 
mstic.  The  rude  village  boy  teases  the  girls  about 
the  school-house  door ; — ^but  to-day  he  comes  run- 
ning into  the  entry,  and  meets  one  fair  child 
arranging  her  satchel ;  he  holds  her  books  to  help 
her,  and  instantly  it  seems  to  him  as  if  she  removed 
herself  from  him  infinitely,  and  was  a  sacred  pre- 
cinct. Among  the  throng  of  girls  he  runs  rudely 
enough,  but  one  alone  distances  him;  and  these 
two  little  neighbors  that  were  so  close  just  now, 
have  learned  to  respect  each  other's  personality.*' 

As  is  ever  the  case  when  men  describe  what  is, 
or  might  be  an  exquisite  happiness,  there  steals  a 
melancholy  over  the  description  ;  and  our  author 
makes  it  a  primary  condition, 

**  That  we  must  leave  a  too  close  and  lingering 
adherence  to  the  actual,  to  facts,  and  study  the  sen- 


timent as  it  appeared  in  hopCf  and  not  in  history, 
liCt  any  man  go  back  to  those  delicious  relations 
which  make  the  beauty  of  his  life,  which  have 
given  him  sincerest  instruction  and  nourishment,  be 
will  shrink,  and  shrink.  Alas !  I  know  not  why, 
but  infinite  compunctions  imbitter  in  mature  life  all 
the  remembrances  of  budding  sentiment,  and  cover 
every  beloved  name.  Everything  is  beautiful 
seen  from  the  point  of  the  intellect,  or  as  truth. 
But  all  is  sour,  as  seen  from  experience.  It  is 
strange  how  painful  is  the  actual  world — the  pain- 
ful kingdom  of  time  and  space.  There  dwell  care, 
canker,  and  fear.  With  thought;  with  the  ideal,  is 
immortal  hilarity,  the  rose  of  joy.  Round  it  all  the 
muses  sing.  But  with  names  and  persons  and  the 
partial  interests  of  to-day  and  yesterday,  is  grief. 

*•  But  be  our  experience  in  particulars  what  it 
may,  no  man  ever  forgot  the  visitations  of  that 
power  to  his  heart  and  brain  which  created  all 
things  new  ;  which  was  the  dawn  in  him  of  music, 
poetry,  and  art;  which  made  the  face  of  nature 
radiant  with  purple  light,  the  morning  and  the  night 
varied  enchantments ;  when  a  single  tone  of  one 
voice  could  make  the  heart  beat,  and  the  most 
trivial  circumstance  associated  with  one  form,  is 
put  in  the  amber  of  memory ;  when  we  become  all 
eye  when  one  was  present,  and  all  memory  when  one 
was  gone;  when  the  youth  becomes  a  watcher  of 
win<K>ws,  and  studious  of  a  glove,  a  veil,  a  ribbon, 
or  the  wheels  of  a  carriage  ;  when  no  place  is  too 
solitary,  and  none  too  silent  for  him  who  has  richer 
company  and  sweeter  conversation  in  his  new 
thoughts,  than  any  old  friends,  though  best  and 
purest,  can  give  him ;  when  all  business  seemed  an 
impertinence,  and  all  the  men  and  women  running 
to  and  fro  in  the  streets,  mere  pictures. 

'^  For,  though  the  celestial  rapture  falling  out  of 
heaven,  seizes  only  upon  those  of  tender  age,  and 
although  a  beauty,  overpowering  all  analysis  or 
comparison,  and  putting  us  quite  beside  ourselves, 
we  can  seldom  see  after  thirty  years,  yet  the 
remembrance  of  these  visions  outlasts  all  other 
remembrances,  and  is  a  wreath  of  flowers  on  the 
oldest  brows." 

And  on  this  matter  of  beauty  how  ingenious 
and  full  of  feeling  are  the  following  reflections ! — 

"  Wonderful  is  its  charm.  It  seems  sufficient  to 
itself.  The  lover  cannot  paint  his  muden  to  his 
fancy  poor  and  solitary.  Lake  a  tree  in  flower,  so 
much  soft,  budding,  informing  loveliness,  is  society 
for  itself,  and  she  teaches  his  eye  why  Beauty  was 
ever  painted  with  Loves  and  Graces  attending  her 
steps.  Her  existence  makes  the  world  rich 
Though  she  extrudes  all  other  persons  from  his 
attention  as  cheap  and  unworthy,  yet  she  indemni- 
fies him  by  carrying  out  her  own  being  into  some- 
what impersonal ;  so  that  the  roaidep  stands  to  him 
for  a  representation  of  all  select  things  and  virtues. 
For  that  reason  the  lover  sees  never  personal  resem- 
blances in  his  mistress  to  her  kindred  or  to  others. 
His  friends  finds  in  her  a  Ukeness  to  her  mother,  or 
her  sisters,  or  to  persons  not  of  her  blood.  The 
lover  sees  no  resemblance  except  to  summer  evenings 
and  diamond  morningSy  to  rtunbows  and  the  song 
of  birds. 

*'  Beauty  is  ever  that  divine  thing  the  ancients 
esteemed  it  It  is,  they  said,  the  flowering  of  viy- 
tue.  Who  can  analyze  the  nameless  charm  which 
glances  from  one  and  another  face  and  form?  We 
are  touched  with  emotions  of  tenderness  and  com- 
placency, but  we  cannot  find  whereat  this  dainty 
emotion,  this  wandering  gleam,  points.      It    is 
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destroyed  for  the  imagination  by  any  attempt  to 
refer  it  to  organization.  Nor  does  it  point  to  any 
relations  of  friendship  or  love  that  society  knows  or 
has,  but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  a  quite  other  and 
unattainable  sphere,  to  relations  of  transcendent  del- 
icacy and  sweetness,  a  true  faerie  land ;  to  what 
roses  and  violets  hint  and  foreshow.  We  cannot 
get  at  beauty.  Its  nature  is  like  opaline  doves'- 
neck  lustres,  hovering  and  evanescent.  Herein  it 
resembles  the  most  excellent  things,  which  all  have 
this  rainbow  character,  defying  all  attempts  at 
appropriation  and  use.  What  else  did  Jean  Paul 
Richter  signify,  when  he  said  to  music,  *  Away ! 
away !  thou  speakest  to  me  of  thinp  which  in  all 
my  endless  life  I  have  found  not,  and  shall  not  find.* 
The  same  fact  may  be  observed  in  every  work  of 
the  plastic  arts.  The  statue  is  then  beautiful, 
when  it  begins  to  be  incomprehensible,  when  it  is 
passing  out  of  criticism,  and  can  no  longer  be  defined 
by  compass  and  measuring  wand,  but  demands  an 
active  imagination  to  go  with  it,  and  to  say  what  it 
is  in  the  act  of  doing.  The  god  or  hero  of  the 
sculptor  is  always  represented  in  a  transition /rom 
that  which  is  representable  to  the  senses,  to  that 
which  is  not.    Then  first  it  ceases  to  be  a  stone. 

*'  So  must  it  be  with  personal  beauty  which  love 
worships.  Then  first  is  it  charming  and  itself 
when  It  dissatisfies  as  with  any  end ;  when  it 
becomes  a  story  without  an  end ;  when  it  suggests 
gleams  and  visions,  and  not  earthly  satisfactions ; 
when  it  seems 

*  Too  bright  and  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food ;' 

when  it  makes  the  beholder  feel  his  unworthiness ; 
when  he  cannot  feel  his  right  to  it,  though  he  were 
Cesar ;  he  cannot  feel  more  right  to  it,  than  to  the 
firmament  and  the  splendors  of  a  sunset." 

But  this  dream  of  love  is  but  one  scene  in  the 
play;  and  our  author  concludes  his  essay  by 
pointing  out  what  is,  or  should  be,  the  denoue- 
ment of  the  drama. 

'*  Meantime,  as  life  wears  on,  it  proves  a  game 
of  permutation  and  combination  of  all  possible  posi- 
tions of  the  parties  to  extort  all  the  resources  of 
each,  and  acquaint  each  with  the  whole  strength 
and  weakness  of  the  other.  For,  it  \b  the  nature 
and  end  of  this  relation,  that  they  should  represent 
the  human  race  to  each  other. 

*'  At  last  they  discover  that  all  which  at  first 
drew  them  together — those  once  sacred  features, 
that  magical  play  of  charms,  was  deciduous,  had  a 

Erospective  end,  like  the  scafiblding  by  which  the 
ouse  was  built ;  and  the  purification  of  the  intellect 
and  the  heart,  from  year  to  year,  is  the  real  marriage 
foreseen  and  prepared  from  the  first,  and  wholly 
above  their  consciousness.  Looking  at  these  aims 
with  which  two  persons,  a  man  and  a  woman,  so 
variously  and  correlatively  giAed,  are  shut  up  in 
one  house  to  spend  in  the  nuptial  society  forty  or 
fifty  years,  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  emphasis  with 
which  the  heart  prophesies  this  crisis  from  earl^  in- 
fancy—at the  profuse  beauty  with  which  the  instincts 
deck  the  nuptial  bower,  and  nature  and  intellect  and 
art  emulate  each  other  in  the  gifts  and  the  melody 
they  bring  to  the  epithalamium.  Thus  are  we  put 
in  ^training  for  a  love  which  knows  not  sex,  nor  per- 
son, nor  partiality,  but  which  seeketh  virtue  and 
wisdom  everywhere,  to  the  end  of  increasing  virtue 
and  wisdom." 

If  there  is  something  of  the  itieal  in  this  account 


given  of  love  and  matrimony,  there  is,  nevertheless, 
a  noble  truth  in  it.  And  surely  in  proportion  as 
the  sentiment  of  love  is  refined  and  spiritualized, 
so  also  ought  the  moral  culture,  to  which  it  is 
subservient,  to  be  pure  and  elevated. 

The  longest  essay  in  the  collection,  and  that 
which  approaches  nearest  to  the  more  formidable 
character  of  a  treatise,  is  that  entitled  **  Nature." 
ThiB  exhibits,  so  to  speak,  the  practical  point  of 
view  of  an  idealist.  The  idealist  has  denied  the 
substantial,  independent  existence  of  the  material 
world,  but  he  does  not  deny  the  existence  of  a 
phenomenal  world.  The  Divine  Nature  reveals 
itself  in  the  twofold  form  of  finite  mind  and  this 
phenomenal  world.  Thus,  we  believe,  we  may 
express  the  general  creed  of  these  philosophers, 
though  it  is  a  very  delicate  matter  to  act  as  inter- 
preter to  this  class  of  thinkers  :  they  are  rarely 
satisfied  with  any  expressions  of  their  own,  and 
are  not  likely  to  be  contented  with  those  of  any 
other  person.  This  phenomenal  world  has  for  its 
final  cause  the  development  and  education  of  the 
finite  mind.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  all  which 
a  realist  could  say  of  the  utility  of  nature  can  be 
advanced  also  by  the  idealist.  He  has  his  practi- 
cal point  of  view,  and  can  discourse,  as  Mr.  Emer- 
son does  here,  on  the  various  **  uses"  of  nature 
which,  he  says,  "  admit  of  being  thrown  into  the 
following  classes : — commodity,  beauty,  language, 
and  discipline." 

We  have  not  the  least  intention  of  proceeding 
further  with  an  analysis  of  this  essay  ;  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  the  valne  of  Mr.  Emerson's 
writings  appears  to  us  to  consist  in  the  beauty  and 
truthfulness  of  individual  passages,  not  at  all  in  his 
system,  or  any  prolonged  train  of  reasoning  he  may 
adopt.  It  is  impossible  to  read  this  production 
without  being  delighted  and  arrested  by  a  number 
of  these  individual  passages  sparkling  with  thought 
or  fancy ;  it  would  be  equally  impossible  to  gather 
from  it,  as  a  whole,  anything  satisfactory  or  com- 


On  the  beauty  of  nature  he  is  always  eloquent ; 
he  is  evidently  one  who  intensely  feels  it.  **  Every 
day,  the  sun  ;  and,  aAer  sunset,  night  and  the  stars. 
Ever  the  winds  blow ;  ever  the  grass  grows."  The 
shows  of  heaven  and  earth  are  with  him  a  portion 
of  daily  life.  **  In  the  woods  is  perpetual  youth." 
**  We  talk,"  he  says  in  another  place,  **  with  ac- 
complished persons  who  appear  to  be  strangers  in 
nature.  The  cloud,  the  tree,  the  turf,  the  bird  are 
not  theirs,  have  nothing  of  them  ;  the  world  is  only 
their  lodging  and  table."  No  such  stranger  is  our 
poet-philosopher.  '*  Crossing  a  bare  common,  in 
twilight,  under  a  clouded  sky,  without  having  in 
ray  thoughts  any  occurrence  of  special  good  for- 
tune, I  have  enjoyed  a  perfect  exhilaration.  Al- 
most I  fear  to  think  how  glad  I  am." 

The  only  quotation  we  shall  make  from  the 
Essay  on  *'  Nature,"  shall  be  one  where  he  treats 
of  this  subject — 

"  A  nobler  want  of  man  is  served  by  nature-^ 
namely ,  the  love  of  beauty .   S  uch  is  the  constitution 
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of  all  things,  or  such  the  plastic  power  of  the  human 
eye,  that  the  primary  form,  as  the  sky,  the  moun- 
tain, the  tree,  the  animal,  give  us  a  delight  in  and 
for  themselves:  a  pleasure  arising  from  outline, 
color,  motion,  and  grouping.  And  as  the  eye  is  the 
best  composer,  so  li^ht  is  the  first  of  painters. 
TVre  is  no  object  so  foul,  that  intense  liglit  will  not 
make  beautiful.  And  the  stimulus  it  affords  to  the 
sense,  and  a  sort  of  infinitude  which  it  hath,  like 
space  and  time,  will  make  all  matter  gay.  But  be- 
sides this  general  grace  diffused  over  nature,  almost 
aJl  the  individual  forms  are  agreeable  to  the  eye,  as 
is  proved  by  our  endless  imitations  of  some  of  them  ; 
as  the  acorn,  the  grape,  the  pine-cone,  the  wheat- 
ear,  the  egg,  the  wmgs  and  forms  of  most  birds,  the 
lion's  claw,  the  serpent,  the  butterfly,  sea-shells, 
flames,  clouds,  buds,  leaves,  and  the  forms  of  many 
trees,  as  the  palm. 

"  The  influence  of  the  forms  and  actions  in  na- 
ture is  so  needful  to  man  that,  in  its  lowest  functions, 
it  seems  to  lie  on  the  confines  of  Commodity  and 
Beauty.  To  the  body  and  mind  which  have  been 
cramped  by  noxious  work  or  company,  nature  is 
medicinal  and  restores  their  tone.  The  tradesman, 
the  attorney,  comes  out  of  the  din  and  craft  of  the 
street,  and  sees  the  sky  and  the  woods,  and  is  a 
man  again.  In  their  eternal  calm  he  finds  himself. 
The  health  of  the  eye  seems  to  demand  a  horizon. 
We  are  never  tired  so  long  as  we  can  see  far 
enough. 

**  But  in  other  hours  nature  satisfies  the  soul 
purely  by  its  loveliness,  and  without  any  mixture 
of  corporeal  benefit.  I  have  seen  the  spectacle  of 
morning  from  the  hill-top  over  against  my  house, 
from  day-break  to  sunrise,  with  emotions  which  an 
angel  might  share.  The  long  slender  bars  of  cloud 
float  like  fishes  in  the  sea  of  crimson  light.  From 
the  earth,  as  a  shore,  I  look  out  into  thatsDent  sea. 
I  seem  to  partake  its  rapid  transformations ;  the  ac- 
tive enchantment  reaches  my  dust,  and  I  dilate  and 
conspire  with  the  morniuff  wind.  How  does  nature 
deify  as  with  a  few  and  cheap  elements !  Give  me 
health  and  a  day^  and  I  will  make  the  pomp  of  empe- 
rors ridiculous.  The  dawn  is  my  Assyria,  me  sun- 
set and  moonrise  my  Paphos,  and  unimaginable 
realms  of  faerie." 

Mr.  Emerson  has  published  a  volume  of  poems, 
and  it  has  been  generally  admitted  that  he  has  not 
succeeded  in  verse.  But  there  are  touches  of 
charming  poetry  in  his  prose.  This  discrepancy, 
which  is  not  unfrequently  met  with,  most  result, 
we  presume,  from  an  inaptitude  to  employ  the 
forms  of  verse,  so  that  the  style,  instead  of  being 
invigorated,  and  polished,  and  concentrated  by  the 
Becessary  attention  to  line  and  metre,  becomes  de- 
■aturalized,  constrained,  crude,  and  unequal.  We 
have  looked  through  this  volume  of  poems,  but  we 
should  certainly  not  be  adding  to  the  reputation  of 
tiie  author  by  drawing  attention  to  it.  If  we 
wished  ttf  find  instances  of  the  poetry  of  Emerson, 
we  should  stDl  seek  for  them  in  his  prose  essays. 
Thus  he  says  : — 

*^  In  this  pleasing  contrite  wood-life  which  (>od 
allows  me,  let  me  record,  day  by  day,  my  honest 
thought,  without  prospect  or  retrospect,  and  I  can- 
not doubt  it  will  be  found  symmetrical,  though  I 
mean  it  not  and  see  it  not.  7%e  swallow  over  my 
window  should  interweave  that  thread  or  straw  he 
carries  in  his  bill  into  my  tre6  also." 


"  Our  moods,"  he  says,  "  do  not  believe  in 
each  other.  To-day  I  am  full  of  thoughts ;  but 
yesterday  I  saw  a  dreary  vacuity  in  this  direction 
in  which  now  I  see  so  much  ;  and  a  month  hence, 
I  doubt  not,  I  shall  wonder  who  he  was  that  wrote 
so  many  continuous  pages.  Alas  for  this  infirm 
faith,  this  will  not  strenuous,  this  vast  ebb  of  a 
vast  flow  !  I  am  God  in  nature — /  am  a  weed  by 
the  wall."* 

"  A  lady,"  he  writes  on  another  occasion, "  with 
whom  I  was  riding  in  the  forest,  said  to  me  that 
the  woods  always  seemed  to  her  to  wait,  as  if  the 
ganii  who  inhabit  them  suspended  their  deeds  until 
the  wayfarer  has  passed  onward.  This  is  precisely 
the  thought  which  poetry  has  celebrated  in  the 
dance  of  the  fairies  which  breaks  off  on  the  ap- 
proach of  human  feet."  The  lady  had  a  true 
poetic  feeling.  And  the  following  thought  is  illus- 
trated by  a  very  happy  image. 

'*  In  man,  we  still  trace  the  rudiments  or  hints 
of  all  that  we  esteem  badges  of  servitude  in  the 
lower  races,  yet  in  him  they  enhance  his  nobleness 
and  grace  ;  as  lo  in  ^schylus,  transformed  to  a 
cow,  ofifends  the  imagination,  but  how  changed 
when  as  Isis  in  Egypt  she  meets  Jove,  a  beautiful 
woman,  with  nothing  of  the  metamorphosis  left 
but  the  lunar  horns,  as  the  splendid  ornament  of 
her  brows!" 

In  hb  philosophy,  we  have  seen  that  Mr.  Em- 
erson is  an  idealist,  something,  too,  of  a  pantheist. 
In  theology,  we  have  heard  him  described  as  a 
Unitarian ;  but  although  the  Unitarians  of  America 
diflfer  more  widely  from  each  other,  and  from  the 
standard  of  orthodoxy,  than  the  same  denomination 
of  men  in  this  country,  we  presume  there  is  no 
body  of  Unitarians  with  whom  our  philosopher 
would  fraternize,  or  who  would  receive  him 
amongst  their  ranks.  His  Christianity  appears 
rather  to  be  of  that  description  which  certain  of 
the  Germans,  one  section  of  the  Hegelians  for  in- 
stance, have  found  reconcilable  with  their  pantheis- 
tic philosophy.  It  is  well  for  him  that  he  writes 
in  a  tolerant  age,  that  he  did  not  make  his  appear- 
ance a  generation  too  soon  ;  the  pilgrim  fathers 
would  certainly  have  burnt  him  at  the  stake  ;  he 
would  have  died  the  death  of  Giordano  Bruno. 
And  we  believe — if  the  spirit  of  his  writings  be 
any  test  of  the  spirit  of  the  man — that  he  would 
have  sufllered  as  a  martyr,  rather  than  have  fore- 
gone the  freedom  and  the  truthfulness  of  his 
thougtit.  His  essays  are  replete  with  passages 
such  as  this : — "  God  oflTers  to  every  mind  its 
choice  between  truth  and  repose.  Take  which 
you  please — ^you  can  never  have  both.  Between 
these,  as  a  pendulum,  man  oscillates  ever.  He 
in  whom  the  love  of  repose  predominates,  will  ac- 
cept the  first  creed,  the  first  philosophy,  the  first 
political  party  he  meets — most  likely  his  father ^s. 
He  gets  rest,  commodity,  and  reputation  ;  but  he 
shuts  the  door  of  truth.  He  in  whom  the  love  of 
truth  predominates,  will  keep  himself  aloof  from 
all  moorings  and  afloat.  He  will  abstain  from 
dogmatism,  and  recognize  all  the  opposite  nega* 
tions,  between  which,  as  walls,  his  being  is  swung. 
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He  submits  to  the  iDConvenience  of  suspense  and 
imperfect  opinion,  but  he  is  a  candidate  for  truth, 
as  the  other  is  not,  and  he  respects  the  highest  law 
of  his  being." 

We  gather  from  what  little  has  reached  us  of 
his  biography,  that  he  has  in  fact  sacrificed  some- 
what of  the  conmiodity  of  this  life,  to  this  "  higher 
law  of  his  being."  In  a  work  which  has  just 
fallen  into  our  hands,  entitled  **  The  Prose  Writers 
of  America,  with  a  Survey  of  //*€  Intellectual  His- 
tori/.  Condition,  and  Prospects  of  the  Country,  by 
Rufus  Wilmot  Griswold,^^  we  find  the  following 
scanty  account  of  Emerson.  '*  He  is  the  son  of  a 
Unitarian  clergyman  of  Boston,  and  in  1821,  when 
about  seventeen  years  of  age,  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  University.  Having  turned  his  attention 
to  theology,  he  was  ordained  minister  of  one  of  the 
congregations  of  his  native  city,  but,  embracing 
soon  after  some  peculiar  views  in  regard  to  the 
forms  of  worship,  he  abandoned  his  professioo,  and 
retiring  to  the  quiet  village  of  Concord,  after  the 
manner  of  an  Arabian  prophet,  gave  himself  up  to 
'  thinking,'  preparatory  to  his  appearance  as  a  rev- 
dator."  Which  meagre  narrative,  not  very  hap- 
pUy  told,  leads  us  to  infer  that  the  recluse  of 
Concord  has  lived  up  to  the  high  spirit  of  his  own 
teaching. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Griswold,  in  the  pre- 
fatory essay  which  he  entitles  TJie  Intellectual  His- 
tory, Condition,  and  Prospects  of  the  Country, 
although  he  has  introduced  a  host  of  writers  of  all 
grades,  some  of  whom  will  be  heard  of  in  England 
for  the  first  time,  never  once  mentions  the  name  of 
Emerson !  Yet,  up  to  this  moment,  America  has 
Dot  given  to  the  world  anything  which,  in  point  of 
original  genius,  is  comparable  to  his  writings. 
That  she  has  a  thousand  minds  better  built  up, 
whose  more  equal  culture,  and  whose  more  sober 
opinions,  one  might  prefer  to  have — this  is  not  the 
question — but  in  that  highest  department  of  re- 
flective genius,  where  the  power  is  given  to  im- 
part new  insights  into  truth,  or  make  old  truths 
look  new,  he  stands  hitherto  unrivalled  in  his 
country  ;  he  has  no  equal  and  no  second. 

Very  popular  he  perhaps  never  may  become ; 
but  we  figure  to  ourselves  that,  a  century  hence, 
he  will  be  recognized  as  one  of  those  old,  favorite 
writers  whom  the  more  thoughtful  spirits  read,  not 
80  much  as  teachers,  but  as  noble-minded  compan- 
ions and  friends,  whose  aberrations  have  been  long 
ago  conceded  and  forgiven.  Men  will  read  him 
then,  not  for  his  philosophy — they  will  not  care 
two  straws  for  his  idealism  or  his  pantheism  :  they 
will  know  that  they  are  there,  and  there  they  will 
leave  them — but  they  will  read  him  for  those  gen- 
uine confessions  of  one  spirit  to  another,  that  are 
often  breathed  in  his  writings ;  for  those  lofty  sen- 
timents to  which  all  hearts  respond  ;  for  those  truths 
which  make  their  way  through  all  systems,  and  in 
all  ages. 


Mr.  Elijah  Galloway  has  patented  what  has  hith' 
erto  been  esteemed  much  more  as  a  philosopher's 
stone  of  steam  power  than  a  practicable  invention. 
It  is  said  to  be  so  wondrously  portable  as  not  ie 
weigh  more  than  two  or  three  hundred  weight  and 
not  to  occupy  more  than  half  the  space  of  an  ordi- 
nary hat-box.  A  steam-pipe  from  the  boiler  brings 
the  steam  into  this  little  receptacle ;  an  eccentric 
crank  is  turned  by  the  rotary  motion  within  it ;  and 
here  is  all  the  machinery  said  to  be  necessary  to 
propel  the  largest  engines,  whether  mining,  marine, 
or  locomotive.  The  admiralty  are  said  to  have 
ordered  an  estimate  for  supplying  the  Minx  with 
a  fifty-horse  power  one.  They  could  not  do  better, 
we  think,  than  name  such  a  little  whirling  machine 
the  Minx  itself,  and  provide  it  with  the  all-sufficient 
accommodation  of  a  band-box. — The  Builder, 

A  NEW  mode  of  propelling  steam-boats,  invented 
by  Mr.  Simpson,  was  tried  in  the  Thames  on  Mon- 
day afternoon.  The  new  propeller  consists  of  a 
wheel  acting  horizontally  or  vertically  within  a  case 
entirely  submerged.  The  ca^^  is  a  circle,  rendered 
eccentric  by  its  position  with  relation  to  the  wheel. 
It  is  so  much  larger  than  the  wheel  as  to  give  effect 
to  the  centrifugal  action  of  the  water.  The  princi- 
ple of  the  invention  consists  in  the  ejectment  of  a 
column  of  water  in  a  parallel  line  with  that  of  the 
vessel's  motion,  which  column  acts  against  the 
water  outside  the  vessel.  The  experiment  was 
tried  with  a  small  steamer  called  the  Albion,  of 
20-horse  power.  The  speed  attained  ranged  be- 
tween ten  to  twelve  knots,  with  an  entire  absence 
of  all  surface  swell  or  wave.  The  diameter  of  the 
submerged  propeller  is  very  small ;  for  a  vessel  of 
400  tons  it  would  not  be  greater  than  30  inches. 

The  fishermen  of  the  coast  to  which  the  south- 
eastern railway  affords  means  of  communicating 
with  London  now  send  vast  quantities  of  fish  to  the 
metropolis  by  rail. 

Hamburg  witnessed  a  curious  legal  proceeding  on 
the  8th  instant.  The  scaffold  was  erected  as  for  an 
execution,  before  the  principal  front  of  the  Ex- 
change ;  and  at  noon  a  large  furnace  filled  with  resin- 
ous wood  was  placed  on  it.  The  wood  having  been 
set  on  fire,  the  bell  of  the  town-hall  was  rung  vio- 
lently, as  is  usual  during  the  execution  of  decrees 
inflicting  infamous  penalties.  At  one  o'clock,  the 
hour  at  which  merchants  are  assembled  on  the  ex- 
change, the  public  executioner  ascended  the  scaf- 
fold, followed  by  two  of  his  assistants ;  and,  aftef 
havinff  caused  a  drum  to  be  beat,  he  proclaimed  in 
a  loud  voice  the  name  of  a  merchant  who  had  been 
declared  guilty  of  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  and 
who  had  taken  to  flight.  He  then  displayed  to  the 
spectators  an  enormous  placard  bearing  the  name  of 
the  culprit  in  gigantic  letters.  He  next  caused  the 
drum  to  be  beat  a  second  time ;  after  which  h6 
tossed  the  placard  in  the  flames.  For  twenty-three 
years  no  similar  execution  had  taken  place  at  Ham- 
burg, 

Means  op  preventino  Acidity  in  Bread.^ 
Bread  made  in  warm  weather  is  frequently  sour, 
and  is  thus  not  only  disagreeable,  but  unwholesome. 
We  are  assured  by  a  correspondent  that  a  little  cai^ 
bonate  of  magnesia,  in  the  proportion  of  three 
grains  to  a  pound  of  flour,  entirely  obviates  the 
risk  of  this  accident. — Oumibers'  Journal, 
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From  the  Dublin  Univenity  Magazine. 
THE   WATCHER. 

It  is  now  more  than  fifty  years  since  the  occur- 
rences which  I  am  about  to  relate  caused  a  strange 
sensation  in  the  gay  society  of  Dublin .  The  fashion- 
able world,  however,  is  no  recorder  of  traditions — 
the  memory  of  selfishness  seldom  reaches  fax — ^and 
the  events  which  occasionally  disturb  the  polite 
monotony  of  its  pleasant  and  heartless  progress, 
however  stamped  with  the  characters  of  misery 
and  horror,  scarcely  ever  outlive  the  gossip  of  a 
season  ;  and,  except  perhaps  in  the  remembrance 
of  a  few  more  directly  interested  in  the  conse- 
quences of  the  catastrophe,  are  in  a  little  time  lost 
to  the  recollection  of  all.  The  appetite  for  scan- 
dal, or  for  horror,  has  been  sated — the  incident 
can  yield  no  more  of  interest  or  of  novelty — curi- 
osity, frustrated  by  impenetrable  mystery,  gives 
over  the  pursuit  in  despair — the  tale  has  ceased  to 
be  new,  grows  stale  and  flat — and  so,  in  a  few 
years,  inquiry  subsides  into  indifference,  and  all  is 
iforgutten. 

I  was  a  young  man  at  the  time,  and  intimately 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  actors  in  this  strange 
tale  ;  the  impression  which  its  incidents  made  upon 
me,  therefore,  were  deep  and  lasting.  I  shall 
now  endeavor,  with  fulness  and  precision,  to  relate 
them  all,  combining,  of  course,  in  the  narrative, 
whatever  I  have  learned  from  various  sources, 
tending,  however  imperfectly,  to  illuminate  the 
darkness  which  involves  its  progress  and  termi- 
nation. 

Somewhere  about  the  year  1794,  the  younger 
brother  of  a  certain  baronet,  whom  I  shall  call  Sir 
James  Barton,  returned  to  Dublin.  He  had  served 
in  the  navy  with  some  distinction,  having  com- 
manded one  of  his  majesty ^s  frigates  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  American  war.  Captain  Bar- 
ton was  now  apparently  some  two  or  three-and- 
forty  years  of  age.  He  was  an  intelligent  and 
agreeable  companion,  when  he  pleased  it,  though 
generally  reserved,  and  occasionally  even  moody. 
In  society,  however,  he  deported  himself  as  a  man 
of  the  world,  and  a  gentleman.  He  had  not  con- 
tracted any  of  the  noisy  brusqueness  sometimes  ac- 
quired at  sea ;  on  the  contrary,  his  manners  were 
remarkably  easy,  quiet,  and  even  polished.  He 
was  in  person  about  the  middle  size,  and  somewhat 
strongly  formed — his  countenance  was  marked  with 
the  lines  of  thought,  and  on  the  whole  wore  an 
expression  of  gravity  and  even  of  melancholy ;  be- 
ing, however,  as  we  have  said,  a  man  of  perfect 
breeding,  as  well  as  of  affluent  circumstances  and 
good  family,  he  had,  of  course,  ready  access  to 
the  best  society  of  the  metropolis,  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  any  other  credentials.  In  his  personal 
habits  Mr.  Barton  was  unexpensive.  He  occupied 
lodgings  in  one  of  the  then  fashionable  streets  in 
the  south  side  of  the  town — kept  but  one  horse 
and  one  servant — and,  though  a  reputed  free- 
iiinker,  yet  lived  an  orderly  and  moral  life — in- 
diiiging  neither  in  gaming,  drinking,  nor  any  other 
vicious  pursuit — living  very  much  to  himself,  with- 


out forming  any  intimacies,  or  choosing  any  com- 
panions, and  appearing  to  mix  in  gay  society  rather 
for  the  sake  of  its  bustle  and  distraction,  than  for 
any  opportunities  which  it  offered  of  interchanging 
either  thoughts  or  feelings  with  its  votaries.  Bar- 
ton  was  therefore  pronounced  a  saving,  prudent, 
unsocial  sort  of  a  fellow,  who  bid  fair  to  maintain 
his  celibacy  alike  against  stratagem  and  assault,  and 
was  likely  to  live  to  a  good  old  age,  die  rich,  and 
leave  his  money  to  an  hospital. 

It  was  soon  apparent,  however,  that  the  nature 
of  Mr.  Barton's  plans  had  been  totally  misconceived. 
A  young  lady,  whom  we  shall  call  Miss  Montague, 
was  at  this  time  introduced  into  the  gay  world  of 

Dublin,  by  her  aunt,  the  Dowager  Lady  L . 

Miss  Montague  was  decidedly  pretty  and  accom- 
plished, and  having  some  natural  cleverness,  and  a 
great  deal  of  gayety,  became  for  a  while  a  reigning 
toast.  Her  popularity,  however,  gained  her,  for 
a  time,  nothing  more  than  that  unsubstantial  ad- 
miration which,  however  pleasant  as  an  incense  to 
vanity,  is  by  no  means  necessarily  antecedent  to  mat- 
rimony— for,  unhappily  for  the  young  lady  in  ques- 
tion, it  was  an  understood  thing,  that,  beyond  her 
personal  attractions,  she  had  no  kind  of  earthly 
provision.  Such  being  the  state  of  afiyrs,  it  will 
readily  be  believed  that  no  little  surprise  was  conse- 
quent upon  the  appearance  of  Captain  Barton  as 
the  avowed  lover  of  the  penniless  Miss  Montague. 

His  suit  prospered,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, and  in  a  short  time  it  was  confidentially 

communicated  by  old  Lady  L to  each  of  her 

hundred-and-fifty  particular  friends  in  succession, 
that  Captain  Barton  had  actually  tendered  proposals 
of  marriage,  with  her  approbation,  to  her  niece. 
Miss  Montague,  who  had,  moreover,  accepted  the 
offer  of  his  hand,  conditionally  upon  the  consent  of 
her  father,  who  was  then  upon  his  homeward  voy- 
age from  India,  and  expected  in  two  or  three 
months  at  furthest.  About  this  consent  there  could 
be  no  doubt — the  delay,  therefore,  was  one  merely 
of  form — they  were  looked  upon  as  absolutely  en- 
gaged, and  Lady  L ,  with  a  rigor  of  old- 
fashioned  decorum  with  which  her  niece  would, 
no  doubt,  gladly  have  dispensed,  withdrew  her 
thenceforward  firom  all  further  participation  in  the 
gayeties  of  the  town.  Captain  Barton  was  a  con- 
stant visitor,  as  well  as  a  frequent  guest,  at  the 
house,  and  was  permitted  all  the  privileges  of  in- 
timacy which  a  betrothed  suitor  is  usually  accorded. 
Such  was  the  relation  of  parties,  when  the  mys- 
terious circumstances  which  darken  this  narrative 
with  inexplicable  melancholy  first  begun  to  unfold 
themselves. 

Lady  L resided  in  a  handsome  mansion  at 

the  north  side  of  Dublin,  and  Captain  Barton's 
lodgings,  as  we  have  already  said,  were  situated 
at  the  south.  The  distance  intervening  was  con- 
siderable, and  it  was  Captain  Barton's  habit  gen- 
erally to  walk  home  without  an  attendant,  as  often 
as  he  passed  the  evening  with  the  old  lady  and  her 
fair  charge.  His  shortest  way  in  such  nocturnal 
walks,  lay,  for  a  considerable  space,  through  a  line 
of  street  which  had  as  yet  been  merely  laid  out. 
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and  little  more  than  the  foundations  of  the  houses 
constructed.  One  night,  shortly  afler  his  engage- 
ment with  Miss  Montague  had  commenced,  he 
happened  to  remain  unusually  late,  in  company 
only  with  her  and  Lady  L .  The  conversa- 
tion had  turned  upon  the  evidences  of  revelation, 
which  he  had  disputed  with  the  callous  scepticism 
of  a  confirmed  in&del.  What  were  called  **  French 
principles,"  had  in  those  da3rs  found  their  way  a 
good  deal  into  fashionable  society,  especially  that 
portion  of  it  which  professed  allegiance  to  whig- 
gism,  and  neither  the  old  lady  nor  her  charge  were 
so  perfectly  free  from  the  taint,  as  to  look  upon 
Mr.  Barton's  views  as  any  serious  objection  to  the 
proposed  union.  The  discussion  had  degenerated 
into  one  upon  the  supernatural  and  the  marvellous, 
in  which  he  had  pursued  precisely  the  same  line 
of  argument  and  ridicule.  In  all  this,  it  is  but 
truth  to  state.  Captain  Barton  was  guilty  of  no 
affectation — the  doctrines  upon  which  he  insisted, 
were,  in  reality,  but  too  truly  the  basis  of  his  own 
fixed  belief,  if  so  it  might  be  called  ;  and,  perhaps, 
not  the  least  strange  of  the  many  strange  circum- 
stances connected  with  this  narrative,  was  the  fact, 
that  the  subject  of  the  fearful  influences  we  are 
about  to  describe,  was  himself,  from  the  deliberate 
conviction  of  years,  an  utter  disbeliever  in  what  are 
usually  termed  preternatural  agencies. 

It  was  considerably  past  midnight  when  Mr. 
Barton  took  his  leave,  and  set  out  upon  his  solitary 
walk  homeward.  He  had  now  reached  the  lonely 
road,  with  its  unfinished  dwarf  walls  tracing  the 
foundations  of  the  projected  rows  of  houses  on  either 
side — ^the  moon  was  shining  mistily,  and  its  imper- 
fact  light  made  the  road  he  trod  but  additionally 
dreary — that  utter  silence  which  has  in  it  some- 
thing indefinably  exciting,  reigned  there,  and  made 
the  sound  of  his  steps,  which  alone  broke  it,  un- 
naturally loud  and  distinct.  He  had  proceeded 
thus  some  way,  when  he  on  a  sudden  heard  other 
footfalls,  pattering  at  a  measured  pace,  and,  as  it 
seemed,  about  two  score  steps  behind  him.  The 
suspicion  of  being  dogged  is  at  all  times  unpleas- 
ant ;  it  is,  however,  especially  so  in  a  spot  so  des- 
okite  and  lonely;  and  this  suspicion  became  so 
strong  in  the  mind  of  Captain  Barton,  that  he 
abruptly  turned  about  to  confiront  his  pursuers,  but, 
though  there  was  quite  sufilcient  moonlight  to  dis- 
close any  object  upon  the  road  he  had  traversed, 
no  form  of  any  kind  was  visible  there.  The  steps 
he  had  heard  could  not  have  been  the  reverberation 
of  his  own,  for  he  stamped  his  foot  upon  the  ground, 
and  walked  briskly  up  and  down,  in  the  vain  at- 
tempt to  awake  an  echo ;  though  by  no  means  a 
fimciful  person,  therefore  he  was  at  last  fain  to 
charge  the  sounds  upon  his  imagination,  and  treat 
them  as  an  illusion.  Thus  satisfying  himself,  he 
resumed  his  walk,  and  before  he  had  proceeded  a 
dozen  paces,  the  mysterious  footfalls  were  agtdn 
audible  from  behind,  and  this  time,  as  if  with  the 
special  design  of  showing  that  the  sounds  were  not 
the  responses  of  an  echo — the  steps  sometimes 
slackened  nearly  to  a  halt,  and  sometimes  hurried 
for  six  or  eight  strides  to  a  run,  and  again  abated 


to  a  walk.  Captain  Barton,  as  before,  turned 
suddenly  round,  and  with  the  same  result — no  ob- 
ject was  visible  above  the  deserted  level  of  the 
road.  He  walked  back  over  the  same  ground, 
determined  that,  whatever  might  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  sounds  which  had  so  disconcerted  him, 
it  should  not  escape  his  search — the  endeavor, 
however,  was  unrewarded.  In  spite  of  all  his 
scepticism,  he  felt  something  like  a  superstitious 
fear  stealing  fast  upon  him,  and  with  these  un- 
wonted and  uncomfortable  sensations,  he  once 
more  turned  and  pursued  his  way.  There  was 
no  repetition  of  these  haunting  sounds,  until  he 
had  reached  the  point  where  he  had  last  stopped 
to  retrace  his  steps — here  they  were  resumed — 
and  with  sudden  starts  of  running,  which  threat- 
ened to  bring  the  unseen  pursuer  close  up  to  the 
alarmed  pedestrian.  Captain  Barton  arrested  his 
course  as  formerly — ^the  unaccountable  nature  of 
the  occurrence  filled  him  with  vague  and  horrible 
sensations — and  yielding  to  the  excitement  be  feh 
gaining  upon  him,  he  shouted  sternly,  "  Who  goes 
there?"  The  sound  of  one's  own  voice,  thus 
exerted,  in  utter  solitude,  and  followed  by  total 
silence,  has  in  it  something  unpleasantly  exciting, 
and  he  felt  a  degree  of  nervousness  which,  perhaps, 
from  no  cause  had  he  ever  known  before.  To  the 
very  end  of  this  solitary  street  the  steps  pursued 
him — and  it  required  a  strong  efilbrt  of  stubborn 
pride  on  his  part,  to  resist  the  impulse  that  prompted 
him  every  moment  to  run  for  saSetj  at  the  top  of 
his  speed.  It  was  not  until  he  had  reached  his 
lodging,  and  sat  by  his  own  fire-side,  that  he  felt 
suflSciently  reassured  to  rearrange  and  reconsider 
in  his  own  mind  the  occurrences  which  bad  so 
discomposed  him.  So  Uttle  a  matter,  af\er  all,  is 
sufiicient  to  upset  the  pride  of  scepticism  and  vin- 
dicate the  old  simple  laws  of  nature  within  us. 

Mr.  Barton  was  next  morning  sitting  at  a  late 
breakfast,  reflecting  upon  the  incidents  of  the  pre- 
vious night,  with  more  of  inquisitiveness  than  awe, 
so  speedily  do  gloomy  impressions  upon  the  fancy 
disappear  under  the  cheerful  influences  of  day, 
when  a  letter  just  delivered  by  the  postman  was 
placed  upon  the  table  before  him.  There  was 
nothing  remarkable  in  the  address  of  this  missive, 
except  that  it  was  written  in  a  hand  which  he  did 
not  toaow — perhaps  it  was  disguised — for  the  tall, 
narrow  characters  were  sloped  backward;  and 
with  the  self-inflicted  suspense  which  we  so  often 
see  practised  in  such  cases,  he  puzzled  over  the 
inscription  for  a  full  minute  before  he  broke  the 
seal.  When  he  did  so,  he  read  the  following 
words,  written  in  the  same  hand : — 

**  Mr.  Barton,  late  captain  of  the  '  Dolphin,'  is 
warned  of  danger.    He  will  do  wisely  to  avoid 

street — [here  the  locality  of  his  last  night's 

adventure  was  named] — if  he  walks  there  as  usual 
he  will  meet  with  something  bad — let  him  take 
warning,  once  for  all,  for  he  hasgood  reason  to  dread 
**  The  Watcher." 

Captain  Barton  read  and  reread  this  strange 
efllusion  ;  in  every  light  and  in  every  direction  he 
turned  it  over  and  over ;  he  examined  the  paper 
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on  which  it  was  written,  and  scrutinized  the  hand- 
writing even  more.  Defeated  here,  he  turned  to 
the  seal ;  it  was  nothing  but  a  patch  of  wax,  upon 
which  the  accidental  impression  of  a  coarse  thumb 
was  imperfectly  visible.  There  was  not  the  slight^ 
est  mark,  no  clue  or  indication  of  any  kind,  to  lead 
him  to  even  a  guess  as  to  its  possible  origin.  The 
writer's  object  seemed  a  friendly  one,  and  yet  he 
.subscribed  himself  as  one  whom  he  had  **  good 
reason  to  dread."  Altogether  the  letter,  its  author, 
and  its  real  purpose,  were  to  him  an  inexplicable 
puzzle,  and  one,  moreover,  unpleasantly  sugges- 
tive, in  his  mind,  of  associations  connected  with 
his  last  night's  adventure. 

In  obedience  to  some  feeling — ^perhaps  of  pride 
— Mr.  Barton  did  not  communicate,  even  to  his 
intended  bride,  the  occurrences  which  we  have 
just  detailed.  Trifling  as  they  might  appear,  they 
had  in  reality  most  disagreeably  affected  his  imag- 
ination, and  he  cared  not  to  disclose,  even  to  the 
young  lady  in  question,  what  she  might  possibly 
look  upon  as  evidences  of  weakness.  The  latter 
might  very  well  be  but  a  hoax,  and  the  mysteri- 
ous footfall  but  a  delusion  of  his  fancy.  But  al- 
though he  affected  to  treat  the  whole  affiur  as 
unworthy  of  a  thought,  it  yet  haunted  him  perti- 
naciously, tormenting  him  with  perplexing  doubts, 
and  depressing  him  with  undefined  apprehensions. 
Certain  it  is,  that  for  a  considerable  time  after- 
wards he  carefully  avoided  the  street  indicated  in 
the  letter  as  the  scene  of  danger. 

It  was  not  until  about  a  week  afler  the  receipt 
of  the  letter  which  I  have  transcribed,  that  any- 
thing further  occurred  to  remind  Captain  Barton 
of  its  contents,  or  to  counteract  the  gradual  disap- 
pearance from  his  mind  of  the  disagreeable  impres- 
sions which  he  had  then  received.  He  was  re- 
turning one  night,  afler  the  interval  I  have  stated, 
from  the  theatre,  which  was  then  situated  in  Crow 
street,  and  having  there  handed  Miss  Montague 

and  Lady  L into  their  carriage,  he  loitered 

for  some  time  with  two  or  three  acquaintances. 
With  these,  however,  he  parted  close  to  the  col- 
lege, and  pursued  his  way  alone.  It  was  now 
fully  one  o'clock,  and  the  streets  quite  deserted. 
During  the  whole  of  his  walk  with  the  companions 
from  whom  he  had  just  parted,  he  had  been  at 
times  painfully  aware  of  the  sound  of  steps,  as  it 
seemed,  dogging  them  on  their  way.  Once  or 
twice  he  had  looked  back,  in  the  uneasy  anticipar 
tion  that  he  was  again  about  to  experience  the 
same  mysterious  annoyances  which  had  so  much 
disconcerted  him  a  week  before,  and  earnestly 
hoping  that  he  might  see  some  form  from  whom 
the  sounds  might  naturally  proceed.  But  the  street 
was  deserted — no  form  was  visible.  Proceeding 
now  quite  alone  upon  his  homeward  way,  he  grew 
really  nervous  and  uncomfortable,  as  he  became 
sensible,  with  increased  distinctness,  of  the  well- 
known  and  now  absolutely  dreaded  sounds. 

By  the  side  of  the  dead  wall  which  bounded  the 
college  park,  the  sounds  followed,  re-commenoing 
almost  simultaneously  with  his  own  steps.  The 
Mme  unequal  pace — sometimes  slow,  sometimes 


for  a  score  yards  or  so,  quickened  to  a  run — wms 
audible  from  behind  him.  Again  and  again  he 
turned  ;  quickly  and  stealthily  he  glanced  over  his 
shoulder---almoet  at  every  half-dozen  steps ;  but 
nu  one  was  visible.  The  horrors  of  this  intangi- 
ble and  unseen  persecution  became  gradually  all 
but  intolerable ;  and  when  at  last  he  reached  his 
home,  his  nerves  were  strung  to  such  a  pitch  of 
excitement  that  he  could  not  rest,  and  did  not  at- 
tempt even  to  lie  down  until  afler  the  day-Ught 
had  broken. 

He  was  awakened  by  a  knock  at  his  chamber- 
door,  and  his  servant  entering,  handed  him  several 
letters  which  had  just  been  received  by  the  penny 
post.  One  among  them  instantly  arrested  his  at- 
tention— a  single  glance  at  the  direction  aroused 
him  thoroughly.  He  at  once  recognized  its  char- 
acter, and  read  as  follows : — 

"  You  may  as  well  think.  Captain  Barton,  to  es- 
cape from  your  own  shadow  as  from  me ;  do  what 
you  may,  I  will  see  you  as  often  as  I  please,  and 
you  shall  see  me,  for  I  do  not  want  to  hide  myself, 
as  you  fancy.  Do  not  let  it  trouble  your  rest,  Cap- 
tain Barton  ;  for,  with  a  good  conscience,  what  need 
you  fear  from  the  eye  of 

**  The  Watcher," 

It  was  scarcely  necessary  to  dweU  upon  the 
feelings  elicited  by  a  perusal  of  this  strange  com- 
munication. Captain  Barton  was  observed  to  be 
unusually  absent  and  out  of  spirits  for  several  days 
aflerwards ;  but  no  one  divined  the  cause.  What^ 
ever  he  might  think  as  to  the  phantom  steps  which 
followed  him,  there  could  be  no  possible  illusion 
about  the  letters  he  had  received ;  and,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  their  immediate  sequence  upon  the  mys- 
terious sounds  which  had  haunted  him,  was  an  odd 
coincidence.  The  whole  circumstance  was,  in  his 
own  mind,  vaguely  and  instinctively  connected  with 
certain  passages  in  his  past  hfe,  which,  of  all  oth- 
ers, he  hated  to  remember.  It  happened,  how- 
ever, that  in  addition  to  his  own  approaching  nup- 
tials. Captain  Barton  had  just  then — fortunately, 
perhaps,  for  himself — some  business  of  an  engross- 
mg  kind  connected  with  the  adjustment  of  a  large 
and  long-litigated  claim  upon  certain  properties. 
The  hurry  and  excitement  of  business  had  its 
natural  effect  in  gradually  dispeUing  the  marked 
gloom  which  had  for  a  time  occasionally  oppressed 
him,  and  in  a  little  while  his  spirits  had  entirely 
resumed  their  accustomed  tone. 

During  all  this  time,  however,  he  was  occasion- 
ally dismayed  by  indistinct  and  half-heard  repeti- 
tions of  the  same  annoyance,  and  that  in  lonely 
places,  in  the  day-time  as  well  as  afler  nightfall. 
These  renewals  of  the  strange  impressions  from 
which  he  had  suffered  so  much,  were,  howerer, 
desultory  and  faint,  insomuch  that  od^vi  he  really 
could  not,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  distinguish  be- 
tween than  and  the  mere  suggestions  of  an  excited 
imagination.  One  evening  he  walked  down  to  the 
house  of  commons  with  a  member,  an  acquaintance 
of  his  and  mine.  This  was  one  of  the  few  occa- 
sions upon  which  I  have  been  in  company  with 
Captain  Barton.     As  we  walked  down  together, 
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I  obserred  that  he  became  absent  and  silent,  and 
to  a  degree  so  marked  as  scarcely  to  consist  with 
good  breeding,  and  which,  in  one  who  was  obvi- 
ously, in  all  his  habits,  perfectly  a  gentleman, 
seemed  to  argue  the  pressure  of  some  urgent  and 
absorbing  anxiety.  I  afterwards  learned  that, 
during  the  whole  of  our  walk,  he  had  heard  the 
well-known  footsteps  dogging  him  as  we  proceeded. 
T!»is,  however,  was  the  last  time  he  suffered  from 
this  phase  of  the  persecution,  of  which  he  was 
already  the  anxious  victim.  A  new  and  a  very 
different  one  was  about  to  be  presented. 

Of  tlie  new  series  of  impressions  which  were 
afterwards  gradually  to  work  out  his  destiny,  I 
that  evening  witneraed  the  first ;  and  but  for  its 
relation  to  the  train  of  events  which  followed,  the 
incident  would  scarcely  have  been  now  remembered 
by  me.  As  we  were  walking  in  at  the  passage, 
a  man,  of  whom  I  remember  only  that  he  was 
short  in  stature,  looked  like  a  foreigner,  and  wore  a 
kind  of  travelling-cap,  walked  very  rapidly,  and  as 
if  under  some  fierce  excitement,  directly  towards 
us,  muttering  to  himself,  fast  and  vehemently,  the 
while.  This  odd-looking  person  walked  straight 
towards  Barton,  who  was  foremost  of  the  three, 
and  halted,  regarding  him  for  a  moment  or  two 
with  a  look  of  menace  and  fury  almost  maniacal ; 
and  then  turning  about  as  abruptly,  be  walked  be- 
fore us  at  the  same  agitated  pace,  and  disappeared 
at  a  side  passage.  I  do  distinctly  remember  being 
a  good  deal  shocked  at  the  countenance  and  bear- 
ing of  this  man,  which  indeed  irresistibly  impressed 
me  with  an  undefined  sense  of  danger,  such  as  I 
never  felt  before  or  smce  from  the  presence  of  any- 
thing human ;  but  these  sensations  were,  on  my 
part,  far  from  amounting  to  anything  so  discon- 
certing as  to  flurry  or  excite  me — I  had  seen  only 
a  singularly  evil  countenance,  agitated,  as  it  seemed, 
with  the  excitement  of  madness.  I  was  absolutely 
astonished,  however,  at  the  effect  of  this  appari- 
tion upon  Captain  Barton.  I  knew  him  to  be  a 
man  of  proud  couran^e  and  coolness  in  real  danger 
-r-a  circumstance  which  made  his  conduct  upon 
this  occasion  the  more  conspicuously  odd.  He 
recoiled  a  step  or  two  as  the  stranger  advanced, 
and  clutched  my  arm  in  silence,  with  what  seemed 
to  me  to  be  a  spasm  of  agony  or  terror ;  and  then, 
as  the  figure  disappeared,  shoving  me  roughly 
back,  he  followed  it  for  a  few  paces,  stopped  in 
great  disorder,  and  sat  down  upon  a  form.  I 
never  beheld  a  countenance  more  ghastly  and 
haggard. 

'*  ForGrod's  sake.  Barton,  what  is  the  matter  t" 

said ,  our  companion,  really  alarmed  at  his 

appearance.  "You're  not  hurt,  are  youl — or 
onwein     What  is  it  1" 

**  What  did  he  say  t — ^I  did  not  hear  it — what 
was  it  1"  asked  Barton,  wholly  disregarding  the 
question. 

"  Tut,  tot — ^nonsense,"  said ,  greatly  sur- 

piiBed ;  '*  who  cares  what  the  fellow  said.  You 
axe  unwell.  Barton— decidedly  unwell;  let  me 
call  a  coach." 

**  UnweU  !      Yes — no — not  exactly  unwell," 


he  said,  evidently  making  an  effort  to  recover  his 
self-possession ;  "  but,  to  say  the  truth,  I  am 
fatigued — a  little  over-worked — and  perhaps  over- 
anxious. You  know  I  have  been  in  chancery, 
and  the  winding  up  of  a  suit  is  always  a  nervous 
afi!air.  I  have  felt  uncomfortable  all  this  evening ; 
but  I  am  better  now.  Come,  come — shall  we  go 
on?" 

"  No,  no.  Take  my  advice,  Barton,  and  go 
home ;  you  really  do  need  rest ;  you  are  lookiag 
absolutely  ill.  I  really  do  insist  on  your  allowing 
me  to  see  you  home,"  replied  his  friend. 

I  seconded 's  advice,  the  more  readily  as 

it  was  obvious  that  Barton  was  not  himself  disin- 
clined to  be  persuaded.  He  left  us,  politely  de- 
clining our  offered  escort.     I  was  not  sufficiently 

intimate  with to  discuss  the  scene  which  we 

had  both  just  witnessed,  and  in  which  his  friend 
had  appeared  in  so  strange  a  light.  I  was,  how- 
ever, convinced,  from  his  manner,  in  the  few  com- 
mon-place comments  and  regrets  which  we  ex- 
changed, that  he  was  just  as  little  satisfied  as  I 
with  the  extempore  plea  of  illness  with  which  he 
had  accounted  for  the  strange  exhibition,  and  that 
we  were  both  agreed  in  suspecting  some  lurking 
mystery  in  the  matter. 

I  called  next  day  at  Barton's  lodgings,  to  inquire 
for  him,  and  learned  firom  the  servant  that  he  had 
not  left  his  room  since  his  return  the  night  before ; 
but  that  he  was  not  seriously  indisposed,  and  hoped 
to  be  out  again  in  a  few  days.  That  evening  he 
sent  for  Doctor  R ,  then  in  large  and  fashion- 
able practice  in  Dublin,  and  their  interview  was, 
it  is  said,  an  odd  one. 

He  entered  into  a  detail  of  his  own  symptoms 
in  an  abstracted  and  desultory  kind  of  way,  which 
seemed  to  argue  a  strange  want  of  interest  in  his 
own  cure,  and,  at  all  events,  made  it  manifest  tha^ 
there  was  some  topic  engaging  his  mind  of  more 
engrossing  importance  than  his  present  ailment. 
He  complained  of  occasional  palpitations,  and  head- 
ache.    Doctor  R asked  him,  among   other 

questions,  whether  there  was  any  irritating  cir- 
cumstance or  anxiety  then  occupying  his  thoughts. 
This  he  denied  quickly  and  almost  peevishly ;  and 
the  physician  thereupon  declared  it  his  opinion 
that  there  was  nothing  amiss  except  some  slight 
derangement  of  the  digestion,  for  which  he  accord- 
ingly wrote  a  prescription,  and  was  about  to  with- 
draw, when  Mr.  Barton,  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  suddenly  recollects  a  topic  which  had  nearly 
escaped  him,  recalled  him. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  doctor,  but  I  had  really 
almost  forgot ;  will  you  permit  me  to  ask  you  two 
or  three  medical  questions — ^rather  odd  ones,  per- 
haps, but  as  a  wager  depends  upon  their  solution, 
you  will,  I  hope,  excuse  my  unreasonableness." 

The  physician  readily  undertook  to  satisfy  the 
inquirer. 

Barton  seemed  to  have  some  difficulty  about 
opening  the  proposed  interrogatories,  for  he  was 
silent  for  a  minute,  then  walked  to  his  book-case, 
and  returned  as  he  had  gone ;  at  last  he  sat  down, 
and  said. 
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**  You'll  think  them  very  childish  questions,  but 
I  can't  recover  my  wager  without  a  decision ;  so 
I  must  put  them.  I  want  to  know  first  about 
lock-jaw.  If  a  man  actually  has  had  that  com- 
plaint, and  appears  to  have  died  of  it — so  much 
so,  that  a  physician  of  average  skill  pronounces 
him  actually  dead — may  he,  after  all,  recover?" 

The  physician  smiled,  and  shook  his  head. 

**  But — but  a  blunder  may  be  made,'*  resumed 
Barton.  "  Suppose  an  ignorant  pretender  to  med- 
ical skill ;  may  Ae  be  so  deceived  by  any  stage  of 
tlie  complaint,  as  to  mistake  what  is  only  a  part 
of  the  progress  of  the  disease,  for  death  itself?" 

**  No  one  who  had  ever  seen  death,''  answered 
he,  "  could  mistake  it  in  a  case  of  lock-jaw." 

Barton  mused  for  a  few  minutes.  "  I  am  going 
to  ask  you  a  question,  perhaps,  still  more  child- 
ish ;  but  first,  tell  me,  are  not  the  regulations  of 
foreign  hospitals,    such  as  that  of,   let  us   say, 

,  very  lax  and  bungling  ?     May  not  all 

kinds  of  blunders  and  slips  occur  in  their  entries  of 
names,  and  so  forth?" 

Doctor  R professed  his  incompetence   to 

answer  that  query. 

**  Well,  then,  doctor,  here  is  the  last  of  my 
questions.  You  will,  probably,  laugh  at  it ;  but 
it  must  out,  nevertheless.  Is  there  any  disease, 
in  all  the  range  of  human  maladies,  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  perceptibly  contracting  the  stat- 
ure, and  the  whole  firame— causing  the  man  to 
shrink  in  all  his  proportions,  and  yet  to  preserve 
his  exact  resemblance  to  himself  in  every  particular 
— with  the  one  exception,  his  height  and  bulk; 
any  disease,  mark — no  matter  how  rare — how 
littie  believed  in,  generally — ^which  could  possibly 
result  in  producing  such  an  effect?" 

The  physician  replied  with  a  smile,  and  a  very 
decided  negative. 

"  Tell  me,  then,"  said  Barton,  abruptly,  "  if  a 
man  be  in  reasonable  fear  of  assault  from  a  lunatic 
who  is  at  large,  can  he  not  procure  a  warrant  for 
his  arrest  and  detention?" 

"  Really,  that  is  more  a  lawyer's  question  than 

one  in  my  way,"  replied  Doctor  R ;  "  but  I 

believe,  on  applying  to  a  magistrate,  such  a  course 
would  be  directed." 

The  phjrsiciau  then  took  his  leave ;  but,  just  as 
he  reached  the  hall-door,  remembered  that  he  had 
left  his  cane  up  stairs,  and  returned.  His  reap- 
pearance was  awkward,  for  a  piece  of  paper,  which 
he  recognized  as  his  own  prescription,  was  slowly 
burning  upon  the  fire,  and  Barton  sitting  close  by 
with  an  expression  of  settled  gloom  and  dismay. 

Doctor  R had  too  much  tact  to  appear  to 

observe  what  presented  itself;  but  he  had  seen 
quite  enough  to  assure  him  that  the  mind,  and  not 
the  body,  of  Captain  Barton  was  in  reality  the  seat 
of  suffering. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  the  following  advertise- 
ment appeared  in  the  Dublin  newspapers  : 

**  If  Sylvester  Yelland,  formerly  a  foremast-man 
on  board  his  Majesty's  frigate  Dolphin,  or  his  near- 
est of  kin.  will  apply  to  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  solicitor, 
at  his  office,  Dame  street,  he  or  they  may  hear  of 


something  greatly  to  his  or  their  advantage.  Ad 
mission  may  be  had  at  any  hour  up  to  twelve  D'clock 
at  night,  for  the  next  fortnight,  should  parties  desire 
to  avoid  observation ;  and  the  strictest  secrecy,  as 
to  all  communications  intended  to  be  confidential, 
shall  be  honorably  observed." 

The  Dolphin,  as  I  have  mentioned,  was  the  ves 
sel  which  Captain  Barton  had  commanded ;  and 
this  circumstance,  connected  with  the  extraordinary 
exertions  made  by  the  circulation  of  hand-bills, 
&c.,  as  well  as  by  repeated  advertisements,  to 
secure  for  this  strange  notice  the  utmost  possible 

publicity,  suggested  to  Doctor  R the  idea  that 

Captain  Barton's  extreme  uneasiness  was  somehow 
connected  with  the  individual  to  whom  the  adver- 
tisement was  addressed,  and  he  himself  the  author 
of  it.  This,  however,  it  is  needless  to  add,  was 
no  more  than  a  conjecture.  No  information  what- 
soever, as  to  the  real  purpose  of  the  advertisement 
itself,  was  divulged  by  the  agent,  nor  yet  any  hint 
as  to  who  his  employer  might  be. 

Mr.  Barton,  although  he  had  latterly  begun  to 
earn  for  himself  the  character  of  a  hypochondriac, 
was  yet  very  far  from  deserving  it.  Though  by 
no  means  lively,  he  had  yet,  naturally,  what  are 
termed  **  even  spirits,"  and  was  not  subject  to 
undue  depressions.  He  soon,  therefore,  began  to 
return  to  his  former  habits ;  and  one  of  the  earliest 
symptoms  of  this  healthier  tone  of  spirits  was,  his 
appearing  at  a  grand  dinner  of  the  free-masons, 
of  which  worthy  fraternity  he  was  himself  a 
brother.  Barton,  who  had  been  at  first  gloomy 
and  abstracted,  drank  much  more  freely  than  was 
his  wont — possibly  with  the  purpose  of  dispelling 
his  own  secret  anxieties — and  under  the  influence 
of  good  wine,  and  pleasant  company,  became 
gradually  (unlike  his  usual  self)  talkative,  and  even 
noisy.  It  was  under  this  unwonted  excitement 
that  he  left  his  company  at  about  half-past  ten 
o'clock ;  and,  as  conviviality  is  a  strong  incentive 
to  gallantry,  it  occurred  to  him  to  proceed  forth- 
with to  Lady  L s,  and  pass  the  remainder  of 

the  evening  with  her  and  his  destined  bride. 

Accordingly,  he  was  soon  at street,  and 

chatting  gayly  with  the  ladies.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  Captain  Barton  had  exceeded  the 
limits  which  propriety  prescribes  to  good  fellow- 
ship—he had  merely  ttdcen  enough  wine  to  raise 
liis  spirits,  without,  however,  in  the  least  degree 
unsteadying  his  mind,  or  affecting  his  manners. 
With  this  undue  elevation  of  spirits  had  super- 
vened an  entire  oblivion  or  contempt  of  those  unde- 
fined apprehensions  which  had  for  so  long  weighed 
upon  his  mind,  and  to  a  certain  extent  estranged 
him  from  society ;  but  as  the  night  wore  away, 
and  his  artificial  gayety  began  to  flag,  these  painful 
feelings  gradually  intruded  themselves  again,  and 
he  grew  abstracted  and  anxious  as  heretofore. 
He  took  his  leave  at  length,  with  an  unpleasant 
foreboding  of  some  coming  mischief,  and  with  a 
mind  haunted  with  a  thousand  mysterious  appre- 
hensions, such  as,  even  while  he  acutely  felt  their 
pressure,  he,  nevertheless,  inwardly  strove,  or 
effected  to  contemn. 
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It  was  this  proud  defiance  of  what  he  consid- 
ered as  his  own  weakness,  which  prompted  him 
upon  the  present  occasion  to  that  course  which 
brought  about  the  adventure  which  we  are  now 
about  to  relate.  Mr.  Barton  might  have  easily 
called  a  coach,  but  he  was  conscious  that  his 
strong  inclination  to  do  so  proceeded  from  no  cause 
other  than  what  he  desperately  persisted  in  repre- 
senting to  himself  to  be  his  own  superstitious  tre- 
■  mors.  He  might  also  have  returned  home  by  a 
Toute  different  from  that  against  which  he  had  been 
warned  by  his  mysterious  correspondent ;  but  for 
the  same  reason  he  dismissed  this  idea  also,  and 
with  a  dogged  and  half-desperate  resolution  to 
force  matters  to  a  crisis  of  some  kind,  if  there  were 
any  reality  in  the  causes  of  his  former  suffering, 
and  if  not,  satisfactorUy  to  bring  their  delusiveness 
to  the  proof,  he  determined  to  follow  precisely  the 
course  which  he  had  trodden  upon  the  night  so 
painfully  memorable  in  his  own  mind  as  that  on 
which  his  strange  persecution  had  commenced. 
Though,  sooth  to  say,  the  pilot  who  for  the  first 
time  steers  his  vessel  und)Br  the  muzzles  of  a  hos- 
tile battery,  never  felt  his  resolution  more  severely 
tasked  than  did  Captain  Barton  as  he  breathlessly 
pursued  this  solitary  path — a  path  which,  spite  of 
every  effort  of  scepticism  and  reason,  he  felt  to  be 
infested  by  some  (as  respected  Mm)  malignant 
influence. 

He  pursued  his  way  steadily  and  rapidly,  scaree- 
ly  breathing  from  intensity  of  suspense ;  he,  how- 
ever, was  troubled  by  no  renewal  of  the  dreaded 
footsteps,  and  was  beginning  to  feel  a  return  of 
confidence,  as,  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  way 
being  accomplished  with  impunity,  he  approached 
the  long  line  of  twinkling  oil  lamps  which  indi- 
cated the  frequented  streets.  This  feeling  of  self- 
gratulation  was,  however,  but  momentary.  The 
report  of  a  musket  at  some  two  hundred  yards  be- 
hind him,  and  the  whistle  of  a  bullet  close  to  his 
head,  disagreeably  and  startlingly  dispeUed  it.  His 
first  impulse  was  to  retrace  his  steps  in  pursuit  of 
the  assassin  ;  but  the  road  on  either  side  was,  as 
we  have  said,  embarrassed  by  the  foundations  of  a 
street,  beyond  which  extended  waste  fields,  full  of 
rubbish  and  neglected  lime  and  brick  kilns,  and  all 
now  as  utterly  silent  as  though  no  sound  had  ever 
disturbed  their  dark  and  unsightly  solitude.  The 
futility  of,  single-handed,  attempting,  under  such 
circumstances,  a  search  for  the  murderer,  was  ap- 
parent, especially  as  no  sound,  either  of  retreating 
steps  or  otherwise,  was  audible  to  direct  his  pur- 
suit. 

With  the  tumultuous  sensations  of  one  whose 
life  has  just  been  exposed  to  a  murderous  attempt, 
and  whose  escape  has  been  the  narrowest  possible. 
Captain  Barton  turned,  and  vrithout,  however,  quick- 
ening his  pace  actually  to  a  run,  hurriedly  pursued 
his  way.  He  had  turned,  as  we  have  said,  after 
a  pause  of  a  few  seconds,  and  had  just  commenced 
his  rapid  retreat,  when  on  a  sudden  he  met  the 
weU-remembered  little  man  in  the  fur  cap.  The 
encounter  was  but  momentary.  The  figure  was 
walking  at  the  same  exaggerated  pace,  and  with 
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the  same  strange  air  of  menace  as  before ;  and 
as  it  passed  him,  he  thought  he  heard  it  say,  in 
a  furious  whisper,  "  Still  ahve ! — still  alive  !" 

The  state  of  Mr.  Barton's  spirits  began  now  to 
work  a  corresponding  alteration  in  his  health  and 
looks,  and  to  such  a  degree  that  it  was  impossible 
that  the  change  should  escape  general  remark. 
For  some  reasons,  known  but  to  himself,  he  took 
no  step  whatsoever  to  bring  the  attempt  upon  his 
life,  which  he  had  so  narrowly  escaped,  under  the 
notice  of  the  authorities  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  kept 
it  jealously  to  himself ;  and  it  was  not  for  many 
weeks  after  the  occurrence  that  he  mentioned  it, 
and  then  in  strict  confidence,  to  a  gentleman, 
whom  the  torments  of  his  mind  at  last  compelled 
him  to  consult. 

Spite  of  his  blue  devils,  however,  poor  Barton 
having  no  satisfactory  reason  to  render  to  the 
public  for  any  undue  remissness  in  the  attentions 
which  the  relation  subsisting  between  him  and 
Miss  Montague  required,  was  obliged  to  exert 
himself,  and  present' to  the  ^Itorld  a  confident  and 
cheerful  bearing.  The  true  source  of  his  suffer- 
ings, and  every  cireumstance  connected  with  them, 
he  guarded  with  a  reserve  so  jealous,  that  it  seemed 
dictated  by  at  least  a  suspicion  that  the  origin 
of  his  strange  persecution  was  known  to  himself, 
and  that  it  was  of  a  nature  which,  upon  his  own 
account,  he  could  not,  or  dared  not,  disclose. 

The  mind  thus  turned  in  upon  itself,  and  con- 
stantly occupied  with  a  haunting  anxiety  which  it 
dared  not  reveal  or  confide  to  any  human  breast, 
became  daily  more  excited,  and,  of  course,  more 
vividly  impressible,  by  a  system  of  attack  which 
operated  through  the  nervous  system ;  and  in  this 
state  he  was  destined  to  sustain,  with  increasing 
ft^uency,  the  stealthy  visitations  of  that  appari- 
tion which  from  the  first  had  seemed  to  possess  so 
unearthly  and  terrible  a  hold  upon  his  imagination. 


It  was  about  this  time  that  Captain  Barton  called 

upon  the  then  celebrated  preacher.  Doctor , 

with  whom  he  had  a  slight  acquaintance,  and  an 
extraordinary  conversation  ensued.  The  divine 
was  seated  in  his  chambers  in  college,  surrounded 
with  works  upon  his  favorite  pursuit,  and  deep  in 
theology,  when  Barton  was  announced.  There 
was  something  at  once  embarrassed  and  excited  in 
his  manner,  which,  along  with  his  wan  and  hag- 
gard countenance,  impressed  the  student  with  the 
Unpleasant  consciousness  that  his  visitor  must  have 
recently  suffered  terribly  indeed,  to  account  for  an 
alteration  so  striking^— -almost  shocking. 

Afler  the  usual  interehange  of  polite  greeting, 
and  a  few  common-place  remarks.  Captain  Barton, 
who  obviously  perceived  the  surprise  which  his 
visit  had  excited,  and  which  Doctor was  un- 
able wholly  to  conceal;  interrupted  a  brief  pause 
by  remarking — 

"  This  is  a  strange  call.  Doctor ,  perhaps 

scarcely  warranted  by  an  acquaintance  so  slight  as 
mine  with  you.  I  should  not,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, have  ventured  to  disturh^ou ;  but^nr 
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visit  is  neither  an  idle  nor  impertinent  intrusion.  I 
am  sure  you  will  not  so  account  it,  when " 

Doctor interrupted  him   with   assurances 

such  as  good^  breediug  suggested,  and  Barton  re- 
sumed. 

'*  I  am  come  to  task  your  patience  by  asking 
your  advice.  When  I  say  your  patience,  I  might, 
indeed,  say  more  :  I  might  have  said  you  human- 
ity— your  compassion;  for  I  have  been  and  am 
a  great  sufferer." 

**  My  dear  sir,"  replied  the  churchman, "  it  will, 
indeed,  afford  me  infinite  gratification  if  I  can  givo 
yon  comfort  in  any   distress  of  mind  ;  but — but 


*'  I  know  what  you  would  say,^'  resumed  Bar- 
ton, quickly,  *'  I  am  an  unbeliever,  and,  there- 
fore, incapable  of  deriving  help  from  religion ;  but 
don't  take  that  for  granted.  At  least,  you  must 
not  assume  that,  however  unsettled  my  convictions 
may  be,  I  do  not  feel  a  deep— a  very  deep — inter- 
est in  the  subject.  Circumstances  have  lately 
forced  it  npon  my  attention,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
compel  me  to  review  the  whole  question  in  a  more 
candid  and  teachable  spirit,  I  believe,  than  I  ever 
studied  it  in  before.*' 

*'  Your  difilculties,  I  take  it  for  granted,  refer  to 
the  evidences  of  revelation,"  suggested  the  clergy- 
man. 

"  Why — no — ^yes ;  in  fact  I  am  ashamed  to 
say  I  have  not  considered  even  my  objections  suf- 
ficiently to  state  them  connectedly ;  but — there  is 
one  subject  on  which  I  feel  a  peculiar  interest." 

He  paused  again,  and  Doctor pressed  him 

to  proceed. 

**  The  fact  is,"  said  Barton,  "  whatever  may  be 
my  uncertainty  as  to  the  authenticity  ot  what  we 
are  taught  to  call  revelation,  of  one  fact  I  am 
deeply  and  horribly  convinced,  that  there  does  ex- 
ist beyond  this  a  spiritual  world — a  system  whose 
workings  are  generally  in  mercy  hidden  (rom  us 
— a  system  which  may  be,  and  which  is  sometimes, 
partially  and  terribly  revealed.  I  am  sure — I 
irnou;,"  continued  Barton,  with  increasing  excite- 
ment, "  that  there  is  a 'God — a  dreadful  God — ^and 
that  retribution  follows  guilt.  In  ways  the  most 
mysterious  and  stupendous — ^by  agencies  the  most 
inexplicable  and  terrific — ^there  is  a  spiritual  sys- 
tem— great  God,  how  frightfully  I  have  been  con- 
vinced ! — a  system  malignant,  and  implacable,  and 
omnipotent,  under  whose  persecutions  I  am,  and 
have  been,  sufi[ering  the  torments  of  the  damned  ! 
— yes,  sir — ^yes — the  fires  and  frenzy  of  hell  1"  • 

As  Barton  spoke,  his  agitation  became  so  ve- 
hement that  the  divine  was  shocked,  and  even 
alarmed.  The  wild  and  excited  rapidity  with 
rwhich  be  spoke,  and,  above  all,  the  indefinable  hoi^ 
ror  which  stamped  his  features,  afforded  a  contrast 
to  bis  ordinary  cool  and  unimpassioned  self-pos- 
session striking  and  painful  in  the  last  degree. 

**  My  dear  sir,"  said  Doctor ,  after  a 

brief  pause,  *'  I  fear  you  have  been  suffering  much, 
indeed  ;  but  I  venture  to  predict  that  the  depres- 
sion under  which  you  labor  will  be  found  to  origi- 
nate in  purely  physical  causes,  and  that  with  a 


change  of  air,  and  the  aid  of  a  few  tonics,  your 
spirits  will  return,  and  the  tone  of  your  mind  be 
once  more  cheerful  and  tranquil  as  heretofore. 
There  was,  after  aJl,  more  truth  than  we  are  quite 
willing  to  admit  in  the  classic  theories  which  a»- 
signed  the  undue  predominance  of  any  one  affection 
of  the  mind,  to  the  undue  action  or  torpidity  of 
one  or  other  gf  our  bodily  organs.  Believe  me, 
that  a  little  attention  to  diet,  exercise,  and  the 
other  essentials  of  health,  under  competent  direc- 
tion, will  make  you  as  much  yourself  as  you  can 
wish." 

"Doctor ,"  said  Barton,  with  something 

like  a  shudder,  '*  I  cannot  delude  myself  with  such 
a  hope.  I  have  no  hope  to  cling  to  but  one,  and 
that  is,  that  by  some  other  spiritual  agency  more 
potent  than  that  which  tortures  me,  it  may  be  com- 
bated, and  I  delivered.  If  this  may  not  be,  I  am 
lost — ^now  and  forever  lost." 

*'  But,  Mr.  Barton,  you  must  remember,"  urged 
his  companion,  '*  that  others  have  suffered  as  you 
have  done,  and " 

"  No,  no,  no,"  interrupted  he,  with  irritability 
— "  no,  sir,  I  am  not  a  credulous — fer  from  a 
superstitious  man.  I  have  been,  perhaps,  too  much 
the  reverse — too  sceptical,  too  slow  of  belief ;  but 
unless  I  were  one  whom  no  amount  of  evidence 
could  convince,  unless  I  were  to  contemn  the  re- 
peated, the  perpetual  evidence  of  my  own  senses,  I 
am  now — now  at  last  constrained  to  believe — I  have 
no  escape  from  the  conviction — the  overwhelming 
certainty — that  I  am  haunted  and  dogged,  go  where 
I  may,  by — by  a  demon  !" 

There  was  an  almost  preternatural  energy  of 
horror  in  Barton *s  face,  as,  with  its  damp  and 
death-like  lineaments  turned  towards  his  compan- 
ion, he  thus  delivered  himself. 

"  God  help  you,  my  poor  friend,"  said  Doctor 
,  much  shocked — **  Grod  help  you  ;  for,  in- 
deed, you  are  a  sufilbrer,  however  your  sufferings 
may  have  been  caused." 

"Ay,  ay,  God  help  me,"  echoed  Barton,  sternly ; 
"  but  will  he  help  me — will  he  help  me?" 

"  Pray  to  him — pray  in  an  humble  and  trusting 
spirit,"  said  he. 

"  Pray,  pray,"  echoed  he  again ;  "  I  can't  pray 
— I  could  as  easily  move  a  mountain  by  an  effort  of 
my  will.  I  have  not  belief  enough  to  pray ;  there 
is  something  within  me  that  will  not  pray.  You 
prescribe  impossibilities — literal  impossibilities." 

"  You  will  not  find  it  so,  if  you  will  but  try," 
said  Doctor . 

"  Try ! — ^I  have  tried,  and  the  attempt  only  fills 
me  with  confusion  and  terror ;  I  have  tried  in  vain, 
and  more  than  in  vain.  The  awful,  unutterable 
idea  of  eternity  and  infinity  oppresses  and  maddens 
my  brain  whenever  my  mind  approaches  the  con- 
templation of  the  Creator ;  I  recoil  from  the  effort 
scared,  confounded,  terrified.     I  tell  you.  Doctor 

,  if  I  am  to  be  saved,  it  must  be  by  other 

means.  The  idea  of  the  Creator  is  to  me  intolera- 
ble—my mind  cannot  support  it." 

"  Say,  then,  my  dear  sir,"  urged  he — "  say 
how  you  would  have  me  serve  you — what  you 
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would  learn  of  me — what  I  can  do  or  say  to  relieve 
you  V 

**  Listen  to  me  first,"  replied  Captain  Barton, 
with  a  subdued  air,  and  an  evident  effort  to  sup- 
press his  excitement — **  listen  to  me  while  I  detail 
the  circumstances  of  the  terrible  persecution  under 
which  my  life  has  become  all  but  intolerable — a 
persecution  which  has  made  me  fear  death  and  the 
world  beyond  the  grave  as  much  as  I  have  grown 
to  hate  existence." 

Barton  then  proceeded  to  relate  the  circum- 
stances which  we  have  already  detailed,  and  then 
continued — 

"  This  has  now  become  habitual — an  accustomed 
thing.  I  do  not  mean  the  actual  seeing  him  in 
the  flesh — thank  God,  that  at  least  is  not  permitted 
daily.  Thank  Grod,  from  the  unutterable  horrors 
of  that  visitation  I  have  been  mercifully  allowed 
intervals  of  repose,  though  none  of  security ;  but 
from  the  consciousness  that  a  malignant  spirit  is 
following  and  watching  me  wherever  I  go,  I  have 
never,  for  a  single  instant,  a  temporary  respite.  I 
am  pursued  with  blasphemies,  cries  of  despair  and 
appalling  hatred.  I  hear  those  dreadful  sounds 
called  aAer  me  as  I  turn  the  comers  of  streets ; 
they  come  in  the  night-time,  while  I  sit  in  my 
chamber  alone ;  they  haunt  me  everywhere,  charg- 
ing me  with  hideous  crimes,  and — great  Grod  ! — 
threatening  me  with  coming  vengeance  and  eternal 
misery.  Hush! — do  you  hear  thalT*  he  cried 
with  a  horrible  smile  of  triumph ;  '*  there — ^there, 
will  that  convince  you  ?" 

The  clergyman  felt  the  dullness  of  horror  irre- 
.  sistibly  steal  over  him,  while,  during  the  wail  of 
a  sudden  gust  of  wind,  he  heard,  or  fancied  he 
heard,  the  half-articulate  sounds  of  rage  and  deri- 
sion mingling  in  the  sough. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that  V  at  length 
Barton  cried,  drawing  a  long  breath  through  his 
teeth. 

"I  heard  the  wind,"  said  Doctor .    "What 

should  I  think  of  it — ^what  is  there  remarkable 
about  it  1" 

"  The  prince  of  the  powers  of  the  air,"  mut- 
tered Barton,  with  a  shudder. 

"  Tut,  tut !  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  student,  with 
an  efibrt  to  reassure  himself ;  for  though  it  was 
broad  day-light,  there  was  nevertheless  something 
disagreeably  contagious  in  the  nervous  excitement 
under  which  his  visitor  so  obviously  suffered. 
"  You  must  not  give  way  to  those  wild  fancies  ; 
you  must  resist  these  impulses  of  the  imagina- 
tion." 

"Ay,  ay ;  *  resist  the  devil  and  he  will  flee  from 
thee,'  "  said  Barton,  in  the  same  tone ;  "  but  hoxo 
resist  him?  ay, "there  it  is — there  is  the  rub. 
What — what  am  I  to  do  1  what  can  I  dol" 

"  My  dear  air,  this  is  fancy,"  said  the  man  of 
folios ;  "  you  are  your  own  tormentor." 

"  No,  no,  sir — &ncy  has  no  part  in  it,"  an- 
swered Barton,  somewhat  sternly.  "  Fancy,  for- 
sooth !  Was  it  that  made  you,  as  well  as  me, 
hear,  but  this  moment,  those  appalling  accents  of 
hell!     Fancv,  indeed  !     No,  no." 
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"  But  you  have  seen  this  person  frequently," 
said  the  ecclesiastic ;-:-"  why  have  you  not  ac- 
costed or  secured  him  1  Is  it  not  somewhat  pre- 
cipitate, to  say  no  more,  to  assume,  as  you  have 
done,  the  existence  of  preternatural  agency,  when, 
afler  all,  everything  may  be  easily  accountable, 
if  only  proper  means  were  taken  to  sift  the  mat- 
ter?" 

"  There  are  circumstances  connected  with  this 
— this  appearance,''^  said  Barton,  **  which  it  were 
needless  to  disclose,  but  which  to  m«  are  proof  of 
its  horrible  and  unearthly  nature.  I  know  that 
the  being  who  haunts  me  is  not  man — I  say  I 
know  this ;  I  could  prove  it  to  your  own  convic- 
tion." He  paused  for  a  minute,  and  then  added, 
"And  as  to  accosting  it,  I  dare  not,  I  could  not ; 
when  I  see  it  I  am  powerless ;  I  stand  in  the  gaze 
of  death,  in  the  triumphant  presence  of  preterhu- 
man power  and  malignity.  My  strength,  and  fac- 
ulties, and  memory,  all  forsake  me.  0  Grod,  I 
fear,  sir,  you  know  not  what  you  speak  of.  Mercy, 
mercy ;  Heaven  have  pity  on  me  !'* 

He  leaned  his  elbow  on  the  table,  and  passed 
his  hand  across  his  eyes,  as  if  to  exclude  some 
image  of  horror,  muttering  the  last  words  of  the 
sentence  he  had  just  concluded,  again  and  again. 

"  Doctor ,"  he  said,  abruptly  raising  him- 
self, and  looking  full  upon  the  clergyman  with  an 
imploring  eye,  "  I  know  you  will  do  for  me  what- 
ever may  be  done.  You  know  now  fully  the  cir- 
cumstances and  the  nature  of  the  mysterious  agency 
of  which  I  am  the  victim.  I  tell  you  I  cannot 
help  myself ;  I  cannot  hope  to  escape ;  I  am  utterly 
passive.  I  conjure  you,  then,  to  weigh  my  case 
well,  and  if  anything -may  be  done  for  me  by  vica- 
rious supplication — by  the  intercession  of  the  good 
— or  by  any  aid  or  influence  whatsoever,  I  implore 
of  you,  I  adjure  you  in  the  name  of  the  Most  High, 
give  me  the  benefit  of  that  influence — deliver  me 
from  the  body  of  this  death.  Strive  for  me,  pity 
me  ;  I  know  you  will ;  you  cannot  refuse  this  ;  it 
is  the  purpose  and  object  of  my  visit.  Send  me 
ay^ay  with  some  hope,  however  little,  some  faint 
hope  of  ultimate  deliverance,  and  I  will  nerve  my- 
self to  endure,  from  hour  to  hour,  the  hideous 
dream  into  which  my  existence  has  been  trans- 
formed." 

Doctor assured  him  that  all  he  could  do 

was  to  pray  earnestly  for  him,  and  that  so  much 
he  would  not  fail  to  do.  They  parted  with  a  hur- 
ried and  melancholy  valediction.  Barton  hastened 
to  the  carriage,  which  awaited  him  at  the  door, 
drew  the  blinds,  and  drove  away,  while  Doctor 
returned  to  his  chamber,  to  ruminate  at  lei?^ 


ure  upon  the  strange  interview  which  had  just 
interrupted  his  studies. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Captain  Barton  s 
changed  and  eccentric  habits  should  long  escape 
remark  and  discussion.  Various  were  the  theories 
suggested  to  account  for  it.  Some  attributed  the 
alteration  to  the  pressure  of  secret  pecuniary  em 
barrassments ;  others  to  a  repugnance  to  fulfil  an 
engagement  into  which  he  was  presumed  to  have 
too  precipitately  entered  ;  and  other^,  again,  to  the 
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I  apposed  incipiency  of  mental  disease,  which  latter, 
.iideed,  was  the  most  plausible,  as  well  as  the  most 
i^eueraUy  received,  of  the  hypotheses  circulated  in 
he  gossip  of  the  day. 

From  the  very  commencement  of  this  change, 
•t  first  so  gradual  in  its  advances,  Miss  Montague 
lad  of  course  been  aware  of  it.  The  intimacy 
ivolved  in  their  peculiar  relation,  as  well  as  the 
..ear  interest  which  it  inspired,  afforded,  in  her 
-ase,  a  like  opportunity  and  motive  for  the  success- 
tul  exercise  of  that  keen  and  penetrating  observa- 
ion  peculiar  to  the  sex.  His  visits  became,  at 
length,  so  interrupted,  and  his  manner,  while  they 
lasted,  so  abstracted,  strange,  and  agitated,  that 

Lady  L ,  after  hinting  her  anxiety  and  her 

suspicions  more  than  once,  at  length  distinctly 
stated  her  anxiety,  and  pressed  for  an  explanation. 
The  explanation  was  given,  and  although  its  na- 
ture at  first  relieved  the  worst  solicitudes  of  the 
old  lady  and  her  niece,  yet  the  circumstances 
which  attended  it,  and  the  really  dreadful  conse- 
quences which  it  obviously  indicated,  as  regarded 
the  spirits,  and  indeed  ^e  reason,  of  the  now 
wretched  man,  who  made  the  strange  declaration, 
were  enough,  upon  a  little  reflection,  to  fill  their 
minds  with  perturbation  and  alarm. 

General  Montague,  the  young  lady's  father,  at 
length  arrived.  He  had  himself  slightly  known 
Barton,  some  ten  or  twelve  years  previously,  and 
being  aware  of  his  fortune  and  connections,  was 
disposed  to  regard  him  as  an  unexceptionable  and 
indeed  a  most  desirable  match  for  his  daughter. 
He  laughed  at  the  story  of  Barton's  supernatural 
visitations,  and  lost  not  a  moment  in  calling  upon 
his  intended  son-in-law. 

**  My  dear  Barton,"  he  continued,  gayly,  after 
a  little  conversation,  '*  my  sister  tells  me  that  you 
are  a  victim  to  blue  devils,  in  quite  a  new  and 
original  shape." 

Barton  changed  countenance,  and  sighed  pro- 
foundly. 

"  Come,  come ;  I  protest  this  will  never  do," 
continued  the  general ;  '*  you  are  more  like  a  man 
on  his  way  to  the  gallows  than  to  the  altar.  These 
devils  have  made  quite  a  saint  of  you." 

Barton  made  an  effort  to  change  the  conversa- 
tion. 

"  No,  no,  it  won't  do,"  said  his  visitor,  laugh- 
ing;  '*  I  am  resolved  to  say  out  what  I  have  to 
say  upon  this  magnificent  mock  mystery  of  yours. 
Come,  you  must  not  be  angry,  but  really  it  is  too 
bad  to  see  you,  at  your  time  of  life,  absolutely 
frightened  into  good  behavior,  like  a  naughty  child, 
by  a  bug^iboo,  and  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  a  very 
particularly  cohtemptible  one.  Seriously,  though, 
my  dear  Barton,  I  have  been  a  good  deal  annoyed 
at  what  they  tell  me ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  mat- 
ter that  may  not  be  cleared  up,  with  just  a  little 
attention  and  management,  within  a  week  at  fur- 
thest." 

"  Ah,  general,  you  do  not  know" — ^he  began. 

*'  Yes,  but  I  do  know  quite  enough  to  warrant 
my  confidence,",  interrupted  the  soldier ;  **  don't 


I  know  that  all  your  annoyance  proceeds  firom  the 
occasional  appearance  of  a  certain  little  man  in  a 
cap  and  great-coat,  with  a  red  vest  and  a  bad  iao« 
who  follows  you  about,  and  pops  upon  you  at  the 
comers  of  lanes,  and  throws  you  into  ague  fits. 
Now,  my  dear  fellow,  I  '11  make  it  my  business  to 
catch  this  mischievous  little  mountebank,  and  either 
beat  him  into  a  jelly  with  my  own  hands,  or  have 
him  whipped  through  the  town,  at  the  cait's-tail, 
before  a  month  passes." 

**  If  you  knew  what  I  know,"  said  Barton,  with 
gloomy  agitation,  "  yon  would  speak  very  different- 
ly. Don't  imagine  that  I  am  so  weak  and  foolish 
as  to  assume,  without  proof  the  most  overwhelm- 
ing, the  conclusion  to  which  I  have  been  forced 
— ^the  proofs  are  here,  locked  up  here."  As  he 
spoke  he  tapped  upon  his  breast,  and  with  an 
anxious  sigh  continued  to  walk  up  and  down  the 
room. 

"  Well,  well.  Barton,"  said  his  visitor,  "  I  'II 
wager  a  rump  and  dozen  I  collar  the  ghost,  and 
convince  yourself  before  many  days  are  over." 

He  was  running  on  in  the  same  strain  when  he 
was  suddenly  arrested,  and  not  a  little  shocked,  by 
observing  Barton,  who  had  approached  the  win- 
dow, stagger  slowly  back,  like  one  who  had  re- 
ceived a  stunning  blow ;  his  arm  extended  to- 
ward the  street — his  face  and  his  very  lips  white 
as  ashes — ^while  he  muttered,  "  There — ^there — 
there!" 

Greneral  Montague  started  mechanically  to  his 
feet,  and,  from  the  window  of  the  drawing-room, 
saw  a  figure  corresponding,  as  well  as  his  hurry 
would  permit  him  to  discern,  with  the  description 
of  the  person,  whose  appearance  so  constantly  and 
dreadfully  disturbed  the  repose  of  his  firiend.  The 
figure  was  just  turning  from  the  rails  of  the  area 
upon  which  it  had  been  leaning,  and,  without  wait- 
ing to  see  more,  the  old  gentleman  snatched  his 
cane  and  hat,  and  rushed  down  the  stairs  and  into  the 
street,  in  the  furious  hope  of  securing  the  person, 
and  punishing  the  audacity,  of  the  mysterious  stran- 
ger. He  looked  around  him,  but  in  vain,  for  any 
trace  of  the  form  he  had  himself  distinctly  beheld. 
He  ran  breathlessly  to  the  nearest  comer,  expect- 
ing to  see  from  thence  the  retreating  figure,  but 
no  such  form  was  visible.  Back  and  forward, 
from  crossing  to  crossing,  he  ran,  at  fault,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  curious  gaze  and  laughing  coun- 
tenances of  the  passers-by  reminded  him  of  the 
absurdity  of  his  pursuit,  that  he  checked  his  hur- 
ried pace,  lowered  his  walking-cane  from  the  men- 
acing altitude  which  he  had  mechanically  given 
it,  adjusted  his  hat,  and  walked  composedly  back 
again,  inwardly  vexed  and  flurried.  He  found 
Barton  pale  and  trembling  in  every  joint;  they 
both  remained  sUent,  though  under  emotions  very 
different.  At  last  Barton  whispered,  **  You  saw 
it!" 

"  Jif  / — ^liim — some  one — ^you  mean — ^to  be  sure 
I  did,"  replied  Montague,  testily.  "But  where 
is  the  good  or  the  harm  of  seeing  him  t  The  fel- 
low runs  like  a  lamp-lighter.  I  wanted  to  catch 
him,  but  he  had  stolen  away  before^  oould  reach 
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the  hall-door.  However,  it  is  no  great  matter  ; 
next  time,  I  dare  say,  I  '11  do  better ;  and  egad, 
if  I  once  come  within  reach  of  him,  I  'U  introduce 
his  shoolders  to  the  weight  of  my  cane,  in  a  way 
to  make  him  cry  peccavi,*^ 

Notwithstanding  General  Montague's  undertak- 
ings and  exhortations,  howeyer.  Barton  continued 
to  suffer  from  the  self-same  unexplained  cause  ;  go 
how,  when,  or  where  he  would,  he  was  still  con- 
stantly dogged  or  confronted  by  the  hateful  being 
who  had  established  over  him  so  dreadfril  and  mys- 
terious an  influence  ;  nowhere  and  at  no  time  was 
he  secure  against  the  odious  appearance  which 
haunted  him  with  such  diabolic  perseverance.  His 
depression,  misery,  and  excitement  became  more 
settled  and  alarming  every  day/  and  the  mental 
agonies  that  ceaselessly  preyed  upon  him,  began 
at  last  so  sensibly  to  affect  nis  health,  that  Lady 

L and  General  Montague  succeeded,  without, 

indeed,  much  difficulty,  in  persuading  him  to  try  a 
short  tour  on  the  continent,  in  the  hope  that  an 
entire  change  of  scene  would,  at  all  events,  have 
the  effect  of  breaking  through  the  influences  of 
local  association,  which  the  more  sceptical  of  his 
friends  assumed  to  be  by  no  means  inoperative  in 
suggesting  and  perpetuating  what  they  conceived 
to  be  a  mere  form  of  nervous  illusion.  General 
Montague,  indeed,  was  persuaded  that  the  figure 
which  haunted  his  intended  son-in-law  was  by  no 
means  the  creation  of  his  own  imagination,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  a  substantial  form  of  flesh  and 
blood,  animated  by  a  spiteful  and  obstinate  resolu- 
tion, perhaps  with  some  murderous  object  in  per- 
spective, to  watch  and  foUow  the  unfortunate  gen- 
tleman. Even  this  hypothesis  was  not  a  very 
pleasant  one  ;  yet  it  was  plain  that  if  Barton  could 
ever  be  convinced  that  there  was  nothing  preter- 
natural in  the  phenomenon  which  he  had  hitherto 
regarded  in  that  light,  the  aflfair  would  lose  all  its 
terrors  in  his  eyes,  and  wholly  cease  to  exercise 
upon  his  health  and  spirits  the  baleful  influence 
which  it  had  hitherto  done.  He  therefore  rea-* 
soned,  that  if  the  annoyance  were  actually  escaped 
by  mere  locomotion  and  change  of  scene,  it  obvi- 
ously could  not  have  originated  in  any  supernatural 
agency. 

Yielding  to  their  persuasions.  Barton  led  Dublin 
for  England,  accompanied  by  General  Montague. 
They  posted  rapidly  to  London,  and  thence  to 
Dover,  whence  they  took  the  packet  with  a  fair 
wind  for  Calais.  The  general's  confidence  in  the 
result  of  the  expedition  on  Barton's  spirits  had 
risen  day  by  day,  since  their  departure  from  the 
shores  of  Ireland  ;  for,  to  tlie  inexpressible  relief 
and  delight  of  the  latter,  he  had  not,  since  then, 
BO  much  as  even  once  fancied  a  repetition  of  those 
impressions  which  had,  when  at  home,  drawn  him 
gradually  down  to  the  very  depths  of  horror  and 
despair.  This  exemption  from  what  he  had  begun 
to  regard  as  the  inevitable  condition  of  his  exis- 
tence, and  the  sense  of  security  which  began  to 
pervade  his  mind,  were  inexpressibly  delightful ; 
and  in  the  exultation  of  what  he  considered  his 
deliverance,  he  indulged  in  a  thousand  happy  an- 
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ticipations  for  a  future  into  which  so  lately  he  had 
hardly  dared  to  look ;  and  in  short,  both  he  an(? 
his  companion  secretly  congratulated  themselves 
upon  the  termination  of  that  persecution  which  had 
been  to  its  immediate  victim  a  source  of  such  un- 
speakable agony. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day,  and  a  crowd  of  idlers 
stood  upon  the  jeUy  to  receive  the  packet,  and  en- 
joy the  bustle  of  the  new  arrivals.  Montague 
walked  a  few  paces  in  advance  of  his  friend,  and 
as  he  made  his  way  through  the  crowd,  a  little 
man  touched  his  arm,  and  said  to  him,  in  a  broad 
provincial  patois — 

**  Monsieur  is  walking  too  fast ;  he  will  lose 
his  sick  comrade  in  the  throng,  for,  by  my  fidth, 
the  poor  gentleman  seems  to  be  fainting." 

Montague  turned  quickly,  and  observed  that 
Barton  did  indeed  look  deadly  pale.  He  hastened 
to  his  side. 

** My  dear  fellow,  are  you  flit"  he  asked  anx- 
iously. 

The  question  was  unheeded  and  twice  repeated, 
ere  Barton  stammered — 

**  I  saw  him — ^by ,  I  saw  him !" 

*^irtm !  the — ^the  wretch — who — where— when 
did  you  see  him — where  is  he  1"  cried  Montague, 
looking  around  him. 

"  I  saw  him — but  he  is  gone,"  repeated  Bar- 
ton, fiuntly. 

"  But  where — where  ?  For  God's  sake,  speak," 
urged  Montague,  vehemently. 

**  It  is  but  this  moment — Acre,"  said  he. 

"  But  what  did  he  look  like — what  had  he  on 
— what  did  he  wear— quick,  quick,"  urged  his 
excited  companion,  ready  to  dart  among  the 
crowd,  and  collar  the  delinquent  on  the  spot. 

"  He  touched  your  arm — he  spoke  to  yon — he 
pointed  to  me.  God  be  merciful  to  me,  there  is 
no  escape,"  said  Barton,  in  the  low,  subdued  tones 
of  intense  despair. 

Montague  had  already  bustled  away  in  all  the 
flurry  of  mingled  hope  and  indignation  ;  but  thongh 
the  singular  personnel  of  the  stranger  who  had  ac- 
costed him  was  vividly  and  perfectly  impressed 
upon  his  recoUection,  he  failed  to  discover  among 
the  crowd  even  the  slightest  resemblance  to  him. 
Afrer  a  fruitless  search,  in  which  he  enlisted  the 
services  of  several  of  the  bystanders,  who  "uded  all 
the  more  zealously,  as  they  believed  he  had  been 
robbed,  he  at  length,  out  of  breath  and  baffled, 
gave  up  the  attempt. 

"  Ah,  my  friend,  it  won't  do,"  said  Barton, 
with  the  faint  voice  and  bewUdered,  ghastly  look 
of  one  who  has  been  stunned  by  some  mortal 
shock ;  ^'  there  is  no  use  in  contending  with  it ; 
whatever  it  is,  the  dreadful  association  between 
me  and  it  is  now  establidied — I  shall  never  escape 
— never,  never  I"i 

**  Nonsense,  nonsense,  my  dear  fellow ;  don't 
talk  so,"  said  Montague,  with  something  at  once 
of  irritation  and  dismay ;  "  you  mnst  not,  I  say  : 
we  '11  jockey  the  scoundrel  yet ;  never  mmd,  I  say 
— never  mind." 

It  was  however,  but  lost   labor  to  endeavoi 
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henceforward  to  inspire  Barton  with  one  ray  of 
hope ;  he  became  utterly  desponding.  This  m- 
tangible,  and,  as  it  seemed,  utterly  inadequate  in- 
fluence was  fast  destroying  his  energies  of  intellect, 
character,  and  health.  HIb  first  object  was  now 
to  return  to  Ireland,  there,  as  he  believed,  and  now 
almost  hoped,  speedily  to  die. 

To  Ireland  accordingly  he  came,  and  one  of  the 
first  faces  he  saw  upon  the  shore  was  again  that 
of  his  implacable  and  dreaded  persecutor.  Barton 
seemed  at  last  to  have  lost  not  only  all  enjoy- 
ment and  every  hope  in  existence,  but  all  inde- 
pendence of  will  besides.  He  now  submitted  him- 
self passively  to  the  management  of  the  friends 
most  nearly  interested  in  his  welfare.  With  the 
apathy  of  entire  despair,  he  implicitly  assented  to 
whatever  measures  they  suggested  and  advised ; 
and  as  a  last  resource,  it  was  determined  to  re-/ 

move  him  to  a  house  of  Lady  L 's,  in  the 

neighborhood  of  Clontarf,  where,  with  the  advice 
of  his  medical  attendant,  who  persisted  in  his 
opinion  that  the  whole  train  of  consequences  re- 
sulted merely  from  some  nervous  derangement,  it 
was  resolved,  that  he  was  to  confine  himself  strictly 
to  the  house  and  to  make  use  only  of  those  apart- 
ments which  commanded  a  view  of  an  enclosed 
yard,  the  gates  of  which  were  to  be  kept  jealously 
locked.  Those  precautions  would  certainly  secure 
him  against  the  casual  appearance  of  any  living 
form,  which  his  excited  imagination  might  possibly 
confound  with  the  spectre  which,  as  it  was  con- 
tended, his  fancy  recognized  in  every  figure  which 
bore  even  a  distant  or  general  resemblance  to  the 
traits  with  which  he  had  at  first  invested  it.  A 
month  or  six  weeks'  absolute  seclusion  under  these 
conditions,  it  was  hoped  might,  by  interrupting  the 
series  of  these  terrible  impressions,  gradually  dis- 
pel the  predisposing  apprehensions,  and  effectually 
break  up  the  associations  which  had  confirmed  the 
suppiosed  disease,  and  rendered  recovery  hopeless. 
Cheerful  society  and  that  of  his  friends  was  to  be 
constantly  supplied,  and  on  the  whole,  very  san- 
guine expectations  were  indulged  in,  to  the  effect 
that  under  the  treatment  thus  detailed,  the  ob- 
stinate hypochondria  of  the  patient  might  at  length 
give  way. 

Accompanied,  therefore,  by  Lady  L ,  Gen- 
eral Montague  and  his  daughter — his  own  af- 
fianced bride — poor  Barton — ^himself  never  daring 
to  cherish  a  hope  of  his  ultimate  emancipation 
firom  the  strange  horrors  under  which  his  life  was 
literally  wastmg  away — took  possession  of  the 
apartments,  whose  situation  protected  him  against 
the  dreadful  intrusions,  &om  which  he  shrunk  with 
such  unutterable  terror. 

Af^r  a  little  time,  a  steady  persistence  in  this 
83rstem  began  to  manifest  its  results  in  a  very 
marked  though  gradual  improvement,  alike  in  the 
health  and  spirits  of  the  invalid.  Not,  indeed, 
that  anything  at  ^all  approaching  to  complete  re- 
covery was  yet  discernible.^  On  the  contrary,  to 
those  who  had  not  seen  him  since  the  com- 
mencement of  his  strange  sufiTerings,  such  an  al« 
teration  would  have  been  apparent  as  might  well 


have  shocked  them.  The  improvement,  however, 
such  as  it  was,  was  welcomed  with  gratitude  and 
delight,  especially  by  the  poor  young  lady,  whom 
her  attachment  to  him,  as  well  as  her  now  singu- 
larly painful  position,  consequent  on  his  mysterious 
and  protracted  illness,  rendered  an  object  of  pity 
scarcely  one  degree  less  to  be  commiserated  than 
himself. 

A  week  passed — a  fortnight — a  month — and 
yet  no  recurrence  of  the  hated  visitation  had  agi- 
tated and  terrified  him  as  usual.  The  treatment 
had,  so  far  forth,  been  followed  by  complete  suc- 
cess. The  chain  of  associations  had  been  broken. 
The  constant  pressure  upon  the  overtasked  spirits 
had  been  removed,  and,  under  these  comparatively 
favorable  circumstances,  the  sense  of  social  com- 
munity with  the  world  about  him,  and  something 
of  human  interest,  if  not  of  enjoyment,  began  to 
reanimate  his  mind. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Lady  L ,  who, 

like  most  old  ladies  of  the  day,  was  deep  in  family 
receipts,  and  a  great  pretender  to  medical  science, 
being  engaged  in  the  concoction  of  certain  unpal- 
atable mixtures,  of  marvellous  virtue,  dispatched 
her  own  maid  to  the  kitchen  garden,  with  a  list  of 
herbs,  which  were  there  to  be  carefully  culled,  and 
brought  back  to  her  for  the  purpose  stated.  The 
handmaiden,  however,  returned  with  her  task 
scarce  half  completed,  and  a  good  deal  flurried  and 
alarmed.  Her  mode  of  accounting  for  her  pre- 
cipitate retreat  and  evident  agitation  was  odd,  and, 
to  the  old  lady,  unpleasantly  startling. 

It  appeared  that  she  had  repaired  to  the  kitchen 
garden,  pursuant  to  her  mistress'  directions,  and 
had  there  begun  to  make  the  specified  selection 
among  the  rank  and  neglected  herbs  which  crowded 
one  comer  of  the  enclosure,  and  while  engaged  in 
this  pleasant  labor,  she  carelessly  sang  a  fragment 
of  an  old  song,  as  she  said,  **  to  keep  herself  com- 
pany." She  was,  however,  interrupted  by  an  ill- 
natured  laugh  ;  and,  looking  up  she  saw  through 
the  old  thorn  hedge,  which  surrounded  the  garden, 
a  singularly  ill-looking  little  man,  whose  counte- 
nance wore  the  stamp  of  menace  and  malignity, 
standing  close  to  her,  at  the  other  side  of  the  haw- 
thorn screen.  She  described  herself  as  utterly 
unable  to  move  or  speak,  while  he  charged  her 
with  a  message  for  Captain  Barton  ;  the  substance 
of  which  she  distinctly  remembered  to  have  been 
to  the  efi!ect,  that  he.  Captain  Barton,  must  come 
abroad  as  usual,  and  show  himself  to  his  friends, 
out  of  doors,  or  else  prepare  for  a  visit  in  his  own 
chamber.  On  concluding  this  brief  message,  the 
stranger  had,  with  a  threatening  air,  got  down 
into  the  outer  ditch,  and,  seizing  the  hawthorn 
stems  in  his  hands,  seemed  on  the  point  of  climb- 
ing through  the  fence — a  feat  which  might  have 
been  accomplished  without  much  difficulty.  With- 
out, of  course,  awaiting  this  result,  the  girl — 
throwing  down  her  treasures  of  thyme  and  rose- 
mary— had  turned  and  ran,  with  the  swiftness  of 

terror,  to  the  house.     Ijady  L commanded 

her,  on  pain  of  instant  dismissal,  to  observe  an  ab- 
solute silence  respecting  all  that  passed  of  the,  in- 
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<*ident  which  rdated  to  Captain  Barton ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  directed  instant  seaioh  to  be  made 
by  her  men,  in  the  garden  and  the  fields  adjacent. 
This  measure,  however,  was  attended  with  the 
usual  unsuocess,  and,  filled  with  fearful  and  unde- 

finable  misgivings,  Lady  L ccHnmunicated  the 

incident  to  her  brother.  The  story,  however,  un- 
til long  afterwards,  went  no  further,  and,  of  course, 
it  was  jealously  guarded  from  Barton,  who  con- 
tinued to  amend,  though  slowly  and  imperfectly. 

Barton  now  began  to  walk  occasionally  in  the 
court-yard  which  we  have  mentioned,  and  which 
being  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  commanded  no 
view  beyond  its  own  extent.  Here  he,  therefore, 
considered  himself  perfectly  secure ;  and,  but  for 
a  careless  violation  of  orders  by  one  of  the  grooms, 
he  might  have  enjoyed,  at  least  for  some  time 
longer,  his  much-prized  immunity.  Opening  upon 
the  public  road,  this  yard  was  entered  by  a  wooden 
gate,  with  a  wicket  in  it,  and  which  was  further 
defended  by  an  iron  gate  upon  the  outside.  Strict 
orders  had  been  given  to  keep  them  carefully 
locked ;  but,  spite  of  these,  it  had  happened  that 
one  day,  as  Barton  was  slowly  pacing  this  narrow 
enclosure,  in  his  accustomed  vnilk,  and  reaching 
the  further  extremity,  was  turning  to  retrace  his 
steps,  he  saw  the  boarded  wicket  ajar,  and  the 
face  of  his  tormentor  immovably  looking  at  him 
through  the  iron  bars.  For  a  few  seconds  he  stood 
rivetted  to  the  earth — breathless  and  bloodless — 
in  the  fascination  of  that  dreaded  gaze,  and  then 
fell  helplessly  and  insensibly  upon  the  pavement. 

There  he  was  found  a  few  minutes  afterwards, 
and  conveyed  to  his  room — ^ihe  apartment  which 
he  was  never  afterwards  to  leave  alive.  Hence- 
fiotward  a  marked  and  unaccountable  change  was 
observable  in  the  tone  of  his  mind.  Captain  Bar- 
ton was  now  no  longer  the  excited  and  despairing 
man  he  had  been  befi^re ;  a  strange  alteration  had 
passed  upon  him — an  unearthly  tranquillity  reigned 
in  his  mind — ^it  was  the  anticipated  stillness  of  the 
grave. 

"  Montague,  my  friend,  this  struggle  is  nearly 
ended  now,''  he  said,  tranquiUy,  but  with  a  look 
of  fixed  and  fearftil  awe.  "  I  have,  at  last,  some 
comfort  from  that  world  of  spirits,  firom  which  my 
punishment  has  come  ;  I  now  know  that  my  suffer- 
ings will  soon  be  over." 

Montague  pressed  him  to  speak  on. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  in  a  softened  voice,  "  my  pun- 
ishment is  nearly  ended.  From  sorrow,  perluips, 
I  shall  never,  in  time  or  eternity,  escape ;  but  my 
agony  is  almost  over.  Comfort  has  been  revealed 
to  me,  and  what  remains  of  my  allotted  struggle  I 
will  bear  with  submission — even  with  hope." 

**  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  speak  so  tranquilly,  my 
dear  fellow,"  said  Montague ;  "  peace  and  cheer 
of  mind  are  all  you  need  to  make  you  what  you 
were." 

"No,  no — ^I  never  can  be  that,"  said  he, 
mournfully.  ''I  am  no  longer  fit  for  life.  I  am 
toon  to  die  :  I  do  not  shrink  firom  death  as  I  did. 
I  am  to  see  him  but  once  again,  and  then  all  is 
ended' 


'^  He  said  so,  then?"  suggested  Montague. 

"ifeT — No,  no:  good  tidings  could  scarcely 
come  through  hun ;  and  these  were  good  and  we^ 
c<mie ;  and  they  came  so  solemnly  and  sweetly — 
with  unutterable  love  and  melancholy,  such  as  I 
could  not — ^without  saying  more  than  is  needful, 
or  fitting,  of  other  long-past  scenes  and  persona— 
fully  explain  to  you."  As  Barton  said  this  lie 
shed  tears. 

"  Come,  cinne,"  said  Montague,  mistaking  the 
source  of  his  emotions,  *'  you  must  not  give  way. 
What  is  it,  after  all,  but  a  pack  of  dreams  and 
nonsense ;  or,  at  worst,  the  practices  of  a  scheming 
rascal  that  enjo]^  his  power  of  pla3ring  upon  your 
nerves,  and  loves  to  exert  it — a  sneaking  vagabond 
thai  owes  you  a  grudge,  and  pays  it  off  in  this 
way,  not  daring  to  try  a  more  manly  one." 

'*  A  grudge,  indeed,  he  owes  me — you  say 
rightly,"  said  Barton,  with  a  sudden  shudder ; 
'*  a  grudge,  as  you  call  it.  Oh,  my  God  !  when 
the  justice  of  Heaven  permits  the  evil  one  to  carry 
out  a  scheme  of  vengeance — when  its  execution  is 
conunitted  to  the  lost  and  terrible  victim  of  sin, 
who  owes  his  own  ruin  to  the  man,  the  very  man^ 
whom  he  is  commissioned  to  pursue— then,  indeed, 
the  torments  and  terrors  of  hell  are  anti(^ated  os 
earth.  But  Heaven  has  dealt  merciftiUy  with  me 
— ^hope  has  opened  to  me  at  last ;  and  if  death 
could  come  without  the  dreadful  sight  I  am  doomed 
to  see,  I  would  gladly  close  my  eyes  this  moment 
upon  the  world.  But  though  death  is  welcome,  I 
shrink  with  an  agony  you  cannot  understand — a 
maddening  agony,  an  actual  firenzy  of  terror — finom 
the  last  encounter  with  that — that  demon,  who  has 
drawn  me  thus  to  the  verge  of  the  chasm,  and  who 
is  himself  to  plunge  me  down.  I  am  to  see  him 
again — once  more — ^but  under  circumstances  unnt- 
terably  more  terrific  than  ever." 

As  Barton  thus  spoke,  he  trembled  so  violently 
that  Montague  was  really  alarmed  at  the  extremity 
of  his  sudden  agitation,  and  hastened  to  lead  hiok^ 
back  to  the  topic  which  had  before  seemed  to  exert 
30  tranquillizing  an  efi^  upon  his  mind. 

"  It  was  not  a  dream,"  he  said,  after  a  time ; 
"  I  was  in  a  different  state — ^I  felt  differently  and 
strangely ;  and  yet  it  was  all  as  real,  as  clear,  and 
vivid,  as  what  I  now  see  and  hear — it  was  a  re- 
ality." 

'*  And  what  did  you  see  and  hear?'*  urged  hie 
companion. 

"  When  I  awakened  from  the  swoon  I  fell  into 
on  seeing  Aim,"  said  Barton,  continuing  as  if  he 
had  not  heard  the  question,  '*  it  was  slowly,  very 
slowly — I  was  reclining  by  the  margin  of  a  broad 
lake,  with  misty  hills  all  round,  and  a  soft,  melan- 
choly, rose-colored  light  illuminated  it  all.  It  was 
unusually  sad  and  lonely,  and  yet  more  beautifu] 
than  any  earthly  scene.  My  head  was  leaning  oi 
the  lap  of  a  girl,  and  she  was  singing  a  strange 
and  wondrous  song,  that  told,  I  know  not  how — 
whether  by  words  or  harmonies— of  all  my  life — 
all  that  is  past,  and  all  that  is  still  to  come  ;  and 
with  the  song  the  old  feelings  that  I  though^  had 
perished  within  me  came  back,  and  tears  flowed 
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from  my  eyes — ^pardy  for  the  song  and  its  myste- 
rious beauty,  and  partly  for  the  unearthly  sweetness 
of  her  voice ;  and  yet  I  knew  the  Toice — oh !  how 
well ;  and  I  was  spell-bound  as  I  listened  and 
looked  at  the  strange  and  solitary  scene,  without 
stirring,  almost  without  breathing — and,  alas  Palas ! 
without  turning  my  eyes  toward  the  face  that  1 
knew  was  near  me,  so  sweetly  powerful  was  the 
enchantment  that  held  me.  And  so,  slowly  and 
soflly,  the  song  and  scene  grew  fainter,  and  ever 
^nter,  to  my  senses,  till  all  was  dark  and  still 
again.  And  then  I  wakened  to  this  world,  as  you 
saw,  comforted,  for  I  knew  that  I  was  forgiven 
much."     Barton  wept  again  long  and  bitterly. 

From  this  time,  as  we  have  said,  the  prevailing 
tone  of  his  mind  was  one  of  profound  and  tranquil 
melancholy.  This,  however,  was  not  without  its 
interruptions.  He  was  thoroughly  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  he  was  to  experience  another 
and  a  final  visitation,  illimitably  transcending  in 
horror  all  he  had  before  experienced.  From  this 
anticipated  and  unknown  agony,  he  oflen  shrunk 
in  such  paroxysms  of  abject  terror  and  distraction, 
as  filled  the  whole  household  with  dismay  and  su- 
perstitious panic.  Even  those  among  them  who 
afiected  to  discredit  the  supposition  of  preternatural 
agency  in  the  matter,  were  oilen  in  their  secret 
souls  visited  during  the  darkness  and  solitude  of 
night  with  qualms  and  apprehensions,  which  they 
would  not  have  readily  confessed ;  and  none  of 
ihem  attempted  to  dissuade  Barton  from  the  reso- 
lution on  which  he  now  systematically  acted,  of 
shutting  himself  up  in  his  own  apartment.  The 
window-blinds  of  this  room  were  kept  jealously 
down ;  and  his  own  man  was  seldom  out  of  his 
presence,  day  or  night,  his  bed  being  placed  in  the 
same  chamber. 

This  man  was  an  attached  and  respectable  sei> 
vant ;  and  his  duties,  in  addition  to  those  ordinarily 
imposed  upon  valets,  but  which  Barton's  indepen- 
dent habits  generally  dispensed  with,  were  to  at- 
tend carefully  to  the  simple  precautions  by  means 
of  which  his  master  hoped  to  exclude  the  dreaded 
recurrence  of  the  **  Watcher,"  as  the  strange  letter 
he  had  at  first  received  had  designated  his  perse- 
cutor. And,  in  addition  to  attending  to  these  ar- 
rangements, which  consisted  merely  in  anticipating 
the  possibility  of  his  master's  being,  through  any 
unscreened  vdndow  or  open  door,  exposed  to  the 
dreaded  influence,  the  valet  was  never  to  suffer 
him  to  be  for  one  moment  alone — total  solitude, 
even  for  a  minute,  had  become  to  him  now  ahnost 
as  intolerable  as  the  idea  of  going  abroad  into  the 
public  way« — it  was  like  some  instinctive  anticipa- 
tion of  what  was  coming. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  under  these  mysteri- 
ous and  horrible  circumstances,  no  steps  were  taken 
toward  the  fulfilment  of  that  engagement  into 
which  he  had  entered.  There  was  quite  disparity 
enough  in  point  of  years,  and  indeed  of  habits,  be- 
tween the  young  lady  and  Captain  Barton,  to  have 
precluded  anything  like  very  vehement  or  romantic 
attachment  on  her  part.  Though  grieved  and 
anxious,  therefore,  she  was  very  far  from  being 


heart-broken ;  a  circumstance  which,  for  the  senti- 
mental purposes  of  our  tale,  is  much  to  be  deplored. 
But  truth  must  be  told,  especially  in  a  narration, 
whose  chief,  if  not  only,  pretensions  to  interest 
consist  in  a  rigid  adherence  to  facts,  or  what  are 
80  reported  to  have  been. 

Miss  Montague,  however,  devoted  much  of  her 
time  to  a  patient  but  fruitless  attempt  to  cheer  the 
unhappy  invalid.  She  read  for  him,  and  conversed 
with  him ;  but  it  was  apparent  that  whatever  ex- 
ertions he  made,  the  endeavor  to  escape  from  the 
one  constant  and  ever-present  fear  that  preyed 
upon  him,  was  utterly  and  miserably  unavailing. 

Young  ladies  are  much  given  to  the  cultivation 
of  pets ;  and  among  those  who  shared  tlie  &vor 
of  Miss  Montague  was  a  fine  old  owl,  which  the 
gardener,  who  caught  him  napping  among  the  ivy 
of  a  ruined  stable,  had  dutifully  presented  to  that 
youngs  lady. 

The  caprice  which  regulates  such  preferences 
was  manifested  in  the  extravagant  favor  with  which 
this  grim  and  ill-favored  bird  was  at  once  distin- 
guished by  his  mistress;  and,  trifling  as  this 
whimsical  circumstance  may  seem,  I  am  forced  to 
mention  it,  inasmuch  as  it  is  connected,  oddly 
enough,  with  the  concluding  scene  of  the  story. 
Barton,  so  far  from  sharing  in  this  liking  for  the 
new  favorite,  regarded  it  from  the  first  with  an 
antipathy  as  violent  as  it  was  utterly  unaccounta- 
ble. Its  very  vicinity  was  unsupportable  to  him. 
He  seemed  to  hate  and  dread  it  with  a  vehemence 
absolutely  laughable,  and  which,  to  those  who 
have  never  witnessed  the  exhibition  of  antipathies 
of  this  kind,  would  seem  all  but  incredible. 

With  these  few  words  of  preliminary  explana- 
tion, I  shall  proceed  to  state  the  particulars  of  the 
last  scene  in  this  strange  series  of  incidents.  It 
was  almost  two  o'clock  one  winter's  night,  and 
Barton  was,  as  usual  at  that  hour,  in  his  bed ;  the 
servant  we  have  mentioned  occupied  a  smaller  bed 
in  the  same  room,  and  a  light  was  burning.  The 
man  was  on  a  sudden  aroused  by  his  master,  who 
said — 

**  I  can't  get  it  out  of  my  head  that  that  accursed 
bird  has  got  out  somehow,  and  is  lurking  in  some 
corner  of  the  room.  I  have  been  dreaming  of  him. 
Get  up.  Smith,  and  look  about ;  seareh  for  him. 
Such  hateful  dreams !" 

The  servant  rose,  and  examined  the  chamber, 
and  while  engaged  in  so  doing,  he  heard  the  well- 
known  sound,  more  like  a  long-drawn  gasp  than  a 
hiss,  with  which  these  birds  from  their  secret 
haunts  affright  the  quiet  of  the  night.  This 
ghostly  indication  of  its  proximity — for  the  sound 
proceeded  from  the  passage  upon  which  Barton's 
chamber-door  opened — determined  the  search  of 
the  servant,  who,  opening  the  door,  proceeded  a 
step  or  two  forward  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the 
bird  away.  He  had,  however,  hardly  entered  the 
lobby,  when  the  door  behind  him  slowly  swung  to 
under  the  impulse,  as  it  seemed,  of  some  gentle 
current  of  air ;  but  as  immediately  over  the  door 
there  was  a  kind  of  window,  intended  in  th^  day- 
time to  aid  in  lighting  the  passage,  and  through 
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which  at  pfreaent  the  rays  of  the  candle  were  issu- 
ing*, the  valet  could  see  quite  enough  for  his  pur- 
pose. As  he  advanced  he  heard  his  master — who, 
lyiog  in  a  well-curtained  bed,  had  not,  as  it  seemed, 
perceived  his  exit  from  the  room — call  him  by 
name,  and  direct  him  to  place  the  candle  on  the 
table  by  his  bed.  The  servant,  who  was  now 
some  way  in  the  long  passage,  and  not  liking  to 
raise  his  voice  for  the  purpose  of  replying,  lest  he 
should  stanle  the  sleeping  inmates  of  the  house, 
began  to  walk  hurriedly  and  sofUy  back  again, 
when,  to  his  amazement,  he  heard  a  voice  in  the 
interior  of  the  chamber  answering  calmly,  and  act- 
ually saw,  through  the  window  which  OTcrtopped 
the  door,  thai  the  light  was  slowly  shifting,  as  if 
carried  across  the  chamber  in  answer  to  his  mas- 
ter's call.  Palsied  by  a  feeling  akin  to  terror,  yet 
not  unmingled  with  a  horrible  curiosity,  he  stood 
breathless  and  listening  at  the  threshold,  unable  to 
summon  resobitinn  to  push  open  the  door  and  enter. 
Then  came  a  rustling  of  the  curtains,  and  a  sound 
like  that  of  one  who  in  a  low  voice  hushes  a  child 
to  rest,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  heard  Barton  say, 
in  a  tone  of  stifled  horror—^"  Oh,  God — oh,  my 
God !"  and  repeat  the  same  exclamation  several 
times.  Then  ensued  a  silence,  which  again  was 
broken  by  the  same  strange  soothing  sound ;  and 
at  last  there  burst  forth,  in  one  swelling  peal,  a  yell 
of  agony  so  appalling  and  hideous,  Uiat,  under 
some  impulse  of  ungovernable  horror,  the  man 
rushed  to  the  door,  and  with  his  whole  strength 
strove  to  force  it  open.  Whether  it  was  that,  in 
his  agitation,  he  had  himself  but  imperfectly  turned 
the  handle,  or  that  the  door  was  really  secured 
upon  the  inside,  he  failed  to  efiect  an  entrance ; 
and  as  he  tugged  and  pushed,  yell  after  yell  rang 
louder  and  wUder  through  the  chamber,  aocompsr 
nied  all  the  while  by  the  same  hushed  sounds. 
Actually  freezing  with  terror,  and  scarce  knowing 
what  he  did,  the  man  turned  and  ran  down  the 
passage,  wringing  his  hands  in  the  extremity  of 
horror  and  irresolution.  At  the  stair-head  he  was 
encountered  by  General  Montague,  seared  and  ea- 
ger, and  just  as  they  met  the  fearful  sounds  had 
ceased. 

"  What  is  itt — ^who— where  is  your  master?" 
said  Montague  with  the  incoherence  of  extreme 
agitation.  '*  Has  anything — for  Grod's  sake,  is 
aojTthing  wrong  1" 

**  Lord  have  mercy  on  us,  it 's  all  over,"  said 
the  man,  staring  wildly  toward  Ms  master's  cham- 
ber.    "  He 's  dead,  sir — ^I  'm  sure  he 's  dead." 

Without  waiting  for  inquiry  or  explanation, 
Montague,  closely  followed  by  the  servant,  hurried 
to  the  chamber-door,  tnmed  the  handle,  and  pushed 
it  open.  As  the  door  yielded  to  his  pressure,  the 
ill-omened  bird,  of  which  the  servant  had  been  in 
search,  uttering  its  spectral  warning,  started  sud- 
denly from  the  far  side  of  the  bed,  and  flying 
through  the  door-way  close  over  their  heads,  and 
extinguishing,  in  his  passage,  the  candle  which 
Montague  carried,  crashed  through  the  skylight 
that  overlooked  the  lobby,  and  sailed  away  into 
the  darkness  of  the  outer  space. 


"  There  it  is,  God  bless  us,"  whispered  the 
man,  after  a  breathless  pause. 

"  Curse  that  bird,"  muttered  the  general,  startled 
by  the  suddenness  of  the  apparition,  and  unable  to 
conceal  his  discomposure. 

**  The  candle  is  moved,"  said  the  man,  ailer 
another  breathless  pause ;  *'  see,  they  put  it  by 
the  bed." 

**  Draw  the  curtains,  fellow,  and  don't  stand 
gaping  there,"  whispered  Montague,  sternly. 

The  man  hesitated. 

**  Hold  this,  then,"  said  Montague,  impatiently 
thrusting  the  candlestick  into  the  servant's  hand, 
and  himself  advancing  to  the  bed-side,  he  drew  the 
curtains  apart.  The  light  of  the  candle,  which 
was  still  burning  at  the  bed-side,  fell  upon  a  figure 
huddled  together,  and  half  upright,  at  the  head  of 
the  bed.  It  seemed  as  though  it  had  slunk  back 
as  far  as  the  solid  panelling  would  allow,  and  the 
hands  were  still  clutched  in  the  bed-clothes. 

*'  Barton,  Barton,  Barton !"  cried  the  genera], 
with  a  strange  mixture  of  awe  and  vehemence. 
He  took  the  caudle,  and  held  it  so  that  it  shone 
full  upon  the  face.  The  features  were  fixed,  stern, 
and  white  ;  the  jaw  was  fallen  ;  and  the  sightless 
eyes,  still  open,  gazed  vacantly  forward  toward  the 
front  of  the  bed.  "  God  Ahnighty,  he 's  dead," 
muttered  the  general,  as  he  looked  upon  this  fear- 
ful spectacle.  They  both  continued  to  gaze  upon 
it  in  silence  for  a  minute  or  more.  '*  And  cold, 
too,"  whispered  Montague,  withdrawing  his  hand 
from  that  of  the  d^ad  man. 

'*  And  see,  see — may  I  never  have  life,  sir," 
added  the  man,  afrer  another  pause,  with  a  shud- 
der, **  but  there  was  something  else  on  the  bed. 
with  him.  Look  there — ^look  there — see  that, 
sir." 

As  the  man  thus  spoke,  he  pomted  to  a  deep 
indenture,  as  if  caused  by  a  heavy  pressure,  near 
the  foot  of  the  bed. 

Montague  was  silent. 

"  Come,  sir,  come  away,  for  God's  sake,"  whis- 
pered the  man,  drawing  close  up  to  him,  and  hold- 
ing fast  by  his  arm,  while  he  glanced  fearfully 
round ;  "  what  good  can  be  done  here  now— come 
away,  for  God's  sake  !" 

At  this  moment  they  heard  the  steps  of  more 
than  one  approaching,  and  Montague,  hastily  de- 
shring  the  servant  to  arrest  their  progress,  endeav- 
ored to  loose  the  rigid  gripe  with  which  the  fingers 
of  the  dead  man  were  clutched  in  the  bed-clothes, 
and  drew,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  the  awful  figure 
into  a  reclining  posture  ;  then  closing  the  curtains 
carefully  upon  it,  he  hastened  himself  to  meet  those 
persons  that  were  approaching. 


It  is  needless  to  follow  the  personages  so  slightly 
connected  with  this  narrative,  into  the  events  of 
their  afrer  life  ;  it  is  enough  for  us  to  remark,  that 
no  clue  to  the  solution  of  these  mysterious  oc- 
currences was  ever  afrer  discovered  ;  and  so  long 
an  interval  having  now  passed  since  the  event 
which   we  have    just  described   concluded   this 
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Strange  history,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that 
time  can  throw  any  new  lights  upon  its  dark  and 
inexplicable  outline.  Until  the  secrets  of  the  earth 
shall  be  no  longer  hidden,  therefore,  these  transac- 
tions must  remain  shrouded  in  their  original  im- 
penetrable obscurity. 

The  only  occurrence  in  Captain  Barton's  former 
life  to  which  reference  was  ever  made,  as  having 
any  possible  connection  with  the  sufferings  with 
which  his  existence  closed,  and  which  he  himself 
seemed  to  regard  as  working  out  a  retribution  for 
some  grievous  sin  of  his  past  life,  was  a  circum- 
stance which  not  for  several  years  after  his  death 
was  brought  to  light.  The  nature  of  this  disclo- 
sure was  painful  to  his  relatives,  and  discreditable 
to  his  memory.  As,  however,  we  have  exercised 
the  caution  of  employing  fictitious  names,  and  as 
ihere  are  now  very  few  living  who  will  be  able  to 
refer  to  the  actcts  in  this  drama,  their  real  names 
and  places  in  s'Kjiety,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
our  stating,  in  two  or  three  lines,  the  substance  of 
this  discovery. 

It  appeared,  then,  that  some  six  years  before 
Captain  Barton's  final  return  to  Dublin,  he  had 
formed,  in  the  town  of  Plymouth,  a  guilty  attach- 
ment, the  object  of  which  was  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  ship's  crew  under  his  <^ommand.  The 
father  had  visited  the  frailty  of  his  unhappy  child 
with  extreme  harshness,  and  even  brutality,  and  it 
was  said  that  she  had  died  heart-broken.  Pre- 
suming upon  Barton's  implication  in  her  guilt,  this 
man  had  conducted  himself  toward  him  with  marked 
insolence,  and  Barton  retaliated  this,  and  what  he 
resented  with  stUl  more  exasperated  bitterness — 
his  treatment  of  the  unfortunate  girl — ^by  a  sys- 
tematic exercise  of  those  terrible  and  arbitrary  se- 
verities which  the  regulations  of  the  navy  place 
at  the  command  of  those  who  are  riesponsible  for 
its  discipline.  The  man  had  at  length  made  his 
escape,  while  the  vessel  was  in  port  at  Lisbon, 
but  died,  as  it  was  said,  in  an  hospital  in  that  town, 
of  the  wounds  inflicted  in  one  of  his  recent  and 
sanguinary  punishments. 

Whether  these  circumstances  in  reality  bear,  or 
not,  upon  the  occurrences  of  Barton's  after-life,  it 
is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, more  than  probable  that  they  were,  at  least 
in  his  own  mind,  closely  associated  with  them. 
But  however  the  truth  may  be,  as  to  the  origin 
and  motives  of  this  mysterious  persecution,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  with  respect  to  the  agencies 
by  which  it  was  accomplished,  absolute  and  im- 
penetrable mystery  is  like  to  prevail  until  the  day 
of  doom. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
AN   UNPUBLISHED   FRENCH   NOVEL. 

In  the  year  1843,  a  fancy  fair  was  held  at 
Paris,  for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers  by  an  earth- 
quake in  the  island  of  Guadaloupe.  The  patron- 
age of  the  Queen  of  the  French,  added  to  the 
strong  sympathy  awakened  by  the  catastrophe, 
filled  the  bazaar  with  a  gay  throng,  delighted  to 


combine  amusement  with  charity,  and  to  chafi^ 
for  baubles  with  aristocratic  sales-tvomen.  Amidst 
the  multitude  of  tasteful  trifles,  exposed  for  sale 
was  a  contribution  from  Queen  Marie  Amelie — 
fifty  books,  printed  at  the  royal  press  and  elegantly 
bound.  They  were  fifly  copies  of  a  volume  con- 
taining three  charming  tales,  and  soon  it  was 
whispered  that  no  others  had  been  printed,  and 
that  the  author  was  a  lady  of  rank,  distinguished 
for  grace  and  wit,  but  whose  literary  talents  were 
previously  unknown,  save  to  a  limited  circle  of  dis- 
creet and  admiring  friends.  At  the  queen's  re- 
quest, and  at  the  voice  of  pity,  pleading  for  the 
unfortunates  of  Point-a-Pitre,  she  had  sanctioned 
the  printing  of  fifty  copies ;  these  taken,  the  types 
had  been  broken  up.  Such  rumors  were  more 
than  sufficient  to  stimulate  curiosity,  and  raise  the 
value  of  the  volume.  Everybody  knows  that  an 
author's  title  often  seUs  a  stupid  book ;  should  any 
doubt  it,  we  refer  them  to  our  friends  Pufif  and 
Co. ;  how  much  greater  the  attraction  when  the 
book  b  a  clever  one,  written  by  a  countess,  printed 
by  a  sovereign's  conmiand,  and  at  a  rojral  press. 
The  market  rose  instantly.  Sixty  francs,  eighty 
fi-ancs,  five  napoleons,  were  freely  given ;  how 
much  higher  competition  raised  the  price,  we  can- 
not say ;  but  we  are  credibly  informed  the  improve- 
ment did  not  stop  there. 

The  editor  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  was 
not  the  last  to  hear  the  history  of  the  volume.  He 
procured  a  copy,  and  esteeming  it  unjust  to  reserve 
for  a  few  what  was  meant  fisr  mankind,  by  limit> 
ing  the  produce  of  so  graceful  a  pen  to^  the  nar- 
row circulation  of  fifty  copies — he  laid  violent 
hands  upon  one  of  the  tales,  and  reprinted  it  in  his 
excellent  and  widely-circulated  periodical.  Al- 
though literally  a  day  after  the  fair,  it  was  not  the 
less  acceptable  and  successful.  The  tale,  whose 
title  is  "  Resignation,"  was  attributed  by  many  to 
the  amiable  Duchess  of  Orieans,  then  in  the  first 
year  of  her  widowhood.  The  real  authoress  is 
the  Countess  d'Arbouville,  wife  of  the  lieutenant- 
general  of  that  name,  grand-daughter  of  Madame 
d'Houdetot,  and  niece  by  marriage  of  Monsieur  de 
Barante.  Inheriting  much  of  the  wit  of  her  cele- 
brated ancestress,  and  no  small  share  of  the  literary 
aptitude  of  her  accomplished  uncle,  this  lady,  with- 
out aiming  at  the  reputation  of  a  woman  of  letters, 
writes  tales  of  very  remarkable  merit.  Whilst  her 
husband,  as  governor  of  Constantino,  wields  the 
sabre  in  defence  of  Algeria,  the  countess,  secluded 
in  her  boudoir,  beguiles  her  leisure  and  delights  her 
friends  by  the  exercise  of  her  pen.  Last  spring, 
it  became  known  that  she  had  completed  the  mat- 
ter of  a  second  volume.  Thereupon,  she  was  so 
besieged  by  petitioners  for  the  &vor  of  a  perusal, 
that  in  self-defence,  and  out  of  regard  to  the  integ- 
rity of  her  manuscript,  she  was  compelled  to  print 
fif^  copies  for  private  circulation.  Through  the 
kindness  of  a  Parisian  friend,  one  of  these  has 
reached  us.  It  contains  two  tales.  The  first, 
**  Le  Medeoin  du  YiUage,"  is  a  simple  and  touch- 
ing story,  highly  attractive  by  its  purity  of  style 
and  exquisite  feeling.     The  circumstances  uadcv 
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which  it  was  pnnted  forhid  criticism ;  otherwise  we 
might  caril  at  its  introduction  as  unartistical,  and 
at  one  of  the  incidents — the  restoration  of  an  idiot 
boy  of  fif^n  to  unclouded  reason — as  unprece- 
dented and  out  of  nature.  But  one  dwells  not  on 
these  blemishes  whilst  reading  the  old  doctor^s 
afiecting  tale,  which  does  equal  honor  to  the  heart 
and  mmd  of  the  authoress.  We  would  gladly 
place  it  before  our  readers  in  an  English  dress,  but 
the  indefatigable  Monsieur  Buloz,  ever  watchful 
of  the  interests  of  his  review,  has  already  pounced 
upon  it.  It  had  scarcely  been  printed,  when  he 
transferred  it  to  the  pages  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes.  We  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  content 
ourselves  with  the  second  tale,  no  way  inferior  to 
itB  fellow,  but  whose  greater  length  compels  us  to 
abridge.  This  we  would  fain  avoid,  for  even 
without  such  curtaihnent  it  is  impossible  to  render 
in  another  language  the  full  charm  of  the  original, 
a  charm  residing  in  delicacy  of  style  and  touch 
rather  than  in  description  or  incident.  We  will 
do  our  best,  however,  and  should  the  attempt  meet 
the  eye  and  disapproval  of  Madame  d'  Arbouville, 
we  wish  it  may  stimulate  her  to  print  her  next 
work  by  thousands  instead  of  tens,  that  all  conver- 
sant with  the  French  tongue  may  have  opportu- 
nities of  reading  and  appreciating  the  productions 
of  so  pleasing  a  writer. 

The  tale  in  question  is  entitled — 

UNE    UISTOIRE    BOLLANDAiSE. 

It  was  the  hour  of  sunrise.  Not  the  gorgeous 
■unrise  of  Spain  or  Italy,  when  the  horizon's  ruddy 
blaze  suddenly  revives  all  that  breathes,  when 
golden  rays  mmgle  with  the  deep  azure  of  a  south- 
em  sky,  and  nature  bursts  into  vitality  and  vigor,  as 
if  light  gave  life.  The  sun  rose  upon  the  chilly 
shores  of  Holland.  The  clouds  opened  to  give  exit 
to  a  pale  light,  without  heat  or  brilliancy.  Nature 
passed  insensibly  from  sleep  to  waking,  but  contin- 
ued torpid  when  oeasinff  to  slumber.  No  cry  or 
joyous  song,  no  flight  of  birds,  or  bleating  of  flocks, 
hail  the  advent  of  a  new  day.  On  the  summit  of 
the  dykes,  the  reed-hedges  bend  before  the  breeze, 
•nd  the  sea-sand,  whirled  over  the  slight  obstacle, 
Bills  upon  the  meadows,  covering  their  verdure  with 
tt  moving  veil.  A  river,  yellow  with  the  slime  of 
Ha  banks,  flows  peaceably  and  patiently  towards  the 
expectant  ocean.  Seen  from  afar,  its  waters  and 
its  shore  appear  of  one  color,  resembling  a  sandy 
plain ;  save  where  a  ray  of  light,  breaking  upon  the 
surface,  reveals  by  sUvery  flashes  the  passage  of 
the  stream.  Ponderous  boats  descend  it,  drawn  by 
teams  of  horses,  whose  large  feet  sink  into  the  sand 
stfthey  advance  leisurely  and  without  distress  to 
the  goal  of  their  journey.  Behind  them  strides  a 
peasant,  whip  on  shoulder  ;  he  hurries  not  his  cat- 
tle, he  looks  neither  at  the  stream  that  flows,  nor 
the  beasts  that  draw,  nor  the  boat  that  follows  ;  he 
plods  steadily  onwards,  trusting  to  perseverance  to 
attain  his  end. 

Such  is  a  comer  of  the  picture  presented  to  the 
tzaveller  in  Holland,  the  country  charged,  it  would 
seem,  more  than  any  other,  to  enforce  God's  com- 
mand to  the  waters,  Thou  shaU  go  no  further/ 
This  silent  repose  of  creatures  and  things,  this  mild 
light,  these  neutral  tints  and  vast  motionless  plains, 
are  not  without  a  certain  poetry  of  their  own. 
Wbererer  space  and  silence  are  united,  poetry  finds 
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place ;  she  loves  all  things  more  or  less,  whether 
smiling  landscape  or  dreary  desert ;  light  of  wing, 
a  trifle  will  detain  and  support  her — a  blade  of 
grass  often  sufllces.  And  Holland,  which  Butier 
has  called  a  large  ship  always  at  anchor,  has  its 
beauties  for  the  thoughtful  observer.  Gradually 
one  learns  to  admire  this  land  at  war  with  ocean 
and  struggling  daily  for  existence ;  those  cities 
which  compel  the  waters  to  flow  at  their  ramparts' 
foot,  to  follow  the  given  track,  and  abide  in  the 
allotted  bed ;  then  those  days  of  revolt,  when  the 
waves  would  fain  reconquer  their  independence, 
when  they  overflow  and  inundate,  and  destroy,  and 
at  last,  constrained  by  the  hand  of  man,  subside  and 
again  obey. 

As  the  sun  rose,  a  small  boat  glided  rapidly  down 
the  stream.  It  had  a  single  occupant,  a  tall  young 
man,  lithe,  skilful,  and  strong,  who,  although 
apparently  in  haste,  kept  near  the  shore,  following 
the  windings  of  the  bank,  and  avoiding  the  centre 
of  the  current,  which  would  have  accelerated  his 
progress.  At  that  early  hour  the  fields  were 
deserted ;  the  birds  alone  had  risen  earlier  than  the 
boatman,  whose  large  hat  of  gray  felt  lay  beside 
him,  whilst  his  brown  locks,  tossed  backward  by 
the  wind,  disclosed  regular  features,  a  broad  open 
forehead,  and  eyes  somewhat  thoughtful,  like  those 
of  the  men  of  the  north.  His  costume  denoted  a 
student  from  a  Grerman  university.  One  gathered 
from  his  extreme  youth  that  his  life  had  hitherto 
passed  on  academic  benches,  and  that  it  vtras  still  a 
new  and  lively  pleasure  to  him  to  feel  the  freshness 
of  morning  bathe  his  brow,  the  breeze  play  with  his 
hair,  the  stream  bear  along  his  bark.  He  has- 
tened, for  there  are  times  when  we  count  the  hours 
ill ;  when  we  outstrip  and  tax  them  with  delay. 
Then,  if  we  cannot  hurry  the  pace  of  time,  we  pre- 
fer at  least  to  wait  at  the  appointed  spot.  It  calms 
impatience,  and 'resembles  a  commencement  of  hap- 
piness. 

When  the  skiflfhad  rounded  a  promontory  of  the 
bank,  its  speed  increased,  as  if  the  eye  directing  it 
had  gained  a  sight  of  the  goal.  At  a  short  dis- 
tance the  landscape  changed  its  character.  A  mea- 
dow sloped  down  to  the  stream,  fringed  by  a  thick 
hedge  of  willows,  half  uprooted  and  inclined  over 
the  water.  The  boat  reached  the  shadow  of  the 
trees,  and  stopping  there,  rocked  gendy  on  the  riv- 
er, secured  by  a  chain  cast  round  a  branch.  The 
young  man  stood  up  and  looked  anxiously  through 
the  foliage  ;  then  he  sang,  in  a  low  tone,  the  bur- 
then of  a  ballad,  a  love-plaint,  the  national  poetry  of 
all  countries.  His  voice,  at  first  subdued,  not  to 
break  too  suddenly  the  surrounding  silence,  gradu- 
ally rose  as  the  song  drew  to  a  close.  The  clear 
mellow  notes  escaped  from  the  bower  of  drooping 
leaves,  and  expired  without  echo  or  reply  upon  the 
surface  of  the  pasture.  Then  he  sat  down  and 
contemplated  the  peaceful  picture  presented  to  his 
view.  The  gray  sky  had  that  melancholy  look  so 
depressing  to  the  joyless  and  hopeless ;  the  cold 
dull  water  rolled  noiselessly  onward  ;  to  the  left, 
the  plain  extended  afar  without  variety  of  surface. 
A  few  windmills  reared  their  gaunt  arms,  waiting 
for  the  wind ;  and  the  wind,  too  weak  to  stir  them, 
passed  on  and  left  them  motionless.  To  the  right, 
at  tiie  extremity  of  the  little  meadow,  stood  a  square 
house  of  red  bricks  and  regular  constraotion,  iso- 
lated, silent,  and  melancholy.  The  thick  greeniidi 
glass  of  t  be  windows  refused  to  reflect  the  sunbeams ; 
the  roof  supported  gilded  vanes  of  fantastical  form ; 
the  garden  was  laid  out  in  formal  parterres.  A 
few  tulips,  drooping  their  heavy  heads,  and  dahlias. 
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propped  with  white  sticks,  were  the  sole  flowers 
growing  there,  and  these  were  hemmed  in  and 
stifled  by  hedges  of  box.  Trees,  stunted  and  shab- 
by, and  with  dust-covered  leaves,  were  cut  into  walls 
and  into  various  eccentric  shapes.  At  the  corners 
of  the  formal  alleys,  whose  complicated  windings 
were  limited  to  a  narrow  space,  stood  a  few  plaster 
figures.  One  of  these  alleys  led  to  the  willow- 
hed^e.  There  nature  resumed  her  rights ;  the 
willows  grew  free  and  unrestrained,  stretching  out 
from  the  land  and  drooping  into  the  water ;  tlieir 
inclined  trunks  forming  flying-bridges,  supported 
but  at  one  end.  The  bank  was  high  enough  for  a 
certain  space  to  intervene  between  the  stream  and 
the  horizontal  stems.  A  few  branches,  longer  than 
the  rest,  swept  the  surface  of  the  river,  and  were 
kept  in  constant  motion  by  its  current. 

Beneath  this  dome  of  verdure  the  boat  was 
moored,  and  there  the  young  man  mused,  gazing  at 
the  sky — melancholy  as  his  heart — and  at  the 
stream,  in  its  course  uncertain  as  his  destiny.  A 
few  willow  leaves  fluttered  against  his  brow,  one  of 
his  hands  hung  in  the  water,  a  gentle  breeze  stirred 
his  hair;  nameless  flowerets,  blooming  in  the 
shelter  of  the  trees,  gave  out  a  faint  perfume,  de- 
tectible  at  intervals,  at  the  wind's  caprice.  A  bird, 
hidden  in  the  foliage,  piped  an  amorous  note,  and 
the  student,  cradled  in  his  skiff,  awaited  bis  love. 
Ungrateful  that  he  was !  he  called  time  a  laggard, 
and  bid  him  speed  ;  be  was  insensible  to  the  charm 
of  the  present  hour.  Ah !  if  he  grows  old,  how 
well  will  he  understand  that  fortune  then  lavished 
on  him  the  richest  treasures  of  life — ^hope  and 
youth  ! 

Suddenly  the  student  started,  stood  up,  and,  with 
outstretched  neck,  and  eyes  riveted  on  the  trees,  he 
listened,  scarce  daring  to  breathe.  The  foliage 
opened,  and  the  face  of  a  young  girl  was  revealed 
to  his  gaze.     "  Christine  !*'  he  exclaimed. 

Christine  stepped  upon  the  trunk  of  the  lowest 
tree,  and  seated  herself  with  address  on  this  pliant 
bench,  which  her  weight,  slight  as  it  was,  caused  to 
yield  and  rock.  One  of  her  arms,  extended  through 
the  branches  that  drooped  towards  the  water, 
reached  that  of  her  lover,  who  tenderly  pressed  her 
hand.  Then  she  drew  herself  up  again,  and  the 
tree,  less  loaded,  seemed  to  obey  her  will  by  imi- 
tating her  movement.  The  young  man  sat  in  his 
boat,  with  eyes  uplifVed  towards  the  willow  on 
which  she  he  loved  reposed. 

Christine  Van  Amberg  had  none  of  the  distin- 
guishing features  of  the  country  of  her  birth.  Hair 
black  as  the  raven's  wing  formed  a  frame  to  a  face 
full  of  energy  and  expression.  Her  large  eyes 
were  dark  and  penetrating ;  her  eyebrows,  strongly 
marked  and  almost  straight,  would  perhaps  have 
imparted  too  decided  a  character  to  her  young  head, 
if  a  charming  expression  of  candor  and  na'ivet^  had 
not  given  her  the  countenance  of  a  child,  rather  than 
of  a  woman.  Christine  was  fifteen  years  of  age. 
A  slender  silver  circlet  bound  her  brow  and  iet- 
black  tresses — a  holiday  ornament,  according  to  her 
country's  custom  :  but  her  greatest  festival  was  the 
sight  of  her  lover.  She  wore  a  simple  muslin  dress 
of  a  pale  blue  color ;  a  black  silk  mantle,  intended 
to  envelop  her  figure,  was  placed  upon  her  hair, 
and  fell  back  upon  her  shoulders,  as  if  the  better  to 
screen  her  from  the  gaze  of  the  curious.  Seated  on 
a  tree  trunk,  surrounded  by  branches  and  beside  the 
the  water,  like  Shakespear's  Ophelia,  Christine  was 
charming.  But  although  young,  beautiful,  and  be- 
loved, deep  melancholy  was  the  characteristic  of 
her  features.    Her  companion,  too,  gazed  mourn- 


fully at  her,  with  eyes  to  which  the  tean  seemed 
about  to  start. 

'*  Herbert,'*  said  the  young  girl,  stooping  to- 
wards her  lover,  *'  Herbert,  be  not  so  sad  !  we  are 
both  too  young  to  despair  of  life.  Herbert !  better 
times  will  come." 

**  Christine !  they  have  refused  me  your  hand, 
expelled  me  your  dwelling, — they  would  separate 
us  entirely :  they  will  succeed,  to-morrow  per- 
haps!    •    •••»» 

**  Never  !"  exclaimed  the  younff  girl,  with  a 
glance  like  the  lightning's  flash.  But,  like  that 
flash,  the  expression  of  energy  was  momentary,  and 
gave  way  to  one  of  calm  melancholy. 

"  If  you  would,  Christine,  if  you  would  !     •     • 

*  *  how  easy  were  it  to  fly  together,  to  unite 
our  destinies  on  a  foreign  shore,  and  to  live  for  each 
other,  happy  and  forgotten  i  •  •  •  •  I  will 
lead  you  to  those  glorious  lands  where  the  sun  shinet 
as  you  see  it  in  your  dreams — ^to  the  summit  of 
lofty  mountains  whence  the  eye  discovers  a  bound- 
less horizon — to  noble  forests  with  their  thousand 
tints  of  green,  where  the  fresh  breeze  shall  quicken 
your  cheek,  and  sweep  from  your  memory  these 
fogs,  this  humid  clime,  these  monotonous  plains. 
Our  days  shall  pass  happily  in  a  country  worthy  of 
our  loves." 

As  Herbert  spoke,  the  young  girl  grew  animated  ; 
she  seemed  to  see  what  he  described,  her  eager  eye 
sought  the  horizon  as  though  she  would  overleap 
it,  her  lips  parted  as  to  inhale  the  mountain  breeze. 
Then  she  passed  her  hand  hastily  across  her  eyes, 
and  sighed  deeply.  *'  No !"  she  exclaimed,  '*  no, 
I  must  remain  here »  •  •  •  •  Herbert,  it  is 
my  country :  why  does  it  make  me  sufifer  ?  I  re- 
member another  sky,  another  land — but  no,  it  is  a 
dream  !  I  was  bom  here,  and  have  scarcely  passed 
the  boundary  of  this  meadow.  My  mother  sang  too 
often  beside  my  cradle  the  ballads  and  boleros  of 
her  native  Seville  ;  she  told  me  too  much  of 
Spain,  and  I  love  that  unknown  land  as  one  pines 
afier  an  absent  fnend !" 

The  young  girl  glanced  at  the  river,  over  which 
a  dense  fog  was  spreading.  A  few  rain-drops  pat- 
tered amongst  the  leaves  ;  she  crossed  her  mantle 
on  her  breast,  and  her  whole  frame  shivered  with 
sudden  chill. 

**  Leave  me,  Christine,  you  suflTer !  return 
home,  and,  since  you  reject  my  roof  and  hearth, 
abide  with  those  who  can  shelter  and  warm  you." 

A  sweet  smile  played  upon  Christine's  lipe. 
'^  My  beloved,"  she  said,  '*  near  you  I  prefer  the 
chilling  rain,  this  rough  branch,  and  the  biting 
wind,  to  my  seat  in  the  house,  far  from  you,  beside 
the  blazing  chimney.  Ah  !  with  what  joy  and  con- 
fidence would  I  start  on  foot  for  the  furthest  comer 
of  the  earth,  your  arm  my  sole  support,  your  love 
my  only  wealth.    But    •    •    •    " 

**  What  retains  you,  Christine!  your  father's  af- 
fection, your  sisters*  tenderness,  your  happy  home  V 

The  young  girl  grew  pale.  "  Herbert,  it  is 
cruel  to  speak  thus.  Well  do  I  know  that  my 
father  loves  me  not,  that  my  sisters  are  oflen  unkind 
to  me,  that  my  home  is  unhappy  ;  1  know  it,  indeed 
I  know  it,  and  I  will  follow  you  •  •  •  if  my 
mother  consents !" 

Herbert  looked  at  his  mistress  with  astonishment 
'*  Child !"  he  exclaimed,  '*  such  consent  will  never 
leave  your  mother's  lips.  There  are  cases  where 
strength  and  resolution  must  be  found  in  one's  own 
heart.     Your  mother  will  never  say  yes." 

"  Perhaps !"  replied  Christine,  slowly  and  grave- 
ly.   '*  My  mother  loves  me ;  I  resemble  her  in 
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most  things,  and  her  heart  understands  mine.  She 
knows  that  Scripture  says  a  woman  shall  leave  her 
fiither  and  mother  to  follow  her  husband ;  she  is 
aware  of  our  attachment,  and,  since  our  door  has  been 
closed  affainst  you,  I  have  not  shed  a  tear  that  she 
has  not  detected  and  replied  to  by  anoiher.  You 
misjudge  mv  mother,  Heibert.  Something  tells  me 
she  has  suffered,  and  knows  that  a  little  happiness 
is  essential  to  life  as  the  air  we  breathe.  Nor  would 
it  surprise  me,  if  one  day,  when  embracing  me,  as 
she  does  each  night  when  we  are  alone,  she  were 
to  whisper :  Begone,  my  poor  child !" 

*'  1  cannot  think  it,  Christine.  She  will  bid  you 
obey,  be  comforted,  forget !" 

"  Forget!  Herbert,  my  mother  forgets  nothing. 
To  forget  is  the  resource  of  cowardly  hearts.  No— 
none  wOl  bid  me  forget." 

And  once  more  a  gloomy  fire  flashed  in  Chris- 
tine's eyes,  like  the  rapid  passage  of  a  flame  which 
illumines  and  instantly  expires.  It  was  a  revelation 
of  the  future  rather  than  the  expression  of  the  pres- 
ent. An  ardent  soul  dwelt  within  her,  but  had  not 
yet  cast  off  all  the  incumbrances  of  childhood.  It 
struggled  to  make  its  way,  and  at  times,  succeed- 
ing for  a  moment,  a  word  or  cry  revealed  its  pres- 


"  No— I  shall  not  forgot,"  added  Christine  ;  "  I 
love  you,  and  you  love  me,  who  am  so  little  loved ! 
Tou  find  me  neither  foolish,  nor  fantastical,  nor  ca- 
pricious ;  you  understand  my  reveries  and  the  thou- 
sand strange  thoughts  that  invade  my  heart.  I  am 
very  young,  HerbOTt ;  and  yet,  here,  with  my  hand  in 
yours,  I  answer  for  the  future.  I  shall  always  love 
you »  •  •  •  and  see,  I  do  not  weep.  I  have 
faith  in  the  happiness  of  our  love  ;  how  f  when  1  I 
know  not — it  is  the  secret  of  my  Creator,  who  would 
not  have  sent  me  upon  earth  only  to  suffer.  Hap- 
piness will  come  when  He  deems  right,  but  come 
It  will !  Yes — I  am  young,  full  of  life,  I  have  need 
of  air  and  space;  I  shall  not  live  enclosed  and- 
smothered  here.  The  world  is  lar^e,  and  I  will 
know  it ;  my  heart  is  full  of  love,  and  will  love  for- 
ever. No  tears,  dearest !  obstacles  shall  be  over- 
come, they  must  give  way,  for  I  will  be  happy  !*' 

"But  why  delay,  Christine t  My  love!  my 
wife !  an  opportunity  lost  may  never  be  regained. 
A  minute  often  decides  the  fate  of  a  lifetime.  Per- 
haps, at  this  very  moment,  happiness  is  near  us ! 
A  leap  into  my  boat,  a  few  strokes  of  the  oar,  and 
we  are  united  forever  f  •  •  •  •  Perhaps,  if 
you  again  return  to  the  land,  we  are  forever  separ- 
ated. Christine,  come !  The  wind  rises :  beneath 
my  feet  is  a  sail  that  will  quickly  swell  and  bear  us 
away  rapidly  as  the  wings  of  yon  bird." 

Tears  flowed  fast  over  Christine's  burning  cheeks. 
She  shuddered,  looked  at  her  lover,  at  the  horizon, 
thought  of  libierty ;  she  hesitated,  and  a  violent 
struggle  agitated  her  soul.  At  last,  hiding  her  face 
amongst  the  leafage  of  the  willow,  she  clasped  her 
arms  round  its  stem,  as  if  to  withhold  herself  from 
entering  the  boat,  and  in  a  stifled  voice  muttered  the 
words — ^**  My  mother ! "  A  few  seconds  afterwards, 
■he  raised  her  pallid  countenance. 

**  If  I  fled,"  said  she  gently,  "  to  whom  would 
my  mother  speak  of  her  dear  country !  Who  would 
weep  with  her  when  she  weeps,  if  I  were  gone  1 
She  has  other  children,  but  they  are  gay  and  happy, 
and  do  not  resemble  her.  Only  my  mother  and  my- 
self are  sad  in  our  house. .  My  mother  would  die 
of  my  absence.  I  must  receive  her  farewell  bless- 
ing or  remain  by  her  side,  chilled  like  her  by  this 
inclement  climate,  imprisoned  in  yonder  walls,  ill- 
treated  by  those  who  love  me  not.    Herbert,  I  will 


not  fly,  I  will  wait !"  And  she  made  a  movement 
to  regain  the  strand. 

**  One  instant — yet  one  second — Christine !  I 
know  not  what  chilling  presentiment  oppresses  my 
heart.  Dearest — ^if  we  were  to  meet  no  more.  If 
this  little  corner  of  earth  were  our  last  trysting-place 
— these  melancholy  willows  the  witnesses  of  our 
eternal  separation  !  Is  it — can  it  be— the  last  hap- 
py hour  of  my  life  that  has  just  slipped  by  ?" 

He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  to  conceal 
his  tears.  Christine's  heart  beat  violently — but  she 
had  courage. 

Letting  herself  drop  from  the  tree,  she  stood  upon 
the  bank,  separated  from  the  boat,  which  could  not 
come  nearer  to  shore. 

"  Adieu,  Herbert,"  said  she,  "  one  day  I  will  be 
your  wife,  faithful  and  loving.  It  shall  be,  for  I 
will  have  it  so.  Let  us  both  pray  God  to  hasten 
that  happy  day.  Adieu,  I  love  you  !  Adieu,  and 
till  our  next  meeting,  for  I  love  you !" 

The  barrier  of  reeds  and  willows  opened  before 
the  young  girl.  A  few  small  branches  crackled  be- 
neath her  tread ;  there  was  a  slight  noise  in  the 
grass  and  bushes,  as  when  a  bird  takes  flight ;  then 
all  was  silence. 

Herbert  wept. 

The  clock  in  the  red  brick  house  struck  eight, 
and  the  family  of  Van  Amberg  the  merchant  were 
mustered  in  the  breakfast-room.  Christine  was  the 
only  absentee.  Near  the  fire  stood  the  head  of  the 
family — Karl  Van  Amberg — and  beside  him  his 
brother,  who,  older  than  himself,  yielded  the  pre- 
rogative of  seniority,  and  lef^  him  master  of  the 
community.  Madame  Van  Amberg  was  working 
near  a  window,  and  her  two  elder  daughters,  fair- 
haired,  white-skinned  Dutchwomen,  prepared  the 
breakfast. 

Karl  Van  Amberg,  the  dreaded  chief  of  his  fam- 
ily, was  of  lofly  stature ;  his  gait  was  stiff;  his 
physiognomy  passionless.  His  face,  whose  features 
at  first  appeared  insignificant,  denoted  a  domineer- 
ing temper.  His  manners  were  cold.  He  spoke 
little ;  never  to  praise,  but  often  in  terms  of  dry  and 
imperious  censure.  His  glance  preceded  his  words 
and  rendered  them  nearly  superfluous,  so  energet^ 
ically  could  that  small  sunken  gray  eye  make  itself 
understood.  With  the  sole  aid  of  his  own  patienoe 
and  ambition,  Karl  Van  Amberg  had  made  a 
large  fortune.  His  ships  covered  the  seas.  Never 
loved,  always  respected,  his  credit  was  everywhere 
excellent.  Absolute  monarch  in  his  own  house, 
none  dreamed  of  opposing  his  will.  All  were  mute 
and  awed  in  his  presence.  At  this  moment,  he  was 
leaning  against  the  chimney-piece.  His  black  gar- 
ments were  very  plain,  but  not  devoid  of  a  certain 
austere  elegance. 

WiDiam  van  Amberg,  Karl's  brother,  was  quite 
of  an  opposite  character.  He  would  have  passed 
his  life  in  poverty,  subsisting  on  the  scanty  income 
left  him  by  his  parents,  had  not  Karl  desired  wealth. 
He  placed  his  modest  fortune  in  his  brother's  hands, 
saying,  "  Act  as  for  yourself!"  Attached  to  his 
native  nook  of  land,  he  lived  in  peace,  smoking  and 
smiling,  and  learning  from  time  to  time  that  he  was 
a  richer  man  by  a  few  hundred  thousand  francs.  One 
day,  he  was  told  that  he  possessed  a  million ;  in  reply, 
he  merely  wrote,  **  Thanks,  Karl ;  it  will  be  for 
your  children."  Then  he  forgot  his  riches,  and 
changed  nothing  in  his  manner  of  life,  even  adher- 
ing in  his  dress  to  the  coarse  materials  and  grace- 
less fashion  of  a  peasant  dreading  the  vicinity  of 
cities.     His  youthful  studies  had  consisted  of  t 
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eoarse  of  theology.  His  fkther,  a  fervent  Catholic, 
destined  him  for  the  church,  but  it  came  to  pass,  as 
a  consequence  of  his  indecision  of  character,  that 
William  neither  took  orders  nor  married,  but  lived 
quietly  in  his  brother's  family.  The  habitual  peru- 
sal of  religious  books  sometimes  gave  his  language 
a  mystical  tone,  contrasting  with  the  rustic  sim- 
plicity of  his  exterior.  This  was  his  only  pecu- 
liarity ;  otherwise  he  had  nothing  remarkable  but 
his  warm  heart  and  strong  good  sense.  He  was  the 
primitive  type  of  his  family :  his  brother  was  an  ex- 
ample of  the  change  caused  by  newly  acquired 
wealth. 

Madame  Van  Amberg,  seated  at  the  window, 
sewed  in  silence.  Her  countenance  had  the  remains 
of  great  beauty,  but  she  was  weak  and  suffering. 
A  single  glance  sufficed  to  fix  her  birth-place  far 
from  Holland.  Her  black  hair  and  olive  tint  be- 
trayed a  southern  origin.  Silently  submissive  to  her 
husband,  his  iron  character  had  pressed  heavily  upon 
this  delicate  creature.  She  had  never  murmured  ; 
now  she  was  dying,  but  without  complaint.  Her 
look  was  one  of  deep  melancholy.  Christine,  her 
third  daughter,  resembled  her.  Of  dark  complexion, 
like  her  mother,  she  contrasted  strongly  with  her 
rosy-cheeked  sisters.  M.  Van  Amberg  did  not  love 
Christine.  Rough  and  cold,  even  to  those  he  secret- 
ly cherished,  he  was  severe  and  cruel  to  those  he 
disliked.  He  had  never  been  known  to  kiss  Chris- 
tine. Her  mother's  were  the  only  caresses  she 
knew,  and  even  those  were  stealthily  and  tearfully 
bestowed.  The  two  poor  women  hid  theooselves  to 
love  each  other. 

At  intervals,  Madame  Van  Amberg  coughed 
painfully.  The  damp  climate  of  Holland  was 
slowly  conducting  to  her  grave  the  daughter  of 
Spain's  ardent  land.  Her  large  melancholy  eyes 
mechanically  sought  the  monotonous  horizon,  which 
had  bounded  her  view  for  twenty  years.  Fog  and 
rain  surrounded  the  house.  She  gazed,  shivered 
as  if  seized  with  deadly  cold,  then  resumed  her  work. 

Eight  o'clock  had  just  struck,  and  the  two  young 
Dutchwomen,  who  although  rich  heiresses,  waited 
upon  their  father,  had  just  placed  the  tea  and  smoked 
beef  uDon  the  table,  when  Karl  Van  Amberg  turned 
abruptly  to  his  wife. 

**  Where  is  your  daughter,  madamet" 

He  spoke  of  Christine,  whom  the  restless  gaze 
of  Madame  Van  Amberg  vainly  sought  through  the 
fog  veiling  the  garden.  At  her  husband's  question, 
the  lady  rose,  opened  the  door,  and,  leaning  on  the 
banister,  twice  uttered  her  daughter's  name.  There 
was  no  reply ;  she  grew  pale  and  again  looked  out 
anxiously  through  t£e  fog. 

'*  Go  m,  madame,"  was  the  surly  injunction  of 
Gothon,  the  old  servant  woman,  who  knelt  on  the 
hall  flags,  which  she  had  flooded  with  soap  and 
water,  and  was  now  vigorously  scrubbing ;  "Go 
in,  madaroe ;  the  damp  increases  your  cough,  and 
Mademoiselle  Christine  is  far  enough  away  !  The 
bird  flew  before  daybreak." 

Madame  Van  Amberg  cast  a  moamful  glance 
across  the  meadow,  where  nothing  moved,  and  into 
the  parlor,  where  her  stem  husband  awaited  her ; 
then  she  went  in  and  sat  down  at  Uie  table,  around 
which  the  remainder  of  the  family  had  already 
placed  themselves.  No  one  spoke.  All  could  read 
displeasure  upon  M.  Van  Amberg's  countenance, 
and  none  dared  attempt  to  change  the  course  of  his 
ideas.  His  wife  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  win- 
dow, hoping  her  daughter's  return.  Her  lips 
scarcely  tastod  the  milk  that  filled  her  cup ;  visible 
anguish  increased  the  paleness  of  her  sweet,  sod 
countenance. 
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"  Annunciata,  my  dear,  take  some  tea,"  said  her 
brother-in-law.  "  The  day  is  chill  and  damp,  and 
you  seem  to  suflfer." 

Annunciata  smiled  sadly  at  William.  For  sole 
answer  she  raised  to  her  lips  the  tea  he  offered  her, 
but  the  eflbrt  was  too  painful,  and  she  replaced  the 
cup  upon  the  table.  M.  Van  Amberg  looked  at 
nobody ;  he  ate,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  his  plate. 

"  Sister,"  resumed  William,  "it  is  a  duty  to 
care  for  one's  health,  and  you,  who  fulfil  all  your 
duties,  should  not  neglect  that  one." 

A  slight  flush  tinged  the  brow  of  Annunciata. 
Her  eyes  encountered  those  of  her  husband,  which 
he  slowly  turned  towards  her.  Trembling,  almost 
weepmg,  she  ceased  her  attempts  to  eat;  And  the 
silence  was  again  unbroken,  as  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  meal.  At  last  steps  were  heard  in  the 
passage,  the  old  servant  grumbled  something  which 
did  not  reach  the  parlor,  then  the  door  opened,  and 
Christine  entered ;  her  muslin  dress  damp  with  fog, 
her  graceful  curls  disordered  by  the  wind,  her  black 
mantle  glittering  with  a  thousand  little  rain-<irops. 
She  was  crimson  with  embarrassment  and  fear. 
Her  empty  chair  was  beside  her  mother ;  she  sat 
down,  and  hung  her  head ;  none  oflfered  aught  to 
the  truant  child,  and  the  silence  continued.  Yield- 
ing to  maternal  anxiety,  Madame  Van  Amberg  took 
a  handkerchief  and  wiped  the  moisture  from  Chria- 
tine's  forehead  and  hair ;  then  she  took  her  hands 
to  warm  them  in  her  own.  For  the  second  time 
M.  Van  Amberg  looked  at  his  wife.  She  let 
Christine's  hands  fall,  and  remained  downcast  and 
motionless  as  her  daughter.  M.  Van  Amberg  rose 
from  table.  A  tear  glistened  in  the  mother's  eyes 
on  seeing  that  her  daughter  had  not  eaten.  But 
she  said  nothing,  and  returning  to  the  window, 
resumed  her  sewing.  Christine  remained  at  table, 
preserving  her  frightened  and  abashed  attitude. 
The  two  eldest  girls  hastened  to  remove  the  break- 
•fast  things. 

"Do  yon  not  see  what  Wilhelmina  and  Maria 
are  about?    Can  you  not  help  them!" 

At  her  father's  voice,  Christine  hastily  rose, 
seized  the  cups  and  tea-pot,  and  hurried  to  and  fro 
from  parlor  to  pantry. 

"Gently!  You  will  break  something!"  cried 
M.  Van  Amberg.  "  Begin  in  time,  to  &ish  with- 
out hurry." 

Christine  stood  still  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
Her  two  sisters  smiled  as  they  passed  her,  and  one 
of  them  muttered — for  nobo!dy  spoke  loud  in  M. 
Van  Amberg's  presence — "  Christine  will  hardly 
learn  housekeeping  by  looking  at  the  stars  and 
watching  the  river  flow !" 

"  Now  then,  mademoiselle,  you  are  spoiling 
everjTthing  here!"  said  the  old  servant,  who  had 
just  come  in ;  "  go  and  change  that  wet  gown, 
which  ruina  all  my  furniture." 

Christine  remained  where  she  was,  not  daring  to 
stir  without  the  master's  order. 

"  Go,"  said  M.  Van  Amberg. 

The  young  girl  darted  from  the  room  and  up  the 
stairs,  reached  her  chamber,  threw  herself  upon  the 
bed  and  burst  into  tears.  Below,  Madame  Van 
Amberg  continued  to  sew,  her  head  bent  over  her 
work.  When  the  cloth  was  removed,  Wilhelmina 
and  Maria  placed  a  large  jug  of  beer,  glasses,  long 
pipes,  and  a  store  of  tobacco  upon  the  mahogany 
table,  and  pushed  forward  two  arm-chairs,  in  which 
Karl  and  William  installed  themselves. 

"  Retire  to  your  apartment,  madame,"  said  M. 
Van  Amberg,  in  the  imjperious  tone  habitual  to 
him  when  he  addressed  his  wife ;  "  I  have  to  dis- 
cuss matters  which  do  not  oonoem  you.  Do  not 
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leave  the  house ;  I  will  call  you  hy  and  by ;  I 
wish  to  speak  with  you." 

Annunciata  bowed  in  token  of  obedience,  and  left 
the  room.  Wilhelmina  and  Maria  approached  their 
father,  who  silently  kissed  their  pretty  cheeks.  The 
two  brothers  lit  their  pipes,  and  reiuained  alone. 
William  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  Brother  Karl !"  said  he,  resting  his  arms  upon 
the  table,  and  looking  M.  Van  Am^re  in  the  face, 
'*  before  proceeding  to  business,  and  at  risk  of, 
offending  you,  I  .nust  relieve  my  heart.  Here,  all 
fear  you,  and  counsel,  the  salutary  support  of  man, 
is  denied  you." 

"Speak,  William,"  coldly  replied  M.  Van 
Amberg. 

**  Karl,  you  treat  Annunciata  very  harshly. 
God  commands  you  to  protect  her,  and  you  allow 
her  to  suffer,  perhaps  to  die  before  your  eyes,  with- 
out caring  for  her  fate.  The  strong  should  sustain 
the  weak.  In  our  native  land,  we  owe  kindness  to 
the  stranger  who  cometh  from  afar.  The  husband 
owes  protection  to  her  he  has  chosen  for  his  wife. 
For  all  these  reasons,  brother,  I  say  you  treat 
Annunciata  Ul." 

**Does  she  complaint"  said  M.  Van  Amberg, 
fining  his  glass. 

"No,  brother;  only  the  strong  resist  and*  com- 
plain. A  tree  falls  with  a  crash,  the  reed  bends 
noiselessly  to  the  ground.  No,  she  does  not  com- 
plain, save  by  silence  and  suffering,  by  constant  and 
passive  obedience,  like  that  of  a  soul-less  automa- 
ton. Tou  have  deprived  her  of  life,  the  poor 
woman !  One  day  she  will  cease  to  move  and 
breathe ;  she  has  long  ceased  to  live !" 

"  Brother,  there  are  words  that  should  not  be 
inconsiderately  spoken,  judgments  that  should  not 
be  hastily  passed,  for  fear  of  injustice." 

"  Do  1  not  know  your  whole  life,  Karl,  as  well 
as  my  own,  and  can  I  not  therefore  speak  confi- 
dently, as  one  well  informed?" 

M.  Van  Amberg  inhaled  the  smoke  of  his  pipe, 
threw  himself  back  in  his  arm-chair,  and  made  no 
reply. 

**1  know  you  as  I  know  myself,"  resumed  Wil- 
liam gently,  "although  our  hearts  were  made  to 
love  and  not  to  resemble  each  other.  When  you 
found  our  father's  humble  dwelling  too  small,  I 
said  nothing ;  you  were  ambitious ;  when  a  man  is 
bom  with  that  misfortune  or  blessing,  he  must  do 
like  the  birds,  who  have  wings  to  soar ;  he  must 
strive  to  rise.  You  departed ;  I  pressed  your  hand, 
and  reproached  you  not ;  it  is  right  that  each  man 
should  be  happy  his  own  way.  You  gained  much 
gold,  and  gave  me  more  than  I  needed.  You 
returned  married,  and  I  did  not  approve  your  mar- 
riage. It  is  wiser  to  seek  a  companion  in  the  land 
where  one*s  days  are  to  end ;  it  is  something  to  love 
the  same  places  and  things,  and  then  it  is  only  gen- 
erous to  leave  one's  wife  a  famUy,  friends,  weU- 
known  objects  to  gaze  upon.  It  is  counting  greatly 
on  one's  self  to  take  sole  charge  of  her  happiness. 
Happiness  sometimes  consists  of  so  many  things ! 
Often  an  imperceptible  atom  serves  as  base  to  its 
vast  structure :  for  my  part,  I  do  not  like  presump- 
tuous experiments  on  the  hearts  of  others.  In  short, 
you  married  a  foreigner,  who  perishes  with  cold  in 
this  country,  and  sighs,  amidst  our  fogs,  for  the  sun 
of  Spain.  You  committed  a  still  neater  fault — 
Forgive  me,  brother ;  I  speak  plainly,  in  order  not 
to  return  to  this  subject." 

"  I  am  attending  to  you,  William  *,  you  are  my 
dder  brother." 

"  Thanks  for  your  patience,  Karl.    No  longer 


young,  you  married  a  very  young  woman.  Your 
afifairs  took  you  to  Spain.  There  you  met  a  needy 
Spanish  noble,  to  whom  you  rendered  a  weighty 
service.  You  were  always  generous,  and  increas- 
ing wealth  did  not  close  your  hand.  This  noble 
h^  a  daughter,  a  child  of  fifteen.  In  spite  of  your 
apparent  coldness,  you  were  smitten  by  her  beauty, 
and  you  asked  her  of  her  father.  Only  one  thing 
struck  you ;  that  she  was  poor  and  would  be  en- 
riched by  the  marriage.  A  refusal  of  your  offer 
would  have  been  ingratitude  to  a  benefactor.  They 
gave  you  Annunciata,  and  you  took  her,  brother, 
without  looking  whether  joy  was  in  her  eyes,  with- 
out asking  the  child  whether  she  willingly  followed 
you,  without  interrogating  her  heart.  In  that  coun- 
try the  heart  is  precocious  in  its  awakening — per- 
haps she  left  behind  her  some  youthful  dream- 
some  early  love Forgive  me,  Karl ;  the  subject 

is  difllicult  to  discuss." 

"  Change  it,  William,"  said  M.  Van  Amberg 
coldly. 

**  Be  it  so.  You  returned  hither,  and  when  your 
business  again  took  you  forth  upon  the  ocean,  you 
lefl  Annunciata  to  my  care.  She  lived  many  years 
with  me  in  this  house.  '  Karl,  her  youth  was  joy- 
less and  sad.  Isolated  and  silent,  she  wore  out  her 
days  without  pleasure  or  variety.  Your  two  eldest 
daughters,  now  the  life  of  our  dwelling,  were  then 
in  the  cradle.  They  were  no  society  to  their 
mother ;  I  was  a  very  grave  companion  for  that 
young  and  beautiful  creature.  I  have  little  reading 
and  knowledge,  no  imagination ;  I  like  my  quiet 
arm-chair,  my  old  books,  and  my  pipe.  I  at  first 
allowed  myself  to  believe — ^because  I  loved  to  be- 
lieve it — that  Annunciata  resembled  me-— that  tran- 
quillity and  a  comfortable  dwelling  would  suffice  for 
her  happiness,  as  they  sufficed  for  mine.  But  at 
last  I  understood — what  you,  brother,  I  fear,  have 
never  comprehended — that  she  was  never  intended 
for  a  Dutch  housewife.  In  the  first  place,  the  cli- 
mate tortured  her.  3he  constantly  asked  me  if 
finer  suinmers  would  not  come-— if  the  winters  were 
alwa3rB  so  rigorous— the  fogs  so  frequent.  I  told 
her  no,  that  the  year  was  a  bad  one ;  but  I  told  her 
a  falsehood,  for  the  winters  were  always  the  same. 
At  first  she  tried  to  sing  her  Sevillian  romances  and 
boleros,  but  soon  her  song  died  away  and  she  wept, 
for  it  reminded  her  too  much  of  her  own  native  land. 
Silent  and  motionless  she  sat,  desiring,  as  I  have 
read  in  the  Bible,  *  The  wings  of  the  dove  to  fly 
away  and  be  at  rest.'  Brother,  it  was  a  melan- 
choly sight.  You  know  not  how  slowly  the  winter 
evenings  passed  in  this  parlor.  It  was  dark  at  four, 
and  she  worked  by  lamp-light  till  bed-time.  I  en- 
deavored to  converse,  but  she  knew  nothing  of  the 
things  I  knew,  and  I  was  ignorant  of  those  that 
interested  her.  I  saw  at  last  that  the  greatest  kind- 
ness was  to  leave  her  to  herself.  She  worked  or 
was  idle,  wept  or  was  calm,  and  I  averted  my  eyes 
to  give  her  the  only  consolation  in  my  power — a 
little  liberty.    But  it  was  very  sad,  brother !" 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  broken  by  M. 
Van  Amberg.  **  Madame  Van  Amberg  was  in  her 
OMm  dwelling,"  said  he,  severely,  **  with  her  chil- 
dren, and  under  the  protection  of  a  devoted  friend. 
Her  husband  toiled  in  foreign  parts  to  increase  the 
fortune  of  the  family ;  she  remained  at  home  to  keep 
house  and  educate  her  daughters ;  all  that  is  very 
natural."     And  he  filled  his  pipe. 

"  True,"  replied  William ;  "  but  still  she  was 
unhappy.  Was  it  a  crime?  God  will  decide. 
Leave  her  to  his  justice,  Karl,  and  let  us  be  mer- 
ciful !     During  your  long  absence,  chance  conduct- 
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ed  hither  some  Spaniards  whom  Annunciata  had 
known  in  her  childhood,  and  amongst  them  the  son 
of  an  old  friend  of  her  father's.  Oh  !  with  what 
mingled  joy  and  agitation  did  the  dear  child  wel- 
come her  countrymen !  What  tears  she  shed  in 
the  midst  of  her  joy — for  she  had  forgotten  how 
10  be  happy,  and  every  emotion  made  her  weep. 
How  eagerly  she  heard  and  spoke  her  native 
tongue !  She  fancied  herself  again  in  Spain  ;  for 
a  while  she  was  almost  happy.  You  returned, 
brother,  and  you  were  cruel ;  one  day,  without  ex- 
plaining your  motives,  you  shut  your  door  upon  the 
strangers.  Tell  me,  why  would  you  not  allow 
fellow-countrymen,  friends,  a  companion  of  her 
childhood,  to  speak  to  your  wife  of  her  family  and 
native  land  ?  Why  require  complete  isolation,  and 
a  total  rupture  with  old  friends  ?  She  obeyed  with- 
out a  murmur,  but  she  suffered  more  than  you 
thought.  1  watched  her  closely ;  I,  her  old  friend. 
Since  that  fresh  proof  of  your  rigor,  she  is  sadder 
than  before.  A  third  time  she  became  a  mother; 
it  was  in  vain ;  her  unhappiness  continued.  Broth- 
er, your  hand  has  been  too  heavy  on  this  feeble 
creature." 

M.  Van  Amberg  rose,  and  slowly  paced  the 
room.  **  Have  you  finished,  William  V*  said  he ; 
**  this  conversation  is  painful,  let  it  end  here ;  do 
not  abuse  the  license  I  give  you." 

**  No  ;  I  have  yet  more  to  say.  You  are  a  cold 
and  severe  husband,  but  that  is  not  all ;  you  are  also 
an  unjust  father.  Christine,  your  third  daughter, 
is  denied  her  share  of  your  affection,  and  by  this 
partiality  you  further  wound  the  heart  of  Annunci- 
ata. Christine  resembles  her ;  she  is  what  I  can 
fency  her  mother  at  fifteen — a  lively  and  charming 
Spaniard  ;  she  has  all  her  mother's  tastes ;  like  her 
she  lives  with  difficulty  in  our  climate,  and  although 
bom  in  it,  by  a  caprice  of  nature  she  suffers  from  it 
as  Annunciata  suffered.  Brother,  the  child  is  not 
easy  to  manage ;  independent,  impassioned,  violent 
in  all  her  impressions,  she  has  a  love  of  movement 
and  liberty  which  ill  agrees  with  our  regular  habits, 
but  she  has  also  a  good  heart,  and  by  appealing  to 
it  you  might  perhaps  have  tamed  her  wild  spirit. 
For  Christine  yon  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
pitiless  judge.  Her  childhood  was  one  long  grief. 
And  thus,  rar  from  losing  her  wild  restlessness,  she 
loves  more  than  ever  to  be  abroad  and  at  liberty ; 
she  goes  out  at  daybreak ;  she  looks  upon  the  house 
as  a  cage  whose  bars  hurt  her,  and  you  vainly  en- 
deavor to  restrain  her.  Brother,  if  you  would  have 
obedience,  show  afifection.  It  is  a  power  that  suc- 
ceeds when  all  others  fail.  Why  prevent  her  mar- 
rying the  man  she  love«?  Herbert  the  student  is 
not  rich,  nor  is  his  alliance  brilliant ;  but  they  love 
each  other!" 

M.  Van  Amberg,  who  had  continued  his  walk, 
now  stopped  short,  and  coldly  replied  to  his  broth- 
er's accusations;  "Christine  is  only  fifteen,  and  I 
do  my  duty  by  curbing  the  foolish  passion  that  pre- 
maturely disturbs  her  reason.  As  to  what  you  call 
my  partiality,  you  have  explained  it  yourself  by 
the  defects  of  her  cKaracler.  You,  who  reproach 
others  as  pitiless  judges,  beware  yourself  of  judging 
too  severely.  Every  man  acts  according  to  his  in- 
ternal perceptions,  and  all  things  are  not  good  to 
be  spoken.  Empty  your  glass,  William,  and  if 
you  have  finished  your  pipe,  do  not  begin  another. 
The  business  I  had  to  discuss  with  you  will  keep 
till  another  day  ;  it  is  late,  and  I  am  tired.  It  is 
not  always  wise  to  rake  up  the  memories  of  the 
past.    I  wish  to  be  alone  a  while.     Leave  me, 


and  tell  Madame  Van  Amberg  to  come  to  me  in 
quarter  of  an  hour." 

**  Why  not  say,  •  Tell  Annunciata?'  Why  for 
so  long  a  time  has  that  strange  sweet  name  never 
passed  your  lips?" 

**  Tell  Madame  Van  Amberg  I  would  speak  with 
her,  and  leave  me  brother,"  rephed  Karl  sternly. 

William  felt  he  had  pushed  Karl  Van  Amberg 's 
patience  to  its  utmost  limit;  he  got  up  and  lefl  the 
room.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  ne  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment, then  ascended,  and  sought  Annunciata  in 
Christine's  chamber.  It  was  a  narrow  cell,  shining 
with  cleanliness,  and  containing  a  few  flowers  iit 
glasses,  a  wooden  crucifix,  with  chaplets  of  beads 
hanging  on  it,  and  a  snow-white  bed  ;  a  guitar  (it 
was  her  mother's)  was  suspended  on  the  wall. 
From  the  window  was  seen  the  meadow,  the  river, 
and  the  willows.  Christine  sat  on  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  still  weeping;  her  mother  was  beside  her, 
oflfering  her  bread  and  milk,  with  which  Christine's 
tears  mingled.  Annunciata  kissed  her  daughter's 
eyes,  and  then  furtively  wiped  her  own.  On  enter- 
ing, William  stood  for  a  few  moments  at  the  door, 
mournfully  contemplating  this  touching  picture. 

**  My  brother,  my  good  brother,"  cried  Annun- 
ciata, "  speak  to  my  child  !  She  has  forgotten 
prayer  and  obedience ;  her  heart  is  no  longer  sub- 
missive, and  her  tears  avail  nothing,  for  ^e  mur- 
murs and  menaces.  Ask  her,  brother,  by  whom  it 
was  told  her  that  life  is  joy?  that  we  live  only  to 
be  happy?  Talk  to  her  of  duty,  and  give  her 
strength  to  accomplish  it !" 

"  Your  husband  inquires  for  you,  sister.  Go,  I 
will  remain  with  Christine." 

"  I  go,  my  brother,"  replied  Annunciata.  Ap- 
proaching the  little  mirror  above  the  chimney-piece, 
she  washed  the  tear-stains  from  her  eyes,  pressed 
her  hand  upon  her  heart  to  check  its  throbbings, 
and  when  her  countenance  had  resumed  its  expres* 
sion  of  calm  composure,  she  descended  the  stairs, 
Gothon  was  seated  on  the  lower  steps. 

"  You  spoil  her,  madame,"  said  she  roughly  to 
her  mistress ;  "  foolish  ears  need  sharp  words. 
You  spoil  her." 

Gothon  had  been  in  the  house  before  Annunciata, 
and  had  been  greatly  displeased  by  the  arrival  of 
her  master's  foreigti  lady,  whose  aathority  she  never 
acknowledged.  But  she  had  served  the  Van  Am- 
bergs'  mother,  and  therefore  it  was  without  fear  of 
dismissal  that  she  oppressed,  after  her  own  fashion, 
her  timid  and  gentle  mistress. 

Annunciata  entered  the  parlor  and  remained 
standing  near  the  door  as  if  waiting  an  order.  Her 
husband's  countenance  was  graver  and  more  gloomy 
than  ever. 

"  Can  no  one  hear  us,  madame?  Are  yon  sure 
we  are  alone?" 

"  Quite  alone,  sir,"  replied  the  astonished  An- 
nunciata. 

M.  Van  Amberg  recommenced  his  walk.  For 
some  moments  he  said  nothing.  His  wife,  her 
hand  resting  on  the  back  of  an  arm-chair,  silently 
awaited  his  pleasure.     At  last  he  again  spoke. 

**  You  bring  up  your  daughter  Christine  badly  ; 
I  lefl  her  to  your  care  and  guidance,  and  you  do 
not  watch  over  her.  Do  yon  Know  where  she  goes 
and  what  she  does?" 

"  From  her  childhood,  sir,"  replied  Annunciata 
gently,  pausing  between  each  phrase,  *'  Christine 
has  loved  to  live  in  the  open  air.  She  is  delicate, 
and  requires  sun  and  liberty  to  strengthen  her.  Till 
now  you  have  allowed  her  to  live  thus ;  I  saw  no 
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hann  in  letting  her  follow  her  natural  bent.  If  you 
disaimrDYe,  sir,  she  will  obey  your  orders/' 

"  You  hrinfir  op  your  (laughter  badly,"  coldly 
repeated  M.  Van  Amberg.  '*  She  wiU  dishonor 
the  name  she  bears." 

"Sir!"  exclaimed  Annunciata,  her  cheeks  suf- 
fused with  the  deepest  crimson ;  her  eyes  emitting 
a  momentary  but  vivid  flash. 

"  Look  to  it,  madarae,  I  will  have  my  name  re- 
spected, that  you  know !  You  also  know  I  am 
informed  of  whatever  passes  in  my  house.  Your 
daughter  secretly  meets  a  man  to  whom  I  refused 
her  hand ;  this  morning,  at  six  o'clock,  they  were 
together  on  the  river  bank !" 

"My  daughter!  my  daughter!" — cried  Annun- 
ciata  in  disconsolate  tones.  "  Oh !  it  is  impossible ! 
She  is  innocent !  she  shall  remain  so !  I  will  place 
myself  between  her  and  evil,  I  will  save  my  child ! 
I  will  take  her  in  my  arms,  and  close  her  ears  to 
dangerous  words.  My  daughter,  I  will  say,  remain 
innocent,  remain  honored,  if  you  would  not  see  me 
die!" 

With  unmoved  eye  M.  Van  Amberg  beheld  the 
mother's  emotion.  Beneath  his  frozen  gaze.  An- 
ounciata  felt  embarrassed  by  her  own  agitation ; 
she  made  an  eflfort  to  calm  herself;  then,  with 
clasped  hands,  and  eyes  filled  with  tears,  which 
she  would  not  allow  to  flow,  she  resumed,  in  a  con- 
strained voice : 

**  Is  this  beyond  doubt,  sir?" 

"  It  is,"  replied  M.  Van  Amberg ;  "  I  never  ac- 
cuse without  certainty." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  M.  Van  Amberg 
again  spoke. 

"  You  will  lock  Christine  in  her  room,  and  bring 
me  the  key.  She  will  have  time  to  reflect,  and  I 
trust  reflection  will  be  of  service  to  her ;  in  a  pro- 
longed seclusion  she  will  lose  that  love  of  motion 
and  liberty  which  leads  her  into  harm  ;  the  silence 
of  complete  solitude  will  allay  the  tumult  of  her 
thoughts.  None  shall  enter  her  room,  save  Gothon, 
who  shall  take  her  her  meals,  and  return  me  the 
key.    This  is  what  I  have  decided  upon  as  proper." 

Madame  Van  Amberg's  lips  opened  several  times 
to  speak,  but  her  courage  failed  her.  At  last  she 
advanced  a  pace  or  two. 

"  But  I,  sir,  I,"  said  she  in  a  stifled  voice,  "7 
am  to  see  my  child  !" 

"  I  said  no  one,"  replied  M.  Van  Amberg. 

"  But  she  will  despair,  if  none  sustain  her.  1 
will  be  severe  with  her ;  you  may  be  assured  I  will ! 
Let  me  see  her,  if  only  once  a  day.  She  may  fall 
ill  of  grief,  and  who  will  know  it?  Grothon  dislikes 
her.  For  pity's  sake,  let  me  see  Christine  !  For 
a  minute  only,  a  single  minute." 

M.  Van  Amberg  once  more  stood  still,  and  fixed 
upon  his  wife  a  look  that  made  her  stagger.  "  Not 
another  word  !"  he  said.  "  I  allow  no  discussion, 
madame.  No  one  shall  see  Christine;  do  you 
hear?" 

"  I  will  obey,"  replied  Annunciata. 

*'  Convey  my  orders  to  your  daughter.  At  din- 
ner bring  me  the  key  of  her  room.     Go." 

Madame  Van  Amberg  found  Christine  alone, 
seated  on  her  bed,  and  exhausted  by  long  weeping. 
Her  beautiful  face,  at  times  so  energetic,  wore  an 
expression  of  profound  and  touching  dejection. 
Her  long  hair  fell  in  disorder  on  her  shoulders,  her 
figure  was  bent,  as  if  weighed  down  by  grief ;  her 
rosary  had  fallen  from  her  half-open  hand  ;  she  had 
tried  to  obey  her  mother  and  to  pray,  but  had  been 
able  onlY  to  weep.  Her  black  mantle,  still  damp 
with  rain,  lay  upon  a  table,  a  few  willow  sprays 
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peeping  from  its  silken  folds.  Christine  eyed  them 
with  mingled  love  and  melancholy.  She  thought 
it  a  century  since  she  saw  the  sun  rise  on  the  river, 
on  the  old  trees,  and  on  Herbert's  skiflf.  Her  mother 
slowly  approached  her. 

**  My  child,"  said  she,  **  where  were  you  at  day- 
break this  morning?" 

Christine  raised  her  eyes  to  her  mother's  face, 
looked  at  her,  but  did  not  answer.  Annunciata 
repeated  her  question  without  change  of  word  or 
tone.  Then  Christine  let  herself  slide  from  the  bed 
te  the  ground,  and  kneeled  before  her  mother. 

"  I  was  seated,"  said  she,  "  upon  the  trunk  of  a 
wUlow  that  overhangs  the  stream.  I  was  near 
Herbert's  boat." 

"  Christine !"  exclaimed  Madame  Van  Amberg, 
"  can  it  be  true?  Oh,  my  child,  could  you  so  in- 
fringe the  commands  laid  upon  you  !  Could  voa 
thus  forget  my  lessons  and  advice !  Christine , 
you  thought  not  of  me  when  you  committed  that 
fault!" 

"  Herbert  said  to  me,  *  Come,  yon  shall  be  my 
wife,  I  will  love  yon  eternally,  you  shall  be  free 
and  happy ;  all  is  ready  for  our  marriage  and  our 
flight;  come!'  I  replied,  'I  will  not  leave  my 
mother!'  Mother,  you  have  been  my  safeguard; 
if  it  be  a  crime  to  follow  Herbert,  it  is  the  thought 
of  you  alone  that  prevented  my  committing  it.  I 
would  not  leave  my  mother !" 

A  beam  of  joy  illumined  Annunciata's  counte- 
nance. Murmuring  a  thanksgiving  to  Grod,  she 
raised  her  kneeling  child  and  seated  her  by  her 
side. 

"  Speak  to  me,  Christine,"  she  said,  "  open  your 
heart,  and  tell  me  all  your  thoughts.  Together 
we  will  regret  your  faults,  and  seek  hope  lor  the 
future.     Speak,  my  daughter ;  conceal  nothing." 

Christine  laid  her  head  upon  her  mother's  shoul- 
der, put  one  of  her  little  hands  in  hers,  sighed 
deeply,  as  though  her  heart  were  too  oppressed  for 
words,  and  spoke  at  last  with  efibrt  and  fatigue. 

"  Mother,"  she  said,  "  I  have  nothing  to  confess 
that  you  do  not  already  know.  I  love  Herbert. 
He  is  but  a  poor  student,  intrusted  to  my  father's 
care,  but  he  has  a  noble  heart — like  mine,  some- 
what sad.  He  knovrs  much,  and  he  is  gentle  to 
those  who  know  nothing.  Poor,  he  is  proud  as  a 
king ;  he  loves,  and  he  tells  it  only  to  her  who 
knows  it.  My  mother,  I  love  Herbert !  He  asked 
my  hand  of  my  father,  whose  reply  was  a  smile  of 
scorn.  Then  he  was  kept  from  me,  and  I  tried  to 
exist  without  seeing  him.  I  could  not  do  it.  I 
made  many  nettvaines  on  the  rosary  you  gave  me. 
I  had  seen  you  weep  and  pray,  mother,  and  I  said 
to  myself— Now  that  I  weep  as  she  does,  I  must 
also  pray  like  her.  But  it  happened  once,  as  day 
broke,  that  I  saw  a  small  boat  descend  the  stream, 
then  go  up  again,  and  again  descend ;  fT9m  time  to 
time  a  white  sail  fluttered  in  the  air  as  one  flutters 
a  kerchief  to  a  departing  friend.  My  thoughts, 
then  as  now,  were  on  Herbert;  I  ran  across  the 
meadow — I  reached  the  stream.  Mother,  it  was 
he!  hoping  and  waiting  my  coming.  Long  and 
mournfully  we  bewailed  our  separation ;  fervenUy 
we  vowed  to  love  each  other  till  death.  This  morn- 
ing Herbert,  discouraged  and  weary  of  waiting  a 
change  in  our  position,  urged  me  to  fly  with  him. 
I  might  have  fled,  mother,  but  I  thought  of  you  and 
remained.  I  have  told  you  all ;  if  I  have  done 
wron^ ,  forgive  me,  dearest  motlier !" 

With  deep  emotion  Madame  Van  Amberg  lis- 
tened to  her  daughter,  and  remained  buried  in  re- 
flection, when  Christine  paused.    Sh^  felt  that  the 
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yoan^  girl's  saffering  heart  needed  gentle  lessons, 
affectionate  advice  ;  and,  instead  of  these,  she  was 
the  bearer  of  a  sentence  whose  severity  must  aggra- 
vate the  evil — she  was  compelled  to  deny  her  sick 
child  the  remedies  that  might  have  saved  her. 

'*  Tou  love  him  very  dearly  then,"  said  she  at 
last,  fixing  a  long,  melancholy  look  on  her  daugh- 
ter's countenance. 

"Oh,  mother!"  exclaimed  Christine,  **I  love 
him  with  all  my  soul !  My  life  is  passed  in  expect- 
ing, seeing,  remembering  him!  I  could  never 
make  you  comprehend  how  entirely  my  heart  is  his. 
Oflen  I  dream  of  dying  for  him,  not  to  save  his  life, 
that  were  too  easy  and  natural,  but  uselessly,  at  his 
oummand. " 

**  Hush !  Christine,  hush !  you  frighten  me," 
cried  Annunciata,  facing  both  hands  upon  her 
daughter's  mouth .  JBy  a  quick  movement  Christine 
disengaged  herself  from  her  mother's  arms. 

**Ah  I"  she  exclaimed,  "  you  know  not  what  it 
is  to  love  as  I  do !  My  father  could  never  let  him- 
self be  loved  thus!" 

'*  Be  silent,  my  child !  be  silent !"  repeated  An- 
nunciata energetically.  "  Oh,  my  daughter !  how 
to  instil  into  your  heart  thoughts  of  peace  and  duty ! 
Almighty  Father !  bless  my  weak  words,  that  they 
may  touch  her  soul !  Christine,  hear  me  !" 

Annunciata  took  her  daughter's  hands,  and  com- 
pelled her  to  stand  before  her.  "  My  child,"  she 
said,  '*  you  know  nothing  of  life ;  you  walk  at  ran- 
dom, and  are  about  to  wander  from  the  right  path. 
All  young  hearts  have  been  troubled  as  yours  is 
now.  The  noble  ones  have  struggled  and  tri- 
umphed ;  the  others  have  fallen !  Life  is  no  easy 
and  pleasant  passage ;  its  trials  are  many  and  pain- 
ful— ^its  struggles  severe ;  believe  me,  for  us  women 
there  is  no  true  happiness  without  the  bounds  of 
duty.  And  when  happiness  is  not  our  destiny, 
many  great  things  still  remain  to  us.  Honor,  the 
esteem  of  others,  are  not  mere  empty  words.  Hear 
me,  beloved  child  !  That  God,  whom  from  your 
infancy  I  have  taught  vou  to  love,  do  you  not  fear 
offending  him?  Seek  him,  and  you  will  find  better 
consolation  than  I  can  offer.  Christine,  we  love  in 
Grod  those  from  whom  we  are  severed  on  earth. 
He,  who  in  his  infinite  wisdom  imposed  so  many 
fetters  on  the  heart  of  women,  foresaw  the  sacrifices 
they  would  entail,  and  surely  he  has  kept  treasures 
of  love  for  hearts  that  break  in  obedience  to  duty." 

Annunciata  rapidly  wiped  the  tears  inundating 
her  fine  countenance;  then  clasping  Christine's 
arm — 

'*  On  your  knees,  my  child !  on  our  knees  both 
of  us  before  the  Christ  I  gave  you  !  *T  is  nearly 
dark,  and  yet  we  still  discern  Him — ^his  arms  seem- 
ing to  open  for  us.  Bless  and  save  and  console  my 
child,  oh  merciful  God !  Appease  her  heart ;  make 
it  humble  and  obedient !" 

Her  prayer  at  an  end,  she  rose,  and  throwing  her 
arms  round  Christine,  who  had  passively  allowed 
herself  to  be  placed  on  her  knees  and  lifted  up  again, 
she  embraced  her  tenderly,  pressed  her  to  her  heart, 
and  bathed  her  hair  with  tears.  "  My  daughter," 
she  murmured  between  her  kisses,  "  my  daughter, 
speak  to  me.  Utter  one  word  that  I  may  take  with 
me  as  a  hope  !  My  child,  will  yon  not  speak  to 
your  mother?" 

'*  Mother,  I  love  Herbert !"  was  Christine's  reply. 

Annunciata  looked  despairinglv  at  her  child,  at 
the  crucifix  upon  the  wall,  at  the  darkening  sky 
seen  through  the  open  window.  The  dinner-beU 
rang.  Madame  Van  Amberg  made  a  strong  effort 
JO  collect  and  express  her  ideas. 


"  M.  Van  Amberg,"  said  she  iu  broken  voice, 
*'  orders  yon  to  remain  in  your  room.  I  am  to  take 
him  the  key.  You  are  to  see  no  one.  The  hour 
is  come,  and  he  expects  me." 

**  A  prisoner !"  cried  Christine ;  **  a  prisoner — 
alone,  all  day !    Death  rather  than  that !" 

"He  will  have  it  so,"  repeated  Annunciata, 
mournfully ;  "  I  must  obey.  He  will  have  it  so." 
And  she  approached  the  door,  casting  upon  Chris- 
tine a  look  of  such  ineffable^ love  and  grief,  that  the 
young  girl,  fascinated  by  the  gaze,  let  her  depart 
without  opposition.  The  key  turned  in  the  lock, 
and  Annunciata,  supporting  herself  by  the  banister, 
slowly  descended.  She  found  M.  van  Amberg 
alone  in  the  parlor. 

"  You  have  been  a  long  time  up  stairs,"  said  he. 
"  Have  you  convinced  yourself  that  your  daughter 
saw  the  student  Herbert  this  morning?" 

"  She  did,"  murmured  Annunciata. 

**  You  have  told  her  my  orders?" 

*'  I  have  done  so." 

"  Where  is  the  key  ?"    She  we  it  him. 

"  Now  to  dinner,"  said  M.  van  Amberg,  walk- 
ing into  the  dining-room.  Annunciata  endeavored 
to  follow  him,  but  her  strength  failed  her,  and  she 
sank  upon  a  chair. 

M.  Van  Amberg  sat  down  alone  to  his  dinner. 

"  A  prisoner !"  repeated  Christine  in  her  soli- 
tude ;  "  apart  from  all !  shut  up !  Yon  meadow 
was  too  wide  a  range ;  the  house  too  spacious  a 
prison.  I  must  have  a  narrower  cell,  with  more 
visible  walls — a  straiter  captivity !  They  deprive 
me  of  the  little  air  I  breathed — ^the  scanty  hberty 
I  found  means  to  enjoy !" 

She  opened  the  window  to  its  full  extent ;  leaned 
upon  the  sill,  and  looked  at  the  sky.  It  was  very 
dark  ;  heavy  clouds  hid  the  stars ;  no  light  fell  upon 
the  earth  ;  different  shades  of  obscurity  ^one  marked 
the  outlines  of  objects.  The  willows,  so  beautiful 
when  Herbert  and  the  sun  were  there,  were  now  a 
black  and  motionless  mass ;  dead  silence,  reigned 
around.  In  view  of  nature  thus  lifeless  and  light- 
less,  hopes  of  happiness  could  hardly  enter  the 
heart.  Christine  was  in  a  fever ;  she  felt  oppressed 
and  crushed  by  unkindly  influences,  by  the  indif- 
ference of  friends,  by  a  tyrant's  will,  even  by  the 
cold  and  mournful  night.  The  young  girl's  heart 
beat  quickly  and  rebeiliously. 

"Beit  so!"  she  exclaimed  aloud;  *Met  them 
have  their  way !  They  may  render  me  unhappy ; 
I  will  not  coniplain.  They  sanctify  my  love  by 
persecution.  Happy,  I  should  perhaps  have  been 
ashamed  to  love  so  much.  But  they  rob  me  of  air 
and  liberty ;  I  suffer ;  I  weep.  Ah !  I  feel  proud 
that  my  heart  still  throbs  with  joy  in  the  miost  of 
so  many  evils.  My  sufferings  will  hallow  my  love, 
will  compel  the  respect  of  those  who  scoffed  and 
slighted  it.  Herbert !  dear  Herbert !  where  are  you 
at  this  moment?  Do  you  joyfully  anticipate  to- 
morrow's dawn ;  are  you  busy  with  your  boat,  pre- 
Saring  it  for  its  early  cruise  ?  Or  do  you  sleep, 
reaming  of  the  old  willows  in  the  meadow,  hear- 
ing the  waters  murmur  through  their  branches,  and 
the  voice  of  Christine  promising  her  return  ?  But 
no ;  it  cannot  be ;  our  hearts  are  too  united  for  their 
feelings  thus  to  differ !  You  are  sad,  my  love,  and 
you  know  not  why ;  I  am  sad  with  knowledge  of 
our  misfortune — 'tis  the  sole  difference  separation 
can  establish  between  us.  When  shall  we  meet 
again,  Herbert?  Alas!  I  know  not,  but  meet  we 
assuredly  shall.  If  God  lets  me  live,  he  wOl  let  me 
love  you." 

Christine  shut  the  window  and  threw  herself  oo 
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ler  bed  without  undressing.     It  was  cold;  she 

aped  herself  in  her  mantle,  and  gradually  her 
sank  upon  her  breast.  Her  hands,  at  first 
pressed  against  each  other,  opened  and  fell  by  her 
sides.  She  dropped  asleep,  like  an  infant,  in  the 
midst  of  her  tears. 

The  first  sun-rays,  feeble  though  they  were, 
awoke  Christine,  who  sprang  hastily  firom  her 
couch.  *'  Herbert  waits  tor  me !"  she  exclaimed. 
At  her  age  memory  is  better  for  joy  than  for  sor- 
row. For  her  the  dawn  of  day  was  still  a  rendez- 
Tous  of  love.  The  next  moment  she  awoke  to  the 
consciousness  of  her  captivity.  She  went  to  the 
window,  leaned  out  as  on  the  previous  evening,  and 
looked  mournfully  around.  In  a  comer  of  the 
heavens  was  a  glow  of  light,  intercepted  by  billows 
of  cloud.  The  pale  foliage  of  the  willows  shivered 
in  the  breeze,  which  rufSed  the  leaves  vtrithout 
bonding  the  branches ;  the  long,  fine  grass  of  the 
meadow  was  seen  through  a  vale  of  fog,  as  jei 
nndispelled  by  the  sun.  The  sounds  of  awakening 
nature  had  not  yet  begun,  when  a  white  sail  stood 
out  upon  the  surface  of  the  stream,  gliding  lightly 
along  like  the  open  wing  of  a  graceful  bird.  It 
passed  to  and  fro  in  front  of  the  meadow ;  was 
lowered  before  the  trees,  and  then  again  displayed, 
bending  the  boat's  gunwale  to  the  water's  surnce, 
hovering  continually  around  a  point  of  the  bank,  as 
though  confined  within  the  circle  of  an  invisible 
fiiscination.  At  long  intervals  the  wind  brought  a 
&int  and  scarce  perceptible  sound,  like  the  last 
notes  of  a  song ;  then  the  little  bark  sgain  manoeu- 
Tred,  and  its  sail  flapped  in  the  air.  llie  pale  tints 
of  dawn  gave  way  to  the  warmer  sunbeams ;  pas- 
sengers appeared  upon  the  bank;  trading  boats 
ascended  the  river ;  the  windows  of  the  red  brick 
house  opened  as  if  to  inhale  the  morning  air.  The 
boat  lowered  its  sail,  and  floated  slowly  away  at  the 
will  of  the  current.  Christine  looked  afler  it  and 
wept. 

Twice  during  that  day  Gothon  opened  the  door 
of  the  young  {rirPs  chamber,  and  brought  her  a  fru- 
p^al  meal.  Twice  did  Gothon  depart  without  utter- 
me  a  word.  The  whole  day  passed  in  silence  and 
solitude.  Christine  knew  not  now  to  get  rid  of  the 
weary  hours.  She  knelt  before  the  crucifix,  her 
alabaster  rosary  in  her  hand,  her  head  raised  to- 
wards the  cross,  and  prayed.  But  her  prayer  was 
for  Herbert,  to  see  him  again ;  she  never  dreamed 
of  praying  to  forget  him.  Then  she  took  down  the 
guitar,  pmed  round  her  neck  the  faded  blue  riband, 
tied  on  it  at  Seville,  and  which  her  mother  would 
never  allow  to  be  changed.  She  struck  a  few  chords 
of  the  songs  she  best  loved ;  but  her  voice  was 
choked,  and  her  tears  flowed  more  abundantly  when 
she  tried  to  sing.  She  collected  the  little  sprays  of 
willow,  and  placed  them  in  a  book  to  dry  and  pre- 
serve them.  But  the  day  was  very  long ;  and  the 
poor  child  fluttered  in  her  prison  like  a  caged  bird, 
with  an  anguish  that  each  moment  increased.  Her 
head  burned,  her  bosom  throbbed.  At  last  night 
came.  Seated  near  the  open  window,  the  cold 
calmed  her  a  little.  They  brought  her  no  light, 
and  time  passed  more  slowly  than  ever.  She  went 
to  bed,  but,  deprived  of  her  accustomed  exercise, 
tormented  by  a  thousand  anxieties,  she  could  not 
sleep ;  she  got  up,  walked  about  in  the  darkness, 
and  again  lay  down;  slumber  still  avoided  her.* 
This  time  her  eyes,  red  with  tears  and  watchful- 
ness, beheld  the  sunrise  without  illusion ;  she  did 
not  for  a  moment  forget  her  captivity,  but  looked 
mournfully  out  at  the  little  sail  whidi,  faithful  to 
OS  rendezvous,  came  each  morning  with  the  sun. 


Again,  none  but  Gothon  disturbed  her  solitude. 
During  another  long  day,  Christine,  alternately 
desponding  and  excited,  walked,  wept,  lamented, 
and  prayed.  Ni^ht  came  again.  Nothing  broke 
the  sUenoe ;  the  lights  in  the  red  house  were  extin- 
guished one  aiUir  the  other.  Profound  darkness 
covered  the  earth.  Christine  remained  at  her  win- 
dow, insensible  to  cold.  Suddenly  she  started; 
she  heard  her  name  pronounced  in  low  tones  at  the 
foot  of  the  wall.     She  listened. 

*'  Christine,  my  daughter !"  repeated  the  voice. 

"Mother!"  exclaimed  Christine,  "you  out  in 
this  dreadful  weather !     I  conjure  you  to  go  in !" 

**  I  have  been  two  days  in  bed,  my  child ;  I  have 
been  unwell ;  to-night  I  am  better ;  I  felt  it  impos- 
sible to  remain  longer  without  seeing  you,  who  are 
my  life,  my  strength,  my  health !  Oh  !  you  were 
riffht  not  to  leave  me ;  it  would  have  killed  me. 
How  are  you,  dear  Christine?  Have  you  all  you 
require!      How  do  you  live,  deprived  of  my  ca- 


"  Dearest  mother,  for  heaven's  sake,  go  in  !  The 
night  is  damp  and  cold ;  it  will  be  your  death !" 

'*  Your  voice  wanns  me ;  it  is  far  from  you  that 
I  feel  chill  and  faint.  Dearest  chUd,  my  heart  sends 
you  a  thousand  kisses." 

"  1  receive  them  on  my  knees,  mother,  my  arms 
extended  towards  you.  But,  when  shall  I  see  you 
again!" 

"  When  you  submit,  and  promise  to  obey ;  when 
yon  no  longer  seek  him  you  are  forbidden  to  see, 
and  whom  you  must  forget.  My  daughter,  it  is 
your  duty." 

**  Oh  mother,  I  thought  your  heart  could  better 
understand  what  it  never  felt.  I  thought  you  re- 
spected the  true  sentiments  of  the  soul,  and  that 
your  lips  knew  not  how  to  utter  the  word  *  forget.' 
If  I  forgot,  I  should  be  a  mere  silly  child,  capri- 
cious, unruly,  unworthy  your  tenderness.  If  my 
malady  is  without  remedy,  I  am  a  steadfast  woman, 
suffering  and  self-sacrificing.  Grood  Grod !  How 
is  it  you  do  not  understand  that!" 

*M  understand,"  mnrmured  Annunciata,  but  in 
so  low  a  tone,  that  she  was  sure  her  daughter  could 
not  hear  her. 

**  Motlier,"  resumed  Christine,  **  go  to  my  father ! 
summon  up  that  courage  which  fails  you  when  you 
alone  are  concerned  ;  speak  boldly  to  him,  tell  hior 
what  I  have  told  you  ;  demand  my  liberty,  my  hap 
piness." 

**  I !"  exclaimed  Annunciata  in  terror,  "  I  brave 
M.  Van  Amberg,  and  oppose  his  will !" 

"  Not  oppose,  but  supplicate !  .compel  his  heart 
to  understand  what  mine  experiences.;  force  him  to 
see  and  hear  and  feel  that  my  life  may  cease,  but 
not  my  love.  Who  can  do  it  if  you  cannot!  I  am 
a  captive.  My  sisters  know  not  love,  my  uncle 
William  has  never  known  it.  It  needs  a  woman's 
voice  to  express  a  woman's  feelings." 

*'  Christine,  you  know  not  what  you  ask.  The 
eflbrt  is  above  my  strength." 

**  I  ask  a  proof  of  my  mother*s  love ;  I  am  sure 
she  will  give  it  me." 

'^  I  shall  die  in  so  doing.  M.  Van  Amberg  can 
kill  me  by  a  word." 

Christine  started  and  trembled.  "Do  not  go 
then,  dearest  mother.  Forgive  my  egotism;  I 
thought  only  of  myself.  If  my  father  has  such  ter- 
rible power,  avoid  his  anger.  I  will  wait,  and  en- 
treat none  but  GJod." 

There  was  a  brief  pause.  "Christine,"  said 
Madame  Van  Amberg,  "since  I  am  your  only 
hope,  your  sole  reliance,  and  you  have  called  me  to 
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vour  aid,  I  will  speak  to  him.  Our  fate  is  in  the 
i.ands  of  heaven." 

Annunciata  interrapted  herself  by  a  cry  of  ter- 
mor; a  hand  rudely  grasped  her  arm  ;  M.  Van  Am- 
I  tTg,  without  uttering  a  word,  dragged  her  to  the 
•uuse  door,  compelled  her  to  enter,  took  out  the 
.^y,  and  made  her  pass  before  him  into  the  parlor. 
V  lamp  burned  dimly  upon  the  table,  its  oil  nearly 
^hausted ;  at  times  it  emitted  a  bright  flash,  and 
.leo  suddenly  became  nearly  extinguished.  The 
■omers  of  the  room  were  in  darkness,  the  doors 
<nd  windows  closed,  perfect  silence  reiffned;  the 
mly  object  on  which  a  strong  light  fell,  was  the 
-ountenance  of  M.  Van  Amberg.  It  was  calm, 
>.old,  motionless.  His  great  height,  the  piercing 
look  of  his  pale  gray  eyes,  the  austere  regularity 
of  his  features,  combined  to  gvre  him  the  aspect  of 
an  implacable  judge. 

'*  You  would  speak  with  me,  madame,"  said  he 
to  Annunciata,  '*  I  am  here,  speak !" 

On  entering  the  parlor,  Annunciata  let  herself 
fall  into  a  chair.  Her  clothes  streamed  with  water ; 
her  hair,  heavy  with  rain,  fell  upon  her  shoulders, 
her  extreme  paleness  gave  her  the  appearance  of  a 
corpse  rather  than  of  a  living  creature.  Terror 
obliterated  memory  even  of  what  had  just  occurred, 
her  mind  was  confused,  she  felt  only  that  she  stif- 
fered  horribly.  Her  husband's  voice  and  words 
restored  the  chain  of  her  ideas ;  the  poor  woman 
thought  of  her  child,  made  a  violent  effort,  raUied 
her  strength,  and  rose  to  her  feet. 

'*  Now  then,"  she  murmured,  **  since  it  mast  be 
so!" 

M.  Van  Amberg  waited  in  silence,  his  arms 
crossed  upon  his  breast,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  his 
wife ;  he  stood  like  a  statue,  assisting  neither  by 
word  nor  gesture  the  poor  creature  who  trembled 
before  him.  Annunciata  looked  long  at  him  before 
speaking ;  she  hoped  that  at  sight  of  her  tears  and 
sufferings,  M.  Van  Amberg  would  remember  he 
had  loved  her.  She  threw  her  whole  soul  into  her 
eyes,  but  not  a  muscle  of  her  husband  *s  countenance 
moved.    He  waited  for  her  to  break  silence. 

"  I  need  your  indulgence,"  she  at  last  said ;  "it 
costs  me  a  marful  effort  to  address  you.  In  general 
I  do  but  answer ;  I  am  unaccustomed  to  speak  first, 
and  1  am  afiraid.  I  dread  your  anger ;  have  com- 
{Mission  on  a  trembling  woman,  who  would  fain  be 
silent,  and  who  must  speak.  Christine^s  happiness 
is  in  your  hands.  The  poor  child  implores  me  to 
•often  your  rigor.  •  •  •  Did  I  refuse,  not  a 
creature  upon  earth  would  intercede  for  her.  This 
is  why  I  venture  to  petition  you,  sir." 

M.  Van  Amberg  continued  silent.  Annunciata 
wiped  the  tears  from  her  cheeks,  and  resumed  with 
more  courage. 

*'  The  poor  child  is  much  to  be  pitied  ;  she  has 
inherited  the  faults  you  blame  in  me.  Believe  me, 
sir,  I  have  labored  hard  to  check  them  in  the  bud. 
I  have  striven,  exhorted,  punished,  have  spared  nei- 
ther advice  nor  prayers,  but  all  in  vain.  God  has 
not  been  pleased  to  spare  me  this  new  grief.  Her 
nature  is  unchangeable  :  she  is  to  blame,  but  she 
is  also  much  to  he  pitied.  Christine  loves  with  aJl 
her  soul.  Women  die  of  such  love  as  hers,  and 
when  they  do  not  die,  they  suffer  frightfully.  For 
pity's  sake,  air,  let  her  marry  him  she  loves !" 

Annunciata  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and 
awaited  in  an  agony  of  anxiety  her  husband's  reply. 

<'  Your  dauffnter,"  said  M.  Van  Amberg,  '<  is 
still  a  child ;  she  has  inherited,  as  you  say,  a  char- 
acter that  needs  restraint.  I  will  not  yield  to  the 
first  caprice  that  traverses  her  silly  head.  Herbert 
is  only  two-and-twenty ;  we  know  nothing  of  his 
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character.  Your  daughter  requires  a  protector,  and 
a  judicious  guide.  Herbert  has  neither  family,  foe 
tune,  nor  position.  He  shall  never  be  the  husband 
of  a  woman  who  bears  the  name  of  Mademoiselle 
Van  Amberg!" 

**Sir!"  cried  Annunciata,  clasping  her  hands 
and  breathless  with  emotion,  '*  sir  !  the  best  guid- 
ance for  a  woman*8  life  is  a  union  with  the  man  she 
loves !  It  is  her  best  safeguard  ;  it  strengthens  her 
against  the  cares  of  the  world.  I  entreat  you, 
Karl!"  exclaimed  Madame  Van  Amberg,  falling 
upon  her  knees,  '*  have  compassion  on  my  daugh- 
ter !  Do  not  render  duty  a  torture :  do  not  exact 
from  her  too  much  courage !  We  are  weak  crea- 
tures ;  we  have  need  both  of  love  and  virtue.  Place 
her  not  in  the  terrible  necessity  of  choosing  between 
them.     Pity,  Kari,  pity !" 

''  Madame,"  cried  M.  Van  Amberg,  and  this  time 
his  frame  was  agitated  by  a  slight  nervous  trembling, 
**  Madame,  you  are  very  bold  to  speak  to  me  thus ! 
You !  you !  to  dare  to  hold  such  language  to  me ! 
Silence !  and  teach  your  daughter  not  to  hesitate 
in  her  choice  between  good  and  evil.  Do  that,  in- 
stead of  weeping  uselessly  at  my  feet." 

<*  Yes,  it  is  bold  of  me,  sir,  thus  to  address  you ; 
but  I  have  found  courage  in  suffering.  I  am  ill— 
in  pain — my  life  is  worthless,  save  as  a  sacrifice- 
let  my  child  take  it,  1  will  speak  for  her !  Her  fote 
is  in  your  hands,  do  not  crush  her  by  a  cruel  deci- 
sion !  An  absolute  judge  and  master  should  be 
guarded  in  word  and  deed,  for  a  reckoning  will  be  ' 
a^ked  of  him !     Be  merciful  to  my  child  !" 

M.  Van  Amberg  approached  his  wife,  took  her 
arm,  placed  his  other  hand  on  her  mouth,  and 
said: — 

**  Silence !  I  command  you  ;  no  such  scenes  in 
my  house,  no  noise  and  whimpering.  Your  daugh- 
ters sleep  within  a  few  yards  of  you,  do  not  disturb 
their  repose.  Your  servants  are  above,  do  not 
awaken  them.  Silence !  You  had  no  business  to 
speak  ;  I  was  wrong  to  listen  to  you.  Never  dare 
again  to  discuss  my  orders ;  it  is  I  whom  your  chil- 
dren must  obey,  I  whom  you  must  obey  yourself. 
Retire  to  your  apartment,  and  to-morrow  let  vae 
find  you  what  you  yesterday  were." 

M.  Van  Amberg  had  regained  his  usual  calmness. 
He  walked  slowly  from  the  room. 

*' Oh,  my  daughter!"  exclaimed  Annunciata, 
despairingly,  **  nothing  have  I  been  able  to  do  for 
you !  Merciful  Father !  what  wiF  become  of  nie, 
placed  between  him  and  her,  both  inflexible  in  their 
resolves!" 

The  lamp  which  feebly  illuminated  this  scene  of 
sorrow,  now  suddenly  went  out  and  \eh  the  un- 
happy mother  in  profound  darkness.  The  rain  beat 
against  the  windows — the  wind  howled — the  house 
clock  struck  four. 

Christine  had  seen  M.  Van  Amberg  seize  An- 
nunciata's  arm,  and  lead  her  away  with  him ;  after- 
wards she  had  distinguished,  through  the  slight 
partitions  of  the  house,  a  faint  echo  as  of  mingled 
sobs,  entreaties,  and  reproaches.  She  undei%tood 
that  her  fate  was  deciding — ^that  her  poor  mother 
had  devoted  herself  for  her,  and  was  face  to  face 
with  the  stem  ruler  whose  look  alone  she  usually 
dared  not  brave.  Christine  passed  the  night  in  ter- 
rible anxiety,  abandoning  herself  alternately  to  dis- 
couragement and  to  joyful  hopes.  At  her  age  it  is 
not  easy  to  despair.  Fear,  however,  predominated 
over  every  other  emotion,  and  she  would  have  given 
years  of  existence  to  learn  what  had  passed.  But 
the  day  went  by  like  the  previous  one.  She  saw 
none  but  Gothon.  Her  she  ventured  to  question, 
but  the  old  servant  had  orders  not  to  answer.        j 
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Another  day  elapsed.  Chriatine's  solitade  was 
still  nnbroksD,  no  friendly  yoice  reached  her  ear, 
no  kind  hand  lifted  the  veil  shrouding  her  future. 
The  poor  girl  was  exhausted ;  she  had  not  even  the 
energy  of  grief.  She  wept  without  complaint,  al- 
most without  a  murmur.  Night  came,  and  she  fell 
asleep,  exhausted  by  her  sorrow.  She  had  scarcely 
slept  an  hour  when  she  was  awakened  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  door,  and  Gothon,  lamp  in  hand,  ap- 
proached her  bed.  *'  Get  up,  mademoiselle,"  said 
the  servant,  **  and  follow  me." 

Christine  dressed  herself  as  in  a  dream,  and  has- 
tily followed  Gothon,  who  conducted  her  to  her 
mother's  room,  opened  the  door,  and  drew  back  to 
let  her  pass.  A  sad  spectacle  met  the  young  girFs 
eyes.  Annunciata,  pde  and  almost  inanimate,  lay 
in  the  agonies  of  death.  Her  presentiment  had  not 
deceived  her ;  suffering  and  agitation  had  snapped 
the  slender  strings  that  bound  her  to  the  earth. 
The  light  of  the  lamp  fell  full  upon  her  features, 
whose  gentle  beauty  pain  was  impotent  to  deface. 
Resignation  and  courage  were  upon  her  counte- 
nance, over  which  came  a  gleam  of^joy  when  rhna- 
tme  appeared.  Wilhelmina  and  Maria  knelt  and 
wept  at  the  foot  of  their  mother's  bed.  William 
stood  a  little  apart,  holding  a  prayer-book,  but  his 
eyes  had  left  the  page  to  look  at  Annunciata,  and 
two  large  tears  trembled  on  their  lids.  M.  Van 
Amberg,  seated  beside  his  wife's  pillow,  had  his 
face  shaded  by  his  hand,  so  that  none  could  see  its 
expression. 

With  a  piercing  cry,  Christine  rushed  to  Madame 
Van  Amberg,  who  received  her  in  her  arms. 
**  Mother!"  she  cried,  her  cheek  against  Annunci- 
ata's,  **  it  is  I  who  have  killed  you !  For  love  of 
me  you  have  exceeded  your  strength." 

**  No,  my  beloved  child,  no,"  replied  Annunciata, 
kissin?  her  daughter  between  each  word,  **  I  die  of 
an  old  and  incurable  malady.  But  I  die  happy, 
since  I  once  more  clasp  you  in  my  arms." 

*'  And  they  did  not  let  me  nurse  yon !"  cried 
Christioe,  indignantly  raising  her  head ;  **  they  con- 
cealed your  illness !  They  let  me  weep  for  other 
sorrows  than  yours,  my  mother!" 

"  Dearest  child,"  replied  Annunciata  gently, 
"  this  crisis  has  been  very  sudden ;  two  honrs  ago 
they  knew  not  my  danger,  and  I  wished  to  fulfil  my 
religious  duties  before  seeing  you.  I  wished  to  think 
only  of  God.  Now  I  can  abandon  myself  to  the 
embraces  of  my  children,"  and  she  clasped  her 
weeping  daughters  to  her  heart.  *  *  Dear  children , ' ' 
said  st^,  **  God  is  full  of  mercy  to  the  dying,  and 
sanctifies  a  mother *s  benediction.  I  bless  you,  my 
daughters ;  remember  and  pray  for  me." 

The  three  young  girb  bowed  Uieir  heads  upon 
their  mother's  hand,  and  replied  by  tears  alone  to 
this  solemn  farewell. 

'^  My  good  brother,"  resumed  Annunciata  to 
William,  **  my  good  brother,  we  have  long  lived 
together,  and  to  me  you  have  ever  been  a  de- 
v<^ed  friend,  indulgent  and  gentle.  I  thank  you, 
brother!" 

William  averted  his  head  to  conceal  his  tears,  but 
a  deep  sob  escaped  him,  and  he  turned  his  vener- 
able face  towards  Annunciata. 

**  Do  not  thank  me,  sister,"  he  said,  '*  I  have 
done  little  for  you.  I  loved  you,  that  is  certain,  but 
I  could  not  enliven  your  solitude.  My  sister,  you 
will  still  live  for  the  happiness  of  us  all." 

Annunciata  gently  shook  her  head.  Her  glance 
sought  her  husband,  as  if  she  would  fain  have  ad- 
dressed her  last  words  to  him.  But  they  expired 
on  her  lips.  She  looked  at  him  timidly,  ^ly,  and 
then  closed  her  eyes,  to  check  the  starting  tears. 


She  grew  visibly  weaker,  and  as  death  aroroachec'. 
a  painful  anxiety  took  possession  of  her.  UesigDeri 
she  was  not  calm.  It  was  ordained  her  soul  shoul* 
suffer  and  be  troubled  to  the  end.  The  destiny  o: 
one  of  her  daughters  disturbed  her  last  moments 
she  dared  not  pronounce  the  name  of  Christine,  si;* 
dared  not  ask  compassion  for  her ;  a  thousand  con- 
flicting doubts  and  feais  agitated  her  poor  heart . 
She  died  as  she  had  lived,  repressing  her  tears, 
concealing  her  thoughts.  From  time  to  time  akv 
turned  to  her  husband,  but  his  head  continued  sunl 
upOn  his  hand;  not  one  look  of  encouragement 
could  she  obtain.  At  last  came  the  spasm  that  wa^ 
to  break  this  frail  existence.  '*  Adieu  !  Adieu!' 
she  murmured  in  unintelligible  accents.  Her  eye^ 
no  longer  obeyed  her,  and  none  could  tell  wbon 
they  sought.  William  approached  his  brother,  and 
placed  his  baud  upon  his  shoulder.  '*Kari!"  h< 
whispered  in  tones  audible  but  to  him  he  addressed. 
*<  she  is  dying !  Have  you  nothing  to  say  to  a  pooi 
creature  who  has  so  long  lived  with  you  and  suf- 
fered  by  you  ?  Living,  you  loved  her  not ;  do  noi 
let  her  die  tlms !  Fear  you  not,  Karl,  lest  this 
woman,  oppressed  and  shghted  by  you,  should  ex- 
pire wrth  a  leaven  of  resentment  in  her  heart? 
Crave  her  pardon  before  she  departs." 

For  an  instant  all  was  silenL  M.  Van  Anrf>erg 
stirred  not.  Annunciata,  her  head  thrown  back, 
seemed  to  have  already  ceased  to  exist.  On  a  sud- 
den she  moved,  raised  herself  with  difficulty,  leaned 
over  towards  M.  Van  Amberg,  and  groped  for  his 
hand  as  though  she  had  been  blind.  When  shr 
found  it,  she  bowed  her  face  upon  it,  kissed  it 
twice,  and  expired  in  that  last  kiss. 

"On  your  knees!"  cried  William,  " on  your 
knees ;  she  is  in  heaven !  let  us  implore  her  inter- 
cession !"     And  all  knelt  down. 

Of  all  the  prayers  addressed  to  God  by  man  dur- 
ing his  life  of  trial,  not  one  is  more  solemn  than 
that  which  escapes  the  desolate  heart,  when  a  be- 
loved soul  flies  from  earth  to  heaven,  to  stand,  for 
the  first  time,  in  the  presence  of  its  Creator. 

M.  Van  Amberg  rose  from  his  knees. 

"Leave  the  room!"  said  he  to  his  brother  and 
daughters,  "  I  would  be  alone  with  my  wife." 

Alone,  beside  the  bed  of  his  dead  wife,  Karl  Van 
Amberg  gazed  upon  the  pale  countenance,  to  whidi 
death  had  restored  all  the  beauty  of  youth.  A  tear, 
left  there  by  human  sufilering,  a  tear  which  none 
other  was  to  follow,  glittered  upon  the  clay-cold 
cheek ;  one  arm  still  hung  out  of  bed,  as  when  it 
held  his  hand ;  the  head  was  in  the  position  in 
which  it  had  kissed  his  fingers.  He  gazed  at  her, 
and  the  icy  envelop  that  bound  his  heart  was  at 
last  broken.  "  Annunciata ! "  he  exclaimed, "  An- 
nunciata!" 

For  fifteen  years  diat  name  had  not  passed  his 
lips.  Throwing  himself  on  his  wife's  corpee,  he 
clasped  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  forehead. 

"  Annunciata !"  he  cried,  "  can  you  not  feel  this 
kiss  of  peace  and  love !  Annunciata,  we  have  both 
suffered  terribly !  God  did  not  grant  us  happiness. 
I  loved  you  from  the  first  day  that  I  saw  you.  a  joy- 
ous child  in  Spain,  till  this  s^  moment  that  I  press 
you  dead  upon  my  heart.  Oh  Annunciata,  how 
great  have  been  our  sufierings !" 

Karl  Van  Amberg  wept. 

"  Repose  in  peace,  poor  woman !"  he  murmnred, 
"  may  you  find  in  heaven  the  repose  denied  you 
upon  earth !"  And  with  trembling  hand  he  closeti 
Annunciata's  eyea.  Then  he  knelt  down  beside 
her. 

**  Almighty  God !"  he  said,  "  Lhave  been  se- 
vere.   Be  thou  mercifui,^l|i^^^  ^^  GOOgle 
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When  at  break  of  day,  M.  Van  Amber^^  left  the 
chamber  of  death,  his  face  had  resumed  its  habitual 
expression :  his  inflexible  soul,  for  a  moment  bowed, 
had  regained  its  usual  level.  To  Annunciata  had 
been  given  the  last  word  of  lore,  the  last  tear  of 
that  heart  of  adamant.  To  the  eyes  of  all  he  reap- 
peared as  the  stern  master  and  father,  the  man  on 
whose  brow  no  sorrow  left  a  trace.  His  daughters 
bowed  themselves  upon  his  passage,  William  spoke 
not  to  him,  order  and  regularity  returned  to  the 
house.  Annunciata  was  buried  without  pomp  or 
procession.  She  left,  to  revisit  it  no  more,  the  melr 
ancholy  abode  where  her  suffering  soul  had  worn 
out  its  mortal  envelop;  she  ceased  to  live,  as  a 
sound  ceases  to  be  heard,  as  a  cloud  passes,  as  a 
flower  fades;  nothing  stopped  or  altered  because 
she  went.  If  any  mourned  her,  they  mourned  in 
silence ;  if  they  thought  of  her,  they  proclaimed  not 
their  thoughts ;  her  name  was  no  more  heard ;  only 
the  interior  of  the  little  red  house  was  rather  more 
silent,  and  M.  Van  Amberg's  countenance  appeared 
to  all  more  rigid  than  before.  During  the  day, 
Christine's  profound  grief  obeyed  the  iron  will  that 
weighed  on  each  member  of  the  family.  The  poor 
child  was  silent,  worked,  sat  at  table,  lived  on  as 
if  her  heart  had  not  been  crushed  ;  but  at  night, 
when  she  was  alone  in  the  little  room  where  her 
mother  had  so  often  wept  with  her,  she  gave  free 
course  to  grief;  she  invoked  her  mother,  spoke  to 
her,  extended  her  arms  to  her,  and  would  fain  have 
left  die  earth  to  be  with  her  in  heaven.  **  Take 
me  to  you,  dear  mother!"  she  would  exclaim. 
*'  Deprived  of  you,  apart  from  him,  I  cannot  live! 
Since  I  saw  you  die,  I  no  longer  fear  death.** 

Since  the  death  of  Annunciata,  Christine  was  al- 
lowed her  liberty,  M«  Van  Amberg  doubtless  think- 
ing, and  with  reason,  that  she  would  make  no  use 
otit  during  her  first  grief.  Or,  perhaps,  with  his 
wife's  corpse  scarcely  cold,  he  hesitated  to  recur  to 
the  severity  that  had  caused  her  so  many  tears. 
Whatever  his  motive,  Christine  was  free,  at  least 
to  all  appearance.  The  three  sisters,  in  deep 
mourning,  never  passed  the  threshold ;  they  sat  all 
day  at  work  near  the  low  window  of  the  parlor, 
sapped  with  their  uncle  and  father,  then  retired  to 
bed.  During  the  long  hours  of  theur  silent  work, 
Christine  of&n  thought  of  her  lover.  She  dared 
not  attempt  to  see  him  ;  she  would  have  expected 
to  hear  her  mother's  voice  murmur  in  her  ear — 
"  My  daughter,  it  is  too  soon  to  be  happy !  Mourn 
me  yet  a  httle,  alone  and  without  consolation." 

Oine  morning,  afVer  a  night  of  tears,  Christine  fell 
into  a  tardy  slumber,  broxen  by  dreams.  Now  it 
was  her  mother,  who  took  her  in  her  arms,  and 
flew  with  her  towards  heaven.  '*I  will  not  let 
you  live,"  said  Annunciata,  *'  for  life  is  sorrow. 
I  have  prayed  of  God  to  let  you  die  young,  that  you 
may  not  weep  as  I  have  wept  !*' 

The  next  instant  she  beheld  herself  clothed  in 
white,  and  crowned  with  flowers.  Herbert  was 
there,  love  sparkling  in  his  eyes.  **  Come,  my  be- 
trothed!" he  said,  <'life  is  joy!  My  love  shall 
guard  you  from  all  evil ;  come,  we  will  be  happy !" 

She  started  up,  awakened  by  a  sudden  noise  in 
her  chamber.  The  window  was  open,  and  on  the 
floor  lay  a  pebble  with  a  letter  attached.  Her  first 
impulse  was  to  fly  to  the  window  ;  a  bush  stined 
in  the  direction  of  the  river,  but  she  saw  no  one. 
She  snatched  up  the  lettef ,  she  guessed  it  was  Her- 
bert's writing.  It  seems  as  if  one  never  saw  for  the 
first  time  the  writing  of  him  one  loves ;  the  heart 
recognizes  as  if  the  eyes  had  already  seen  it.  Chris- 
tine was  alone,  a  beam  of  the  rising  sun  tinted  the 
summits  of  the  willows,  and  hope  and  love  revived 


in  the  young  girl's  heart,  as  she  read  what  fol 
lows : 

**  Christine,  I  can  write  but  a  few  lines ;  a  long 
letter,  diflScult  to  conceal,  might  never  reach  you. 
Hear  me  with  your  heart,  and  guess  what  I  am  un- 
able to  write.  As  you  know,  dearest,  my  family 
intrusted  me  to  your  father  and  gave  him  all  author- 
ity over  me.  He  can  employ  me  at  his  wiU,  and 
according  to  the  convenience  of  his  commercial  es- 
tablishments. Christine,  I  have  just  received  orders 
to  embark  in  one  of  his  ships,  sailing  for  Batavia." 

A  cry  escaped  Christine's  lips,  and  her  eyes, 
suffused  with  tears,  devoured  the  subsequent  lines. 

**  Your  Ittiher  places  the  immensity  of  ocean 
between  us ;  he  separates  us  forever.  We  are  to 
meet  no  more :  Christine,  has  your  heart,  since  I 
last  saw  you,  learned  to  comprehend  those  words? 
No,  my  adored  Christine,  we  roust  live  or  die 
together !  Your  poor  mother  is  no  more ;  your 
presence  is  no  longer  essential  to  the  happiness  of 
any  one.  Your  family  is  pitiless  and  without 
affection  for  you.  Your  future  is  gloom  and 
unhappiness.  Come,  then,  let  us  fly  together.  In 
the  Helder  are  numerous  ships ;  they  will  bear  us 
far  from  the  scene  of  our  sufferings.  All  is  fore- 
seen and  arranged.  Christine,  my  life  depends  on 
your  decision.  Forever  separated !  •  •  subscribe 
to  that  barbarous  decree,  and  I  terminate  an  exist- 
ence which  henceforward  would  be  all  bitterness ! 
And  you,  Christine ;  will  you  love  another,  or  live 
without  love  t  Oh  !  come,  I  have  suffered  so  much 
without  you  !  I  summon  you,  I  await  you,  Chris- 
tine !  my  bride !  At  midnight— on  the  river  bank 
— I  will  be  there!  and  a  world  of  happiness  is 
before  us.     Come,  dear  Christine,  come !" 

As  Christine  read,  her  tears  fell  fast  on  Herbert's 
letter.  She  experienced  a  moment  of  agonizing 
indecision.  She  loved  passionately,  but  she  was 
young  and  innocent,  and  love  had  not  yet  imparted 
to  her  pure  soul  the  audacity  that  braves  all  things. 
The  wise  counsels  heard  in  her  father *s  house, 
uncle  William's  pious  exhortations,  the  holy  prayers 
she  had  learned  from  her  in&ncy  upwards,  re- 
sounded in  her  ears ;  the  Christ  upon  her  wooden 
crucifix  seemed  to  look  at  her ;  the  beads  of  her 
rosary  were  still  warm  with  the  pressure  of  her  fin- 
gers. "Oh!  my  dream!  my  dream!"  she  ex- 
claimed :  '*  Herbert  who  calls  his  bride !  my  mother 
claiming  her  daughter !  With  him,  life  and  love  ! 
With  her,  death  and  heaven  i  •  •  »>  And  Chris- 
tine sobbed  aloud.  For  an  instant  she  tried  calmly 
to  contemplate  an  existence  in  that  melancholy 
house,  weeping  for  Herbert,  growing  old  without 
him,  without  love,  within  those  gloomy  walls,  where 
no  heart  sympathized  with  hers.  The  picture  was 
too  terrible ;  she  felt  that  such  a  future  was  unen- 
durable. She  wept  bitterly,  kissed  her  rosary,  her 
prayer  book,  as  if  bidding  adieu  to  all  that  had  wit- 
nessed the  innocence  of  her  early  years.  Then  her 
heart  beat  violently.  The  fire  of  her  glance  dried 
her  tears.  She  looked  out  at  the  river,  at  the  white 
sail  which  seemed  to  remind  her  of  her  vows  of 
love ;  she  gave  one  last  sob,  as  if  breaking  irrevo- 
cably the  links  between  her  past  and  future.  The 
image  of  her  mother  was  no  longer  before  her. 
Christine,  abandoned  to  herself,  followed  the  impulse 
of  her  passionate  nature  ;  she  wept,  trembled,  hes- 
itated, and  at  last  exclaimed — 

**  At  midnight,  I  will  be  there !" 

Then  she  wiped  her  tears,  and  remained  quite 
still  for  a  few  moments,  to  calm  her  violent  agita- 
tion. A  vast  future  unrolled  itself  before  her ;  lib- 
erty would  he  hers ;  a  new  world  was  revealed  to 
her  eyes ;  a  new  life  began^  f({r  ^^r.  GoOglC 
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At  last  n^t  «aine.  A  lamp  replaced  the  fading 
danr-light.  The  window  was  deserted  for  the  table. 
William  and  Karl  Van  Amberg  came  in.  The 
former  took  a  book ;  his  brother  busied  himself  with 
commercial  calcalations.  The  lamp  gave  a  dull 
light;  aU  was  silent,  sad,  and  monotonous  in  the 
apartment.  The  clock  slowly  told  the  succeeding 
hours.  When  its  hammer  struck  ten,  there  was  a 
movement  round  the  table ;  books  were  shut,  work 
was  folded.  Karl  Von  Amberg  rose;  his  two 
eldest  daughters  approached  him,  and  he  kissed 
their  foreh^s  in  silence.  Christine,  no  longer  a 
captife,  but  still  in  dissrace,  bowed  herself  ^fore 
her  father.  Uncle  William,  grown  drowsy  over 
his  book,  put  up  his  spectacles,  muttering  a  '*  good- 
night." The  family  left  the  parlor,  and  the  three 
si^rs  ascended  the  wooden  staircase.  At  her 
chamber  door,  Christine  felt  a  tightness  at  her 
heart.  She  turned  and  looked  af&r  her  sisters. 
" Good-night,  Wilhelmina !  good-night,  Maria!" 

The  sisters  turned  their  heads.  By  the  faint 
light  of  their  tapers  Christine  saw  them  smile  and 
kffis  their  hands  to  her.  Then  they  entered  their 
rooms  without  speaking.  Christine  found  herself 
alone.  She  opened  her  window;  the  night  was 
calm ;  at  intervals  clouds  flitted  across  the  moon, 
veiling  its  brightness.  Christine  made  no  prepara- 
tions for  departure;  she  only  took  her  mother's 
rosary,  and  the  blue  ribbon  so  long  attached  to  the 
guitar ;  then  she  wrapped  herself  in  her  black  man- 
tie  and  sat  down^by  the  window.  Her  heart  beat 
quick,  but  no  distinct  thought  agitated  her  mind. 
She  trembled  without  terror ;  her  eyes  were  tear- 
ful, but  she  felt  no  regret.  For  her,  the  hour  was 
rather  solemn  than  sa3  ;  the  struggle  was  over,  and 
she  was  irrevocably  decided. 

At  last  midnight  came ;  each  stroke  of  the  clock 
thrilled  Christine's  heart ;  for  an  instant  she  stood 
still,  summoning  strength  and  courage  ;  then,  tam- 
ing towards  the  interior  of  the  room — 

"  Adieu,  my  mother!"  she  whispered.  Many 
living  creatures  dwelt  under  that  roof.  It  seemed 
to  Christine  as  if  she  left  her  only  who  was  no 
longer  there.    *  *  Adieu ,  my  mother !  * '  she  repeated . 

Then  she  stepped  out  of  the  window  ;  a  trellis, 
twined  with  creepers,  covered  the  wall.  With 
li^ht  foot  and  steady  hand,  Christine  descended, 
aiding  herself  by  the  branches,  and  pausing  when 
they  cracked  under  her  tread  or  grasp.  The  still- 
ness was  so  complete  that  the  slightest  sound 
assumed  importance.  Christine *s  heart  beat  vio- 
lently ;  at  last  she  reached  the  ground,  raised  her 
head,  and  looked  at  the  house.  Her  father's  win- 
dow was  still  lighted.  Again  she  shuddered  with 
apprehension;  then,  feeling  more  courage  for  a 
minute's  daring  than  for  half  an  hour's  precautions, 
she  darted  across  the  meadow  and  arrived  breath- 
less at  the  dump  of  willows.  Before  plunging 
into  it,  she  again  looked  round.  All  was  quiet  and 
deserted ;  she  breathed  more  fteely  and  disappeared 
amongst  the  branches.  Leaning  upon  the  old  tree, 
the  witness  of  her  former  rendezvous,  she  whis- 
pered, so  sofUy  that  none  but  a  lover  could  hear, 
"  Herbert,  are  you  there !" 

A  cautious  oar  skimmed  the  water;  a  well 
known  voice  replied.  The  boat  approached  the 
willow ;  the  youn^  student  stood  up  and  held  out 
his  arms  to  Cfhristine,  who  leaped  lightly  into  the 
akiff.  In  an  instant,  they  were  out^of  the  willow- 
shaded  inlet;  in  another,  the  sail-^the  signal  of 
their  loves — was  hoisted  to  the  breeze;  the  bark 
iped  swiftly  over  the  water,  and  Herbert,  scarce 
daring  to  believe  his  happiness,  was  seated  at 
Chiistine's  feet.    His  hand  sought  here ;  he  heard 
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her  weep,  and  he  wept  for  sjrmpathy.  Both  were 
silent,  agitated,  uneasy,  and  happy. 

But  the  night  was  fine,  the  moon  shed  its  softest 
light,  the  ripple  of  the  stream  had  a  harmony  of  its 
own,  the  light  breeze  cooled  their  cheeks,  the  sail 
bent  over  them  like  the  wing  of  an  invisible  being ; 
they  were  young,  they  loved,  it  was  impossible  that 
joy  should  not  revive  in  their  hearts. 

"Thanks,  Christine,  thanks!"  exclaimed  Her- 
bert, "  thanks  a  thousand  times  for  so  much  devo- 
tedness,  for  such  confidence  and  love!  Oh  how 
beautiful  will  life  now  appear !  We  are  united 
forever!" 

"  Forever!"  repeated  Christine,  her  tears  flow- 
ing afresh.  For  the  first  time  she  felt  that  great 
happiness,  like  great  grief,  expresses  itself  by  tears. 
Her  hand  in  Herbert  s,  her  eyes  raised  to  heaven, 
she  gazed  upon  bright  stars  and  fleecy  clouds,  sole 
and  silent  witnesses  of  her  happiness.  Presently 
she  was  roused  from  this  sweet  reverie. 

"See  there,  Herbert!"  she  exclaimed;  "the 
sail  droops  along  the  mast,  the  wind  has  &llen,  we 
do  not  aJvance." 

Herbert  took  the  oars,  and  the  boat  cut  rapidly 
through  the  water.  Wrapped  in  her  mantle, 
Christine  sat  opposite,  and  smiled  upon  him.  On* 
wards  flew  the  boat,  a  track  of  foam  in  its  wake. 
Daylight  was  still  distant;  all  things  favored  the 
fugitives.    Again  Christine  broke  suence. 

"  Herbert,  dear  Herbert,  do  you  hear  nothing?" 

Herbert  ceased  to  row,  and  listened.  "  I  hear 
nothing,"  he  said,  "  save  the  plash  of  the  river 
against  its  banks."  He  resumed  the  oars  ;  again 
the  boat  moved  rapidly  forward.  Christine  was 
pale ;  half  risen  from  her  seat,  her  head  turned  back, 
she  strove  to  see,  but  the  darkness  was  too  great. 

"  Be  tranquil,  best  beloved,"  said  Herbert  with 
a  smile.    "  Fear  creates  sounds.    All  is  still." 

"  Herbert,"  cried  Christine,  this  time  starting  np 
in  the  boat,  "I  am  not  mistaken !  I  hear  oars 
behind  us  •  •  pause  not  to  listen  •  •  row,  for 
Heaven's  love,  row !" 

Her  terror  was  so  ereat,  she  seemed  so  sure  of 
what  she  said,  that  Herbert  obeyed  in  silence,  and 
a  sensation  of  alarm  chilled  his  heart.  Christine 
seated  herself  at  his  feet. 

"  We  are  pursued !"  she  said ;  "  the  noise  of 
your  own  oars  alone  prevented  your  hearing.  A 
boat  follows  us." 

"If  it  be  so,"  Herbert  cried,  "what  matter! 
That  boat  does  not  bear  Christine,  is  not  guided  by 
a  man  who  defends  his  life,  his  happiness,  his  love. 
Mj  arm  wiU  weary  his,  his  bark  will  not  overtake 
mine."  And  Herbert  redoubled  his  eflbrts.  The 
veins  of  his  arms  swelled  to  bursting ;  his  fore- 
head was  covered  with  sweat-drops.  The  skiiT 
clove  the  waters  as  though  impelled  by  wmgs. 
Christine  remained  crouched  at  the  young  man's 
feet,  pressing  herself  against  him,  as  to  seek  refuge. 

Other  oars,  wielded  by  stalwart  arms,  now  struck 
the  water  not  far  from  Herbert's  boat.  The  young 
student  heard  the  sound ;  he  bent  over  his  oars  and 
made  desperate  eflforts.  But  he  felt  his  strength 
failing ;  as  he  rowed  he  looked  with  agony  at 
Christine ;  no  one  spoke,  only  the  noise  of  the  two 
boats  interrupted  the  silence.  Around,  all  was 
calm  and  serene  as  when  the  fugitives  set  out. 
But  the  soul  of  the  young  girl  had  passed  from  life 
to  death ;  her  eyes,  gleaming  with  a  wild  fire,  fol- 
lowed with  increased  terror  each  movement  of  Her- 
bert's ;  she  saw  by  the  suflTering  expression  of  his 
countenance,  that  little  hope  of  escape  remained. 
Still  he  rowed  with  the  enerffy  of  despair ;  but  the 
fiital  bark  drew  nearer,  its  shadow  was  seen  upoa 
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the  water,  it  followed  hard  in  the  foamy  track  of 
Herbert's  boat.  Christine  stood  up  and  looked 
back ;  jast  then  the  moon  shone  out,  casting  its 
%ht  full  upon  the  pale,  passionless  features  of  M. 
Van  Amberg.    Christine  uttered  a  piercing  cry. 

"My  father!"  she  cried,  "Herbert,  'tis  my 
&ther!" 

Herbert  also  had  recognized  his  pursuer.  The 
youth  had  lived  too  long  in  Karl  van  Amberg's 
house,  not  to  have  experienced  the  strange  kind  of 
ftscination  which  that  man  exercised  over  all  around 
him.  Darkness  had  passed  away  to  reveal  to  the 
fugitives  the  father,  master,  and  judge  ! 

**  Stop,  Herbert !"  cried  Christine,  "  we  are  lost ; 
escape  is  impossible  !    Do  you  not  see  my  father?'" 

"Let  me  row!*'  replied  Herbert,  disengaging 
himself  from  Christine,  who  had  seized  his  arm. 
He  gave  so  violent  a  pall  with  the  oars,  that  the 
little  boat  bounded  out  of  the  water  and  seemed  to 
gain  a  little  on  its  pursuer. 

"  Herbert,"  cried  Christine,  "  I  tell  you  we  are 
lost !  'T  is  my  father,  and  resistance  is  useless ! 
God  will  not  work  a  miracle  in  our  favor !  Herbert, 
I  will  not  return  to  my  father's  house !  Let  us  die 
together,  dear  Herbert!" 

And  Christine  threw  herself  into  her  lover's 
anns.  The  oars  fell  from  the  young  man's  hands ; 
with  a  ery«of  anguish  he  pressed  Christine  convul- 
sively on  his  heart.  For  a  single  instant  he  thought 
of  obeying  her,  and  of  plunging  with  her  into  the 
dark  tide  beneath  ;  but  Herbert  had  a  noble  heart, 
and  he  repelled  the  temptation  of  despair.  The 
next  moment  a  violent  shock  made  the  boat  quiver, 
and  M.  Van  Amberg  stepped  into  it.  Instinctively, 
Herbert  clasped  Christine  more  tightly,  and  re- 
treated ;  as  if  his  strength  could  withhold  her  from 
her  father ;  as  if,  in  that  little  boat,  he  could  retreat 
far  enough  not  to  be  overtaken.  With  a  vigorous 
arm,  M.  Van  Amberg  seized  Christine,  whose 
slender  form  bent  like  a  reed  over  his  shoulder. 

"Have  mercy  on  her!"  cried  the  despairing 
Herbert ;  "  I  alone  am  guilty !  Punish  her  not, 
and  I  promise  to  depart,  to  renounce  her !  Pity, 
«r,  pity  for  Christine  !" 

He  spoke  to  a  deaf  and  sQent  statue.  Wresting 
Christine's  hand  from  the  student's  grasp,  M.  Van 
Amberg  stepped  back  into  his  boat  and  pushed 
Herbert's  violently  with  his  foot.  Yielding  to  the 
impulse,  the  boats  separated ;  one  was  pulled 
swiflly  up  the  river,  whilst  the  ether,  abandoned  to 
itself,  was  swept  by  the  current  in  a  contrary 
dhrection.  Erect  on  the  prow  of  his  bark,  his  head 
thrown  back,  his  arms  folded  on  his  breast,  M.  Van 
Amberg  fixed  a  terrible  look  upon  Herbert,  and  then 
disappeared  in  the  darkness.  All  was  over.  The 
fiither  had  taken  his  daughter,  and  no  human  power 
ftould  henceforward  tear  her  from  his  arms. 

Within  eight  days  from  this  fatal  night,  the  gates 
of  a  convent  closed  upon  Christine  Van  Amberg. 

On  the  frontier  of  Belgium,  on  the  summit  of  a 
liill,  stands  a  large  white  building  of  irregular 
architecture,  a  confused  mass  of  walls,  roofs,  angles, 
and  platforms.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  a  village, 
whose  inhabitants  behold  with  a  feeHng  of  respect 
the  edifice  towering  above  their  humble  dweUings. 
For  there  is  seen  the  belfry  of  a  church,  and  thence 
b  heard  unceasingly  the  sound  of  pious  bells,  pro- 
claiming afar  that  on  the  mountain  s  summit  a  few 
devout  souls  pray  to  God  for  all  men.  The  build- 
ing is  a  convent ;  the  poor  and  the  siok  well  know 
the  path  leading  to  the  hospitable  threshold  of  the 
Sisters  of  the  Visitation. 

To  this  convent  was  Christine  sent.    To  this 


austere  dwelling,  the  abode  of  silence  and  sell^ 
denial,  was  she,  the  young,  the  beautiful,  the 
loving,  pitilessly  consigned.  It  was  as  though  a 
srravestone  had  suddenly  closed  over  her  head. 
With  her,  the  superior  of  the  convent  received  the 
following  letter : 

"Madame  la  Superieurk — ^I  send  you  your 
niece,  Christine  Van  Amberg,  and  beg  you  to 
oblige  me  by  keeping  her  with  you.  I  intend  her 
to  embrace  a  religious  life ;  employ  the  influence 
of  your  wise  counsels  to  predispose  her  to  it.  Her 
misconduct  compels  me  to  exclude  her  my  house ; 
she  requires  restraint  and  watebing,  such  as  are 
only  to  be  found  in  a  convent.  Be  pleased,  dear 
and  respected  kinswoman,  to  receive  her  under 
your  roof ;  the  best  wish  that  can  be  formed  for  her 
is  that  she  may  make  up  her  mind  to  remain  there 
forever.  Should  she  inquire  concerning  a  young 
man  named  Herbert,  you  may  inform  her  that  he 
has  sailed  to  Batavia,  whence  he  will  proceed  to 
our  most  remote  establishments. 

"  I  am  with  respect,  Madame  la  Supirieure^  your 
kinsman  and  friend, 

"  Karl  Van  Amberg." 

Five  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  date  of  this 
letter,  when  one  day  the  convent  gate  opened  to 
admit  a  stranger,  who  craved  to  speak  with  the  su- 
perior. The  stranger  was  an  old  man ;  a  staflT  sus- 
tained his  feeble  steps.  Whilst  waiting  in  the  par- 
lor, he  looked  about  him  with  surprise  and  emotion, 
and  several  times  he  passed  his  hand  across  his  eyes 
as  if  to  brush  away  a  tear.  "  Poor,  poor  child !" 
he  muttered.  When  the  superior  appeared  behibd 
the  grating,  he  advanced  quickly  towards  her. 

"  I  am  William  Van  Amberg,"  he  said,  "  the 
brother  of  Karl  Van  Amberg.  I  come,  madame,  to 
feteh  Christine,  his  daughter  and  my  niece." 

"  You  oome  very  late,"  replied  the  superior ; 
"  sister  Martha-Mary  is  on  the  eve  of  pronouncing 
her  vows." 

"  Martha-Mary ! — ^I  do  not  know  the  name" — 
said  William  Van  Amberg ;  ^  I  seek  Christine— 
my  niece  Christine." 

"  Christine  Van  Amberg,  now  sister  Martha-  • 
Mary,  is  about  to  take  the  veil." 

"  Christine  a  nun !  Oh,  impossible !  Madame, 
they  have  broken  the  child's  heart;  from  despahr 
only  would  she  take  the  veil ;  they  have  been  cruel, 
they  have  tortured  her ;  but  I  bring  her  liberty  and 
the  certainty  of  happiness — permission  to  marry  him 
she  loves.  Let  me  speak  to  her,  and  she  will 
quickly  follow." 

"  Speak  to  her,  then ;  and  let  her  depart  if  such 
be  her  will." 

"  Thanks,  madame — a  thousand  thanks !  Send 
me  my  child,  send  me  my  Christine — with  joy  and 
imjMitience  I  await  her." 

The  superior  retired.  "Led  alone,  William  again 
contemplated  the  melancholy  abode  in  which  he 
found  himself,  and  the  more  he  gazed,  the  sadder 
his  heart  became.  He  would  fain  have  taken  Chris- 
tine in  his  arms,  as  he  did  when  she  was  little,  and 
have  fled  with  her  from  those  chilly  walls  and  dis- 
mal gratings. 

"  roor  child,"  he  repeated,  "  what  a  retreat  for 
the  bright  years  of  your  youth.  •  •  •  •  How 
you  must  have  suffered !  But  console  thyself, 
dearest  child,  I  am  here  to  rescue  thee  !" 

He  remembered  Christine  as  a  wild  young  giri, 
delighting  in  liberty,  air,  and  motion ;  then  as  aa 
impassioned  woman,  foil  of  love  and  independence* 
And  a  smile  crossed  the  old  man's  lips  as  he  thought 
of  her  burst  of  joy,  when  he  should^say  to  hen— 
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"  Yon  are  free,  aod  Herbert  waits  to  lead  you  to 
the  altar !''  His  heart  beat  as  it  had  never  beaten 
in  the  best  days  of  his  youth  ;  he  counted  the  min- 
utes and  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  httle  door 
through  which  Christine  was  to  come.  He  could 
not  fold  her  in  his  arms,  the  grating  prevented  it, 
but  at  least  he  should  see  and  hear  her.  Suddenly 
all  his  blood  rushed  to  his  heart,  for  the  hinges 
creaked  and  the  duor  opened.  A  novice,  clothed  in 
white,  slowly  advanced  ;  he  looked  at  her,  started 
back,  hesitated,  and  exclaimed :  **  Oh  Grod  !  is  that 
Christine  V 

William  had  cherished  in  his  heart  the  memory 
of  a  bright-eyed,  sunburnt  girl,*  alert  and  lively, 
quick  and  decided  in  her  movements,  running  more 
oAen  than  she  walked,  like  the  graceful  roe  that 
loves  the  mountain  steeps.  He  beheld  a  taU  young 
woman,  white  and  colorless  as  the  robes  that 
shrouded  her ;  her  hair  concealed  under  a  thick 
linen  band,  her  slender  form  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
guished beneath  the  heavy  folds  of  her  woollen  vestr 
ments.  Her  movements  were  slow,  her  black  eyes 
veiled  by  an  indescribable  languor;  a  profound 
calm  was  the  characteristic  of  her  whole  being— a 
calm  so  great,  that  it  resembled  absence  of  life. 
One  might  have  thought  her  eyes  looked  without 
seeing,  that  her  lips  could  not  open  to  speak,  that 
her  ears  listened  without  hearing.  Sister  Martha- 
Mary  was  beautiful,  but  her  beauty  was  not  of  the 
earth — it  was  the  beauty  of  infinite  repose— of  a 
calm  that  nothing  could  disturb. 

The  old  man  was  touched  to  the  bottom  of  his 
aoul ;  the  words  expired  on  his  lips,  and  he  ex- 
tended his  hands  towards  Christine.  On  beholding 
her  uncle,  Martha-Mary  endeavored  to  smDe,  but 
moved  not,  and  said  nothing. 

**  Oh  my  child  !'*  cried  William  at  last,  "  how 
joo  must  suffer  here  !*' 

Martha-Mary  gently  shook  her  head,,  and  the 
tranquil  look  she  fixed  upon  her  uncle,  protested 
against  his  sapposition. 

**  Is  it  possible  that  five  years  have  thus  changed 
my  Christine  ?  My  heart  recognizes  you,  my  child, 
not  my  eyes !  They  have  compelled  you  to  great 
austerities,  severe  privations?" 

"  No.'' 

"  A  cruel  bondage  has  weighed  heavily  upon 
youV 

'*  No." 

•'  You  have  been  ill  then  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Your  poor  heart  has  suffered  too  much,  aod  has 
broken.     You  have  shed  many  tears  1" 

"  I  remember  no  longer." 

"  Christine,  Christine,  do  you  live  t  or  has  the 
shade  of  An nunciata risen  from  the  grave?  Oh  my 
child !  in  seeing  you,  I  seem  to  see  her  corpse,  ex- 
tended on  the  bed  of  death !" 

Martha-Mary  raised  her  large  eyes  to  heaven ; 
she  joined  her  hands,  and  murmured,  *'  My  mother ! " 

*'  Christine,  speak  to  me !  weep  with  me !  yon 
frighten  me  by  your  calm  and  silence  •  •  • 
Ah  !  in  my  trouble  and  emotion,  I  have  as  yet  ex- 
plained nothing  •  •  •  Listen :  my  brother 
Karl,  by  the  failure  of  a  partner,  suddenly  found 
his  whole  fortune  compromised.  To  avoid  total 
xuin  he  was  obliged  to  embark  immediately  for  the 
colonies.  He  set  sail,  expecting  to  return  in  a  few 
years ;  but  his  afifairs  prolong  his  absence,  and  his 
return  is  indefinitely  postponed.  His  two  eldest 
daughters  are  with  him.  To  me,  who  am  too  old 
to  follow  him,  too  old  to  remain  alone,  he  has  given 
Christine.  I  would  not  accept  the  precious  charge 
mjr  diild,  without  the  possibility  of  rendering  you 


happy.  I  implored  permission  to  marry  yon  to 
Herbert.  You  are  no  longer  a  rich  heiress  :  your 
father  gone,  you  need  protection,  and  that  of  an  old 
man  cannot  long  avail  you.  In  short,  your  father 
has  agreed  to  all  I  asked ;  he  sends  you,  as  a 
farewell  gift,  your  liberty  and  his  consent  to  your 
marriage  ♦  •  •  Christine !  you  are  free,  and 
Herbert  awaits  his  bride  !" 

The  long  drapery  of  the  novice  was  slightly  agi- 
tated, as  if  the  limbs  it  covered  trembled ;  she  re- 
mained some  seconds  without  speaking,  and  then 
replied,  **  It  is  too  late !  I  am  the  affianced  of  the 
Lord!" 

William  uttered  a  cry  of  grief,  and  looked  with 
alarm  at  the  pale,  calm  girl  who  stood  immovable 
before  him. 

"Christine!"  he  cried,  *' you  no  longer  love 
Herbert?" 

**  I  am  the  affianced  of  the  Lord !"  repeated  the 
novice,  her  hands  crossed  upon  her  breast,  her  eyes 
raised  to  heaven. 

**0h  my  God!  mv  God!"  cried  William, 
weeping  bitterly,  *'  my  brother  has  killed  his  child ! 
Her  soul  has  been  sad  even  unto  death !  Poor 
victim  of  our  severity,  tell  me,  Christine,  tell  me, 
what  has  passed  within  you,  since  your  abode 
here?" 

*'  I  saw  others  pray,  and  I  prayed  also.  There 
was  a  great  stillness,  and  I  was  silent ;  none  wept, 
and  I  dried  my  tears ;  a  something,  at  first  cold, 
then  soothing,  enveloped  my  soul.  The  voice  of 
God  made  itself  heard  to  me,  and  I  listened !  I 
loved  the  Lord,  and  gave  myself  to  him." 

Then,  as  if  fatigued  with  speaking  so  much, 
Martha-Mary  relapsed  into  silence,  and  into  that 
absorbing  meditation  which  rendered  her  insensible 
to  surrounding  things.  Just  then  a  bell  tolled. 
The  novice  started,  and  her  eyes  sparkled. 

"  God  calls  me  !"  she  said,  "  I  go  to  pray  !" 

'*  Christine !  my  daughter,  wUl  you  leave  me 
thus?" 

'*  Hear  you  not  the  bell? 
prayer." 

"  But,  Christine,  dearest  child,  I  oame  to  take 
you  hence." 

'*  I  shall  never  leave  these  walls !"  said  Martha- 
Mary,  gliding  slowly  away.  As  she  opened  the 
parlor  door,  she  turned  towards  William ;  her  eyee 
fixed  upon  him  with  a  sad  and  sweet  expression ; 
her  lips  moved,  as  if  to  send  him  a  kiss ;  then  she 
disappeared.  William  made  no  attempt  to  detain 
her ;  his  head  was  pressed  against  the  grating,  and 
big  tears  chased  each  other  down  his  cheeks.  How 
long  he  remained  thus  plunged  in  mournful  reflec- 
tion, he  noted  not.  He  was  roused  by  the  voice  of 
the  superior,  who  seated  herself,  wrapped  in  her 
black  robes,  on  the  other  side  of  the  grating. 

"  I  foresaw  your  grief,"  she  said.  **  Our  sister 
Martha-Mary  refuses  to  follow  you." 

With  a  despairing  look,  William  answered  the 
nun. 

*'  Alas!  alas !"  he  said,  '*  the  child  I  so  dearly 
loved  met  me  without  ioy,  and  lefl  me  without  regret.^ 

*'  Listen,  my  son,"  resumed  the  superior;  **  lis- 
ten to  me. — Five  years  ago,  there  came  to  this  con- 
vent a  yoong  girl  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  sunk 
in  terrible  despair ;  her  entrance  here  was  to  her 
a  descent  into  the  tomb.  During  one  entire  year, 
none  saw  her  but  with  tears  on  her  faoe.  Onl? 
God  knows  how  many  tears  the  eyes  most  shed, 
before  a  broken  spirit  regains  calm  and  resignation ; 
man  cannot  count  them.  This  young  girl  suffered 
much  ;  in  vain  we  implored  pardon  for  her,  in  vain 
we  summoned  her  family  to  her /relief.  Ske^ 
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might  say,  as  it  is  written  in  the  psalm — *  I  am 
weary  with  my  groaning :  mine  eye  is  consumed  be- 
cause of  grief  ,'  What  could  we  do,  save  pray  for 
her,  since  none  would  receive  her  back  »     •     •     »» 

"Alas!"  cried  William,  "your  letters  never 
reached  us.  My  brother  was  beyond  sea ;  and  I, 
having  then  no  hope  of  changing  his  determination, 
I  had  quitted  his  empty  and  melancholy  home." 

"  Man  abandoned  her,"  continued  the  superior, 
"  but  God  looked  upon  his  servant,  and  comfort^ 
her  soul.  If  he  does  not  see  fit  to  restore  strength 
to  her  body,  exhausted  by  suffering — His  will  be 
done !  Perhaps  it  would  now  be  wise  and  gen- 
erous to  leave  her  to  that  love  of  God  which  she 
has  attained  afler  so  many  tears  ;  perhaps  it  would 
be  prudent  to  spare  her  fresh  shocks." 

"No!  no!"  interrupted  William,  "I  cannot 
give  up,  even  to  God,  this  last  relic  of  my  family, 
the  sole  prop  of  my  old  age.  I  will  try  everv 
means  to  bring  back  her  heart  to  its  early  senti- 
ments. Give  me  Christine  for  a  few  days  only. 
Let  me  conduct  her  to  the  place  of  her  birth,  to  the 
scenes  where  she  loved.  She  is  deaf  to  my  en- 
treaties, but  she  will  obey  an  order  from  you ;  bid 
her  return  for  a  while  beneath  her  father's  roof! 
Should  she  still  wish  it,  afler  this  last  attempt,  I 
will  restore  her  hither." 

"  Take  her  with  you,  my  son,"  replied  the  su- 
perior, "  I  will  bid  her  follow.  If  God  has  indeed 
spoken  to  her  soul,  no  worldly  voice  will  move  her. 
If  it  be  otherwise,  may  she  return  no  more  to  the 
cloister,  but  be  blessed  wherever  she  goes  !  Adieu, 
my  son ;  the  peace  of  the  Lord  be  with  you  !" 

Hope  revived  in  the  heart  of  William  Van  Am- 
berg ;  it  seemed  to  him  as  if— the  convent  threshold 
once  passed — Christine  would  revert  to  her  former 
character,  her  youth  and  love.  He  believed  he  was 
about  to  remove  his  beloved  child  forever  from  those 
gloomy  walls,  and  with  painful  impatience  he 
await^  her  coming.  Soon  a  light  step  was  heard 
in  the  corridor;  WUliam  threw  open  the  door, 
Christine  was  there,  and  no  grating  now  separated 
her  from  her  uncle. 

"My  beloved  Christine!"  exclaimed  William, 
"  at  last,  then,  you  are  restored  to  me ;  at  last  I 
can  press  you  to  my  heart !  Come,  we  will  re- 
turn to  our  own  country,  and  revisit  the  house  where 
we  all  dwelt  together." 

Sister  Martha-Marywas  still  paler  than  at  her 
first  interview  with  William.  If  any  expression 
was  discernible  upon  that  calm  countenance,  it  was 
one  of  sadness.  She  allowed  herself  to  be  taken  by 
the  hand  and  conducted  to  the  eonvent  gate ;  but 
when  the  gate  was  opened,  and,  passing  into  the 
open  air,  she  encountered  the  broad  daylight  and  the 
fresh  breeze,  she  tottered  and  leaned  for  support 
against  the  wall.  Just  then  the  sun  rent  the  clouds, 
and  threw  its  golden  beams  on  plain  and  mountain  ; 
the  air  was  clear  and  transparent,  and  the  flat  and 
monotonous  horizon  acquired  beauty  from  the  burst 
of  light. 

"  See,  my  daughter,"  said  William,  "  see  how 
lovely  the  earth  looks!  How  soil  is  the  air  we 
breathe !  How  good  it  is  to  be  free,  and  to  move 
towards  that  immense  horizon !" 

"Oh,  my  dear  uncle !"  replied  the  novice, "  how 
beautiful  are  the  heavens !  See  how  the  sun  shines 
above  our  heads !  It  is  in  heaven  that  his  glory 
should  be  admired !  His  rays  are  already  dim  and 
feeble  when  the?  touch  the  earth !" 

WUliam  led  Christine  to  a  carriage ;  they  got  in, 
and  the  horses  set  off.  Long  did  the  gaze  of  the 
Dovioe  remain  fixed  on  her  convent's  walls ;  when 
these  were  hidden  from  her  by  the  windings  of  the 


road,  she  closed  her  eyes  and  seemed  t»  sleep 
During  the  journey,  William  endeavored  in  vain  to 
make  her  converse ;  she  had  forgotten  how  to  ex- 
press her  thoughts.  When  compelled  to  reply, 
fatigue  overwhelmed  her ;  her  whole  existence  was 
concentrated  in  her  soul,  and  detached  entirely  from 
the  external  world.  At  intervals,  she  would  say  to 
herself:  "  How  long  the  morning  b !  Nothing  marks 
the  hours  ;  I  have  not  heard  a  single  bell  to-day  !" 

At  last  they  reached  the  red  house,  and  the  car- 
riage drove  into  the  court,  where  the  grass  grew 
between  the  stones.  Gothon  came  out  to  receive 
them,  and  Martha-Mary,  leaning  on  her  uncle's  arm, 
entered  the  parlor  where  the  family  of  Van  Amberg 
had  so  oflen  assembled.  The  room  was  deserted 
and  cold ;  no  books  or  work  gave  it  the  look  of 
habitation ;  abandoned  by  its  last  occupants,  it 
awaited  new  ones.  Christine  slowly  traversed  this 
well-known  apartment,  and  sat  down  upon  a  chair 
near  the  window.  It  was  there  her  mother  had  sat 
for  twenty  years ;  there  had  her  childhood  passed  at 
the  knees  of  Annunciata. 

William  opened  the  window,  showed  her  the 
meadow,  the  willows,  and  the  river.  Christine 
looked  at  them  in  silence,  her  head  resting  on  her 
hand,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  horizon.  For  a  long 
while  William  stood  beside  her,  then  he  placed  his 
hand  on  her  shoulder  and  pronounced  her  name. 
She  rose  and  followed  him.  The^  ascended  the 
stairs,  traversed  the  gallery,  and  William  opened  a 
door.  "  Your  mother's  room,"  said  he  to  Chris- 
tine. The  novice  entered  and  stood  still  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  chamber ;  tears  flowed  from  her  eyes,  she 
clasped  her  hands  and  praved. 

"  My  daughter,"  said  William,  "  «^«  ardently  de- 
sired your  happiness." 

"  She  has  obtained  it,"  replied  the  novice. 

The  old  man  felt  a  profound  sadness  come  over 
him.  It  was  like  pressing  to  his  heart  a  corpse  to 
which  his  love  restorod  neither  breath  nor  warmth. 
Martha-Mary  approached  her  mother's  bed,  knelt 
down,  and  kissed  the  pillow  that  had  supported  the 
dying  head  of  Annunciata. 

"  Mother,"  she  murmured,  "  soon  we  shall  meet 
again." 

William  shuddered.  He  took  Christine's  hand, 
and  led  her  to  the  room  she  had  formerly  occupied. 
The  little  white-curtained  bed  was  still  there,  the 
guitar  hung  against  the  wall,  Chrbtine's  favorite 
volumes  fiUed  tne  shelves  of  her  modest  book-case ; 
through  the  open  window  were  seen  the  willows 
and  the  river.  Martha-Mary  noticed  none  of  these 
things ;  the  wooden  crucifix  was  still  upon  the  wall ; 
she  rapidly  approached  it,  knelt,  and  bowed  her 
head  upon  the  feet  of  Christ,  closed  her  eyes  and 
breathed  deeply,  like  one  finding  repose  aAer  long 
fatigue.  Like  the  exile  returning  to  his  native  land, 
like  the  storm-tossed  mariner  regaining  the  port,  she 
remained  with  brow  restinor  upon  her  Saviour^s  feet. 

Standing  by  her  side,  William  looked  on  in  tear- 
ful sUenoe.  Further  oflT,  Grothon  wiped  her  eyes 
with  her  apron.  Several  hours  elapsed.  The 
house-clock  struck,  the  birds  sang  in  the  garden ; 
the  winds  rustled  among  the  trees;  in  the  lofly 
pigeon-house  the  doves  cooed  ;  the  cock  crowed  in 
the  poultry-yard.  None  of  these  loved  and  familiar 
sounds  could  divert  Martha-Mary  from  her  devout 
meditation.  Sick  at  heart,  her  uncle  descended  to 
the  parlor.  He  remained  there  long,  plunged  in 
gloomy  reflections.  Suddenly  hasty  steps  were 
heard  ;  a  young  man  rushed  into  the  room  and  into 
William's  arms. 

"  Christine !  Christine !"  cried  Herbert ;  "  where 

is  Christine?    Is  it  not  a  dreamtf  M.  Van  Amberg 
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gives  me  Christine !    •    •    •    Once  more  in  my  I 
native  land,  and  Christine  mine." 

"  Kari  Van  Amherg  gives,  but  God  refuses  her 
to  you/'  replied  William,  mournfully.  Then  he 
told  Herbert  what  had  passed  at  the  convent,  and 
since  their  arrival  at  the  house ;  he  gave  a  thousand 
details — he  repeated  them  a  thousand  times,  but 
without  convincing  Herbert  of  the  melancholy  truth. 

"  It  is  impossible,'*  cried  the  young  man ;  **  if 
Christine  is  alive,  if  Christine  is  here,  to  the  first 
word  uttered  by  her  lover,  Christine  will  reply." 

"  God  grant  it,"  exclaimed  William,  **  my  last 
hope  is  in  you." 

Herbert  sprang  up  the  stairs,  his  heart  too  full  of 
love  to  have  room  for  fear.  Christine  free,  was  for 
him  Christine  ready  to  become  his  wife.  He  has- 
tily opened  her  chamber  door ;  but  then  he  paused, 
as' if  petrified,  upon  the  threshold.  The  day  was 
dosing  in,  and  its  fading  light  fell  upon  Martha- 
Mary,  whose  form  stood  oat  like  a  white  shadow 
from  the  gloom  of  the  room.  She  was  still  on  her 
knees,  her  head  resting  on  the  feet  of  Christ,  her 
fragile  person  lost  in  the  multiplied  folds  of  her  con- 
ventual robes.  She  heard  not  the  opening  of  the 
door,  and  Herbert  stood  gazing  at  her,  till  a  flood 
of  tears  burst  from  his  eyes.  William  took  his  hand 
and  silently  pressed  it. 

*'  I  am  frightened,"  said  Herbert,  in  a  low  tone. 
*'That  is  not  my  Christine.  A  phantom  risen 
from  the  earth,  or  an  angel  descended  from  heaven, 
has  taken  her  place." 

"  No,  she  is  no  longer  Christine,"  replied  Wil- 
liam, sadly. 

For  a  few  moments  more  Herbert  stood  in  mourn- 
ful contemplation.  Then  he  exclaimed — '*  Chris- 
tine, dear  Christine!" 

At  the  sound  of  bis  voice  the  novice  started,  rose 
to  her  feet,  and  pronounced  his  name.  As  in  for- 
mer days,  when  her  lover  called  **  Christine,"  Mar- 
tha-Mary had  replied,  "  Herbert." 

The  young  man's  heart  beat  violently ;  he  stood 
beside  the  novice,  he  took  her  hands.  **  It  is  I,  it 
is  Herbert,"  he  said,  kneeling  down  before  her. 

The  novice  fixed  her  larffe  black  eyes  upon  him 
with  an  inquiring  gaze  ;  a  slight  flush  passed  across 
her  brow ;  then  she  became  pale  as  before,  and  said 
gently  to  Herbert — "I  thought  not  to  see  you 
again  upon  earth." 

*'  Dear  Christine,  tears  and  suffering  have  long 
oeen  our  portion  ;  but  happy  days  at  last  dawn  upon 
OS.  My  love,  my  bride;  we  will  never  part 
again!"  , 

Martha-Mary  extricated  her  hands  from  those  of 
Herbert,  and  retreated  towards  the  image  of  Christ. 

"  I  am  the  bride  of  the  Lord,"  she  said,  in  trem- 
bling accents.     **  He  expects  me." 

Herbert  uttered  a  cry  of  grief. 

*'  Christine !  dear  Christine  !  remember  our  ofl- 
Tspeated  pledges,  our  loves,  our  tears,  our  hopes. 
You  lefl  me  vowing  to  love  me  always,  Christine, 
if  you  would  not  have  me  die  of  despahr,  remember 
the  past." 

Martha-Mary's  eyes  continued  riveted  on  the 
erucifix;  her  hands,  convulsively  clasped,  were 
extended  towards  it. 

**  Gracious  Lord!"  she  prayed, '* speak  to  his 
heart  as  you  have  spoken  to  mine !  It  is  a  noble 
heart,  worthy  to  love  you.  Stronger  than  I,  Her- 
bert may  survive,  even  afler  much  weeping !  Con- 
sole him,  oh  Lord!" 

**  Christine !  my  first  and  only  love !  sole  hope  and 
joy  of  my  life!  do  you  thus  abandon  met  That 
heart,  once  entirely  mine,  is  it  closed  to  me  for 
ever?" 


Her  gaze  upon  the  crucifix,  her  hands  still  joined, 
the  novice,  as  if  able  to  speak  only  to  her  God, 
gently  replied  : — **  librd !  he  suffers  as  I  suffered  ! 
shed  upon  him  the  balm  wherewith  you  healed  my 
wounds !  Leaving  him  life,  take  his  soul  as  you 
have  taken  mine.  Give  him  that  ineffable  peace 
which  descends  upon  those  thou  lovest!" 

"Oh  Christine!  my  beloved!"  cried  Herbert, 
once  more  taking  her  hand,  "  do  but  look  at  me ! 
turn  your  eyes  upon  me  and  behold  my  tears! 
Dearest  treasure  of  my  heart !  you  seem  to  slum- 
ber! Awake!  Have  you  forgotten  our  tender 
meetings?  the  willows  bending  over  the  stream, 
the  boat  in  which  we  sailed  a  whole  night,  drean>- 
ing  tlie  joy  of  eternal  union  ?  See !  the  moon  rises 
as  it  rose  that  night.  We  were  near  each  other  as 
now  ;  but  then  they  tore  us  asunder,  and  now  we 
are  free  to  be  together !  Christine,  have  you  ceased 
to  love  ?    Is  all  forgotten  ?" 

William  took  her  other  hand.  "  Dfear  child," 
he  said,  **  we  entreat  you  not  to  leave  us !  To  you 
we  look  for  happiness ;  remain  with  us,  Christine." 

One  hand  in  the  hands  of  Herbert,  the  other  in 
those  of  William,  the  novice  slowly  and  solemnly 
replied : 

"  The  corpse  that  reposes  in  the  tomb  does  not 
lift  the  stone  to  reenter  the  world.  The  soul  that 
has  seen  heaven,  does  not  leave  it  to  return  to 
earth.  The  creature  to  whom  God  has  said,  *  Be 
thou  the  spouse  of  Christ,'  does  not  quit  Christ  to 
unite  herself  to  a  man ;  and  she  who  is  about  to  die 
should  turn  her  attention  from  mortal  things!" 

** Herbert!"  cried  William,  "be  silent!  Not 
another  word !  I  can  scarcely  feel  the  throbbing 
of  her  pulse !  She  is  paler  even  than  when  I  first 
saw  her  behind  the  convent  grating.  We  give  her 
pain.  Enough,  Herbert,  enough!  Better  yield 
her  to  God  upon  earth,  than  send  her  to  him  in 
heaven !" 

The  old  man  placed  the  almost  inanimate  head 
of  Martha-Mary  upon  his  shoulder,  and  pressed  her 
to  his  heart  as  a  mother  embraces  her  child.  "  Re- 
cover yourself,  my  daughter,"  he  said;  "I  will 
restore  you  to  the  bouse  of  God." 

Martha-Mary  turned  her  sad  and  gentle  gaze 
upon  her  uncle,  and  her  hand  feebly  pressed  his. 
Then  addressing  herself  to  Herbert : 

'*  Tou,  Herbert,"  she  said,  in  a  scarcely  audible 
voice,  "  you,  who  will  live,  do  not  abandon  him  !" 

**  Christine !"  cried  Herbert,  on  his  knees  before 
his  betrothed.     **  Christine !  do  we  part  forever?" 

The  novice  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven. 

•*  Not  forever !"  she  replied. 

Some  days  aflerwards  the  convent  gates  opened 
to  receive  sister  Martha-Mary.  They  closed  upon 
her  for  the  last  time.  With  feeble  and  unsteady 
step  the  novice  traversed  the  cloisters  to  prostrate 
herself  on  the  altar-steps.  The  superior  came  to  her. 

"  Oh  my  mother !"  exclaimed  Christine,  the  foun- 
tain of  whose  tears  was  opened,  and  who  wept  as 
in  the  days  of  her  childhood,  '*  I  have  seen  him  and 
left  him !  To  thee  I  return,  oh  Lord !  faithful  to 
my  vows,  I  await  the  crown  that  shall  consecrate 
me  thy  spouse.  Thy  voice  alone  shall  hencefor- 
ward reach  my  ears ;  I  come  to  sing  thy  praises,  to 
pray  and  serve  thee  until  the  end  of  my  life!— 
Holy  mother,  prepare  the  robe  of  serffe,  the  white 
crown,  the  silver  cross ;  I  am  ready !'' 

•*  My  daughter,"  replied  the  superior,  "  you  are 
very  ill,  much  exhausted  by  so  many  shocks ;  will 
you  not  delay  the  ceremony  of  profession?" 

"  No,  holy  mother !  no ;  delay  it  not !  I  would 
die  the  bride  of  the  Lord!  •  •  •  •  And  I 
have  little  time!"  replied  sister  Martha-Mary^ QJp 
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THE  LAST  RESORT  FOR  IRELAND. 
It  is  surely  impossible  that  Irish  affairs  can  go 
on  as  they  have  done — the  English  people  will  not 
bear  it.  They  are  beginning  to  understand  Irishism 
better.  So  long  as  Ireland  was  really  oppressed, 
the  **  wrongs  of  Ireland"  were  always  translated 
to  be  the  crimes  of  English  officials  ;  but  now  the 
English  are  beginning  to  understand  with  painful 
distinctness  how  much  was  contributed  to  "the 
wrongs  of  Ireland"  by  her  oWn  children.  Do  not 
let  us  be  told  of  exceptions  to  the  genera]  conduct : 
such  there  are,  no  doubt,  and  large  exceptions ; 
but  the  bad  spirit  belongs  to  the  widest  districts,  to 
the  most  multitudinous  classes,  to  the  most  active. 
The  good  exceptions  are  too  weak,  too  passive,  per- 
haps, to  act  on  what  is  properly  the  national  char- 
acter. Rebellion  was  a  crime  easily  excused  by 
**  oppression,"  but  rebellion  was  far  from  being 
the  worst  crime  committed  by  Irishmen ;  nor  is 
their  propensity  to  murder  their  worst — nor  tlieir 
oonspiracy — nor  their  repudiation  of  contracts  to 
pay  rent  and  other  social  obligations :  their  most 
heinous  and  deplorable  treason  is  their  treachery 
to  truth,  and  the  worst  shape  of  that  delinquency  is 
the  systematic  falsehood  which  is  employed  by 
"  Irish  patriots"  to  flatter  the  weaknesses  and  bad 
passions  of  their  countrymen.  These  are  strong 
terras,  and  we  pause  while  we  use  them  ;  but  they 
are  the  only  terms  equal  to  express  the  fact.  The 
grossest  **  wrongs  of  Ireland"  are  those  inflicted 
by  educated  Irishmen,  who  teach  their  countrymen 
to  look  for  subsistence  to  other  things  than  indus- 
try— who  call  the  enforcement  of  rent  "  exter- 
mination"— who  extenuate  murder  by  a  quibbling 
set-off  which  calls  the  landlords  "  murderers" — 
who  are  coming  from  those  that  will  not  work  to 
importune  hard-working  England  for  money.  Yes, 
parliament  reassembles,  and  a  reinforcement  of 
these  patriots  stands  open-mouthed  to  burst  upon 
the  British  Commons  with  the  old  nauseous  mix- 
ture of  vituperation,  falsehood,  and  mendicant  im- 
portunity. 

But  tiiat  infliction  is  not  the  worst  that  England 
will  have  to  endure.  There  are  false  facts  as  well 
as  false  words.  We  know  in  England  that  the 
destitution  of  our  professional  beggars  is  not  al- 
ways feigned — such  is  not  the  sole  form  of  beggary ; 
but  misery  is  often  voluntarily  incurred :  the  beg^ 
gar  prefers  the  passive  endurance  of  privation  to  an 
industrious  struggle  for  his  bread.  What  distin- 
guishes the  lowest  class  in  the  scale  of  English 
society  is  a  national  characteristic  in  Ireland. 
How  shameful  a  reproach  ! — and  yet  the  indigna- 
doa  felt  in  England  is  less  provoked  by  the  knowl- 
edge of  having  been  imposed  upon,  than  by  de- 
spair at  finding  that  the  Irish  will  not  be  helped. 
They  cry  out  that  they  want  "  capital :"  but  af- 
ter all  it  is  a  mere  pretext.  Capital  is  but  *'  ac- 
cumulated labor;"  and  if  the  Irish  want  it,  the 
reason  is  that  there  has  been  no  labor  accumu- 
lated. The  Irish  preferred  to  lire  miserably  on 
the  potato  because  it  required  the  minimum  of  lar 
bor ;  they  prefer  now  to  live  miserably  on  alms 
from  England ;  they  neglect  the  fish  at  their  very 


shores,  to  eat  the  bread  of  charity  ;  they  strive  to 
wring  a  pauper-squatter^s  subsistence  out  of  the 
soil,  by  deterring  landlords  from  collecting  their 
rents  or  changing  their  tenants  ;  and  if  their  des- 
titution is  not  in  all  cases  and  in  all  parts  voluntary, 
the  generally  low  condition  which  subjects  them  to 
the  chances  of  that  condition  has  been  the  choice 
of  the  ignorant  Irish,  abetted,  if  not  applauded,  by 
those  educated  Irish  who  set  up  for  patriots,  and 
are  now  coming  as  sturdy  beggars  to  the  British 
parliament.  But  England  has  learned  to  know 
their  case,  and  their  reception  will  be  diflferent 
from  what  it  has  been.  Mr.  Roebuck  is  out  of  the 
house,  but  they  will  find  his  spirit  there. 

How  will  ministers  venture  to  grant  money? 
Already  influential  writers  have  been  recommend- 
ing, ill  so  many  words,  that  the  Irish  should  be  left 
to  starvation  if  nothing  else  will  teach  them.  And 
although  Mr.  Trevelyan  and  General  Burgoyne, 
too  close  to  the  misery  of  the  ^vretched  people  and 
over-imbued  with  a. natural  feeling  of  compassion, 
have  by  anticipation  indorsed  the  begging  appli- 
cations, yet  Lord  Clarendon  has  been  addressing 
the  Irish  themselves  in  quite  an  opposite  sense. 
From  Lord  Clarendon  to  Mr.  Campbell  Foster, 
such  objectors  speak  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
feeling  in  England,  and  of  the  necessity.  The 
Irish,  flattered  in  their  suicidal  weaknesses,  have 
made  their  own  case  impracticable,  and  have  ex- 
hausted the  patience  of  England. 

For  it  is  not  a  mere  dislike  to  give  money  that 
wiU  confront  the  representative  beggars:  England  is 
not  close-fisted,  and  enough  could  be  found  for  prop- 
er uses.  It  is  that  in  Ireland  the  money  does  no 
good.  It  excites  no  gratitude  ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
Irish  have  received  it,  they  turn  round  upon  us  and 
say  that  we  have  only  injured  them — ^that  we  mis- 
apply the  alms — ^that  it  was  their  own  already — 
nay,  they  will  even  say  that  it  has  not  reached 
them !  *'  Thank  you  for  nothing"  is  the  Irish 
thanks  for  ten  miUions.  WeU,  even  that  might 
be  got  over ;  but  the  money  really  does  seem  to 
work  mischief.  It  makes  the  Irish  worse  beggars 
— it  is  a  premium  to  them  to  be  more  destitute, 
more  helpless,  imtil  the  very  heaping  up  of  aid 
seems  to  extinguish  hope.  The  demand  for  mon- 
ey will  be  hateful,  not  only  for  its  begging  im- 
portunity, but  for  its  thrusting  these  convictions 
irresistibly  on  the  English  mind. 

A  change  of  policy  towards  Ireland,  therefore,  is 
unavoidable.  Last  week  we  indicated  the  nature 
of  the  only  innovation  that  is  practicable— a  thor- 
ough enforcement  of  every  law.  We  see  that 
the  idea  has  taken  root  elsewhere,  and  probably  it 
will  reappear  in  the  substantial  form  of  ministerial 
measures.  We  believe  that  for  any  ministry  which 
does  not  wish  to  become  the  object  of  odium  and 
contempt  in  England,  there  is  but  one  alternative 
to  that  policy  of  thorough  enfbrcement :  the  union 
must  be  thoroughly  carried  out — all  must  be  done 
for  Ireland  that  would  be  done  for  a  part  of  Eng- 
land, and  no  less  exacted  from  Ireland — or  Ireland 
must  cease  to  be  a  part  of  the  same  kingdom : 
there  must  be  an  English  measwre^of  Repeal, 
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That  Topea],  too,  must  be  thoroughly  carried 
out.  If  Irehmd  cannot  oontinae  to  form  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  Kingdom  must  be 
qaite  freed  from  the  embarrassing  connection.  The 
repeal  of  the  union  must  be  absolute,  complete,  and 
aeeompanied  by  due  precautions — ^by  an  alien  act, 
protecting  the  English  laborer  from  the  competition 
of  the  hostile  Celt,  whose  standard  of  remuneration 
ranks  just  above  starring,  though  his  indifierent 
industry  and  squalid  habits  make  him  anything  but 
cheap  at  the  money  ;  and  the  whole  Western  coast 
of  Great  Britain  must  be  fortified  against  Celtic 
inroad.  The  ministers  of  England  must  either 
manage  Ireland  as  England  is  managed,  with  equal 
laws  and  equal  responsibility  of  the  subject ;  or 
England  must  be  relieved  of  the  connection. 

With  all  her  improvidence,  what  dark,  despair- 
ing dismay  would  strike  on  the  soul  of  Ireland  at 
such  a  course  !  Imagine  the  return  of  the  Irish  la- 
bofrers,  in  sudden  multitudes  regurgitated  on  the 
shores — not  coming  back  with  the  wages  of  an 
English  harvest,  but  dismissed,  forever  dismissed 
from  England,  her  employment,  and  her  comforts. 
Call  upon  the  busy  and  clever  "  leaders"  of  the 
people— the  O'Connells  and  the  O'Briens,  the 
Re3rnoldses  and  the  Meaghers,  to  say  how  they 
would  provide  for  all  those  multitudes  added  to 
their  own.  Would  they  give  them  emplojrment  ? 
— How  1  What  industrious  work  is  it  that  re- 
pealers, "  Young"  or  "  Old,"  provide  for  their 
countrymen?  Would  they  give  them  money t — 
Whence  1  There  would  be  no  English  millions  to 
snatch  without  thanks.  Would  they  emigrate  ? — 
In  what  ships  ?  Would  they  give  food  1  What  food  1 
They  have  not  been  teaching  their  countrymen  to 
grow  enough  for  themselves ;  and  till  now  the 
shortcoming  has  been  made  good  with  English 
money  to  buy  maize.  True,  they  might  seize  the 
com  and  stock  of  the  landlords  and  better  fanners. 
That  would  be  the  sole  resource  :  it  is  the  natural 
one — the  Irishman's  gun:  there  would  be  a 
jacquerie.  "  Tenant-right"  would  on  the  moment 
swell  to  confiscation.  Landlords  would  here  and 
there  try  to  save  their  estates,  and  their  lives,  as 
they  tried  in  France,  by  falling  prostrate  before 
the  mob— but  vainly.  All  would  be  eaten  up. 
One  mad,  burning,  bloody  holyday,  would  consume 
an ;  and  then  the  nation  would  awake,  cold  and 
hungry,  and  ask  its  leaders  for  bread. 

But  meanwhile,  how  would  **  the  Black  North" 
behave  t  Would  it  look  on  in  timid  ease  with  its 
Saxon  blood  unstirred  t  Would  it  share  the  wild 
joys  or  wilder  despairs  of  the  real  Irish  1  No ;  the 
north  would  stand  to  its  arms,  defensively.  The 
dispossessed  landlords  would  rally  round  it :  supplies 
would  be  obtained  firom  England  ;  there  would  be 
civil  war  between  Irish  Catholic  anarchy  and  Protes- 
tant order ;  Ulster  and  the  landlords  would  recon- 
quer Ireland ;  and  Ireland,  thus  self-pacified,  would 
petition  to  come  back  to  her  old  allegiance. 

Does  any  one  see  another  outlet?  And  will 
the  loyal  in  Ireland  not  think  it  best  and  safest  for 
themselves  to  render  such  a  process  superfluous, 
by  energetically  aiding  **  the  government"  to  en- 


'  VENGBANCE." 

force  allegiance  to  the  laws  ? 
ber. 
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"  EXTERMINATION  "    AND    "  VENGEANCE." 

'*  Extermination"  is  the  ofience  alleged  by 
Irish  incendiaries,  lay  and  clerical,  against  the 
landlords :  we  have  this  week  full  explanations  of 
conduct  in  two  instances  to  which  this  term  had 
been  applied,  and  they  throw  much  light  on  the 
Irish  meaning  of  the  word.  Mr.  Ussher  was  de- 
nounced from  the  altar  as  an  *^  exterminator,"  has 
been  a  target  for  the  aim  of  the  assassin,  and  is  now 
again  denounced  :  it  appears,  however,  that  the 
exterminator  is  what  in  Euglan(\  we  should  call  an 
improving  landlord.  So  it  was  with  Major  Mahon. 
The  case  of  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore  is  very  instructive, 
llie  Irish  papers,  alluding  to  his  estate  of  Legs- 
nommer,  had  a  terrific  story  of  '*  extermination  in 
Leitrem,"  full  of  direct  falsehoods.  Setting  aside 
smaller  matters,  it  appears  that  the  tenants  on  the 
estate  owed  rent  for  several  years,  in  some  in- 
stances for  as  many  as  twelve  or  fourteen ;  one 
year's  rent  was  demanded,  under  pain  of  a  twelve- 
month's notice  to  quit :  not  a  shilling  of  rent  was 
offered,  and  the  notice  was  enforced  ;  but  the  en- 
forcement was  accompanied  with  a  declaration  that 
those  who  could  not  retain  their  holdings  would  be 
aided  by  their  landlord  to  emigrate  to  America. 
Such  is  the  conduct  which  the  Irish  incendiaries 
name  '*  extermination."  It  is  weU,  in  the  ap- 
proaching debates,  that  the  Irish  meaning  of  that 
word  should  be  understood. 

"  Give  a  dog  an  ill  name,  and  hang  him,"  is 
rendered  into  the  Irish  dialect,  *'  Call  a  good  land- 
lord an  exterminator,  and  shoot  him."  Major 
Mahon,  Mr.  Ussher,  and  other  landlords  who  go 
far  beyond  their  English  brethren  in  their  sense  of 
Mr.  Drummond's  dictum  that  '*  property  has  its 
duties  as  well  as  its  rights,"  are  shot,  not  only 
because  they  exact  their  rights,  but  because  they 
fulfil  their  duties.  In  the  Irish  vocabulary  this 
assassination  is  called  '*  vengeance  ;"  and  it  is  an 
act  which  is  praised,  all  but  directly,  by  that  **  ad- 
vocate of  peace,"  the  "  venerable  Archdeacon 
Laffim."  The  archdeacon's  notions  as  to  what 
is  manly  and  courageous  further  illustrate  the  dif- 
ference between  the  English  and  Irish  use  of 
terms  ;  a  difilerence  which  it  is  most  desirable  to 
keep  in  view^ 

**  The  Saxon  scoundrel,"  says  the  venerable 
pastor,  "  with  his  bellyful  of  Irish  meat,  could  very 
well  afford  to  call  his  poor,  honest,  starving  fellow- 
countrymen,  '  savages'  and  assassins ;'  but  if  in  the 
victualling  department  John  Bull  suffered  one  fifth 
of  the  privations  to  which  the  Tipperary  men  were 
subject,  if  he  had  courage  enough,  he  would  stand 
upon  one  side,  and  shoot  the  first  man  he  would 
meet  with  a  decent  coat  upon  his  back.  But  the 
Saxon  had  not  courage  to  do  anything  like  a  man  ; 
ho  growls  out  like  a  hungry  tiger." 

Such  is  the  view  of  courage,  manliness,  jusUce, 
and  providence,  inculcated  by  a  dignitary  of  the 
Irish  church.     The  man  who  is  in  want,  and  who 
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does  not  *'  stand  upon  one  side  and  shoot  the  first 
man  he  would  meet  with  a  good  coat  on  his  back," 
has  not  '*  the  courage  to  do  anything  like  a  man" 
— to  speak  out,  and  not  to  shoot  from  behind  a 
hedge,  is  tiger-like !  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a 
more  striking  departure  from  the  English  use  of 
these  epithets. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Irish  notion  of 
vengeance  is  quite  peculiar.  It  is  not  as  in  Cor- 
sica— the  land  of  the  typical  "  vendetta" — re- 
venge for  a  personal  injury  sustained  by  the  aven- 
ger but  it  is  revenge  because  the  avenger  has  failed 
to  inflict  an  injury.  In  Corsica,  the  **  vendetta"  is 
dictated  by  a  barbarous  spirit  of  chivahry,  and  is 
kept  within  set  bounds  by  a  rude  sense  of  honor  ; 
but  the  Irish  vengeance  knows  no  such  limits,  be- 
cause it  is  determined  by  the  extent  to  which  the 
avenger  may  be  disappointed  in  inflicting  injury. 
The  more  rent  a  dishonest  tenant  has  withheld 
from  his  landlord,  the  bitterer  the  vengeance. 
Corsica  has  usually  been  accounted  almost  at  the 
bottom  of  the  European  scale  of  civilization  ;  but 
Ireland,  we  see,  is  far  Xo'wex, -—Spectator,  20th  Nov. 


THE  RE-CONQUEST  OP  IRELAND. 

The  ministerial  measures  for  the  pacification  of 
Ireland  may  be  decreed  in  Westminster,  but  it  is 
on  the  other  side  of  St.  George's  Channel  that 
they  will  be  tested.  It  is  not  any  particular  ''bill" 
—whether  it  be  an  arms  bill  or  a  coercion  bill — 
but  the  degree  to  which  the  law  is  enforced,  that 
is  the  cardinal  question.  Possibly  the  common 
law  might  suflice  if  it  were  thoroughly  worked  ; 
perhaps  more  power  expressly  declared  by  statute 
may  be  convenient ;  but  we  await  a  sight  of  the 
ministerial  bills  with  far  less  anxiety  than  we  watch 
for  ministerial  action.  There  have  been  bills  enow 
already,  and  to  spare.  A  ruling  will  is  the  thing 
wanted  now.  Cromwell  is  ever  in  the  mouths  of 
the  Irish ;  he  misused  his  will,  but  he  had  it,  and 
to  this  day  the  Irish  retain  the  impress  of  it ;  Crom- 
well is  their  bugbear ;  yet  they  invoke  a  will  like 
his,  for  their  own  purposes,  as  Mr.  Henry  Grattan 
did  on  Tuesday.  It  is  "  civil  war"  in  Ireland — 
80  sa3rs  Lord  Stanley,  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord 
Brougham  ;  Mr.  John  O'Connell  describes  a  war 
of  landlords  on  the  tenantry;  Lord  Roden  and 
Mr.  Stafford,  a  war  of  tenantry  on  the  landlords  ; 
in  name  or  in  spirit,  all  agree  that  it  is  civil  war  ; 
and  there  is  need  of  a  strength  adequate  to  cope 
with  civil  war. 

Some  say,  indeed,  that  crime  is  strictly  "  local" 
— that  it  is  limited  to  "  five"  or  "  six"  counties. 
We  have  a  difficulty  in  understanding  what  is 
meant  by  this  limitation,  since  we  find  recorded  in 
our  own  columns,  within  this  instant  November, 
or  in  the  Irish  papers  of  the  week,  acts  of  outrage 
indicating  a  lawless  spirit  in  neariy  twenty  coun- 
ties— Carlow,  Limerick,  Roscommon,  Galway, 
Tipperary,  Longford,  Kilkenny,  Clare,  Ferma- 
nagh, Down,  King's  County,  Queen's  County, 
Sligo,  Tyrone,  Louth,  Antrim,  and  some  others. 
We  say  Antrim,  because  the  three  days'  turbu- 


lence incited  by  the  "  Irish  Confederation"  in  Bel- 
fast exhibits  as  dangerous  a  proneness  to  <lefy  the 
law  as  more  sanguinary  outrages  have  done. 

We  have  no  desire,  however,  to  put  harsh  con- 
structions on  the  state  in  which  Irishmen  sufifer 
their  country  to  remain ;  though  the  simple  fact 
that  they  do  so  is  difficult  to  comprehend.  Lord 
Stanley,  an  Irish  proprietor,  and  a  statesman  not 
altogether  ignorant  of  the  country,  broadly  asserts 
that  **  in  Ireland  it  is  safer  to  violate  than  to  obey 
the  law ;"  undoubtedly  the  general  belief  in  Eng- 
land is  the  same  ;  and  if  it  is  true  that  there  is  a 
large  majority  of  the  Irish  people  among  whom 
the  law  is  revered,  their  apathy  in  permitting  a 
worthless  miuority  to  bring  upon  the  whole  nation 
an  unfounded  calumny  of  the  most  disgraceful  kind, 
is  as  monstrous  a  fact  as  any  in  Ireland.  But  if 
the  assertion  is  true,  assuredly  the  Irish  people 
will  at  once  exonerate  themselves  from  the  re- 
proach. Why  .they  have  not  done  so  hitherto,  is 
past  comprehension.  It  cannot  be  sheer  coward- 
ice; because,  whatever  appearances  may  be  in 
Ireland,  we  remember  the  gallantry  of  Irish  sol- 
diers in  oui  army.  It  cannot  be  ^at  the  whole 
nation  is  overawed ;  because  the  lawless,  as  we 
now  learn,  are  so  paltry  a  fraction.  It  cannot  be 
that  the  majority  sympathize  with  the  lawless. 
We  remember  a  story,  indeed,  of  a  consultation  in 
Dublin,  between  the  executive  and  the  judges,  as 
to  the  best  mode  of  putting  down  some  former 
disturbances,  which  would  seem  to  bear  on  the 
present  state  of  afliurs.  An  English  lord  chan- 
cellor suggested  that  the  usual  proceeding  was  to 
call  out  the  possi  comitatus ;  on  which  an  Irish 
chief  baron  wittily  said  that  the  posse  comitatus 
was  the  very  thing  that  it  was  desirable  to  keep 
at  home  if  the  country  was  to  be  pacified ;  but  we 
now  learn  that  that  libeUous  dignitary  was  sacrific- 
ing his  country  to  his  joke.  Marvellous  and  in- 
credible as  it  may  seem  to  downright  English 
understanding,  Ireland  is  disposed  to  order,  reveres 
the  law,  and  is  quite  willing  to  control  herself ;  so 
say  all  the  Irish  members,. and  some  of  our  minis^ 
ters  seem  to  sanction  the  assurance. 

We  will  not  venture  to^contradict  it.  Perhaps 
the  measures  successfully  taken  by  Mr.  Grace, 
representative  and  resident  of  the  disturbed  county 
of  Roscommon,  in  arming  his  tenantry  as  a  kind 
of  defensive  militia,  is  the  practical  beginning  in 
the  new  social  polity  of  Ireland.  His  eflfort  de- 
serves the  attention  of  the  executive.  We  make 
no  great  account  of  the  facts  that  Mr.  Grace  is  of 
an  old  feudal  family ;  that  he  is  a  constitutional 
whig,  and  not  a  repealer.  We  only  say  that  if  a 
like  spirit  of  order  and  energy  is  genera],  it  will  at 
once  show  itself,  not  only  in  parliamentary  speeches 
and  assurances,  but  in  acts — in  honest  verdicts  to 
vindicate  the  law ;  in  a  manly  promptitude  to  aid 
the  victim  against  the  assassin :  in  a  seal  to  sup- 
port constituted  authority,  before  any  other  ques- 
tions of  legislation  and  improvement  are  attended  ' 
to.  A  time  of  '*  civil  war"  is  not  the  best  time 
for  bucolic  speculations.  If  Irishmen  are  bent  oa 
restoring  order,  they  will  set  about  it  without  delay 
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and  new  statutes  of  "  coercion''  will  be  saper- 
floons. 

Should  it  happen  that  these  assurances  are  all 
a  mistake — that  the  peaceable  Irish  majority  have 
not  the  xeal,  the  courage,  or  the  energy,  to  enforce 
law  in  their  own  land — their  very  love  of  order 
will  prevent  them  from  being  either  surprised  or 
grieved  at  any  measure  for  effecting  their  wish — 
even  to  the  appointment  of  a  dictator. 

But  at  all  events,  and  at  all  cost,  the  law  must 
be  maintained  somehow.  Ireland  is  a  province  of 
the  British  empire ;  and  if  the  Irish  themselves 
cannot  maintain  respect  for  the  law,  it  must  be 
done  by  the  imperial  forces.  The  safety  and  dig- 
nity of  the  empire  demand  no  less.  To  speak  it 
out,  there  is  a  very  general  feeling,  among  all 
classes  in  England,  whether  liberal  or  conservative, 
that  the  turbulent  Irish  have  too  long  been  suffered 
to  trifle  with  the  law  ;  that  the  British  government 
and  empire  are  disgraced  by  tolerating  so  base  and 
bloodthirsty  a  levity ;  and  that  if  the  ordinary  ma- 
chinery of  the  country  will  not  suffice  to  insure  a 
better  behavior,  the  government  must  not  hesitate 
to  use  the  last  resort — martial  law  in  the  dis- 
tricts that  require  it,  on  the  summary  proclamation 
of  the  lord-lieutenant. — Spectator,  27  Nov, 


Thb  fiflh  annual  soiree  of  the  Manchester  Athe- 
nmnm  was  celebrated  in  the  Free  Trade  hall  on 
the  18  Nov.,  with  undiminished  ^clat.  The  chair- 
man was  Mr.  Alison,  the  historian  of  Europe. 
Among  the  gentlemen  on  the  platform,  were  Mr. 
Cobden,  Lord  Brackley,  Mr.  Bright,  Dr.  Bowring, 
Mr.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  the  American  essayist, 
Mr.  Greorge  Cruikshank  the  artist,  and  Mr.  Greorge 
Wilson. 

Mr.  AUson  made  an  agreeable  speech ;  modestly 
founding  his  claim  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Atheneum,  not  on  his  being  a  literary  man, 
but  on  his  being  a  man  of  laborious  life  who  has 
employed  his  leisure  in  literature. 

Mr.  Cobden  signalized  his  first  public  appearance 
since  his  return  to  England  by  a  speech  full  of  sug- 
gestive matter.  A  considerable  part  of  it  was 
devoted  to  the  immediate  subject  of  the  Atheneum 
and  its  uses  in  a  town  like  Manchester.  He  then 
fflanced  at  his  travels,  which  ranged  from  Cadiz  to 
Nishni  Novgorod.  He  took  the  first  public  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  his  thanks  as  an  Englishman 
for  the  cordial  welcome  he  had  received  m  every 
country  that  he  had  visited.  It  was  something 
rare  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  that  a  foreigner 
should  travel  into  almost  every  country  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  should  in  each  find  men  prepared  pub- 
licly to  sympathize  with  principles  with  which  he 
happened  to  be  identified  in  his  own  country  ;  these 
pnnciples  being  applicable,  as  they  at  home  had 
thoufftit,  only  to  the  domestic  concerns  of  their  own 
people.  The  whole  world,  however,  he  hoped  and 
believed,  was  approaching  the  time  when  it  would 
be  discovered  that  the  interests  of  all  are  identical. 
At  the  two  extremes  of  his  peregrinations,  he  had 
Ibund  the  Oriental  type  predominate ;  in  Ajidalusia 


he  found  the  remains  of  the  Moor;  in  Moscow,  of 
the  Tartar.  And,  indeed,  the  reflection  had  contin> 
ually  been  forced  upon  him,  that  man  is  everywhere 
so  much  alike,  in  his  moral  attributes,  his  sympathies 
and  antipathies,  as  to  make  it  wonderful  that  this  one 
human  ramily  should  so  long  have  been  enemies. 
As  in  a  little  comedy  which  he  had  seen  at  Paris, 
Foute  de  s^entendre,  all  the  hardships  seem  to  rest 
upon  mistakes ;  and  it  is  discovered  at  last  that 
every  one  may  be  happy  if  he  only  knows  what 
the  rest  are  about.  Mr.  Cobden  made  a  special 
allusion  to  Italy.  He  had  come  to  the  conclusion, 
from  all  he  had  witnessed,  that  the  regeneration 
arose  from  the  quiet  progress  of  thought  and  intel- 
ligence dependent  upon  the  better  education  of  the 
people.  He  had  found  that  in  that  country  great 
efforts  had  been  recently  made  for  the  education  of 
the  masses :  to  his  astonishment  he  had  discovered, 
that  in  almost  every  town  of  fifteen  or  twenty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  there  were  established  several 
infant  schools,  supported  by  voluntary  contributions 
and  superintended  by  Italian  nobles.  He  had  even 
at  Turin  fallen  in  with  a  school  where  a  marquis 
attended  daily  as  director,  joining  the  children  in 
their  play  and  riding  with  them  on  a  rocking-horse. 
(Laughter.)  There  were  now  in  Italy,  as  there 
had  always  been,  leading  minds,  great  and  striking 
individualities,  in  all  directions — men  who  had  been 
engaged  in  discussing  evenr  question  of  social 
importance ;  in  every  town  of'^Italy  men  were  to  be 
met  with  who  took  a  deep  interest,  not  only  in 
schools;  but  in  prison  discipline,  and  all  other 
questions  affecting  the  moral  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  had  been  especially  amazed  at  the  number 
of  practical  people  who  sympathized  with  their 
efforts  and  controversies  in  England  on  the  subject 
of  political  economy.  Every  lawyer,  every  coun- 
sellor in  Italy,  now  studied  that  science  as  a  part  of 
his  professional  education:  and  hence  arose  the 
deep  interest  there  taken  on  that  subject  in  which 
they  had  so  long  and  so  arduously  engi^ed  in 
England.  To  this  quiet,  slow,  and  gradud  influ- 
ence of  the  few  on  the  many,  and  not  to  popular 
commotions  and  angry  outbreaks,  was  the  existing 
hopeful  condition  of  Italy  attributable.  If  the 
Italians  were  only  permitted,  unmolested,  to  work 
out  their  own  regeneration,  he  doubted  not  that  that 
same  race  from  which  civilization  had  twice  before 
proceeded  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  would  again  eflTect 
their  redemption.     {Loud  cheers.) 

The  Spectator  says,  "The  colonial  office  has 
chosen  to  set  aside  the  facts ;  it  has  chosen  to  pre- 
tend that  negro  emancipation,  which  was  neither  so 
prepared  nor  so  framed  as  to  succeed,  has  been  quite 
successful ;  it  has  chosen  to  affect  a  belief  that  the 
colonists,  who  have  been  brought  to  ruin,  have  not 
been  injured ;  it  has  chosen  to  speak,  and  act,  as 
if  the  attempts  to  repress  the  slave-trade  had  some 
sort  of  success.  It  has  therefore  deprived  its  distant 
agents  of  the  only  infallible  guides,  abstract  truth 
and  the  facts  of  the  case.  There  is  nothing  more 
silly  in  Sir  Charles  Grey's  speech  than  the  transpar- 
ent hypocrisy  with  which  treaties  against  the  slave- 
trade  are  made  and  spoken  of,  or  Uian  the  solemn 
pretence  with  which  squadrons  are  fitted  out  to 
blockade  Africa.'*  ' 
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Prospectus. — This  work  is  conducted  in  the  spirit  of 
Littell's  Museum  of  Foreign  Literature,  (which  was  favor- 
ably received  by  the  public  for  twenty  years,)  but  as  it  is 
twice  as  large,  and  appears  so  often,  we  not  only  give 
spirit  and  freshness  to  it  by  many  thrn«  which  were  ex- 
cluded by  a  month's  delay,  but  while  thus  extending  our 
scope  and  gathering  a  greater  and  more  attractive  variety, 
are  able  so  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial  part  of 
our  literary,  historical,  and  political  harvest,  as  fully  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  elaborate  and  stately  Essays  of  the  E'linbur^h^ 
Quarterly,  and  other  Reviews  ;  and  Blachoood^s  noble 
criticisms  on  Poetry,  his  keen  political  Commentaries, 
highly  wrought  Tales,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  and 
mountain  Scenery  ;  and  the  contnliutions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious  Spectator, 
the  sparkling  Examiner,  the  judicious  Aihenteum,  the 
busy  and  industrious  Literary  Gazette,  the  sensible  and 
comprehensive  Britannia,  the  sober  and  respectable  Chris- 
tian Observer;  these  are  intermixed  witn  the  Military 
and  Naval  reminiscences  of  the  United  Scrricc,  and  with 
the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  Universitu,  Neio  Monthly, 
Fraser^B,  Tait%  Ainateorth^s,  Hood's,  and  Sporting  Mag- 
azines, and  of  Chambers^  admirable  JoumaL  We  do  not 
consider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  Punch ;  and,  when  we  think  it  good  enough,  make 
use  of  the  thunder  of  The  Times.  We  shall  increase  our 
Tariety  by  importations  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
from  the  new  growth  of  the  British  colonies. 

The  steamship  has  brought  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
into  our  neighborhood ;  and  will  greatly  multiply  our  con- 
nections, as  Merchants,  Travellers,  and  Politicians,  with 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  so  that  much  more  than  ever  it 


now  becomes  every  intelligent  American  to  he  informed 
of  the  condition  and  changes  of  foreign  countries.  And 
this  not  only  because  of  their  nearer  connection  with  our- 
selves, but  because  the  nations  seem  to  be  hasteningj 
through  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  some  new  state  ot 
things,  which  the  merely  political  prophet  cannot  compute 
or  foresee. 

Geographical  Discoveries,  the  progress  of  Colonization. 
(which  is  extending  over  the  whole  world,)  and  Voyages 
and  Travels,  will  be  favorite  matter  for  our  selections  ; 
and,  in  general,  we  shall  systematically  and  very  ully 
acquaint  our  readers  with  the  great  department  of  roieign 
aiiairs^  without  entirely  neglecting  our  own. 

While  we  aspire  to  make  the  Living  Age  desirable  to 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  movement — to  Statesmen,  Divines,  Law- 

frers,  and  Physicians— to  men  of  business  and  men  of 
eisure — it  is  still  a  stronger  obiect  to  make  it  attractive 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Children.  We  believe  that 
we  can  thus  do  some  good  in  our  day  and  generation ;  and 
hope  to  make  the  work  indispensable  in  every  well-in- 
formed familr.  We  say  indispensable,  because  in  this 
day  of  cheap  literature  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  against 
the  influx  or  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicious  in  morals, 
in  any  other  way  than  by  furnishing  a  sufficient  supply 
of  a  healthy  character.  The  mentia  and  moral  appetite 
must  be  gratified. 

We  hope  that,  by  "  winnowing  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff,''  by  providing  abundantly  for  the  imagination,  and 
by  a  large  collection  of  Biography,  Voyages  and  Travels, 
History,  and  more  solid  matter,  we  may  produce  a  work 
which  snail  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will 
aspire  to  raise  the  standard  of  public  taste. 


Terms.— The  LnriNO  Age  is  pnblished  every  Satur- 
day,  by  B.  Littell  &.  Co.,  comer  of  Tremont  and  Brom- 
field  sts.,  Boston  ;  Price  12^  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars 
a  year  in  advance.  Remittances  for  any  period  will  be 
thankfully  received  and  promptly  attended  to.  i;V  To 
insure  regularity  in  mailmg  the  work,  orders  should  be 
addressed  to  the  qfflee  ofpublieation,  as  above. 

Ctubs,  paying  a  year  in  advance,  will  be  supplied  as 
folJo?rs  :— 

Four  copies  for  ....  #20  00 
Nine  "  "  .  .  .  .  $40  00 
TwelTe "      "       .       .  .   tSO  00 


Complete  sets,  in  fi{\een  volumes,  to  the  end  of  1847, 
handsomely  bound,  and  packed  in  neat  boxes,  are  for  sale 
at  thirty  dollars. 

Any  volume  may  he  had  separately  at  two  dollars, 
b<mnd,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 

Any  number  may  be  had  for  12}  cents ;  and  it  may 
be  worth  while  for  subscribers  or  purchasers  to  complete 
any  broken  volumes  they  may  have,  and  thus  greatly  en- 
hance their  value. 


Binding. — We  bind  the  work  in  a  uniform,  strong,  and 
good  style  ;  and  where  customers  bring  their  numbers  in 
good  oraer,  can  generally  give  them  bound  volumes  in  ex- 
change without  any  delay.  The  price  of  the  binding  is 
60  cents  a  volume.  As  they  are  always  bound  to  one 
pattern,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  matching  the  future 
volumes. 


Agencies.— Vfe  are  desirous  of  making  arrangements, 
in  all  parts  of  North  America,  for  increasmg  the  circula- 
tion or  this  work — and  for  doing  this  a  liberal  commission 
will  be  allowed  to  gentlemen  who  will  interest  themselves 
in  the  business.  And  we  will  gladlv  correspond  on  this 
subject  with  any  agent  who  willsena  us  undoubted  refer- 


Postage.— 'When  sent  with  the  cover  on,  the  Living 
Age  consists  of  three  sheets,  and  is  rated  as  a  pamphlet, 
at  41  cents.  But  when  sent  without  the  cover,  it  comes 
within  the  definition  of  a  newspaper  given  in  the  law, 
and  cannot  legally  be  charged  with  more  than  newspaper 
postage,  ( U  cts. )    We  add  the  definition  alluded  to : — 

A  newspaper  is  "any  printed  publication,  issued  in 
numbers,  consisting  of  not  more  than  two  sheets,  and 
published  at  short,  stated  intervals  of  not  more  than  one 
month,  conveying  intelligence  of  passing  events." 

Monthly  parts. — For  such  as  prefer  it  in  that  form,  the 
Living  Age  is  put  up  in  monthly  parts,  containing  four  or 
five  weekljr  numbers.  In  this  shape  it  shows  to  great 
advantage  in  comparison  with  other  works,  containing  m 
each  part  double  the  matter  of  any  of  the  quarterlies. 
But  we  recommend  the  weekly  numbers,  as  fresher  and 
fuller  of  life.  Postage  on  the  monthly  parts  is  about  14 
cents.  The  volumes  are  published.quarterly,  each  volame 
containing  as  much  matter  as  a  quarterly  review  gives  in 
eighteen  months. 


Washinoton,  27  Dec,  1845. 
Of  all  the  Periodical  Journals  devoted  to  literature  and  science  which  abound  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  this 
has  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  useful.    It  contains  indeed  the  exposition  only  of  the  current  literature  of  the 
English  language,  but  this  by  its  immense  extent  and  comprehension  mcludes  a  portraiture  of  the  human  mind  in 
the  utmost  expansion  of  the  present  age.  j.  Q.  ADAMS. 
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Thb  massacre  of  Glencoe  is  an  erent  which 
neither  can  nor  ought  to  be  forgotten.  It  was  one 
ot  the  earliest  fruits  of  the  so-called  glorious  Revo- 
lution Settlement,  and  exhibitB  in  their  foolest 
perfidy  the  true  characters  of  its  authors. 

After  the  battle  of  Killiecranlde  the  cause  of 
the  Scottish  royalists  declined,  rather  from  the 
want  of  a  competent  leader  than  from  any  disin- 
clination on  the  part  of  the  people  to  vindicate  the 
right  of  King  James.  No  person  of  adequate 
taleats  or  authority  was  found  to  supj^y  the  j^ace 
of  the  great  and  gallant  Lord  Dundee,  of  whom  it 
was  truly  written — 

'*  Te  moriente,  novoe  accepit  Scotia  cives, 
Accepitque  novos,  te  moriente,  decs." 

General'  Cannon,  who  succeeded  in  command,  was 
not  only  deficient  in  military  skill,  but  did  not  pos- 
sess the  confidence,  nor  understand  the  character, 
of  the  Highland  chie&,  who,  with  their  clansmen, 
constituted  by  far  the  most  important  section  of  the 
army.  Accordingly,  no  enterprise  of  any  impor- 
tance was  attempted,  and  the  disastrous  issue  of 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne  led  to  a  negotiation  which 
terminated  in  the  entire  disbanding  of  the  royal 
forces.  By  this  treaty,  which  was  expressly 
sanctioned  by  William  of  Orange,  a  full  and  unre- 
served indemnity  and  pardon  was  granted  to  all  of 
the  Highlanders  who  had  taken  arms,  with  a  pro- 
viso that  they  should  first  subscribe  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  William  and  Mary,  before  the  1st  of 
January,  1692,  in  presence  of  the  lords  of  the 
Scottish  council,  '^  or  of  the  sheriff  or  their  dep- 
uties of  the  respective  shires  wherein  thev  lived.'' 
The  letter  of  William  addressed  to  the  privy  coun- 
cfl,  and  ordering  proclamation  to  be  made  to  the 
above  effect,  contained  also  the  following  signifi- 
cant passage  : — "  That  ye  communicate  our  pleas- 
ure to  Ihto  governor  of  Inverlochy  and  otlier  com- 
manders, that  they  be  exact  and  diligent  in  their 
several  posts ;  but  that  they  show  no  more  zeal 
against  the  Highlanders  afler  their  submission,  thtm 
they  have  ever  done  formerly  when  these  were  in 
open  rebellion. ^^ 

This  enigmatical  sentence,  which  in  reality  was 
intended,  as  the  sequel  will  show,  to  be  interpreted 
in  the  most  cruel  maimer,  appears  to  have  caused 
some  perplexity  in  the  council,  as  that  body  deemed 
it  necessary  to  apply  for  more  distinct  and  specific 
instructions,  which,  however,  were  not  then  issued. 
It  had  been  especially  stipulated  by  the  chiefs  as 
an  indispensable  preliminary  to  their  treaty,  that 
they  should  have  leave  to  communicate  with  King 
James,  then  residing  at  St.  Germains,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  his  permission  and  warrant  pre- 
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vious  to  submitting  themselves  to  the  existing 
government.  That  article  had  been  sanctioned  by 
William  before  the  proclamation  was  issued,  and  a 
special  messenger  was  despatched  to  France  fo^ 
that  purpose. 

In  the  mean  time,  troops  were  gradually  and 
cautiously  advanced  to  the  confines  of  the  High* 
lands,  and,  in  some  instances,  actually  quartered 
on  the  inhabitants.  The  condition  of  the  county 
was  perfectly  tranquil.  No  disturbances  whatever 
occurred  in  the  north  or  west  of  Scotland.  Lo- 
chiel  and  the  other  chiefs  were  awaiting  the  com- 
munication from  St.  Germains,  and  held  themselves 
bound  in  honor  to  remain  inactive;  whilst  the 
remainder  of  the  royalist  forces  (for  whom  separate 
terms  had  been  made)  were  left  unmolested  at 
Dunkeld. 

But  rumors,  which  are  too  dearly  traceable  to 
the  emissaries  of  the  new  government,  asserting 
the  preparation  made  for  an  immediate  landing  of 
King  James  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  the 
French,  were  industriously  circulated,  and  by  many 
were  implicitly  believed.  The  infamous  policy 
which  dictated  such  a  course  is  now  apparent. 
The  term  of  the  amnesty  or  truce  granted  by  the 
proclamation  expired  with  the  year  1691,  and  all 
who  had  not  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  before 
that  term  were  to  be  proceeded  against  with  the 
utmost  severity.  The  proclamation  was  issued 
upon  the  29th  of  August,  consequently,  only  four 
months  were  allowed  for  the  complete  submission 
of  the  Highlands. 

Not  one  of  the  chiefs  subscribed  until  the  man- 
date from  King  James  arrived.  That  document, 
which  is  dated  from  St.  Germains  on  the  12th  of 
December,  1691,  reached  Dunkeld  eleven  days  after- 
wards, and,  consequently,  but  a  very  short  time 
before  the  indemnity  expired.  The  bearer.  Major 
Menzies,  was  so  fatigued  that  he  could  proceed  no 
further  on  his  journey,  but  forwarded  the  mandate 
by  an  express  to  the  commander  of  the  royal  forces, 
who  was  then  at  Glengarry.  It  was  therefore 
impossible  that  the  document  could  be  circulated 
through  the  Highlands  within  the  prescribed  period. 
Lochiel,  says  Drummond  of  Balhaldy,  did  not 
receive  his  copy  till  about  thirty  hours  before  the 
time  was  out,  and  appeared  before  the  sheriff  at 
Inverara,  where  he  took  the  oaths  upon  the  very 
day  on  which  the  indemnity  expired. 

That  a  general  massacre  throughout  the  High- 
lands was  contemplated  by  the  whig  government, 
is  a  fact  established  by  overwhelming  evidence.  In 
the  course  of  the  subsequent  investigations  before 
the  Scots  parliament,  letters  were  produced  from 
Sir  John  Dalrymple,  then  Master  of  Stair,  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  state  in  attendance  upon  the  court 
which  too  clearly  indicate  the  intentions  of  William 
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In  one  of  these,  dated  Ist  December,  1691 — a 
month,  be  it  observed,  before  the  amnesty  expired 
— and  addressed  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hamilton, 
there  are  the  following  words  : — **  The  winter  is 
the  only  season  in  which  we  are  sure  the  High- 
landers cannot  escape  us,  nor  carry  their  wives, 
bairns,  and  cattle  to  the  mountains.'*  And  in  an- 
other letter,  written  only  two  days  afterwards,  he 
says — "  It  is  the  only  time  that  they  cannot  escape 
y*m,  for  human  constitution  cannot  endure  to  be 
U'Hg  out  of  houses.  7^*5  is  the  proper  season  to 
maule  them  in  the  cold  long  nights.*^  And  in 
January  thereafter,  he  informed  Sir  Thomas  Liv- 
ingston that  the  design  was  **  to  destroy  entirely 
the  country  of  Lochaber,  Lochiel's  lands,  Kep- 
poch's.  Glengarry's,  Appin,  and  Glencoe.  I  assure 
you,"  he  continues,  "  your  power  shall  be  full 
enough,  and  I  hope  the  soldiers  will  not  trouble  the 
government  with  prisoners.** 

Lochiel  was  more  fortunate  than  others  of  his 
friends  and  neighbors.  According  to  Drummond 
— '*  Major  Menzito,  who,  upon  his  arrival,  had 
observed  the  whole  forces  of  the  kingdom  ready  to 
invade  the  Highlands,  as  he  wrote  to  Gen.  Buchan, 
foreseeing  the  unhappy  consequences,  not  only 
begged  that  general  to  send  expresses  to  all  parts 
with  orders  immediately  to  submit,  but  also  wrote 
to  Sir  Thomas  Livingston,  praying  him  to  suppli- 
cate the  council  for  a  prorogation  of  the  time,  in 
regard  that  he  was  so  excessively  fatigued,  that  be 
was  obliged  to  stop  some  days  to  repose  a  little  ; 
and  that  though  he  should  send  expresses,  yet  it 
was  impossible  they  could  reach  the  distant  parts 
in  such  time  as  to  allow  tlie  several  persons  con- 
cerned the  benefit  of  the  indemnity  within  the  space 
limited  ;  besides,  that  some  persons  having  put  the 
Highlanders  in  a  bad  temper,  he  was  confident  to 
persuade  them  to  submit,  if  a  further  time  were 
allowed.  Sir  Thomas  presented  this  letter  to  the 
council  on  the  5th  of  January,  1692,  but  they  re- 
fused to  give  any  answer,  and  ordered  him  to 
transmit  the  same  to  court." 

The  reply  of  William  of  Orange  was  a  letter, 
countersigned  by  Dalrymple,  in  which,  upon  the 
recital  that  "  several  of  the  chieftains  and  many  of 
their  clans  have  not  taken  the  benefit  of  our  gra- 
cious indemnity,"  he  gave  orders  for  a  general 
massacre.  **  To  that  end,  we  have  given  Sir 
Thomas  Livingston  orders  to  employ  our  troops 
(which  we  have  already  conveniently  posted)  to 
cut  oflf  those  obstinate  rebels  by  all  manner  of  hos- 
tility ;  and  we  do  require  you  to  give  him  your 
assistance  and  concurrence  in  all  other  things  that 
may  conduce  to  that  service ;  and  because  these 
rebels,  to  avoid  our  forces,  may  draw  themselves, 
their  families,  goods,  or  cattle,  to  lurk  or  be  con- 
cealed among  their  neighbors ;  therefore,  we  require 
and  authorize  you  to  emit  a  proclamation  to  be  pub- 
lished at  the  market-crosses  of  these  or  the  adjacent 
shires  where  the  rebels  reside,  discharging  upon 
the  highest  penalties  the  law  allows,  any  reset, 
correspondence,  or  intercommuning  with  these 
rebels."  This  monstrous  mandate,  which  was  in 
^t  the  death-warrant  of  many  thousand  innocent 


people,  no  distmetion  being  made  of  age  or  MS, 
would,  in  all  human  probability,  have  been  put  into 
execution,  but  for  the  remonstrance  of  one  high- 
minded  nobleman.  Lord  Carmarthen,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Leeds,  accidentally  became  aware  of  the 
purposed  massacre,  and  personally  remonstrated 
with  the  monarch  against  a  measure  which  he 
denounced  as  at  once  cruel  and  impolitic.  After 
much  discussion,  William,  influenced  rather  by  an 
apprehension  that  so  savage  and  sweeping  an  act 
might  prove  fatal  to  his  new  authority,  tlian  by 
any  compunction  or  impulse  of  humanity,  agreed 
to  recall  the  general  order,  and  to  limit  himself,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  a  single  deed  of  butchery,  by 
way  of  testing  the  temper  of  the  nation.  Some 
difiSculty  seems  to  have  arisen  in  the  selection  of 
the  fittest  victim.  Both  Eeppoch  and  Glenooe 
were  named,  but  the  personal  rancor  of  Secretary 
Dalrymple  decided  the  doom  of  the  latter.  The 
secretary  wrote  thus: — "Argyle  tells  me  that 
Glencoe  hath  not  taken  the  oath,  at  which  I  rejoice. 
It  is  a  great  work  of  charity  to  be  exact  in  rooting 
out  that  damnable  set."  The  final  instructiont 
regarding  Glencoe,  which  were  issued  on  16th 
January,  1692,  are  as  follows : — 

"  William  R. — As  for  M'lan  of  Glencoe  and 
that  tribe,  if  they  can  be  well  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  the  Highlanders,  it  will  he  proper  for 
public  justice  to  extirpate  that  set  of  thieves." 

"W.  R." 

This  letter  is  remarkable  as  being  signed  and 
countersigned  by  William  alone,  contrary  to  the 
usual  practice.  The  secretary  was  no  doubt  de- 
sirous to  screen  himself  fi"om  after  responsibility, 
and  was  further  aware  that  the  royal  signature 
would  ensure  a  rigorous  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence. 

Macdonald,  or  as  he  was  more  commonly  de- 
signed, M'lan  of  Glencoe,  was  the  head  of  a  con- 
siderable sept  or  branch  of  the  great  Clan-Coila, 
and  was  lineally  descended  ft'om  the  ancient  Lords 
of  the  Isles,  and  from  the  royal  family  of  Scotland, 
the  common  ancestors  of  the  Macdonalds  having 
espoused  a  daughter  of  Robert  H.  He  was,  ac- 
cording to  a  contemporary  testimony,  "  a  person 
of  great  integrity,  honor,  good  nature,  and  courage, 
and  his  loyalty  to  his  old  master.  King  James, 
was  such,  that  he  continued  in  arms  from  Dundee's 
first  appearing  in  the  Highlands,  till  the  fatal  treaty 
that  brought  on  his  ruin."  In  common  with  the 
other  chiefs,  he  had  omitted  taking  the  benefit  of 
the  indenmity  until  he  received  the  sanction  of 
King  James ;  but  the  copy  of  that  document  which 
was  forwarded  to  him,  unfortunately  arrived  too 
late.  The  weather  was  so  excessively  stormy  at 
the  time  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  penetrat- 
ing from  Glencoe  to  Inverara,  the  place  where  the 
sherifif  resided,  before  the  expiry  of  the  stated  pe- 
riod ;  and  M'lan  accordingly  adopted  the  only 
practicable  mode  of  signifying  his  submission,  by 
making  his  way  with  great  difficulty  to  Fort- Wil- 
liam, then  called  Inverlochy,  and  tendering  hit 
signature  to  the  military  governor  there.  That 
oflicer  was  not  authorized  to  receive  it,  but  at  the 
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earnest  entreaty  of  the  chief,  he  gave  him  a  cer- 
tificate of  his  appearance  and  tender,  and  on  new- 
year's  day,  1692,  M'lan  reached  Inverara,  where 
he  produced  that  paper  as  evidence  of  his  inten- 
tions, and  prevailed  upoh  the  sheriff,  Sir  James 
Campbell  of  Ardkinglass,  to  administer  the  oaths 
required.  After  that  ceremony,  which  was  imme- 
diately intimated  to  the  privy  council,  had  been 
performed,  the  unfortunate  gentleman  returned 
home,  in  the  full  conviction  that  he  had  thereby 
made  peace  with  government  for  himself  and  for 
his  clan.     But  his  doom  was  already  sealed. 

A  company  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle's  regiment 
had  been  previously  quartered  in  Glencoe.  These 
men,  though  Campbells,  and  hereditarily  obnoxious 
to  the  Macdonalds,  Camerons,  and  other  of  the 
loyal  clans,  were  yet  countrymen,  and  were  kindly 
and  hospitably  received.  Their  captain,  Robert 
Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  was  connected  with  the 
£unily  of  Glencoe  through  the  marriage  of  a  niece, 
and  was  resident  under  the  roof  of  the  chief.  And 
yet  this  was  the  very  troop  selected  for  the  horrid 
service. 

Special  instructions  were  seitf  to  the  major  of 
the  regiment,  one  Duncanson,  then  quartered  at 
Ballachulish,  a  morose,  brutal,  and  savage  man, 
who  accordingly  wrote  to  Campbell  of  Glenlyon 
in  the  following  terms : — 

«  BallachoUs,  18  February,  1693. 
"  Sir — ^You  are  hereby  ordered  to  fall  upon  the 
rebels,  the  McDonalds  of  Glencoe,  and  putt  all  to 
the  sword  under  seventy.  Tou  are  to  have  special 
care  that  the  old  fox  and  his  sons  doe  upon  no 
account  escape  your  hands.  You  are  to  secure  all 
the  avenues  that  no  man  escape.  This  you  are  to 
put  in  execution  att  &ve  o'clock  in  the  morning  pre- 
cisely, and  by  that  time  or  very  shortly  after  it  I  '11 
strive  to  be  att  you  with  a  stronger  party.  If  I  doe 
not  come  to  you  at  five,  you  are  not  to  tarxy  for  me 
but  to  fall  on.  This  is  by  the  king's  speciall  com- 
mand, fur  the  good  and  safety  of  the  country,  that 
these  miscreants  be  cutt  off  root  and  branch.  See 
that  this  be  putt  in  execution  without  feud  or 
fovour,  else  you  may  expect  to  be  treated  as  not 
true  to  the  king's  government,  nor  a  man  fitt  to 
carry  a  commission  in  the  kind's  service.  Expect- 
ing you  will  not  faill  in  the  fulfilling  hereof  as  you 
love  yourself,  I  subscrive  these  with  my  hand. 

"  ROBBRT    DUNCAMSON. 

*  For  their  Majesty's  service.    To  Captain 
Robert  Campbell  of  Glenlyon." 

This  order  was  too  literally  obeyed.  At  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  when  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the 
glen  were  arieep,  the  work  of  murder  begmn. 
M'lan  was  one  of  the  first  who  fell.  Drummond'a 
narrative  fills  up  the  remainder  of  the  dreadfol 
story. 

'*  They  then  served  all  within  the  family  in  the 
same  manner,  without  distinction  of  age  or  person. 
In  a  word,  for  the  horror  of  that  execrable  butchery 
must  give  pain  to  the  reader,  they  left  none  ahve 
but  a  youQg  child,  who,  being  frighted  with  the 
noise  cif  the  guns,  and  the  dismal  shrieks  and  cries 
of  its  dying  parents,  whom  they  were  a-murdering, 
got  hold  of  Captain  Campbell's  knees  and  wrapt 
itself  within  his  cloak ;  by  which,  chancing  to  move 


compassion,  the  captain  inclined  to  have  saved  it, 
bnt  one  Drummond,  an  officer,  arriving  about  the 
break  of  day  with  more  troops,  commanded  it  to  be 
shot  by  a  file  of  musqueteers.  NotlKng  uouki  be 
more  shocking  and  horrible  than  the  prospect  of 
these  houses  bestrewed  with  mangled  bodies  of  the 
dead,  covered  with  blood,  and  resounding  with  the 
groans  of  wretches  in  the  last  agonies  of  life. 

<*  Two  sons  of  Glencoe's  were  the  only  persons 
that  escaped  in  that  quarter  of  the  country ;  for, 
growing  jealous  of  some  ill  desigim  from  the 
behavior  of  the  soldiers,  they  stole  from  their  beds 
a  few  minutes  before  the  tragedy  began,  and 
chancing  to  overhear  two  of  them  discoursioff  plainly 
of  the  matter,  they  endeavored  to  hare  advertised 
their  father,  but  finding  that  impracticable,  they  ran 
to  the  other  end  of  me  country  and  alarmed  the 
inhabitants.  There  was  another  accident  that  cor- 
tributed  much  to  their  safety ;  for  the  night  was  so 
excessively  stormy  and  tempestuous,  that  four 
hundred  soldiers,  who  were  appointed  to  murder 
these  people,  were  stopped  in  their  march  from 
Inverlochy,  and  could  not  get  up  till  they  had  time 
to  save  themselves.  To  cover  the  deformity  of  so 
dreadful  a  sight,  the  soldiers  burned  all  the  houses 
to  the  ground,  after  having  rifled  them,  carried 
away  nine  hundred  eows,  two  hundred  horses, 
numberless  herds  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  every- 
thmg  else  that  belonged  to  these  miserable  people. 
Lamentable  was  the  case  of  the  women  and  children 
that  escaped  the  butchery.  The  mountains  were 
covered  with  a  deep  snow,  the  rivers  impassable, 
storm  and  tempest  filled  the  air,  and  added  to  the 
horrors  and  darkness  of  the  night,  and  there  were 
no  houses  to  shelter  them  within  many  miles."* 

Such  was  the  awful  massacre  of  Glencoe,  an 
event  which  has  left  an  indelible  and  execrable 
stain  upon  the  memory  of  William  of  Orange. 
The  records  of  Indian  war&re  can  hardly  afford  a 
parallel  instance  of  atrocity ;  and  this  deed,  coupled 
with  his  deliberate  treachery  in  the  Darien  busi- 
ness, whereby  Scotland .  was  for  a  time  absolutely 
ruined,  ia  sufficient  to  account  for  the  little  esti- 
mation in  which  the  name  of  the  **  great  whig 
deliverer"  is  still  regarded  in  the  vaDeys  of  the 
north. 

Do  not  lift  him  from  the  bracken. 

Leave  him  lying  where  he  fell — 
Better  bier  ye  cannot  fashion : 

None  beseems  him  half  so  well, 
As  the  bare  and  broken  heather. 

And  the  hard  and  trampled  sod, 
Whence  his  angry  soul  ascended 

To  the  judgment-seat  of  God ! 
Winding-sheet  we  cannot  give  him — 

Seek  no  man  lie  fur  the  dead. 
Save  the  cold  and  spotless  covering. 

Showered  from  heaven  upon  his  head. 
Leave  his  broadsword,  as  we  found  it, 

Bent  and  broken  with  the  blow, 
That,  before  he  died,  avenged  him 

On  the  foremost  of  the  foe. 
Leave  the  blood  upon  his  bosom — 

Wash  not  off  that  sacred  stain  * 
Let  it  stiffen  on  the  tartan. 

Let  his  wounds  unclosed  remain, 
Till  the  day  when  he  shall  show  them 

At  the  throne  of  God  on  high, 

♦  Memoirs  qf  Sir  Ewen  Camemj^of  Loci  rru 
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When  the  marderer  and  the  mardered 
Meet  before  their  Judge^e  eye ! 

Nay — ye  should  not  weep,  my  children ! 

Leave  it  to  the  faint  and  weak ; 
Sobs  are  but  a  woman's  weapon- 
Tears  befit  a  maiden's  cheek. 
Weep  not,  childen  of  Macdonald ! 

Weep  not  thou,  his  orphan  heir— 
Not  in  shame,  but  stainless  honor, 

Lies  thy  slaughtered  father  there. 
Weep  not — but  when  years  are  over, 

And  thine  arm  is  strong  and  sure. 
And  thy  foot  is  swift  and  steady 

On  the  mountain  and  the  muir— > 
Let  thy  heart  be  hard  as  iron, 

And  thy  wrath  as  fierce  as  fire. 
Till  the  hour  when  vengeance  cometh 

For  the  race  that  slew  thy  sire ! 
Till  in  deep  and  dark  Glenlyon 

Rise  a  louder  shriek  of  woe, 
Than  at  midnight,  from  their  eyrie, 

Scared  the  eagles  of  Glencoe. 
Louder  than  the  screams  that  mingled 

With  the  howling  of  the  blast. 
When  the  murderer's  steel  was  clashing. 

And  the  fires  were  rising  fast. 
When  thy  noble  father  bounded 

To  the  rescue  of  his  men. 
And  the  slogan  of  our  kindred 

Pealed  throughout  the  startled  glen. 
When  the  herd  of  frantic  women 

Stumbled  through  the  midnight  snow, 
With  their  fathers'  houses  blazing. 

And  their  dearest  dead  below  * 
Oh,  the  horror  of  the  tempest. 

As  the  flashing  drifl  was  blown, 
Crimsoned  with  the  conflagration. 

And  the  roofs  went  thundering  down ! 
Oh,  the  prayers — the  prayers  and  curses 

That  together  winged  their  flight     * 
From  the  maddened  hearts  of  many 

Through  that  long  and  woful  night  I 
Till  the  fires  began  to  dwindle, 

And  the  shots  grew  faint  and  few, 
And  we  heard  the  foeman's  challenge, 

Only  in  a  far  halloo. 
Till  the  silence  once  more  settled 

O'er  the  gorges  of  the  glen. 
Broken  only  by  the  Cona 

Plunging  through  its  naked  den. 
Slowly  from  the  mountain  summit 

Was  the  drifting  veil  withdrawn, 
And  the  ghastly  valley  glimmered 

In  the  gray  December  dawn. 
Better  had  the  morning  never 

Dawned  upon  our  dark  despair ! 
Black  amidst  the  common  whiteness 

Rose  the  spectral  ruins  there ; 
But  the  sight  of  these  was  nothing. 

More  than  wrings  the  wild  dove's  breast, 
When  she  searches  for  her  ofilspring 

Round  the  relics  of  her  nest. 
For,  in  many  a  spot,  the  tartan 

Peered  above  the  wintry  heap. 
Marking  where  a  dead  Macdonald 

Lay  within  his  frozen  sleep. 
Tremblingly  we  scooped  the  covering 

From  each  kindred  victim's  head. 
And  the  living  lips  were  burning 

On  the  cold  ones  of  the  dead. 


And  I  left  them  with  their  dearest — 

Dearest  charge  had  every  one— 
Left  the  maiden  with  her  lover, 

LeA  the  mother  with  her  son. 
I  alone  of  all  was  mateless. 

Far  more  wretched  I  than  they. 
For  the  snow  would  not  discover 

Where  my  lord  and  husband  lay. 
But  I  wandered  up  the  valley. 

Till  I  found  him  lying  low, 
With  the  gash  upon  his  bosom 

And  the  frown  upon  his  brow — 
Till  I  found  him  lying  murdered, 

Where  he  wooed  me  long  ago ! 

Woman's  weakness  shall  not  shame  me  I 

Why  should  I  have  tears  to  shed  t 
Could  1  rain  them  down  like  water, 

O  my  hero,  on  thy  head — 
Conid  the  cry  of  lamentation 

Wake  thee  from  thy  silent  sleep, 
Could  it  set  thy  heart  a  throbbing. 

It  were  mine  to  wail  and  weep ! 
But  I  will  not  waste  my  sorrow, 

Lest  the  Campbell  women  say, 
That  the  daughters  of  Clanranald 

Are  as  weak  and  frail  as  they. 
I  had  wept  thee,  hadst  thou  fallen. 

Lake  our  fathers,  on  thv  shield. 
When  a  host  of  English  foemen 

Camped  upon  a  Scottish  field — 
I  had  mourned  thee,  hadst  thou  perished 

With  the  foremost  of  his  name. 
When  the  valiant  and  the  noble 

Died  around  the  dauntless  Gneme ! 
But  I  will  not  wrong  thee,  husband. 

With  my  unavailing  cries. 
Whilst  thy  cold  and  mangled  body. 

Stricken  by  the  traitor,  lies  : 
Whilst  he  counts  the  ^old  and  glory 

That  this  hideous  night  has  won. 
And  his  heart  is  big  with  triumph 

At  the  murder  he  has  done.    ■ 
Other  eyes  *han  mine  shall  glisten. 

Other  hearts  be  rent  in  twain. 
Ere  the  heathbells  on  thy  hillock 

Wither  in  the  autumn  rain. 
Then  I  '11  seek  thee  where  thou  sleepest. 

And  I  '11  veil  my  weary  head. 
Praying  for  a  place  beside  thee, 

Dearer  than  my  bridal  bed. 
And  I  '11  give  thee  tears,  my  husband. 

If  the  tears  remain  to  me, 
When  the  widows  of  the  foemen. 

Cry  the  coronach  for  thee  ! 

The  worst  dark  spot  in  the  prospect  for  the  win- 
ter lies  in  the  discharge  of  railway  laborers.  These 
men  are  not  numerous  enough,  perhaps,  to  impart 
anything  of  an  insurrectionary  character  to  the  dis- 
turbances which  they  are  sure  to  create  in  want  and 
idleness;  but  they  are  strong,  brutal  men~4hey 
have  been  pampered — they  will  feel  the  pinch  of 
destitution,  and  will  be  doubly  exasperatea  by  the 
appetite  for  enjoyment  and  the  gnawing  of  hunger 
in  their  robust  and  angry  stomachs.  Crime  will 
abound  this  winter — crimes  of  violence  and  hateful 
excesses;  and  extraordinary  precautions  must  be 
taken  to  check  the  lawless,  if  we  would  not  have 
the  horrora  of  stormed  cities  in  our  towns  and  rural 
districts. — Spectator^  20  Nov, 
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Prom  Prater'a  Mugtrioe. 
A  TALE  OF  FACTS. 


My  mind  and  heart  axe  full,  yet  I  fear  to  take 
ap  the  peo.  I  would  fain  write  a  ahort  story  of 
tome  things  which  happened  to  myself — ^a  sim- 
ple, yet  a  strange  tale,  whereirom  men  may  diraw 
a  moral  if  they  choose.  But  it  is  true ;  and  it 
hinges  on  facts  which  are  the  staple  of  our  daily 
knowledge,  though  we  lack  the  faith  that  would 
show  us  how  they  are  linked  together,  and  made 
to  act  upon  each  other  by  an  unseen  yet  ever- 
working  power  ;  and,  therefore,  I  doubt  if  it  will 
be  believed.  Within  this  hour,  in  a  part  of  Lon- 
don, whither  my  duties  seldom  call  me — in  the 
purlieus  of  Covent  Garden — I  have  seen  one,  skulk- 
ing under  the  shadow  of  night,  who  has  brought 
back  to  my  thoughts  what  happened  many  long 
years  ago — scenes  in  which  I  was  forced  against 
my  will  to  act,  and  yet  in  which  I  felt  as  if  the 
sorrow  had  been  my  own.  And  here  let  me  also 
say,  that  my  story  is  not  one  of  strong  passions  or 
glaring  crimes.  I  am  no  skilled  writer  of  cun- 
ningly schemed  fictions,  nor — did  I  even  know 
how — should  I  care  to  harrow  tender  hearts  with 
plots  of  wicked  men,  or  scenes  of  poignant  grief. 
My  tale  will  only  be  a  plain  string  of  facts  :  it  will 
have  but  one  claim  upon  the  reader's  heart,  which 
is,  that  it  is  true, 

II. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  little  woody 

village  of ,  in  Middlesex,  there  was  a  boy's 

school.  It  was  not  a  seminary  for  young  gen- 
tlemen ;  it  was  Tiot  a  child-trap — "  a  mockery,  a 
delusion,  and  a  snare,"  for  anxious  mothers,  or  a 
commission  agency  for  parents  and  guardians,  or  a 
huckster  Vshop  for  butchers  and  bakers  to  exchange 
meat  and  bread  for  Latin  and  stripes ;  nor  was  it 
a  house  of  torture  for  gentle  hearts  and  emulous 
spirits,  where  a  cold,  low  despotism  chills  and 
stifles  the  warm  impulses  of  the  childish  nature, 
or  a  vile  grinding  tyranny  stirs  and  stimulates  the 
nascent  passions  in  forms  of  monstrous  precocity. 
It  was  not  a  place  where  the  eternal  welfare  of 
living  souls  could  be  jobbed  away  against  petty 
profits  on  bad  beef  and  stiok-jaw-pudding ;  nor 
where  one  stinted,  coarse,  unshapen  moral  uniform 
was  forced  by  contract  on  all  minds  alike,  whether 
by  nature  they  were  great  or  little,  strong  or 
weak.  It  was  called  a  Boy's  School ;  bnt  it  was 
something  more :  it  was  a  family,  where  the  time 
was  spent  in  living  and  learning,  where  authority 
and  coercion  were  unknown,  because  love  and 
duty  preoccupied  their  places. 

The  master,  to  be  sure,  seemed  somewhat 
young  to  be  the  patriarch  of  such  a  little  loving 
tribe.  He  was  an  M.  A.,  and  the  clergyman  of 
the  village.  His  attainments  were  such  as  would 
have  entitled  him  to  aim  at  distinction  in  the 
church,  but,  though  active-minded,  he  loved 
peace  and  retirenlent,  and  he  had  a  passion  for 
training  and  developing  the  minds  of  children,  to- 
wards  whom    he    felt  a  really   Christian   love. 


His  boys  were  his  friends.  He  possessed  the  rare 
faculty  of  being  able  to  descend  to  the  level  of 
their  intelligence  ;  and  they  opened  their  little  hearts 
and  minds  to  him  as  if  he  had  been  their  brother, 
or  their  playfellow,  as,  indeed,  out  of  school 
hours,  he  oflen  was.  Tet  he  had  brought  with 
him  into  the  scene  of  his  tranquil  existence  much 
insight  into  mankind — a  store  of  that  purer  and 
better  wisdom  which  is  founded  on  a  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  evil,  tempered  by  an  ever- watch  fill 
hope  for  good. 

One  boy — he  was  the  eldest  of  the  school — 
was  to  Mr.  Faber  almost  a  companion.  On  his 
promising  nature  he  had  bestowed  much  care 
stimulating  his  habit  of  reverence,  strengthening 
his  honesty  of  spirit  and  passion  for  truth  ;  and, 
while  encouraging  a  naturally  active  benevolence 
and  disposition  to  self-sacrifice  for  the  sake  of 
serving  others,  at  the  same  time  striving  to  develop 
and  encourage  discrimination  and  prudence.  The 
youth's  mind  had  thus  attained  a  healthy  and  early 
maturity. 

The  master,  who  was  in  easy  circumstances, 
kept  a  sort  of  little  pony  barouche — -a  neat  afiSiir, 
in  which  he  and  his  wife  could  now  and  then  pay 
a  visit  at  a  distance.  Sometimes,  when  a  com- 
mission was  to  be  executed  in  a  town  not  far  dis- 
tant, he  would  trust  the  boy  I  speak  of  to  drive 
over  for  the  purpose,  with  perhaps  a  quiet  junior. 

One  day,    the    unpretending  carriage   and   its 

youthful  charioteer  were  on  the  way  back  to , 

when,  at  the  end  of  a  plantation,  a  gentleman 
hfdled  the  latter  from  a  cottage-door.  He  was 
tall,  remarkably  handsome,  and  had  a  soft  mode 
of  address  which  instantly  charmed  the  boy.  He 
had  a  young  lady  on  his  arm. 

*'  My  little  man,  I  wish  you  would  do  me  a 
favor." 

"  Certainly,  sir,  with  pleasure." 

"  Then,  will  yon  let  this  yonng  lady  ride  as  far 

as ,  and  set  her  down  at  the  Merton  Arms,  to 

wait  for  me  ?  She  is  not  well  enough  to  walk  so 
far,  and  there  is  no  hope  of  any  other  conveyance. 
I  am  obliged  to  wait  here  for  an  hour  or  so.  I  am 
sure  I  can  trust  her  with  you,  my  little  gentleman  ; 
and  I  see  you  are  a  steady  driver." 

The  young  lady  did  not  speak,  but,  as  she 
stepped  into  the  carriage,  she  bowed  kindly  to  the 
boy,  and  slowly  to  the  gentleman,  and  in  a  min- 
ute they  were  on  the  road.  The  youth  made 
some  friendly  remark  to  his  fair  charge,  but  she 
only  bowed,  though  still  kindly.  She  spoke  not 
a  word ;  and  her  companion,  who  had  already  that 
instinctive  respect  for  the  sex,  which  is  the  true 
key  to  human  happiness,  forbore  to  intrude  on  her 
reserve.  In  less  than  an  hour  the  chaise  s^r^^ 
at  the  inn  ;  he  jumped  down,  handed  out  his  fair 
charge,  whom  he  confided  to  the  smiling  landlady, 
and  followed  them  into  the  inn  parlor.  Alone 
for  a  moment  with  the  young  lady,  he  saw  that 
she  was  in  tears.  He  felt  sympathy,  but  he  dared 
not  speak.  She  thanked  him  courteously,  as  a 
yoiing  woman  would  thank  a  growing  lad  ;  and, 
on  giving  him  her  hand,  she  said,_^ruptly— r 
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"  Will  you  let  me  know  the  name  of  the  young 
gentleman  who  has  saved  me  this  fatigue  V 

Boy-like,  he  gave  her  his  name  and  address ; 
and  he  immediately  proceeded  back  to  the  school, 
telling  his  master  of  the  adventure.  Mr.  Faber, 
who  never  missed  an  opportunity  of  cultivating  a 
new  idea,  listened  attentively,  and  half  seriously, 
half  jocularly,  complimented  him  on  the  "  con- 
quest" he  had  made,  at  the  same  time  praising  his 
delicacy  and  good  management.  And  then  the 
affair  v  as  soon  forgotten. 

It  might  have  been  a  month  or  six  weeks  af- 
terwards. One  evening,  in  the  twilight,  after  tea, 
as  the  master  was  seated  with  his  wife  and  one  or 
two  of  the  principal  bojrs,  it  was  announced  that 
the  landlady  of  the  Merton  Anns  wished  to  speak 
to  Master . 

**  Aha  !"  cried  Mr.  Feber,  archly.   Master 

felt  conscious  that  his  face  was  red,  yet  he  did  not 
know  why.  The  landlady  was  called  in  at  his  re- 
quest, when  she  presented  him  with  a  note,  su- 
perscribed in  a  small,  delicate,  female  hand. 

**  Oho  !'*  cried  Mr.  Faber,  again,  but  rather 
gravely. 

The  boy  handed  the  note  to  his  master,  who 
opened  and  read  it  with  evident  interest. 

**  It  is  from  the  young  lady  you  set  down  at  the 
Merton  Arms.     She  begs  that  she  may  see  you." 

"Ah,  poor  young  lady!"  interposed  the  land- 
lady ;  "  she  has  been  with  us  ever  since.  I  'm 
sure  she  ^s  a  good  young  lady.'* 

Mr.  Faber  reflected  for  a  few  moments ;  then 
his  face  resumed  its  usual  cheering  expression,  and 
he  said  laughing — 

"  Well,  Harry,  I  shall  have  instructed  you  to 
little  purpose  if  I  cannot  trust  you  with  this  little 
adventure.  I  suppose  she  is,  at  least,  a  princess 
in  disguise !  Go  back  with  Mrs.  Critchett.  I 
suppose  the  end  of  it  will  be  that  you  will  Inring 
your  hit  inamorata  to  the  parsonage  house." 

The  youth  did  as  he  was  desired. 

Perhaps  the  reader  thinks  that  this  was  very 
imprudent  in  the  clergyman.  In  an  ordinary  case 
it  would  have  'been  so,  but  Mr.  Faber  knew  the 
lad's  disposition  weU  ;  and,  moreover,  it  was  his 
sjTstem  to  enforce,  wherever  it  was  possible,  his 
precepts  by  example,  thus  preparing  inexperienced 
minds  for  the  realities  of  life. 

In  less  than  an  hour  a  ring  was  heard  at  the 
beU. 

*'  It  is  Harry  oome  back  from  the  princess !" 
cried  Mr.  Faber,  laughing. 

Harry  it  certainly  was,  but  he  had  on  his  arm  a 
young  and  singolariy  beautiful  girl.  Mr.  Faber 
turned  pale,  and  looked  very  grave.  He  had  not 
expected  that  his  jocular  remark  would  be  taken 
literally  by  his  pupil.  Mrs.  Faber  turned  very  red, 
and  looked  rather  angrily  at  the  new-comer. 

The  youth,  in  whom  the  adventure  had  inspired 
the  natural  courage  of  our  sex  when  beMendtng 
the  other,  said — 

"  Sir,  you,  have  always  told  me  never  to  depart 
finom  my  word,  even  if  spoken  in  jest." 


"You  are  right — ^you  are  right,  my  boy. 
Well  ?" 

'*  I  am  very  anxious  that  this  young  lady  should 
speak  in  private  with  you  and  Mrs.  Faber.  She 
will  then  return  to  the  inn,  where  Mrs.  Critchett  is 
expecting  her." 

The  master  assented,  and  the  three  were  left 
alone.  The  interview  lasted  two  hours,  or  more. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  a  message  was  sent  to  the 
inn  that  the  young  lady  would  sleep  at  the  parson- 
age. Mr.  Faber  said  nothing  to  his  pupil,  beyond 
praising  him  for  the  kindness  and  decision  he  had 
shown ;  nor  was  it  till  two  or  three  years  after, 
when  he  had  grown  older,  and  was  leaving  the 
school  for  college,  that  he  told  him  what  had 
passed  at  the  interview.  In  about  a  week  from 
her  arrival,  the  young  lady  again  lef^,  and  her 
young  champion  heard  no  more  about  her.  But 
the  adventure  left  a  strong  impression  on  his  mem- 
ory. 

lU. 

I  was  not  always  so  steady  as  I  am  now.  At 
first,  the  temptations  of  a  London  life  are  too  much 
for  a  young  man  thrown  suddenly  in  their  way  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  they  do  not  lead  to  actual 
vice,  they  are  almost  a  necessary  school.  At  the 
time  I  refer  to— perhaps  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
ago— I  was  a  law  student.  One  night  I  was,  at 
a  late  hour,  in  one  of  those  taverns  frequented 
by  young  men  who  lead  what  they  call  a  '^  fast" 
life,  though  anything  more  dull,  stupid,  senseless, 
and  "  slow,"  canpot  be  conceived.  Although  the 
tavern  I  speak  of  was,  and  I  believe  still  is,  one 
of  the  best  and  most  popular  of  its  kind,  the  room 
was  but  a  large  dungeon,  boxed  off  on  either  side 
into  separate  places  of  confinement,  where  to  sit 
and  eat  at  ease  was  a  feat  fcft  little  men  alone  ;  and 
the  atmosphere,  heated  to  a  poisonous  degree  with 
gas,  reeked  vrith  the  conflicting  odors  of  innumer- 
able and  indescribable  suppers.  Here  were  to  be 
nightly  met  a  motley  company,  composed  of  suck- 
ing professionals  like  myself,  intermingled  with  a 
few  steady,  toping  citizens,  to  whom  their  conver- 
sation was  a  relaxation  after  their  daily  toil,  and 
occasionally  varied  by  the  presence  of  a  fiashy, 
slangy-looking  race  of  beings  peculiar  to  soum 
London  taverns — wretched  imitations  of  the  castr 
off  habits  of  a  few  notorious  aristocratic  rouSs. 
Here  men  nightly  sacrificed  their  rest,  forcing  un- 
timely food  on  cloyed  appetites,  and  drinking  fiery 
stimulants  without  relish,  save  in  the  mad  excite* 
ment  they  produced. 

I  sat  in  a  box  apart.  This  night  there  were  not 
many  persons  present.  I  was  quietly  eating  my 
chop,  thinking  how  fooli^ly  I  had  spent  my  even- 
ing. Insensibly  my  attention  was  attracted  towards 
the  opposite  box,  where  a  tall,  florid,  handsome 
man  was  entertaining  a  small  knot  of  listeners  with 
what  seemed  to  be  a  good  story,  so  firequent  was 
the  laughter.  Without  actually  listening,  yet  I 
oould  not  help  hearing. 

"  Ah,  but  the  way  I  got  the  girl  was  better  thai 
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all !  I  made  regular  loye  to  her — bonoraUe  pro- 
poeals,  you  know,  aod  all  that  sert  of  thing ;  and 
the  old  mother  was  as  proud  as  poeeible  that  her 
daughter  had  a  *  geatleman'  for  a  sweetheart. 
But  she  always  wanted  to  put  off  the  marriage  ; 
her  daughter  was  too  young,  she  said.  The  little 
oue  did  not  think  so.  As  she  was  very  romantic, 
(and,  by  the  way,  she  had  a  nice  romantic  little  name, 
too,)  I  persuaded  her  to  elope,  bought  the  license, 
and  did  everything  '  quite  proper,*  you  know." 

I  am  really  almost  ashamed  to  pen  the  rest  of 
his  infamous  story ;  yet,  if  these  things  are  not 
known,  where  is  the  value  of  the  warning?  This 
man  went  on,  in  the  coolest  way,  to  relate,  that 
lus  victim  had  eloped  with  him  ;  that  he  had,  in 
vain,  manoeuvred  ;  till,  at  last,  he  was  obliged  to 
try  what  he  called  a  **  capital  dodge,"  whidi  he 
had  once  before  used  with  success.  Were  not  the 
truth  of  the  tale  established,  beyond  a  doubt,  it 
would  be  diflicult  to  believe  that  any  human  being 
could  be  such  a  fiend.  The  poor  girl  had,  at  last, 
begun  to  doubt ;  but,  in  the  morning,  he  came  to 
her  with  the  license  open  in  his  hand,  and  said  he 
was  prepared  to  take  her  to  church.  Then  he 
told,  with  passionate  protestations,  his  ''  history  ;*' 
that  he  had,  in  early  youth,  been  inveigled  into  a 
marriage ;  that  lus  wife  had  left  him  many  years 
before,  on  finding  herself  deceived  as  to  his  prop- 
erty ;  that  he  knew  not  where  she  was,  whether 
alive  or  dead ;  that,  if  he  married  again,  he  in- 
curred the  risk  of  the  fate  of  a  felon  ;  but  that, 
finally,  so  great  was  his  devotion,  he  was  prepared 
to  peril  all,  and  fulfil  his  promise.  And  then 
he  conjured  her  to  go  to  the  church.  The  end 
may  be  guessed.  By  her  virtue  he  conquered  her 
virtue.  By  her  very  magnanimity  and  spirit  of 
loving  self-sacrifice  he  effected  her  ruin.  He  gave 
her  a  written  promise  of  marriage,  '*  on  the  death 
of  his  wife."  Of  ooorae,  he  had  no  wife.  Let 
no  one  too  seyerely  judge  the  unhappy  girl.  To 
be  utterly  ignorant  of  vice  is  almost  as  dangerous 
as  to  be  vidous. 

Not  a  word  of  this  was  lost  on  me.  I  was  not 
sorry  to  see  that  even  the  half-intoxicated  listeners 
had  an  instinct  that  it  was  a'* little  too  bad." 
One  of  them  asked — 

^*  And  what  became  of  the  young  lady  ?" 

The  man,  who  was  too  much  inflamed  by  wine 
to  see  the  change  in  their  manner,  went  on— 

**  Why,  the  way  I  got  rid  of  her  was  better  still. 
One  day,  I  took  her  a-walk.  She  got  tired,  and 
we  rested  a  moment  in  a  cottage.  A  first-rate  idea 
struck  me.     I  had  promised  her  that  we  should 

dine  at  the  inn  in  the  pretty  village  of .     I 

saw  an  empty  carriage  going  in  that  direction.  I 
asked  the  youngster  who  drove  it  to  let  her  ride  to 
the  inn.  The  greenhorn  was  quite  proud  of  his 
ofilce.  I  need  not  say  that  I  was  off  for  London 
directly.  I  knew  she  'd  be  too  proud  to  come  back 
when  she  found  it  out." 

"  And  you  never  heard  of  her  again?" 

'*  No,  nor  ever  shall.  But  I  believe  she  was 
oUiged  tc  hook  the  youngster,  who  was  just  get- 


tmg  out  of  his  hobble-de-hoy  hood.  I  dare  say  she 
was  his  'first  love!'  " 

Unconsciously,  seeing  that  I  looked  interested, 
he  had  addressed  his  latter  sentences  across  to  me 
I  stepped  over,  and  said — 

'*  But  you  have  not  told  us  the  name,  the  ro- 
mantic little  name,  of  the  girl?" 

''  Oh,  she  was  called  Rose ! — ^pretty  name,  is  n't 
it?" 

''  And  her  other  name?" 

"  Ammerford." 

I  was  now  quite  certain.  I  could  bear  it  no 
longer. 

'*  Monster!  fiend!  scoundrel!"!  cried,  to  the 
utter  astonidiment  of  the  spectators.  ' '  Kluw  that 
your  victim  was  saved !  I  can  tell  you  the  sequel 
of  the  story.  Providence  has  protected  her.  She 
was  restored  to  a  life  of  virtue.  I — ^I  am  the  boy 
whom  you  would  have  duped,  and  whom  now  you 
seek  to  de&me — reptile!^* 

In  an  instant  a  rummer  was  flung  at  my  head. 
I  rushed  at  the  ruffian.  Alas!  I  was  no  match 
for  his  sdenoe ;  I  had  only  courage  and  passiou  on 
my  side.  I  was  in  a  fair  way  of  suffering  for  my 
interference,  when  a  new-comer  changed  the  face 
of  afiairs. 

When  the  wretch  pronounced  the  name  of  the 
girl,  I  had  fancied  I  heard  something  like  a  groan 
at  the  other  end  of  ^the  room,  but  I  was  too  much 
excited  to  take  much  notice  of  it.  To  my  sur- 
prise, a  fine,  strong-looking  fellow  stepped  between 
us,  saying  to  my  antagonist — 

"  Mr. ,  I  have  heard  your  disgusting  storj 

Tou  know  me,  and  what  it  is  to  me  to  hear  it. 
This  is  my  business,"  turning  to  me ;  aud  then  he 
covered  the  other  with  the  most  opprobrious  ep- 
ithets. 

"  You  unpudent  rascal,  how  dare  you  speak  to 
me  in  that  manner!"  roared  the  other;  yet  he 
quailed  under  the  attack,  but  his  pride  made  him 
fight.     This  tune  he  had  his  match. 

I  never  saw  a  man  receive  such  a  punishment. 
The  doors  of  the  tavern  having  been  closed  for  the 
night  against  in-oomers,  the  afiab:  went  off  without 

the  interference  of  the  police.  was  only  too 

glad  to  slink  off  to  his  chambers ;  and  as  for  my 
unexpected  champion,  he  walked  away,  apparently 
overcome  by  deep  feeling,  and  I  knew  not  wha  or 
what  he  was. 

To  me,  the  coincidence  seemed  singular ;  and 
the  instantaneous  retribution,  administered  by  one 
who  was  evidently  interested,  was  something  out 
of  the  common  course  of  things.  But  there  were 
m(He  strange  coincidences  to  come. 


My  professional  duties  and  the  turmoO  of  a  tol- 
erably active  life  soon  obliterated  from  ray  mind  all 
memory  of  the  afilur  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter ; 
indeed,  except  in  connection  with  its  antecedents 
and  consequences,  it  was  not  of  a  character  much 
to  arrest  ^e  attention.  I  need  scarcely  say,  too, 
that  I  soon  gave  up  those  habits  of  dissipation  in 
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which  most  young  men  indulge,  for  at  least  a  short 
time,  when  they  are  first  thrown  upon  the  world. 
I  applied  myself  steadily  to  my  profession,  and  do 
not  suppose  that,  except  when  engaged  in  consul- 
tations, I  ever  was  out  of  bed  later  than  eleven 
o'clock.  A  tavern  I  never  entered;  a  theatre, 
only  when  something  great  or  remarkable  was  to 
be  performed ;  and  I  need  not  remind  the  reader 
how  little  opportunity  has  of  late  been  given  for 
any  indulgence  of  that  sort.  In  short,  I  was  one 
of  the  most  regular  and  plodding  men  in  a  profes- 
sion where  steadiness  and  application  conduce  more 
certainly  to  success  than  in  any  other. 

As  a  necessary  consequence  of  these  habits,  I 
wanted  to  get  married.  When  a  man  has  expe- 
rienced the  advantage  of  practising  the  smaller  vir- 
tues, he  begins  to  long  for  that  which  is  the  greatest 
of  all.  If  one  is  seriously  bent  on  the  delightful 
venture.  Fortune  is  usually  kind  enough  to  throw 
a  lottery  ticket  in  the  way ;  for  I  never  listen  to 
those  men  who  say,  '*  Oh,  I  would  mairy  dbrectly, 
but  I  can't  get  a  wife !" 

My  ticket  turned  out  a  prize.  I  do  honestly  and 
sincerely  feel  that  I  was  utterly  unworthy  of  the 
preference  shown  in  my  favor,  and  my  whole  sub- 
sequent life  has  been  devoted  to  striving  to  render 
myself  worthy  of  her.  I  was  on  a  visit  to  Mr. 
Faber,  when  I  was  first  introduced  to  the  family 
with  which  I  now  have  at  once  the  honor  and  the 
happiness  to  be  allied.  It  is  enough  for  the  pui^ 
poses  of  my  tale  to  say,  that  there  were  two  sis- 
ters, Mary  (mine)  and  Eliza.  I  don*t  know  which 
was  the  most  beautiful.  I  think  Mary  had  the 
strongest  mind,  but,  perhaps,  it  was  my  vanity  that 
suggested  the  idea.  Eliza  was  extremely  beautiful, 
but  a  little  headstrong.  After  some  difficulty,  I 
became  the  accepted  suitor  of  Mary,  and,  of  course, 
a  constant  visitor  at  the  house. 

I  now  speak  of  what  happened  about  six  years 
ago. 

I  became  conscious,  after  a  short  time  had 
elapsed,  that  there  was  something  going  on  of 
which  I  was  not  aware.  At  last  I  discovered  that 
*iiere  was  some  secret  between  the  sisters.  I  fre- 
quently asked  Mary,  but  was  as  often  put  ofif  with 
an  arch  laugh.  Once  I  asked  Eliza,  but  she 
blushed  80  scarlet,  and  looked  so  lightened,  that  I 
forbore  to  repeat  my  question.  At  length  the 
secret  came  to  light.  Eliza  had  a  lover.  Mary 
told  me  the  important  fact  one  evening  in  the 
twilight,  during  a  positively  intoxicating  excess  of 
tenderness.  Well,  as  soon  as  the  ice  was  broken, 
Eliza  could  talk  of  nothing  else.  She  evidently 
admired  the  unknown  excessively.  He  was  so 
handsome,  so  courteous,  so  well-read ;  he  could 
sing  so  well,  and  ride  so  well ;  in  short,  he  had 
every  manly  attraction  under  the  sun.  True,  he 
was  a  little  older  than  Eliza — it  seemed  to  me 
more  than  a  little ;  but  she  had  always  resolved 
never  to  marry  a  man  who  was  not  considerably  in 
advance  of  her  in  point  of  years.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  Eliza  was  proud  of  her  lover ;  more  than  that 
she  loved  him  as  a  woman  ought  to  love,  and  does 
k)ve,  when  she  loves.     He  had  evidently  struck 


her  imagination,  and  had  obtained  an  ascendancy 
over  her  mind.  I  ought  to  add,  that  Eliza  was  to 
inherit  a  very  large  fortune — not  only  the  same 
amount  of  money  that  Mary  was  to  have,  but,  in 
addition,  a  considerable  sum  from  a  grand-aunt, 
who  had  formally  made  her  her  heir. 

At  length  an  important  day  came.  The  unknown 
was  to  come  down  and  pay  his  betrothed  a  visit. 
I  discovered  that  I  was  the  chief  cause  of  much  of 
the  anxiety  I  witnessed  in  the  sisters ;  for  Eliza 
had  somehow  conceived  an  opinion  of  my  judg- 
ment, and  was  very  nervous  as  to  the  impression 
her  lover  would  produce.  Mary,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  was  aU  affection,  trembled  lest  I  and  my 
future  brother-in-law  should  not  like  each  other. 

On  the  eventful  day,  I  strolled  over  from  the 
parsonage.  There  were  the  two  sisters,  with  good 
old  mamma  in  the  comer  smiling  benignant  satis- 
faction. Mary  was  grave;  as  for  Eliza,  I  ex- 
pected every  moment  to  see  her  neckerchief  fly  off, 
her  little  heart  thumped  and  thumped  at  such  a 
rate. 

At  length  there  was  a  loud  ring  at  the  outer 
gate,  then  the  sound  of  a  horse's  hoofs,  then  a  do- 
mestic bustle  in  the  passage,  aad  then  the  lover 
was  ushered  in. 

It  was ! 

The  monster  turned  pale  as  death  when  he  saw 

i.  With  all  hiB  assurance  and  address,  he  was 
taken  off  his  guard.  But  he  saluted  me  distantly, 
in  the  manner  of  one  who  has  been  only  introduced. 
The  sisters  exchanged  glances. 

"  You  know  Mr. !"  said  Eliza. 

"  Yes,"  Isaid  gravely ;  "  Mr. and  I  have 

met  before." 

Poor  Mary !  All  her  worst  fears  were  more 
than  realized. 

We  talked  on  indifferent  subjects  for  some  time. 
At  length  a  walk  in  the  grounds  was  proposed. 

While  we  were  out contrived  to  take  me  aside. 

He  had  made  up  for  the  part  of  a  repentant  sinner 
— perhaps,  he  calculated  on  the  softness  of  the 
greenhorn  again!  He  protested,  he  adjured,  he 
conjured.  He  was  utterly  reformed.  He  had 
spent  years  in  striving  to  find  Rose,  that  he  might 
inake  her  the  only  reparation.  Even  now,  could 
he  find  her,  he  would  make  the  sacrifice  :  and  so 
on.  I  listened  quietly.  His  manner  was  too  ab- 
ject. It  was  not  the  real  expression  of  manly  con- 
trition.    I  saw  that  the  wretch  was  acting. 

"  Mr. ,"  I   said,  "  I   shall  do  my  duty, 

which  is,  to  tell  this  family  the  simple  facts :  they 
can  then  act  as  they  choose.  Of  this  I  am  certain ; 
the  man  who  could  do  as  you  have  done  towards 
poor  Rose  must  have  the  nature  of  a  fiend.  At  all 
events,  the  risk  is  too  great  for  an  innocent  crea- 
ture like  Eliza.  Besides,  I  have  heard  of  you 
since.  I  know  that  you  have  neglected  your  pro- 
fession from  having  an  independence.  I  have 
heard  also  that  you  have  gambled  away  your  for- 
tune. You  seek  Eliza's  fortune,  not  herself.  No, 
sir,  I  shall  do  my  duty,  and  you  can  take  what 
steps  you  like." 

He  was  livid  with  rage. 
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'*  Do  yoQ  wish  timt  I  dKniU  gire  joa  amotker 
Won?"  said  he,  maliciously  insoleiit. 

"  Pooh,  pooh,  sir !  I  am  wiser  now  than  I  was 
then.     Good  day!" 

I  hiame  mysdf  mooh  that,  from  an  tnstinetive 
diahke  to  oome  into  oontaol  with  this  man,  I  did 
not  ai  once  speak.  I  let  a  day  ekqise.  TW  day 
had  nearly  piovied  fittal  to  poor  Eliia :  it  would 
have  done  so,  but  for  another  *' ooineideQce." 
When  I  a^^  sought  my  dear  Mary,  she  was 
graTO,  and  spoke  in  a  manner  she  had  never  yet 
used.  Still,  her  hand  trembled  when  I  pn«ed  it, 
and  a  tear  stole  down  her  eheek« 

"  Mary,"  I  said,  ^'  where  is  yoor  motherl  I 
have  a  eommunioation  to  make  to  her  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  your  sisCer's  happiness.*' 

*'0h!  yon  need  not  do  so:  Mr. ->— -* has al- 
leady  confessed  all.  It  was  with  shasM  that  he 
did  it;  hot  he  said  your  '••*-<-«. hypocrisy'  (that 
was  ^e  word  he  said,  Harry)  compelled  him," 
and  the  tears  fell  down  her  beautiful  cheeks. 

True  it  was,  the  seoundrel  had  made  the  most 
of  his  time,  and  had  told  his  own  story  ii^  his  own 
way ;  but,  in  ocder  to  pat  me  forever  out  of  the 
wittiess-box,  he  had  coined  a  lie,  to  the  effect  that 
he  had  intended  to  fiiUil  his  promise,  bnt  that  I 
had  withdrawn  the  afibctiona  of  the  girl,  and  that 
I  had  forever  concealed  where  she  was  to  be  found. 

With  Mary,  a  solemn  assurance  that  it  was  a 
folsehood  was  enough,  but  Elita  kx>ked  on  me 
with  Tory  difl^rent  feelings.  Her  lover*s  influence 
was  too  strong  eyen  for  the  truth.  He  had,  too, 
taken  advantage  of  the  affiur  to  precipitate  the 
riage.      A  day,  not  Tory  far  distant,  was  fixed. 

"  But  why,"  says  the  reader,  '*  do  you  not 
bring  Ml.  Faber  on  the  soenet"  First,  the  par- 
sonage I  was  now  at  was  not  the  parsonage  of  the 
early  story,  but  one  in  a  difl^rent  part  of  the  coun- 
try. Seoondly,  Mr.  Faber  and  his  wife  had  gone 
to  the  south  of  France  with  a  consumptive  diild, 
and  it  was  not  known  when  they  would  retom. 
It  nu^t  be  in  a  week,  it  might  not  be  for  months. 
They  might  be  on  the  way  home,  they  might  haTc 
been  obliged  to  stay  longer,  and  we  did  not  know 
where  to  address  them.  Thirdly,  I  was  as  much 
at  home  at  the  parsonage  as  if  they  had  been  there, 
having  received  oermission  to  make  use  of  it,  as 
Paddy  says,  '*  lor  the  oonvaynienoe  o'  coortin'." 

I  was  in  a  most  painful  position.  This  man- 
fiend  had  so  well  used  his  time,  and  his  influence 
€iw€X  Elisa,  that  she  reaDy  beHeTed  I  was  the  mean 
feDow  he  represented  me  to  be.  At  once  head- 
strong and  imaginadre,  she  took  a  sort  of  roman- 
tic interest  in  uph(4ding  her  lover.  She  was 
ready  to  make  any  sacrifices  for  him.  I  was 
rapidly  becoming  dis  ^rop  in  the  fomily.  It  was 
only  by  the  afi^ction  and  tinstAilness  of  Mary  that 
I  hekl  on.  The  old  lady  sided  with  the  strongest 
diaracter,  but  without  diving  very  deeply  into  the 
ease.  Old  people  often  mistake  suspicion  and 
cunning  for  wisdom ;  and  it  was  more  easy  for 
her  to  suspect  me  of  the  artifice  attributed  to  me 
than,  by  a  strong  effort,  to  see  the  tmth.  Mean- 
idule,  I  cared  little  except  for  poor  Eliza.     I 


knew  that  time  would  plear  me  ;  but,  in  the  mean- 
while, the  day  for  the  marriage  was  i^pioaching 
fost.  What  was  to  be  donel  Oh,  for  one  min- 
ute of  Mr.  fUier !     That  would  settle  all. 

As  fiur  as  matters  went,  folsehood  had  triumphed 
over  truth.  Mr.  Crayford  was  believed,  I  was  not 
believed.  Daily  I  trembled  more  and  more  for 
Eliia. 

▼. 

The  marriage  was  to  take  place  in  two  days. 
I  had  ooirjured,  protested  in  vain.  The  more 
efibrts  I  made,  the  more  haughtily  and  even  obsti- 
nately did  Eliza  cling  to  her  lover.  I  was  in 
an  agony.  I  foresaw  her  destiny,  yet  had  not  the 
means  to  avert  it,  having,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  no  proofo.  Mary  was  true  to  me,  but 
there  was  a  gravity  in  her  demeanor  which  pained 
me  severely.  She,  too,  was  evidently,  like  her 
sister,  more  influenced  by  her  lover  than  by  her 
convictions.  My  antagonist  was  extending  his 
fetal  power.     I  knew  not  what  to  do. 

A  ben  sounded.  It  was  the  postman,  a  rare 
visitor  at  the  house,  whose  arrival  always  caused  a 
sensation.  He  left  a  letter  addressed  to  Eliza.  I 
know  not  whence  came  the  presentiment,  but  it 
gave  me  a  sort  of  undefined  hope.  The  letter  ^ 
was  firom  the  aged  relative  I  spoke  of,  who  had 
adopted  my  future  sister-in-law,  and  it  ran  thus : — 

*'  Mt  bearxst  Child— I  should  not  rest  in  my 
grave  if  I  had  not  been  present  on  the  occasion 
which  is  to  decide  the  happiness  of  your  future 
life.  It  is  not  enough  that  1  highly  approve  of  the 
young  man  you  have  chosen — I  must  be  there 
when  you  give  him  your  hand.  I  must  give  you 
my  blessing  at  the  altar,  and  then  I  shall  die  in 
peace.  But  a  severe  attack  of  my  old  complaint 
makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  set  out  to-day,  as  I 
had  wished.  Can  you,  will  you,  postpone  this 
marriage  for  a  few  days,  that  I  may  enjoy  almost 
my  only  remaining  wish  in  this  world  ?  Ever,  my 
child,  your  own  aflbctionate  aunt. 

^*  P.  S.  Ton  know  I  have  advertised  for  a  new 
companion,  one  who  can  read  to  me  my  fevorite 
German  authors.  I  have  received  one  answer 
which  pleases  me  much.  The  young  lady  writes 
from-^— ,  and  as  that  town  is  nearer  to  you  than  to 
my  place,  I  have  asked  her  to  come  over  there." 

This  was  a  respite.  I  looked  at  Crayford.  He 
was  pale  with  anger  and  disappointment.  Here 
was  his  prize  removed  a  short  distance  firom  his 
expectant  grasp.  Bad  men  have  no  trust  in  the 
future.  For  my  part,  though  my  position  was 
not  bettered,  yet  to  have  gained  time  was  some- 
tiiing.  Mr.  Faber  might  come :  I  knew  his  infln- 
enoe  was  great. 

Three  or  fimr  days  passed  over.  "  Aunty/'  as 
she  was  called,  anhred,  and  I  made  her  acquaint- 
ance. She  was  really  a  good-natured,  wdl- 
informed,  charming  old  maid,  and  not  at  all  likely 
to  die  in  a  hurry.  Fortunately,  I  am  pretty  well 
read  in  German  literature,  and  I  flatter  myself  I 
had  a  little  advantage  over  my  antagonist  in  some 
other  respects.  He  had  spent  too  much  time  in 
vicious  indulgence  to  have  read  much.  In  short, 
*'  aunty"  and  I ''  cottoned"  to  each/Other  admifs^ 
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bly,  and  insensible  my  position  improved.  So 
much  for  the  presentiment. 

Another  day  had,  of  course,  been  fixed  for 
Eliza's  marriage.  At  the  earnest  prayer  of  Mary, 
and  even  of  Ehza,  who  unbent  so  far,  I  consented 
to  remain  silent  on  a  subject  which  they  regarded 
as  already  disposed  of.  I  never  could  withstand  a 
woman ^8  tears  ;  and,  besides,  Crayford  had  played 
his  part  so  well,  each  time  he  had  come  to  visit  his 
intended,  that  really  my  own  resolution  almost 
shook.  I  doubted  whether,  without  proofe,  I 
ought  to  go  further. 

The  evening  before  the  wedding-day,  I  received 
a  hurried  note  from  Mary.  **  What  was  she  to 
think  of  me?  The  young  woman  who  was  to 
come  to  meet  her  aunt,  when  asked  for  a  refer- 
ence, had  actually  given  my  name  and  address !  I 
must  come  over  immediately  and  explain  myself, 
or  her  heart  would  break !'' 

I  galloped  over  like  a  madman,  or  like  the  Erl 
King,  or  Tam  o*Shanter.  Mary's  letter  was  a  mys- 
tery. What  young  woman  could  have  given  a 
reference  to  me?  Was  it  some  new  trick  of  Mr. 
Crayford! 

I  arrived.  I  was  ushered  into  the  drawing- 
room,  where  was  assembled  all  the  family,  evi- 
dently prepared  for  a  '*  scene."  Eliza  looked  tri- 
umphant, Mary  was  in  tears. 

"What  is  all  this?"  I  cried.  "For  God's 
sake,  speak !  Mary  says  some  young  woman  has 
given  a  reference  to  me.  Who  is  she  ?  What  is 
she?     Where  is  she?" 

I  was  in  a  rage  at  being  thus  hastily  and 
groundlessly  suspected.  Till  now,  I  had  not  been 
fully  sensible  of  the  extent  to  which  the  poison  of 
my  antagonist  had  worked. 

"  ^unty,"  answered — 

"  The  young  lady,  sir,  is  not  yet  come.  It 
was  by  letter  she  sent  the  reference  to  you.  We 
are  expecting  her*" 

Under  other  circumstances,  I  should  only  have 
laughed  the  thing  away  as  an  absurdity.  But  my 
feelings  had  been  wrought  up  for  many  days.  I 
knew  that  the  best  that  Eliza  could  hope  for  would 
be  to  her  high  spirit  unhappiness.  And  what 
more  contributed  to  excite  me  on  the  occasion  was, 
that  Mary  had  not  as  usual  saluted  me,  but  had 
sat  apart  in  grief.  Strange  to  say,  my  seriousness 
contributed  to  fortify  their  suspicions. 

At  length  the  young  lady  was  announced.  Of 
course,  the  reader  has  anticipated  who  she  was. 
It  was  now  nearly  fifteen  years  since  I  had  parted 
from  poor  Rose.  She  was  still  a  young  woman, 
but  her  beauty  had  becoo^e  more  mature  than 
when  her  lovely  face  in  tears  first  touched  my 
boyish  feelings  in  the  little  parlor  of  the  Merton 
Arms.  What  struck  me  most,  however,  was  the 
dignity  of  her  carriage,  and  a  striking  air  of  high 
breeding  exhibited  even  in  her  simplest  gestures. 

I  pass  over  the  explanations.  It  pained  me 
mucli  to  be  compelled  to  revive  the  memory  of 
Rose's  early  griefs ;  but  the  case  was  desperate. 
The  artlessness,  yet  earnestness,  with  which  she 
told  her  story,  quite  cleared  me  ftom  the  shmder- 


ous  insinuations  of  my  antagonist.  Even  ISiza's 
confidence  left  her. 

At  length  Mr.  Crayford  was  announced.  I 
had  laid  out  my  plan  of  action.  I  knew  that,  with 
all  his  successful  villany,  this  fellow  had  not  pres- 
ence of  mind.  As  he  entered  the  room  Rose  was 
sitting  with,  her  back  to  the  door.  I  gave  him  no 
time  to  suspect.  I  took  her  by  the  hand  and  led 
her  up  to  him. 

"  Rose  Ammerford !"  I  said. 

Had  she  come  from  the  tomb,  he  could"  not  have 
been  more  affiighted.  He  turned  livid,  gave  ooe 
shriek,  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  van- 
ished like  a  bottle-demon  from  the  house. 

Perhaps  the  reader  says  that  this  return  of 
Crayford's  early  vision  at  the  opportune  moment  is 
improbable.  I  answer,  that  I  do  not  write  probar 
bilities,  but  facts.  My  tale  exhibits  a  monl 
agency  working  in  the  shape  of  "  Coincidences." 
The  explanation  of  the  unprobability  is  this :— - 
When  Mr.  Faber  determined  to  protect  Rose 
Ammerford,  he  interested  in  her  behalf  an  elderly 
lady  of  his  acquaintance,  who  was  of  an  eooentris 
turn,  but  whose  eccentricity  chiefly  took  the  shape 
of  benevolence.  She  engaged  Rose,  first  as  a  sort 
of  lady's-maid,  but  soon  became  so  attached  to  her, 
from  her  goodness  and  natural  abilities,  that  she 
made  her  her  companion,  develq>ed  her  tastes,  and 
improved  her  in  those  accomplishments  which  she 
had  been  taught  as  a  child.  The  lady's  passion 
was  f<«  travelling.  She  seldom  rested  an3rwheie 
for  more  than  a  few  months.  Rose  always  accom- 
panied her  ;  and  frequently  she  had  told  her  thai 
she  had  taken  care  to  provide  for  her  future  life. 
Many  years  passed  over.  Always  in  motion,  they 
made  many  acquaintances,  but  no  permanent 
friends.  Suddenly,  the  old  lady  died,  and  without 
having  time  to  do  anything  for  poor  Rose.  This 
was  in  a  foreign  capital — ^in  Germany.  Rose, 
who  had  become  quite  a  woman  of  business, 
wound  up  the  lady's  aflSiirs;  and,  after  pajring 
herself  the  balance  of  her  salary,  caused  the  prod- 
uce of  the  lady's  eflfeets  to  be  ranitted  to  the 
bankers  in  London.  All  they  knew  of  the  lady 
was,  that  she  had  left  with  them  a  power  of  attor- 
ney to  receive  her  dividends,  and  pay  them  to  her 
order.  The  cause  of  the  lady's  eccentricity  had 
been  some  family  afilurs ;  and  she  had  never  given 
Rose  the  slightest  clue  to  her  relations.  There- 
fore Rose  determined,  when  she  returned  to  Eng- 
land, to  apply  to  Mr.  Faber.  He  was  gone 
abroad.  But,  in  the  mean  while,  her  funds  were 
being  exhausted ;  and  she  sought  employment,  aad 
found  it,  in  the  v^ay  I  have  described.  Positively, 
she  had  no  other  means  of  identifying  herself  than 
by  giving  my  name  and  address.  Observe,  good 
reader,  that  if  I  were  afraid  of  that  bugbear  of  the 
supowise,  "  improbability,"  I  should  not  dare  to 
record  the  fact  of  that  singular  "coincidence," 
which  brought  Rose  face  to  face  with  her  seducer, 
the  very  night  when  the  beauty  and  virtue,  the 
character  and  the  property  of  Eliza»  were  alike 
about  to  be  sacrificed  to  his  cupidity.  "  Probabil- 
ity" would  not  have  made  Rose  mention  my  name ; 
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•od  we  ahoold  not  have  been  brought  into  contact 
till  after  the  marriage  ceremony,  when  the  dia- 
ooyery  woold  only  have  aggravated  the  Buffering. 

In  a  few  days  after,  Mr.  Faber  and  his  &mily  re- 
turned, when  all  Rosens  story  was  confirmed.  He 
put  her  in  the  way  of  discharging  het  last  duties 
to  her  eccentric  friend.  She  was  at  once  engaged 
at  a  handsome  salary  by  **  Aunty,"  with  whom, 
in  a  week  or  two,  she  departed  for  the  place  of 
the  latter  in -shire. 

A^  for  Eliia,  her  pride  supported  her.  Had 
she  loved  Crayford  more,  die  would  have  snfll^red 
more.  She  has  found  a  more  worthy  partner. 
Mary  has  long  been  mine. 


Two  more  "  Cobcidences,*'  and  I  will  weary 
you,  good  reader,  no  more. 

**  Aunty"  and  Rose  got  on  capitally  togetiier. 
**  Annty,"  who  was  the  best-tempered,  most  del- 
icate-minded creature  possible,  took  care  that  Rose 
should  never  feel  that  she  was  a  dependant.  She 
was  a  little  '*  Uue,"  too,  and  was  proud  of  Rose, 
who  could  play  and  sing  well,  and  spoke  many 
languages,  besides  having  read  a  great  deal.  I 
have  already  said  that  she  was  handsome.  Is  it 
surprimng,  then,  that  she  had  many  admirers  ? 

One  there  was  who  paid  her  special  attention. 
He  was  what  is  called  a  gentleman  farmer,  in  the 
neighborhood  ;  and  he  had  the  reputation  of  being 
wealthy.  He  was  comparatively  a  new  comer ; 
and  it  was  understood  that  he  had  made  money  in 
London,  with  which  he  had  come  down  and  bought 
the  property  on  which  his  father  had  been  a  very 
small  tenant.  The  gossip  was,  that  he  had  been 
a  barrister *s  clerk.  A  barrister's  clerk  is  a  mys- 
terious personage,  with  no  known  local  habitation. 
His  only  apparent  resting-place,  for  any  time,  is  in 
some  gloomy  chamber  in  LincolnVInn,  or  the 
Temple,  whither  dingy-looking,  sallow-faced  vota- 
ries continually  make  thebr  way,  as  if  to  consult 
some  oracle.  At  other  times,  he  glides  about  the 
courts,  a  dark,  shadowy  nonentity,  without  a  name, 
and  seemingly  without  an  occnpation,  unless,  in- 
deed, for  some  sins,  he  is  condemned  to  bear  about 
forever  a  Stupendous  bag.  He  is  a  being  without 
an  identity.  He  is  Mr.  So-and-8o*s  clerk — ^noth- 
ing more.  No  man  ever  suspected  that  he  had  a 
name,  or,  perchance,  that  he  ate  or  slept.  It  seems 
that  he  is  a  sort  of  jackal  to  that  proud  beast  of 
prey,  the  barrister.  In  their  first  association,  he 
helps  to  mark  and  hunt  down  the  quarry :  later, 
when',  perchance,  the  young  lion  bec>omes  the  lord 
of  the  forest,  and  crowds  of  willing  victims  flock 
to  his  den  in  the  Temple,  the  jackal  is  allowed 
his  share  of  the  prey.  Every  fee,  every  refresher 
given  to  the  banister,  is  aeoompanied  by  a  delicate- 
whet  to  the  appetite  of  the  olerk.  Sometimes 
these  clerks  are  wise  men,  and  amass  money,  either 
by  saving,  or  lending  at  interest,  or  by  advantageous 
buying  and  seUing  on  information  acquired  during 
professional  pursuits.  Many  a  barrister  would 
gladly  exchange  his  yearly  revenue  for  that  of  the 
derk  of  a  Wilde,  or  a  FoDett,  or  a  Thesiger. 


Roie*8  suitor  had  amassed  a  considerable  sum 
in  this  manner,  with  which  he  had  retired,  as  1 
have  described.  He  was  evidently  deeply  in  love 
with  her.  He  was  a  tall,  fine  man,  and  extremely 
well-informed.  The  neighboring  gentry  even  were 
glad  of  his  society. 

At  length  he  made  Rose  a  formal  ofier  of  mar- 
riage. She  wrote  him  a  very  kind  and  consider- 
ate answer,  but  firmly  declined.  He  propitiated 
"  Aunty,"  who  at  length  brought  about  an  inter- 
view. 

Rose  spoke  frankly  to  him.  She  was  by  no 
means  indifierent  to  his  worth  or  his  attentions ; 
she  could  even  have  entertained  the  idea  of  mar- 
riage with  him ;  but  she  entreated  him  not  to  press 
his  proposals,  yet  not  to  deprive  her  of  his  society. 
There  were  circumstances  which  rendered  it  im- 
possible that  she  could  marry  him. 

He  took  her  hand.  He  begged  permission  to 
speak.  His  love  would  bear  down  all  obstacles. 
Would  she  only  say  one  word  ?  Would  she  only 
afiqfd  him  the  right  to  persoade  her ! 

She  did  not  withdraw  her  hand,  but,  blushing 
deeply,  she  murmured — 

"  No,  no,  sir !  it  is  impossible  I" 

"  Oh !  I  can  bear  it  no  longer.  Rose !  Rose  * 
I  know  all.  Ton  have  forgotten  me  ;  but  I  have 
ever  remembered  you.  Years  ago,  when  you  were 
little  more  than  a  child,  I  loved  you ;  but  I  dared 
not  tell  you  of  my  love,  for  I  was  only  a  poor  copy- 
ing clerk,  and  you  were  so  beautiful.  Then  that 
villain,  Crayford,  crossed  your  path,  and  I  thought 
you  were  lost  to  me  forever  I" 

"  And  yet,  knowing  this,  you  would  marry 
me?" 

"Yes!" 

"  Then,  my  life  shall  be  devoted  to  rendering 
myself  worthy  of  such  a  noble  heart !" 

The  gentleman-farmer  was  the  young  man  who 
had  saved  me  from  being  soundly  thrashed  by 
Crayford  in  the  tavern  in  ^-^  street.  Another 
"  C<Mncidence,"  good  reader,  which  wfll,  I  hope, 
impress  you  as  strongly  as  it  did  me. 

This  morning  they  were  married — married  by 
Mr.  Faber.  Myself  and  Mary,  Eliza  and  her  hus- 
band, my  mother-in-law  and  "  Aunty,"  were  pres- 
ent at  the  ceremony.  Mary  and  I  were  obliged  to 
leave  for  town  by  an  early  train ;  and  I  sent  her 
home  from  the  station  in  a  cab,  having  an  unusual 
professional  visit  to  pay.  Not  far  from  Covent 
Garden  market  I  was  accosted  by  one  who  de- 
manded alms,  but  not  in  quite  an  ordinary  tone. 
The  man  was  emaciated,  and  in  tatters,  but  his 
clothes  had  once  been  of  good  make ;  and  there 
was  an  undefinable  something  in  his  manner.  My 
free  was  shrouded  in  a  doak. 

"  I  assure  you,  sir,"  said  he,  "  I  am  not  a  com- 
mon beggar!" 

And  the  bow  with  which  he  put  in,  what  had 
once  been  his  waistcoat  pocket,  the  piece  of  silver 
I  gave  him,  proved  it.  He  shuflled  away.  I 
watched  him.  He  entered  the  nearest  gin-palace, 
challenging  three  or  four  of  the  lowest  girls,  whs 
were  at  the  door,  to  come  in  for  a/^"*reatj"    j 
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It  was  Ciayfoid^— irae  to  his  cbaiaoter  lo  the 
last! 

Subsequent  inquines  oonfirmed  my  expeetttions. 
He  had  gambled  and  squandered  away  all  his 
money,  had  then  beeome  an  habitual  drnnkaid, 
and  now  lived  on  the  chance  charity  of  those  on 
whom  his  gmtlemaaly  manner  mig^t  impose. 


So  moch  fer  <*  CkuBoideiioM."  I  repeat,  that 
the  foregoing  is  but  a  string  of  6cts.  Let  the 
reader  draw  a  mora]  if  he  will.  I  do  not  presume 
to  do  so  ;  but  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  there  are 
many  more  sueh  events  in  life,  had  we  the  insight 
or  the  fttth  to  see  and  to  appreciate  them. 


PUNCH. 

xiNo  death's  discomrturk. 

Cruel  Death  woke  up,  t*  other  day, 

And  his  pale  horse  he  bade  saddle ; 
And  Plague  and  Pain,  with  the  rest  of  his  train, 

Set  his  majesty  a-stnddle. 

For  his  old-fashioned  skeleton  suit,  he 
Took  the  dress  of  a  sewer-oominissioner ; 

Or,  perhaps,  it  might  be  the  fivery 
Ota  homoeopathic  practitioner. 

His  scythe  was  pared  down  to  a  lancet. 

And,  ridine  along,  his  orisons 
On  a  chaplet  be  song,  where,  alternate,  were  strung 

A  Parr's  Life  Pill  and  a  Morrison's. 

First  he  rode  to  the  east,  where,  unto  a  feast, 

His  firiends  had  lately  invited  him. 
And  saw  Cholera  at  work,  on  Russian  and  Ttrk, 

In  a  style  that  quite  delighted  him. 

He  'd  fhin  have  asked  Cholera  to  England ; 

But  finding  him  busy,  pens  a 
Short  nots  to  say,  if  Ae  can't  step  that  way. 

Perhaps  he  '11  send  Influensa. 

**  Though,  indeed,'*  thought  Death,  as  he  sent  it, 
"  I  shall  scarce  know  how  to  receive  her ; 

For  on  etery  spot  where  there 's  rent  to  be  got, 
I  *ve  my  Tcsident  agent,  Fever. 

'^Amropos,  why  not  ride  towards  London, 
To  see  how  my  business  is  thriving  t 

For  Typhus  and  Co.,  my  agents,  I  know, 
A  roaring  trade  are  driving." 

So  he  turned  his  pale  horse's  head  round. 

Who  snifihd  the  fat  British  Mdaria, 
And  was  off  like  the  wind,  leaving  Cholera  behind. 

To  his  spare  meal  of  Serf  and  Pariah. 

And  the  pale  horse  kk;ked,  and  Death  he  licked 

His  chaps,  in  anticipation 
Of  the  glorious  whet  he  was  certain  to  get 

From  the  liberal  British  nation. 

He  thought  of  each  drain — a  dunghill ; 

Each  sewei^— a  sludge  and  slii»>house ;     • 
Of  Whitechapel,  St.  Giles'  and  Westminster, 

Of  Poplar,  and  Lambeth,  and  Lioiehouse. 

And  he  Messed  his  friends,  the  wiseacres, 

Who  at  centralisaiion  grumble. 
While  they  '11  die  with  delight  for  a  vested  right, 

And  bow  down  to  an  autocrat  Bumble. 

<< Ha!  ha!"  chuckled  Death,  as  he  drew  m  the 
breath 

From  foul  court  and  stinking  alley, 
"  That 's  the  wholesome  scent  of  self-government,' 

The  true  reek  of  *  Laissez-aller !' 

*'  A  fig  for  your  Smiths  and  your  Chadwicks, 
With  their  Health  of  Towns  petitioners ; 

They  may  write,  rave,  and  roar,  while  I  've  still  to 
the  fore 
Seven  hundred  good  sewer  commissioners. 


**  The  works  they  prepare,  suit  us  to  a  hair, 
And  Typhus  declares,  in  each  sewer  he 

Has  the  run  of  a  sort  of  poison-retort 
On  the  scats  of  Barclay's  brewery ; 

"  Where  of  knock-me-down  gases  each  other  sur 
passes. 
Tin  he 's  punled  his  judgment  in  fixing 
Between  *very  fine  hydro^n'  and  *  curious  old 
nitrogen,' 
And  '  sulphurets,  extra  for  mixing.' " 

When,  by  Gwydyr  House  door,  his  friend  Typhus 
he  saw. 
In  a  state  of  the  utmost  prostration,— 
*'  Why,  how  now!"  quoth  Death,  pulling  up  out 
of  breath, 
"  What 's  the  meaning  of  this  coBStemation  t" 

**  You  may  say  *  consternation,'  for  our  occupatioD,** 
Sighed  Typhus,  '*  is  gone  like  Othello's ; 

Our  roaring  trade  has  bMn  knocked  on  the  head 
By  these  sanitary  fellows. 

'* They've  persuaded  the  chancellor  the  commis- 
sions to  cancel,  or 

At  least  in  the  Jhiies  I  've  just  read  he  has 
Sent  the  writ  that  suspends  our  worthy  old  friends. 

Called  a  writ  of '  Supersedeas.' 

"  And  the  twenty  new  brooms,  just  stuck  up  in 
their  rooms, 
For  clean-sweeping  are  all  in  a  hurry ; 
We  shall  soon  find  no  quarter  on  this  side  the 
water. 
And  most  leave  our  snug  lodgings  in  Surrey ! 

'*From  each  sewer  and  drain  they'll  wash  out, 
might  and  main, 
Any  hard-working  Fever  that  haunts  it ; 
Soon,  a  poor  Plague  wont  know  where  the  dickens 
to  go 
For  a  drop  of  good  gas  when  he  wants  it. 

<'  A  way  out  of  the  nwss  I  can't  think  of,  mless 
Yourself  with  Lord  John  you  could  closet. 

And  get  from  him  an  act,  making  sewers  banks,  in 
fact. 
Of  plague-issue  and  poison-deposit." 

Siffhed  Death,  *<  I  ne'er  looked  for  such  treatment 

From  a  whig  administration  ; 
But  our  vested  right,  sore,  in  cesspool  and  sewer. 

Gives  us  claim  to  compensation.'* 

«<  I  tri^  that  already,''  quoth  Typhus, 
"  But  no  justice  whatef  er  they  M  do  to  me, 

Though  I  sent  my  schedule  in,  when  they  first  took 
to  meddling. 
Of  ten  thousand  deaths  yeariy  due  to  me. 

'*  No— we're  turned  adrift,  for  oorsehres  to  shift ; 

Best  bear  our  hard  fate  with  patience !" 
"  'T  was  n't  so  in  old  days,"  growled  Death,  going 
his  ways; 

"  But  these  are  your  innovations !" 

So  King  Death  and  Lord  Tjrphos,  disgusted 

With  sanitary  ravages. 
Determined  on  quitting  ungrateful  Great  Britain, 

And  settling  among  the  savages.  ^  r\r\0]p^ 
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PATRIOTIC  MEETING    OF  THE  TAZElf. 

La«t  week  a  meelii^  of  a  great  many  of  the 
Taxes — known  to  Englishmen — wss  hekl  at  No.  17, 
Old  Bond  stieot,  the  office  of  the  Sociotj  for  the 
Protection  of  AgricQltoral  and  British  Industry.  It 
ie  not  for  ns  to  attempt  to  anatomise  the  whimsieal 
motive  that  indoeed  the  parties  composing  the  meet- 
ing to  ohoooe  soeh  a  pteee  of  gatheriag — we  have, 
as  chroniclers,  only  to  state  the  foot.  The  room 
was  foond  to  he  quite  large  enough  for  the  Taxes 
attending ;  for,  if  all  the  Taxes  known  throughout 
the  country  had  determined  upon  coming  together, 
perhaps  no  spaoe  short  of  that  of  Salisbury  Plain 
would  have  comfortably  accommodated  them. 

The  room  was  copiously  sprinkled  with  the  deo- 
dorizing fluid,  in  consequence  of  the  foil? — ^that,  it 
was  foued,  might  be  infectioaa— ^remaimng  fton  a 
recent  meetmg  of  the  Protection  Societr. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  took  the  chair ; 
and^  as  it  appeared  to  us,  very  unwillingly  addressed 
the  meeting.  He  said  he  had  consented  to  the  wishes 
expressed  by  a  deputation,  by  presiding  that  day ; 
but  he  should  be  wanting  in  candor,  did  he  not  at 
once  declare  that  he  expected  no  practical  good 
whatever  from  the  present  meeting.  It  appwed 
that  a  great  many  Taxes — ^touched  with  remorse  and 
compunction  for  the  cruelty,  extortion,  and  worry 
they  were  in  the  daOy  habit  of  exercising  upon  the 
comfort  and  industry  of  the  country — wisned  to  sac- 
rifice themselves ;  in  a  word  to  patriotically  render 
yp  their  existence  for  the  prosp^y  and  happiness 
of  the  people  in  general.  Now,  however  laudable 
their  intention  mi^t  be— however  romantically  beau- 
tiful in  theory — it  was  impossible,  he  thought,  to 
reduce  it  to  practice.  The  tax-^therer  was  no 
other  than  a  sokiier  out  of  uniform ;  it  was  his 
business  to  bleed,  and  despoil,  and  entertahi  no 
lackadaisical  feelings  on  the  matter.  His  sword 
was  hie  pen,  and  his  musket  his  inkhoro.  He  (the 
chancellor)  had,  however,  in  obedience  to  a  gen- 
eral wish,  taken  the  chair,  and  would  endeavor  to 
the  best  of  his  ability lo  go  through  the  business  of 
the  meeting. 

Mr.  Income  Tax  rose  to  make  the  first  remon- 
strance, expressive  of  a  wish  that  at  the  end  of  the 
present  session  of  Parliament  he  should  be  allowed 
to  die  with  decency.  Since  begotten  by  his  father, 
Sir  Robert  Peel — he  wished,  as  a  ohild,  to  speak 
if  possible  with  becoming  decency  of  his  parent- 
be  had  passed  a  most  wretched  existence.  He  had 
been  abused  as  a  tyrant  and  a  despoiler,  who  had 
compelled  respectable  people  to  give  up  their  gigs 
— who  had  been  put  forward  as  the  scapegoat,  by 
husbands,  who  had  reduced  their  wives'  household 
expenses — and  had  even  been  accused  of  keeping 
families  all  the  year  in  town,  when — before  his  time 
— they  were  always  permitted  to  go  to  Margate  or 
Brighton.  Touog  ladies  had  been  denied  their 
boxes  at  the  play — schoolboys  had  had  their  pock- 
et-money reduced  to  half— and  all  the  foult  put 
upon  him.  In  every  parish  he  was  abused  as  a 
contemptible  prying  rascal— poking  his  nose  into 
every  man's  pocket,  and  turning  over  the  leaves  of 
every  maa's  ledger.  In  a  woni,  like  Cuztius,  or 
Regulus,  or  any  other  heathen  patriot,  he  wished 
to  be  allowed  to  die  for  the  comfort  of  the  country. 

The  chairman,  with  a  grim  look,  shook  his  head. 

Mr.  Window  Tax  then  rose.  He  said  he  had 
beard  a  great  deal  about  a  sanita  ^  movement. 
The  government,  it  was  said,  wisbea'  to  come  be- 
fore Sie  people  of  England  with  clean  hands. 
Now,  as  in  the  pagan  time,  the  divinities  were  con- 
ciliated by  the  saCTifice  of  a  victim — ^he  expressed 


his  readiness  to  be  oiSnred  ufp  to  the  pkras  wimth  of 
the  sanitary  commissioners.  They  had,  it  ap- 
peared, made  their  report— a  report,  which  was,  m 
foct,  his  death  warrant.  He  was  glad  of  it ;  he 
received  the  inteUigence  with  ^  sc3emn  cbeerfol- 
ness.  And  it  might  be  asked— Wherefore!  He 
would  at  once  drndare  it.  He  was  devoured  by 
remorse  and  horror.  He  could  not  count  the  desths 
that  miffht  be  lawfuUy  laid  at  bis  door.  He  cnokl 
not  wash  away  the  engrained  morul  dye  that  stained 
his  hands.  (Greai  seit$ationA  Had  he  not  been 
made  the  foster-fother  of  fover  f  Had  not  his  whole 
existence  been  passed  in  overt  acts  of  darkness? 
When  he  anpeared  m  courts  and  alleys,  he  was 
burnt  with  blushes ;  not  so  much  for  the  money  he 
received  for  light— as  though  sunbeams  were  to  be 
weighed  in  the  scales  of  government  like  shekels  in 
the  scales  of  the  mint — (  Oegfj)— but  for  the  gloom 
and  consequent  filth  that  his  tyranny  everywhere 
enforced.  If  he  blushed  to  uke  money  for  the 
windows  that  remained,  how  much  more  did  hr 
blush  for  the  windows  that  his  oppression  had 
caused  to  be  stopped  up— (€*««)— for  the  win- 
dows that,  out  of  dread  of  him,  had  never  been 
pierced!  (Loud  pheen.)  Knowing  the  sickness 
he  had  brought  upon  the  poor,  he  was  weary  and 
ashamed  of  his  life.  He  however  felt  it  impossi- 
ble that  his  existenoe  could  continue  with  any  sin- 
cere endeavor  of  the  ffovemroent  to  amend  the 
household  condition  of  the  people.  He  gave  them 
foir  warning.  Cholera  was  coming.  He  had 
helped  the  fend  before — and  it  was  not  for  him  to 
dedare  how  much  he  would  assist  the  demon  now. 
In  foot,  be  hardly  knew  himself.  Bat  this  he  knew 
— that  if  he  helped  Cholera  in  the  oomts  and  alleys 
of  the  poor,  Cholera  would  reward  him  for  the 
assistance  by  working  with  added  energy  in  the 
squares  and  crescents  of  the  rich.  He  would  no 
longer  be  made  a  boon  companion  with  gloominess. 
It  should  no  longer  be  sskI  of  Window  Tax  and 
Black  Obocnrity— 

*'  And  so,  between  his  daricness  and  his  brightness 

There  passed  a  mutual  glance  of  great  politeness.  ** 
Tc  continue  the  existence  of  himself— of  Window 
Tax— and  to  profess  a  desire  for  sanitary  reform, 
was  the  grossest  fiscal  hypocrisy.  It  was  to  make 
seeming  friends  of  a  spirit  of  Kght  and  a  fiend  of 
darkness.  (CheenJ)  In  eondusion,  Mr.  Win- 
dow Tax  hegffed  to  be  immolated— if  they  would, 
by  the  benevolent  hand  of  Dr.  Soutbwood  Smith — 
on  the  hearthstone  of  the  poor.  If  he  was  still  to 
exist,  after  any  attempted  sanitary  act,  he  should 
think  himself  ten  times  the  hypocrite  he  had  been 
all  along.     {Ckeen.) 

The  chairman  stroked  his  chin  and  said— nothing. 

Mrs.  Taxupontea — a  draggled,  dirty  matron,  with 
a  very  bloated,  carbuncled  focf^— rose,  and  said — or 
rather  hiccoped — ^that  she  too  was  tired  of  her  life. 
The  tax  upon  her  was  so  heavy,  that  she  was  com- 
pelled to  go  to  the  gm-shop,  when,  upon  her  word 
and  honor,  and  as  she  wished  to  be  a  decent  body^ 
she  wonM  much  rather  prefer  to  take  a  dish  of 
bohea  or  congou  by  her  own  fireside.  It  was  very 
well  to  talk  about  temperance,  but  it  was  made  to 
cost  too  much  money.  And  so  the  poor  went  to 
the  gin-noggin,  when  otherwise,  she  was  certain 
on  it,  they  would  rally  round  the  teapot.  Mrs. 
Taxupontea  concluded  a  very  juniper  speech  with 
a  low  curtsey,  and  a  stammeriog  request  of  the 
chairman,  '*  to  be  allowed  to  die  for  the  benefit  uf 
families." 

A  g'«at  many  other  Taxes  wished  to  address  the 
chair,  bat  the  right  hon.  baronet  said  he  had  sui 
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there  long  enough.  He  had  nothing  to  eaj  at 
present,  but  would  give  his  answer  on  the  floor  of 
the  house  of  commons.  Hereupon  many  Taxes 
became  fery  boisterous,  crowding  and  pressing 
about  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  He  was,  how- 
ever, finally  resoued  by  a  body  of  police  sent  imme- 
diately  from  the  home  oflSce,  by  Sir  George  Grey, 
upon  his  hearing  of  the  imminent  danger  of  his 
cabinet  fellow-l^rer. 

THE  QUESTIONS  ON   THE  SHELF.      A  SBTBRI  LYRIC. 

7b  be  sung  to  CSassical  Music, 

VVhere  are  the  questions  of  a  former  day, 

The  agitations  of  the  latter  years! 
How  hath  the  vote  by  ballot  passed  away  1 
Of  universal  sofirage  now  who  hears  t 
Where  are  they  to  be  found  1 
In  the  ocean  of  our  troubles, 
With  the  wrecks  of  railway  bubbles ; 
In  the  Irish  gulf  profound, 
Drowned,  diown*d,  drown'd ! 

Where  sleep  the  thunders  of  thy  rising  storm. 
Five-pointed  Charter?    Where,  ah!  where  art 
thout 
Whither  is  fled  the  spirit  of  reform! 
Where  is  it  all — ^the  rumpus  and  the  row  t 
The  hubbub  hath  been  hushed, 
And  the  struggle  for  organic 
Reformation,  by  the  panic 
On  the  nation  that  hath  rushed, 
Crushed,  crushM,  crushM ! 

There  was  a  voice  that  cried  *'  Amend  the  law  !** 

Why  is  it  silent,  brazen-throated  Brougham  t 
What  is  it  that  hath  paralyzed  thy  jaw! 
Alas!  the  demon  of  commercial  gloom. 
He  doth  enchain  thy  tongue ; 
And  thy  mouth — its  vocal  membet 
Mute  as  song-bird *s  in  December, 
Tuneless  as  a  harp  unstrung — 
Bung,  bung,  bung ! 

And  where  are  all  the  grievances  and  claims 

Of  the  mechanic  and  the  laboring  man  t 
What  has  become  of  certain  promised  aims 
To  right  the  peasant  and  the  artisan. 
Ill-paid  and  over-worked  I 
Of  the  roonetary  question 
They  are  merged  in  the  digestion. 
Sunk,  and  swamped,  and  shelved,  and 

shirked ; 
Bttrit'd,burkM,burit'd! 

THE  BLESSINGS  OF  CHLOROFORM. 

Am— "iftm,  Neigkbon,  Rwn^**  4^, 

Oh  !  what  a  host,  what  an  infinite  variety. 

Rapt  Imagination,  in  her  transports  warm, 
Pictures  of  blessings  conferred  upon  society 
By  the  new  discovery  of  chloroform ! 
Applications,  ampuutions,  denudations,  perforations, 
Utteriy  divested  of  all  disagreeable  sensations ; 
Like  your  coat-tail  in  a  crowd — some  dever  out- 
purse  stealing  it — 
Arms  and  legs  are  now  whipped  ofiT  without  our 
ever  feeling  it. 

Take  but  a  snififat  this  essence  anttsthetical, 

Dropped  upon  a  handkerchief,  or  bit  of  sponge, 

And  on  your  eyelids  *t  will  clap  a  seal  hermetical. 

And  your  senses  in  a  trance  that  instant  plunge. 

rhen  you  may  be  pinched  and  punctured,  bumped 

and  thumped,  and  whacked  about, 


Scotched,  and  scored,  and  lacerated,  cauterized,  and 

hacked  about ; 
And  though  tender  as  a  chick — a  Sybarite  for  c 


Flayed  alive,  unconscious  of  a  feeling  of  uneasmess. 

Celsus  will  witness  our  deft  chirurgeons  presently, 

Manage  operations  as  he  said  they  should  ; 
Doing  them  "safely,  and  speedily,  and  pkat- 

Just  as  if  the  body  were  a  log  of  wood. 

Teeth,  instead  of  being  drawn  with  agonies  immeas- 
urable. 

Now  will  be  extracted  with  sensations  rather  pleas- 
urable; 

Chloroform  will  render  quite  agreeable  the  parting 
with 

Any  useless  member  that  a  patient  has  been  smart* 
iog  with. 

Then  of  what  vast,  of  what  wonderful  utility. 

Viewed  in  its  relation  to  domestic  bliss. 
Since,  in  a  trice,  it  can  calm  irritability, 
Surely  such  a  substance  will  be  found  as  this ! 
Scolding  wife  and  squalling  infant— -petulance  and 

fretfulness, 
Lulling,  with  its  magic  power,  instanth-^  in  forget- 

fulness ; 
Peace  in  private  families  securing,  and  in  populous 
Nurseries,  whene'er  their  little  inmates  prove  **  ob- 
stropolous." 

When  some  vile  dun  with  his  little  bill  is  vexing 
you; 
When  the  tax  collector's  knock  assails  your 
door; 
When  aught  is  troubling,  annoying,  or  perplex- 
ing you ; 
When,  in  short,  you  're  plagued  with  any  kind 
of  bore. 
Do  not  rage  and  fume  and  fret,  behaving  with  stu- 
pidity. 
Take  the  matter  quietly  with  coolness  and  placidity , 
Don't  indulge  in  conduct  and  in  language  reprehen- 
sible— 
Snuflf  a  little  chloroform,  be  prudent,  and  insensible. 


CROCHET  SAMPLERS  FOR  MEMBERS. 

Colonel  Sibthorpe. — Work  one  observation,  con- 
demnatory of  railways  in  the  lump,  into  every  de- 
bate on  whatever  question  before  the  house. 

Mr.  John  0*Om$utt. — Work  the  wrongs  of  Ire- 
land into  a  long  speech,  no  matter  how  irrelevant 
to  the  occasion.  Spin  a  yam  of  two  hours,  twist 
fiiicts  to  your  purpose ;  miss  one  point — the  loan  of 
the  jET  10,000,000 — repeat,  and  end  where  you  be-  . 
gan.  Work  ttie  repeal  crochet  in  an  endless  round 
of  abuse. 

Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor, — Work  the  charter  in 
five  points ;  make  a  chain  of  reasoning  with  several 
hitches ;  go  on  till  you  have  worked  out  the  patience 
of  the  house,  and  wind  up. 

Lord  Brougham, — Work  all  the  crochets  you  can 
think  of  at  one  sitting ;  work  everybody  ana  every- 
thing ;  miss  no  opportunity ;  take  up  the  thread  of 
every  other  noble  lord*s  discourse— and  cut  it  short. 


The  steed  called  lightning,  (say  the  Fates,) 
Is  owned  in  the  United  States. 
•T  was  Franklin's  hand  that  caught  the  horse, 
'T  was  harnessed  by  Professor  Morse. 
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THE   NEW   IRISH   PEACE   BILL. 

You  refused  a  coercion  bill,  says  an  Irish  mem- 
ber to  ministers,  when  there  were  fifty  mnrdejFS  t 
month,  and  now  you  ask  for  one  when  there  are 
only  nineteen  murders  a  month.  But  Sir  George 
Grey  had  already  shown,  that  if  the  crimes  in  aU 
Ireland  are  fewer  than  they  have  been  at  other 
periods,  there  is  an  alarming  increase  in  certain 
districts.  And  statistics  fail  to  make  out  the  whole 
case.  If  the  "  homicides"  (the  official  euphuism 
for  murder)  were  to  reach  fbur  places  of  figures, 
the  fact  would  fail  to  create  any  Tory  powerful  sen- 
sation :  the  sight  of  a  smgle  bloodstained  bullet 
of  the  hundreds  that  have  been  reddened  this  sear 
son  would  do  more  than  the  most  multitudinous 
figures.  Arithmetic  is  too  abstract  for  eloquence 
and  feeling.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cases  which 
Sir  George  recites  are  too  few  and  too  meagre  in 
the  narratiTe  to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  as- 
pect presented  by  the  country  in  which  they  occur. 
The  distant  reader,  for  whom  these  descriptions  are 
prepared,  must  fill  up  the  picture  by  the  exercise 
a£  the  fancy.  Imagination  must  rivify  the  dry  star 
tistics.  A  Carieton  or  a  Lever  can  teach  more, 
in  quantity,  in  vividness,  and  in  truth,  than  these 
dry  *'  facts ;"  the  thing  wanted  being  a  fuU  idea 
of  the  socifU  state  which  pervades  the  criminal  dis- 
trict. It  is  not  because  Mr.  Roe  or  Major  Mahon 
has  been  murdered  that  we  all  agree  to  a  coercion 
act,  but  because  the  bonds  of  society  are  loosened ; 
and  such  letters  as  those  received  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
M'Causland  speak  more  than  the  actual  *'  homi- 
cides." The  reader,  then,  must  use  these  raw 
materials  of  *'  facts  and  figures"  to  perform  for 
himself  the  office  of  a  Carieton  or  a  Lever. 

When  shots,  not  all  of  them  aimless,  are  heard 
every  half  hour  in  the  day — when  bonfires  at  night 
are  the  illumination  for  some  deaths  actually  inflicted 
— it  is  not  difficult  to  paint  the  feelings  in  which 
those  of  the  victim  class  must  pass  the  hours.  One 
can  see  the  family  of  the  landlord  gathered  round 
the  dinner-table,  start  at  the  sound  of  the  gun  out^ 
side,  not  merely  as  sensitive  young  ladies  in  Eng- 
land will  jump,  but  as  those  do  who  familiarly 
associate  the  idea  of  human  death  with  the  sound 
of  the  fowling-piece.  Just  as  the  butler  removes 
the  first  cover — hark  I  there 's  a  gun  !  All  eyes 
are  turned  towards  the  father  of  the  house,  and 
are  reassured  by  his  presence.  ,  No  shriek  or  out- 
cry. The  dinner  goes  on  :  it  is  half  over — another ! 
They  listen  again ;  but  all  are  together^  and  famil- 
iarity makes  danger  not  so  fearful.  It  is  otherwise 
in  Uie  house  on  the  next  property.  The  family 
are  waiting  for  dinner :  the  quick  dull  blow  of  a 
gunshot  on  the  ear  strikes  dismay  in  the  assembled 
drawing-room — ^papa  has  not  yet  come  in !  But 
he  does  come  in  presently ;  though  gloomy  and 
disordered,  because  as  he  walked  among  his  own 
people,  servilely  bowing  to  his  "  honor,"  he  recog- 
nized in  the  savage  restlessness  of  their  glittering 
eyes  that  fierce  levity  which  might  make  them  his 
assassins  the  next  instant :  it  was  indeed  a  toss-up 
whether  he  should  reach  the  hall-door  alive ;  and 


he  walks  along,  nodding  to  his  future  assaasois,  his 
body  coated  with  the  stifif  uneasy  consciousness  that 
it  is  viewed  by  the  eyes  of  deadly  sportsmen.  For 
in  Ireland  the  landlord  is  the  game  on  his  own 
preserve.  Again,  in  the  house  on  the  next 
grounds,  the  dinner-bell  has  rung  when  the  first 
shot  is  heard — ^but  no  one  goes  to  the  dining-room, 
for  papa  is  out :  there  is  a  running  about  the  lands 
— a  bustle  in  the  hall — the  lady  of  the  house  leaves 
the  room,  fdlowed  by  her  dsLaghtevB— somebody 
has  been  hurt :  <'  it  m  papa ! "  Yes,  there  he  lies, 
a  gha«tly  sight  even  for  alien  eyes,  but  one  that 
those  gentle  eyes  never  forget.  In  the  agent's 
house  not  far  off,  the  shot  is  heard,  and  people 
look  to  the  doors  and  windows ;  for  this  house  is 
not  so  strongly  defended.  But  the  agent  has  es- 
caped this  time.  Tho  two  other  great  families 
hasten  ofif,  while  yet  alive,  to  Dublin :  their  agents 
cannot  so  easily  abandon  the  place  on  which  a  live- 
lihood depends ;  although  the  postman  has  distrib- 
uted a  circular  all  round  threatening  death.  So 
the  women  remain  prisoners  in  the  house,  for  mur- 
der is  abroad  in  the  streets  and  fields. 

Mike  Doherty  there,  who  is  running  with  one 
shoe  on,  is  known  to  have  been  a  murderer  before, 
and  looks  as  if  he  had  just  been  so  again.  The 
servants  about  the  house — are  they  terror-stricken 
that  they  cannot  see  the  obvious  Doherty,  or  are 
they  in  league  vrith  him?  are  they  too  murderers  < 
how  many  of  them  t  which  of  them  ?  Alas,  no  one 
can  tdl ;  and  the  &mily  must  sleep  at  nights  con- 
tent to  run  4he  chance  of  having  a  murderer  more 
or  less  on  the  premises.  The  spectacle  of  men 
practising  the  art  of  murder,  by  shooting  at  an  old 
hatj  is  too  common  to  be  a  wonderment.  So  life 
goes  on,  till  the  sound  of  shots  by  day  and  the 
blaze  of  fires  by  night  grow  familiar  gossip,  like 
the  eruption  of  the  mountain  to  the  inhabitants 
near  a  volcano. 

The  efiectual  application  of  Sir  George  Grey's 
bill  to  such  a  neighborhood  would  totally  alter  the 
daily  aspect  of  the  place.  The  half-hour  guns 
would  cease ;  the  most  familiar  object  abroad,  in 
place  of  ragamufiin  idlers  practising  at  a  mark  or 
loitering  assassins  on  the  watch  for  the  coming  of 
"  their  murdered  man,"  would  be  a  number  of 
green-coated  policemen,  with  guns  on  their  shoul- 
ders— ^weapons  seldom  sounding,  and  always  giv- 
ing a  sense  of  protection  instead  of  danger :  the 
ragged  felons  running  about  in  all  the  mad  excite- 
ment of  blood  would  have  retreated,  either  sulking 
at  home  in  harmless  moodiness,  or  at  last  returning 
to  industrious  work.  But  now  the  terror  would 
be  transferred  to  different  abodes.  Once  more  the 
women  at  the  great  house  would  breathe  at  ease. 
If  a  gun  were  heard  a  cheek  might  be  pale,  but 
hope  would  remain ;  for  papa  would  be  well  pro- 
tected. It  is  in  the  cabin  now  that  the  sound 
would  strike  terror.  The  wife  would  clasp  her 
hands  and  look  out :  "  Oh  !  is  it  Mike  that  has 
braved  the  law  and  brought  it  down  upon  himself? 
is  it  Mike  ^at  is  to  go  to  prison,  and  be  haiigred, 
or  sent  out  of  the  land  ?  is  it  Mike  that  is  helping 
to  keep  that  terrible  police  watchingHJi^  noieliUir^ 
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hood,  lerying  a  black  mail  on  the  poor  people  to 
pay  for  that  green-coated  anny  of  occupation  t  is 
it  Mike  that  is  that  wicked  foolV  Mike  rushes 
in,  terror-stricken.  '*  Oh  !  is  it  you,  Miket"  No, 
no ;  he  is  not  the  guilty  fool.  Some  one  bangs 
at  the  door.  *'  It  is  I,  Mike,"  says  a  hoarse  Toioe ; 
*'  open  the  door :  they  are  after  me  !"  But  Mike 
listens  without  stirring ;  an  oath,  a  rush  of  feet,  a 
silence-— Pat  Braghnan  has  gone.  Two  policemen 
run  np:  Mike  opens  his  door;  be  proTcs  that 
Braghnan  is  not  there ;  the  policemen,  howcYer, 
turn  out  the  protesting  Mike  ;  the  whole  country 
is  astir ;  Braghnan  is  hunted  from  cabin  to  cabin, 
through  bush  and  brake  ;  he  is  found  skulking  in 
a  ditch  ;  and  Mike  is  set  free,  rejoicing,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  in  ^e  practical  immu- 
nity of  innocence.  It  is  those  in  the  cabin  that 
now  listen  with  fear  to  the  sound  of  the  gun — 
they  have  ceased  to  be  the  privileged  dase  :  they 
hxig  for  the  time  when  those  hated  but  feared  po- 
lice shall  be  taken  away,  and  groan  at  the  sound 
of  every  gun  that  renews  the  lease  of  those  de- 
tested lodgers  ;  they  begin  to  hate  and  despise  the 
fools  that  help  to  keep  them  there  by  this  senseless 
playing  with  deadly  weapons,  and  set  down  the 
odious  police-tax — not  to  be  evaded  by  cajolery — 
as  a  d^t  against  such  lawless  neighbors.  It  is  in 
the  cabin  that  terror,  and  tribulation,  and  a  sicken- 
ing, longing  wish  for  order  in  the  neighborhood, 
now  abide.  The  strong  iron  hand  of  the  law  is 
on  the  whole  people :  the  criminal  community  has 
struggled  in  vain ;  it  knows  its  master,  and 
crouches  down,  trembling,  subdued,  and  quiet. 

No  shots  are  heard. .  Perfect  peace  reigns  all 
round.  The  green-coated  men,  are  collected ;  they 
are  marched  away,  and  seen  no  mere.  The  sub- 
dued district  is  once  more  free.  No  one  listens  in 
fear.  If  the  landlord  and  his  children  no  longer 
shrink  at  the  sight  of  the  armed  ragamuffin,  the 
laborer  and  his  wife  no  longer  cower  at  the  sight 
of  the  armed  policeman.  Crime  has  been  paid  for, 
bitterly,  in  tribulation,  in  the  hard  coin  of  the  po- 
lice-tax ;  in  confessed  vanquishment — the  hardest 
^  all  possible  penalties.  Without  a  present  police 
or  the  instant  terror  of  penalty,  the  spirit  of  law 
abides  in  the  place.  Such  is  the  change  which 
may  be  realized  in  the  lawless  district,  t^ter  Sir 
George  OreyU  UU  shall  have  been  effectually 
carried  out. — Spectator,  4  Dec, 


with  the  line  of  rivers  and  watercourses ;  in  towns 
it  prevails  most  in  the  dampest  and  poorest  neigh- 
borhoods; humid  and  impure  air  are  its  great 
predisposing  causes,  low  diet  and  other  depressing 
influences  probably  aiding  the  predisposition.  The 
great  preventives,  of  a  broad  and  general  nature, 
aie  ventilation  and  cleansing.  Cleanly  people,  as 
the  Dutch,  or  the  Gallicians  in  comparison  with 
the  Solavonians,  enjoy  a  marked  immunity.  For 
thorough  prevention  the  metropolis  would  need  a 
thorough  reconstruction  of  its  drainage ;  but  with- 
out waitmg  for  any  plans  so  tedious,  the  commis- 
sioners suggest  immediate  stops  to  improve  existing 
arrangements,  to  cleanse  out  sewers,  and  augment 
the  draught  of  water.  They  do  not  recommend 
any  renewed  use  of  cholera  hospitals,  but  suggest 
the  much  more  efiective  measure  of  providing  ef- 
fectual medical  attendance  at  the  houses  of  patients. 
The  very  destitute  can  be  taken  to  the  fever-wards 
of  the  union  work-houses.  The  non-contagion, 
which  is  established  on  very  strong  evidence,  is 
most  important  for  its  moral  consequences  :  on  the 
former  visitation  of  the  cholera,  the  abandonment 
of  the  sick  was  common,  fear  of  infoetion  being 
the  motive.  The  admitted  absence  of  contagion 
greatly  facilitates  the  treatment  of  the  sick  in  every 
vray.  It  will  be  desirable,  as  no  doubt  it  will  be 
provided,  to  give  the  medical  officers  authority  to 
enforce  the  needful  sanatory  regulations  on  all 
places  that  come  within  their  observation.  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  regulations  and  improve- 
ments here  indicated  will  not  be  useless,  even 
should  the  cholera  dis^)point  the  general  fear  and 
spare  this  land:  the  same  plans  will  be  of  the 
greatest  and  most  direct  utility  in  counteracting 
fever  and  other  general  ailments  induced  by  bad 
atmosphere. — spectator. 


CHOLERA. 

Thb  First  Report  of  the  Sanatory  Commission- 
ers, published  3  Dec.,  relates  more  especially  to  the 
measures  for  the  prevention  of  Asiatic  cholera,  a 
subject  which  was  referred  to  the  commission  for 
its  earliest  attention  ;  but  the  measures  suggested 
necessarily  have  a  larger  scope.  The  official  re- 
port will  not  supersede  further  scientific  inquiry 
into  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  the  mode  of  its 
propagation  ;  but  for  inunediate  practical  purposes, 
the  document  seems  to  establish  the  following  data 
as  the  basis  of  practical  and  practiai>ie  measures 
Cholera  is  not  contagious :  its  progress  coincides 


WELLINGTON   ON  THE  DEFENCELESS  STATE  OF 
THE  BRITISH  FRONTIER. 

Is  it  certain  that  this  country  will  never  again 
be  engaged  in  war?  The  question  is  one  which, 
for  many  reasons,  demands  an  explicit  and  positive 
answer.  If  it  cannot  be  answered  in  the  negative, 
it  is  then  a  truism  that  every  additional  month  of 
peace  brings  us  nearer  to  war.  Is  it  certain  that 
our  own  country  will  not  be  attacked — ^that  war 
wfll  not  be  brought  upon  our  own  territory  ?  Many 
reasons  forbid  a  certain  negative.  Our  country  is 
rich,  and  very  vulnerable.  An  old  vraming  on 
the  defenceless  state  of  our  coasts,  from  the  highest 
military  authority  in  Europe,  has  just  been  revived. 
The  existence  of  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington to  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  entering  very  frilly 
into  the  subject,  has  been  hinted  at  before ;  but 
that  letter  has  this  week  been  publicly  described 
by  a  wdl-known  correspondent  of  the  Morning 
C^(m»c2e,  whose  communications  are  signed  *'  P." 
We  extract  the  descriptive  passage — 

"  Hjs  theme  is  the  condition  of  this  osvntry  as 
regards  invasion ;  and  Ids  statements  may  make  the 
stoutest  heart  tremble.  He  liters  into  every  de- 
tail ;  he  names,  from  personal  obs^3E|ition,  1' 
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likelj  {dices  for  debarkadoo ;  he  proTes  the  ease 
with  which  it  might  be  effected ;  lie  dii^lajs  the 
nullity  of  our  means  of  defence.  We  have  no  roi- 
litia,  very  few  and  very  distant  regulars — from 
9,000  to  10,000  alone  available  at  home— little  ar- 
tillery, no  arms  in  store.  He  says,  with  infinite 
pathos, '  I  am  now  bordering  on  seventy-seTen  yeais 
of  age,  passed  in  honor.  I  hope  the  Almighty  may 
protect  mefpom  being  a  mtnets  &/  the  trag^yi  can- 
not MTsuade  my  contemporaries  to  avert. 

''lie  afierwaids  proceeds  to  demand  means,  the 
most  moderate;  and  with  them  he  undertakes  to 
secure  us.  His  terms  are  150,000  militia,  and 
some  10,000  or  13,000  additional  soldiers  of  the 
line." 

We  have  followed  a  corrected  Tcrsion  of  the 
text,  which  is  more  emphatic  in  its  phrase ;  but 
Irom  the  original  vevBion  is  to  be  collected  the  ad- 
ditiooal  hd  that  the  duke  had  submitted  his  plan 
of  defence  '*  to  three  ministers,"  [premiers,  we  pre- 
sume,] ''  in  vain." 

Why  in  rain  ?  Not  because  any  ministry  can 
be  content  with  the  state  of  the  national  defences, 
but  because  they  have  not  had  the  zeal  to  undertake 
the  trouble  of  amnging  with  parliament  the  matter 
of  cost ;  perhaps  also  because  they  have  not  been 
mUe  to  picture  to  themselves  what  the  duke  means 
by  *'  the  tragedy'* — taught  to  him,  however,  by 
BO  exercise  of  fimcy,  but  by  horrible  experience 
of  the  reality  in  other  lands. 

But  are  we  all  so  bare  of  that  inteUectnal  func- 
tion that  we  cannot  construe  the  words  t  Because 
cm  generation  has  not  witnessed  an  invasion  of 
English  homes,  are  we  quite  incapable  of  conceiv- 
ing such  an  event!  Do  we  not  know  what  it 
implies !  An  accident,  a  word,  a  squabble  between 
sailors  or  fishermen,  might  precipitate  war ;  a  dip- 
lomatic technicality  might  dictate  a  "  demonstrsr 
tion."  If  a  host  of  pulse-fed  Russians  or  French 
troops  were  poured  into  Sussex  or  Kent,  would 
the  devastation  of  our  corn-fields,  the  waste  of  our 
orchards  and  hop-grounds,  be  the  worst  that  we 
shouhl  have  to  deplore !  Would  the  plunder  of 
'*the  city"  itself  be  the  thing  that  we  should 
dread  1  We  should  scarcely  think  of  it,  in  com- 
parison. Statesmen  might,  military  ofllcen  might 
— it  would  be  their  business ;  but  we,  the  people 
of  Ekigland,  should  be  thinking  of  something  more 
adrrinf  than  that.  Military  oflioers  might  gain  a 
victory,  and  the  bells  might  ring  after  it.  But 
what  might  happen  in  the  interval !  Do  not  some 
of  us  know  what  it  is  for  a  people  to  have  an  alien 
soldiery  turned  loose  among  its  homes !  Do  we 
not  know  what  it  might  be  for  the  men  of  a  house- 
hoM  to  stand  armed  within  the  door,  the  women 
sent  to  inner  rooms  and  hiding-places-^to  have  the 
door  forced  in— the  men  to  be  vanquished — the 
women  discovered!  Do  not  men  prefer  to  be 
trampled  down  and  die  before  they  know  what 
happens  in  such  adventures !  Are  we  to  remain 
content,  knowing  that  these  things  may  be,  in 
Brighton  or  Hastings,  in  Canterbury  or  Horsham, 
nay,  in  London — ^in  Camberwell  or  Islington,  in 
Bdgrave  Square  or  Sussex  Gardens !  Tliere  is 
indeed  no  security  against  such  a  visitation.    This 
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is  not  the  most  national  view  of  the  subfeot :  W9 
might  point  to  the  enormous  waste  and  destmctiia 
of  our  substantial  wealth,  to  tlie  utter  overton  sf 
all  existing  arrangements,  to  the  want  and  aJaery 
which  must  remain  in  the  track  of  an  invading 
army ;  we  might  point  to  the  chance  that  an  in- 
vading force  from  the  continent  would  be  swelled 
by  recruits  from  the  other  side— from  Ireland — by 
practical  repealers  :  but  these  views  of  the  sub>ct 
must  already  have  been  before  our  statesmen  ;  a«id, 
it  seems,  they  have  been  unavailing  to  incite  ac- 
tion. Possibly  the  personal  view  may  move  us 
to  more  purpose.  We  should  not  be  vanquished 
— we  should  repel  the  invader— the  spirit  is  still 
in  the  English  heart,  the  heart  is  in  the  blow ;  bu^ 
a  people  are  not  an  army,  and  when  an  army  is 
suffered  to  come  in  among  the  people,  the  worst 
things  happen  before  that  army  is  expelled  again. 
Now  the  fact  is  indisputable,  that  an  army  may 
enter  England,  and  march  to  its  centre,  unchecked 
by  any  efficient  antagonist.  We  could  not  even 
retaliate  easily  or  effectually :  if  France,  for  ir\- 
stance,  were  our  assailant,  Paris  is  cased  wi<h 
forts,  and  all  France  is  in  military  "  attention." 

This  has  not  yet  happened— nothing  like  it 
since  the  last  civil  war :  it  will  not  happen  agpin 
— tin  next  time.  It  never  would  happen,  indeed, 
if  we  took  steps  to  render  it  impossible :  but  we 
have  not  taken  the  steps — our  ministers  have  not 
heart  for  the  subject.  There  is  not  one,  b  any 
party,  that  will  take  up  this  home  question,  and 
settle  it.  Yes,  there  is  one — the  venerable  cap- 
tain ;  but  he  is  as  unheeded  as  Laocoon — 

'*  Hen  !  st  fata  dedm,  si  mens  non  l«va  fuisset, 
Trojaque  none  stares  Priamique  arx  alta  ma- 
neres!" 

A  brutish  disregard  of  the  future  awaits  on  the 
self^tisfied  spirit  of  enr  day,  which  can  deal  with 
ne  ideas  but  such  as  haive  tangible  objects  to  sug^ 
gest  them — money  gains,  or  sensual  gratifications. 
We  abdicate  part  of  oar  fiMmlties,  and  toy  thom 
at  the  feet  of  the  narrow-minded  and  duH,  content 
to  think  no  farther  than  they  can  think,  to  imagine 
nothing  but  what  they  can  know,  to  foresee  noth- 
ing but  what  they  can  understand  on  gross  palpa- 
ble proof.  We  are  paying  the  penalty  of  this 
Uindnees  in  past  timee.  For  temporary  objects 
that  we  now  despise,  we  expetided  enormous  sums 
in  war,  regardless  of  the  cost  to  ourselves ;  and 
we  are  still  paying,  every  year,  many  millions  for 
our  improvidenoe.  We  are  now  going  to  incur 
the  converse  penalty,  incaning  the  risk  of  ruinous 
war  to  save  a  small  present  outlay.  We  have 
always  refiMed  to  deal  with  the  future  of  Ireland, 
and  the  penalty  is  that  we  have  never  done  dealing 
with  an  interminable  and  sanguinary  pest.  It  is 
true  again  that  this  penalty  is  not  identical  with 
that  which  we  shall  nicnr  by  neglecting  the  fbture 
to  which  the  white-haired  veteran  so  eloquently 
wihms  us.  It  seems  thM  we  must  know  the  so 
tual  horroie  and  devastation  of  war  before  we  cai 
associate  the  idea  of  invasion  with  the  latest  me- 
tropolitan improvements,  or  thfaik  it  necessary  W 
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provide  any  more  oeitain  bulwark  than  a  new  po- 
lice !  This  dulnees  to  the  warning,  we  say,  is 
not  courage,  nor  '*  practical"  sense,  but  besotted 
brutishness. — Spectator,  4  Dec 


From  the  Spectator. 
RESULTS   OF   THE   RANKING    DERATE. 

Grievous  would  be  the  disappointment  if  one 
were  to  seek  the  conclusions  of  last  week's  debate 
on  banking  and  diBtress  in  the  express  declaration 
of  opinions.  There  was  in  notable  instances,  even 
individually,  no  opinion ;  and  coUectively  there 
was  such  a  conflict  of  opinion,  that  each  was  neu- 
tralized by  the  rest,  as  all  colors  combined  make 
up  one  blank.  But  out  of  the  effervescent  heap 
of  opposite  notions  some  results  of  tolerable  dis- 
tinctness may  be  collected. 

Endless,  for  example,  is  the  diversity  on  the 
subject  of  "  currency  :'*  relaxation  and  restriction, 
extension  and  contraction,  bank  charter  act  and 
repeal  of  it,  ^vt;per  and  gold,  convertibility,  incon- 
vertibility, modified  convertibility,  unlimited  issues 
convertible,  limited  issues  convertible,  unlimited 
inconvertible,  limited  inconvertible,  part  convertible, 
part  inconvertible,  fewer  banks,  more  banks, 
Scotch  system,  Irish  system  Enough ;  the 

brain  whirls  with  the  confusion  of  counsel.  All 
this  would  be  very  unsatisfactory,  but  that  in  the 
seeming  chaos  there  is  a  principle  of  gravitation, 
and  common  sense  evidently  tends  towards  one 
'^mmon  instinctive  negative  conclusion — ^that  the 
question  of  "currency"  has  had  very  little  to  do 
with  the  matter ;  that  currency  is  best  when  sim- 
plest and  most  tangible ;  and  that  practically  the 
principle  of  the  law  regulating  our  currency  is  tol- 
erably correct,  requiring  less  to  be  altered  than  to 
be  more  strictly  applied.  Through  an  utter  con- 
fusion of  the  terms  "  money,"  "  capital,"  "  cur- 
rency," "  circulation,"  and  ^e  like,  there  is  evi- 
dently a  feeling  that  money  is  not  alvrays  capital, 
and  that  currency  is  still  lees  so.  The  very 
persons  who  damored  for  more  notes,  felt,  and 
confessed,  that  notes  were  not  the  thing  which 
they  lacked,  when  they  told  Sir  Charles  Wood, 
"  If  we  know  that  we  .can  getbankniotes,  we  shall 
not  want  them."  This  paradox  is  not  the  non- 
sense which  it  would  seem.  It  evinces  the 
instinctive  sense  of  the  real  case.  With  active 
industry,  with  goods  abundant  courting  exchange 
— that  is,  with  the  productive  power  and  the  mate- 
rial products  for  trade — ^it  is  obvious  that  commer- 
cial men  would  &11  upon  some  convenient  mode  of 
facilitating  barter  by  a  representative  medium  of 
exchange ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  medium  of 
exchange,  as  such,  is  not  a  constituent  part  of  the 
wealth.  Adding  to  the  medium  adds  nothing  to 
the  material  wealth.  It  is  not  a  material,  but  a 
mere  mode :  the  substance  selected  as  the  tangible 
form  for  that  medium  is  only  a  tool,  an  instru- 
ment. With  its  extension  or  contraction  the  sub- 
stantial wealth  will  not  be  augmented  or  diminished, 
except  indirectly :  it  may  be  increased  by  the 
laoility  of  interchange ;  a  source  of  increase  which 


has  always  followed  as  a  necessary  ootisequence  of 
commercial  energy,  and  is  by  no  means  suscepti- 
ble of  arbitrary  or  unlimited  extension  at  the  hands 
of  central  authority.  Real  wealth  will  be  no  more 
augmented  by  an  extension  of  currency  than  the 
aggregate  bulk  of  goods  in  the  market  would  be 
increased  by  the  extension  of  any  other  instrument 
used  in  commerce — an  extension  of  hogsheads,  of 
canvass  for  bales,  or  of  steel  pens.  Nor  will  the 
interchange  depend  on  any  particular  medium :  if 
there  be  the  goods  to  be  exchanged,  and  people 
want  them,  they  will  be  exchanged  by  some 
means,  bad  or  good.  It  is,  no  doubt,  most  impor- 
tant to  have  a  sufficient  medium  of  exchange- 
sufficient  both  in  amount  and  in  the  qualities 
necessary  for  such  a  medium — ^portability,  verifica- 
tion, and  unvarying  uniformity  of  standard — so 
that  the  endless  variety  of  values  may  be  referred 
to  one  common  measure.  Of  all  currencies  yet 
devised,  firom  cowrie  shelly  and  assignats  to  bul- 
locks or  diamonds,  none  has  so  completely  satisfied 
the  requirements  of  a  commercial  medium  as  gold 
coin.  It  is  not  so  portable  as  some  others ;  and 
in  that  respect,  representative  paper,  strictly  con- 
vertible into  gold  coin,  may  be  considered  as  an 
auxiliary  that  imparts  to  our  currency  Absolute 
perfection — the  convenience  of  the  cheapest  and 
most  portable  currency  in  the  worid,  with  the 
sterling  qualities  of  a  defined,  verified,  and  uniform 
standard.*  It  is  the  duty  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment to  see  that  the  general  convenience  of  all  be 
consulted — that  arrangements  dependent  on  com- 
mon observance  be  simplified,  facilitated,  and 
maintained  ;  but  it  is  no  part  of  executive  duty  to 
increase  individual  wealth.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
executive  to  provide  the  best  form  of  currency, 
because  that  can  be  best  performed  by  the  centra] 
authority ;  but  it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
executive  to  provide  capita], "  accumulated  labor," 
which  is  the  product  of  individual  industry  and 
enterprise.  It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  state,  there- 
fore, any  more  than  it  is  its  faculty,  to  provide 
capital  for  merchants  in  time  of  crisis,  by  relaxa- 
tion, extension,  the  loan  of  credit,  or  any  other 
means ;  but  only  to  maintain  the  currency  invio- 
late against  attempts  to  tamper  with  it,  by  bank- 

*  For  df  stinctnen,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  subttaoce 
gold  used  in  the  fonnation  of  coin  is  "  capital,"  as  any 
other  goods  are  capital ;  and  that  in  reffara  to  its  gross 
tanginle  substance  as  an  article  of  manuActure,  "  mouey'* 
is  capital ;  yet  that  in  its  operation  as  a  medium  of 
exchange,  money  is  not  capital,  but  it  mav  indiflerently 
repretent  any  purchasable  commodity— labor,  capital, 
time,  or  any  other  term  of  value.  In  the  economical 
sense,  gold  is  capital  only  while  it  is  the  material  in  some 
process  of  production  ;  as  a  medium  of  transfer,  it  is  only 
the  representative  of  capital,  carrying  with  it  a  substauiial 
gnarnitee  in  its  own  intrinsic  value.  An  addition  to  the 
gold  in  a  country,  therefore,  in  respect  of  its  currency,  is 
only  of  importance  in  so  far  as  it  supplies  the  solid  Iiasis 
which  imparts  the  guarantee  to  the  currency ;  but  in  the 
sense  of  currency,  no  extension  of  sold  can  add  to  the 
wealth  or  capital  of  a  nation :  it  wiU  onlv  aflect  nomtiuU 
"  price*'— that  is,  the  nominal  ratio  of  value  between  the 
coin  and  all  other  articles  whatsoever ;  not  real  ^  price,'* 
that  is,  the  mean  ratio  of  exchangeable  value  between 
each  article  and  all  other  articles ;  which  is  determined 
by  the  higgling  of  the  market,  and  cvlj  nominated  hj^  the 
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rapt  traders  as  well  as  common  forgers  and 
«« amasheiB.*'  It  is  the  instinctive  sense  of  these 
facts  which  makes  both  houses  of  parliament  enter 
into  an  **  inquiry"  as  wide  as  the  chaos  of  notions 
is  confused,  with  the  evident  foregone  conclusion 
that  the  main  subject  of  inquiry,  the  law  securing 
a  strictly  convertible  standard,  must  be  maintained 
with  closer  rathor  than  leas  strictness. 

Another  main  branch  of  the  great  investigation 
so  laxly  conducted  by  the  honorable  and  right  hon- 
orable assemblies,  is  the  efiect  of  the  railway 
ejcpenditure.  The  general  tendency  is  to  make  a 
dead  set  at  railways.  Sir  Charles  Wood  charges 
them  with  abstracting  a  vast  amount  of  capital 
from  the  *'  floating"  state  to  make  it  *'  fixed ;"  an 
accusation  so  abstract  in  form  that  it  scarcely  sat- 
isfies the  popular  mind.  One  set  of  economists  go 
to  such  an  extreme  that  they  almost  reckon  rail- 
ways among  the  cardinal  vices — crimes  which  are 
mala  in  $e,  and  the  investment  of  capital  as  sheer 
waste.  This  indiscriminate  vituperation  begets  a 
reaction ;  and  others,  with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  make 
light  of  the  railway  drain.  Sir  Robert  observes 
that  there  always  has  been  exaggerated  specular 
tion;  some  kinds  might  have  been  worse  than 
lailways — as  speculation  in  wasteful  foreign  entei^ 
prises ;  railways  will  ultimately  be  reproductive — 
there  they  remain  for  the  money,  and  they  will  be 
instruments  in  augmenting  our  wealth;  so  that 
although  the  draught  of  that  capital  happened,  by 
the  coincidence  of  other  demands,  to  be  inoppor- 
tune, it  is  in  itself  meritorious  rather  than  other- 
%^ise.  Such  we  take  to  be  the  pith  of  some 
volumes  spoken  and  written  on  the  point.  Pei^ 
baps  it  is  an  answer  to  the  vulgar  class  of  censure 
on  railway  speculators ;  but 'it  does  not  touch  the 
real  difficulty — which  lies,  we  think,  in  a  pomt 
that  economists  have  not  kept  stead&stly  enough 
in  view.  The  primary  end  of  all  industry  is  to 
supply  tl^e  workers  and  their  dependents  with  the 
aecoQgaries  of  life.  The  divisbn  of  employments 
greatly  increases  the  productive  power  of  human 
industry.  But  although  employments  may  be 
divided,  a  certain  portion  of  them  ought  to  be 
devoted,  immediately  or  mediately,  to  the  produo- 
tion  of  necessaries — food,  raiment,  and  lodging  ; 
above  all  food.  However  removed  the  individual 
woricer  may  be  from  the  plough,  the  first  object 
of  his  labor  is  to  secure  to  him  his  portion  of  food  ; 
and  however  multiplied  the  processes  of  exchange 
between  him  and  the  tiller  of  the  earth,  all  those 
exchanges  constitute  the  channel  by  which  liis 
labor  is  vicariously  applied  to  the  soil,  and  the 
product,  food,  is  conveyed  back  to  him.  Multiplied, 
therefore,  as  employments  may  be,  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  them  ought  to  be  devoted,  within  a 
given  time,  either  to  the  production  of  food,  or  to 
the  production  of  articles  readily  exchangeable  for 
food  sufficient  to  make  up  the  supply  within  that 
given  time.  Now,  in  the  minute  division  of 
employments  and  the  multiplication  of  intermediate 
exchanges,  that  channel  has  a  chance  of  being 
greatly  confused — ^possibly  broken  ofi*.  In  the 
crowd  of  emplojrments,  it  is  not  possible  to  keep  in 


view  which  are  they  that  retain  that  faculty. 
The  more  they  are  multiplied  the  greater  will  be 
the  chance  that  an  undue  portion  of  industry  will 
be  diverted  from  employments  that  produce  food  or 
food-purchasing  goods.  Active  industry  in  any 
paid  labor  begets  an  appearance  of  prosperity 
which  may  mislead  if  that  enterprise  be  not  avail- 
ably productive.  It  increases  the  diversion  of 
industry,  betrays  the  workers  who  are  so  '*  pros 
pering"  into  habits  wasteful  of  those  necessaries 
which  they  do  not  replace,  and  fosters  the  growth 
of  a  population  not  employed  availably  for  the 
immediate  purposes  of  subsistence.  This  is  one 
reason  why  we  see  such  shoals  of  people  of  tlie 
gentry  class  competing  for  employments  impossible 
of  attainment.  But  the  more  gigantic  the  opera- 
tion, the  more  disastrous  will  the  error  become 
before  it  be  found  out.  This  w  no  fanciful  theory, 
but  is  merely  an  historical  statement  of  the  facts 
experienced  in  the  railway  fisrvor.  Whether  that 
activity  was  excessive  or  not  in  regard  to  the  ordi- 
nary aggregate  amount  of  speculative  investment, 
or  the  true  ultimate  demand  for  railway  accommo- 
dation, is  not  the  question  that  determines  its  mis- 
chievous efifects  in  the  view  that  we  are  now 
unfolding.  It  is  said,  and  perhaps  with  truth, 
that  railways  abstracted  no  labor  from  our  own 
soil.  England  had  a  sufficient  harvest.  But 
other  parts  of  the  united  kingdom  had  not.  It 
became  necessary  to  send  for  food  from  abroad ; 
and  there  was  a  lack  of  food-purchasing  goods. 
No  doubt,  the  price  of  cotton  was  unusually,  not 
to  say  artificially,  raised ;  no  doubt,  the  demand 
for  com  was  sudden  ;  'but  it  is  the  fact,  that,  con- 
currently with  those  checks  on  the  production  of 
exportable  goods,  our  manufactures  were  also 
stinted  by  the  diversion  of  capital  to  railway  enter- 
prise. Industry  had  been  diverted  from  the  pro- 
duction of  food-purchasing  goods  to  the  production 
of  works  not  available  for  that  purpose.  Railwa3rs 
may  at  some  future  time  increase  our  facilities  of 
production ;  but  **  while  the  grass  is  growing," 
&c.  We  had  neglected  the  rule  of  keeping  a 
sufficient  portion  of  our  industry  employed  on  the 
production  of  food  or  food-pnrchasing  goods. 
The  legislature  cannot  plead  exemption  from  blame 
in  this  matter,  since  its  encouragement  of  railway 
speculation — ^its  creation  of  the  speculating  bodies 
with  peculiar  and  gigantic  powers— was  a  direct 
and  active  diversion  of  industry  into  this  question- 
able channel. 

A  third  section  is  the  drain  of  bullion  for  com. 
From  what  has  gone  before,  we  see  how  the  diver- 
sion of  capital  to  purchase  com  was  swelled  to  the 
enormous  amount  of  33,000,0001. ;  while  orders 
for  food-purchasing  goods  could  not  be  executed 
*'  for  want  of  capital,"  so  that  it  was  necessary  to 
make  up  the  amount  needed  with  bullion.  Want- 
ing goods,  we  were  obliged  to  lay  violent  hands  on 
our  currency — to  pledge  our  great  tool  of  trade. 
The  railway  expenditure,  therefore,  was  not  only 
concurrent  with  the  com  drain,  but  helped  to 
swell  it.  And,  sending  away  our  instrument  of 
trade,  we  crippled  our  means  of  producing  goods 
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to  pay  the  debt  incurred  ;  bo  that  every  sorereigo 
ihus  sent  out  of  the  country  constituted  a  double 
loss.  The  deficiency,  said  some,  might  have  been 
supplied  with  paper :  but  the  apparent  ease  which 
that  would  have  imparted  would  have  removed  the 
great  check  on  the  export  of  gold,  and  would  thus 
have  helped  the  operation  of  adverse  exchanges  ; 
and  a  drain  of  gold  to  any  greater  extent  would 
have  endangered  the  pracdcal  convertibility  of  our 
ooin :  the  issue  of  paper  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
exported  gold,  therefore,  would  only  have  substi- 
cuted  for  present  **  tightness"  the  risk  of  speedy 
public  insolvency ;  and  that  insolvency,  by  destroy- 
ing the  convertibility  of  all  paper,  and  so  depreciat- 
ing its  exchangeable  value,  would  have  brought  on 
that  real  contraction  of  currency  which  exists  when 
its  worthlessness  is  disguised  in  the  abundance  of 
its  material.  We  saw  instances  of  that  in  France, 
and  in  the  United  States  after  the  war  of  Indepen- 
dence, when  depreciation  had  almost  destroyed  the 
worth  of  the  currency,  so  that  there  viras  actually 
an  absence  of  currency  hidden  under  heaps  d 
assignats. 

The  fourth  great  branch  of  the  discussion  relates 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Amid  all 
the  conflict  of  judgments,  a  pretty  general  inclina- 
tion to  blame  Uie  managers  of  the  bank  is  visible ; 
a  few  feebly  defending  them.  Lord  John  Russell 
and  Sir  Charles  Wood  cannot  exonerate  them. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  expected  better  of  them.  Some 
doubt  whether  the  existence  of  such  an  institution 
is  desirable.  Violent  people  exclaim,  '*  The  bank 
has  done  it  all !"  We  do  not  perceive  the  sense 
or  fairness  of  these  diatribes.  Let  us  be  just  as 
well  as  severe.  Has  the  bank  broken  its  constit- 
uent law?  No — not  even  in  the  way  it  was 
advised  to  do  by  her  majesty's  ministers.  What 
has  it  done!  It  has  disappointed  an  expectation 
entertained  of  it  by  the  author  of  the  latest  bank 
charter  act.  Sir  Robert  Peel  says  that  **the 
object  of  the  Inll  of  1844  was  to  impress,  if  not  a 
legal,  a  moral  obligation  upon  the  bank,  to  prevent 
the  necessity  of  stringent  measures  by  taking 
timely  precautions;"  and  ''that  object  was  not 
carried  out."  Very  true.  The  bank  has  not 
acted  unifermly  in  the  spirit  of  the  bank  charter 
act ;  and  the  act  induced  no  material  change  in 
that  part  of  the  management  which  was  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  directors.  As  early  as  the 
autumn  of  1844,  the  bank  used  its  vast  resonroes, 
augmented  by  the  public  deposits,  to  stimulate 
speculation,  l^  redudng  its  discount  from  4  to 
9  1-9  per  eent ;  a  spur  to  gambling,  whidi,  doubt- 
less, had  great  influence  on  what  feDowed.  And 
at  every  subsequent  stage,  unchecked  by  any 
*'  moral  obligation"  implied  in  the  bank  charter 
act,  the  bank  has  regulated  its  diseounts  chiefly  by 
its  own  interests,  either  in  respect  of  credit,  profit, 
or  safety,  down  to  the  very  last  reduction  to  6  per 
eent.  But  how  is  it  that  the  bank  is  Me  to  adopt 
a  course  assumed  to  be  so  injurious  to  the  public! 
Because,  as  the  ostensible  author  of  the  act  of 
1844  confesses,  an  erroneous  principle  lay  at  the 
iNmoiii  of  that  arrangement.    The  ermr  we  would 


explain  thus.  The  dominant  and  legitimate 
motive  in  trade  is  self-interest :  it  may  be  more  or 
less  liberally  construed,  more  or  less  intelligently ; 
but  such  it  is.  According  to  Sir  Robert  Peel*s 
admission,  the  main  object  of  the  act  of  1844  was 
left  to  rest,  in  part  at  least,  on  "  moral  obligation ;" 
a  motive  which  is  the  dominant  one  in  many  rela- 
tions of  life — which  may  be  relied  on,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  intercourse  between  statesmen,  in  diplo- 
macy, in  eoclesiastica]  affairs ;  but  it  is  not  the 
primary  and  dominant  ir/otive  in  commercial  oper- 
ations, and  therefore,  r^  being  the  strongest 
motive  in  such  afliurs,  it  was  not  the  one  to  be 
relied  on.  Either  it  should  have  been  ascertained 
that  the  self-interest  of  the  bank  would  make  it 
work  always  for  the  public  interest,  <nr  self-interest 
should  have  been  forced  into  the  service  by  com- 
pulsory enactment.  Sir  Robert  Ped  admits  that, 
for  its  main  object,  the  act  of  1844  rested  oo 
''moral  obligation;"  the  bank,  being  a  trading 
community,  has  acted  as  traders  act,  and  with  the 
motives  of  traders— either  to  secure  a  profit  by  some 
stroke  of  trade,  or  to  "  oblige  a  customer"  by 
winking  at  some  trading  laxity ;  but  if  the  diree- 
tors  have  neglected  to  secure  to  the  country  those 
benefits  which  are  to  be  expected  firom  sound 
statesmanship  or  sound  executive  administration  in 
financial  afllairs,  we  must  say  that  the  bank  is  less 
to  blame  than  the  statesmen  who  left  their  own 
function  to  the  voluntary  performance  of  traders ; 
those  traders  having  abeady  shown,  on  every  crit- 
ical occaMon,  that  they  were  traders,  not  statesmen 
— not  even  traders  of  perfect  intelligence  or  the 
most  expanded  views.  Of  course,  it  remains  for 
real  statesmen  to  supply  this  defect  in  the  act  of 
1844. 

That  act,  then,  though  most  usefully  regulating 
the  currency  in  particular  respects  though  sup- 
plying better  guarantees  for  the  essential  quahtiee 
of  a  cunrenoy  than  any  previous  law — is  adautted 
to  be  inoperative  in  one  great  cardinal  ftinetioB. 
We  are  without  an  efilcient  exemplar  and  guide  ia 
the  direction  and  control  of  commercial  enterprise. 
In  the  absence  of  that  guide,  we  have  misealea- 
lated  our  investments,  and  have  locked  up  an 
undue  portion  of  our  available  capital.  That  pres- 
ent loss,  and  the  oondnoed  absence  of  an  eflii«tive 
guide  nntU  the  hiatus  of  the  act  of  1844  be  filled 
up,  will  suggest  the  safest  course  for  the  commu- 
nity— retrenchment  in  speculation  and  expenditure 
of  every  kind. 


From  the  Specutor.  . 
COBfMON  SENSE   OF  THE  WEST    INDIAN   CASS. 

The  case  of  the  West  Indies  is  again  earnestly 
mooted  in  the  press,  and  wiD  soon  come  before 
parliament ;  fiv,  like  Uie  ghost  of  a  murdered  man, 
it  win  continue  to  haunt  the  legislature  until  it  be 
laid  by  the  perfennance  of  justice.  Lord  G^eorge 
Bentinek  is  to  move  for  a  committee  of  inquiry  into 
the  present  condition  and  prospects  of  the  West 
Indies,  with  a  view  to  relief.   Mr.  Hope  has  given 

notice  of  an  additional  motioo  |d  folkm  Loid 
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Gecng^'s,  for  a  oommittee  of  the  whole  hoiiae  on 
the  augur  duties  tueX  of  1846,  in  ocder  to  wwpeod 
the  further  deeoent  in  the  scale  of  difierentud  du- 
ties ;  and  there  axe  oth^  motions  on  the  notioe- 
paper  o<^laterally  bearing  on  the  same  question. 
We  have  no  sanguine  hope  that  Lord  Geoige  Ben- 
tinck  will  take  the  best  course  for  a  feasible  settle- 
ment; or  that  goremroent  will  he  compelled  to 
i«nder  justice.  When  indinduals  commit  wrong, 
they  may  be  coerced  to  make  reparation,  either  by 
force  of  conscience  or  of  law ;  but  governments 
langh  at  tribunals,  and  the  West  Indian  case  shows 
how  little  conscience  they  have. 

England  has  virtually  dictated  a  succession  of 
oootrscts  with  the  West  Indian  cokaaoto,  and  has 
broken  them  one  after  another,  as  coolly  as  a  great 
bankrupt  in  the  linen-drapery  trade  <ur  a  repudiating 
state  of  the  Model  Republic  f<^gets  "  to  meet  its 
engagements."  For  some  time,  England  had  the 
foaey  to  build  up  colonies,  as  markets  for  her 
produce,  as  nurseries  for  her  navy — always  with 
objects  of  her  own,  for  her  own  benefit.  If, 
while  the  fkoey  lasted,  ^  protection**  was  afibrded 
to  the  produce  of  the  colonies,  it  was  only  as  a  coun- 
tervailing privilege  to  be  set  off  against  all  sorts  of 
fHTivalive  incapacities.  The  West  Indies,  for  ex- 
ample, enjoyed  protection  for  their  sugar  ;  but  they 
were  debaned  from  direct  trade  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, or  even  with  their  neighbors  the  United  States ; 
nay,  when  "  the  ports  were  opened,*'  under  the 
pressure  of  some  distress,  the  open  ports,  so  called, 
only  admitted  foreign  goods  in  British  ships.  The 
*'  protection'*  was  purchased  at  a  loss ;  die  s]rstem 
to  which  it  belonged  was  arbitrarily  imposed.  It 
was  England  that  chose  to  make  the  West  Indies 
slave  colonies ;  it  was  she  that  supplied  the  slaves. 
At  length,  England  was  conscience-stricken  on  the 
score  of  slavery ;  then,  reckless  of  arrangements 
made  on  the  faiUi  of  a  system  which  originated 
with  herself,  she  began  to  tamper  with  slave  labor, 
fizst  curtailing  it  in  working  hours,  next  partially 
freeing  it,  and  ultimately  freeing  it  altogether. 
With  a  perverse  despotism  unprecedented  in  his- 
tory, England  deprived  the  West  Indian  planters 
of  the  only  labor  which  is  consiatent  with  numer- 
ical limitation — compulsory  labor,  and  refused  the 
proper  accompaniment  of  free  labcor — an  open  mar- 
ket. However,  in  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  aa  the 
new  dominant  principle  of  England  the  colonisU 
put  faith :  England,  they  thought,  had  done  her 
worst ;  and,  making  the  most  of  a  bad  bargain, 
they  arranged  their  affiiirs  so  as  to  do  the  best  they 
could  under  the  difficulties  d  the  anti-slavery  sys^ 
tern.  But  again  the  contract  was  broken,  without 
so  much  as  a  warning — except,  we  will  be  bold  to 
say,  from  pens  employed  in  this  journal,  which  did 
warn  the  West  In^ans  of  their  approaching  doom. 
The  West  Indians  were  too  trusting,  perhaps  too 
inddent,  to  believe  us.*  The  anti-slavery  associ- 
ation went  out  of  &shion,  and  the  anti-oom-law 
league  came  in — anti-slavery  sentiment  gave  place 
to  free-trade  dogma.  The  felling  whig  ministers, 
in  1841,  vainly  propitiated  the  new  humor  as  a 
means  of  staving  off  their  downfell ;  and  parliament, 


alter  nibbling  at  the  protective  duties  on  West  In- 
dia produce,  successively  reduced  them ;  until  the 
whigs,  on  their  return  to  office,  consummated  the 
reduction  by  the  present  sliding-seale  of  sugar-du- 
ties, which  is  to  end  in  perfect  equality  in  1851. 
But,  with  the  usual  disregard  of  justice,  freedom 
of  trade  against  the  West  Indies  was  not  accom- 
panied (it  ought  to  have  been  preceded)  by  freedom 
of  trade  in  their  fevor :  the  restriction  of  customs 
called  the  "  imperial  duties*'  was  abolished  after- 
wards ;  the  pretence  of  equalizing  the  rum-duties, 
vrith  the  duties  on  British  q^irits,  is  not  yet  made 
good  in  fact ;  the  prohibition  to  import  labor  was 
I»actically  maintamed  long  after  the  West  Indies 
were  exposed  to  foreign  competition  ;  and  although 
it  is  now  professedly  abandoned  by  Lord  Grey,  the 
freedom  is  not  real  or  complete. 

Each  one  of  the  systems  eetahlisbed  in  the  West 
Indies  for  the  purposes  of  England  has  been  relin- 
quished by  England  without  consent  of  the  colonists, 
without  regard  to  the  implied  contract,  without 
regard  to  preventing  the  fnischiefe  consequent  on 
sweeping  changes,  without  even  correlative  meas- 
ures which  mere  logical  necessity  ought  to  have 
dictated.  For  her  own  purposes,  England  has 
succe«ively  established  in  the  West  Indies  com- 
mercial restriction,  slavery,  freedom  of  labor,  and 
free  trade ;  but,  at  each  stage  of  these  gigantic 
d^prices,  has  denied  to  the  colonies  the  correlative 
benefits  of  the  system  for  the  time  being  enforced 
against  them.  Perversity,  cruelty,  and  bad  faith, 
axe  not  terms  too  strong  for  this  treatment  when 
we  know  the  actual  condition  which  the  colonists 
are  suffinring. 

The  actual  position  of  the  West  Indies  is  this. 
They  are  deprived  of  slave  labor,  and  denied  free 
labor  except  in  name ;  deprived  of  protection,  and 
denied  free  trade;  officially  tokl  to  be  energetic 
with  improvements,  while  capital  is  frightened 
away  by  the  official  acts.  What  are  the  hopes  €i 
efl^ting  a  change  of  policy  1  Scanty  in  the  ex- 
treme. Some  fatel  influence  or  other  in  home  pol- 
itics, with  which  the  West  Indies  have  no  miure  to 
do  than  they  have  with  the  succession  to  the  throne 
of  Japan,  deban  them  in  turn  from  the  useful  alliance 
of  each  political  party  in  this  country.  The  whigs 
have  used  the  fenatic  cry  of  free  tnMde!"  even  more 
than  its  practical  apjJication.  They  promised  the 
En^ish  people  '*  cheap"  sugar,  and  threw  the 
sweet  in  as  a  make-weight  in  their  bargain  for 
office ;  for  Lord  John  Russell  stood  ready  to  *'  turn 
out  Pod  on  the  sugar  question,"  if  3ir  Robert  had 
not  conveniently  gone  out  on  the  Irish  coercion  biU. 
The  independent  liberals  are  not  compact  enough 
to  be  called  a  party ;  and  the  majority  of  them, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  are  too  bigoted  to  the  literal  in- 
terpretation of  '*  free  trade,"  for  a  proper  recollec- 
tion or  construction  of  Mr.  Deckcqn  Hume's  sound 
maxim,  that  the  West  Indies  were  removed  from 
the  category  of  free  trade  by  the  complicated  state 
of  the  slave  and  labor  questions.  The  quondam 
tories,  now  the  "  country  party)"  profess  alliance 
with  the  West  Indians ;  but  it  is  a  damaging  al- 
liance, based  on  the  purpose  to  which  that  party 
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make  others  sabserve — ^the  impracticable  project 
of  restoring  commercial  protecdon.  What  Sir 
Robert  Peel  might  do,  is  concealed  in  impenetrable 
obscurity,  and  he  has  made  no  sign  of  enoourage- 
mcDt.  He  disapproved  of  the  whig  scheme  of 
sugar  duties  in  1846  ;  bat  sacrificed  his  own  opin- 
ion, and  the  West  Indian  consideration,  to  political 
reasons  connected  with  the  expediency  of  aroiding 
a  change  of  ministry.  Were  he  to  take  a  different 
course  now,  Sir  Robert  would  be  liable  to  quota- 
tions from  Hansard,  Not  that  he  has  shown  any 
absolute  submission  to  that  sort  of  attack  in  other 
affairs  ;  but  the  motives  that  influenced  him  in  1846 
probably  hold  their  sway  still.  Everybody  knows 
Sir  Robert's  power,  his  insight  into  practical  af- 
&ir8,  his  genera]  disposition  to  do  the  best  for  all 
interests ;  but  his  faculty  of  waiving  any  too  trouble- 
some consideration,  not  germane  to  the  paramount 
question  of  the  time  in  home  politics,  is  also  well 
known.  The  West  Indian  question  might  turn  on 
the  thought  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  'mind ;  but  who 
knows  whether  he  will  have  anything  to  do  with 
it  as  a  matter  of  active  statesmanship  t  The  sur- 
vey of  parties  in  the  legislature,  therefore,  is  not 
favorable. 

But  statesmen  will  very  grossly  misoonoiive  the 
case  if  they  suppose  that  by  abstaining  from  change 
of  policy  they  are  merely  passive.  In  this  case 
the  policy  of  laiiser  oiler  is  not  a  negative  policy. 
It  behoves  legislators  who  are  prepared  to  negative 
the  claims  of  the  West  Indians,  and  to  sanction  a 
continuance  of  the  present  system,  also  to  ask 
themselves  whether  they  are  not  about  to  do  ad- 
ditional mischief — ^not  only  leaving  the  colonies  to 
their  downward  (ate,  but  uiflicting  new  and  active 
injuries  on  the  people  of  this  country,  and  even  on 
the  prospect  of  emancipating  the  negro  race,  which 
has  been  the  pretext  for  sacrificing  the  West  Indies. 

The  supply  of  sugar  produced  by  all  countries 
is  annually  consumed,  or  nearly  so.  If  the  pro- 
duction be  contracted  in  the  West  Indies,  the  total 
supply  must  either  be  deficient,  or  the  deficiency 
must  be  made  good  from  other  quarters.  It  will 
not  be  made  good  in  Mauritius  ;  because  that  area 
is  too  small  to  supj^y  the  place  of  the  great  West 
Indian  odonies  ;  because  ^ere  the  labor  is  capri- 
cious, and  the  planters  have  not  managed  well ; 
and  because  special  causes  of  a  commerical  nature 
have  precipitated  the  ruin  of  the  chief  capitalists ; 
insomuch  that  next  year,  and  for  some  time  to  come 
afterwards,  the  supply  of  sugar  firom  Mauritius 
will  be  short.  The  East  Indies  find  diflkulty  in 
ooAnpeting  with  the  slave  grower,  and  the  dififbr- 
ential  duty  which  sustains  them  yearly  diminishes. 
The  only  countries  from  which  the  supply  can  be 
made  good,  if  from  any,  are  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
and  Brazil.  But  if  the  complement  is  to  be  sought 
in  that  quarter,  the  consequences  will  be  very 
staitUng — ^very  discreditable  to  the  country .  Mean- 
while, prices  will  rise  enormously ;  **  cheap  sugar" 
will  prove  to  be  the  brief  dream  of  the  past. 

The  endeavor  to  abolish  negro  slavery  must  be 
abaadened,  in  faror  of  a  policy  which  will  give  it 
to  grest  an  encouragement  that  it  will  in  efl^ 


newly  create  that  odious  institution.  The  &tal  in- 
jury to  the  anti-slavery  cause — a  cause  ill-conducted 
by  its  professed  advocates— will  be  effected  thus. 
The  supply  of  sugar  can  only  be  made  good  by  a 
new  extension  of  culture  in  Cuba  and  Brazil ;  but 
even  in  those  countries,  production  cannot  be  in- 
creased without  an  increased  supply  of  the  labor 
used  iu  those  countries — slave  labor ;  and  that  must 
be  furnished  by  an  exactly  proportionate  increase  of 
the  African  slave-trade.  Of  course,  our  govern- 
ment cannot  be  so  idiotic  as  to  make  this  country 
dependent  for  a  necessary  of  life  on  Brazil  and 
Cuba,  and  still  keep  up  a  squadron  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  to  cut  ofif  the  supply  of  the  labor  which 
produces  that  necessary  of  life.  No ;  a  corollary 
to  the  continuance  of  the  present  system  of  treating 
the  West  Indies  must  be  the  abandonment  of  that 
squadron — not  in  favor  of  more  enlightened  influ- 
ences for  the  discouragement  of  slavery  by  foster- 
ing firee  labor  in  tropical  products  and  the  growth 
of  opinion  through  unresdicted  commerce,  but  in 
fiivor  of  a  recognized,  sanctioned,  and  encouraged 
extension  of  that  identical  slave-trade,  in  the  efllbrt 
to  suppress  which  we  have,  for  so  many  years,  in- 
curred so  much  cost  of  blood  and  treasure,  so  much 
toil,  so  much  odium,  just  and  unjust,  so  much 
detriment  to  our  international  relatione. 

Such  are  the  direct,  inevitable,  and  imminent 
consequences  of  persevering  in  the  present  policy 
towards  the  West  Indies ;  the  ruin  of  those  col- 
onies ;  that  ruin  followed  by  a  long  period  of  dear 
sugar  for  the  people  of  this  country ;  which  in  its 
turn  will  result  in  a  vast  extension  of  the  African 
slave-trade.  It  would  be  a  very  dull  and  foolish 
burlesque  on  shrewdness  if  the  monstrous  nature 
of  these  consequences  should  induce  legtslatoiB  to 
prestone  exaggeration  or  deception ;  the  conse- 
quences can  be  discerned  in  tiie  data ;  and  if  they  be 
sufllered  to  ensue,  the  responsibility  will  rest  on  the 
deliberate  choice  and  act  of  the  British  pariiament. 

OCHSBNBBIN,    OUIZOT,   AND    METTBJKNiCH. 

The  lowest-bom,  the  most  popular,  and  most 
peasant  statesman  in  Europe,  M.  Ochsenbein,  of 
Berne,  has  resisted,  out-manoeuvred,  and  defeated 
the  most  shrewd,  most  experienced,  roost  unscru- 
pulous politicians  and  ministers  in  Europe,  sup- 
ported too  by  the  most  unbounded  resources  and 
most  unrivalled  talents  in  diplomacy.  A  more 
flagrant  succession  of  blunders  and  miscalculations, 
groundless  fears  and  equally  groundless  hopes,  a 
more  complete  ignorance  of  the  country  and  the 
people  they  were  dealing  with,  more  cowardly  and 
more  empty  bullying,  more  contemptible  sophistry 
and  disgraceful  calumny,  never  marked  public 
conduct,  than  all  these  qualities  distinguished  the 
behavior  and  policy  of  Mettemich  and  Guizot 
towards  Switzerland.  Tet  aU  these  means  have 
fiiiled,  and  all  this  boasted  sagacity  has  been  at 
fault.  These  powerful,  unscrupulous,  and  insidi- 
ous foes  have  been  worsted  and  put  to  the  rout  by 
no  more  learned  a  person  than  Farmer  Ochsenbein 

If  this  triumph  had  been  the  result  of  sudden 
outburst,  rough  play,  of  headlong  determination 
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and  peasant  courage,  it  might  canae  less  wonder. 
But  it  has  been  achieved,  on  the  contrary,  by  slow 
and  measured  steps,  by  a  management  of  the  can- 
tonal constituencies,  by  appeals  to  the  Swiss  peo- 
ple, and  by  conquering  a  majority  of  the  diet. 
Whilst  the  champions  of  the  Jesuits  were  relying 
upon  force  and  physical  resistance,  the  peasant  of 
Berne  was  employing  the  arts  of  persuasion,  and 
of  gaining  adherents  by  legitimate  acts  of  popular 
influence  in  a  free  country.  Whilst  Mettemich 
was  backing  his  monks,  and  Guizot  was  smuggling 
muskets  to  them,  M.  Ochsenbein  was  forming  and 
procuring  his  majority  in  the  diet.  And  it  was 
only  when  he  felt  his  success  as  a  parliamentary 
leader,  that  he  began  to  make  use  of  his  military 
preparations. 

Every  move  of  the  great  European  diplomatists 
was  successfully  met  by  the  Bernese  statesman. 
And  when  at  last  they  had  come  to  the  determi- 
nation of  a  military  occupation  of  the  country, 
Ochsenbein  withdrew  a  veil,  like  Ximenes,  and 
showed  them  a  Swiss  army  of  100,000  men.  No 
sooner  did  this  army  announce  its  effectiveness, 
than  the  Austrian  and  French  cabinets,  however 
puissant,  shrunk  back  from  threats  of  intervention 
to  demands  of  a  congress,  resolving,  now  that 
military  batteries  had  proved  ineffective,  to  open 
diplomatic  ones.  Here,  too,  the  genius  of  Och- 
senbein discomfited  the  great  politicians;  for, 
when  the  Swiss  army  was  put  in  motion,  every 
power  of  resistance  fell  before  it,  each  like  a  castle 
of  sand.  Friburg  was  subdued  without  a  shot ; 
the  canying  of  one  wooden  bridge  over  the  Reuss 
put  the  grim  tyrants  of  Lucerne  to  an  i^^nominious 
flight;  and  even  the  old  mountain  cantons  that 
had  defied  Gessler  and  defeated  Austria,  at  once 
lowered  their  bigotry  and  pride  before  Ochsenbein. 

And  now,  whilst  Sir  Stratford  Canning  has  gone 
OQ  the  useless  mission  of  preaching  moderation 
to  the  diet  and  its  generals,  who  have  shown  all 
along  the  utmost  moderation,  Messrs.  Mettemich 
and  Guixot  pretend  to  be  still  able  to  dictate  laws 
and  counsels  to  the  Swiss.  The  first  of  their 
demands  is,  that  the  Swiss  shall  consult  the  pope 
in  their  arrangement  of  inter-religious  differences. 
Ochsenbein  will  probably  inform  them  that  his 
intentions  are  to  consult  the  decision  of  the  best  of 
popes,  of  Clement  XIV.,  who  exiled  the  Jesuits,  a 
decree  quite  as  orthodox  and  infallible  as  that  more 
recently  issued  for  their  restoration.  M.  Ochsen- 
bein probably  says,  that  the  Catholic  institutions 
of  Switzerland  are  under  the  keeping  of  Swiss 
Catholics,  the  majority  of  whom  are  religious  as 
well  as  enlightened  men.  The  great  difference  is, 
whether  lay  property  in  the  Catholic  cantons  shall 
remain  governed  by  monastic  orders,  who  are  not 
only. opposed  to  education  and  liberal  projects,  but 
who  plotted  against  the  government,  and  whose 
property  was  justly  confiscated.  M.  Guizot  main- 
tains France  to  be  a  right  Catholic  country,  but  it 
does  not  tolerate  monastic  establishments.  All 
that  Switzerland  asks  is  to  aim  at  the  same  degree 
of  liberalism  which  M.  Guizot  and  Louis  Philippe 
ire  obliged  to  allow^  to  France.  For  the  latter  to 
«zpel  the  Jesuits  from  Paris  as  dangerous,  and 


then  force  the  Swiss  to  harbor  them,  as  not  only 
innocent,  but  wholesome,  is  as  monstrous  a  piece 
of  political  Jesuitry  as  ever  Pascal  exposed. — Ex- 
aminer, 


THE    CHOLERA. 


The  statement  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  that 
cholera  may  be  about  to  revisit  us,  is  the  very  last 
thing  that  should  suggest  a  cholera  panic.  Panic 
is  the  lot  of  the  thoughtless,  who  sufifer  danger 
and  death  to  take  them  by  snrprise ;  and  to  guard 
against  it  was  the  object  of  the  sanitary  commis- 
sioners, in  their  timely  and  salutary  warning. 

We  will  not  take  upon  ourselves  to  say  that  the 
cholera  is  not  coming ;  but  as  yet  it  seems  to  us 
doubtful.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  every- 
thing connected  with  its  progress  fifteen  years  ago 
appeared  to  indicate  that  it  was  not  contagious  or 
infectious,  but  the  result  of  some  generally  preva- 
lent predisposition  of  men*s  bodies,  or  of  some  pre- 
dominant state  of  atmospheric  influences,  or  of 
both.  Hence  it  by  no  means  follows  that  on 
every  occasion  of  the  reappearance  of  the  disease 
in  any  quarter,  it  must  necessarily  spread  from  land 
to  land,  as  it  did  on  that  occamon. 

The  case  at  present  stands  thus :  cholera  has 
reappeared  in  several  countries  (in  a  milder  form 
than  at  first,  we  suspect)  which  it  formerly  visited 
immediately  before  its  appearance,  here.  The 
excessive  moisture  of  the  autumn,  and  its  remark- 
able variations  in  temperature,  have  at  the  same 
time  been  accompanied  by  an  immense  increase  on 
the  average  mortality  of  Great  Britain.  Thus,  it 
being  very  possible  that  we  may  again  be  sub- 
jected to  tJie  disease,  there  is  good  reason  for  the 
exercise  of  foresight  and  precaution  ;  but  none  for 
panic.  The  most  fatal  diseases  at  present  prevail- 
ing are  breast  complaints  and  bronchitis.  It  may 
be  true  that  they  affect  the  tissues,  in  which  chol- 
era seems  to  have  its  seat ;  but  we  are  not  thence 
to  infer  that  the  one  type  of  malady  must  of  neces- 
sity be  a  precursor  to  the  other. 

The  great  safisguard,  it  cannot  too  often  be 
repeated,  is  sanitary  regulation  ;  and  we  are  glad 
to  see  indications  of  a  general  movement  through- 
out the  country  in  furtherance  of  this  great  object. 
While  a  meeting  is  announced  in  London  to  be 
presided  over  by  Lord  Normanby,  (one  of  the  earli* 
est  and  most  powerftil  leaders  in  this  direction  of 
reform,)  we  receive  the  details  of  an  excellent  and 
well-attended  meeting  in  Plymouth,  where  the  best 
sense  was  spoken,  and  embodied  in  admirable  res- 
olutions. What  has  been  so  distinctly  announced 
in  the  sanitary  report  should  in  all  these  meetings 
be  steadily  kept  in  view.  The  cholera  is  governed 
by  nearly  the  same  circumstances  as  typhus.  Those 
circumstances  are  generally  removable  by  proper 
sanitary  arrangements,  and  typhus  is  to  a  great 
extent  pteventible.  We  have  every  reason  to 
believe  ^lat  the  spread  of  cholera  is  preventible  by 
the  like  means,  and  henoe  the  cry  throughout  the 
country  should  be  universal  and  unceanng,  fer 
combined  and  ^ffkadaus  samtacy^  regulaHan,'-^ 
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KcsFwo  up  their  eharaoter  u  a  Jaoqaerie  leagued 
against  the  beet  men  in  the  land,  the  Irish  assassins 
have  picked  out  an  esteemed  Protestant  clergyman 
—the  Reverend  John  Lloyd,  vicar  of  Auffhrim — as 
their  principal  victim  for  the  week.  The  time 
selected  was  the  sacred  seventh  day,  when  the  vicar 
was  returning  from  the  performance  of  his  holy 
functions.  The  assassins,  two  in  number,  met  hlDj) 
in  open  day,  and  shot  him  dead. 

A  eharaoteristic  incident  in  this  case  was  the 
flight  of  a  man-servant  who  aoeompanied  Mr.  Uoyd. 
The  frequent  recurrence  of  this  trait  suggests  a  very 
painful  alternative — a  general  prevaknce  of  the 
blackest  domestic  treachery ;  or  the  morofotal  fault 
(because  it  is  an  inherent  weakness,  not  a  misguided 
energy)  of  cowardice.  There  wero  two  assassins 
— two  to  two.  In  England,  that  a  man-servant 
should  thus  sttfler  his  master  to  be  murdered  in  broad 
da^,  without  a  manful  resistance,  is  neariy  ineon- 
oeivable.  Doubtless  there  are  cowards  in  EinglaDd , 
as  in  every  other  country ;  but  flight  would  be  the 
rare  exception — id  Ireland  resisUnce  is  so.  A 
^umal,  that  once  took  serious  offisnce  at  our  calling 
It  an  Irish  journal  in  London,  roundly  asserts  that 
the  neglect  to  enfbroe  the  law  in  Irehmd  is  caused 
bv  oowaidiee.  It  must  be  confessed  that  Blnglish 
observers  are  not  in  a  position  to  contradict  the 
avowal.  In  this  country,  if  a  man  expected  to  meet 
assassins,  he  would  carry  arms — and  use  them.  In 
default,  he  would  use  any  weapon  at  hand ;  and 
the  butt-end  of  a  riding- whip,  manfully  wielded, 
has  before  now  served  to  master  a  pistol.  He  would 
resist  at  all  events,  armed  or  not.  The  tameness 
with  which  men  in  Ireland  submit  to  a  sbnighter 
that  is  not  unforeseen,  creates  no  small  surprise  on 
this  side  of  the  channel.  Among  a  comparatively 
timid  people,  he  who  has  the  firet  start  in  the  contest 
is  likely  to  win.  The  difficulty,  however,  in  accept- 
ing this  construction  of  the  Insh  custom  of  submis- 
sion and  flight,  lies  in  the  known  ffallantry  of  Irish- 
meo  in  onr  armies.  Is  it  that  the  Irishman  acquires 
oooraffe  as  well  as  industry  only  when  he  is  expa- 
triated.—^ctetor,  4  D9&. 

In  Switzerland,  the  combined  movements  of  the 
federal  forces,  ooimnanded  bv  General  Dufour,  have 
been  of  the  most  decisive  kind ;  the  Separate  League 
has  been  conquered ;  Lucerne,  the  head  and  front 
of  the  rebellion,  has  surrendeied«  and  is  governed 
at  present  by  its  own  liberal  and  Anti-Josuit  {Ntfty, 
in  alliance  with  the  Anti-Jesuit  and  liberal  majority 
of  the  confederation.  In  this  rapid  issue  of  the  civil 
war,  two  ftcts  have  been  strongly  exhibited :  the 
iedml  majoritT  has  more  of  heart  and  unanimity 
than  was  ascribed  to  it;  the  adherents  of  the  Son- 
derbond  are  either  weaker  or  less  leaknis  than  they 
were  anpposed  to  be. 

^  Lord  ralmerston  has  been  qnusuall^  explicit  in 
his  avowals  ^about  the  contemplated  Swiss  interven- 
tion. In  joining  the  four  great  continental  powers, 
England  stipulates  that  the  mediation  ahall  only 
take  eifeet  with  the  joint  consent  of  boUi  partiee  in 
Switzerland.  As  it  has  been  so  long  delayed,  aod 
the  federalists  are  victorious,  and  therefore  not 
likely  to  accept  a  mere  offer  of  mediation,  it  looks  as 
if  the  project  would  come  to  nothing. — I^. 

The  apparent  advance  of  the  whig  party  in  the 
United  States  enhances  the  intrinsic  interest  in  a 
•peech  just  delivered  by  Mr.  Henry  Clay.  The 
eleq«eiit  sfateaman  dedarea,  boldly  and  uneqahro- 


oally,  that  the  Mexican  war  was  begun  by  his  own 
countrjf ,  and  not,  as  Mr.  Polk  pretended,  by  Mexico ; 
that  it  is  impolitic ;  and  that  the  annexation  of  Mex- 
ico would  be  injurious  to  the  United  States,  since 
the  military  power  necessary  to  subjugate  and  keep 
alien  people  would  be  inimical  to  the  insti- 
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tutions  of  the  Union  itself.  These  are  views  which 
both  Washington  and  Jefierson  would  have  shared ; 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  see  them  vindicated  by  so 
distinguished  a  citizen  as  Henry  Cla^.  Expectation 
of  his  being  able  to  carry  them  out  in  office,  indeed, 
is  checked  by  the  frequent  disappointment  of  hie 
hopes  as  a  candidate  for  the  presideiMy.  Nor  do 
we  feel  warranted  in  placing  a  very  implicit  truat 
in  the  calculations  of  whig  progress.  The  whig 
party  may  comprise  the  natural  aristocracy  of  the 
United  States — the  intellectu^  as  well  as  the  mon- 
eyed aristocracy ;  but  it  ia  a  minority,  and  enjoys 
little  sympathy  from  the  sovereign  peofJe. — A, 

The  influenza,  now  raging  in  the  metropolis,  ia 
felt  to  a  great  distance ;  the  most  grievous  lamen- 
tations coming  from  Scotland,  Russia,  and  Bfar- 
seilles.  In  Scotlandi  whole  schools  aind  coDege* 
have  suspended  thehr  labors ;  and  thechordiea  have 
been  deserted ;  at  Grlasgow  70  pdioeiiien  were  kid 
up  with  fever  and  influenn  out  of  480.  In  RnsM 
the  malady  is  verj  fatal.  At  Marseilles  precau- 
tionary measures  of  unusual  aeverity  are  taken ;  the 
influenza  beinff  regarded  there  as  the  immediate 
forerunner  of  the  cholera.»-J^. 

N 

Experiments  with  chloroform,  both  in  eases  of 
surgical  operations  and  obstetrics,  have  been  tried 
in  the  hospitals  of  London  and  Paris,  with  corof^ld 
success.  In  Paris  it  has  been  tried  in  a  ease  of 
tetanus,  and  had  a  decided  influence,  the  muscle 
losing  their  rigor  and  becoming  supple ;  but  the 
oonvolstve  rigor  returned  afler  c«eh  dose,  and  there 
was  no  prospect  of  a  final  core.  Even  thta  partial 
success,  however,  has  created  much  interest.— H. 

Intelligence  has  been  received  from  the  enter- 
prising trayeyers  the  brothers  D*  Abbadie,  who  have 
been  ror  so  many  years  exploring  in  Abysmnia  and 
the  ^laoent  countries.  iWr  last  letter  is  daied 
from  Gondar,  on  the  10th  of  May  last.  Amongst 
other  discoveries,  the  Messieurs  D*Abbadie  have 
correctly  ascertained  the  sources  of  the  White  MiU. 
The  principal  source  lies  in  7  degrees  40^  60*  north 
latitude.  The  brothers  intended  to  return  to  Egypt, 
but  were  detained  by  the  disordered  state  of  tne 
comitry.-ri&. 

The  American  colony  of  Monrovia,  consisting 
chiefly  of  free  negroes  placed  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
by  the  ColonizaUon  Society  of  the  United  Sutes, 
has  dedaved  itself  a  free  and  independent  republic ! 
—A. 

A  nw  daya  before  the  mail  left  Philadelphia,  Mr. 
J.  Kellev,  a  voung  man,  was  wantonly  shot  through 
the  heail  and  killed,  by  one  or  more  of  the  membere 
of  a  ruffian  society  in  that  city,  called  the  Skinnen. 
There  are  several  other  anch  societies  in  the  lower 
part  of  Philadelphia.— i&. 

It  is  stated  as  a  sdentifie  (act  not  yet  accounted 
for,  that  the  electric  telegraph  will  not  work  in  the 
summit  tunnel  of  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and 
Lincolnshire  Railway.  This  tunnel  was  one  of  the 
severest  pieces  of  mmng  that  has  been  executed, 
aod  is  the  longest  of  English  tunnels,  not  ezoeptug 
that  of  Box  on  the  Great  Western.-^  j 
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DEATH-BED  OP  TOM  PAINE — 1809. 

A  SHORT  time  be^nre  Paine  died,  I  was  sent  for 
by  kim.  He  was  prompted  to  this  by  a  poor  [R.] 
Catholic  woman,  who  went  to  see  him  in  his  sick- 
ness ;  and  who  told  him,  among  other  things,  that, 
in  his  wretched  condition,  if  anybody  coulddo  him 
any  good,  it  would  be  a  Roman  Catholic  priest. 
This  woman  was  an  American  convert,  (formerly  a 
sliaking  quakeress,)  whom  I  had  received  into  the 
ehareh  bat  a  few  weeks  before.  She  was  the 
bearer  of  this  message  to  me  fVom  Paine.  I  stated 
this  circumstance  to  F.  Kohlmann,  at  breakfost,  and 
requested  him  to  accompany  me.  After  some 
solieiution  on  my  part,  he  agr^d  to  do  so,  at  which 
I  was  greatly  rejoiced,  because  I  was  at  the  time 
quite  young  and  inexperienced  in  the  ministry,  and 
was  glad  to  have  his  assiSlance,  as  I  knew,  from 
the  great  reputatiirkn  of  Paine,  that  I  shonM  have  to 
do  with  one  of  the  most  impions  as  well  as  infamous 
of  men. 

We  shortly  a^^r  set  oot  for  the  house,  at  Green- 
wich, where  Paine  lodged,  and  on  the  way  agreed 
on  a  mode  of  proceeding  with  him. 

We  arrived  at  tii«  hotase;  a  decent-looking 
elderiy  woman  (probably  his  house-keeper)  eame  to 
the  door,  and  inquired  whether  we  were  the  [R.] 
Catholic  priesu ;  "  for,*'  said  she,  *•  Mr.  Paine 
has  been  so  much  annoyed  of  late  by  other  denomi- 
nations calling  upon  him,  that  he  has  left  express 
orders  with  me  to  admit  no  one  to-day  but  the  cler- 
gymen of  the  [R.]  Ca^olte  church.  Upon  assur- 
ing her  that  we  were  [R.]  Catholic  dergrmen,  she 
red  the  door  and  showed  ns  into  the  parlor, 
then  left  the  room,  and  shortly  after  retnnied  to 
inform  us  that  Paine  was  asleep,  and  at  the  same 
time  expressed  a  wish  that  we  would  not  disturb 
him,  *'  for,"  said  she, "  he  is  always  in  a  bad  humor 
when  roused  out  of  his  sleep ;  't  is  better  we  wait  a 
ytde  till  he  be  awake."  We  accordingly  sat  down, 
and  resolved  to  await  a  nsore  faTorable  moment. 
''  Gentlemen,"  said  the  lady,  after  having  taken  her 
seat  also,  '*  I  really  wish  yon  may  succeed  with 
Mr.  Paine,  for  he  is  laboring  nnder  neat  distress 
of  mind  ever  since  he  was  mformed  by  his  physi- 
cians that  he  cannot  possibly  live,  and  must  die 
shortly.  He  sent  for  you  to-day,  because  he  was 
told  that  if  any  one  could  do  him  good,  you  might. 
Possibly  he  may  think  you  know  of  some  remedy 
whieh  his  physunns  are  i|rnorant  of.  He  is  truly 
to  be  pitied.  His  eries,  when  be  is  left  done,  are 
heart-rending.  *0  Lord  help  me!'  he  will  ex- 
claim, during  his  paroxvsms  of  distress ;  '  (^  help 
me!---Jesos  Christ  help  me!'  repeating  the  same 
expressions  without  the  least  variation,  in  a  tone  of 
voice  that  would  alarm  the  house.  Sometmies  he 
will  say, '  Oh  God !  what  have  I  done  to  safl^  so 
muchr  Then  shortly  after, 'Bot  there  is  DO  God!' 
And  again,  a  little  after^*  Yet  if  there  should  be, 
what  would  beoome  of  me  hereaftert'  Thus  he 
will  continue  for  some  time,  when  on  a  sudden  he 
wOl  scream  as  if  in  terror  and  agony,  and  call  out 
for  me  by  name.  On  one  of  these  occanons,  which 
are  very  ftrequent,  I  went  to  him  and  inqoired  what 
he  wanted.  *  Stay  with  me,'  he  lepfied,  'for 
God's  sake,  for  I  cannot  bear  to  be  left  alone.'  I 
then  observed  that  I  eould  not  always  be  with  him, 
as  I  had  much  to  attend  to  in  the  hoose.  *  Then,' 
sakl  he, '  send  even  a  child  to  stay  with  me,  for  it 
is  a  hell  to  be  alone.'  I  never  saw,"  she  concluded, 
**  a  more  unhappy,  a  more  forsaken  man :  it  seems 
He  cannot  reconcile  himself  to  die." 


Such  was  the  conversation  of  the  woman  who 
had  received  us,  and  who  probably  had  been  em- 
ployed to  nurse  and  take  oare  •f  him  during  his 
illness.  She  was  a  Protestant,  yet  seemed  very 
desirous  that  we  should  afford  him  some  relief  in 
his  state  of  abandonment,  bordering  on  complete 
despair.  Having  remained  thus  some  time  in  the 
parlor,  we  at  length  heard  a  noise  in  the  adjoining 
passage-way,  which  induced, us  to  believe  that  Mr. 
raine,  who  was  sick  in  that  room,  had  awoke. 
We  accordingly  propoeed  to  proceed  thither,  which 
was  assented  to  by  the  woman ;  and  she  opened  the 
door  for  us.  (m  entering,  we  found  him  just 
getting  out  of  his  slumber.  A  more  wretched 
being  in  appearance  I  never  before  beheld.  He 
was  lying  m  a  bed  sufficiently  decent  of  itself,  but 
at  present  besmeared  with  filth :  his  look  was  that 
of  a  man  greatly  tortured  in  mind ;  his  e^es  hag- 
gard, his  countenance  forbidding,  and  his  whoSe 
appearance  that  of  one  whose  bettor  days  have  been 
but  one  continued  scene  of  debanoh.  His  onW 
nourishment  at  this  time,  as  we  were  informed, 
was  nothing  more  than  milk  punch,  in  which  he  in- 
dniged  to  the  full  extent  of  his  weak  state.  Bm 
had  partaken,  nndoobtedly,  but  very  recently  of  it, 
as  the  skies  and  comers  of  his  month  exhibited  veiir 
vnequivocal  traoss  of  it,  as  well  as  of  blood,  whieh 
had  also  followed  in  the  track,  and  left  its  mark  eft 
the  pillow.  His  iaoe  to  a  certain  extent  had  also,  been 
besmesred  with  it.  The  head  of  hb  bed  was  against 
the  side  of  the  room  through  which  the  door  o^ned. 
F.  Kohlmann,  having  entered  first,  took  a  seat  on 
the  side,  near  the  foot,  of  the  bed.  I  took  my  seat 
on  the  same  side,  nearer  the  head.  Thus,  m  the 
posture  which  Paine  lay,  his  eyes  could  easily  bear 
on  F.  Kohlmann,  bat  not  on  me  easily,  without  turn- 
ing his  head. 

As  soon  as  we  had  seated  ourselves,  F.  Kdihnann, 
in  a  very  mild  tone  of  roice,  informed  him  that  we 
were  \K,]  Catholic  priests,  and  were  come,  on  his 
invitation,  to  see  him.  Paine  made  no  reply.  After 
a  short  pause,  F.  Kohlmann  proceeded  thus,  ad- 
dressing himsdf  to  Paine,  in  the  Frendi  langnage, 
thinking  ^t  as  Paine  had  been  to  France,  he  was 
probably  aoquainted  with  thait  language,  (whieh 
was  not  the  foct,)  and  might  nnden^md  better 
what  he  said,  as  he  had  at  tmit  time  a  greater  focil- 
ity,  and  oouM  express  his  thoughts  better  in  it  than 
in  the  English. 

**  Bfons.  Paine,  j*ai  In  votre  livre  intitntle,  V&g* 
i€  la  Saican,  ou  voos  avei  attaque  I'ecriture  sainfe 
avec  nne  Tiolenee,  sans  homes,  et  d'antres  de  vos 
ecrits  pnhlies  en  Fiance,  et  je  sais  petsnade  qne-^" 
Paine  nere  interrupted  him  abruptly,  and  in  a  sharp 
tone  of  voice,  ordering  him  to  speak  English,  thus  : 
—"Speak  Eoffrish,  man,  speak  English."  F. 
Kohlmann,  without  showing  the  least  embarrwe- 
ment.  resvmed  his  diseomrse,  and  expressed  him- 
self heartily  as  follovrs,  after  his  intermption,  in 
Endish :  **  I  have  read  your  book  entitled  the  Age 
of  Reason,  an  well  as  yoor  other  writings  against 
the  Christian  reli^oo,  and  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine 
how  a  man  of  your  good  sense  eould  have  em- 
ployed his  tdents  in  attempting  to  nndermine  what, 
to  say  noting  of  its  divine  establishmeotv  the  wi»- 
dom  of  tfee  has  deemed  most  eoodneive  to  the  ha|h 
piness  orman.    The  Christian religioQ,  sir  ■    ■" 

"That's  enough,  sir,  that's  enough,"  said 
Paine,  again  intermptinf  \am ;  "  I  see  what  yim 
would  be  about ;  I  wmh  to  hear  no  more  from  yo«, 
sir.  My  mind  is  msde  up  on  that  snbjeet.  I  look 
upon  the  whole  of  the  Christian  scheme  to  be  a 
tissne  ef  absuditiee  and  Kes,  and  Jena  Chriil  to 
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bo  nothing  more  than  t  cunning  knave  and  impoa- 
lor.*' 

F.  Kohlmann  here  attempted  to  apeak  affain, 
when  Paine,  with  a  lowering  countenance,  ordered 
him  instantly  to  be  silent,  and  trouble  him  no  more. 
**  I  have  told  you  already  that  I  wish  to  hear  noth- 
ing more  from  you." 

"  The  Bible,  sir,*'  said  F.  Kohlmann,  still  at- 
tempting to  speak,  '*  is  a  sacred  and  divine  book, 
which  has  stood  the  test  and  the  criticism  of  abler 
pens  than  yours ;  which  have  made  at  least  some 
show  of  argument,  and " 

**  Your  Bible,'*  returned  Paine,  **  contains  nothing 
but  fables ;  and  I  have  proved  it  to  a  demonstration. 

AH  this  time  I  looked  on  the  monster  with  pity 
mingled  with  indignation  at  his  blasphemies.  I  felt 
a  degree  of  horror  at  thinking  that  in  a  very  short 
time  he  would  be  cited  to  appear  before  the  tribunal 
of  his  God,  whom  he  so  shockingly  blasphemed, 
with  all  his  sins  upon  him.  Seeing  that  F.  Kohl- 
mann had  completely  failed  in  making  any  impres- 
sion upon  him,  and  that  Paine  would  listen  to  noth- 
ing that  came  from  him,  nor  would  even  suffer  him 
to  speak,  I  finally  concluded  to  try  what  efiect  I 
might  have.  I  accordingly  commenced  with  observ- 
ing:  '*  Mr.  Paine,  you  will  certainly  allow  there 
exists  a  God,  and  that  this  Grod  cannot  he  indifferent 
to  the  conduct  and  actions  of  his  creatures."  '*  I 
will  allow  nothing,  sir,"  he  hastily  replied ;  "  I 
shall  make  no  concessions."  *'  Well,  sir,  if  you 
will  listen  calmly  for  one  moment,"  said  I,  **  I  will 
prove  to  you  that  there  is  such  a  being !  and  I  vnll 
demonstrate,  from  his  very  nature,  that  he  cannot 
be  an  idle  spectator  of  our  conduct."  '*  Sir,  I  wish 
to  hear  nothing  you  have  to  say  ;  I  see  your  object, 
gentlemen,  is  to  trouble  me;  I  wish  you  to  leave 
the  room.*'  This  he  spoke  in  an  exceedingly 
angry  tone,  so  much  so  that  he  foamed  at  the 
mouth.  **  Mr.  Paine,**  I  continued,  **I  assure 
you  our  object  in  coming  hither  was  purely  to  do 
you  good.  We  had  no  other  motive.  We  have 
been  given  to  understand  that  you  wished  to  see  us, 
and  we  are  come  accordingly,  because  it  is  a  prin- 
ciple with  us  never  to  refuse  our  services  to  a  dying 
man  asking  for  them.  But  for  this  wo  should  not 
have  come,  for  we  never  obtrude  upon  any  individ- 
ual.*' 

Paine,  on  hearing  this,  seemed  to  relax  a  little ; 
in  a  milder  tone  of  voice  than  he  had  hitherto  usod, 
he  replied :  *'  You  can  do  me  no  good  now^t  is 
too  late.  I  have  tried  diflSurent  physicians,  and 
their  remedies  have  all  failed.  I  have  nothinff  now 
to  expect"  (this  he  spoke  with  a  sigh)  '*  but  a 
speedy  dissolution.  My  physkuans  have,  indeed, 
told  me  as  much.*'  ''You  have  misunderstood 
me,"  said  I  immediately  to  him.  '*  We  are  not 
come  to  prescribe  any  remedies  for  your  bodily 
oamplaints;  we  only  eome  to  make  you  an  offer 
of  our  ministry  for  the  good  of  your  immortal  soul, 
which  is  in  great  danger  of  being  forever  cast  off  by 
the  Almighty,  on  account  of  your  sins ;  and  espe- 
cially for  the  crime  of  having  vilified  and  rejected 
his  word,  and  uttered  blasphemies  a^inst  his  Son." 
Paine,  on  hearing  this,  was  roused  mto  a  fury ;  he 
gritted  his  teeth,  twisted  and  turned  himself  several 
times  in  his  bed,  uttering  all  the  while  the  bitterest 
imprecations.  I  firmly  believe  sooh  was  the  rage  in 
which  he  was  at  this  time,  that  if  he  had  had  a  pis- 
tol he  woufd  have  shot  one  of  us ;  for  he  conducted 
more  like  a  madman  than  a  rational  creature. 
'*  Be^ne,"  says  he,  **  and  trouble  roe  no  more.  I 
was  m  peace,"  he  continued,  ''till  yon  came." 
«*W6  kojw  better  than  that,"  replied  F.  Kohl- 


mann :  "  we  know  that  you  cannot  be  in  peace- 
there  can  be  no  peace  for  the  wicked.  God  hath 
said  it."  *'  Away  with  you  and  your  God  too; 
leave  the  room  inatantl^,"  he  exclaimed :  **  all  that 
you  have  uttered  are  lies — filthy  lies ;  and  if  I  had 
a  little  more  time  I  would  prove  it,  as  I  did  about 
your  impostor,  Jesus  Christ."  "  Monster,"  ex- 
claimed F.  Kohlmann,  in  a  burst  of  zeal, "  you  will 
have  no  more  time.  Your  hour  haa  arrived. 
Think  ratlier  of  the  awful  account  you  have  already 
to  offer,  and  implore  pardon  of  God ;  provoke  no 
longer  his  just  indignation  upon  ^our  head." 
Paine  here  ordered  us  again  to  retire,  m  the  highest 
pitch  of  his  voice,  and  seemed  a  very  maniac  with 
rage  and  madness.  "  Let  us  go,"  said  I  to  F. 
Kohlmann,  "  we  have  nothing  more  to  be  done 
here.  He  seems  to  be  entirely  sbandoned  by  Crod ; 
further  words  are  lost  upon  him." 

Upon  this  we  both  withdrew  from  the  room,  and 
left  the  unfortunate  man  to  his  thoughts.  I  never, 
before  or  since,  beheld  a  more  hardened  wretch. 

This,  you  may  rely  upon  it,  is  a  faithful  and  cor- 
rect account  of  the  transaction.  I  remain  your  af- 
fectionate brother, 

(Signed,)^ 

t  Benedict,  Bp,  of  Boston. 


From  the  S|Metator. 

CAPTAIN  JOHNSON  ON  THE  DEyUTIONS  OF  THB 
COMPASS. 

The  subject  of  this  quarto,  published  under  the 
sanction  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  is  that  devi- 
ation of  the  compass  from  the  true  magnetic  course 
which  arises  from  accidental  causes  peculiar  to 
every  ship,  and  generaUy  differing  in  each.  These 
causes  are  the  presence  of  iron  near  the  compass, 
the  reciprocal  action  of  compasses  upon  each  other, 
and,  when  the  deviation  is  not  attended  to,  the  er- 
rors occasioned  by  taking  bearings  firom  different 
parts  of  a  ship.  To  understand  the  subject  more 
clearly,  let  the  reader  suppose  an  accurate  ship's 
compass  raised  into  the  air  sufildently  above  the 
deck  to  be  entirely  beyond  the  influence  of  any  lo- 
cal attraction.  If  the  ship's  head  was  then  due 
north  by  compass,  that  would  be  her  true  course, 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  sailing-charts ; 
but  if  when  lowered  to  its  place  the  compass  be- 
came subject  to  any  aocidentid  influence,  especially 
from  iron  in  its  yidnity,  the  pomt  would  be  drawn 
on  one  side,  so  as  to  indicate  an  inclination  towards 
the  north-east  or  the  north-west,  according  to  the 
aide  of  the  compass  on  which  the  influence  pre- 
dominated; and  in  proportion  to  the  accidental 
power  of  attraction  would  be  the  extent  of  the  de- 
viation. It  might  be  slight,  it  might  be  several 
points  of  the  compass ;  which  in  a  narrow  channel 
would  suffice  to  carry  a  vessel  on  the  very  dangers 
the  beacons  were  erected  to  avoid,  if  she  followed 
the  deviation  of  her  compass  without  allowing  fur 
it.  In  a  long  run,  the  deviation  would  take  her 
altogether  out  of  her  course,  and  in  foggy  weather 
or  at  night  might  carry  her  upon  dangers  frxtm 
which  her  officers  were  entitled  to  think  she  was 
far  away. 

These  deviations  of  the  compass  from  local  at^ 
traction  were  noticed  in  C^tain  xStum^'a  Afon- 
.igitizedby  VjOOQi 
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ner's  Magazine  of  1664.  The  oelebntod  navigator 
Dampier  observed  and  commented  on  them,  in 
1691-3  ;  Wales,  the  astronomer  who  aocompaiiied 
Cook,  also  noticed  the  subject,  in  1776-1780 ;  .as 
did  Flinders  in  1801,  besides  several  other  writers, 
[n  1810,  Flinders  was  directed  by  the  admiralty 
to  make  a  series  of  experiments  at  Sheemess ; 
which  distinctly  established  the  fad,  though  he 
was  iu  error  in  concluding  "  that  when  the  ship's 
head  was  on  the  magnetic  north  or  south,  no  ef- 
fects arose  from  local  attraction — proving  that  when 
the  ship  was  in  that  position,  the  attraction  of  the 
various  masses  of  iron  on  board  acted  in  unison  with 
the  magnetism  of  the  earth  ;  that  when  the  ship's 
head  was  east  or  west,  the  effect  of  local  attraction 
was  greatest ;  and  that  at  the  intermediate  points 
the  deviation  of  the  needle  varied  nearly  in  propor- 
tion of  the  sine  of  the  angb  between  the  bearing 
of  the  ship's  head  and  the  magnetic  meridian  to 
radius."  In  the  night  of  November,  1813,  the 
Courageux,  74,  ran  upon  a  reef  near  Anholt,  and 
received  considerable  damage.  At  the  court-mar- 
tial held  upon  Ci4>tain  Wilkinson,  it  was  proved 
that  a  stand  of  arms,  which  had,  for  readiness  in 
oae,  been  placed  beneath  the  binnacle  under  the 
half-deck,  affected  the  compass  a  point  and  three 
quarters ;  and  upon  this  evidence  the  commander 
was  acquitted.  In  1817,  Mr.  Bain  published  a 
pamphlet  on  the  subject.  Soon  afterwards,  Pro- 
fessor Barlow  undertook  a  series  of  experiments ; 
and  he.  Dr.  Young,  and  several  other  inquirers, 
gave  conmderable  attention  to  the  question.  The 
fact  of  this  deviation  was  known  to  pilots  and  other 
practical  men ;  and  they  altered  their  compass 
course  accordingly  on  the  stations  they  were  ac- 
customed to ;  but,  not  knowing  the  principle  upon 
which  they  proceeded,  they  were  in  the  dark  on  a 
change  of  station  or  of  vessels,  and  did  not  guard 
sufficiently  against  accidental  influences  even  in 
their  oWn  ship.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  competent  persons,  that  many  inexplicable  wrecks 
have  really  been  owing  to  this  deviation  of  the  com- 
pass ;  and  that  vessels,  especially  in  the  merchant 
service,  are  still  frequently  lost  from  this  cause. 
However,  tOl  Captain  Johnson's  experiments  under 
the  authority  of  the  admiralty,  nothing  was  done 
to  reduce  the  deviation  to  anytiiing  like  a  system, 
and  establish  regulations  upon  the  subject.  To 
describe  the  particulars  of  what  he  did,  would  in- 
volve matter  much  too  technical  for  our  columns ; 
but  an  idea  may  be  conveyed  of  the  results.  The 
first  thing  was  to  lay  down  a  plan  for  ascertaining 
the  deviations  of  compasses,  by  swinging  a  ship's 
head  completely  round  to  every  point,  taking  the 
successive  bearings  of  a  distant  object  from  the 
ship,  and  correcting  them  by  similar  observations 
made  on  shore.  Captain  Johnson  afterwards  sub- 
jected fifteen  of  her  majesty's  steam-ships  and  fif- 
teen men  of  war  of  various  rates  to  this  experiment, 
and  drew  up  tables  of  the  resulta.  From  these  and 
various  collected  facts  a  series  of  practical  rules 
have  been  deduced,  and  published  by  the  admiralty, 
fo  the  management  of  the  compasses  in  the  navy. 
How  necessary  some  regulations  were,  may  be 


shown  by  quoting  a  few  of  the  illustrations  which 
Captain  Johnson  deduced  fix>m  his  experiments  on 
the  various  vessels.  The  subject  is  exhibited  in 
six  diagrams,  showing  the  deviation  and  consequent 
danger  to  which  many  of  the  vessels  would  be  ex- 
posed in  making  various  channels  or  approaching- 
various  coasts.  The  following  supposes  the  ships 
to  be  twenty-four  hours'  run  firom  the  mouth  of  the 
channel,  for  which  they  are  steering :  the  diagram 
is  necessary  to  see  the  course,  but  the  dangers  can 
be  understood  firom  the  text. 

**  The  correct  magnetic  or  compass  course  [1846] 
from  the  position  A,  diagram  1,  latitude,  48°  O'  N., 
and  longitude  11°  C  W.,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Eng- 
lish Clunnel,  half  vtray  between  Ushant  and  the 
Scflly  Islands,  is  E.  }  S. ;  consequently,  ships  in 
which  there  was  no  demotion,  steering  that  course, 
would  be,  after  a  run  of  twenty-four  hours  only,  at 
the  rate  of  ten  miles  per  hour,  in  the  fair-way  be- 
tween the  French  and  Endish  coasts ;  but  mark 
what  would  inevitably  be  the  result  if  the  vesseb 
named  in  the  table  were  to  be  steered  the  same 
course,  that  is,  E.  }  S.,  according  to  their  respec- 
tive coinpaaeoo  the  Goi^on  womd  be  among  the 
rocks  off  Ushant ;  the  Ketributiotf  and  Yesuviua 
would  be  steering  directly  for  the  dangers  about  the 
Seven  Isles;  the  StromboK,  Geyser,  and  Styx, 
would  be  advancing  upon  the  '  Roches  Douvres'; 
while  the  Terrible,  Penelope,  Sampson,  and  Cy- 
clops, would  be  in  a  direction  for  the  dangers  about 
Jersey  aftd  Guernsey  ;  and  the  Victoria  and  Albert, 
Blazer,  Porcupine,  Black  Eagle,  and  Alban,  from 
having  less  deviation  upon  that  particular  course, 
would  be  nearer  to  the  fiur-way  ;  but  not  one  vee- 
sel  of  the  fifteen  would  be  in  the  position  which  the 
compass  course,  uncorrected  for  deviation^  would 
lead  their  conmianders  to  suppose  themselves  in. 

"  Let  us  now  suppose  the  distance  of  this  fleet, 
accompanied  by  the  steam-vessels,  to  have  been 
double  that  which  was  represented  in  diagram  No.  1 , 
or,  in  other  words,  forty-eight  hours'  run  instead  of 
twenty-four,  (and  there  is  assuredly  nothing  im* 
probab«e  in  assuming  forty-eight  continuous  hours 
of  thick  weather  often  to  prevail  in  our  humid  cli- 
mate,) and  the  result  would  be,  that  the  course, 
E.  }  S.,  according  to  their  respective  compasses, 
would  lead  some  of  the  sailing-ships  towu^  the 
French  coast ;  the  Penelope,  Styx,  StromboK,  Ve- 
suvius, aad  RetributioB,  far  to  the  southward  of 
Ushant ;  the  Gorgon  to  the  south  part  of  HodieiBa 
Bay;  while  the  iron  steamers.  Princess  Alice, 
Bloodhound,  and  Myrmidon,  would  be  as  fiir  muM 
as  Quiberon ;  the  Dover  as  far  north  as  the  Scilly 
Islands— in  short,  running  directly  for  them ;  and 
the  Onyx  actually  passing  them,  yet  further  to  the 
north,  and  steering  in  a  direetioa  for  the  Bristol 
CHiannd. 

**  Be  it  obeerved,  that  the  above  leasoning  obtaiis 
firom  the  results  ascertained  with  standard  coiii> 
passes  carefully  placed  in  the  midship  Une  of  the 
different  vessels,  and  as  far  removed  as  was  prac- 
ticable firom  iron-work  likely  to  affect  their  magnetic 
needles;  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  vessels 
navigated  with  binnacle  compasses  only  would  have 
the  errors  incieased'by  reason  of  their  nearer  prox- 
imity to  the  gims  and  iron-work." 

The  subjects  we  have  touched  upon  are  very 
fully  handled  in  Captain  Johnson's  volume ;  espe- 
cially the  fact  of  the  deviation  and  its  consequences, 
the  mode  of  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  deviation 
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in  a  particular  Tessel,  and  oonstmctiDg  a  table  of 
allowances,  so  as  to  steer  truly  under  all  circum- 
stances. Captain  Johnson  has  added  to  these  more 
directly  practical  topics  a  genera]  notice  of  magnet^ 
ism,  with  references  to  standard  works,  for  those 
who  wish  to  pursue  the  question.  Altogether,  it 
is  a  very  useful  volume,  both  in  a  scientific  and  a 
practical  point  of  view ;  but  it  would  be  more  use- 
ful to  mercantile  mariners  if  the  pith  of  the  princi- 
pal subject — ^the  deviation  of  the  compass,  and  the 
way  to  guard  against  it^were  packed  up  into  a 
popular  pamphlet.  How  much  some  such  infor- 
mation is  needed  by  the  mercantile  marine,  is  shown 
by  the  average  annual  number  of  British  wrecks, 
which  has  been  set  down  at  647 ;  as  it  may  be  in- 
dicated by  one  of  Captain  Johnson's  remarks. 

<*  In  many  merchant«hips  the  necessary  precau- 
tion of  removing  iron  from  the  vicinity  of  the  com- 
passes is  by  no  means  suMciently  attended  to,  and 
m  such  vessels  the  evil  is  increased  b^  their  not  be- 
ing swung  and  the  deviations  ascertamed ;  whereas 
in  ships-of-war,  by  the  S3rstem  now  adopted,  should 
anj  portion  of  undiscovered  iron  remain  within  the 
influence  of  the  compasses,  the  amount  of  error 
caused  thereby  is  ascertained  by  the  observations 
made  during  the  process  of  swinging. 

''On  inspecting  a  merchant  steam-vessel  which 
had  been  bought  into  her  majesty's  service,  finding 
the  compasses  were  placed  in  one  binnacle  so 
closely  together  that  they  could  not  fail  to  produce 
serious  errors  by  their  reciprocal  action  upon  each 
other,  I  requested  the  binnacle  might  be  out  in  two 
and  the  compasses  separated.  In  this  operation,  it 
was  found  that  the  binnacle  itself  had  been  put  to- 
gether with  iron  nails  and  screws ;  three  quarters 
of  a  pound  of  the  same  having  been  extracted,  and 
which  are  now  in  my  possession ;  and  in  one  in- 
stance the  very  box  of  the  compass  itself,  which  is 
placed  inside  the  binnade,  had  been  repaired  with 
lion    '*   " 


FiwB  FrMtr't  lUgaSlM. 
DIALOGUE  ON  ENGLISH  HEXAMETBBS. 
MABCUt,    IRNirr. 

Marau.  No,  my  good  Ernest,  ye«  labor  in  vain 
to  eonvinoe  meof  die  beaatyof  yonr  fnend's  Eng< 
lish  hexameters.  You  cannot  persnade  the  ear  to 
accept  that  as  miurie  which  sounds  harsh  and  dis- 
sonant. Every  one's  natural  taste  in  English 
verse  is  against  hexameters.     No  man  really  likes 


j^^^eit.  Begging  your  paidon,  my  exoeUeot 
cousin,  however  sound  your  general  princif^e  may 
be,  your  ihet  is  wrong.  In  Johnsonian  phrase,  I 
might  say,  *'  Yes,  sir,  many  men,  many  women, 
and  many  children  like  English  hexameters."  In 
truth,  I  believe  everybody  likes  good  English 
hexameters,  except  middle-aged  literary  gentlemen 
like  you,  whose  taste  is  formed  upoo  the  *'  olassi- 
m1"  EagUsh  autliors,  and  is  become  too  rigid  to 
expand.  At  least,  I  lurfe  found  all  young  koveis 
of  poetry,  and  especially  women,  very  much  taken 
with  the  beet  English  hexameten.  I  have  known 
some  of  these  ladies  who  have  oanght  the  rhythm 
••  eomi^elely,  that  they  have  themetlvas  written 


very  good  hexameters.  And  as  to  your  general 
principle,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  sway  which 
fashion  exerdses  over  men's  love  of  music,  shows 
very  plainly  that  you  may  persuade  people  to  think 
they  dislike  what  they  really  like,  and  the  re- 
verse. 

Af.  **  You  cram  your  words  into  our  ears  against 
The  stomach  of  our  t 


At  least,  our  sense  of  melody. 

E,  That  may  be  because  your  stomach  is  filled 
with  spoilt  Greek  and  Latin  hexameters.  I  can 
easily  conceive,  that  the  way  in  which  we  mangle 
those  verses  in  our  utterance  of  them,  may  give  a 
man  a  nausea  for  everything  which  resembles 
them.  But  good  English  hexameters  do  not  re- 
semble these. 

M,  It  seems  to  me,  my  friend,  that  you  are 
somewhat  bold  in  telling  us  that  we  spoil  and  man- 
gle the  ancient  verMs,  except  you  could  inform  us 
how  they  ought  to  be  delivered ;  which  I  should 
hope  you  are  too  wise  to  undertake.  But  I  do 
not  quite  understand  your  doctrine,  that  English 
hexameters  are  not  to  be  like  Latin  hexameters. 

E.  Not  like  our  delivery  of  Latin  hexameters. 
And,  with  regard  to  my  rashness  in  pronouncing 
our  common  way  of  reading  such  verse  as  wroog, 
I  do  so  for  this  simple  reason — that  we  do  not 
make  verse  of  it  to  the  ear  at  all. 

Af.  Why,  any  good  scholar  perceives  at  onee 
whether  a  verse  is  correct  or  not  when  he  hears  it 
read,  and  winces  at  a  fiilse  quantity,  as  you  well 
know. 

E,  Yes ;  but  this  is  not  a  matter  of  ear,  as  yon 
weU  know,  for  the  long  and  the  short  syllaMes  are 
pronounced  exactly  alike.  Your  scholar  knows 
which  is  long,  and  which  is  short,  by  recollection,  not 
by  ear ;  and  as  he  reads,  he  mentally  translates  his 
reading,  which  discloses  no  such  difference,  into  a 
reading  which  puts  strong  syUaUes  into  such  places 
as  to  mark  the  rhjrthm.  And  thb  marked  rhyth- 
mical delivery  is  used,  to  the  ear  as  weU  as  to  the 
mind,  when  people  vrant  to  make  the  dactylic 
rhythm  perceptible  to  others.    They  then  read : — 

Tityie  to  patutia  moMm  sub  tegmine  fogi. 
Instead  of  the  usual  mode  of  reading,  as  if  h 
were  prose — 

Titjrre  tn  pituUo  r6cubant  sub  tegmine  fogi. 

And  in  like  manner  they  read,  when  they  would 
mark  the ' 


Quid  fodit  Ivtis  sagelfis  quo  smete  terram. 

And 

Anna  viruv)que  can6  TrojS  qui  primus  ab  oris. 

Af.  Yea.     And  in  the  same  way  English  hex- 
ameter wiiten  require  us  to  read — 

Tush,  tush !  said  Natfire,  this  is  all  but  a  trifle ;  a 
man's  self 
Gives  baps  or  mishaps,  ev'n  as  he  ord'reth  hb 
heart. 

Or  pleasant  myrtfl,  may  teach  the  unfortunate  echo. 
But  wreich^  he  the  souls  which  vail'd  in  a  con- 
trary aabjeol.  r^^^^T^ 
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These  are  Sidney's.  Ilcre  Bodern  tttempts,  qiiite 
as  bad,  might  be  quoted. 

E,  Even  so.  Those  are  bad  English  hexame- 
ters ;  and  such  as  those  the  national  ear  rejects 
Tery  reasonably  and  rightly.  But  those  are  bad, 
bemuse  they  are  made  by  elassieal  scholars ;  or 
rather,  because  they  are  made  to  conform  to  Greek 
and  Latin  yerses  pronounced  according  to  the  mod- 
ern habits  of  classical  scholars.  I  was  certainly 
in  the  wrong  when  I  said  that  English  hexameters 
were  bad  because  they  were  composed  by  classical 
scholaiB ;  for  the  best  we  have,  have  been  written 
by  some  of  our  best  dassieal  scholars. 

M.  I  know  Jim  will  easily  be  mored  to  be  so 
bountiful  of  your  treasures  as  to  give  me  a  speci- 
men or  two  of  these. 

E,  Certainly.  I  can  giro  you  specimens  either 
of  ancient  or  of  modem  poetry  so  rendered :  Homer, 
or  Schiller ;  Callimachus,  or  Grothe.  Which  will 
you  hsTe! 

Af.  Why,  in  Homer  we  shall,  at  least,  have  the 
original  fainiliar  to  ns.  But  I  fear  that  tJuU  cir- 
eumstanee  will  not  be  an  adTantage  to  your  ESng- 
Ibh  hexameters. 

E,  You  shall  judge.  The  beautiful  part  of  the 
lUady  which  contains  Hector's  interriew  with  An- 
dromache, and  with  Paris,  has  been  translated  by 
two  accomplished  scholars.  I  will  giro  you  a 
specimen  of  each.*     Here  is  one : — 

*'  Thus,  when  Andromache  ended,  said  tall,  bright- 
helmeted  Hector — 

'AH  thv  cares,  dear  wife,  are  partaken  by  me ; 
but  above  them 

Hangs  the  unbearable  thought  of  the  men  and  the 
matrons  of  Troia 

Stalking  past  roe  in  scorn,  as  a  coward  that  slnnk 
from  the  battle. 

Well  do  I  know — the  presentiment  clings  to  my 
soul  and  my  heartrstrings — 

Fate  stands  fixed,  and  a  day  of  destruction  for 
Dion  holy 

Comes,  and  for  Priam  the  hero,  and  all  that  are 
liegemen  to  Priam. 

Tet  less  near  to  my  heart  is  the  woe  of  the  Tro- 
jans hereafter- 
Yea,  and  of  Hecuba's  self,  and  of  Priam  the  king 
and  my  brothers, 

Many  and  brave,  all  trodden  in  dust  at  the  feet  of 
the  foeroen. 

Than  the  fore-thinking  of  thine,  when  some  brass- 
dad  man  of  Achaia 

Leads  thee  weeping  away,  and  the  hour  of  thy 
freedom  is eoded.^" 

Now  take  the  continuation  of  this  passage  in  the 
other  translation : — 

*'  Then  for  another,  perchance,  thou  'It  handle  the 
shuttle  in  Argos, 

Slave-Kke,  or  water  bear  (rom  Messsis,  or  else 
Hyperei, 

Sorely  against  thy  wSl,  for  foree  will  weigh  heav- 
ily on  thee. 

Some  one,  perchance,  will  say,  while  he  looks  at 
thee  bitterly  weeping, 

*  Lo,  this  is  Hector's  wife,  who  once  was  first  in 

the  battle 

*  English  Hexameters,  translated  from  Schiller,  Gftthe, 
Homer,  Ifeleager,  and  Oallimit.    Murray,  1847. 
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Ifong  the  BardaniaB  host,  when  they  fought  foi 

the  safety  of  Bion!' 
So  wfll  the  stranger  say ;  and  thine  will  be  bittern 

anguish, 
Widow'd  of  husband  so  brave,  who  might  have 

kept  ofifthe  enslaver. 
Oh !  may  the  earth  o'erspread  first  cover  me  deep 

m  her  bosom, 
Ers  I  can  hear  thy  wail,  when  they  drag  thee 

from  Troy  as  a  captive !" 

Af.  These  run  more  glibly  than  those  whidi  I 
quoted,  certainly.  But  they  are,  in  foot,  very 
like  our  common  anap«stic  English  verse,  except 
that  the  lines  are  longer.  I  mean  such  strains  as 
Beattie's : — 

*'  At  the  dose  of  the  day  when  the  hamlet  is  stiD, 
And  mortals  the  sweets  of  forgetfuloess  prove , 
When  nought  but  the  torrent  is  heard  on  the  hill. 
And  nought  but  the  nightingale's  song  in  the 
grove." 

E,  Undoubtedly  the  rhythm  is  of  the  same 
kind,  and  very  naturally;  for  how  do  anapsstie 
and  dactylic  rhythm  difier,  except  that  the  latter 
begins  with  a  strong  syllable  t  It  would  be  easy 
to  convert  those  verses  of  Beattie  into  hexameters, 
as  thus: — 

Oft  at  the  ckse  of  the  day  when  the  hamlet  is  still 

in  the  twilight. 
And  when  mortals  the  sweets  of  fbrgetfulness  {ffove 

in  their  dwellings. 
Then  when  nought  but  the  torrent  is  heard  on  the 

aide  of  the  mountain. 
Nought  but  the  nightingale's  song  in  the  grove  with 

its  girdle  <?  brushwood. 

The  last  phrase  is  not  an  unmeaning  addition ;  for 
the  nightingale,  as  we  dwellers  in  the  south  well 
know,  does  not  haunt  the  tall  trees  of  a  grove, 
but  the  low,  thick  bushes.  But  my  business  is 
with  the  sound,  not  the  sense,  of  the  verses ;  and 
I  hope  you  will  aDow  that  the  rhjrthm  of  the  long 
ones  is  no  more  foroed  or  un-English  than  that  of 
the  shorter,  though  I  do  not  suppose  that  yon  will 
think  your  old  friend  improved  by  the  appendages 
to  his  dress. 

Af.  But  these  are  not  hexameters  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  term.  They  have  no  spondees  in 
them — at  least,  they  have  none  except  those  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  three  lines.  And  wkm,  Thtm 
when^  Nought  hut.  There  is  not  a  mixture  of 
dactyls  and  spondees  as  the  old  hexsmeters  show. 

E.  It  ii  true  the  verses  are  very  dactylic ;  y«« 
know  very  well  that  some  hexameters  are  mora 
dactylic  than  othen ;  and,  undoubtedly,  the  more 
dactylic  the  structure,  the  more  obvious  is  ihe 
rhythm.  And  this  obviousness  may  go  to  the' 
extent  of  making  the  verse  monotonous  and  vulgar 
in  this  as  in  other  kinds  of  verse.  1%€t  is  aa 
incident  which  belongs  to  all  verse.  To  reaoh 
the  higher  kinds  of  music,  verse  re<|uires  varied 
and  modified  regdarity.  This  we  have  in  the 
hexameter  when  we  introduce  dis-syUable  feet 
We  do  not  lose  the  manifest  rhythm  by  doing  s» 
If,  for  instance,  I  were  to  alter  the  two  lines 
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Oft  ftt  the  close  of  the  dAy  when  the  vale  is  still  in 

the  twilight, 
And  tired  men  the  sweets  of  forgetAilness  proTO  in 

their  dwellin^^, 

they  do  not  cease  to  be  verses.  Now  this  intro- 
duction of  dissyllable  feet  ad  libitum  in  the  first  five 
places,  is  precisely  what  constitutes  hexameters. 

M,  But  they  cannot  be  true  hexameters. 
There  are  no  spondees  in  them.  Our  language 
does  not  contain  any  spondees,  and  this  want  must 
always  be  fiital  to  your  hexameter  attempts. 

jE.  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  me  somewhat 
contentious  if  I  deny  all  your  propositions  at  once ; 
but  the  truth  is  the  truth .^  I  am  obliged,  then,  to 
say,  that  we  have  in  our  language  abundance  of 
spondees ;  I  will  give  you  as  many  as  you  choose 
to  hear.  But  I  am  obliged  to  say,  also,  that  we 
must  admit  them  very  sparingly  into  hexameters, 
or  any  other  verse.  They  always  give  a  forced 
turn  to  the  rhjrthm,  and  the  introduction  of  them 
has  repeatedly  spoilt  English  hexameters,  and, 
indeed,  other  kinds  of  English  verse,  too. 

M,  I  confess  you  do  seem  to  me  rather  para- 
doxical this  morning.  But  give  us  your  exquisite 
reasons,  or,  rather,  your  instances.  Where  is 
your  hoard  of  English  spondees,  that  no  one  else 
has  been  able  to  discover  ?  Southey's  example, 
Egypt^  is  surely  not  one.  Amen  seems  to  be  the 
best. 

E,  I  do  not  profess  to  g^ve  you  spondees  in 
nngle  words :  but  what  think  you  of  such  feet  as 
clear  rillf  bold  man,  green  tree,  hard  case  f  Are 
not  these  spondees  ?  You  will  allow  that,  if  they 
are,  there  is  no  lack  of  such  in  the  language. 

M.  Those  sound  spondaically,  certainly.  But 
is  riU  long  1 

E,  It  is  strongs  which  is  more  to  the  purpose. 
It  has  upon  it  the  stress  by  which  f^lish  verse 
Is  regulated.     Witness  Keats'  verse — 

*'  With  the  gieen  world  they  live  in,  and  clear 
rills," 

in  the  Endymion, 

M,  Well,  but  if  the  stress  be  npon  the  second 
of  the  two  syllables,  the  foot  is  an  iambus,  I  sup- 
pose, taking  your  application  of  the  ancient  names 
of  feet  to  our  accentual  feet,  which  I  luive  no  ob- 
jeetion  to  do.  It  is  an  iambus,  and  should  be,  for 
the  verse  is  iambic. 

E,  Yes,  4t  does  duty  for  our  iambics,  but  a  lit- 
^  foree  is  necessary  to  make  it  do  that.  It  is 
equally  capable  of  officiating  as  a  trochee,  is  it 
not!     Listen :-» 

"  Rivers  glancing,  dear  rills  dancing." 

Af.  I  perceive  there  is  something  in  what  you 
say.  There  is  a  peculiar  rhythm  in  the  verses  of 
Shelley  and  Keats,  and  some  others,  which  is 
connected  with  their  having  these  spondees,  as  you 
call  them.     Thus  Keats  cays  that 

"The  bees 
Hum  about  globes  of  clover  and  sweet  feas^ 

And  Shelley  has  such  passages  as  this  : — 
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*'  She  met  me  stranger  upon  life's  nmgh  way. 
And  lured  me  towards  sweet  death,  as  night  by 

day, 
Winter  by  spring,  or  sorrow  by  smft  hope. 
Led  into  light,  life,  peace." 

The  peculiar  rhythm  of  such  passages  arises,  cer- 
tainly, in  part  firom  such  endings  of  lines  as  rough 
wai/f  swift  hope.  The  Popian  school  could  have 
eschewed  these  endings,  and  would  by  that  means 
have  made  the  verses  run  more  smoothly.  But  I 
do  not  dislike  such  lines  oooasionaUy ;  and  why 
should  such  spondees  spoil  yonr  hexameters!  Do 
you  pretend  to  make  hexameters  which  shall  be 
smoother  than  the  lines  of  Pope! 

E.  If  not  smoother,  I  do  not  see  why  thej 
should  not  be  as  smooth ;  and  I  should  wish  tii 
have  those  which  are  written  at  present  made 
smooth,  till  the  English  ear  is  more  familiar  with 
their  form  of  verse. 

Af.  But  are  you  quite  sure  that  your  spondees 
really  make  your  hexameters  harsh  ? 

J?.  I  am  quite  sure  that  they  give  them  that 
peculiar  forced  rhythm  which  startles  English  ears, 
and  is  conceived  by  many  readers  to  be  the  pecu- 
liar mark  of  English  hexameters ;  whereas  it  is, 
in  fact,  a  blemish.  Such  you  have  in  the  older 
hexametrists,  as  Sidney : — 

«  But  yet  well  do  I  find  each  man  most  wise  in  his 
own  casej 
Shall  such  morning  dews  be  an  ease  to  the  heat 
of  tL  love's  fire  f' 

Such  have  not  been  avoided  by  our  friends  who 
have  written  hexameters  recently,  as  they  ought  tc 
have  been.     They  have  written — 

I  should  be  sonr  to  stir  fVom  my  seat  to  look  at 
their  sad  ease. 

Then  forced  out  of  the  rut  to  the  sloping  side  of 

the  high  road. 
Grided  the  creaking  wheel,  the  huge  cart  into 

the  dkichwent. 
Overturned ;  far  cast  by  the  sidewards  sway  were 

the  men  thrown 
Into  the  field  with  outcry  dire. 

The  forcible  conversion  of  the  sppndees  into  tro- 
chees, which  these  verses  require,  is  a  disagreea- 
ble peculiarity.  It  is  unfortunate  for  the  good 
cause  of  hexameters,  that  such  a  trick  should  have 
been  practically  connected  with  them ;  for  it  hat 
no  real  connection  with  hexameters,  more  than 
with  any  other  form  of  verse.  It  has  much  dam- 
aged their  reputation. 

Af.  But,  my  good  friend,  is  not  this  a  strange 
doctrine  of  yours,  that  what  you  want  in  hexame- 
ters are  trochees,  not  spondees  t 

E,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  doctrine  is 
strange  to  you,  but  it  follows  very  simply  from  the 
nature  of  verse  by  accent,  the  only  verse  of  which 
we  have  any  perception.  AU  verse,  to  our  appre- 
hension, depends  on  alternation— on  an  alternation 
of  strong  and  weak  syllables.  You  may  have  a 
strong  and  two  weak  ones  alternately;  that  ia 
dactylic  rhythm.  You  may  have  a  strong  and  a 
weak  one  alternately;  that  is  trochaic  rhyUim. 
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The  only  peculiarity  of  hexameteiB  is,  that  you 
hare  six  such  feet ;  and  that  in  the  first  four  places 
you  may  have  dactyls  and  trochees  mingled  hi  any 
manner. 

Af.  But  surely  this  your  notion  of  hexameters, 
which  is  satisfied  by  trochees  taking  the  place  of 
dactyls,  is  inconsistent  with  another  sound  princi- 
ple of  Yersification,  that  feet  which  are  substituted 
for  one  another  roust  be,  in  some  way,  equivalent 
to  each  other  ?  Now,  a  trochee  cannot  be  equiva- 
lent to  a  dactyl ;  a  long  and  one  short,  to  a  long 
and  two  shorts. 

E,  I  grant  you  that  the  successive  feet  in  a 
▼erse  must  have  a  sort  of  equivalence.  Indeed,  that 
equivalence  of  the  feet  is  closely  connected  with 
the  principle  of  alternation  which  I  assert.  The 
feet  are  like  the  bars  of  a  strain  of  music ;  and  the 
regular  accent  on  the  first  note  of  each  bar  pro- 
duces the  alternation  of  strong  and  weak,  which 
verse  requires.  But,  then,  this  accent  is  capable 
of  producing  an  equivalence  between  dissyllable 
and  trisyllable  feet.  The  two  short  syllables  in 
the  latter  case  are  equivalent  to  the  one  short  syl- 
lable in  the  former,  both  being  unaccented  ;  and 
thus  Htaniet  U,  and  vale  is,  can  equally  stand  in 
the  verse.  I  do  not  say  the  verses  are  equally 
smooth,  but  they  are  equally  verse. 

Af.  According  to  this  doctrine  of  yoms,  each  of 
your  hexameters  ends  with  a  trochee :  this  per- 
petual double  ending  must  surely  be  monotonous, 
and  also  undignified,  as  continued  double  rhymes 
are. 

E.  I  will  not  deny  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  it 
has  that  effect.  And  it  is  the  charm  of  alternate 
hexameters  and  pentameters,  in  English  as  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  that  they  avoid  this  monotony. 
Listen  to  the  translation  of  Meleager's  lamentation 
over  his  daughter.  You  will  recollect  the  verses 
of  Ca]limachus : — 

"  Though  the  earth  hid  thee,  yet  there— even  there 
—my  Heliodora, 
All  that  is  left  me  I  give — tears  of  my  love— to 
thy  grave ; 
Tears — how  bitterly  shed!  on  thy  tomb  bedew'd 
with  my  weeping. 
Pledge  of  a  fond  regret — pledge  of  affection,  for 
thee:'' 

and  so  on. 

Af.  Such  verses  as  those  may  serve  to  show  the 
^  unlearned  reader,"  in  some  measure,  what  is  the 
rhythm  of  the  ancient  verses.  But  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  of  any  force  in  touching  modem  hearts, 
or  stirring  modem  thoughts. 

E,  I  think  you  will  find,  in  Gothe  and  in  Schil- 
ler, many  passages,  and  indeed  many  whole  poems, 
of  deep  and  universal  interest,  in  which  the  feelings 
and  the  thoughts  could  not  be  conveyed  in  any  other 
dress  to  the  German  mind,  and  cannot  be  translated 
into  English  with  any  trace  of  the  character  and 
eflfoct  of  the  original,  except  by  retaining  the  hex- 
ameter verse.  To  say  nothing  of  Grothe's  Herman 
and  Dorothea,  a  poem  which,  consmnmate  as  it 
is  in  its  narrative  interest  and  dramatic  troth,  could 
not  have  its  Odyssee-like  sunplicity  in  any  verse 


except  that  of  the  Odyssee,  there  are  beautiful 
poems,  of  many  different  styles,  which  cannot  be 
presented  or  received  in  any  other  form.  In  the 
same  volume  from  which  I  have  just  read ,  is  Gothe's 
Idyl,  Alexis  and  Dora,  so  much  admired  by  Schil- 
ler and  Humboldt.  The  impending  departure  of 
the  youth  brings  about  a  mutual  confession  between 
the  lovers,  who  had  lived  next  door  to  each  other 
all  their  lives,  with  little  intercourse  except  looks. 
His  shipmates  summon  him  while  the  pair  are 
in  the  midst  of  the  transports  which  the  confession 
produces  :— 

'*  Cries  of  impatience  resound  from  the  shore :  my 
feet,  as  if  fastened, 
Cling  to  the  ground :  I  exclaim, '  Dora,  and 
art  thou  then  mine  V 
<  Thine  forever ! '  she  answered  soAly.    The  tears 
that  word  trickling 
Sparkle  and  vanish,  as  though  dried  by  a  breath 
from  the  gods." 

This  thine  forever,  taking  the  context  along  with 
it,  appeared  to  Schiller  and  Humboldt  very  beau- 
tiful. 

Af.  Be  it  so.  But  I  suppose  I,  too,  must  read 
the  context,  in  order  to  feel  the  beauty! 

E,  Certainly  ;  it  is  not  common  to  feel  any  po- 
etical beauty  except  on  that  condition ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  hardly  know  whether  to  read  to  you  de- 
tached passages  of  Schiller'b  noblest  poem,  as  it 
was  by  all  his  friends — ^W.  Humboldt,  Gothe, 
Koroer,  Herder,  and  the  like — allowed  to  be.  I 
mean  The  Walk,  This  is  here,  translated  by  a 
great  mathematician,  as  the  others  are  by  great 
classical  scholars ;  so  that  you  see  English  hex- 
ameters are  not  without  creditable  friends.  The 
poem  being  Schiller's,  deals,  of  course,  with  a 
moral  interest.  The  poet,  **  escaped  from  his 
chamber's  narrow  confinement,"  ascends  his  own 
beloved  mountain,  and,  under  the  influence  of  the 
scenery  which  surrounds  him,  (well  painted,)  calls 
up  in  his  thoughts  successively  the  various  stages 
and  forms  of  man's  social  condition' — primitive, 
rural  life,  the  growth  of  cities  and  states,  the  rise 
of  the  arts  of  war  and  peace,  till  prosperity  ends 
in  corroption  and  revolution ;  and  then  the  trouble 
and  horror  which  this  picture  excites  are  re- 
lieved by  takmg  refuge  in  a  loving  trust  in  nature. 
Tell  me  whether  such  passages  as  the  foUowing 
are  not  worth  translating,  and  whether  any  other 
form  of  translation  would  suit  them  ?  It  is  a  de- 
scription of  the  influence  of  established  society  upoL 
human  character,  a  favorite  subject  of  Schiller's  :— 

*'  Sacred  walls !  from  whose  bosom  the  seeds  of 
humaniu,  wafled 
E'en  to  the  farthest  isles,  morals  and  arts  have 
conveyed ; 
Sages  in  their  thronged  gates  in  justice  and  judg- 
ment have  spoken ; 
Heroes  to  battle  have  rushed  hence  for  their 
altars  and  homes ; 
Mothers  the  whUe,  their  infants  in  arms,  firom  the 
battlements  gazing, 
Pray  for  their  triumph  and  fame,  pray  for  their 
joyful  return. 
Triumph  and  fame  are  theurs,  but  in  vain  tbeix 


wekmne  expects  them ! 
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Read  how  the  exciting  stone  leUs  of  their  glo- 
riouB  deserts. 
^  Tra?e11er !  when  to  Sparta  thon  comest,  declare 
thou  hast  seen  us, 

Each  man  slain  at  his  post,  e*en  as  the  law 
hath  ordained !' 
Softbe^our  honored  rest!  with  your  preoioos 
hfe-blood  besprinkled, 

Freshens  the  oliTe-bough---sparkle8  with  har- 
vests the  plain.*' 

Shan  I  go  on,  or  does  this  suffice  for  the  present  t 
Af.  For  the  present  this  suffices.     Let  us  talk 
OTcr  the  subject  again  by  and  by. 


Prom  Um  Spectator. 

Alison's  military  life  of  Marlborough. 

This  work,  a  considerable  p^rt  of  which  orig- 
iaally  appeared  in  Blackwood's  Magazine^  was 
suggested  by  the  publication  of  the  Marlborough 
Despatches.  Original  documents  of  that  volu- 
minous and  detailed  character  are  uninteresting  to 
the  general  reader,  even  when  they  relate  to  con- 
temporary actions ;  but  if  by  the  lapse  of  time  the 
events  have  become  historical,  they  are  often 
hardly  intelligible.  With  somewhat  of  the  pro- 
fessional feeling  of  the  historian,  Mr.  Alison  ex- 
patiates upon  this  obvious  truth  in  his  preface ;  and 
this  professional  feeling  appears  to  have  incited 
him  to  undertake  a  review  of  the  campaigns  of 
Marlborough,  in  which  the  recovered  despatches 
should  be  a  mam  authority.  The  subject,  how- 
ever, grew  under  his  hands  ;  the  war  of  the  Suc- 
cession, in  its  general  bearings,  had  ftequently  to  be 
considered  before  the  military  events  could  be  well 
understood ;  and  thus  the  review  of  the  Marlbo- 
rough Despatches  was  turned  into  The  MiUtatj 
life  of  Marlborough, 

The  research  for  this  purpose  does  not  soem 
to  have  been  very  extensive.  Coxe*s  Life  and 
Klauser's  great  military  work  appear  to  be  the 
main  authorities,  beyond  the  common  historical 
leading  upon  the  subject.  But  though  there  is 
nothing  very  new  in  fact  to  be  found  in  Mr. 
Alison's  pages,  his  book  is  a  useful  contribution 
to  Englidi  literature.  The  only  life  we  had  of 
Marlborough  was  that  by  Coxe ;  and,  independently 
of  its  voluminousness  and  the  intermixture  of  top- 
ics, the  style  of  the  author  and  his  tone  of  mind 
belong  to  another  age.  The  military  exploits  do 
not  stand  out  with  sufficient  distinctness  to  form  a 
'  continuous  military  narrative ;  besides  which,  the 
reverend  doctor  was  not  so  well  qualified  as  Mr. 
Alison  for  the  description  of  the  stirring  scenes  of 
war  and  battle.  In  general  history,  Marlborough's 
exploits  are  of  course  presented  on  a  contracted 
scale  ;  and  inland  has  no  military  history  really 
worthy  of  the  name.  The  fiKstioiis  spirit  which 
baffled  the  hopes  and  clouded  the  declining  years 
of  the  great  warrior  seems  to  ha;ve  pursued  his 
memory  in  his  own  country.  On  the  continent  it 
was  indeed  difierent,  and  Marlborough  received 
there  an  enlightened  appreciation,  which  till  of 
]*te  years  he  lacked  at  home. 

Supposing  a  work  to  ha»«  saffioiant  literary 


ability  to  be  readable,  many  fanlts  will  not  avail 
against  it  when  it  supplies  a  want,  as  The  Mili- 
tary JJfe  of  MarBtorough  unquestionably  does. 
Beyond  Mr.  Alison's  usual  rhetorical  amplification 
and  diffiisiveness,  however,  this  book  has  fewer  of 
its  author's  usual  defects,  and  very  considerable 
merits.  The  plan  is  well  conceived,  and  rigidly 
adhered  to.  The  work  is  strictly  what  it  professes 
to  be,  a  military  life.  A  brief  introduction  sketches 
the  career  of  Marlborough  to  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  of  the  Succession  ;  which,  with  a  mas- 
terly picture  of  the  state  of  France  and  the  chai^ 
aeter  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  introduce  the  sub- 
ject ;  while  a  few  pages  after  its  close  describe 
the  decline  and  death  of  Marlborough.  All  beyond 
is  the  military  Mfe  of  the  hero,  with  no  unnecessary 
deviation  to  any  other  topic ;  and  hence  a  unity  ia 
preserved  throughout,  which  is  rarely  met  in  mod- 
era  lives  and  times,  especially  among  the  rhetor* 
ical  school  of  writers. 

The  firot  and  most  distinguishing  quality  of  tha. 
Tolume  is  the  author's  historical  inind  and  his 
power  as  a  mUitary  describer.  These,  indeed » 
are  the  circumstances  hat  chiefly  give  value  to  a 
work  that  has  evidently  been  struck  off  rapidly. 
In  point  of  composition,  there  is  somewhat  too 
much  of  the  rhetorician,  and  of  the  theory-monger 
advancing  his  '*  idea."  The  book,  however,  is  a 
more  favorable  specimen  of  composition  than  the 
greater  History  of  Europe.  Not  distracted  by  so 
many  ramifications  as  are  there  of  necessity,  the 
author  brings  the  whole  subject  more  completely 
under  the  reader.  The  topics,  b^ng  chiefly  par- 
ticular description,  do  not  allow  the  writer  to  rar 
away  ¥rith  himself,  as  he  is  apt  to  do  when  en* 
gaged  in  political  speculations.  The  style  is  gea^ 
erally  doser,  with  less  tendency  to  h3rperbole ; 
and  in  the  battles  and  sieges  the  description  of  the 
text  is  well  carried  out  by  the  maps  and  plans.  Tha 
theories,  too,  we  regard  as  in  the  main  sound ;  at 
least  they  are  better  than  the  vulgar  notions  of 
high  destinies  influenced  by  bedchamber- women, 
and  all  the  other  claptrap  extravagancies  of  the 
Disraeli  sdiod.  In  the  view  of  Mr.  Alison,  the 
wars  were  really  conflicts  of  opinion,  in  which 
something  more  than  even  the  ambition  of  kinga 
was  embodied.  According  to  him,  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth  represented  the  Romish,  William  the  Thir4 
the  Protestant  q»irit,  not  in  mere  religious  dogmas, 
but  in  that  deeper  feeling  which  not  only  inflnenoea 
belief,  but  gives  its  etAar  to  actions,  and  in  the  end 
finrma  the  character  of  nadoiis.  William  fiem  nar 
ture  and  education  embodied  constitutional  gov- 
ernmeat ;  Loaia,  like  Napoleon  afVer  him,  individ- 
oal  despotlBm.  These  principles  and  their  con- 
comitaata,  Mr.  Alison  holds,  w«re  always  at  worit 
during  the  wars  of  William  and  Anne,  though 
personal  or  natioaal  interests  ofien  excited  them  to 
action.  The  author's  "  character"  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  is  well  worth  perasal,  especially  by 
those  persons  who  are  apt  to  ujudervalue  the  past 
because  it  does  not  nsamUe  the  preeeat.  Um 
ii^owiof   ia  a  portion  of    thai  el^barile   poi^ 
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*'IiOait  XIV.  was  eMeotially  monarohioal. 
That  was  the  aeoret  of  his  suooess :  it  was  because 
he  first  gave  the  powers  of  uml^  to  the  nionarohy 
that  he  rendered  France  so  brilliant  and  powerfaf. 
AH  his  changes,  and  they  were  many,  from  the 
dress  of  soldiers  to  the  iostruoUons  to  ambassadors, 
were  characterized  b^  the  same  spirit.  He  first  in- 
troduced a  uniform  in  the  armv.  Before  his  time, 
the  soldiers  merely  wore  a  banderole  o^er  their  steel 
breastplates  sad  ordinary  dresses.  That  was  a 
great  and  symptomatic  improvement ;  it  at  once  m^ 
duced  an  esprit  de  corps  and  a  sense  of  responsibility. 
Ho  first  made  the  iniops  march  with  a  measured 
step,  and  caused  large  bodies  of  men  to  moTO 
with  the  precision  of  a  single  company.  The  ar- 
tillery and  engineer  senrioe,  under  his  auspiees, 
made  astonishinji  progress.  His  discerning  eye 
selected  the  genius  of  Yaoban,  which  invented,  as 
it  were,  the  modem  system  of  fortification,  and  well- 
nigh  brought  it  to  its  greatest  elevation ;  and  raised 
to  the  highest  command  that  of  Turenoe,  which 
carried  tl^  military  art  to  the  most  consummate 
perfection.  Skilfully  turning  the  teartial  and  en- 
terpriaing  genius  of  the  Franks  into  the  career  of 
conquest,  1^  multiplied  tenfold  their  power,  by  con- 
ferring on  them  the  inestimable  advantages  of  akilled 
discipTine  and  unity  of  action.  He  gathered  the 
feudal  array  around  bis  banner ;  he  roused  the  ancient 
barons  from  their  chateaux,  the  old  retainers  from 
their  villages.  But  he  arranged  them  in  disciplined 
batttfhotts  of  regular  troops,  who  received  the  pay 
and  obeyed  the  orders  of  government,  and  never 
left  their  banners.  His  regular  army  was  all  en* 
Mlled  by  voluntary  enlistment,  and  served  for  pay. 
The  militia  alone  waa  raieed  by  consonptioii. 
When  he  summoned  the  military  forees  of  France 
to  underuke  the  conquest  of  the  Low  Countries,  he 
appeared  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  men,  all  regular  and  disciplined  troops, 
with  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.  Modem  Europe 
had  never  seen  such  an  array.  It  was  irresistible, 
and  speedily  brought  the  monarch  to  the  gates  of 
Amsterdam. 

"  The  same  unity  which  the  genius  of  Louis  and 
his  ministers  communicated  to  the  military  power  of 
France,  he  nve  also  to  its  naval  forces  aiid  internal 
strength.  To  such  a  pitch  of  greatness  did  he 
raise  the  marine  of  the  monarchy,  that  it  all  but 
outnumbered  that  of  England ;  and  the  battle  of  La 
Hogue,*  in  109S,  alone  determined,  as  Trafalgar  did 
a  century  after,  to  which  of  these  rival  powers  the 
dominion  of  the  seas  was  to  belong.  Hisordtnances 
of  the  marine,  promulgated  in  1781,  [1681  ?]  form 
the  best  code  of  maritime  law  yet  known,  and  one 
which  is  still  referred  to,  like  die  Code  Napoleon, 
as  a  rulin?  authority  in  all  commercial  states.  He 
introduced  astonishing  reforms  into  the  proceedings 
of  the  courts  of  law ;  and  to  his  eflbrts  the  great 
perfoetion  of  the  French  law,  as  it  now  appears  in 
the  admirable  works  of  Pothier,  is  in  a  great  degree 
to  be  ascribed.  He  reduced  the  government  of  the 
interior  to  that  regular  and  methodical  system  of 
governors  of  provinces,  mayors  of  cities,  and  other 
subordinate  authorities,  all  receiving  their  instruc- 
tions from  the  Tuileries,  which,  under  no  subsequent 
ehange  of  government,  imperial  or  royal,  has  been 
abandoned,  and  which  has  in  every  succeeding  age 
formed  the  main  source  of  its  strength.  He  eon- 
centrated  around  the  monarchy  the  rays  of  genius 
firom  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  threw  around  its 
head  a  lustre  of  literary  renown,  which,  more  even 
than  the  exploits  of  his  armies,  daxzled  and  fasci- 
sated  the  minds  of  men.    He  arrayed  the  scholars, 
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philooophen,  and  poets  of  his  dominions,  like  sol- 
diers and  sailors:  almost  all  the  academies  of 
France,  which  have  since  become  so  famous, 
were  of  his  institution ;  he  sought  to  give  discipline 
to  thought,  as  he  had  done  to  his  fleets  and  armies, 
and  rewarded  distinction  in  literary  eflbrts  not  less 
than  warlike  achievement.  No  monarch  ever  knew 
better  the  magical  influence  of  intellectual  strength 
on  general  opmion,  or  felt  more  strongly  the  expe- 
dienoe  of  enlisting  it  on  the  side  of  authority.  Not 
less  than  Hildebrand  or  Napoleon,  he  aimed  at 
drawing,  not  over  his  own  country  alone,  but  the 
whole  of  Europe,  the  meshes  of  regulated  and  oen- 
traliud  thought ;  and  more  durably  than  either  he 
attained  his  object.  The  religious  persecution 
which  constitutes  the  great  blot  on  his  reign,  and 
caused  its  brilliant  career  to  doee  in  mourning,  was 
the  result  of  the  same  desire.  He  lonsed  to  give 
the  same  tmity  to  the  church  which  he  had  done  to 
the  army,  navy,  and  civil  strength  of  the  monarchy. 
He  saw  no  reason  why  the  Huguenots  should  not,  &t 
the  royal  command,  foee  a£>ut  like  one  of  Tu* 
renne*s  battalions.  Schisoa  in  the  churoh  was  viewed 
by  him  ilk  exsotly  the  same  light  as  rebellion  in  the 
state.  No  eflR>rts  were  spared  by  inducements, 
good  deeds,  and  fair  promises  to  make  proeely  tes ; 
but  when  twelve  hundred  thousand  Protestants  re^ 
siated  his  seductions,  the  sword,  the  fogot,  and  the 
wheel,  were  resorted  to  without  metoj  for  their 
destruction." 

The  chancter  of  WiOiam  is  equally  able ;  but 
we  win  leave  it  for  a  few  passages  more  directly 
connected  with  Marlborough.  The  following  is  a 
description  of  the  memorable  day  at  Waterloo, 
when  the  caution  of  the  Dutch  deputies  and  the 
envy  of  some  of  the  Dutch  generals  stopped  the 
allies  from  engaging.  These  encumbrances  to 
the  army  prevented  Marlborough  from  forcing  the 
passage  of  the  Dyle  :  he  then  deceired  them  by  a 
seriee  of  skflftil  marehes,  and,  interpoeing  himself 
between  YiUeroi  and  France,  came  up  with  the 
French  army  on  the  side  afterwards  occupied  by 
Wellington,  while  Marlborough  halted  in  Napo- 
leon's position. 

*<  Marlborough,  on  the  18th  August,  anxiously 
reconnoitred  the  ground;  and,  finding  the  front 
practicable  for  the  passage  of  troops,  moved  up  his 
men  in  three  columns  to  the  attack.  The  artillery 
was  sent  to  Wavre ;  the  allied  columns  traversed  «t 
right  tngles  the  line  ef  nareh  by  which  Blucher 
advanced  to  the  support  of  Wdlington  on  the  18th 
June,  1816. 

<*  Had  Marlborough's  ordere  been  executed,  it  is 
probable  he  wouki  have  gained  a  lioloiy  which, 
from  the  relative  positioo  of  the  two  armies,  could 
not  but  Ittve  been  decisive ;  and  poesiblv  the  18th 
August,  1706  might  have  beeome  as  celebnted  kk 
history  as  the  18th  June,  1816.  Overkirk,  to  whom 
he  flowed  the  ground  at  Over-Ische  which  he  had 
destined  far  the  scenes  of  attacks,  perfectly  concur- 
red in  the  expedience  of  it ;  and  onlers  were  given 
to  bring  the  artillery  forward  to  commence  a  can- 
nonade. By  the  maiiee  or  negligence  of  Slangen- 
berg,  who  lud  agam  vfolated  his  express  instrve- 
tions,  and  permitted  the  baggage  to  intermingle 
with  the  aitillery  train,  the  guns  had  not  arrived, 
and  some  hours  were  lost  Mote  they  could  he 
pushed  up.  At  length,  but  not  till  noon,  the  guns 
were  brought  forward ;  and  the  troops  being  inline, 
Marlborough  rode  along  the  fronti^  give  hialaat 
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orders.  The  English  and  Germans  were  in  the 
hif^hest  spirits,  anticipating  ceruin  victory  from  the 
relative  position  of  the  armies ;  the  French  fighting 
with  their  faces  to  Paris,  the  allies  with  theirs  to 
Brussels. 

**  But  again  the  Dutch  deputies  and  generals 
interposed,  alleging  that  the  enemy  was  too  strongly 
p<i8ted  to  he  attacked  with  any  prospect  of  success. 
*•  Genlleineu,*  said  Marlborough  to  the  circle  of  gen- 
erals which  surrounded  him,  *  I  have  reconnoitred 
the  ground,  and  made  dispositions  for  an  attack.  I 
am  convinced  that,  conscientiously  and  as  men  of 
honor,  we  cannot  now  retire  without  an  action. 
Should  we  neglect  this  opportunity,  we  must  be 
responsible  before  God  and  man.  You  see  the  con- 
fusion which  pervades  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and 
their  embarrassment  at  our  maoceuvres.  I  leave  you 
to  judge  whether  we  should  attack  to-day,  or  wait 
till  to-morrow.  It  is  indeed  late ;  but  you  must 
consider  that  by  throwing  up  entrenchments  during? 
the  night  the  enemy  will  render  their  position  far 
more  difficult  to  force.'  '  Murder  and  massacre  !* 
replied  Slangenberg.  Marlborough  upon  this  of- 
fered him  two  English  for  every  Dutch  battalion  : 
but  this  too  the  Dutchman  refused,  on  the  plea  that 
he  did  not  understand  English.  Upon  tliis  the 
duke  offered  to  give  him  German  regiments ;  but 
even  this  was  declined,  upon  the  pretence  that  the 
attack  would  be  too  hazardous.  Marlborou|rh,  upon 
this,  turned  to  the  deputies,  and  said,  *  I  disdain 
to  send  troops  to  dangers  which  I  will  not  myself 
encounter.  I  will  lead  them  where  the  penl  is 
most  imminent.  I  adjure  you,  gentlemen,  for  the 
love  of  God  and  your  country,  do  not  let  us  neglect 
80  fovorable  an  opportunity.'  But  it  was  all  in  vain  ; 
and,  instead  of  acting,  the  Dutch  deputies  and 
generals  spent  three  hours  in  debating,  until  night 
came  on  and  it  was  too  late  to  attempt  anything. 
Such  was  Marlborough's  chagrin  at  this  disap- 
pointment, that  he  said,  on  retiring  from  the  field, 
'I  am  at  this  moment  ten  years  older  than  I  was 
four  days  ago.' " 

This  conduct  of  the  Dutchmen  raised  such  a 
storm  both  in  England  and  Holland,  that  it  quick- 
ly cost  them  their  places.  They  were  iJl  re- 
moved, and  more  tractable  persons  appointed. 

The  folloMring  picture  of  the  terrors  of  mining 
is  firom  the  account  of  the  siege  of  Toumay. 

"The  art  of  oountermining,  and  of  oonnteraeting 
the  danger  of  mines  exploding,  was  then  very  im- 
perfectly understood,  though  that  of  besie^og  above 
ground  had  been  brought  to  the  very  highest  de- 
gree of  perfection.  The  soldiers  in  oonsequeooe 
enterisined  a  great  and  almost  supersUtious  dread 
of  the  perils  of  that  subterraneous  warfare,  where 
prowess  and  courage  were  alike  tmavaiUng,  and 
the  bravest  equally  with  the  most  pusillanimous 
were  liable  to  be  at  any  moment  blown  into  the  air, 
or  smothered  under  ground,  by  the  explosions  of  an 
unseen  and  therefore  appalling  enemy.  The  allies 
were  inferior  in  regular  sappers  and  miners  to  the 
besieged,  who  were  singularly  well  supplied  with 
that  important  arm  of  tiM  service.  The  ordinary, 
soldiers,  how  brave  soever  in  the  field,  evinced  a 
repugnance  at  engaging  in  this  novel  and  terrific 
species  of  warfare ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  ofiScers 
personally  visiting  the  trenches  in  the  very  hottest 
cf  the  fire,  and  offering  high  rewards  to  the  soldiers 
who  would  enter  into  the  mines,  that  men  could  be 
I  ot  to  venture  on  the  perilous  service. 

'*  It  was  not  surprising  that  even  the  bravest  of 
the  allied  troops  were  appalled  at  the  new  and  ez- 
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traordinary  dangers  which  now  awaited  them  ;  tor 
they  were  truly  of  the  most  formidable  description. 
What  rendered  them  peculiarly  so  was,  that  the 
penis  in  a  peculiar  manner  afllected  the  bold  and  the 
forward.  The  first  to  mount  a  breach,  to  efi^  a 
lodgment  in  a  horn-work,  to  penetrate  into  a  mine, 
was  sure  to  perish.  First  a  hollow  rumbling  noise 
was  heard,  which  froze  the  bravest  hearts  with 
horror ;  a  violent  rush  as  of  a  subterraneous  cataract 
succeeded  ;  and  immediately  the  earth  heaved,  and 
Ivhole  companies  and  even  hattalions  were  destroyed 
in  a  frightful  explosion.  On  the  15th  August,  a 
sally  by  M.  de  Surville  was  bravely  repulsed ;  and 
the  besiegers,  pursuing  their  advantage,  eflTected  a 
lodgment  in  the  out-work  ;  but  immediately  a  mine 
was  sprung,  and  a  hundred  and  fif\y  men  were 
blown  into  the  air.  In  the  night  between  the  16th 
and  17th,  a  long  and  furious  conflict  took  place, 
below  ground  and  in  utter  darkness,  between 
the  contending  parties ;  whksh  at  length  terminated 
to  the  advantage  of  the  besiegers.  On  the  3Sd,  a 
mine  was  discovered,  sixty  feet  long  by  twenty 
broad,  which  would  have  blown  up  a  whole  bat- 
talion of  Hanoverian  troops  placed  above  it ;  but 
while  the  allies  were  in  the  mine,  congratulating 
themselves  on  the  discovery,  a  mine  below  it  wss 
suddenly  sprung,  and  all  within  the  upper  one  were 
buried  m  the  ruins.  On  the  night  of  the  86th, 
three  hundred  men,  posted  in  a  large  mine  discov- 
ered to  the  allies  by  an  inhabitant  of  Toumay, 
were  crushed  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  explosion 
of  another  mine  directly  below;  and  on  the  same> 
night,  one  hundred  men  posted  in  the  town  ditch 
were  suddenly  buried  under  a  bastion  blown  out 
upon  them.  •  •  • 

**  A  very  striking  incident  occurred  in  the  siege, 
which  shows  to  what  a  height  the  heroic  spirit  with 
which  the  troops  were  animated  had  risen.  An 
officer  commandmg  a  detachment  was  sent  by  Lord 
Albemarle  to  occupy  a  certain  lunette  which  had 
been  captured  from  the  enemy  ;  and  though  it  was 
concealed  from  the  men,  the  commander  told  the 
officer  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  the  post  was 
undermined,  and  that  the  party  would  be  blown  up. 
Knowing  this,  he  proceeded  with  perfect  calmness 
to  the  place  of  his  destination  ;  and  when  provisions 
and  wine  were  served  out  to  the  men,  he  desired 
them  to  fill  their  calashes,  and  said  *  Here  is  a  health 
to  those  who  die  the  death  of  the  brave.'  The 
mine  was  immediately  aAer  sprung ;  but,  fortu- 
nately, the  explosion  failed,  and  his  comrades  snf^ 
vived  to  relate  their  commander's  noble  conduct." 

Two  additional  chapters  foDow  the  Life.  One 
is  a  series  of"  comparisons"  between  Marlborough, 
Eugene,  Frederick  the  Great,  Napoleon,  and  Wel- 
lington ;  which  have  but  little  direct  relation  to  the 
main  object,  and  by  consequence  have  more  of  the 
air  of  mere  theme-writing  than  anything  else  in 
the  book,  however  able  the  writing  may  be.  The 
other  chapter  is  on  the  peace  of  Utrecht ;  in  which 
Mr.  Alison's  object  is  to  reiterate  old  views  about 
the  erection  of  Belgium  into  a  kingdom-^line  of  for^ 
tresses — tri-colored  flag  at  Antwerp— Quadruple 
Alliance  in  Spain,  schemes  to  abrogate  the  Salic 
law,  and  the  expulsion  of  Don  Carlos  through  the 
Quadruple  Alliance.  The  Belgium  question  is 
mere  talk  ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  else  could 
have  been  done  without  an  European  war 
In  the  Spanish  business,  Mr.  Alison,  without 
naming  Lord  Palmerston,  certainly  contrives  to 
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^ow,  that  throughout  his  intrigues,  interferences, 
expeditions,  and  what  not,  he  was  simply  playing 
into  the  hands  of  Louis  Philippe ;  and  that  but  for 
the  Tery  clerer  abrogation  of  the  Salic  law  and 
the  expulsion  of  Carlos,  the  Montpensier  marriage 
would  not  have  taken  place.  There  is  some 
excuse  for  the  soreness  about  the  match  at  the 
foreign  office  :  *'  the  engineer  hoist  with  his  own 
petard  "  feels  it  anything  but  '*  sport.*' 


The  Spectator  of  1 1  Deo.  says :  "  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  one  fact,  that  the  priests  in  Ireland  are 
morally  answerable  for  much  that  the  people  do. 
We  say  this  without  the  slightest  thought  of  imput- 
ing the  crimes  of  a  few  to  the  ecclesiastical  body  at 
large.  But  the  priest,  if  he  does  the  duties  of  his 
office,  cannot  remain  ignorant  or  neutral  in  the 
midst  of  erime.  Through  the  confessional,  he  has 
at  least  the  means  of  knowing  the  erimee  of  the 
guilty,  and  of  exhorting  to  peace  and  order.  There 
can  souoely  be  a  question  that  if  the  priests  chose, 
thej^  could  preventthe  murder  which  is  a  custom  of 
their  spiritual  subjects ;  they  could  prevent  it  by 
the  spiritual  coercion  of  refusmg  absolution,  or  e?en 
of  excommunicating  those  who  are  hardened  in 
guilt.  It  is  not  for  official  persons  to  dictate  these 
priestly  functions;  but  neither  can  the  fact  be 
wnored  that  such  a  duty  is  among  the  priestly 
functions,  and  is  too  commonly  neglected;  a  fact 
made  manifest  by  the  results.  But  the  priests  are 
dependent  for  subsistence  on  the  murderers ;  an- 
other ^t  which  explains  much.  As  so  many  of 
their  body,  then,  waive  functions  for  which  they 
claim  toleration  fVom  the  state,  it  becomes  the  more 
neoessary  to  control  them  when  they  are  themselves 
ffuilty  of  flagrant  complicity  in  <^me.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  is  a  very  general  feeling  in  Eng- 
land, that  it  would  be  salutary  to  *  make  an  exam- 
ple;'  '  hang  a  priest  or  two,'  it  is  generally 
remarked,  *  and  you  will  stop  these  denunciations, 
from  the  altar.'  Or  if  the  priests  will  not  use  their 
power  on  the  side  of  order,  it  may  be^  used  in  their 
desi^ite.  A  correspondent  of  a  daily  paper  relates 
a  significant  story.  Thirty  years  sffo,  assassination 
was  frequent  in  a  regiment  at  Malta,  chiefly  com- 
posed of  Irish  ;  and  at  length  aculprit  was  detected, 
and  sentenced  to  death :  at  the  place  of  execution, 
the  priests  attended,  and  the  man,  on  his  knees, 
prayed  that  he  miefat  not  be  despatched  firom  this 
world  without  absolution ;  the  governor  answered, 
be  had  sent  his  comrade  out  of  the  world  unabsolv^ ; 
so  the  assassin  was  shot,  unslurieved ;  the  assassi- 
nations ceased.  At  all  events,  if  the  Irish  priests 
wUl  not  perform  their  duties  as  citizens,  and  will 
not  aid  the  enforcement  of  order,  they  will  hasten 
the  day  in  which  the  law  which  they  neglect  or 
evade  shall  be  superseded  by  a  law  more  stringent 
and  manageable." 

By  the  'submission  of  the  canton  of  ihe  Yalais, 
the  subjection  of  the  Sonderbund  is  consummated, 
and  Switzerland  is  no  longer  in  a  state  of  civil  war. 
According  to  Lord  Palmerston  and  the  Swiss  Diet, 
the  whole  affair  is  at  an  end ;  and  there  will  be  no 
mediation,  as  there  are  not  two  parties  between 
whom  to  mediate.  According  to  Austria,  France, 
and  Prussia,  there  must  be  mediation  ;  and,  as  if 
to  keep  open  an  opportunity  for  it,  a  new  question 
has  been  raised. 

One  of  the  Swiss  cantons  is  in  a  very  anomalous 
position :  Neufchatel  is  at  once  a  '*  principality," 
whose  sovereign  prince  is  King  Frederick  Wilham 
of  Prussia,  and  it  is  a  '*  canton"  in  the  confederate 


repuUic  of  Switzerland.  For  its  own  satisfaction, 
it  joined  the  republic ;  but  now,  beinff  desirous  to 
remain  neutral  m  the  civil  contest,  it  iklls  back  upon 
its  allegiance  to  Kinff  Frederick  William ;  where- 
upon the  monarch  isitrought  into  direct  antagonism 
with  the  dietp^he  insbts  on  the  neutrality  of  the 
canton,  and  hints  that  war  upon  his  faithful  lieges 
will  be  resisted  by  himself ;  the  diet  insists  on  the 
obedience  of  the  canton,  and  hints  that  it  shall  repel 
fore^  intervention.  Here  is  a  casus  belli  as  good 
as  diplomatic  casuist  could  desire ;  the  two  sides  of 
the  claim  being  irreconcilable.  The  position  of 
Neufchatel  is  an  absurdity,  apparently  not  to  be 
remedied  unless  by  altering  the  relation  of  that 
province,  separating  it  from  alliance  ^ith  one  or 
other  of  its  two  sovereigns,  royal  or  repubUcan ; 
but  to  do  that  implies  *'  foreign  mtervention."  To 
the  diet,  which  is  no  longer  in  want  of  men  and 
money  for  the  civil  war,  the  question  at  issue  is 
purely  theoretical ;  but  the  stout  republicans  look 
as  if  they  really  meant  to  beard  the  Prussian  mon- 
arch.— Spectator  f  11  Dec, 

One  of  the  victims  to  the  season  is  Mr.  Robert 
Listen,  the  eminent  surgeon.  The  Tmes  says — 
"  Mr.  Listen  had  suflfered  for  some  weeks,  from  an 
aflfection  of  the  throat,  which  proved  fiettal  at  half- 
past  ten  o'clock  on  7  Dec.  Although  he  had 
scarcely  more  than  reached  middle  age,  Mr.  Liston 
had  achieved  an  European  reputation.  As  an  oper- 
ator he  was  unrivalled,  but  it  would  be  uniust  to 
suppgse  that  in  this  consisted  his  highest  excellence. 
No  man  was  less  inclined  to  have  recourse  to  oper^ 
ation  when  relief  could  be  attained  by  any  other 
means,  and  no  lecturer  ever  took  more  pains  to  incul- 
cate tlM  duty  of  pursuing  this  course  of  practice. 
To  the  public  and  to  science  Mr.  Liston 's  death 
may  be  considered  a  national  loss ;  it  will  be  deeply 
regretted  by  the  many  who  have  profited  by  his  eoi- 
inent  talents,  and  by  the  numerous  friends  in  private 
life  to  whom  his  kindly  disposition  and  estimable 
qualities  had  endeared  him." — lb. 

The  Courrier  de  Marseilles,  gives  the  following 
deecription  of  a  passport  exhibited  at  its  office  by  a 
traveller  just  amved  from  Italy — **  The  passport, 
thanks  to  many  additions,  is  six  feet  and  a  half  in 
length.  Its  weight,  owing  to  the  seals  and  binding, 
exceeds  thirteen  ounces ;  the  signatures  and  stamps 
with  which  it  is  covered  are  seventy-three  in  num- 
ber ;  and  the  whole  cost  of  the  passport,  during  a 
journey  of  Ave  months,  amounts  to  263  francs  60 
cents."  (10/.  lOs,)  The  Courrier  recomiDends 
the  bearer  to  show  tnat  document  in  Paris,  and  to 
keep  it  carefully  as  a  curious  monument  of  the  ad- 
mimstrative  history  of  Italy  previously  to  its  regen- 
eration.— lb. 

There  has  been  a  flovel  application  of  chloroform 
at  Cambridge.  A  horse  in  a  gi^  began  to  kick 
furiously,  and  at  length  threw  himsdf  down  in  a 
rage.  A  chemist  poured  some  chloroform  on  a 
handkerchief,  and  held  it  to  the  horse's  mouth  and 
nostrils ;  it  became  insensible  for  a  time ;  the  gig 
was  removed ;  and  the  horse,  on  recovering,  quietly 
got  up  and  walked  into  his  stable. — B, 

"  Mr.  Pitt  forcibly  reminded  his  countrymen  of 
tHkt  bottomless  pit  of  which  all  good  Christians  have 
heard.  Like  tne  whirlpool  of  Uharybdis,  the  treas- 
ury under  his  auspices  absorbed  all  that  approached 
within  its  wide  influence,  and  restored  nothing  from 
its  ^pracious  abyss.  Yet,  in  condemning  the  states- 
man, we  must  not  forget  the  integrity  of  the  man. 
He  lived  with  pure  hands  at  a  most  impure  period, 
and  Lord  Byron  has  only  rendered  him  justice  in 
declaring  that  he  ruined  the  country  gratis.*^  ^ 
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Prom  the  DnUin  Unlrersltr  MafulM. 
FIRESIDE   HORRORS   FOR   CHRISTMAS. 

There  ai«  two  things  ia  putieular  for  whidi 
we  feel  thankful,  when  we  see  the  year  Terming 
to  its  close,  and  the  dusk  falling  earlier  and  earlier 
every  day.  The  first  is,  that  we  never  saw  a 
ghost  ourselves,  and  the  second  is,  that  other  peo- 
ple did.  The  world  does  not  always  ooosider  the 
debt  of  gratitude  it  is  under  to  those  who  have 
vision  for  the  invisible.  Winter  would  not  limp 
more  tediously  away  without  the  long  evenings, 
than  the  long  evenings  without  ghost-stories.  We 
do  not  envy  the  feelings  of  the  man  who  can  get 
through  his  December  without  any  deeper  shudder- 
ings  than  those  produced  by  physical  cold.  We 
have  littlo  sympathy  with  people  whose  talk,  when 
they  hitch  their  chairs  closer  together  about  a 
well-heaped  hearth,  does  not  instinctively  turn  on 
haunted  houses,  nightmares,  and  warnings  before 
death.  To  os,  the  bars  of  a  grate  in&llibly  sug- 
gest the  ribs  of  a  skeleton  ;  and  as  we  watch  the 
thin  smoke,  flitting  silently  up  the  chinmey,  our 
thoughts  are  of  things  in  winding-sheets,  that 
glide  by  moonlight  along  the  aides  of  ancient 
churches.  In  what  manner  our  own  sluidow, 
dancing  behind  os  on  the  wall  or  ceiling,  might 
hfkd  our  imagination  at  such  a  time,  we  have  no 
means  of  saying,  as  we  have  always  felt  disin- 
clined to  the  indulgence  of  any  rash  curiosity  on 
the  subject.  Who  knows  what  other  shadow  we 
might  see,  if  we  turned  round  to  look  at  our  own  t 
And  if  we  saw  none  but  our  own,  the  speU  would 
be  broken,  the  hearth  would  be  disenchanted,  the 
mysterious  *'  behind  us"  would  be  spoiled  of  its 
mystery,  and  that  evening's  tale  of  wonder  would 
be  told  to  listless  and  incredulous  ears.  We  pity 
the  man  who,  from  his  place  at  the  Christmas  fire- 
side, has  looked  behind  him ;  for  that  man,  life 
has  lost  its  illusions ;  he  has  lifted  the  veil  oi  Isis, 
and  "  seen  the  truth"  in  the  shape  (^  his  grand- 
mother ;  he  has  leaped  into  the  abyss,  and  fonnd 
it  just  knee-deep.  The  law  of  the  winter  even- 
ing is — ^look  straight  into  the  embers,  and  think 
of  your  fovorite  horror.  When  you  feel  horror- 
ized  through  and  through,  begin  to  talk,  still  look^ 
ing  straight  mto  the  embers.  Horrors  belong  as 
naturally  to  the  fireside,  as  the  fireside  belongs  to 
Christmas.  The  cold  of  the  season  does  not  more 
oravingly  demand  the  genial  blaie,  than  the  heat 
of  the  blase  demands  that  agreeable  chill  which  a 
ehnrohyaid  reminiscence  win  send  widi  dectric 
swiftness  through  the  blood.  The  passing  shiver 
diat  runs  over  you  as  you  listen  to  some  chimney- 
corner  legend,  of  wan  women  with  their  throau 
cut,  that  sit  down  opposite  to  solitary  students  at 
midnight,  or  of  hands  thrust  out  of  unhallowed 
graves,  to  point  to  the  murderer  as  he  goes  by, 
IB  as  gratefully  refiigerant  and  bracing  to  the 
nerves  as  a  raspberry  ice  in  the  dog  days.  Then, 
there  is  nothing  that  so  much  heightens  the  enjoy- 
ableness  of  a  ghostly  gossip  about  the  Yule  fire, 
in  an  old  rambling  country-house,  as  the  thought 
of  the  wide  staircases  you  will  by-and-by  have  to 


ascend,  the  long  corridors  you  will  have  to  trav- 
erse, the  daik  rooms,  with  their  doors  standing 
open,  you  will  have  to  pass,  with  no  company  but 
your  candle  and  the  echo  of  your  footsteps,  on 
your  wt^y  fimn  that  warm  parlor,  that  lies  bathed 
in  the  glow  of  the  wood  fire,  as  in  the  '*  light  of 
setting  snn,"  to  the  wo-begone,  vast  chamber, 
with  a  bed  like  a  hearse,  that  awaits  you  at  the 
furthest  end  €€  the  scarce  half4nhabiied  mansion. 
The  anticipation  of  this  pilgrimage  makes  the  cir- 
cle round  the  hearth  a  true  magic  circle,  out  of 
the  bounds  of  which  no  one  cares  to  tread.  The 
living  world  has  shrunk  to  the  dimensions  of  that 
charmed  ring,  and  all  beyond  its  confines  is  a  dark 
and  spectre-peopled  void — a  world  of  spirits  that 
have  heard  you  talking  about  them.  No  wonder 
you  have  litde  mind  to  go  out  into  the  goblin  do- 
main, with  BO  betteramulet  against  its  terrors  than 
a  bed-room  candlestick.  And  why  should  you  do 
so!  Why  not  rather  pile  on  more  fagots,  and 
commend  yourself  to  the  safe  keeping  of  Vesta, 
till  the  **  witching  time  of  night*'  be  past  1  Why 
not  outwatch  the  ghosU,  and  betake  yourself  to 
your  own  bed  when  the  first  cock-crow  summons 
them  to  theirs! 

If  any  one  doubts  that  telling  ghoit-storieit  m 
the  proper  employment  for  a  winter's  night,  let 
him  open  his  window,  and  look  out.  Can  any- 
thing be  more  spectral!  There  is  not  a  hill  or  a 
hollow  in  sight,  but  has  put  on  a  shroud,  and  staree 
at  him  with  a  still,  white  fece,  the  phantom  of 
itself.  Thetrees  stand  like  giant  skeletons,  lifting* 
their  bleached  arms  towards  the  trooping  clouds 
that  hurry  across  the  sky,  like  witches  flocking  to 
their  sabbath.  What  is  all  that  but  a  ghost-story 
in  dumb-show,  told  by  the  earth  to  the  stars !  If 
the  doubter  can  go  on  doubting  in  the  face  of  an 
example  like  this,  nothing  that  we  could  urge  in 
the  way  of  precept  would  be  likely  to  decide  him ; 
we  give  him  up,  and  can  only  hope  it  may  not  be 
our  fhte  to  have  him  for  a  reader.  What  has  he 
to  do  with  our  fireside  horrors!  He  is  a  horror 
himself,  more  horrible  than  any  that  we  can  con- 
jure up,  for  whatever  fireside  he  sits  at. 

Thee,  actual  reader,  we  well  discern  to  be  of  a 
difiierent  spirit ;  come,  then,  and  shudder  with  t», 
in  the  first  place,  over  some  ghastlinesses  gleaned 
flrom  a  delightful  little  book,  published  this  year 
by  Mr.  Bums,  and  bearing  the  title,  most  germane 
to  our  subject,  of  '*  Communications  between  the 
Seen  and  the  Unseen  Worlds."* 

Tou  are  to  suppose,  then,  that  a  party  of  fiaends 
are  assembled,  perhaps  for  the  Christmas  holidays, 
at  a  house,  which,  from  some  aocidental  indicar 
tions,  we  judge  to  be  in  the  country.  A  starry 
sky,  the  sight  of  which  it  is  pronounced  "  almost  a 
pity  to  shut  out,"  leads  the  conversation  of  the 
friends  to  the  comparative  beauty  of  the  winter  and 
the  summer  night ;  and  the  gentler  season  most 
naturally  finds  an  advocate  in  a  gentle  lady  of  the 

♦  "  The  Unseen  World  ;  commnnications  with  it,  real 
or  imaginary,  including  Amritimis,  Warnings,  Hannted 
Places,  Prophecies,  Atrial  Visions,  Astrology,  &c.'*  Lon- 
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eomptnj,  wlio  is  inlrediiced  to  you  hj  the  name 
of  Eusebta.  Eloqiieiitly  does  Ensebia  plead  for 
the  aeaeoa  of  her  preferenoe.  The  rare  power  of 
*'  painting  with  words**  is  hers  in  a  high  degree, 
and  yon  feel,  as  you  listen,  that  the  influenoe  of 
the  hoar  she  describes  is  upon  you— 

"  When  the  west  has  lost  its  more  ^aody  hues, 
and  the  onl?  trace  of  the  departed  son  is  the  c^ilm, 
still  belt  of  green,  that  reposes  above  the  dbtant 
liills,  as  if  they  were  the  barriers  of  this  world,  and 
that  quiet  ocean  of  light  the  gulf  which  parts  us 
from  the  realm  of  spirits." 

Then,  she  msists  further—- 

'*  There  is  the  soft  soent  of  the  sleeping  iSowers, 
the  dewiness  of  the  air,  the  few  bright  stars  that 
peep  through  the  still  faintljr-illuminated  sky ;  the 
joyous  song,  it  may  be,  of  the  nightingale ;  the 
merrv  chirp,  that  seems,  wherever  you  go,  to  be 
equally  okise  to  you,  of  the  grassiiopper.  It  is 
repose  ia  its  truest  sense— life  enough  to  banish  the 
idea  that  nature,  as  people  talk,  can  ever  sleep- 
rest  enough  to  lead  on  tro  miad  to  a  more  perfect, 
eren  an  eternal  repose.'' 

Ettsebia's  friends  wiD  not  deny  that  the  summer 
night  is  beautiful ;  but  there  is  one  of  them,  at 
least — his  name  is  Pistus — who  holds  that  the 
winter  night  b  more  beautiful  still,  or,  in  any  ease, 
that  its  beauty  is  of  a  more  solemn  and  spiritual 
eharaeter.  Too  much  of  this  world,  Pistus  thinks, 
is  mixed  up  in  our  ideas  of  the  night  of  summer. 
With  its  flowers,  its  birds,  its  dew,  and  that  green 
brightness  over  the  western  hiUs,  it  is  of  the  earth, 
earthy ;  it  does  not  carry  us  away  to  other  worlds, 
but  throws  a  coloring  of  poetry  and  illusion  over 
our  enthralment  to  this.  It  is  not  so,  he  exclaims, 
with  the  winter  night ! — 

**  The  sky,  and  the  sky  alone,  so  glorious,  yet  so 
awful,  so  spangled  with  brightness,  so  mjrsterious 
hi  its  depth,  that  Is  all.  There  is  nothing  that  can 
remind  any  sense  of  earth ;  nay,  the  very  cold  seems 
to  enhance  the  solitude,  to  tear  away  aU  connection 
between  yourself  and  external  nature,  to  make  you 
fed  more  utterly  lonely.  And  you  stand  and  gaxe 
on  those  bright  worlds,  till  you  seem  as  if  you  were 
banished  into  the  desolate  regions  of  space ;  and 
tiiere,  without  any  orb  near  you,  looked  forth  into 
the  perfect  blackness  around,  and  watched  the  mo- 
tions of  the  worlds  that  above,  beneath,  and  on  every 
aide,  were  moving  along  in  thehr  mysterious  path. 
It  is  the  time  when  you  feel,  if  ever,  that  there  must 
be  a  world  of  spirits  ;  when  the  mind  seems  almost 
brought  into  contact  with  that  invisible  universe ; 
and  when,  more  than  at  any  other  period,  it  longs 
to  know  something  of  its  future  home,  and  to  hear 
some  of  those  *  unspeakable  things  which  it  is  not 
lawful  for  a  man  to  utter.* " 

The  convenation  now  turns  on  the  strange  and 
dangerous  charm  which  we  find  in  every  glimpse, 
real  or  imaginary,  into  things  connected  with  the 
world  of  the  invisible.  How,  it  is  asked,  can  we 
but  be  interested  in  knowing  somewhat  of  a  region 
of  being,  to  the  influences  of  which  we  are,  per- 
haps, hourly  exposed — and  which,  hereafter,  is  to 
receive  us  as  its  denizens  forever  ?  And  yet,  what 
peril  therr  must  be  in  attempting  to  raise  a  curtain 
which  Ood  has  drawn,  and  which  may  conceal 


what  it  would  scare  the  soul  from  her  earthly  tab- 
ernacle to  see  disclosed !  Has  that  curtain  ever 
been  raised  I  A  thousand  traditionary  voices  say 
it  has.  Raised  in  prophetic  dreams  and  omens ; 
raised  in  apparitions  of  the  dead ;  raised  in  pranks 
and  gambolinga  of  elves,  demons  and  goUins; 
raised  in  pacts  of  the  evil  one  with  human  kind. 
Raised,  also,  in, visits  of  angels;  in  miraculous 
warnings  and  interferences  of  heavenly  powers  in 
the  afiairs  of  men ;  in  visions  and  glimpses  of  rev- 
elation, from  the  sphere  of  essential  light,  vondi- 
safed  to  eontemph^ve  souls.  That  the  invisible 
worid  has  access  by  many  avenues  to  the  visible, 
the  experience  of  all  ages  attests,  and  the  friends 
believe.  And  now  that  they  have,  as  it  seems, 
nine  Deoember  evenings  to  spend  together,  what 
employment  more  eongeaial  to  the  time  can  they 
find,  than  asoertsining,  if  they  can,  the  poaitione 
of  these  avenues,  and  marking  them  down,  as  it 
were,  in  a  kind  of  spiritual  chart  t  In  other  words, 
what  task  can  engage  them,  better  suited  to  those 
long  winter  nights,  than  that  suggested  by  Pistus 
—to  inquire  into  all  the  methods  by  which  the 
intercommunion  of  the  seen  with  the  unseen  is  car- 
ried on  t  They  will  set  about  it  forthwith.  And, 
hear  the  wise  resolution  with  which  they  enter 
upon  the*  mquiry : — 

<*  In  listening  to  any  details  which  the  wisdom 
of  the  worid  would  reject  as  improbable  or  impossi- 
ble, we  shall,  I  hope,  be  guided  by  a  wiMr  feeling. 
We  will  weigh  them  on  their  evidence  only  :  if  that 
is  sufllcient  to  convince  a  man  in  his  every-day  con- 
duct, it  shall  be  sufllcient  for  us ;  if  not,  while  we 
stigmatize  nothing  as  impossible,  because  it  is  un- 
usual, we  shall  return  a  verdict  of  *  not  proven.' " 

The  plan  to  be  pursued  in  the  investigation  is 
now  settled.  The  mystic  symbolism  by  which 
material  nature,  in  such  a  variety  of  ways,  seems 
to  point  to  spiritual  truth,  is  first  to  oome  under 
consideration ;  then  aerial  phenomena,  fiery  crosses, 
eomets,  and  meteors,  whirlwinds,  and  sudden  tem- 
pests— viewed  as  prognostics  of  momentous  events 
on  earth  ;  then  the  various  luminous  appearances 
to  which  popular  belief  has  ascribed  a  supernatural 
character,  *'  stationary  lights,  corpse^ights,  Su 
Ekno's  lights,  firedrakes,  and  Will  of  the  Wisp ;" 
then  haunted  places,  and  the  tribes  that  haunt 
them,  whether  classic,  as  *'  Naiads,  Fauns,  Satyrs, 
Dryads,  Hamadryads,"  &e.,  or  romantic,  as  *'  The 
Brown  Man  of  the  Moors,  Fairies,  the  Grood  Peo- 
ple, Trolls,  Telchens,  Pixies  and  Pixycolts,"  not 
forgetting  the  more  peculiar  housegoblins,  **  the 
old  Lar,  and  our  own  Robin  Grood-fellow."  Then 
the  **  grand  question"  is  to  be  debated,  <*  if  the 
spirits  of  the  departed  have  ever  been  permitted  to 
visit  the  living  in  a  visible  form  ;"  this  vrill  give 
occasion  to  speak  of  the  motives  of  ghostly  visitsr 
tions,  of  death-warnings,  of  disclosures  of  secret 
crimes,  of  apparitions  in  fulfilment  of  a  promise, 
and  so  on.  Afler  this  will  come  dreams,  and  the 
second-sight ;  and  to  wind  up  the  whole  inquiry, 
a  glance  will  be  thrown  at  the  grounds  of  the  once 
so  general  belief  in  astrology  and  witchcraft. 
Truly,  as  one  of  the  firiends  remarks7  "  yjMpbr^ 
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hensive  subject,  and,  if  discassed  with  an  unpreju- 
diced mind,  almost  firesh  ground.*' 

As  we  are  not  going,  however,  to  review  the 
hook,  but  merely  to  cull  from  it  anything  that 
seems  to  us  particularly  available  for  our  present 
purpose,  of  tempering  with  a  light  breath  of  fear 
the  heat  of  the  Christmas  fire,  we  will  not  follow 
the  inquirers  through  the  several  stages  of  their 
task.  This  it  will  be  well  worth  the  reader's 
while  to  do  for  himself;  and,  although  the  friends 
took  nine  nights  to  get  over  the  ground,  be  will 
find  it  easily  accomplished  in  one.  If  he  has  a 
pleasanter  night  than  that  one,  this  December,  he 
will  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  his  winter.  In 
Jie  mean  time,  we  will  hear  Pistus,  who  is  the 
fravelled  man  of  the  party,  tell  what  onee  befell 
Vim  on  a  mountain  excursion  in  the  island  of  Mar 
deira. 

'  '*  I  believe  that  people  with  the  strongest  nerves 
have  the  most  dresudful  fits  of  panic  when  they  have 
them  at  all.  I  have  wandered  far  and  wide  in  the 
most  precipitous  places  of  mountains,  and  never  felt 
it  but  once.  I  had  a  mind  to  try  if  the  Pico  do 
Cidrao,  one  of  the  lofliest,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
steepest  mountains  of  Madeira,  could  not  be  scaled 
from  the  Pico  doe  Arrieiros.  It  was  a  fine  day  in 
spring — we  tethered  our  horses  on  the  Arrieiros, 
and  then,  with  our  mountain-poles,  and  a  shepherd 
for  guide,  we  committed  ourselves  to  the  narrow 
isthmus  that  joins  the  two  mountains.  Narrow  it 
is— for,  on  either  side,  it  slopes  down  almost  per- 
pendicularly into  an  abyss  of  some  two  thousand 
feet ;  while,  at  the  top,  it  is  in  many  places  not  more 
than  eight  feet  broad,  and  its  material  of  crumbling 
scoria.  Indeed,  so  thin  is  it,  that  il  vibrates,  or 
seems  to  vibrate,  in  a  heavy  gale.  When  we  had 
accomplished  half  the  distance,  we  sat  down  to  rest, 
and  gaze  at  the  wonderful  chasms  which  opened  be- 
low us.  Seeing  a  small  crack  in  the  earth,  I  looked 
down  into  that,  and  lo!  the  opposite  chasm  was 
distinctly  visible  through  it.  At  last,  however,  up 
ladders  of  rock,  assisted  by  the  shepherd's  banisters 
of  xoaghly-spun  rope,  roand  comers  where  yon 
trusted  yourself  to  the  young  oak,  or  the  sapnng 
til,  and  hung  for  a  moment  over  a  depth  that  it 
makes  my  blood  run  cold  to  recollect — now  creep- 
ing along  this  side  of  the  isthmus,  now  working  like 
worms  along  that,  we  stood  under  the  shadow  of 
the  great  Cidrao  itself.  Here,  on  a  little  platform 
of  tmf,  my  friend  sat  down,  weary  and  sick  at  heart, 
while  I  resolved,  with  a  good  courage,  still  to  follow 
my  guide.  On  we  went :  the  path  was  a  ledge  of 
aliont  eighteen  inches,  a  steep  precipice  above,  a 
steep  precipice  below,  all  bare  rock— no  twining 
root,  or  friendly  twig,  to  give  the  hand  a  firm,  nor 
even  an  imaginary  hold.  Just  then  the  northern 
gale  swept  a  mass  of  clouds  into  the  abyss,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  we  were  walking  along  the  edge  of  the 
world.  I  began  to  feel  a  little  uncomfortable,  when 
my  guide,  by  way  of  consoling  me,  wrenched  a  large 
rock  from  its  place,  and  hurled  it  downwards  into 
the  clouds.  I  lost  it  in  that  soft  bed,  but  half  a 
minute  afterwards  its  crash  came  up  from  beneath, 
echoed  from  crag  to  crag,  and  seeming  as  if  it  came 
from  another  world.  Oh !  I  shall  never  forget  that 
moment !  My  brain  seemed  to  turn  round,  my  limbs 
to  have  no  power  of  support,  and  I  felt  that  horrible 
desire  of  leaping  after  the  rock,  the  descent  of  which 
I  had  just  witnessed.  That  was  my  only  oanic,  and 
I  thought  it  would  have  been  my  first  and  last." 


There  is  nothing  obviously  preternatural  in  the 
above ;  but,  the  question  being  raised,  to  what 
immediate  cause  we  are  to  attribute  the  terrible, 
and  apparently  malign  influences  which,  in  cases 
of  the  kind,  nature  exercises  over  us,  a  solution  is 
offered,  which  gives  to  these ''  toys  of  desperation" 
a  ghastly  character  indeed.  The  speaker  who  un- 
dertakes to  answer  the  question  is  named  Sophron, 
and  here  is  what  he  sajrs : — 

'*  If  you  ask  my  opinion,  I  have  long  believed  it 
to  be  the  immediate  e^ct  of  temptation.    The 
name,  panics  proves  that  the  spirits  who  were  sup- 
posed to  haunt  wild  and  lonely  scenery,  were  also 
supposed  to  be  gif^  with  an  extraordinary  influence 
over  the  mind ;  just  as,  in  Grothic  lore,  fairies  were 
gifted  with  the  same  power  of  depriving  their  un- 
welcome visitants  of  reason.    Now,  that  the  evil 
spirits  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  should  delight 
in  making  God's  works,  which  in  themselves  are 
very  good,  occasions  of  the  misery  of  man,  is  ex- 
tremely likely  in  itself,  and  consistent  with  all  anal- 
ogy.   We  do  not  remember,  or  we  will  not  believe, 
that  the  presence  of  Christians  must  make  an  inroad 
on  the  powere  of  darkness ;  that  they  cannot  exer- 
cise the  same  influence  over  mankind  in  such  regions, 
as  in  wUd  and  lonely  mountains,  which  Holy  Church 
can  scareely  be  said  to  have  vindicated — ^most  in- 
accessible to  man — intended,  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
to  be  none  of  his,  to  whomever  else  they  roav  be 
g^ven.    ••••••    True,  there  is  a  brighter 

side  to  the  picture.  Angels  may  delight  in  solitudes 
unstained  b^  sin :  and  ^aks,  like  those  of  Chimbo- 
razo  and  Himalaya,  may  be,  could  we  only  hear  it, 
vocal  with  the  songs  of  the  just  made  perfect.  But 
still  it  is  a  solemn  thought  that  the  doom  has  been 
once  spoken,  which,  till  the  regeneration  of  the 
heavens  and  earth  by  fire,  must  remain  in  some 
sense  in  force,  *  Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake.* 
The  churoh,  we  know,  has  a  power  of  reversing 
this  curse ;  but,  till  she  has  blest,  it  remains,  and 
must  remain.  The  sorest  temptations  which  th^ 
history  of  the  chureh  can  recount,  have  taken  place 
in  the  desert ;  also,  I  grant  you,  some  of  the  ooost 
glorious  victories.  We  must  expect  the  one,  we 
may  hope  for  the  other." 

We  should  like  to  know  how  Sophron  would 
account  for  the  fact,  that  the  same  giddy  impulse 
which  seizes  the  wanderer  in  the  solitudes  of  the 
Alps  or  the  Andes,  is  also  not  unfreqnently  felt  by 
those  who  look  down  from  consecrated  minster- 
towers,  in  which  christened  bells,  the  terror  of  all 
imps  of  darkness,  are  hung.  We  have  felt  the 
solicitations  of  the  dreadful  magnetism  ourselves, 
when  looking  through  the  open-work  of  the  spire 
of  Strasburg ;  and  more  than  one  dizzy  brain  has 
yielded  to  the  fatal  fascination,  from  the  same  holy 
height.  It  is  not  many  years  since  a  laughing 
young  girl,  into  whose  pure,  glad  soul,  the  though 
of  suicide  had  never  thrown  its  shadow,  sprang 
from  that  spire,  in  such  a  sudden  passion  of  mad 
terror,  to  the  pavement,  Ayb  hundred  feet  beneath. 
Now  we  are  very  much  mistaken  in  Sophron,  or 
he  wUl  confess  that  cathedral  steeples,  built  in  the 
ages  of  faith,  are  the  very  antipodes,  spiritually, 
of  those  wOd  and  unchristianized  solitudes  which 
'*  Holy  Churoh  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  vindi- 
cated." Exeter  Hall  may  sneer  at4he  saorednen 
.digitized  by  v^jC 
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of  a  Strasborg  minster,  bat  Sophron  does  not 
believe  that  Luther  was  ^e  founder  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion ;  or  that  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  that 
on  which  the  confession  of  Augsburg  was  drawn 
up.  How,  then,  will  he  account  for  panics  occur- 
ring on  the  tops  of  Catholic  and  devil-dreaded 
belfries  1 

Leaving  that  question,  we  turn  to  those  enig- 
matical appearances  which,  be  they  natural  or 
supernatural  in  their  origin,  are  oflenest  observed 
to  present  themselves  in  situations  unreclaimed,  or 
nnreclaimable  by  the  hand  of  man,  from  the  deso- 
lation of  the  primal  curse.  Of  this  kind  are  the 
lights  that  lure  unwary  travellers  into  marshes,  or 
that  gleam  from  lonely  headlands  on  stormy  nights, 
and  draw  the  inexperienced  seaman  upon  sand- 
banks, or  the  ledges  of  a  rocky  shore.  Such 
lights,  Pistus  tells  us,  are  seen  in  nights  of  tem- 
pest, along  the  wild  capes  and  crags  of  Madeira ; 
glancing  up  and  down  precipitous  cliils ;  leaping 
over  mountain-chasms  and  ragged  beds  of  torrents ; 
now  almost  dipping  in  the  surf  that  beats  the  bot- 
tom of  the  rocks ;  now  burning  on  the  very  brow 
of  the  beetling  sea-wall.  '*  The  fishermen,"  says 
Pistus,  "  believe  them  to  be  tormented  souls,  thus 
working  out  part  of  their  punishment,  and  testify 
great  horror  at  the  apparition." 

All  this  our  philosophy  knows  how  to  explain  ; 
but  Sophron  has  something  to  tell,  which  no  the-> 
ory,  that  we  are  aware  of,  will  account  for.  What 
does  the  reader  think  of  this  ? — 

"There  is  a  bed-room  in  Lulworth  Castle,  in 
Dorsetshire,  where,  on  a  particular  spot  on  the  wall, 
a  pale  phosphoric  light  is  always  to  be  seen  when 
the  windows  are  darkened.  I  have  heard,  that  to 
wake  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  and  to  see  this 
pale  light  glaring  quietly  on  you,  is  a  most  unpleas- 
ant thing.  And  so  the  proprietors  thought,  for 
they  had  the  wall  pulled  down  and  rebuilt,  but  to 
no  effect;  the  light  appeared  again,  and  is  to  be 
seen  there  to  this  day." 

We  confess  we  do  not  exactly  envy  the  guest 
at  Lulworth  Castle,  who  has  to  sleep  in  this  par- 
ticular bed-room,  after  an  evening  of  ghost-stories 
about  the  Christmas  fire. 

Under  the  chapter  of  death-warnings,  the  fol- 
lowing is  related,  and  has  a  pleasant  touch  of  hoi^ 
lor  about  it  :— 

*'  When  a  man,  whose  whole  course  of  life  had 
been  marked  by  the  most  flagitious  atrocities,  was 
lying  on  his  death-bed,  near  St.  Ives  (in  Cornwall,) 
•  a  black  ship,  with  black  sails,  was  observed  to  stand 
in  to  the  bay,  into  shallows  where  seamen  felt  ood- 
vinced  that  no  ship  of  thar  apparent  burden  could 
float.  At  the  moment  the  soul  passed  from  the 
body,  the  vessel  stood  out  again,  nor  was  it  ever 
seen  more." 

We  do  not  know  whether  theneader  will  be 
aflfected  as  we  were,  by  the  foUovnng  account  of  a 
dream ;  but  we  own  that  few  things  of  the  kind 
have  impressed  us  more  disagreeably.  Sophron 
loquitur: — 

''A  married  lady  of  my  acquaintance  dreamed 
that  she  was  compelled  one  Sunday  to  stay  at  home. 
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while  the  rest  of  her  family  went  to  charoh ;  that 
the  house  was  one  which  she  had  never  seen  before ; 
that  she  heard  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  went  to 
open  it;  that  a  man  of  most  iil-fiEivored  appearance 
entered,  and  began  to  insult  her,  on  which  she 
awoke  in  terror.  Some  time  after,  she  removed 
temporarily  to  another  house,  and  it  so  fell  out,  that 
one  Sunday  she  stayed  at  home  herself,  in  order 
that  the  rest  of  her  family  might  be  able  to  go  to 
church.  While  there  alone,  she  heard  a  knock  at 
the  front  door^  and  there  being  no  one  else  in  the 
house,  went  down  to  open  it.  When  she  had 
reached  the  hall,  the  remembrance  of  her  dream 
flashed  in  an  instant  across  her  mind,  yet  she  had 
not  sufficient  faith  in  it  to  hesitate  about  opening  the 
door.  She  did  so ;  and  behold !  there  st{K>d  a  man, 
the  exact  counterpart  of  him  whom  she  had  seen  in 
her  dream.  She  shut  the  door  in  his  face,  locked 
and  bolted  it,  and  awaited  the  return  of  her  family 
in  mat  agitation.  The  man  (whoever  he  was) 
could  not  be  found.  Now  that  this  was  a  provi- 
dential warning  of  danger,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
deny." 

The  mention  of  dreams  leads  to  that  of  second- 
sight,  and  this  to  predictions  of  death  in  general. 
Relating  to  this  topic,  a  curious  circumstance  is 
mentioned,  recorded  in  the  account  of  the  plague 
that  depopulated  Rome  during  the  pontificate  of 
St.  Agatha.  In  the  dead  of  the  night,  a  knock, 
sometimes  single,  sometimes  repeated,  was  heard 
at  the  door  of  doomed  houses,  whether  at  the  time 
infected  or  not;  and  as  many  knocks  as  were 
heard  in  the  night,  so  many  deaths  followed  on 
the  succeeding  day.  There  is  something  horrible 
in  the  thought  of  these  knocks,  falling  at  intervals 
along  the  silent  streets,  in  the  diurkness  of  night. 
It  gives  you  the  feeling  as  if  the  plague  were  going 
from  door  to  door,  making  up  the  list  of  her  next 
batch  of  victims.  A  diflferent  kind  of  death-warn- 
ing, and  one  perhaps  still  more  frightful  in  its 
character,  accompanied,  as  we  have  read  some- 
where, the  plague  with  which  Basle  was  visited 
at  'the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  the  dying 
themselves,  in  the  unconscious  fantastic  babblings 
and  delimm  of  the  last  moments,  announced  the 
names  of  those  who  were  to  die  next  afler  them. 

Apparitions  of  the  dead  afl^ect  us  with  a  pro- 
founder  sense  of  terror  than,  perhaps,  any  other 
form  in  which  the  powers  of  the  unseen  realm  can 
approach  us.  It  is  not  mere  terror ;  it  is  terror 
combined  with  shuddering  antipathy — with  a  loath- 
ing which  the  idea  of  no  naturally  bodiless  being, 
however  evil,  awakes.  The  blood  does  not  curdle 
so  at  the  thought  of  a  purely  diabolical  visitation, 
as  at  that  of  finding  yourself  face  to  face  with 
one  who  has  been  what  yon  are — vrith  a  man  who 
has  died,  and  been  buried.  Tou  cannot,  in  imag- 
ining such  a  visitant,  escape  the  associaticn  of  the 
corpse,  and  the  grave-clothes,  and  the  atmosphere 
of  death,  and  all  the  characteristics  of  mortality 
which  our  mortal  nature,  just  because  it  is  mortal, 
recoils  from  with  the  most  invincible  abhorrence. 
In  presenting  to  the  reader,  therefore,  some  account 
of  such  apparitions,  we  feel  that  we  are  got  to  the 
right  horrors,  the  horrors  par  excellence;  and  so, 
without  further  preface,  we  transcrilje  the  foUow 
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tof  tlory,  related  by  oar  friend  Sophnm,  in  the 
words  of  Lady  Fanshawe : — 

"  And  here  (she  says)  I  cannot  orak  relating  the 
following  story,  confinned  by  Sir  Thomas  mber, 
Sir  Aniold  Brearoer,  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  with 
many  more  gentleman  and  persons  of  that  town. 
There  lived,  not  far  from  Canterbury,  a  gentleman 
called  Colonel  Colepepper,  whose  mother  was 
wedded  unto  Lord  Strangford.  This  gentleman 
had  a  sister,  who  lived  with  him,  as  the  world  said, 
in  too  much  love.  She  married  Mr.  Porter.  This 
brother  and  sister  being  both  atheists,  snd  lifing  a 
life  according  to  their  profession,  went  in  a  firolie 
noto  the  vault  of  their  ancestors,  where,  before  they 
returned,  they  pulled  some  of  their  father's  and 
of  their  mother's  hairs.  Within  a  few  days  sAer, 
Mrs.  Porter  fell  sick  and  died.  Her  brother  kept 
her  body  in  a  coffin  in  his  buttery,  saying  it  would 
not  be  long  before  he  died,  and  then  they  would 
both  be  buried  together ;  but  from  the  night  of  her 
death,  till  the  time  that  we  were  told  the  story, 
(which  was  three  months,)  they  say  that  a  head, 
as  cold  as  death,  with  curled  hair  like  his  sister's, 
did  eyer  lie  by  him  when  he  slept,  notwithstanding 
he  removed  to  several  places  and  eountries  to  avoid 
it ;  and  several  persons  told  us  they  have  felt  this 
apparition." 

Lady  Fanshawe's  high  character,  Sophron  justly 
remarks,  leayes  no  room  for  the  least  hesitation  in 
leoeiying  this  story,  one  of  the  most  singular  that 
he  knows.  Pistus  agrees  that  the  story  is  singn- 
lar,  and,  we  think,  so  will  the  reader.  Nor  is  it 
more  singulur  than  frightful ;  we  cannot  conceive 
a  tmer  hell  on  earth  than  that  the  being  who  had 
been  your  partner  in  sin  while  aliye,  should  refuse 
to  quit  yon  when  dead. 

Here  is  a  story  leas  horrible,  though  scarcely 
lees  strange.  The  names  of  the  parties  concerned, 
it  is  mentioned,  are  altered,  some  of  them  being 
still  slive : — 

"  Lord  F.  was  on  his  trayels  on  the  Ckmtinent, 
when  he  met  a  young  man  engaged  in  a  similar 
way,  with  whom  he  grew  very  familiar.  Mr.  6. 
(for  so  I  will  ball  his  friend)  gave  him,  in  the  course 
of  oonyersation,  to  know  that  the  end  of  his  life  had 
been  nredicted  to  him*  and  that  he  had  some  grounds 
for  believing  that  this  prediction  was  not  wiuiout  its 
weight  and  credibility.    *  As  howV  asked  Lord  F. 

*  I  was  travelling  with  two  friends,'  replied  the 
other,  *  in  Italy,  and  at  Fbrence  we  agreed  to  have 
oar  nativities  cast  by  a  woman  there,  who  had  a 

rl  reputation  for  astrological  skill.  She  foretold 
none  of  us  would  live  bng,  and  named  the  days 
on  which  we  should  each  die.  My  two  friends  are 
dead,  and  that  at  the  time  she  named :  it  remains  to 
see  whether  her  prediction  will  be  verified  in  me.' 

*  Pooh,  pooh !'  cned  Lord  F., '  a  mere  coincidence ; 
impossible  that  it  should  happen  a  third  time.  But 
what  is  the  day  she  named  v  Mr.  G,  named  one 
aboat  six  mouths  distant.  *  And  where  shall  you 
be  then  V  pursued  Lord  F.  <  At  Paris.'  «  Why, 
I  shall  be  there  too.  Let  it  be  an  engagement. 
Come  you  and  dine  with  me  on  that  very  day  at 
seven  o'clock,  and  keep  up  your  spirits  till  then.   I 

•hall  be  found  at  No. ,  Rue  de .    Do  you 

affree  to  the  bargain!'  <  Williuffly,' replied  the 
omer,  and  in  a  short  space  of  time  &e  friends  separ- 
ated. The  six  months  passed,  and  a  little  before 
the  appointed  day.  Lord  F.  found  himself  in  Paris. 


He  sent  a  note  to  Mr.  G.,  to  remhid  him  oTkis  en- 
gagement, and  received  for  answer  that  he  woold 
come.  However,  a  day  or  two  after,  another  note 
was  brought  him,  in  which  Mr.  G.  said  that  he  was 
not  very  well,  and  must  postpone  the  pleasure  of 
dining  with  Lord  F.  till  another  time ;  that  the  in- 
disposition was  very  triflin|^,  and  ere  long  he  h<^>ed 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  waiting  upon  him.  Lord  F. 
thouffht  no  more  of  the  matter,  ordered  dinner  on 
the  day  that  had  been  named  at  seven,  for  himself, 
and  about  six  o'clock  sent  his  servant  to  Mr.  G.'s 
with  a  merely  formal  inquiry  how  he  was.  Seyen 
o'clock  came  ;  Lord  F.  sat  down  to  dinner,  when, 
just  ss  he  was  beginning  his  meal,  the  door  opened, 
and  in  walked  Mr.  G.  He  walked  in,  it  is  true, 
but  he  said  not  a  word,  went  op  to  the  ubie,  and 
went  out  sgain.  Lord  F.  was  alarmed,  and  rang 
the  beU,  and  it  was  answered  by  the  servant  whom 
he  had  sent  with  the  mjsoige  of  inquiry.  '  How  is 
Mr.  G.  1'  he  demanded.  *  Dead,  mj  lord,'  was  the 
reply :  *  he  died  just  as  I  reached  his  house.' " 

Apparitions  of  beasts  form  a  puzzling  diapler 
in  phantomology,  and  have  something  very  demoo- 
ish  aboat  them.     Every  one  remembers 

"  Him  of  whom  the  story  ran. 
Who  spoke  the  spectre-hound  in  man." 

But  it  is  when  they  come  as  warnings  of  the  ap- 
proach of  death,  that  phantom  brute-shapes  sug- 
gest the  most  disquieting  apprehensions.  Here 
is  an  instance  of  the  kind,  which,  Sophron  says, 
comes  to  him  so  attested,  that  he  really  knows  not 
how  to  disbelieve  it  :-^ 

'*  A  family  in  the  east  of  England  has  a  tradition, 
that  the  appearance  of  a  blacl  dog  portends  the 
death  of  one  of  its  membere.  It  was  not,  I  believe, 
said  that  no  death  took  place  without  such  warning, 
but  only  that  when  the  apparition  occurred,  its 
meaning  was  certain.  The  eldest  son  of  this  family 
married.  He  knew  not  whether  to  believe  or  to 
disbelieve  the  legend .  On  the  one  hand ,  he  thought 
it  superstitious  to  receiye  it ;  and  on  the  other,  ho 
conia  not,  in  the  face  of  so  much  testimony,  alto- 
gether reject  it.  In  this  state  of  doubt,  the  thing 
being  in  itself  unplessant,  he  resolved  to  say  nothing 
on  the  subject  to  his  young  wife.  It  could  only,  he 
thought,  worry  and  harass  her,  and  could  not,  by 
any  possibility,  do  any  good.  He  kept  his  reso- 
lution. In  due  course  of  time  he  had  a  fiimily,  but 
of  the  apparition  he  saw  nothing.  At  length  one 
of  his  ohudreo  wss  taken  ill,  I  think  with  the  small- 

Sox  ;  but  the  attack  was  sl^ht,  and  not  the  least 
anger  was  apprehended,  fie  was  sitting  down  to 
dinner  with  his  wife,  when  she  said, '  F  will  just 
step  up  stahs  and  see  how  the  cbOd  is  going  on,  and 
will  be  back  again  in  a  moment.'  She  went,  and 
returning  rather  hastily,  said, '  the  child  is  asleep ; 
bat  pray  go  op  stain,  for  there  is  a  large  Mack  dog 
lying  on  his  bed ;  go  and  driye  it  out  of  the  house.' 
The  father  had  no  doubt  of  the  result.  He  went  up 
stairs ;  there  was  no  black  dog  to  be  seen,  but  the 
child  was  dead." 

Pistus  imm^iately  **  caps"  this  story  with  one 
of  a  family  in  Sussex,  in  which  a  white  rabbit  ap- 
pears, a  few  houra  before  death,  to  the  sick  man 
himself.  Aftor  all,  a  white  rabbit  is  not  so  sus- 
picious a  messenger  to  come  for  you,  from  the 
other  worid,  as  a  black  dog ;  though  they  are  both 
of  them  unclean  beasts,  too. 
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Dwarfe,  gnomes,  and  other  spirits  of  a  gross 
oatare  and  sullen  mood,  have  always,  and  in  all 
countries,  heen  believed  to  haunt  mines,  and,  as 
caprice  sways  them,  sometimes  to  obstruct,  some- 
times to  help,  the  miners  in  their  work.  Many 
northern  tales  of  the  **  wild  and  wonderfhr'  are 
founded  on  this  belief,  which,  in  some  mountainous 
regions,  is  not  yet  extinct.  These  spirits  of  the 
mine  were  not  regarded  with  unmixed  dread  ;  only 
care  was  taken  not  to  offend  them,  for  they  were 
easily  moved  to  anger,  and  their  revenge  was  ter- 
rible. Retzcl,  a  Grerman  writer  of  the  last  century, 
who,  being  a  Bergralh,  or  director  of  mines,  must 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  subject,  teUs  us 
a  good  deal  about  them.  He  says  they  rarely  let 
themselves  be  seen  in  a  defined  shape,  but  rather 
make  themselves  heard  under  ground,  in  the  pits 
where  the  miners  work,  and  particularly  when 
either  a  great  piece  of  good  fortune  or  a  great  car 
lamity  is  near.  At  night,  when  few,  or  on  hol- 
idays, when  none  of  the  miners  are  in  the  pits, 
they  have  their  sport,  and  make  a  noise  as  if  the 
work  were  going  on  in  the  briskest  manner,  es- 
pecially in  such  pits  as  promise  something  good. 
Hence,  judges  the  good  Bergrath,  it  appears  that 
they  intend,  by  such  noises,  to  give  a  hint  to  the 
miners  to  work  in  these  places,  and  to  win  the 
blessing  which  God  has  therein  laid,  and  to  bring 
it  to  light.  When  these  spirits  are  not  provoked, 
they  do  no  hurt  to  any  one ;  but  he  who  mocks  or 
speaks  scornfully  of  them  is  sure  not  to  escape  their 
resentment,  but,  in  ascending  and  descending,  is 
eqoeezed  or  otherwise  hurt  by  them.  And  it  is  a 
belief  of  the  miners  that  he  who  is  so  hurt,  if  he 
relate  before  the  ninth  day  what  has  befallen  him, 
must  on  the  ninth  day  die,  of  which  there  are  many 
examples. 

Of  these  berg-mannilnns  there  would  seem  to  be 
two  sorts,  for  some,  when  they  appear,  or  make 
themselves  heard,  bring  good  fortnne,  some  evil. 
They  seldom  take  a  visible  form ;  but  such  as  do, 
show  themselves  in  the  appearance  of  a  diminutive 
mmer,  with  a  burning  lamp  ;  these  portend  good 
lock,  and  indicate  rich  veins  of  ore  to  be  in  the 
places  where  they  are  seen.  Ofiener  the  light 
ooly  is  seen,  gliding  swiftly,  as  if  carried  by  one 
that  ran,  but  the  bearer  appears  not.  <  These  lights 
bum  blue,  and  the  brighter  they  are,  the  bettor  the 
omen.  On  the  other  hand,  when  visions  of  beasts  or 
of  monsters  appear  under  ground,  it  is  an  evil  prog- 
nostic, and  commonly  there  follows  thereupon  great 
ill-fortune. 

These  spirits,  Retzel  says,  are  no  devils  or  in- 
fernal angels,  fallen  from  a  better  state,  but  they, 
as  well  as  the  spirits  of  fire,  air,  and  water,  are 
creatures  sprung  from  the  elements,  have  no  higher 
nature  than  that  of  the  elements,  and  will  be  de- 
stroyed with  the  elements  when  the  present  system 
of  things  ceases  to  be.  Vice  or  virtue  cannot  be 
attributed  to  them,  any  more  than  to  the  winds, 
the  floods,  or  the  lightnings ;  they  have  their  fits 
of  good  and  ill-humor,  their  spells  of  fair  weather 
and  foul ;  they  are  firiendly  to  man  or  unfriendly, 
just  as  the  elements  are,  with  just  as  little  merit 


and  as  little  blame.  But  mines  are  sometimes 
haunted  by  a  different  kind  of  spirits,  as  Sophron 
shows  in  the  foUowing  story  : — 

**  You  know  that  the  Whitehaven  mines  run  out 
far  underneath  the  sea,  and  are  some  of  the  most 
tenible  in  England.  A  man  who  had  worked  all  his 
life  in  them,  and  had  always  borne  a  high  character, 
was  laid  on  his  death-bed,  and  sent  for  the  clergv- 
man  of  his  parish,  to  whom  he  had  been  previously 
known.  I  know  not  of  what  kind  the  disease  was ; 
it  was  one,  I  am  assured,  at  all  events,  that  did  not 
affect  his  mind  in  the  least,  and  that,  during  the 
whole  of  the  account  which  I  am  going  to  give  you, 
he  was  perfectly  and  most  manifestly  himself.  He 
related  it  on  the  word  of  a  dying  man.  He  assured 
the  priest  that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  in  the 
mines,  for  the  voices  of  persons,  who  had  long  been 
dead,  to  be  heard  as  in  conversation  or  debate.  I 
do  not  think  he  said  that  apparitions  were  seen,  but 
he  afikmed  that  they  were  heard  to  pass  along  the 
passa^  with  a  loud  kind  of  rushing  noise ;  that 
the  mmers,  as  far  as  possible,  got  out  of  the  way  on 
these  occasions ;  that  the  horses  employed  in  the 
mines  would  stand  still  and  tremble,  and  fall  into  a 
cold  sweat ;  and  that  this  was  universally  known  to 
be  a  thin^  that  might  occur  any  time.  One  re- 
markable mstance  he  gave.  The  overseer  of  the 
mine  he  used  to  work  was,  for  many  years,  a  Cum- 
berland man,  but  being  fonnd  guilty  of  some  unfair 
proceedings,  he  was  dismissed  by  the  proprietors 
from  his  post,  though  employed  in  an  inferior  situ- 
ation. The  new  overseer  was  a  Northumberland 
man,  who  had  the  burr  that  distinguishes  that  county 
very  stronely.  To  this  person  the  degraded  over- 
seer bore  uie  strongest  hatred ,  and  was  heard  to  say 
that  some  day  he  would  be  his  ruin.  He  lived, 
however,  in  apparent  friendship  with  him  ;  but  one 
day  they  were  both  destroyed  together  by  the  fire- 
damp. It  was  believed  in  the  mine  that,  preferring 
revenge  to  life,  the  ex-overseer  had  taken  his  suc- 
cessor, less  acquainted  than  he  with  the  localities  of 
the  mine,  into  a  place  where  he  knew  the  fire-damp 
to  exist,  and  that  without  a  safety  lamp,  and  had 
thus  contrived  his  destruction.  But  ever  af^er  that 
time,  in  the  place  where  the  two  men  perished,  their 
voices  might  be  heard  high  in  dispute — the  Northum- 
brian burr  being  distinctly  audible,  and  so  also  the 
well-known  pronunciation  of  the  treacherous  mur- 
derer." 

We  will  give  but  one  more  story  out  of  this 
volume :  the  scene  of  it  is  laid  on  board  a  Brazil 
packet : —  , 

*'  A  lady  was  lying  on  the  sofa  in  the  ladies' 
saloon,  when,  to  her  surprise,  a  gentleman  entered 
it  from  the  grand  saloon,  and  passing  through  it, 
went  out  by  the  door  that  led  towards  the  hold. 
She  was  much  astonished,  both  that  anyone  should 
enter  the  room  stall,  at  least  without  knocking,  and 
at  not  recognizing  the  gentleman  who  did  so,  as  she 
had  associated  with  the  passengers  for  some  days. 
She  mentioned  the  matter  to  her  husband,  who  said 
that  he  must  have  been  confined  to  his  berth  till 
then,  but  that  it  would  perhaps  appear,  when  the 
passengers  sat  down  to  dinner,  who  he  was.  At 
dinner-time  the  lady  carefully  examined  her  com- 
panions, and  was  positive  that  no  such  person  was 
among  them.  She  asked  the  captain  if  there  were 
any  passenger  not  then  at  table.  He  answered 
her,  that  there  was  not.  She  never  forgot  the  cir- 
cumstances, though  her  husband  treated  it  as  a 
mere  fiwcy,  and  thought  no  moreof  it«r^ome  time 
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afterwards  she  was  walking  with  him  in  London, 
when  she  pointed  out  a  gentleman  in  the  street,  and 
said,  with  some  agitation,  'There!  there!  that  is 
the  person  whom  I  saw  on  board  the  packet.  Do 
go  and  speak  to  him — pray  do  go  and  ask  him  if  he 
was  not  there. ^  *  Impossible,  my  dear/  replied  her 
husband;  '  he  would  think  that  I  meant  to  insult 
him.'  However,  his  wife's  importunity  and  agita- 
tion prevailed.  Stepping  up  to  the  gentleman  she 
had  pointed  out,  and  apologizing  for  the  liberty  he 
was  about  to  take,  *Pray,  sir,'  said  he, '  may  I  ask 

whether  you  were  on  hoard  the Brazil  packet 

at  such  a  time?'  *  No,  sir,'  replied  the  person 
addressed,  *  I  certainly  was  not;  but  may  I  inquire 
why  you  thought  that  I  was?'  The  interrogator 
related  the  circumstances.  'What  day  was  itt' 
asked  the  other.  That  having  been  settled,  *  Well, 
sir,'  said  the  stranger,  '  it  is  a  very  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance that  I  had  a  twin  brother,  so  like  myself 
that  no  one  could  tell  us  apart.  He  died,  poor 
fellow,  in  America,  on  that  very  day.' 

*'  The  most  remarkable  point  (ooeervea  Pistus) 
in  that  story,  is  its  localism,  so  to  apeak.  A  man 
dies  in  America,  and  his  spirit  is  seen,  on  that  very 
day,  on  board  a  ship  between  America  and  Eng- 
land, as  if  crossing  from  one  country  to  the  other." 

Here  we  take  leave  of  this  very  pleasant  Christ- 
mas party,  not  without  renewing  our  recommenda- 
tion to  the  reader,  to  cultivate  their  further  aoquaint- 
anoe.  We  have  put  before  him  some  of  the  stories 
they  tell,  but  we  have  said  nothing  to  him  of  the 
delightful  way  in  which  they  talk  about  these 
stories.  We  have  passed  over  all  their  practical 
reflections  on  the  subject  of  their  discourse,  all 
their  reasonings  as  to  the  credibility  of  the  things 
related,  or  of  preternatural  relations  in  general ; 
all,  in  short,  in  the  little  volume,  that  is  calculated 
to  make  the  reader  a  better  man.  The  reason  is, 
wo  don't  want  to  make  the  reader  a  better  man, 
but  merely  a  more  uneasy  one.  We  appeal  to 
his  nerves,  not  to  his  conscience.  Our  aim  is  not 
to  improve,  but  to  frighten  him.  Besides,  if  he 
thinks  reflections  upon  the  stories  he  has  been 
reading  would  do  him  good,  what  is  to  hinder  him 
from  making  as  many  as  he  pleases?  There  they 
are ;  let  him  reflect  upon  them  for  himself. 

We  now  turn  to  another  treasury  of  horrors,  to 
wit,  Mr.  Joseph  Glanvil's  "  Collection  of  Rela- 
tions, in  proof  of  the  real  existence  of  Apparitions, 
Spirits,  and  Witches,"  published  in  the  year  1688, 
the  never-to-be-forgotten  epoch  of  Britain's  deliv- 
erance from  brass  money  and  wooden  shoes,  and 
of  Ireland's  from  money  and  shoes  of  any  material 
whatever. 

The  following  narrative  is  contained  in  a  letter 
of  Dr.  Ezekias  Burton  to  Dr.  Henry  More : — 

**  About  ten  years  ago,  one  Mr.  Bower,  an  an- 
tient  man,  living  at  Guildfbrd  in  Surrey,  was,  upon 
the  highway,  not  far  from  that  place,  found  newly 
murdered,  very  barbarously,  having  one  great  cut 
cross  his  throat,  and  another  down  his  breast.  Two 
men  were  seized  upon  suspicion,  and  put  into  gaol 
at  Guildford,  to  another,  who  had  before  been  com- 
mitted for  robbing,  as  I  suppose.  That  night  this 
third  man  was  awakened  ahout  one  of  the  clock, 
and  greatly  terrified  with  an  old  man,  who  had  a 
great  gash  cross  his  throat,  almost  fVom  ear  to  ear, 
and  a  wound  down  bis  breast.    He  also  came  in 


stooping,  and  holding  his  hand  to  his  back ;  thus 
he  appeared,  but  said  nothing.  The  thief  called  to 
his  two  new  companions ;  tney  grumbled  at  him, 
but  made  no  answer. 

**  In  the  morning  he  had  retained  so  lively  an 
impression  of  what  he  had  seen,  that  he  spoke  to 
them  to  the  same  purpose  again,  and  they  told  him 
it  was  nothing  but  his  phantasie.  But  he  was  so 
fully  persuaded  of  the  reality  of  the  apparition,  that 
he  told  two  others  of  it,  and  it  came  to  the  ears  of 
Mr.  Reading,  justice  of  peace  in  Surrey,  and  cousin 
to  the  gentleman  that  was  murdered. 

"  He  immediately  sent  for  the  prisoner,  and 
asked  him  in  the  first  place,  whether  he  was  born 
or  had  lived  about  Guildford  1  To  which  he  an- 
swered, No.  Secondly,  he  inquired  if  he  knew  any 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town,  or  of  the  neighbor- 
hood! He  replied  that  he  was  a  stranger  to  all 
thereabout.  Then  he  inquired,  if  he  had  ever  heard 
of  one  Mr.  Bower?  He  said.  No.  After  this  he 
examined  him  for  what  cause  those  two  other  men 
were  imprisoned  t  To  which  he  answered,  he  knew 
not,  but  supposed  for  some  robbery. 

**  After  these  preliminary  interrogatories,  he  de- 
sired him  to  tell  him  what  he  had  seen  in  the  night! 
Which  he  immediately  did,  exactly  according  to  the 
relation  he  (Mr.  Reading)  had  heard,  and  I  gave 
before.  And  withal  described  the  old  gentleman 
so  by  his  picked  beard,  and  that  he  was,  as  he  called 
it,  rough  on  his  cheeks,  and  that  the  hairs  of  his 
face  were  black  and  white,  that  Mr.  Reading  saith, 
he  himself  could  not  have  given  a  more  exact  de- 
scription of  Mr.  Bower  than  this  was.  He  told  the 
highwayman  that  he  must  give  him  his  oath,  (though 
that  would  signify  little  from  such  a  rogue,)  to 
which  the  man  readily  consented,  and  took  oath 
before  the  justice  of  all  this. 

**  Mr.  Reading  being  a  very  discreet  man,  con- 
cealed the  story  from  the  jury  at  the  assizes,  as 
knowing  that  this  would  be  no  evidence  according 
to  law.  However,  the  friends  of  the  murdered 
gentleman  had  been  very  inquisitive,  and  discovered 
several  suspieious  circumstances.  One  of  which 
was,  that  those  two  men  had  washed  theur  clothes, 
and  that  some  stains  of  blood  remained.  Another, 
that  one  of  them  had  denied  he  ever  heard  that  Mr. 
Bower  was  dead,  where  as  he  had  in  another  place 
confest  it  two  hours  before.  Upon  these  and  such- 
like evidences,  these  two  were  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted, but  denied  it  to  the  last.  Biit  one  of  them 
said,  the  other  could  clear  him  if  he  would,  which 
the  bv-standers  understood  not. 

'*  After  some  time  a  tinker  was  hanged,  (where, 
the  gentleman  has  forsot,)  who  at  his  death  said, 
that  the  miuder  of  Mr.  bower  of  Guildford  was  his 
greatest  trouble.  For  he  had  a  hand  in  it ;  he  oon- 
fesseth  he  struck  him  a  blow  on  the  back  which 
fetcht  him  from  his  horse,  and  when  he  was  down, 
those  other  men  that  were  arraigned  and  executed 
for  it,  cut  his  throat  and  rifled  him.  This  is  the 
first  story  which  I  had  from  Mr.  Reading  himself, 
who  b  a  very  honest,  prudent  person,  and  not  cred- 
ulous." 

In  the  same  repertory  is  contained  an  account 
of  the  apparition  of  Edward  Avon,  of  Marlborough, 
which  was  seen  by  his  son-in-law,  Thomas  God- 
dard,  of  the  same  place,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  leaning  over  a  stile  on  the  highway  be-  % 
tween  Marlborough  and  Ogborn.  Groddard  had  a 
good  deal  of  conversation  with  the  ghost  on  family 
matters.  It  appeared  to  him  several  times,  and  in 
diflbrent  places;  looked  in  npon  him  at  aereo 
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o*ck)ck  of  a  NoTember  evening,  through  his  shop- 
window,  and  met  him  as  he  rode  down  the  hill  on 
the  way  from  Chilton,  **  between  the  manor-house 
and  Axford  farm-field,"  in  the  shape  of  **  some- 
what like  a  hare,'*  at  whioh  his  horse  started,  and 
threw  him  in  the  dirt ;  on  getting  on  his  feet  again, 
after  this  fall,  he  saw  the  ghost  in  its  proper  shape, 
standing  about  eight  feet  directly  before  him  in  the 
way,  and  it  said  to  him,  **  Thomas,  bid  Willian 
Avon  (that  was  the  ghost's  son)  take  the  sword 
that  he  hath  of  me,  which  is  now  in  his  house, 
and  carry  it  to  the  wood  as  ye  go  to  Alton,  to 
the  upper  end  of  the  wood  by  the  wayside ;  for 
with  that  sword  I  did  wrong  above  thirty  years 
ago,  and  he  never  prospered  since  he  had  that 
sword."  Then,  after  Tarious  other  directions 
about  family  afiairs,  the  spirit  vanished. 

Goddard  went  to  the  mayor  of  Malborou^,  and 
made  a  formal  deposition  of  the  above  circum- 
stances. The  mayor  ordered  him  to  do  as  the 
apparition  had  directed  ;  and  the  next  morning,  at 
nine  o'clock,  he  and  his  brother-in-law,  William 
Avon,  went  with  the  sword,  and  laid  it  down  in 
the  copse,  near  the  place  the  ghost  had  appointed 
Goddard  to  carry  it.  As  they  lefl  the  spot,  God- 
dard again  saw  the  apparition  of  Edward  Avon, 
standing  by  the  place  where  the  sword  was  laid, 
and  called  out  to  his  brother-in-law,  **  There  is  the 
apparition  of  our  fiuher !"  William  Avon  said  he 
saw  nothing ;  upon  which,  Groddard  fell  on  his 
knees,  and  prayed,  "  Lord  !  open  his  eyes  that  he 
may  see  it ;"  to  which  the  other,  instead  of 
'*  Amen,"  responded,  **  Lord !  grant  I  may  not  see 
it,  if  it  be  thy  blessed  will."  The  apparition  then 
beckoned  to  Goddard,  and  said,  **  Thomas,  take  up 
the  sword,  and  follow  me."  Goddard  took  up  the 
sword,  and  followed  the  apparition  about  ten 
perdies  further  into  the  copse,  where  he  laid  down 
the  sword  again.  At  this  time  he  saw  something 
stand  by  the  apparition,  like  a  mastiff  dog,  of  a 
brown  color.  On  Groddard's  lajring  down  the 
sword,  the  apparition  took  it  up,  and  going  a  few 
paces  further,  pointed  with  it  to  the  ground,  and  said, 
*'  In  this  place  Mes  buried  the  body  of  him  whom 
I  murdered  in  the  year  1635,  (thirty-nine  years 
before,)  which  is  now  rotten,  and  turned  to  dust." 
Goddard  asked  him  why  he  had  committed  this 
murder,  and  the  ghost  said,  *'  I  took  money  from 
the  man,  and  he  contended  with  me,  and  so  I  mur- 
dered him."  Then  Goddard  said,  "  What  would 
you  have  roe  do  in  this  thing  t"  and  the  ghost 
said,  "  This  is  that  the  world  may  know  that  I 
murdered  a  man,  and  buried  him  in  this  place  in 
the  year  1635." 

The  place  to  which  the  ghost  pointed  was  a 
dry  and  bare  spot,  on  which  nothing  grew,  and 
which,  as  Goddard  described  it,  was  "  like  a  grave 
sonk-in."  As  the  two  brothers-in-law  went  away 
together,  Avon  confessed  to  Goddard  that  he  had 
beard  the  voice  of  the  ghost,  but  had  neither  been 
able  to  distinguish  the  words,  nor  to  see  the 
speaker. 

Against  the  credit  of  this  story,  Mr.  Glanvil 
mentions  two  things  that  were  alleged  by  people 


in  Marlborough,  who  knew  Thomas  Goddard  ;  that 
first,  about  a  year  before  he  saw,  or  affirmed  l;e 
had  seen,  his  father-in-law's  apparition,  he  left  off 
going  to  church,  (of  which  he  had  been  a  diligent 
frequenter,)  and  **  fell  off  wholly  to  the  noncoiv- 
formists;"  and  the  other,  that  he  was  sometimes 
troubled  with  epileptic  fits.  But  to  these  reasons 
Mr.  Glanvil  does  not  allow  much  weight ;  observ- 
ing, that  a  man's  falling  off  to  the  nonconformists, 
though  it  may  argue  a  vacillancy  of  his  judgment, 
yet  affords  not  any  presumption  of  a  defect  in  his 
external  senses,  as  if  a  dissenter  were  less  able  to 
discern  when  he  saw  or  heard  anything  than  a 
sound  churchman.  In  this  we  agree  with  Mr. 
Glanvil :  it  is  not  sight  that  a  dissenter  wants,  but 
faith.  As  10  the  epileptic  fits,  our  own  opinion  is, 
that  Goddard's  liabUity  to  these  was  the  very  thing 
that  made  him  also  capable  of  seeing  ghosts.  How- 
ever, our  author  will  not  say  positively  but  what 
the  apparition  may  have  been  *'  some  ludicrous 
goblin,"  personating  the  ghost  of  old  Avon,  merely 
to  mystify,  or  '*  take  a  rise  out  of"  the  son-in-law. 
For  Porphyrins  has  noted,  that  demons  do  som^' 
times  personate  the  souls  of  the  deceased ;  and  the 
learned  Von  Meyer  of  Frankfurt  confirms  this  by 
many  instances  within  his  own  experience.  It 
ought  to  be  observed  that  there  were  no  bones 
found  in  the  place  pointed  out  by  the  spectre,  but 
this,  after  forty  years  or  nigh,  is  not  surprising. 

Here  follows  a  story  '*  Of  a  Dutchman  that 
could  see  ghosts,  and  of  the  ghost  he  saw  in  the 
town  of  Woodbridge,  in  Suffolk :" — 

*'  Mr.  Broom,  the  minister  of  Woodbridge  in 
Suffolk,  meeting  one  day,  in  a  barber's  shop,  in 
that  town,  a  Dutch  lieutenant,  (who  was  blown  up 
with  Opdam,  and  taken  alive  out  of  the  water,  and 
carried  to  that  town,  where  he  was  prisoner  at 
laree,)  upon  the  occasion  of  some  discourse,  was 
told  by  him  that  he  could  see  ghosts,  and  that  he 
had  seen  divers.  Mr.  Broom  rebuking  him  for 
talkiDg  so  idly,  he  persisted  in  it  very  stifiiy. 
Some  days  after,  lighting  upon  him  again,  he  askt 
him  whether  he  had  seen  any  ghost  since  his 
coming  to  that  town?  To  which  he  replyed, 
•No.' 

**  But  not  long  after  this,  as  they  were  walking 
together  up  the  town,  he  said  to  Mr.  Broom, '  Yon- 
der comes  a  ghost.'  He  seeing  nothing,  sskt  him 
whereabout  it  wast  The  other  said,  'It  is  over 
against  such  a  house,  and  it  walks  looking  upwards 
towards  such  a  side,  swinging  one  arm,  with  a 
^lovein  its  hand.'  He  said,  moreover,  that  when 
It  came  near  them,  they  must  give  viray  to  it ;  that 
he  ever  did  so,  and  some  that  have  not  done  so  have 
sufiered  for  it.  Anon  he  said, '  'T  is  just  upon  us ; 
let 's  out  of  the  way.'  Mr.  Broom,  behoving  all  to 
be  a  fiction,  as  soon  as  he  said  these  words,  took 
hold  of  his  arm,  and  kept  him  by  force  in  the  way. 
But  as  he  held  him,  there  came  such  a  force  against 
them,  that  he  was  flung  into  the  middle  of  the 
street,  and  one  of  the  palms  of  his  hands,  and  one 
knee,  bruised  and  broken  by  the  fall,  whidi  pot  him 
for  a  while  to  excessive  pain. 

**  But  spying  the  lieutenant  lye  like  a  dead  man, 
he  got  up  as  soon  as  he  could,  and  applied  himself 
to  his  relief.  With  the  help  of  others  he  got  him 
into  the  next  shop,  where  they  poured  strong  water 
down  his  throat,  but  for  some  time  oould  discern  bo 
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life  in  him.  At  length,  what  with  the  strong 
water,  and  what  with  well  chafing  him,  he  began 
to  stir,  and  when  he  was  come  to  himself,  his  first 
words  were,  *  I  will  sho^  you  no  more  ghosts.' 
Then  he  desired  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  but  Mr.  Broom 
tol'd  him  he  should  take  it  at  his  house ;  for  he 
feared,  should  he  take  it  so  soon  there,  it  would 
make  him  sick. 

**  Thereupon  they  went  together  to  Mr.  Broom *8 
house,  where  they  were  no  sooner  entering  in,  but 
the  bell  rang  out.  Mr.  Broom  presently  sent  his 
maid  to  learn  who  was  dead.  She  brought  word 
that  it  was  such  a  one,  a  taylor,  who  dyed  sud- 
denly, though  he  had  been  in  a  consumption  a  long 
time.  And  mquiring  after  the  time  of  his  death, 
they  found  it  was  as  punctually  as  it  could  be 
guessed  at  the  very  time  when  the  ghost  appeared. 
The  ghost  had  exactly  this  taylor's  known  gate, 
who  ordinarily  went  with  one  arm  swinging,  and  a 
glove  in  that  hand,  and  looking  on  one  side 
upwards.*' 

In  a  story  of  a  butler  in  Ireland,  who  was  like 
to  have  been  carried  away  by  spirits,  because  he 
went  out  to  buy  cards  for  his  master  on  a  Sunday 
'afternoon,  the  most  remarkable  point  is,  that  he 
'*  was  perceived  to  rise  from  the  ground,  where- 
upon Mr.  Greatrix  (Valentine  Greatrix,  or  Greatr 
rakes,  of  Cappoquin,  the  famous  magnetizer  of 
the  seventeenth  century)  and  another  lusty  man 
clapt  their  arms  over  his  shoulders,  one  of  them 
before  him  and  the  other  behind,  and  weighed  him 
down  with  all  their  strength.  But  he  was  forci- 
bly taken  up  from  them,  and  they  were  too  weak 
to  keep  their  hold ;  and  for  a  considerable  time  he 
was  carried  in  the  air  to  and  fro  over  their  heads, 
several  oi  the  company  still  running  under  him  to 
prevent  his  being  hurt  if  he  should  fall,  and  was 
caught  before  he  came  to  the  ground,  and  had  by 
that  means  no  hurt."  This  took  place  at  the 
house  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Earl  of  Orrery. 

Another  curious  point  in  this  case  is,  that  a 
spectre  came  to  this  butler  at  night,  bringing  with 
it  a  grey  liquor  in  a  wooden  dish,  which  it  bid  him 
drink  off,  (as  a  cure  for  fits  that  he  had,)  but  he 
would  not.  At  this  the  spectre  was  angry,  and 
upbraided  him  with  his  suspicious  temper;  but 
told  him  if  he  would  drink  plantain -juice,  it  would 
cure  him  of  one  sort  of  his  fits,  (for  he  had  two,) 
6ut  he  should  carry  the  other  to  his  grave.  He 
asked  whether  he  should  take  the  juice  of  the  roots 
or  the  leaves,  and  received  answer,  the  roots. 

Sophron,  in  that  book  about  the  ''  Unseen 
World,"  refers  to  this  story,  and  condemns  it  as 
tending  to  **  corporealize  our  notions  of  spirits." 
But  this  seems  to  be  said  without  due  reflection ; 
for,  first,  we  ought  to  ask,  whence  are  our 
"  notions  of  spirits"  derived,  that  we  should  make 
agreement  with  them  the  test  of  facts?  And  then, 
it  is  not  a  very  reasonable  doctrine  that  a  spirit, 
which  can  move  a  body,  cannot  move  anything  that 
the  body  can  move. 

The  floating  of  persons,  who  are  under  spiritr 
nal  influence,  in  the  air,  is  no  uncommon  phe- 
nomenon. We  have  been  informed  by  an  eye- 
witness, that  one  of  the  ladies  at  Port-G*  ^gow, 
who  '*  spoke  with  tongues"  in  the  year  1830, 


flew  about  the  room  in  which  the  prophesying! 
were  held,  for  some  time,  without  touching  the 
floor.  A  similar  phenomenon  is  the  riding  of 
witches  through  the  air  to  tlieir  sabbath.  On 
which  subject,  Doctor  Antony  Homeck,  a  weighty 
divine  of  the  seventeenth  century,  speaks  as  fol- 
lows:— 

**  That  a  spirit  can  lift  up  men  and  women,  and 
grosser  substances,  and  convey  them  through  the 
air,  I  question  no  more  than  I  doubt  that  the  wind 
can  overthrow  houses,  or  drive  stones  and  other 
heavy  bodies  upward  from  their  centre.  And  were 
I  to  make  a  person  of  a  dull  understanding  appre- 
hend the  nature  of  a  spirit,  I  would  represent  it  to 
him  under  the  notion  of  an  intelligent  wind,  or  a 
strong  wind,  informed  by  a  highly  rational  soul — 
as  a  man  may  be  called  an  intelligent  piece  of  eanh. 
And  this  notion  David  seemed  to  favor,  when 
speaking  of  these  creatures.  Psalm  civ.  4,  he  tells  us 


that  God  makes  his  angels  wind,  fur  in  the  original 
it  is  ni*1 ;  *^^  inost  certainly  if  they  be  so,  they 
must  be  reasonable  windy  substances ;  nor  doth  the 
expression  which  immediately  follows  in  that  verse 
cross  this  exposition— vis.,  that  he  makes  his  min- 
isters a  flaminp^  fire ;  for  it's  no  new  opinion  that 
some  of  those  mvisible  substances  are  of  a  fiery,  and 
others  of  an  aiery  nature :  and  as  we,  God  gives 
rational  creatures  here  on  earth,  bodies  compost  of 
grosser  matter,  why  should  it  seem  incongruous  for 
him  to  give  rational  creatures  above  us  bodies  of  a 
subtiler  and  thinner  matter,  or  suoh  matter  as  those 
higher  regions  do  aflbrd?  And  if  wind,  breaking 
forth  from  the  caverns  of  hills  and  mountains,  have 
such  force  as  makes  us  very  often  stand  amazed  at 
the  eflects,  what  energy  might  we  suppose  to  be  iu 
•wind,  were  it  informed  by  reason,  or  a  reasonable 
being  V* 

A  curious  thing  happened  in  the  year  1659,  at 
Crossen  in  Silesia,  of  an  apothecary's  servant. 
The  chief  magistrate  of  that  town  at  that  time  was 
the  Princess  Elizabeth  Charlotte,  a  person  famous 
in  her  generation.  In  the  spring  of  the  year,  one 
Christopher  Monigk,  a  native  of  Serbest,  a  town 
belonging  to  the  princes  of  Anhalt,  servant  to  an 
apothecary,  died  and  was  buried  with  the  usual 
ceremonies  of  the  Lutheran  church.  A  few  days 
after  his  decease,  a  shape  exactiy  like  his  in  face, 
clothes,  stature,  mien,  &c.,  appeared  in  the 
apothecary's  shop,  where  he  would  set  himself 
down,  and  walk  sometimes,  and  take  the  boxes, 
pots,  glasses  ofif  of  the  shelves,  and  set  them  again 
in  their  places,  and  sometimes  try  and  examine 
the  goodness  of  the  medicines,  weigli  them  in  a 
pair  of  scales,  pound  the  drugs  with  a  mighty 
noise  in  a  mortar,  nay  serve  the  people  that  came 
with  their  bills  to  the  shop,  take  their  money,  and 
lay  it  up  safe  in  the  counter  ;  in  a  word,  do  all 
things  that  a  journeyman  in  such  cases  used  to  do. 
He  looked  very  ghastly  upon  those  that  had  been 
his  fellow-servants,  who  were  afraid  to  say  any- 
thing to  him,  and  his  master  being  sick  at  that 
time  of  the  gout,  he  was  often  very  troublesome  to 
him,  would  take  the  bills  that  were  brought  him 
out  of  his  hand,  snatch  away  the  candle  sometimes, 
and  put  it  behind  the  stove.  At  last,  he  took  a 
cloak  that  hung  in  the  shop,  put  it  on  and  v^ked 
abroad  ;  but  minding  nobody  in  the  streets,  went 
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ikMg,  entered  into  tome  of  the  citiien's  houset, 
ttad  thnist  himself  into  company,  especially  of 
sneh  ts  be  had  fonnerly  known,  yet  sainted  no- 
body, nor  spoke  to  any  one  bnt  to  a  maid-serrant, 
whom  he  met  hard  by  the  chnrch-yard,  and  desired 
to  go  home  to  his  niaster^s  house,  and  dig  in  a 
gnrand-chamber,  where  she  would  find  an  inesti- 
mable treasure  ;  bnt  the  maid,  amaxed  at  the 
sight  of  him,  swooned  ;  whereupon  he  lift  her  up, 
ba'  left  Bvt  \.  a  mark  on  her  flesh  with  lifting  her, 
that  it  was  to  be  seen  for  some  tune  after.  The 
maid  baring  recovered  herself,  went  home,  but 
fell  desperately  sick  upon  it,  and  in  her  ilhiesB 
discoyered  what  Monigk  had  said  to  her,  and  ac- 
cordingly digged  in  the  place  she  had  named,  but 
found  nothing  but  an  old  decayed  pot,  with  a 
hamatUes  or  bloodstone  in  it.  The  princess  here- 
upon caused  the  young  man's  body  to  be  digged 
up,  which  they  found  putrified,  with  purulent 
matter  flowing  from  it,  and  the  master  being  ad- 
Tised  to  remove  the  young  man's  goods,  linen, 
dothes,  and  things,  he  left  behind  him  when  he 
died,  out  of  the  house,  the  spirit  thereupon  left  the 
house,  and  was  heard  of  no  more. 

Another  curious  thing  happened  in  1673,  at 
Reiehenbach  in  Silesia,  in  which  also  an  apothe- 
cary was  concerned,  who  after  his  death  appeared 
to  divers  of  his  acquaintance,  and  cried  out  that 
in  his  lifetime  he  had  poisoned  several  'men  with 
his  drugs.  Thereupon  the  magistrates  of  the 
town,  after  consultation,  took  up  his  body  and 
burnt  it ;  which  being  done,  the  spirit  disappeared, 
and  was  seen  no  more.  This  was  stated  to  Doc- 
tor Anthony  Homeck  by  a  very  credible  wit- 
Webster,  a  writer  against  the  existence  of 
witches  and  apparitions,  has  recorded  a  story 
which  makes  strongly  against  his  own  views,  and 
which  he  nevertheless  seems  to  believe.  It  is 
quoted  out  of  his  **  Display  of  Supposed  Witch- 
ciaft,''  in  Doctor  H.  More's  letter  to  Mr.  Glanvil, 
prefixed  to  8adudsmu$  TriumphatuSf  and  is  as 
follows : — 

"  About  the  year  of  our  Lord  1032,  near  unto 
Chester-] ii-the -Street,  there  lived  one  Walker,  a 
yeoman-man  of  good  estate  and  a  widower,  who  had 
a  yoon^  woman  to  his  kinswoman  that  kept  his 
house,  who  was  by  the  neighbors  suspected  to  be 
with  child,  and  was  towards  the  dark  of  the  even- 
ing one  night  sent  away  with  one  Mark  Sharp,  who 
was  a  collier,  or  one  that  digged  coals  under  ground, 
and  one  that  had  been  born  in  Blackburn  Hundred, 
in  Lancashire,  and  so  she  was  not  heard  of  a  long 
time,  and  no  noise  or  little  was  made  about  it.  In  the 
winter  time  after,  one  James  Graham,  or  Grime, 
(finr  so  in  that  country  they  call  them,)  being  a 
miller,  and  living  about  two  miles  from  the  place 
where  Walker  lived,  was  one  night  alone  very  lato 
m  the  mill,  grinding  corn  ;  and  as  about  twelve  or 
one  o^clock  at  night,  he  came  down  the  stairs  from 
having  been  putting  corn  in  the  hopper,  the  mill 
doors  bein^r  shut,  there  stood  a  woman  upon  the 
mkist  of  the  floor,  with  her  hair  about  her  head 
hanging  down  and  all  bloody,  with  five  large  wounds 
in  her  head.  He  being  much  affriffhted  and  amazed, 
began  to  bless  him,  and  at  last  asked  her  who  she  was, 


and  what  she  wanted  t  To  which  she  said,  <  I  am 
the  spirit  of  such  a  woman,  who  lived  with  Walker ; 
and  being  got  with  child  by  him,  he  promised  to 
send  me  to  a  private  place,  where  I  should  be  well 
looked  to  till  1  was  brought  to  bed  and  well  again, 
and  then  I  should  come  again  and  keep  his  house. 

'^ '  And  accordingly,'  said  the  apparition,  *  I  was 
one  night  late  sent  away  with  one  Mark  Sharp, 
who  upon  a  moor  (naming  a  place  that  the  miller 
knew)  slew  me  with  a  pick,  (such  as  men  dig  cods 
withal,)  and  gave  me  those  five  wounds,  and  after 
threw  my  body  into  a  coal-pit  hard  by,  and  hid  the 
pick  under  a  bank,  and  his  shoes  and  stockings  be- 
mg  bloudy,  he  endeavored  to  wash,  but  seeing  the 
blood  would  not  wash  forth,  he  hid  them  there.' 
And  the  apparition  further  told  the  miller  that  he 
must  be  the  man  to  reveal  it,  or  else  that  she  must 
still  appear  and  haunt  him.  The  miller  returned 
home  very  sad  and  heavy,  but  spoke  not  one  word 
of  what  he  had  seen,  but  eschewed  as  much  as  he 
oonld  to  stay  in  the  mill  within  night  without  com- 
pany, thinlung  thereby  to  escape  the  seeing  again 
of  that  frightful  apparition. 

**  But  notwithstanding,  one  night  when  it  began 
to  be  dark,  the  apparition  met  him  again,  and 
seemed  very  fierce  and  cruel,  and  threatened  him, 
that  if  he  did  not  reveal  the  murder,  she  would  cer- 
tainly pursue  and  haunt  him.  Yet  for  all  this,  he 
still  concealed  it  until  St.  Thomas'  Eve  before 
Christmas,  when  being,  soon  after  sunset,  walking  * 
in  his  garden,  she  appeared  again,  and  then  so 
threatened  and  afl!Hghted  him,  that  he  faithfully 
promised  to  reveal  it  next  morning. 

"  In  the  morning  he  wrote  to  a  magistrate,  and 
made  the  whole  matter  known,  with  all  the  circum- 
stances ;  and  diligent  search  being  made,  the  body 
was  found  in  a  coal-pit,  with  &re  wounds  in  the 
head,  and  the  pick,  and  shoes,  and  stockings  yet 
bloudy,  in  every  circumstance  as  the  apj^rition  had 
related  unto  the  miller.  Whereupon  Walker  and 
Mark  Sharp  were  both  apprehended,  but  would 
confess  nothing.  At  the  assizes  following  (I  think 
it  was  Durham)  they  were  arraigned,  found  guilty, 
condemned,  and  executed,  but  I  could  never  hear 
that  they  confessed  the  fact.  There  were  some 
that  reported  that  the  apparition  did  appear  to  the 
judge,  or  the  foreman  of  the  jury,  (who  was 
alive  in  Chester-in-the-Street  about  ten  years  ago, 
as  I  have  been  credibly  informed,)  but  of  that  1 
know  no  certainty. 

"  There  are  many  persons  yet  alive  that  can  re- 
niember  this  strange  murder,  and  the  discovery  of 
it ;  for  it  was,  and  sometimes  is,  as  much  discoursed 
of  in  the  north  country  as  anything  that  almost 
hath  ever  been  heard  of,  and  the  relation  printed, 
though  now  not  to  be  gotten.  I  relate  this  with  the 
greater  confidence,  (Uiough  I  may  fail  in  some  of 
the  circumstances,)  because  I  saw  and  read  tlir 
letter  that  was  sent  to  Serjeant  Hutton,  who  thep 
lived  at  Goldshrugh,  in  Yorkshire,  from  the  judge 
before  whom  Walker  and  Mark  Sharp  were  tri^, 
and  by  whom  they  were  condemned,  and  had  a 
copy  of  it  until  about  the  year  1658,  when  I  had 
it  and  many  other  books  and  papers  taken  from  mu 
And  this  I  confess  to  be  one  of  the  most  convincina 
stories  (being  of  undoubted  verity)  that  ever  I  reat^ 
heard,  or  knew  of,  and  carrieth  with  it  the  most 
evident  force  to  make  the  most  incredulous  spirit  to 
be  satisfied  that  there  are  really  sometimes  such 
things  as  apparitions." 

Doctor  Henry  More  thought  this  story  so  "  co 
siderable,"  that  he  mentioned  it  to  a  friend  of  his 
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a  prudent  intelligent  person,  Dr.  J.  D.,  who,  of 
his  own  accord,  offered  him,  it  being  a  thing  of 
such  consequence,  to  send  to  a  friend  of  his  in  the 
north  for  greater  assurance  of  the  truth  of  the 
narration,  which  motion,  he  (Dr.  H.  M.)  wil- 
lingly embracing,  he  (Dr.  J.  D.)  accordingly  sent. 
The  answer  to  his  letter,  from  his  friend,  Mr. 
Shepherdson,  was  tliis  : — 

•*  I  have  done  what  I  can  to  inform  myself  of  the 
passage  of  Sharp  and  Walker.  There  are  very  few 
men  that  1  could  meet,  that  were  then  men,  or  at 
the  tryal,  saving  these  two  in  the  enclosed  paper, 
both  men  at  that  time,  and  both  at  Uie  tryal.  And 
for  Mr.  Lundey,  he  lived  next  door  to  Walker ;  and 
what  he  hath  given  under  his  hand,  can  depose,  if 
there  were  occasion.  The  other  gentleman  writ 
his  attestation  with  his  own  hand,  but  I  being  not 
there,  got  not  his  name  to  it.  I  could  have  sent 
you  twenty  hands  that  could  have  said  thus  much, 
and  more,  by  hear-say,  but  I  thought  these  most 
proper,  that  could  spesik  from  their  own  eyes  and 
ears." 

Thus  far,  Mr.  Shepherdson,  the  doctor's  dis- 
creet and  faithful  inteUigencer.  Now  for  Mr. 
Lumley^s  testimony,  it  is  this : — 

"  Mr.  William  Lumley,  of  Lamley,  being  an  an- 
cient gentleman,  and  at  the  tryal  of  Walker  and 
Sharp,  upon  the  murder  of  Anne  Walker,  saith — 
That  he  doth  very  well  remember  that  the  said 
Anne  was  servant  to  Walker,  and  that  she  was 
supposed  to  be  with  child,  but  would  not  disclose 
by  whom.  But,  being  removed  to  her  aunt's  in 
the  same  town,  called  Dame  Carie,  told  her  aunt 
that  he  that  had  ^oX  her  with  child  would  take  care 
both  of  her  and  it,  and  bid  her  not  trouble  herself. 
Afler  some  time  she  had  been  at  her  aunt's,  it  was 
observed  that  Sharp  came  to  Lumley  one  night, 
being  a  sworn  brother  of  the  said  Walker's,  and 
they  two,  that  night,  called  her  forth  from  her  aunt's 
house,  which  night  she  was  murdered. 

"  About  fourteen  days  afler  the  murder,  there 
appeared  to  one  Graime,  a  fuller,  at  his  mill,  six 
miles  from  Lumley,  the  likeness  of  a  woman,  with 
her  hair  about  her  head,  and  the  appearance  of  five 
pounds  in  her  head,  as  the  said  Graime  gave  it  in 
evidence.  That  that  appearance  bid  him  ffo  to  a 
justice  of  peace,  and  relate  to  him  how  that  Walker 
and  Sharp  had  murdered  her,  in  such  a  place  as 
she  was  murdered ;  but  he,  fearing  to  disclose  a 
thing  of  that  nature  against  a  person  of  credit,  as 
Walker  was,  would  not  have  done  it ;  but  she  con- 
tinually appearing  night  by  night  to  him,  and  pul- 
Img  the  doathes  off  his  bed,  told  him  he  should  never 
rest  till  he  had  disclosed  it.  Upon  which,  the  said 
Graime  did  go  to  a  justice  of  peace,  and  related  the 
whole  matter.  Whereupon  the  justice  of  peace 
granted  warrants  against  Walker  and  Sharp,  and 
committed  them  to  prison.  But  they  found  bail 
to  appear  at  the  next  assizes.  At  which  time  they 
came  to  their  tryal,  and  upon  the  evidence  of  the 
circumstances  with  that  of  Graime  of  the  apparition, 
they  were  both  found  guilty,  and  executed. 

**  William  Lumley." 

♦*  The  other  testimony  is  of  Mr.  James  Smart,  of 
the  city  of  Durham,  who  saith— That  the  tryal  of 
Sharp  and  Walker  was  in  the  month  of  August, 
1631,  before  Judge  Davenport.  One  Mr.  Fairhair 
gave  it  in  evidence  upon  oath,  that  he  see  the  like- 
ness of  a  child  stand  upon  Walker's  shoulders  dur- 


ing the  time  of  the  tryal.  At  which  time  the  judge 
was  very  much  troubled,  and  gave  sentence  that 
night  the  tryal  was ;  which  was  a  thing  never  used 
in  Durham  before,  nor  after." 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  between  Mr. 
Webster  and  Dr.  Henry  More,  as  to  the  nature  of 
this  apparition — the  former  holding  it  to  have  been 
the  **  astral  spirit  of  Anne  Walker ;  the  other  de- 
riding this  as  a  fantastic  conceit  of  the  Paraoel- 
sists,  and  insisting  that  it  was  her  soul.  Perhaps 
the  two  opinions  are  not  irreconcilable.  However, 
we  will  not  stop  to  reconcile  them  here,  but  relate 
one  more  story,  and  let  the  reader  go  to  bed. 

Some  years  ago,  when  travelling  in  Germany, 
it  was  our  fortune  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  who  was  the  subject 
of  a  most  strange  and  frightful  spuritual  visitation. 
In  the  year  1838,  he  had  been  appointed  to  a  vil- 
Uge  parish,  and  entered  upon  his  work  with  an 
ardor  that  distinguished  him  in  all  his  pursuits. 
The  first  night  that  he  spent  in  his  own  residence, 
he  could  not  sleep  ;  hour  after  hour,  he  lay  tossing 
on  his  restless  bed,  and  rose  in  the  morning  with- 
out having  closed  an  eye.  He  attributed  this, 
however,  to  the  excitement  of  his  spirits,  the 
strange  bed,  the  fatigue  of  his  journey — m  short, 
to  any  cause  but  what  proved  to  be  the  true  one. 
The  second  night  came,  and  he  rested  no  better  ; 
the  third  and  the  fourth  equally  failed  to  bring  him 
repose.  He  changed  his  hour  of  going  to  bed, 
worked  hard  during  the  day,  did  everything  possi- 
ble to  win  sleep  to  his  pillow,  but  in  vain.  It 
might  be  on  the  seventh  or  the  eighth  night  that 
he  felt,  as  he  lay  feverishly  turning  from  side  to 
side,  something  sitting,  as  he  thought,  on  the  side 
of  his  bed.  He  sat  up,  groped  with  his  hand 
over  the  bed-coverings,  to  the  place  where  the 
pressure  seemed  to  be,  and  was  sensible  of  some- 
thing that  3rielded  to  a  push,  but  immediately  afier 
returned  to  its  former  place.  He  got  up,  and 
lighted  a  candle ;  there  was  no^ng  to  be  seen  on 
the  bed,  nothing  to  be  found  in  the  room,  that 
could  have  been  the  cause  of  his  sensations.  He 
lay  down  again,  leaving  the  light  burning,  and 
now  first  did  a  superstitious  awe  steal  over  him, 
when  he  felt  the  weight  on  the  bed-side  as  before, 
while  his  eyes  assured  him  that  nothing  visible 
occupied  the  place.  Of  sleep  there  was  now  no 
hope,  and  not  only  for  that  night,  but  for  many 
following,  till  the  health  of  the  roan,  thus  at  once 
deprived  of  his  natural  rest,  and  pursued  by  the 
terrors  of  an  invisible  world,  began  perceptibly  to 
give  way.  This  had  gone  on  about  a  fortnight, 
when  he  began  to  see  something.  It  was  the 
shape  of  a  woman  veiled  from  head  to  foot,  as  it 
seemed,  in  a  gray  mist,  sitting  on  the  bed.  The 
haunted  man  began  to  fear  for  his  reason ;  he  wrote 
to  Schubert,  to  Dr.  Kemer,  to  Professor  Eschen- 
mayer,  to  every  one  he  could  hear  of,  as  versed 
in  the  secrets  of  psychology  ;  he  detailed  his  suf- 
ferings ;  he  supplicated  help.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  correspondence  had  no  result  but  that 
of  rendering  the  case  more  hopeless.  The  sufferer 
travelled  from  one  master  of  tiie  mystic  science  to 
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another ;  and  it  was  while  on  a  visit  to  Schubert 
that  we  became  acquainted  with  him.  Of  course 
all  that  could  be  done  for  him  was  done,  and 
amounted  to  just — ^nothing.  He  returned  in  de- 
spair to  his  parish ;  and,  to  put  the  reality  of  the 
apparition  to  a  new  test,  be  spoke  to  it.  It  an- 
swered. He  related  this  to  his  friends;  they 
smiled,  and  said  his  poetical  temperament  was  car- 
rying him  too  far.  More  than  one  said,  "  Send 
your  spectre  to  me ;  if  there  be  anything  in  her, 
I  *11  find  it  out.'*  He  promised  to  do  so,  and  kept 
his  promise.  Sleep,  so  long  a  stranger,  revisited 
his  bed ;  but  the  next  morning,  the  rash  inviter 
was  sure  to  come,  and  say,  one  visit  was  enough 
for  him,  a  second  such  night  would  drive  him 
frantic.  The  niece  of  the  clergyman,  who  was 
his  house-keeper,  a  good-hearted  and  religious  girl, 
heard  of  this,  and  begged  her  uncle  to  send  her  the 
apparition ;  he  did  it  from  time  to  time,  to  have  a 
night's  sleep.  The  phantom-lady,  in  all  her  visits 
to  others,  kept  silence  ;  no  one  but  the  clergyman 
ever  heard  her  speak ;  perhaps,  because  no  one 
else  had  the  courage  to  speak  to  her.  But  tohal 
she  said  to  him,  he  oould  never  be  induced  to  tell. 
So  stood  the  matter  when  we  were  brought  into 
contact  with  him ;  as,  for  aught  we  know,  it  stands 
to  this  hour.  From  other  sources  we  have  learned 
that  he  oi\en  passes  his  night  in  the  open  air,  to 
evade  the  dreaded  visitation,  unwilling  to  lay  too 
heavy  a  tax  on  the  self-sacrificing  affections  of  his 
niece.  At  such  times,  his  village-parishioners 
often  lie  awake  till  the  dawn,  listening  with  a 
heart-clutching  fear  to  the  unearthly  tones  which 
his  voice  and  his  guitar  conspire  to  send  forth  into 
the  shuddering  night. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

Sparks'  Writings  of  Washington.  N.  York  : 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

The  present  is  the  eighth  volume  of  this  valuable 
publication,  and  contains  the  correspondence  and 
miscellaneous  papers  relating  to  the  American  rev- 
olution. And  therein  do  S\e  noble,  benevolent, 
high-toned  and  clear-sighted  qualities  of  Washing- 
ton's mind  abundantly  appear.  Now  that  the  work 
b  published  at  a  price  which  puts  it  within  the  reach 
of  roost  persons,  we  do  hope  this  true  portraiture  of 
Washington  will  be  closely  studied  by  his  country- 
men. We  do  not  know  what  more  valuable  gifl  an 
American  parent  could  give  to  his  sons  than  this 
work.— JV.  Y.  Com.  Ado, 

The  most  superb  Gift  Book  of  the  season,  that 
has  come  to  our  knowledge,  has  been  prepared,  at 
great  outlay  of  time  and  money,  by  Messrs.  Wiley 
&  Putnam  ;  and  in  point  of  national  interest,  nov- 
elty and  external  beauty  surpasses  anjrthing  of  the 
kind  we  have  seen  from  the  London  press.  It  is 
called  "  Pearls  of  American  Poetry,'*  these  pearls 
being  choice  selections  from  the  fugitive  or  occa- 
sional pieces  of  the  most  prominent  among  our  bards 
— for  instance,  the  **  Excelsior"  of  Ix)ngfellow, 
Halleck's  exquisite  stanzas  on  "  Love,"  and  bright 
gems  from  the  writings  of  Bryant  and  others. 
These  are  printed,  most  delicately  and  perfectly,  in 
lithograph  German  text,  on  Bristol  board,  each  page 
being  framed  by  a  rich  illuminated  arabesque  border 


in  gold,  silver  and  colors,  with  illustrative  vignettes 
wrought  in  the  borders.  To  give  an  idea  of  the 
labor  hestowed  on  this  work,  we  can  mention  that 
for  every  color  there  is  a  distinct  impression  from  a 
single  stone ;  and  as  on  some  of  the  pages  there  are 
seven  colors  employed,  it  follows  that  for  eacli  of 
these  pages  there  have  been  seven  stones  used,  in 
seven  impressions.  The  binding  is  chaste,  rich  and 
solid,  somewhat  afler  the  old  English  style — dark 
morocco,  with  very  little  gilding  or  embossing. 
The  form  is  quarto. — iV.  y.  Com.  Adv. 

Evangeline — A  Tale  of  Acadie.  By  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow.   Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Co. 

A  dainty  little  book — fair,  slender,  delicate,  at- 
tractive, as  the  heroine  of  its  touching  story.  Writ- 
ten in  hexameters,  it  has  a  chassez-ing  movement 
which  does  not  at  first  seem  favorable  for  the  expres- 
sion of  the  pathetic,  but  before  we  finish  we  are 
willing  to  follow  the  poet  at  his  own  pace.  Evan- 
geline pursuing  her  rainbow-like  lover  across  the 
continent,  and  through  life,  to  the  very  gates  of 
death,  is  a  picture  almost  too  melancholy  for  pleas- 
ure ;  but  Mr.  Longfellow  has  long  since  proved  his 
power  to  draw  us  as  be  will,  let  the  subject  be  what 
It  may.  He  modestly  calls  this  a  tale ;  and  leaves 
others  to  decide  whether  or  not  it  be  a  poem  too. 
At  any  rate  it  is  full  of  poetry — and  music,  and  reli- 
gion, and  all  that  is  pure  and  good.  At  another 
time  we  shall  make  a  few  extracts. — Christian  Inq. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Gen.  Scott. — Should  the  rumor  of  an  inten- 
tion to  recall  Gen.  Scott  from  the  scene  of  his  tri- 
umphs prove  to  have  any  foundation,  it  will  inflict 
a  pang  upon  all  who  can  sympathize  with  the 
indignant  swelling  of  a  noble  heart,  ungratefully 
treated  ;  and  it  would  be  likely  to  make  him  the 
next  president,  were  not  Gen.  Taylor  in  the  field. 

Gen.  Scott  has  been  so  generally  found  to  be 
right,  that  we  for  one  will  not  believe  him  in  the 
wrong,  till  it  be  proved.  Much  as  we  value  the 
reputation  of  Gen.  Worth,  it  is  not  of  equal  im- 
portance to  that  of  the  commander-in-ichief.  Bo- 
sides,  a  court  of  inquiry  has  decided  that  the 
subordinate  was  wrong.  We  have  seen  (Colonel 
Duncan's  answer  to  Gen.  Scott's  general  order, 
and  think  he  could  not  expect  to  escape  the  arrest, 
which  he  deliberately,  or  passionately,  provoked. 

It  seems  that  the  breach  between  Gen.  Worth 
and  his  commander  began  previous  to  the  battles 
before  Mexico ; — and  yet  how  freely,  how  gener- 
ously, does  he  praise  Gen.  Wortli  I 

A  NeW  York  writer,  some  months  ago,  speak- 
ing of  Gen.  Scott,  said,  **  And  if  there  be  a  rent  in 
Cesar's  cloak,  remember  that  it  covers  C»sar." 

Our  own  afiectionate  attachment  to  the  character 
of  Gen.  Scott,  dates  from  the  time  of  the  trouble 
about  the  "  sympathizers,"  and  the  north-eastern 
boundary.  It  was  much  owing  to  hun  that  the 
peace  was  not  broken  with  England,  on  that  occa- 
sion. He  has  again  shown,  in  his  conduct  before 
the  city  of  Mexico^hat  he  preferred  the  chance  of 
peace,  to  victory. 

To  recall  Gen.  Scott  will  be  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility upon  the  administration,  which  will  then 
rightly  bear  the  blame  of  any  future  disaster. 
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PaospccTus. — This  work  is  conducted  in  the  spirit  of 
Littell's  Museum  of  Forei^  Literature,  (which  was  favor- 
■My  received  by  the  public  for  twenty  years,)  but  as  it  is 
twice  as  large,  and  appears  so  oAen,  we  not  only  give 
spirit  and  freshness  to  it  by  many  thines  which  we're  ex- 
cluded by  a  month's  delay,  but  while  thus  extending  our 
scope  and  gathering  a  greater  and  more  attractive  variety^ 
are  ahle  so  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial  part  of 
our  literary,  historical,  and  political  harvest,  as  fully  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  elaborate  and  stately  Essays  of  the  E'linburrh^ 
Quarterly,  and  other  Reviews ;  and  Blaektoood's  noble 
criticisms  on  Poetry,  his  keen  political  Commentaries, 
highly  wrought  Tales,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  ana 
mountain  Scenery  ;  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious  Spectator, 
the  sparkling  Examiner,  the  judicious  Athenaum,  the 
busy  and  industrious  IMerary  Gazette,  the  sensible  and 
comprehensive  Britannia,  the  sober  and  respectable  Chris- 
tian  Observer;  these  are  intermixed  witn  the  Military 
and  Naval  reminiscences  of  the  United  Service,  and  witn 
the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  University,  New  Monthly, 
Praser%  TaiV8,Ainstcorth%  Hood's,  ana  Sporting  Mag- 
azines, and  of  Chambers^  admirable  JoumaL  We  do  not 
consider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  Punch ;  and,  when  we  tliink  itffood  enough,  make 
use  of  the  thunder  of  The  THmes,  We  shall  increase  our 
variety  by  importations  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
from  the  new  growth  of  the  British  colonies. 

The  steamship  has  brouffht  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
into  our  neighborhood ;  and  will  greatlv  multiplj  our  con- 
nections, as  Merchants,  Travellers,  and  Politicians,  with 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  so  that  much  more  than  ever  it 


now  becomes  every  intelligent  American  to  be  informed 
of  the  condition  and  changes  of  foreign  countries.  And 
this  not  only  because  of  their  nearer  connection  with  our- 
selves, hut  because  the  nations  seem  to  be  hastening, 
through  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  some  new  state  of 
things,  which  the  merely  political  prophet  cannot  compute 
or  foresee. 

Geographical  Discoveries,  the  progress  of  Colonizatioo, 
(which  is  extending  over  the  whole  world,)  and  Vovages 
and  Travels,  will  be  fiivorite  matter  for  our  selections ; 
and,  in  general,  we  shall  systematically  and  very  ally 
acquaint  our  readers  with  the  great  department  of  Foreign 
aflairs^  without  entirely  neglectin?  our  own. 

White  we  aspire  to  make  the  Living  Age  desirable  to 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  movement — to  Statesmen,  Divines,  Law- 

Jrers,  and  Physicians — to  men  of  business  and  men  of 
eisure— it  is  still  a  stronger  ohiect  to  make  it  attractive 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Children.  We  believe  that 
we  can  thus  do  some  good  in  our  day  and  generation :  and 
hope  to  make  the  work  indispensable  in  every  well-in- 
formed family.  We  say  indispensable,  because  in  this 
day  of  cheap  literature  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  against 
the  influx  ot  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicious  in  morals, 
in  any  other  way  than  by  fumishinff  a  sufficient  supply 
of  a  healthy  character.  The  mental  and  moral  appetite 
must  be  gratified. 

We  hope  that^  by  *' winnotmn^  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff,"  by  providing  abundantly  for  the  imagination,  and 
by  a  large  collection  of  Biography,  Voyages  and  Travels, 
History,  and  more  solid  matter,  we  may  produce  a  work 
which  shall  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will 
aspire  to  raise  the  stan(Urd  of  public  taste. 


TxaMS.— The  Liviifo  Agb  is  published  every  Satur- 
day.  by  E.  Littell  &  Co.,  comer  of  Tremont  and  Brom- 
field  sts.,  Boston  ;  Price  124  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars 
a  year  in  advance.  Remittances  for  any  period  will  be 
thankfully  received  and  promptly  attended  to.  fV  To 
insure  regularity  in  mailing  the  work,  orders  should  be 
addreseedto  the  qfflee  qf  publication,  as  above. 

dubs,  paying  a  year  in  advance,  will  be  supplied  as 
foUows  :— 

Four  copies  for  ....  $20  00 
Nine  "  "  .  .  .  .  t40  00 
Twelve "      "       .       ,        .        .   160  00 


Complete  sets,  in  filteen  volumes,  to  the  end  of  1847, 
handsomely  bound,  and  packed  in  neat  boxes,  are  for  sale 
at  thirty  dollars. 

Any  volume  may  be  had  separately  at  two^  dollars, 
bound,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 

Any  number  may  be  had  for  124centt}  and  it  may 
be  worth  while  for  subscribers  or  purchasers  to  complete 
any  broken  volumes  they  may  have,  and  thus  greatly  en- 
hance their  value. 

Binding.—'We  hind  the  work  in  a  uniform,  strong,  and 
good  style ;  and  where  customers  bring  their  numbers  in 
good  order,  can  generally  give  them  bound  volumes  in  ex- 
change without  any  delay.  The  price  of  the  binding  is 
60  cents  a  volume.  As  they  are  always  bound  to  one 
pattern,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  matching  the  future 
volumes. 


Afireneies,^We  are  desirous  of  making  arrangements, 
in  ail  parU  of  North  America,  for  increasinff  the  circula- 
tion of  this  work— and  for  doing  this  a  liberal  commission 
will  be  allowed  to  gentlemen  who  will  interest  themselves 
in  the  business.  And  we  will  ffladly  correspond  on  this 
subject  with  any  agent  who  will  sena  us  undoubted  refer- 
ences. 


Postage.— When  sent  with  the  cover  on,  the  Living 
Age  consists  of  three  sheets,  and  is  rated  as  a  pamphlet, 
at  4i  cents.  But  when  sent  without  the  cover,  it  comes 
within  the  definition  of  a  newspaper  given  in  the  law, 
and  cannot  legally  be  cbarsed  with  more  than  newspaper 
postage,  (II  cts.)    We  add  the  definition  alluded  to  :— 

A  newspaper  is  "any  printed  publication,  issued  in 
numbers,  consisting  of  not  more  than  two  sheets,  and 
published  at  short,  stated  intervals  of  not  more  than  one 
month,  conveying  intelligence  of  passing  events." 

Monthly  parts. — For  such  as  prefer  it  in  that  form,  the 
Living  Aee  is  put  up  in  monthly  parts,  containing  four  or 
five  w«ekljr  numbers.  In  this  snape  it  shows  to  great 
advantage  in  comparison  with  other  works,  containing  in 
each  part  double  the  matter  of  any  of  the  Quarterlies. 
But  we  recommend  the  weekly  numbers,  as  fresher  and 
fuller  of  life.  Postage  on  the  monthly  parts  is  about  14 
cents.  The  volumes  are  published  quarterly,  each  volume 
containing  as  much  matter  as  a  quarterly  review  gives  in 
eighteen  months. 


Washwotoh,  27  Dec,  1845. 
Of  all  the  Periodical  Journals  devoted  to  literature  and  science  which  abound  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  this 
has  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  useful.    It  coniains  indeed  the  exposition  only  of  the  current  literature  of  ths 
English  langiia^,  but  this  by  its  immense  extent  and  comprehension  includas  a  portraiture  of  the  human  mind  ia 
the  utmost  expansion  of  the  present  age.  ^  Q.  ADAMS. 
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Prom  the  Dublin  UnlTenity  Maguino. 
THE     ELOQUENCE    OF    THE    CAMP — NAPOLEON 
BQNAPAETE. 

The  sayings  of  soldiers  aod  those  related  to  them 
haTe  been  memorable  in  all  ages. 

A  Lacedemonian  mother,  addressing  her  son 
going  to  battle,  said — "  Return  living  with  your 
shield,  or  dead  upon  it." 

Xerxes,  menacing  Leonidas  with  the  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  of  his  army,  said-^-**  Our  arrows  will 
obscure  the  sun."  "  Well,"  replied  the  Spartan, 
^*  we  shall  fight  allthe  better  in  the  shade." 

Commanders  have  been  remarkable  for  the  ready 
tact  of  their  improvisations.  Cesar  stumbled  and 
fell  on  landing  in  Africa.  He  instantly  affected 
to  kiss  the  soil,  and  exclaimed—^**  Afirica !  I  em- 
brace thee." 

When  Dessaix  received  his  death-wound  at  Ma- 
rengo, his  last  words  were — *'  Go  and  assure  the 
First  Consul  that  my  only  regret  in  leaving  life  is, 
that  I  have  not  done  enough  to  be  remembered  by 
posterity." 

A  drummer,  one  of  whose  arms  was  carried 
away  by  a  cannon  ball  at  the  moment  he  received 
an  order  to  beat  the  *'  charge,"  exclaimed — **  I 
Vave  still  oue  hand  left,"  aud  beat  with  the  re- 
maining liand. 

On  catching  the  first  sight  of  the  Mamelukes, 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  in  view  of  the  p3nramids,  Bonaparte,  riding 
before  the  ranks,  cried — **  Soldiers !  from  the 
summits  of  yonder  pyramids  forty  generations  are 
watching  you." 

To  a  troop  of  artillery  which  had  failed  in  their 
duty,  he  said — "  This  flag  that  you  have  basely 
deserted  shall  be  placed  in  the  Temple  of  Mars, 
covered  with  crape — your  corps  is  disbanded." 

On  hearing  the  first  gun  of  the  enemy  at  Fried- 
land,  he  exclaimed — "  Soldiers !  it  is  an  auspicious 
day.     It  is  ihe  anniversary  of  Marengo." 

The  fourth  regiment  of  the  line  on  one  occasion 
lost  its  eagle — "  What  have  you  done  with  your 
eagle  ? '  *  asked  Napoleon .  "A  regiment  that  loses 
its  eagle  has  lost  all.  Yes,  but  I  see  two  stand- 
ards that  you  have  taken.  'Tis  well,"  concluded 
he,  with  a  smile — **  you  shall  have  another  eagle." 

He  presented  Moreau,  on  one  occasion,  with  a 
magnificent  pair  of  pistols  as  a  cadeau.  '*  I  in- 
tended J*  said  he,  "  to  have  got  the  names  of  your 
victories  engraved  upon  them,  but  there  was  not 
room  for  them." 

A  sentinel  who  allowed  General  Jonbert  to  enter 
Napoleon's  tent  without  giving  the  password  was 
brought  before  him — "  Go,"  said  he — "  the  man 
who  forced  the  Tyrol  may  well  force  a  sentinel." 

A  general  officer,  not  eminently  distinguished, 
«ioe  solicited  a  marshal's  baton — *'  It  is  not  I 
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I  that  make  marshals,"   said  he — '*  it    is  victo- 
|ries." 

On  the  field  of  Austerlitz,  a  young  Russian  of 
ficer,  taken  prisoner,  was  brought  before  him — 
'*  Sire,"  said  the  young  man,  **  let  me  be  shot !  I 
have  sufifered  my  guns  to  be  taken."  '*  Young 
man,"  said  he,  "  be  consoled !  Those  who  are 
conquered  by  my  soldiers,  may  still  have  titles  to 
glory." 

When  the  Duke  of  Montebello,  to  whom  he 
was  tenderly  attached,  received  a  mortal  wound 
from  a  cannon  baU,  Napoleon,  then  in  the  meridian 
of  his  imperial  glory,  rushed  to  the  litter  on  which 
the  dying  hero  was  stretched,  and  embracing  him, 
and  betlewing  his  forehead  with  his  tears,  uttered 
these  untranslatable  words — '^  Lannes !  me  re« 
connais  tu  ?— c*est  Bonaparte !  c*est  ton  ami !" 

In  the  Russian  campaign  he  spirited  on  hia 
troops  by  the  assurance — *'  Soldiers !  Russia  is 
impelled  by  fate!  Let  its  destiny  be  accom- 
plished!" 

On  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Moscowa,  the 
sun  rose  with  uncommon  splendor  in  an  unclouded 
firmament — **  Behold !"  exclaimed  Napoleon  to 
his  soldiers,  'Mt  is  the  sun  of  Austerlitz." 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  battle  of  Auster- 
litz was  commenced  at  sunrise,  and  that  on  that 
occasion  the  sun  rose  with  extraordinary  splendor. 

At  Montereau  the  guns  of  a  battery  near  his  staff 
were  ine^ctive,  owing  to  having  been  ill-pointed 
Napoleon  dismounted  from  his  charger,  and  pointed 
them  with  his  own  hands,  never  losing  the  skill  he 
acquired  as  an  artillery  officer.  The  grenadiers 
of  his  guard  did  not  conceal  their  terror  at  seeing 
the  cannon  balls  of  the  enemy  falling  around  him — 
"  Have  no  fears  for  me,"  he  observed,  "  the  ball 
destined  to  kill  me  has  not  yet  been  cast." 

In  his  celebrated  march  from  Frejus  to  Paris,  on 
his  return  from  Elba,  one  of  the  regiments  at  Greno- 
ble hesitated  before  declaring  for  him.  He,  with 
a  remarkable  instinct,  leaped  from  his  horse,  and 
unbuttoning  the  breast  of  the  grey  surtout  he  usu- 
ally wore,  laid  bare  his  breast — "  If  there  be  an 
individual  among  you,"  said  he,  "  who  would  de- 
sire to  kill  his  general — his  emperor — ^let  him  fire." 

It  was,  however,  in  his  harangues  to  the  sol* 
diers,  delivered  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and 
inspired  by  the  exigency  of  the  occasion,  and  by 
the  circumstances  with  which  he  found  himself 
surrounded,  that  his  peculiar  excellence  as  an  or^ 
ator  was  developed.  The  same  instinct  of  improv- 
isation which  prompted  so  many  of  his  strategical 
evolutions,  was  manifested  in  his  language  and 
sentiments.  At  an  age,  and  in  the  practice  of  a 
profession,  in  which  the  resources  of  the  orator  ara 
not  usually  available  or  even  accessible,  he  evinced 
a  fertility,  a  suppleness,  and  a  finesse,  which  bor 
dered  on  the  marveUous,  and  which,  with  aa 
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audience  not  highly  infonned,  might  easily  pass  for 
inspiration.  What  language  it  were  best  to  use, 
what  conduct  it  were  best  to  pursue,  and  what 
character  it  were  best  to  assume  on  each  occasion 
which  presented  itself,  he  appeared  to  know  in- 
stantaneously and  instinctively,  without  consider- 
ation ,  and  without  apparent  effort  of  judgment.  He 
gained  his  knowledge  from  no  teacher,  for  he  never 
had  a  mentor ;  he  gained  it  not  from  experience, 
for  he  had  not  years.  He  had  it  as  a  gift.  It 
was  a  natural  instinct.  While  he  captured  the 
pontifical  cities,  and  sent  the  treasures  of  art 
of  the  Vatican  to  Paris,  he  was  profoundly  rever- 
ential to  the  pope.  Seeking  an  interview  with 
the  Archduke  Charles,  the  lieutenant  of  artillery 
sprung  from  the  people,  met  the  descendant  of  the 
Ccsars  with  all  the  pride  of  an  equal,  and  all  the 
elevated  courtesy  of  a  high-bom  chevalier.  He 
enforced  discipline,  honored  the  arts  and  sciences, 
protected  religion  and  property,  and  respected  age 
and  sex.  In  the  city  he  sacked,  he  put  sentinels 
at  the  church  doors  to  prevent  the  desecration  of 
the  altar.  To  set  the  example  of  respect  for  di- 
vine things,  he  commanded  his  marshals  with  the 
staffs  to  attend  mass.  He  managed  opinion,  and 
twined  popular  prejudice  to  the  purposes  of  power. 
In  Egypt,  he  would  wear  the  turban  and  quote  the 
Koran.  His  genius  for  administration  was  no  way 
inferior  to  his  genius  for  conquest.  He  could  not 
brook  a  superior,  even  when  his  rank  and  position 
were  subordinate. 

In  his  first  Italian  campaign,  as  the  general  of 
khe  Directory,  he  treated,  not  in  the  name  of  the 
directors,  but  in  the  name  of  Bonaparte.  He  was 
not  merely  commander-in-chief  of  the  army — he 
was  its  master ;  and  the  army  felt  this,  and  the 
republican  tacitly  acknowledged  it.  The  oldest 
generals  quailed  under  the  eagle-eye  of  this  youth 
of  five-and-twenty. 

His  eloquence  of  the  field  has  no  example  in 
ancient  or  modern  times.  His  words  are  not  the 
words  of  a  mortal.  They  are  the  announcements 
of  an  oracle.  It  is  not  to  the  enemies  that  are 
opposed  to  him  that  he  speaks,  nor  do  his  words 
refer  to  the  country  he  invades.  He  addresses 
Europe,  and  speaks  of  the  world.  If  he  desig- 
nates the  army  he  leads,  it  is  the  grand  army  ! 
If  he  refers  to  the  nation  he  represents,  it  is  the 
GREAT  NATION  !  He  blots  empires  from  the  map 
with  the  dash  of  his  pen,  and  dots  down  new  king- 
doms with  the  hilt  of  his  sword.  He  pronounces 
the  fate  of  dynasties  amidst  thunder  and  lightning. 
His  voice  is  the  voice  of  destiny ! 

To  reproduce  his  highly  figuratire  language, 
af^r  the  fever  of  universal  enthusiasm,  in  the 
midst  of  which  it  was  uttered,  has  cooled  down, 
is  hazardous.  It  may  seem  to  border  on  the 
ridiculous.  Sublimity  itself,  when  the  hearer  is 
not  excited  to  the  proper  pitch,  does  so.  At  pres- 
ent, after  thirty  years  and  upwards  of  a  general 
peace,  the  very  generation  which  felt  the  enthu- 
siasm of  victory  has  nearly  passed  away,  and  an- 
other has  grown  up,  all  whose  aspirations  have 
been  directed  to  far  difT  rent  objects.    Other  wants. 


other  wishes,  other  ideas,  other  sentiments — nay, 
even  other  prejudices — have  grown  up.  In  the 
days  of  Napoleon*s  splendor,  military  renown  was 
all  in  all.  The  revolution  had  swept  away  all  po- 
litical and  almost  all  geographical  landmarks.  An 
undefined  future  presented  itself  to  all  minds.  The 
marvellous  achievements  of  the  French  army  itself, 
led  by  a  boy  on  the  plains,  illustrated  in  other  days 
by  Roman  glory,  heated  all  imaginations  to  a  point 
which  enabled  them  to  admire  what  may  seem  to 
border  on  bombast  in  the  present  prevalence  of  the 
intellectual  over  the  imaginative,  and  of  the  prac- 
tical over  the  poetical. 

Let  the  reader,  then,  try  to  transport  himself 
back  to  the  exciting  scenes  amidst  which  Napoleon 
acted  and  spoke. 

At  six-and-twenty  he  superseded  Scherer  in  the 
command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  surrounded  with 
disasters,  oppressed  with  despair,  and  utterly  des- 
titute of  every  provision  necessary  for  the  well-be- 
ing of  the  soldier.  He  fell  upon  the  enemy  with 
all  the  confidence  of  victory  which  wonid  have 
been  inspired  by  superior  numbers,  discipline,  and 
equipment.  In  a  fortnight  the  whole  aspect  of 
things  was  changed ;  and  here  was  his  first  address 
to  the  army : — 

"Soldiers! — You  ha^ve,  in  fifVeen  dajrs,  guned 
six  victories,  taken  twenty-one  standards,  fifty  pieces 
of  cannon,  several  fortresses,  made  fifteen  hundred 
prisoners,  and  killed  or  wounded  more  than  ten 
thousand  men  !  You  have  equalled  the  conquerors 
of  Holland  and  the  Rhine.  Destitute  of  all  neces- 
saries, you  have  supplied  all  your  wants.  Without 
cannon,  you  have  gained  battles — without  bridges, 
you  have  crossed  rivers ! — without  shoes,  you  have 
made  forced  marches ! — without  brandy,  and  ofleu 
without  bread,  you  have  bivouacked!  Republicar4 
phalanxes,  soldiers  of  liberty,  alone  could  have  sut* 
vived  what  you  have  suffered !  Thanks  to  you,  sol- 
diers ! — ^your  grateful  country  has  reason  to  expect 
great  things  of  you !  You  have  still  battles  to  fight, 
towns  to  take,  rivers  to  pass.  Is  there  one  among 
you  whose  courage  is  relaxed  ?  Is  there  one  who 
would  prefer  to  return  to  the  barren  summits  of  the 
Apennines  and  the  Alps,  to  endure  patiently  the 
insults  of  these  soldier-slaves  ? 

"  No  ! — there  is  none  such  among  the  victors  of 
Montenotte,  of  Millesimo,  of  D^go,  and  of  Mondovi ! 

**  My  friends,  I  promise  you  this  glorious  con- 
quest ;  but  be  the  liberators,  and  not  the  scourges 
of  the  people  you  subdue  !** 

Such  addresses  acted  on  the  army  with  electrical 
efi!ect.  Bonaparte  had  only  to  walk  over  northern 
Italy,  passing  from  triumph  to  triumph  in  that  im- 
mortal campaign,  with  a  facility  and  rapidity  which 
resembled  the  shifting  views  of  a  phantasmagoria. 
He  entered  Milan,  and  there,  to  swell  and  stimu- 
late his  legions,  he  again  addressed  them  : — 

"  You  have  descended  from  the  summits  of  the 
Alps  like  a  cataract.  Piedmont  is  delivered.  Milan 
is  your  own.  Your  banners  wave  over  the  fertile 
plains  of  Lombardy.  You  have  passed  the  Po,  the 
Tessino,  the  Adda — ^those  vaunted  bulwarks  of  It- 
aly. Your  fathers,  your  mothers,  your  wives,  your 
sisters,  your  betrothed,  will  exult  in  your  triumphs, 
and  will  be  proud  to  claim  you  as  their  own.  x  es, 
soldiers,  you  have  done  much,  but  much  more  \b  stiU 
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to  be  accomplished.  WOl  you  lea^e  it  in  the  power 
ofposterity  to  say  that  in  Lombardy  you  have  found 
a  Capua  ?  Let  us  go  on !  We  have  still  forced 
inarches  to  make,  enemies  to  subdue,  laurels  to 
gather,  and  insults  to  avenge. 

*■  To  reestablish  the  capitol,  and  reerect  the  stat- 
ues of  its  heroes ;  to  awake  the  Roman  people  sunk 
under  the  torpor  of  ages  of  bondage  ; — ^behold  what 
remains  to  be  done !  After  accomplishinff  this,  yt>u 
will  return  to  your  hearths ;  and  your  fellow-citi- 
lens,  when  they  behold  yon  pass  them,  will  point 
at  you  and  say — He  was  a  soldter  of  the  army  of 
Italy  I'' 

Such  language  was  never  before  addressed  to  a 
French  army.  It  excited  the  soldiers  even  to  de- 
lirium. They  would  have  followed  him  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  Nor  was  such  an  event  foreign 
to  his  thoughts.  The  army  no  longer  obeyed — 
it  was  devoted.  It  was  not  led  by  a  mortal  com- 
mander— it  foUowed  a  demigod. 

When  he  sailed  from  the  shores  of  Prance,  on 
the  celebrated  expedition  to  Egypt,  the  destination 
of  the  fleet  was  confided  to  none  but  himself.  Its 
course  was  directed  first  to  Malta,  which,  as  is 
well  known,  submitted  without  resistance.  When 
lying  off  its  harbor,  Bonaparte  thus  addressed  the 
splendid  army  which  floated  around  him  : — 

"  Soldiers ! — You  are  a  wing  of  the  army  of  Eng- 
land. You  have  made  war  on  mountain  and  plain, 
and  have  made  sieges.  It  still  remains  for  you  to 
make  a  maritime  war.  The  legions  of  Rome,  which 
you  have  sometimes  imitated,  but  not  yet  equalled, 
warred  with  Carthage  by  turns  on  the  sea  and  on 
the  plains  of  Zama.  Victory  never  abandoned  them, 
because  they  were  brave  in  combat,  patient  under 
fatigue,  obedient  to  their  commanders,  and  firm 
agamst  their  foes.  But,  soldiers  \  Europe  has  its 
eyes  upon  you  ;  you  have  great  destinies  to  fulfil, 
littles  to  wage,  and  fatigues  to  suflfer." 

When  the  men  firom  the  mast  tops  discovered 
the  towers  of  Alexandria,  Bonaparte  first  announced 
to  them  the  destination  of  the  expedition ; — 

**  Frenchmen  ! — You  are  going  to  attempt  con- 
quests, the  efl[bcts  of  which  on  the  civilization  and 
commerce  of  the  world  are  incalcukble.  Behold 
the  first  city  we  are  about  to  attack.  It  was  built 
by  Alexander.*' 

As  he  advanced  through  Egypt  he  soon  per- 
ceived that  he  was  among  a  people  who  were  fa- 
natical, ignorant,  and  vindictive,  who  distrusted  the 
Christians,  but  who  still  more  profoundly  detested 
the  insults,  exactions,  pride,  and  tyranny  of  the 
Mamelukes.  To  flatter  their  prejudices  and  con- 
firm their  hatred,  he  addressed  them  in  a  proclar 
mation  conceived  in  their  own  Oriental  style  : — 

<<  Cadis,  Sheiks,  Imans,  Charbadgys,  they  will 
say  to  you  that  I  have  come  to  destroy  your  reli- 
gion !  Believe  them  not.  Tell  tliem4lutt  I  come 
to  restore  your  rights,  and  to  punish  your  usurpers, 
and  that  I,  much  more  than  the  Mamelukes,  respect 
€rod,  his  prophet,  and  the  Koran ! 

'*  Tell  it  to  the  people  that  all  men  are  equal  be- 
fore €^.  Say  that  wisdom,  talents,  and  virtue, 
alone  constitute  the  difference  between  man  and  man. 

*'  Is  there  on  your  land  a  fine  fimn  t — ^it  belongs 
to  the  Mamelukes     Is  there  anywhere  a  beautiml 


slave,  a  fine  horse,  a  splendid  house ! — they  all  be 
long  to  the  Mamelukes.  If  Egypt  be  really  their 
farm,  let  them  show  what  grant  God  has  given 
them  of  it.  But  God  is  just  and  merciful  towards 
his  people.  All  Egyptians  have  equal  rights.  Let 
the  roost  wise,  the  most  enlightened,  and  the  most 
virtuous  rule,  and  the  people  will  be  happy. 

"  There  were  in  former  days  among  you  great 
cities,  great  canals,  and  vast  trade.  What  has  de- 
stroyed all  these,  if  it  be  not  the  cupidity,  the  in- 
justice, and  the  tyranny  of  the  Mamelukes? 

*^  Cadis,  Sheiks,  Imans,  Charbadgvs,  teU  it  to 
the  people  that  we  also  are  true  Mussulmans.  Was 
it  not  we  that  subdued  the  pope,  who  exhorted  na- 
tions to  war  on  the  Mussulmans  t  Are  we  not  also 
friends  of  the  Grand  Signer  ?  ' 

"  Thrice  happy  those  who  shall  be  on  our  side ! 
— ^happy  those  who  shall  be  neuter :  thej  will  have 
time  to  be  acquainted  with  us,  and  to  jom  with  us. 

**  But  woe,  woe  to  those  who  shaU  take  arms  for 
the  Mamelukes,  and  who  shall  combat  against  us ! 
For  them  there  will  be  no  hope  !  They  shall  per- 
ish!" 

After  quelling  the  revolt  at  Cairo,  he  availed 
himself  of  the  terror  and  superstition  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, to  present  himself  to  them  as  a  superior  be- 
ing, as  a  messenger  of  God,  and  the  inevitable 
instrument  of  Fate  : — 

"  Sheiks,  Ulemas,  worshippers  of  Mahomet,  tell 
the  people  that  those  who  have  been  my  enemiesT 
shall  have  no  refuge  in  this  world  or  in  the  next ! 
Is  there  a  man  among  them  so  blind  as  not  to  see 
Fate  itself  directing  my  movements  ? 

**Tell  the  people  that  since  the  world  was  a 
world,  it  has  been  written,  that  after  having  de- 
stroyed the  enemies  of  Islamism — after  having 
beaten  down  their  crosses,  I  should  come  from  the 
depths  of  the  west,  to  fulfil  the  task  which  has  been 
committed  to  me.  Show  the  people  that  in  the  holy 
volume  of  the  Koran,  in  more  than  twenty  places, 
what  happens  has  been  foretold,  and  what  will  hap- 
pen is  likewise  written. 

*'  I  can  call  each  of  you  to  account  for  the  most 
hidden  thoughts  of  your  heart ;  for  I  know  all,  even 
the  things  you  have  not  whispered  to  another.  But 
a  day  will  come  when  all  the  world  will  plainly  see 
that  I  am  conducted  by  orders  from  above,  and  that 
no  efforts  can  prevail  against  me  !" 

Where  Charlatanism  was  the  weapon  most  ef- 
fective, he  there  scrupled  not  to  wield  it  for  the 
attainment  of  his  ends.  ^ 

After  the  18th  Bnmiaire,  surrounded  by  his 
brilliant  staff,  he  apostrophized  the  Directory  with 
the  haughty  tone  of  a  master  who  demands  an  ao* 
count  of  his  servants,  and  as  though  he  were  al- 
ready absolute  sovereign  of  France : — 

**  What  have  you  done  with  that  France  which 
I  left  you  surrounded  with  such  splendor  t  I  left 
you  peace — ^I  return  and  find  war.  I  left  you  the 
millions  of  Italy — I  return  and  find  spoliation  and 
misery !  What  have  you  done  with  the  hundred 
thousand  brave  French,  my  companions  in  arms, 
in  glory,  and  in  toil!    Thet  are  dead  !" 

Bonaparte  was  remarkable  for  contemptuously 
breaking  through  the  traditions  of  military  practice. 
Thus,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  he 
adopted  tl  e  startling  and  unusual  course  of  dl» 
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dcKsing  the  plan  of  his  campaign  to  the  priTate 
Boldien  of  his  anny : — 

"  The  Russians/'  said  he,  **  want  to  turn  mv 
right,  and  they  will  piesent  to  me  their  flank.  Sol- 
diers, I  will  myself  direct  all  your  battalions; 
depend  upon  me  to  keep  myself  far  from  the  fire, 
so  lon^  as,  with  your  accustomed  bravery,  you 
bring  disorder  and  confusion  into  the  enemy's  ranks ; 
but,  if  victory  were  for  one  moment  uncertain,  you 
would  see  me  in  the  foremost  ranks,  to  expose  my- 
self to  their  attack.  There  will  be  the  honor  of  the 
French  infantry — the  first  infantry  in  the  world. 
This  victory  wUl  terminate  your  campaign,  and  then 
the  peace  we  shall  make  will  be  worthy  of  France, 
of  you,  and  of  me 

What  grandeur,  combined  with  what  pride,  we 
find  in  these  last  words ! 

His  speech  after  the  battle  is  also  a  dtef-d'ceuvre 
of  military  eloquence.  He  declares  his  content- 
ment with  his  soldiers — he  walks  through  their 
ranks — he  reminds  them  who  they  have  con- 
quered, what  they  have  done,  and  what  will  be 
said  of  them ;  but  not  one  word  does  he  utter  of 
their  chie&.  The  emperor  and  the  soldiers — 
France  for  a  perspective — peace  for  a  reward — 
and  glory  for  a  recollection !  What  a  commence- 
ment, and  what  a  termination ! — 

*  **  Soldiers !  I  am  content  with  you ;  you  have 
covered  your  eagles  with  immorul  glory.  An 
army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  commanded  by 
the  emperors  of  Russia  and  of  Austria,  have  been, 
in  less  than  four  hours,  cut  to  pieces  and  dispersed ; 
whoever  has  escaped  your  sword  has  been  drowned 
in  the  lakes.  Forty  stand  of  colors — the  standards 
of  the  imperial  jvoard  of  Russia— one  hundred  and 
twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  twenty  generals,  and  more 
than  thirty  thousand  prisoners,  are  the  results  of  this 
day,  forever  celebrated.  That  infantry,  so  much 
b<»8ted  of,  and  in  numbers  so  superior  to  you,  could 
not  resist  your  shock,  and  henceforth  you  have  no 
k>nger  any  rivals  to  fear. 

*'  Soldiers !  when  the  French  people  placed  upon 
my  head  the  imperial  crown  I  entrusted  myself  to 
you  ;  I  relied  upon  you  to  maintain  it  in  the  high 
splendor  and  glorVy  which  alone  can  give  it  value 
in  my  eyes.  Soldiers !  I  will  soon  bring  you  back 
to  France ;  there  you  will  be  the  object  of  my  most 
tender  solicitude.  It  will  be  sufllcient  for  you  to 
say,  *  Iwai  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,'  in  order  that 
your  countrymen  may  answer,  *  Voila  un  brave! ' " 

On  the  anniveisary  of  this  battle,  he  used  to 
leeapitulate  with  pleasure  the  accumulated  spoils 
that  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  he  used 
to  inflame  their  ardor  against  the  Prussians  by  the 
recollection  of  those  victories ;  thus,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  another  fight,  he  apostrophized  his  soldiers 
in  the  following  manner : — '*  Those,"  pointing  to 
the  enemy,  '*  and  yourselves,  are  you  not  still  the 
soldiers  of  Austerlitx  1"  This  was  the  stroke  of  a 
master. 

**  Soldiers !  it  is  to-day  one  yt  v,  this  very  hour, 
that  you  were  on  the  memorable  held  of  Austerlitz. 
The  Russian  battalions  fled  terrified ;  their  allies 
were  destroyed ;  their  strong  places,  their  capitals, 
their  magazines,  their  arsenals,  two  hundred  and 
eighty  standards,  seven  hundred  pieces  of  cannon, 
five  grand  fortified  places,  were  in  your  power. 


The  Oder,  the  Warta,  the  deserts  of  Poland,  (ha 
bad  weather,  nothing  has  stopped  you.  All  haw 
fled  at  your  approach.  The  French  eagle  soars 
over  the  Vistula ;  the  brave  and  unfortunate  Poles 
imagine  that  they  see  again  the  legions  of  Sobieski. 
*'  Soldiers !  we  will  not  lay  down  our  arms  until 
a  general  peace  has  restored  to  our  commerce  its 
lilMrty  and  its  colonies.  We  have,  on  the  Elbe  and 
the  Oder,  recovered  Pondichery,  our  Indian  estab- 
lishments, the  Cape  of  Crood  Hope,  and  the  Spanish 
colonies.  Who  shall  give  to  the  Russians  the  hope 
to  resist  destiny  t  These  and  yourselves.  Are  we 
not  the  soldiers  of  Austerlitz?" 

He  commenced  the  Prussian  campaign  by  a 
speech  that  burned  and  flashed  like  lightning 
itself— 

"  Soldiers !  I  am  in  the  midst  of  you.  You  are 
the  vanguard  of  a  great  people.  You  must  not 
return  to  France  unless  you  return  under  triumphal 
arches.  What!  shall  it  be  said  that  you  have 
braved  the  seasons,  the  deep,  the  deserts,  conquered 
Europe,  several  times  coalesced  against  you,  car- 
ried your  glory  from  the  east  to  the  west,  only  to 
return  to  your  country  like  fugitives,  and  to  hear  it 
said  that  the  French  eagle  had  taken  flight,  terrified 
at  the  aspect  of  the  Prussian  armies?  Let  us 
advance,  then ;  and  since  our  moderation  has  not 
awakened  them  from  their  astonishing  intoxication, 
let  them  learn  that  if  it  is  easy  to  obtain  any  increase 
of  power  from  the  friendship  of  a  great  people,  iu 
enmity  is  more  terrible  than  the  tempests  of  the 
ocean." 

On  the  eve  of  his  celebrated  entry  into  Berlin, 
he  excited  the  pride  of  his  troops  by  placing  before 
them  the  rapidity  of  their  march,  and  the  grandeur 
of  their  triumphs : — 

"  The  forests,  the  defiles  of  Franconia,  the  Saale, 
and  the  Elbe,  which  your  fathere  had  not  traversed 
in  seven  years,  you  have  traversed  in  seven  days, 
and  in  this  interval  you  have  fought  four  fights  and 
one  pitched  battle.  You  have  sent  the  renown  of 
your  victories  before  you  to  Potsdam  and  to  Berlin. 
You  have  made  sixty  thousand  prisonen,  taken 
sixty-five  standards,  six  hundred  pieces  of  cannon, 
three  fortresses,  and  more  than  twenty  generals; 
and  yet  nearly  one  half  of  you  still  lament  not  hav- 
ing fired  a  shot.  All  the  provinces  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy,  as  far  as  the  biuiks  of  the  Oder,  will  be 
in  your  power." 

It  is  true,  and  it  will  occur  to  every  mind,  that 
a  large  part  of  the  force  of  this  eloquence  of  the 
camp  in  the  case  of  Bonaparte,  depended  on  the 
astounding  character  of  the  facts  which  he  had  the 
power  of  repeating.  Even  now,  after  these  mira- 
cles of  military  prowess  have  been  repeated  in  as 
many  vereions  by  a  hundred  contemporary  histori- 
ans in  every  living  language,  we  cannot  read  these 
simple  references  to  them  without  being  over- 
whelmed with  amazement.  The  narrative  of  them 
borders  often  on  the  impossible,  and  forcibly  im- 
presses us  with  the  justness  of  the  adage,  that 
truth  is  often  more  wonderful  than  fiction,  and  that 
the  historian  has  often  to  record  that  from  which 
the  novelist  would  shrink. 

At  Eylau,  he  thus  honored  the  memory  of  hk 
brave  warriora  who  had  fallen :— • 

'<  You  have  marched  against  the  enemy,  and  yod 
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hvre  poTscied  him,  your  sworda  in  hift  reins,  over  a 
spaee  of  eighty  leagues*  You  have  taken  ftt>in  him 
sixty-five  pieces  of  cannon,  sixteen  standards,  and 
killed,  wounded,  or  captured,  more  than  forty-five 
thousand  men.  Our  braves  who  have  remained  on 
the  field  of  battle  have  died  a  glorious  death. 
Theirs  is  the  death  of  true  soldiers/' 

At  Friedland,  he  again  apostrophized  his 
army  :— 

''In  ten  days  you  have  taken  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  seven  standards,  killed, 
wounded,  or  captured  sixty  thousand  Russian  pris- 
ooere ;  taken  from  the  enemy  all  its  hospitals,  all 
its  magazines,  all  its  ambulances,  the  foitress  of 
Koenigsbuiv,  the  three  hundred  vessels  that  were 
in  the  port,  laden  with  every  species  of  munitions, 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  muskets  that 
Enffland  had  sent  to  arm  our  enemies.  From  the 
banks  of  the  Vistula  you  have  passed  to  those  of 
the  Niemen,  with  the  rapidity  of  the  ei^e.  You 
celebrated  at  Austerlitz  the  anniversary  of  my  cor- 
onation ;  you  have  this  year  celebrated  here  the 
anniversary  of  Marengo.  Soldiers  of  the  grand 
army  of  France,  you  have  been  worthy  of  your- 
selves and  of  me!" 

In  1809,  when  prepared  to  punish  Austria  fbr 
her  treachery,  he  again  adopted  the  bold  and  unex- 
pected course  of  confiding  to  the  army  his  great 
designs.  He  mingled  amongst  the  soldiers,  and 
made  them  share  the  spirit  of  his  vengeance  ;  he 
never  allowed  liimself  to  be  separated  from  them, 
and  made  his  cause  their  cause.  What  a  military 
eian  there  is  in  the  following  speech  I— 

"Soldiers!  1  was  sunounded  by  you  when  the 
sovereign  of  Austria  came  to  my  bivouac  in  Mora- 
via; you  heard  him  implore  my  clemency,  and 
swear  eternal  friendship  for  me,  his  victor  in  three 
campaigns.  Austria  owed  everything  to  our  gen- 
erosity ;  three  times  has  she  perjured  herself.  Our 
past  successes  are  a  sure  guarantee  of  the  victories 
that  await  us;  forward,  then,  and  let  the  enemy 
acknowledge  its  conqueror  in  our  very  aspect.*' 

It  was  with  a  like  ardor  he  animated  the  army 
sent  to  Naples  against  the  English.  His  speech 
i^vpeared  to  move  with  the  pas  de  charge : — 

**  Soldiers !  march  ;  throw  yourselves  upon  them 
in  a  torrent,  if  these  feeble  battalions  of  the  tyranu 
of  the  deep  will  even  wait  for  your  approach.  Do 
not  wait  to  inform  me  that  the  sanctity  of  treaties  has 
been  vindicated,  and  that  the  manes  of  my  brave 
soldiers,  murdered  in  the  ports  of  Sicily,  on  their 
return  from  Egypt,  aAer  having  escaped  all  the 
perils  of  the  deep,  of  the  deseru,  and  of  a  hundred 
fights,  have  at  last  been  appeased !" 

It  was  also  to  beat  down  the  power  of  his  im- 
placable and  eternal  enemy,  that  be  harangued  the 
aimy  of  Grermany,  on  its  return,  and  that  he  opened 
before  its  view  the  conquest  of  Spain  :-— 

'*  Soldiers !  aAer  having  triumphed  on  the  Dan- 
ube and  the  Vistula,  you  nave  traversed  Germany 
by  forced  marches— I  order  you  now  to  traverse 
France  without  a  moment's  repose.  Soldiers !  I 
have  need*  of  you.  The  hideous  presence  of  the 
leopBid  defiles  the  peninsula  of  Spain  and  Portugal ; 
let  it  fly  terrified  at  your  look.  Carry  your  victo- 
rious eagles  even  to  the  colunans  of  Hercules ;  there. 


also,  you  have  treachery  to  revenge.  Soldiers !  you 
have  surpassed  the  renown  of  modern  armies,  but 
have  you  equalled  the  glories  of  the  legions  of 
Rome,  who,  in  the  same  campaign,  triumphed  on 
the  Rhine  and  on  the  Euphrates,  in  Illyria  and  on 
the  Tagusr' 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  penultimate  act  of  this 
gorgeous  drama.  Behold  !  the  scene  is  the  court 
of  Fontainbleau.  Listen  to  his  solemn  adieux  to 
the  faithful  remains  of  his  army — ^to  those  soldierB 
who  could  not  bring  themselves  voluntarily  to  sep- 
arate from  their  general,  and  who  were  weeping 
around  him.  Antiquity  affords  no  scene  at  once 
so  heart-rending  and  so  solemn  : — 

'*  Soldiers !  I  make  you  my  adieux.  For  twenty 
years,  that  we  have  been  together,  I  have  been  con- 
tent with  you !  I  have  always  found  you  on  the 
road  to  glory.  All  the  powers  of  Europe  ara- 
armed  against  me  alone ;  some  of  my  generals  havo 
betrayed  their  duty  and  France.  France  has  de- 
served other  destinies.  With  you  and  the  other 
braves  who  have  remained  faithful  to  me  I  could 
have  maintained  a  civil  war,  but  Fraooe  would  have 
been  unhappy.  Be  fkithful  to  your  new  kingMw 
obedient  to  your  new  chieft— and  do  not  abandon 
your  dear  country.  Do  not  lament  my  fate.  I 
shall  be  happ^  so  long  as  I  know  that  you  also  are 
happy.  I  might  have  died.  If  I  have  consented 
to  hve,  it  is  still  to  your  glory.  I  will  write  the 
great  deeds  that  you  have  done.  I  cannot  embrace 
you  all,  but  I  embrace  your  general.  Come,  Gen- 
eral Petit,  let  me  press  you  to  my  heart.  Bring 
me  that  eagle,  and  let  me  embrace  it  also.  Ah ! 
dear  eagle,  may  this  kiss  which  I  give  you  be  re- 
membered by  posterity.  Adieu,  my  children.  My 
prayers  will  always  accompany  you.  Preserve  my 
memory!" 

He  departed,  and  in  the  island  of  Elba  he  organ- 
ized that  expedition,  the  mere  narrative  of  which 
seems  almost  fabulous. 

He  had  not  yet  set  foot  on  the  shores  of  France, 
when  akeady,  from  the  deck  of  that  fimil  skiff 
'*  which  bore  Cssar  and  his  fortunes,"  he  gave  to 
the  winds  and  the  waves  his  celebrated  proclama- 
tion. He  evoked  before  the  eyes  of  his  soldiers 
the  images  of  a  hundred  fights,  and  sent  his  eagles 
before  him,  as  the  harbingers  of  his  triumphant 
return:— 

•*  Soldiers !  in  my  exile  I  heard  your  voice. 
We  have  not  been  conquered,  but  betrayed. .  We 
must  forget  that  we  have  been  the  mastera  of  na- 
tions, but  we  must  not  allow  others  to  mingle  tben>- 
selves  in  our  aflSiirB.  Who  shall  pretend  to  be 
master  in  our  country  t  Resume  those  eaffles  tba; 
you  had  at  Ulm,  at  Austerlitz,  at  Jena,  at  Montmi- 
rail.  The  veterans  of  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and 
the  Mouse,  of  the  Rhine,  of  Italy,  of  Egypt,  of  the 
west,  of  the  grand  army,  are  humiliated.  Come, 
place  yourselves  under  the  flag  of  your  chief.  Vic- 
tory will  march  at  the  pas  de  charge.  The  eagle, 
with  the  national  flag  shall  fly  from  steeple  to 
steeple,  until  she  lights  on  the  towers  of  Notre 
Dame!" 

On  the  morrow  of  his  arrival  at  the  Tuileries, 
and  amidst  the  astonishment  which  foDovred  that 
night  of  "enthusiasm  and  intoxication,  he  called  his 
old  guar.l  around  its  flag,  and  prMsnted.  to  it  his 
brave  companions  of  the  island  i 
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<*  Soldiers !  behold  the  officers  of  the  battalion 
who  have  accompanied  me  in  misfortune.  They 
are  all  my  friends — thev  were  dear  to  my  heart ; 
wherever  1  saw  them,  they  represented  to  me  the 
different  regiments  of  the  army.  Among  these  six 
hundred  veteran  companions  were  men  of  all  the 
regiments.  All  reminded  me  of  those  great  days, 
the  memoi^  of  which  is  so  dear  to  me— for  all  were 
covered  with  honorable  wounds,  received  in  those 
memorable  battles.  In  loving  them  I  loved  you  all. 
Soldiers  of  the  French  army !  they  bring  you  back 
those  eagles,  which  will  serve  you  as  a  rallying 
point.  In  giving  them  to  the  guard,  I  give  them 
to  the  whole  army.  Treason  and  unhappy  circum- 
stances have  covered  them  for  a  time  with  mourn- 
ing ;  but,  thanks  to  the  French  people  and  to  you, 
they  reappear,  resplendent  with  all  their  former 
glory.  Swear  that  they  shall  be  found  always 
wherever  the  interests  of  the  country  shall  call 
them.  Let  the  traitors  and  those  who  invade  our 
territory  never  be  able  to  sund  before  their  looks." 

Some  days  afterwards,  at  the  assembly  in  the 
Champs  de  Mais,  he  speaks  not  of  the  glory  of 
the  battles,  nor  of  the  devotion  of  the  soldiers, 
but,  being  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  and  of 
the  legislative  bodies,  he  extols  the  grand  princi- 
ple of  the  national  sovereignty : — 

**  Emperor,  consul,  soldier — I  hold  all  from  the 
people.  In  prosperity,  in  adversity,  on  the  battle- 
field, at  the  council-board,  on  the  throne,  in  exile, 
France  has  ever  been  the  onl^  and  constant  object 
of  my  thoughts  and  of  my  actions.  Like  that  lung 
of  Athens,  I  sacrificed  myself  for  my  people,  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  realized  the  promise  given,  to  pre- 
serve for  France  its  national  integrity,  its  honor, 
and  its  repose." 

On  the  meeting  of  the  chambers,  he  addressed 
them,  conjuring  them  to  forget  their  quarrels  in 
the  face  of  the  imminent  danger  of  the  nation : — 

**  Let  us  not  imitate  the  example  of  the  lower 
empire,  which,  pursued  on  all  sides  by  barbarians, 
exposed  itself  to  the  laughter  of  posterity,  by  occu- 
pying itself  with  paltry  dissensions  at  the  moment 
when  the  battering  ram  struck  on  the  walls  of  the 
city.  It  is  in  difficult  times  that  great  nations,  like 
great  men,  develop  all  the  energy  of  their  charac- 
ters." 

Falling  unexpectedly  amongst  the  army,  he  re- 
called to  its  recollection  that  it  ought  not  to  allow 
itself  to  be  alarmed  by  the  great  numbers  of  its 
enemies  ;  that  it  had  atrocious  insults  to  avenge ; 
that  snrrounding  nations  were  impatient  to  shake 
off  the  yoke,  and  to  combat  the  same  enemies  : — 

"These,  and  ourselves — are  we  no  longer  the 
same  men  t  Soldiers !  at  Jena,  against  these  same 
Prussians,  now  so  arrogant,  you  were  one  against 
two,  and,  at  Montmirail,  you  were  one  against 
three.  Let  those  among  you  who  have  been  pris- 
oners with  the  English  tell  you  the  tale  of  their 
Erison-ships,  and  of  the  frightful  evils  that  they 
ave  suffered. 

"The  Saxons,  the  Belgians,  the  Hanoverians, 
*he  soldiers  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  groan 
At  being  obliged  to  lend  their  arms  to  princes  who 
Ate  hostile  to  justice  and  the  people*s  rights." 

And  when  all  was  finished — when  the  light- 
ning of  Waterloo  had  struck  him,  how  touching 
were  his  last  words  to  his  anny  ! — 


**  Soldiers !"  said  he,  "  I  will  follow  your  steps, 
although  absent.  It  was  the  country  you  served 
in  obeying  me ;  and  if  I  have  had  any  share  in  your 
affections,  I  owe  it  to  my  ardent  love  for  France — 
our  common  mother.  Soldiers!  some  few  efforts 
more,  and  the  coalition  will  be  dissolved.  Napo- 
leon will  be  grateful  to  you  for  the  blows  you  are 
going  to  give." 

From  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  anchored  in 
British  waters,  he  addressed  the  following  letter 
to  the  prince  regent : — 

^  "  Your  Royal  Highness, — Overcome  by  the 
factions  which  divide  my  country,  and  by  the  hos- 
tility of  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  I  have  termi- 
nated my  political  career,  and  I  conie,  like  Themi»- 
tocles  of  old,  to  sit  down  at  the  hearth  of  the  British 
people.  I  place  myself  under  the  protection  of 
their  laws,  which  I  claim  from  your  royal  highness, 
as  the  most  powerful,  the  most  constant,  and  the 
most  generous  of  my  enemies." 

At  St.  Helena,  his  imagination  retraced  his 
past  life,  reverted  to  Egypt  and  the  East,  and  the 
brilliant  recollections  of  his  youth. 

**  I  should  have  done  better,"  said  he,  striking 
his  forehead,  **  not  to  have  quitted  Egypt.  Arabia 
waited  for  a  hero.  With  the  French  in  reserve, 
and  the  Arabians  and  Egyptians  as  auxiliaries,  I 
should  have  rendered  myself  master  of  India,  and 
should  now  have  been  emperor  of  all  the  East." 

Dwelling  still  on  this  grand  idea,  he  used  to 
say— 

"  St.  Jean  d*Acre  taken,  the  French  army  would 
have  flown  to  Damascus  and  Aleppo,  and,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  would  have  been  on  the 
Euphrates.  The  Christians  of  Syria,  the  Druses, 
the  Armenians,  would  have  joined  it.  The  popu- 
lation was  about  to  be  shaken.  I  should  have 
reached  Constantinople  and  India ;  and  I  should 
have  changed  the  face  of  the  world." 

Then,  as  if  liberty,  fairer  than  the  empire  of 
the  world,  had  shed  on  him  a  new  light,  he 
exclaimed — 

**  The  great  and  noble  truths  of  the  French  revo- 
lution will  endure  forever.  We  have  covered  them 
with  so  much  lustre,  associated  them  with  such  mon- 
uments and  such  prodigies — we  have  washed  away 
their  first  stains  with  waves  of  glory.  They  are 
immortal ;  issuing  from  the  tribune,  cemented  by 
the  blood  of  battles,  adorned  with  the  laurels  of  vic- 
tonr,  saluted  with  the  acclamations  of  the  people 
and  of  nations,  sanctioned  by  treaties,  they  can 
never  retrograde.  They  live  in  Great  Britain,  they 
are  resplendent  in  America,  they  are  nationalized  in 
France.  Behold  the  tripod  from  which  will  issue 
the  light  of  the  world ! " 

Images  of  war  floated  continually  before  his 
imagination  during  the  maladies  which  preceded 
his  death. 

"  Go,  my  friends,"  he  used  to  say,  "  and  revisit 
your  families  ;  as  for  me,  I  shall  see  again  my  brave 
companions  in  the  elysiura  of  futurity.  Yes !  Kle- 
her,  Dessaix,  Beesi^res,  Duroc,  Ney,  Morat,  Mas- 
sena,  Berthier,  ail  will  come  to  meet  me.  When 
they  see  me,  they  will  be  wild  with  enthusiasm. and 
ffloiy ;  we  shall  talk  of  our  wars  vrith  the  Sdpios, 
theHannibals,  the  Cesars,  the  Fredericks,  unless," 
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lidded  he,  with  a  sniile,  "  the  people  there  below 
should  be  afraid  to  see  so  many  warriors  together.*' 

In  an  excess  of  delirium,  which  occurred  during 
his  illness,  he  imagined  that  he  was  at  the  head 
of  the  army  of  Italy,  and  that  he  heard  the  drums 
beating.     He  exclaimed, 

'*  Steingel,  Dessaix,  Massena,  away,  away,  lun 
—to  the  charge ! — they  are  ours  I" 

Pondering  on  his  melancholy  situation  on  the 
rock  of  St.  Helena,  he  used  to  soliloquize — 

"  Another  Promethus,  I  am  nailed  to  a  rock, 
where  a  vulture  devours  me.  Yes !  I  had  robbed 
fire  from  heaven  to  give  it  to  France  ;  the  fire  has 
returned  to  its  source,  and  behold  me  here !  The 
love  of  glory  is  like  that  bridge  which  Satan  threw 
over  chaos  to  pass  from  hell  to  paradise:  glory 
joins  the  past  to  the  future,  from  which  it  is  separ- 
ated by  an  immense  abyss.  Notliing  remains  for 
my  son  save  my  name/' 

The  concluding  words  of  his  testament  were 
marked  by  his  usual  eloquence. 

"  I  desire,"  said  he,  "  that  my  ashes  may  repose 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  in  the  midst  of  the  peo- 
ple whom  I  have  so  much  loved." 

But  let  us  now  endeavor  to  dispel  the  illusions  cre- 
ated by  the  sublimity  of  his  genius,  and  to  look  at 
Napoleon  as  he  will  be  viewed  by  the  wisdom  of 
posterity. 

As  a  statesman,  he  had  at  once  too  much 
genius  and  too  much  ambition  to  lay  down  the 
supreme  power,  and  to  reign  under  any  master 
whatever,  be  it  parliament,  people,  or  king. 

As  a  warrior,  he  fell  from  the  throne,  not  for 
having  refused  to  reestablish  legitimacy,  not  for 
having  smothered  liberty,  but  as  a  consequence  of 
conquest.  He  was  not,  and  he  could  not  be, 
either  a  Monk  or  a  Washington,  for  the  simplest 
of  all  reasons,  that  he  was  a  Napoleon. 

He  reigned  as  reign  all  the  powers  of  this 
world,  by  the  force  of  his  principle ;  he  perished, 
as  perish  all  powers  of  this  world,  by  the  violence 
and  the  abuse  of  his  principle. 

Greater  than  Alexander,  Charlemagne,  Peter, 
or  Frederick,  he,  like  them,  has  imprinted  his 
name  on  an  age ;  like  them,  he  was  a  legislator ; 
like  them,  he  established  an  empire ;  and  his 
memory,  which  is  universal,  lives  under  the  tent 
of  the  Arab,  and  crosses,  with  the  canoes  of  the 
Indian,  the  far  waters  of  the  Oceania.  The  peo- 
ple of  France,  who  forget  so  soon,  have  retained 
nothing  of  that  revolution,  which  disturbed  the 
world,  except  his  name.  The  soldiers,  in  their 
discourses  of  the  bivouac,  speak  of  no  other  cap- 
tain ;  and  when  they  pass  through  our  cities, 
direct  their  eyes  to  no  other  image. 

When  the  people  accomplished  the  revolution 
of  July,  the  flag,  all  soiled  with  dust,  which  was 
unfurled  by  the  soldier-artisans — the  chiefs  of  the 


insurrection — was  the  flag  surmounted  by  the 
French  eagle — it  was  the  flag  of  Austerlitz,  of 
Jena,  and  of  Wagram,  and  not  that  of  Jemappes 
or  Eleurus ;  it  was  the  flag  that  was  unfurled  in 
the  squares  of  Lisbon,  of  Vienna,  of  Berlin,  at 
Rome,  at  Moscow,  and  not  that  which  floated  over 
the  federation  of  the  Champs  de  Mars.  It  was  the 
flag  riddled  by  the  bullets  of  Waterloo  ;  it  was  the 
flag  which  the  emperor  embraced  at  Fontainbleau, 
when  he  bade  adieu  to  his  old  guard ;  it  was  the 
flag  which  had  shaded  his  expiring  brow  at  St. 
Helena — it  was,  in  one  word — the  flag  of  napo- 
leon. 

He — this  man — had  dispeUed  the  popular  illu- 
sion which  attached  itself  to  the  blood  of  kings — 
sovereignty,  majesty,  and  power.  He  raised  the 
people  in  their  own  esteem,  by  showing  to  them 
kings,  descended  from  kings,  at  the  foot  of  a  king 
who  had  sprung  from  the  people.  He  so  over- 
whelmed hereditary  monarchs  by  placing  them  in 
jiuxta-fosition  with  himself — he  so  oppressed  them 
with  his  own  greatness,  that,  in  taking  them  one 
by  one,  all  these  kings,  and  all  these  emperors, 
and  bringing  them  beside  himself,  that  they  were 
scarcely  perceivable,  so  small  and  obscure  did  they 
become  by  the  comparison  with  this  Colossus. 

But  let  us  listen  to  what  the  severe  voice  of 
history  will  pronounce  against  him. 

He  ^dethroned  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 
The  emperor  of  the  French  republic,  he  became 
a  despot — he  threw  the  weight  of  his  sword  into 
the  scales  of  the  law — he  incarcerated  individual 
liberty  in  his  state  prisons — he  stifled  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  by  the  gags  of  the  censorship— he 
violated  trial  by  jury — he  trampled  under  his  feet 
the  tribunals,  the  legislative  bodies,  and  the  senate 
— he  depopulated  the  workshops  and  the  fields — 
he  engrafled  on  the  army  a  new  nohksse^  which 
soon  became  more  insupportable  than  the  ancient 
one,  because  it  had  neither  the  same  antiquity  nor 
the  same  prestige ;  he  levied  arbitrary  taxes — he 
desired  that  in  the  whole  empire  there  should  be 
but  one  voice — his  voice ;  and  but  one  law,  his 
will.  The  capital,  the  cities,  the  armies,  the 
fleets,  the  palaces,  the  museums,  the  magistrates, 
the  citizens,  became  his  capital,  his  cities,  his 
armies,  his  fleets,  his  palaces,  his  museums,  his 
magistrates,  and  his  subjects.  He  drew  the 
nation  out  to  conflict  and  to  battle,  where  we  have 
nothing  left  remarkable  save  the  insolence  of  our 
victories,  our  corpses,  and  our  gold.  In  fine, 
after  having  besieged  the  forts  of  Cadiz — afVer 
having  in  his  hands  the  keys  of  Lisbon,  of  Madrid, 
of  Vienna,  of  Berlin,  of  Naples,  and  of  Rome — 
after  having  made  the  pavement  of  Moscow  trem- 
ble under  the  wheels  of  his  artillery,  he  left  Franoe 
less  great  than  he  found  her — bleeding  with  her 
wounds,  dismantled  of  her  fortresses,  naked, 
impoverished,  and  humiliated. 
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From  Chambera'  JoarmL 
MADAMS   LOUISE.      BT   MRS.  CROWE. 

Louis  XV.  of  France  had,  by  marriage  with 
Maria  Leczinska,  daughter  of  Stanislaus,  king  of 
Poland,  two  sons  and  several  daughters.  These 
ladies  were  the  aunts  of  Louis  XVL,  of  whom  we 
frequently  find  mention  made  in  the  history  of  that 
unfortunate  monarch. 

Madame  Louise,  the  heroine  of  our  story,  was 
one  of  the  youngest,  and  was  also  the  one  that  took 
most  after  her  mother  in  character.  Maria  Lee- 
mnska  was  a  pious,  amiable,  tender-hearted  woman, 
and  Louise  resembled  her  in  these  characteristics ; 
whilst  the  sort  of  education  she  received,  being 
brought  up  in  the  abbey  of  Fonlrevault,  tended  very 
mnsh  to  increase  the  seriousness  of  her  natural  dis- 
position ;  so  that,  af\er  she  lost  her  mother,  though 
she  continued  to  reside  with  her  father  at  Ver- 
sailles, or  Paris,  or  wherever  he  might  be,  and  so 
livod  in  the  court,  she  was  not  of  it,  nor  ever  im- 
bibed a  taste  for  its  splendors  or  amusements,  and 
still  less  for  its  dissipations  and  vices.  Notwith- 
standing all  her  virtue  and  piety,  however,  Louise 
was  a  woman  still,  and  a  woman  with  a  tender, 
loving  heart ;  and  in  a  court  where  there  were  so 
many  gay  and  accomplished  cavaliers,  it  must  have 
been  next  to  impossible  for  that  loving  heart  to  re- 
main untouched.  But  poor  Louise  had  one  safe- 
guard against  love,  which,  pure  and  pious  as  she 
was,  she  would  willingly  have  dispensed  with — 
she  was  deformed.  With  a  lovely  and  bewitching 
fkce,  and  eyes  of  inconceivable  beauty,  her  figure 
was  quite  distorted,  from  the  consequences  of  an 
unfortunate  fall  in  her  infancy.  Without  meaning 
to  derogate  from  her  merit,  it  is  extremely  possible 
that  this  misfortune  may  have  considerably  influ- 
enced her  character,  and  led  her  to  seek  in  heaven 
those  consolations  of  the  heart  that  she  despaired 
of  enjoying  on  earth. 

Of  course  each  of  the  princesses  had  a  regular 
suite  of  servants,  and  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in 
waiting;  and  amongst  these,  each  had  also  an 
^cuyer  and  a  lady  of  honor,  who  were  in  imme- 
diate and  constant  attendance  on  their  persons, 
"the  office  of  the  ^cuyer  was  one  which  placed  him 
in  a  peculiar  situation  as  regarded  his  mistress :  he 
placed  her  chair,  opened  the  door  for  her,  handed 
her  up  and  down  stairs,  and  accompanied  her  in 
her  drives  and  walks,  and,  in  short,  wherever  she 
Went ;  so  that,  were  it  not  for  the  respect  due  to 
»  royalty,  it  must  have  been  difficult  for  a  susceptible 
'  young  man,  or  a  susceptible  man  of  any  age,  to  be 
in  this  hourly  attendance  on  a  charming  princess 
and  retam  his  heart  entire.  The  deformity  of  poor 
Madame  Louise,  as  well  as  her  piety,  however, 
were  perhaps  thought  sufficient  defences  against 
any  dangers  of  this  description,  as  regarded  either 
party  ;  for,  without  some  such  confidence,  it  would 
seem  a  great  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  king 
to  have  placed  in  this  necessarily  intimate  relation 
with  her  one  of  the  most  fascinating  men  about  the 
court ;  for  such,  by  universal  admission,  was  the 
young  Vicomte  Anatolo  de  Saint-Phale,  who  was 


appomted  ^uyer  to  the  princess  upon  the  marriage, 
and  consequent  resignation,  of  the  Baron  de  Brig- 
holies. 

At  the  time  of  his  appointment,  Saint-Phale  was 
not  much  more  than  twenty  years  of  age,  the  son  of 
a  duke,  handsome,  accomplished,  eminently  agree- 
able, and  with  a  name  already  distinguished  in  arms. 
He  had  himself  solicited  the  appointment,  and  it  had 
been  granted  to  bis  own  wishes,  and  the  influence 
of  his  father,  without  demur ;  Madame  Louise, 
when  the  thing  was  mentioned  to  her,  making 
no  objection.  Indeed  she  had  none.  The  vicomte 
was  but  little  known  to  her ;  for,  avoiding  the  court 
festivities  as  much  as  her  father  would  permit,  and 
when  she  did  attend  them,  appearing  there  rather 
as  a  spectator  than  a  partaker — beyond  the  general 
characters  and  the  personal  appearance  of  the  gay 
cavaliers  of  the  court,  she  knew  nothing  of  them. 
She  had  always  heard  Saint-Phale's  name  coupled 
with  the  most  flattering  epithets;  she  had  also 
heard  that  he  was  brave,  generous,  honorable,  and 
extravagantly  beloved  hy  his  fiither  and  mother  ; 
and  her  own  eyes  had  informed  her  that  he  was 
extremely  handsome.  To  the  latter  quality  she 
was  indifferent ;  and  the  others  weU  fitting  him  for 
his  office  about  her  person,  she  signed  his  appoint- 
ment without  hesitation,  little  dreaming  at  the 
moment  that  she  was  also  signing  the  fiat  of  her 
own  destiny.  In  due  time  the  Baron  de  Brignolles 
took  his  leave,  and  the  vicomte  entered  on  his  du- 
ties ;  and  it  soon  appeared  evident  to  everybody 
that  he  had  not  sued  for  the  situation  without  a 
motive.  The  princess*  lady  of  honor  was  the 
Comtesse  de  Chateaugrand,  Anatole's  cousin ;  and 
with  her  he  was,  to  all  appearance,  desperately 
smitten.  He  wore  her  colors,  as  was  the  fashion 
of  the  gallant  world  at  that  period,  paid  her  the 
most  public  attentions,  and  seemed  determined  not 
only  to  be  violently  m  love,  but  that  all  the  world 
should  know  it. 

There  was,  however,  nothing  very  surprising  in 
this.  The  Comtesse  de  Chateaugrand  was  a 
widow  with  a  considerable  fortune,  and  though 
nearly  ten  years  older  than  Anatole,  she  was  still 
extremely  handsome ;  added  to  which,  she  was 
very  amiable,  much  esteemed  by  her  mistress,  and 
she  and  the  young  vicomte  had  always  been  on 
the  most  friendly  terms.  His  passion,  therefore, 
as  we  have  said,  excited  no  surprise  in  anybody ; 
but  whether  the  lady  returned  it,  was  altogether 
another  ai!air,  and  was  indeed  a  question  that  cre- 
ated considerable  discussion  amongst  the  curious  in 
these  matters. 

"  But  she  looks  so  happy — so  calm !"  said  the 
young  Duchesse  de  Lange. 

*'  And  why  not,  when  she  has  every  reason  to 
be  so  V^  answered  the  Comtesse  de  Guiche.  ''Afi 
not  his  attentions  unremitting?  What  cap  8h» 
desire  more?" 

"  Ah,  true,"  replied  the  other ;  "  happy  if  you 
will,  but  calm !" 

"  Well,  and  why  not  calm?"  repeated  Ma^«^»M^ 
de  Guiche. 

'*  Ah,  one  is  never  calm  when^^ene  lovesr!'* 
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letnnied  the  dachesse,  with  a  little  air  of  aflbota- 
tioo. 

'^  That  is  so  like  you !"  returoed  the  oomtesse, 
laughing.  **  You  are  so  sentimental,  my  dear — a 
real  heroine  of  romance.  I  maintain  that  Madame 
do  Chateaugrand  is  perfectly  content,  and  that  she 
intends  in  due  time  to  reward  his  devotion  with 
her  hand.  I  am  sure  be  deserves  it.  Except 
waiting  on  the  princess,  he  never  does  anything  in 
the  world  but  attend  to  her  caprices ;  and  I  do  be- 
heve  she  oAen  affects  to  be  whimsical,  for  the  sake 
of  giving  him  occupation." 

'*  He  certainly  does  not  seem  to  recollect  that 
there  is  another  woman  in  the  world  besides  the 
princess  and  his  cousin,"  said  the  duchesse,  with 
some  little  spite. 

Many  a  conversation  of  this  nature  was  held  al- 
most within  hearing  of  one  of  the  parties  coooemed 
— namely,  the  vioomte — and  many  a  jest,  besides, 
amongst  his  own  companions,  rendered  it  quite  im- 
possible that  he  should  be  ignorant  of  the  obser^ 
vations  made  upon  him  and  Madame  de  Chateau- 
grand  ;  but  he  dever  showed  himself  disposed  to 
resent  this  sort  of  interference,  nor  did  it  cause 
him  to  make  the  slightest  attempt  at  concealing  his 
attachment ;  whilst  the  comtesse  herself,  though 
Ae  oould  not  be  more  ignonmt  than  he  of  the  court 
gossip,  appeared  equally  indifferent  to  it.  The 
consequence  was,  as  is  usual  in  similar  cases,  that 
the  gossip  nobody  seemed  to  care  for,  and  which 
annoyed  nobody,  became  less  interesting ;  and  grad- 
ually the  grande  passion  of  the  Vicomte  Anatole 
for  his  cousin  being  admitted  as  an  established  fact, 
whilst  it  was  concluded,  from  the  calmness  of  the 
lady*s  demeanor,  that  she  had  accepted  his  pro- 
ponls,  and  that  they  were  to  be  married  some  day, 
people  began  to  think  little  about  them ;  and  ex- 
cept a  hint  now  and  then,  that  in  aU  probability 
the  true  interpretation  of  the  mystery  was,  that 
they  were  privately  maarried  already,  very  little  was 
said. 

But  now  there  arose  another  bit  of  court  gossip. 
"  Observe,  my  dear,"  said  the  Duchesse  de  Lange, 
to  her  friend  the  oomtesse,  '*  how  fast  Madame 
de  Chateaugrand  is  declining  in  the  princess'  far 
vor!" 

*'  I  am  perfectly  confounded  at  it,"  returned 
Madame  de  Guiche ;  "  for  certainly  her  attachment 
to  Madame  Louise  is  very  great ;  in  short,  it  is  de- 
votion ;  and  the  princess  herself  has  always,  till 
lately,  appeared  to  set  the  greatest  valne  on  it. 
How  is  it  that  she,  who  never  in  her  life  showed 
the  slightest  tendency  to  caprice,  should  begin 
with  such  an  injustice  towards  her  most  faithful 
friend  t" 

"It  is  inconceivable!"  replied  the  duchesse. 
"  But  what  do  yon  think  the  Due  d'Artois  says 
about  HI" 

'*  Oh,  the  wicked  man !"  returned  the  Comtesse 
Aa  Ouiche,  laughing ;  ''but  what  does  he  say f" 

"  He  says  it  is  the  attachment  between  her  and 
8aint-PhaIe  that  offends  the  princess  ;  that  she  is 
so  rigid,  that  she  can  neither  be  in  love  herself,  nor 
aQow  anybody  else  to  be  so ;  and  that  he  has  seen 


her  turn  quite  pale  with  horror  at  the  sight  of  the 
vicomte's  attentions." 

"  Be  in  love  herself^ — certainly  not,"  said  Mad- 
ame de  Gniche ;  '*  besides,  to  what  purpose,  poor 
thing,  with  her  unfortunate  figure  t  But  I  think 
she  is  much  too  kind-hearted  to  endeavor  to  cross 
the  loves  of  other  people.  However,  certain  it  is^ 
that  she  is  not  so  fond  of  Madame  de  Chateaugrand 
as  she  was." 

And  so,  to  her  great  grief,  thought  Madame  de 
Chateauj^und  herself.  Louise,  the  gentle,  the 
kbd,  the  considerate,  was  now  ofien  peevish,  im- 
patient, and  irritable ;  and  what  rendered  the  change 
infinitely  more  afliicting  to  the  comtesse  was,  that 
all  these  ill-humors  seemed  to  be  reserved  solely 
for  her— to  every  one  else  the  princess  was  as  gen- 
tle and  forbearing  as  before.  So  she  was  even  to 
her  at  times  still ;  fur  there  were  moments  when 
she  appeared  to  be  seized  with  remorse  fbr  her  in- 
justice, and  on  these  occasions  she  would  do  every- 
thing in  her  power  to  make  amends  for  it ;  but  as 
these  intervals  did  not  prevent  an  immediate  recur> 
rence  of  the  evil,  poor  Madame  de  Chateaugrand 
began  to  think  very  seriously  of  resigning  her  situ- 
ation, and  so  she  told  the  vicomte. 

*'  If  you  do,  my  dear  Hortense,"  answered  he, 
turning  as  pale  as  if  she  had  pronounced  his  sen- 
tence of  death — "  if  you  do,  I  am  undone !" 

"  Why  t"  said  the  comtesse.  "  You  need  not 
resign  because  I  do." 

"  I  should  not  dare  to  remain,"  answered  be. 
"Besides,  it  would  be  impossible — I  know  it 
would !  I  have  always  told  you  so.  But  for 
you  I  never  could  have  undertaken  the  situation, 
as  you  well  know  ;  I  should  have  been  discovered." 

"  But  my  dear  Anatole,  you  can  hardly  expect 
me  to  remain  here  to  bo  miserable ;  and  I  really 
am  so,"  returned  Madame  de  Chateaugrand.  "  It 
is  not  that  I  would  not  boar  with  her  humors  and 
caprices ;  I  love  her  well  enough  to  bear  with  a 
great  deal  more ;  but  to  lose  her  friendship,  her 
afifection,  her  confidence,  breaks  my  heart." 

"  She  must  be  ill,"  said  the  vicomte.  "  Some 
secret  malady  is  preying  on  her,  I  am  certain.  Do 
you  observe  how  her  cheek  flushes  at  times,  and 
how  her  hand  trembles  ?  To-day,  when  I  handed 
her  a  glass  of  water,  I  thought  she  would  have  let 
it  fall." 

•*  It  may  be  so,"  returned  Madame  de  Chateau- 
grand.  "  Certain  it  is,  that  she  does  not  sleep  as 
she  used  to  do — in  short,  I  believe  she  is  often  up 
half  the  night  walking  about  her  room." 

"  I  think  his  majesty  should  be  informed  of  it," 
said  the  vicomte,  "  that  he  might  send  her  his 
physician." 

"  I  think  so  too,"  answered  the  lady ;  *•  but 
when  I  named  it  to  her  the  other  day,  she  wav 
very  angry,  and  forbade  me  to  make  any  remarks' 
on  her ;  and,  above  all,  enjoined  me  not  to  trouble 
her  father  with  such  nonsense." 

"  I  am  afraid  her  religious  austerities  injure  her 
heal^,"  said  Anatole. 

**  Apropos,"  returned  the  comtesse ;  "  she  de- 
sired me  to  tell  you  that  she  goes  io^Deniato- 
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morrow  immediately  after  breakfast,  and  that  no 
one  is  to  accompany  her  but  you  and  me." 

St.  Denis,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  burying-place 
oi  the  royal  family  of  France,  and  there,  conse- 
quently, reposed  the  remains  of  Maria  Leczinska, 
the  princess*  mother  ;  and  it  was  to  her  tomb  that 
Madame  Louise  first  proceeded  alone,  whilst  her 
two  attendants  remained  without.  A  long  hour 
they  waited  for  her  ;  and  Saint-Phale  was  beginning 
to  get  so  alarmed  at  her  absence,  that  he  was  just 
about  to  violate  her  commands  by  opening  the  gate 
of  the  sanctuary,  when  she  came  out  pale  and  ex- 
hausted, and  with  evident  traces  of  tears  on  her 
cheeks.  She  then  entered  the  precincts  of  the  con- 
vent, requesting  to  be  conducted  to  the  parlor.  Even 
in  a  convent  of  holy  nuns,  who  have  abjured  the 
world  and  its  temptations,  tlie  prestige  of  royalty 
is  not  without  its  effect ;  and  on  this  occasion  the 
prioress  came  forth  to  meet  the  princess,  whilst  the 
sisters  rushed  to  the  corridors  to  get  a  peep  at  her, 
with  as  mundane  a  curiosity  as  the  mob  runs  after 
a  royal  carriage  in  the  streets  of  Pans  or  London. 
Louise  looked  at  them  benevolently ;  and  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  and  a  sad  smile,  told  them  how  much 
happier  they  were  than  those  who  lived  amongst  the 
intrigues  and  turmoils  of  a  court.  **  Ah,  my  sis- 
ters," she  said,  '*  how  happy  you  should  be ! 
What  repose  of  spirit  you  may  attain  to  in  this  holy 
asylum!" 

Alas !  could  she  have  looked  into  some  of  those 
hearts,  what  a  different  tale  they  would  have  told 
her  !  But  when  we  are  very  miserable  ourselves, 
that  situation  which  presents  the  greatest  contrast 
to  our  own  is  apt  to  appear  the  one  most  desir- 
able. 

"  There  is  amongst  you,  my  sisters — ^that  is,  if 
she  be  still  alive — a  princess,  at  whose  profession 
I  was  present,  when  a  child,  with  my  mother,*' 
said  Madame'  Louise.  '*  Is  the  friend  of  Maria 
Leczinska  here  t" 

'*  I  am  here,"  answered  a  sweet  low  voice. 

*'  Clotilde  de  Mortemart?"  said  the  princess  in- 
quiringly, looking  in  the  direction  of  the  voice. 

**  Formerly,"  answered  the  nun ;  "  now  Soeur 
Marie  du  Sacr6  C<Eur." 

**I  would  speak  with  you,"  said  Madame 
Louise,  taking  her  by  the  hand :  "  lead  me  to 
your  cell." 

Accordingly,  whilst  all  the  others  retired,  Sis- 
ter Marie  conducted  her  royal  visitor  to  her  little 
apartment. 

"  That  stool  is  too  inconvenient  for  your  high- 
ness," said  she,  aa  the  princess  seated  herself,  '*  I 
will  ask  the  prioress  for  a  chair." 

"  By  no  means ;  it  is  what  I  wish,"  said  Ma- 
dame Louise.  '*  Sit  down  opposite  me — I  want 
to  talk  to  you.  Nay,  nay,  sit!"  she  added,  ob- 
serving the  hesitation  of  the  nun.  *'Sit,  in  the 
name  of  heaven !  What  am  I,  that  you  should 
stand  before  me  ?  Would  to  God  I  was  as  you 
are!" 

'*  How,  madaroe !"  said  the  sister,  looking 
snrpnsDd.     "  Are  you  not  happy  ?" 

''Friend  of  my  mother,  pity  me! "exclaimed 


the  princess,  as  she  threw  herself  into  the  nun*i 
arms  with  a  burst  of  passionate  tears — for  thev 
were  the  first  open  demonstration  of  a  long-sup 
pressed  grief.  **  Tell  me,"  she  continued,  after 
an  interval,  as  she  raised  her  tearful  face — *'  tell 
me,  are  you  really  happy!" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Sister  Marie,  "  very  happy 
now." 

**  Would  you  go  back  again  to  tlio  world  ; 
woidd  you  change,  if  you  could?" 

*'  No,  never  !"  answered  the  nun. 

'*  I  remember  your  taking  the  veil,"  said  Ma- 
dame Louise,  after  an  interval  of  silence  ;  '*  and 
you  will  remember  me,  probably,  as  a  child  at  that 
time  t" 

"Oh,  yes  ;  well,  quite  well,  I  remember  you," 
replied  the  nun.  **  Who  could  forget  you  that 
had  once  seen  you  ?" 

*'  I  was  pretty,  I  believe,  as  a  child,"  said 
Louise. 

''  Beautiful !  angelic !  as  you  are  now,  my 
princess !"  exclaimed  Sister  Marie,  surprised  for 
a  moment,  by  her  enthusiasm  and  admiration,  out 
of  her  nunlike  demeanor. 

"  As  I  am  now  ?"  said  Louise,  fixing  her  eyes 
on  the  other^s  face. 

''  Pardon  me  !"  said  the  nun,  falling  at  her  feet, 
fearing  that  the  familiarity  had  ofi!ended ;  ''it  was 
my  heart  that  spoke  !" 

"  Rise,  my  sister,"  said  Louise ;  "  I  am  not 
ofifended;  rise,  and  look  at  me!"  and  she  threw 
aside  the  cloak  which,  with  its  ample  hood,  had 
concealed  her  deformity. 

"  Jesu  Maria !"  exclauned  the  sister,  clasping 
her  hands. 

**  You  are  a  woman — you  were  once  young 
yourself,  and,  as  I  have  heard,  beautiful  also. 
Judge,  now,  if  I  am  happy !" 

"  But,  my  princess,"  answered  the  nun,  "  why 
not  ?  Is  there  no  happiness  on  earth,  nay,  even 
in  a  court,  but  with  beauty  ?  Besides,  are  you 
not  beautiful  1  Ay,  and  a  thousand  times  more  so 
than  hundreds  that  are  not" 

"Deformed,"  rejomed  Louise:  "do  not  fear 
to  utter  the  word  ;  I  repeat  it  to  mjrself  a  hun- 
dred times  a  day." 

"  This  amazes  me,"  said  Sister  Marie,  after  a 
pause,  whilst  her  countenance  expressed  her  sur- 
prise as  eloquently  as  words  could  have  done. 
"  Madame  Louise,  the  fame  of  whose  devotions 
and  self-imposed  austerities  has  reached  even  our 
secluded  ears,  are  they  but  the  refuge  of  a  morti- 
fied"  

"  Vanity,"  added  the  princess,  as  respect  again 
caused  the  nun  to  hesitate.  "  Not  exactly : 
I  cannot  do  myself  the  injustice  to  admit  that  alto- 
gether, for  I  was  pious  before  I  knew  I  was  de- 
formed. It  was  my  natural  disposition  to  be  so  ; 
and  my  mother,  foreseeing  how  much  I  should 
need  the  consolations  of  religion,  cultivated  the 
feeling  as  long  as  she  lived ;  and  when  I  was  old 
enough  to  be  aware  of  my  Biisfortune,  I  felt  what 
a  blessing  it  was  that  I  had  not  placed  my  happi- 
ness in  what  seemed  to  make  the  happiness  of  die 
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women  that  surrounded  me.  But  it  was  not  to 
jpeak  of  myself  that  I  came  here,"  continued  Ma- 
dame Louise,  "  but  to  ask  a  favor  of  you.  Young 
Bs  I  was  when  you  took  the  veil,  the  scene  made 
a  great  impression  upon  me ,  and  I  well  remember 
my  mother's  tears  as  we  drove  back  to  Paris  after 
she  bade  you  farewell.  I  remember  also,  when  I 
was  older,  hearing  a  motive  alleged  for  your  reso- 
lution to  retire  from  the  world,  which,  if  it  would 
not  give  you  too  -much  pain,  I  should  be  glad  to 
leani  from  your  own  Hps.'' 

The  pale  cheek  of  the  nun  flushed  with  a  faint 
red,  as  she  said,  *'  What  would  my  princess  wish 
to  hearV 

*'  Is  it  true,*'  said  Madame  Louise,  "  that  it 
was  an  unrequited  love  tliat  brought  you  to  this 
place  V 

**  It  was,"  answered  the  sister,  placing  her 
hand  before  her  eyes. 

**  Excuse  me,"  said  Madame  Louise ;  "  you 
will  think  me  cruel  to  awaken  these  recollections ; 
but  it  must  have  been  a  bitter  sorrow  that  could 
have  induced  you,  so  young,  so  beautiful,  so  highly- 
born,  to  forsake  the  world  and  become  a  Carmel- 
ite!" 

**  It  was,"  returned  the  nun,  "  so  bitter,  that  I 
felt  it  was  turning  my  blood  to  gall ;  and  it  was 
not  so  much  to  flee  from  the  misery  I  suflfered,  as 
from  the  corruption  of  my  mind  and  character,  that 
I  fled  from  the  sight  of  that  which  I  could  not  see 
without  evil  thoughts." 

"  Ah,  there  it  is !  I  understand  that  too  well ! " 
said  the  princess;  "  you  were  jealous!" 

"  I  was,"  answered  the  nun  ;  "  and  what  made 
it  so  bitter  was,  that  the  person  of  whom  I  was 
iealous  was  the  woman  I  loved  best  in  the  world." 

"  You  loved  Henri  de  Beaulieu,  and  he  loved 
your  cousin?"  said  Madame  Louise.  The  nun 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and  was  silent. 

**'How  cruel  you  must  think  me,  to  rend  your 
heart  by  recalling  these  recollections  !"  continued 
the  princess. 

'*  It  is  so  long  since  I  heard  that  name,"  said 
Marie,  "  I  did  not  think  I  was  still  so  weak." 

*'  But  tell  me,"  said  Louise,  seizing  her  hand, 
'  did  your  anguish  endure  long  afVer  you  had  en- 
tered these  gates  ?     Did  repose  come  quickly  V 

**  Slowly,  slowly,  but  surely,"  returned  the  nun 
with  a  sigh.  **  Till  I  had  taken  the  irrevocable 
▼ow,  I  had  a  severe  struggle ;  but  I  never  wav- 
ered in  the  conviction  that  I  had  done  wisely ;  for 
it  was  only  by  this  living  death  I  could  have  ever 
conquered  myself.  Dreadful  temptations  had  some- 
times assailed  me  whilst  I  saw  them  together. 
Here  I  saw  nothing — heard  nothing;  and  my 
better  nature  revived  and  conquered  at  last." 

"  I  see,"  said  the  princess,  rising  :  **  I  com- 
prehend it  all !"  and  then  embracing  her,  she 
added,  '*  Pardon  me  the  pain  I  have  given  you :  it 
has  not  been  without  a  motive.  We  shail  meet 
again  ere  long." 

On  the  follovnng  day,  Madame  Louise  requested 
a  private  interview  with  the  king,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  his  permission  to  join  the  Carmelites 


of  St.  Denis.  Louis  was  at  first  extremely  un- 
willing to  hear  of  the  proposal.  Louise  was  his 
farorite  daughter  ;  and  he  not  only  did  not  Hke  to 
part  with  her,  but  he  feared  that  her  delicate 
health  would  soon  sink  under  the  austerities  of  so 
rigid  an  order.  But  her  determination  was  taken  ; 
and  at  length,  by  her  perseverance,  and  the  re- 
peated assurance  that  she  was  not,  nor  ever  could 
be,  happy  in  the  worid,  she  extracted  his  unwill- 
ing consent.  She  even  avowed  to  him  that,  be- 
sides her  own  private  griefs,  the  being  obliged  to 
witness  his  irregularities  aflSicted  her  severely ; 
and  as  she  believed  that  to  immure  herself  in  a 
convent,  where  she  could  devote  her  life  to  prayer, 
was  a  sacrifice  pleasing  to  the  Almighty,  she  hoped 
by  these  means  to  expiate  her  father's  errors,  as  well 
as  attain  peace  for  herself.  Fearing  the  opposition 
she  might  meet  with  from  the  rest  of  her  family, 
however,  she  entreated  the  king's  silence,  whilst 
she  herself  communicated  her  resolution  to  nobody 
except  the  Archbishop  of  Paris ;  and  he  having 
obtained  his  majesty's  consent  in  form,  Madame 
Louise  at  length,  on  the  11th  of  April,  1770,  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  bade  adieu  to  Ver- 
sailles forever.  Accompanied  by  the  vicomte  and 
Madame  de  Chateaugrand,  to  whom,  since  her 
former  visit  to  the  convent,  she  had  been  all  kind- 
ness, she  stept  into  her  carriage,  and  drove  to  St. 
Denis.  As  by  taking  the  veil  she  renounced  all 
earthly  distinctions,  and  amongst  the  rest  that  of 
being  buried  vrith  the  royal  family  of  France,  she 
now  visited  those  vaults  for  tlie  last  time ;  and 
haying  knelt  for  some  minutes  at  the  tomb  of  her 
mother,  she  repaired  to  the  convent,  leaving  her 
two  attendants  in  the  carriage.  The  abbot,  who, 
having  been  apprized  by  the  archbishop,  was  in 
waiting  to  conduct  her  to  the  parlor,  now  addressed 
several  questions  to  her  with  respect  to  her  voca- 
tion, representing  to  her  the  extreme  austerity  of 
the  order,  which  was  indeed  a  sort  of  female  La 
Trappe.  She  answered  him  with  unshaken 
firmness ;  and  then,  without  once  looking  behind 
her,  she  passed  into  the  cloister,  where  the  pri- 
oress and  the  sisterhood  were  informed  of  the 
honor  that  awaited  them.  She  proceeded  to  the 
chapel,  where  a  mass  was  performed  ;  and  having 
thus,  as  it  were,  sealed  her  determination,  she  re- 
quested that  her  two  attendants  might  be  conducted 
to  the  parlor,  whilst  she,  through  the  grate  which 
now  separated  her  from  the  world,  told  them  that 
they  were  to  return  to  Paris  without  her. 

The  eflect  of  this  unexpected  intelligence  on 
Madame  de  Chateaugrand  was  no  more  than  the 
princess  had  anticipated.  She  wept,  entreated, 
and  expostulated :  but  the  Vicomte  de  SainV> 
Phale,  after  standing  for  a  moment  as  if  trans^ 
fixed,  fell  flat  upon  his  face  to  the  ground. 
Amazed  and  agitated  at  so  unexpected  a  reei^lt, 
the  princess  was  only  restrained  by  the  grating 
which  separated  them  from  flying  to  bis  assistance ; 
but  before  she  could  sufficiently  recollect  herself  to 
resolve  what  to  do,  the  prioress,  fearing  the  effect 
of  so  distressing  a  scene  at  such  a  moment,  cama 
and  led  her  away  to  her  own  apartnunrta.  j 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  state  of  the 
princess'  mind  at  that  moment.  The  anguish  ex- 
pressed by  Saint-Phale's  countenance  could  not 
be  mistaken.  He  that  she  had  supposed  would 
be  utterly  indifferent  to  her  loss !  Why  should  it 
affect  him  thus,  when  he  had  still  with  him  his 
love,  the  chosen  of  his  heart — Hortense  de  Cha- 
teaugraud  ?  She  did  not  know  what  to  think :  but 
certain  it  is,  that  the  resolution  which  had  been  so 
unflinching  an  hour  before,  might  perhaps,  but  for 
pride,  have  been  now  broken.  With  a  bewildered 
mind  and  a  heavy  heart  she  retired  to  her  cell, 
and  there  kneeling,  she  prayed  to  God  to  help  her 
through  this  last  struggle. 

From  that  time  nothing  more  was  known  with 
respect  to  Madame  Louise  till  six  months  after- 
wards, when,  her  novitiate  being  completed,  she 
made  her  profession  On  that  morning  the  hum- 
ble cell  inhabited  by  the  princess  exhibited  a  very 
unusual  appearance  :  robes  of  gold  and  silver  bro- 
cade, pearls  and  diamonds,  and  a  splendid  lace  veil, 
were  spread  upon  the  narrow  couch.  In  this 
magnificent  attire  she  was  for  the  last  time  to  ap- 
pear before  the  world,  and  for  the  last  time  her 
own  women  were  in  attendance  to  superintend  her 
toilet.  When  she  waif  dressed,  everybody  was 
struck  with  her  beauty  ;  and  as  she  wore  a  superb 
cloak,  the  oidy  defect  of  her  person  was  con- 
cealed. 

Of  course  the  profession  of  a  ''daughter  of 
France"  was  an  event  to  create  a  great  sensation. 
All  Paris  turned  out  to  see  the  show,  and  the  road 
from  thence  to  St.  Denis  was  one  unbroken  line 
of  carriages.  Mounted  officers  were  to  be  seen 
in  all  directions,  the  royal  guard  surrounded  the 
abbey,  and  the  pope's  nuncio  came  from  Rome  to 
perform  the  ceremony. 

On  this  solemn  occasion,  of  course  the  attendance 
of  the  princess'  ^uyer  and  lady  of  honor  was 
considered  indespensable,  and  Louise  had  prepared 
herself  to  see  diem  both  ;  but  instead  of  Saint- 
Phale,  to  her  surprise  she  beheld  advancing  to 
offer  his  arm  her  former  attendant,  the  Baron  de 
Brignolles.  A  pang  of  disappointment  shot  through 
her  heart :  he  had  not  cared,  then,  to  see  her  for 
this  last  time,  and  she  should  behold  him  no 
more  !  She  felt  that  she  turned  pale  and  trembled, 
and  she  could  not  trust  her  voice  to  inquire  the 
cause  of  bis  absence  ;  but  De  Brignolles  took  an 
opportunity  of  saying,  that  hearing  the  vicomte 
was  too  ill  to  attend,  he  had  requested  permission 
to  resume  his  service  for  this  occasion.  Louise 
bowed  her  head  in  silence — she  durst  not  speak. 

At  that  solemn  ceremony  were  present  Louis 
XVI.,  then  dauphin  of  France  ;  Marie- Antoinette, 
the  queen  of  b^uty,  and  the  idol  of  the  French 
nation ;  the  Comte  de  Provence,  afterwards 
Louis  XVin.;  and  the  Comte  d'Artois,  who  sub^ 
aequently,  as  Charles  X.,  likewise  lost  the  throne. 

After  an  eloquent  discourse  by  the  Bishop  of 
Troyes,  which  drew  tears  from  every  eye,  the 
princess  retired  for  a  few  moments,  and  presently 
reappeared,  stript  of  her  splendor,  shorn  of  her 
beautiful  hair  and  clothed  in  the  habit  of  the  or- 


der.  She  was  then  stretched  on  *.he  earth,  cor 
ered  with  a  pall,  and  the  prayers  for  the  dead  pro- 
nounced over  her.  When  she  arose,  the  curtain 
which  closed  the  entrance  to  the  interior  of  the 
convent  was  lifted,  and  every  eye  was  fixed  on  it 
as  she  passed  through  the  opening,  to  return  to 
the  world  no  more.  As  that  curtain  fell  behind 
her,  a  fearful  cry  echoed  through  the  vaulted  roof 
of  the  abbey,  and  a  gentleman  was  observed  to  be 
carried  out  of  the  church  by  several  persons  who 
immediately  surrounded  him.  Every  one,  how 
ever,  was  too  much  occupied  with  his  own  feelings 
at  the  moment  to  inquire  who  it  was.  On  the  ear 
of  the  new-made  nun  alone  the  voice  struck  famil- 
iarly ;  or  perhaps  it  was  not  her  ear,  but  her 
heart,  that  told  her  it  was  the  voice  of  Saint- 
Phale. 

Louise  was  a  Carmelite  ;  the  profligacies  of  the 
king  and  the  court  proceeded  as  before ;  Madame 
de  Chateaugrand,  instead  of  marrying  her  cousin 
Saint-Phale,  married  M.  de  Rivrement,  to  whom 
it  appeared  she  had  been  long  engaged  ;  and 
Saint-Phale  himself,  after  a  long  and  severe  illness, 
which  endangered  his  life,  quitted  France  for  Italy, 
whither  he  was  sent  for  the  sake  of  the  climate. 
At  length,  in  1777,  when  LafayeUe  astonished  the 
world  by  his  expedition  to  America,  the  vicomte 
astonished  his  friends  no  less  by  returning  suddenly 
from  the  south,  in  order  to  join  it ;  and  in  spite  of 
the  entreaties  of  his  relations,  he  executed  his  de- 
sign, and  there  he  fell  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth 
in  the  year  1T78* 

He  did  not,  however,  die  m  the  field,  but  lin- 
gered some  days  before  he  expired ;  during  which 
interval  he  wrote  farewell  letters  to  his  father  and 
mother ;  and  one  also,  which  he  entreated  the  lat- 
ter to  deliver  according  to  its  address,  which  was 
to  "  The  Sister  Therese  de  Saint  Augustin,  for- 
merly Madame  Louise  de  France." 

As  soon  as  the  poor  bereaved  mother  had  suf- 
ficiently recovered  the  shock  of  this  sad  news,  she 
hastened  to  St.  Denis  to  fulfil  her  son's  injunction  ; 
and  the  Sister  Therese,  having  obtained  permis- 
sion of  the  superior,  received  and  opened  the  letter. 
The  first  words  were  an  entreaty  that  she  would 
listen  to  the  prayer  of  a  dying  man,  who  could 
never  ofibnd  her  again,  and  read  the  lines  that  fol- 
lowed. He  then  went  on  to  say  that  from  his 
earliest  yoAh  he  had  loved  her ;  and  that  it  was 
to  be  near  her,  without  exciting  observation,  that 
he  had  solicited  the  situation  of  ^cuyer;  but 
knovring  that  from  the  inequality  of  their  condi- 
tions, his  love  must  be  forever  hopeless,  he  had 
studiously  concealed  it  from  its  object.  No  one 
had  ever  penetrated  his  secret,  but  Madame  de 
Chateaugrand.  He  concluded  by  saying,  that 
when  that  curtain  hid  her  from  his  view  on  the 
day  of  her  profession,  he  had  felt  the  world  con- 
tained nothing  more  for  him,  and  that  he  had  ever 
since  earnestly  desired  that  death  which  he  had  at 
length  found  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  which  he 
had  gone  to  America  on  purpose  to  seek ;  and 
asking  her  blessing  and  her  prayers,  he  bade  bet 
farewell  forever. 
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Poor  Louise!  poor  Ther^  !  poor  nun  !  poor 
Carmelite !  For  a  moment  she  forgot  tha(  she 
was  the  three  last,  to  remember  only  that  she  had 
been  the  first;  and  falling  on  her  knees,  and 
daspinj^  those  thin  transparent  hands,  wasted  by 
woe  and  vigils,  she  exclaimed  with  a  piercing  cry, 
*  Then  he  lored  me  after  all !" 

Rigid  as  were  the  poor  nun*8  notions  of  the  du- 
ty of  self-abnegation,  such  a  feeling  as  this  was 
one  to  be  expiated  by  confession  and  penance  ;  but 
as  nuns  are  still  women,  it  was  not  in  the  nature 
of  things  that  she  should  not  be  the  happier  for  the 
conviction  that  her  love  had  been  returned — nay, 
more  than  returned,  for  Saint-Phale  had  loved  her 
first ;  and  if  she  had  forsaken  the  world  for  his 
sake,  he  had  requited  the  sacrifice  by  djring  for 
her.     It  was  a  balm  even  to  that  pious  spirit  to 
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know  that  she,  the  deformed,  the  bossue,  as  she 
called  herself,  who  had  thought  it  impos^le  she 
could  inspire  affection,  had  been  the  chosen  object 
of  this  devoted  passion. 

Madame  Louise  survived  her  lover  nine  years ; 
and  they  were  much  calmer  and  happier  years 
than  those  that  preceded  his  death.  She  could 
now  direct  her  thoughts  wholly  to  the  skies,  for 
there  she  hoped  and  believed  he  was  :  and  since 
human  nature,  as  we  have  hinted  before,  toiU  be 
human  nature  within  the  walls  of  a  convent  as  well 
as  outside  of  them,  she  had  infinitely  more  comfort 
and  consolation  in  praying  for  the  repose  of  his 
soul  in  heaven,  than  she  could  have  had  inprajdng 
for  his  happiness  on  earth — provided  he  had  sought 
that  happiness  in  the  arms  of  Madame  de  Chateau- 
grand,  or  any  other  fair  lady. 


Imagination  and  Scientific  Invention. — We 
see  that  a  passage  excavated  by  a  correspondent  of 
our  own  from  Addison's  writings  in  the  Spectator, 
about  Strada  and  his  foreshadowing  of  a  kind  of 
magnetic  telegraph,  has  reappeared  in  other  joui^ 
nals.  Strada  supposed  that  two  dial-plates  at  a 
distance  from  each  might  be  so  connected  that  cer- 
tain ''sympathetic  needles*'  should  mark  corre- 
sponding movements  on  the  dials,  and  thus  work 
much  as  our  electric  telegraph  does.  In  a  Pepysian 
mood,  it  is  amusing  to  note  these  coincidences ;  but 
regarding  them  more  seriously,  we  should  much 
misinterpret  their  true  significance  if  we  supposed 
them  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  a  real  discoverer. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  invention  that  may  not,  in 
some  vague  form,  have  come  within  the  wide  range 
of  human  imagination.  Gunpowder  is  lost  in  an- 
tiquity ;  steam  has  been  traced  to  Aristotle ;  ether, 
or  the  newer  and  still  more  mainc  chloroform,  only 
realizes  many  a  *' spell"  of  Eastern  fiction.  As 
science  advances  into  a  knowledge  of  the  properties 
of  things,  a  dim  foresight  of  what  may  hereafter  be 
effected  dawns  upon  the  understanding.  To  realize 
a  discovery,  especially  in  mechanics,  needs  a  highly 
cultivated  exact  knowledge;  but  that  alone  will 
seldom  suffice  to  make  a  discoverer :  besides  mere 
mechanical  knowledge,  he  requires  also  the  faculty 
of  imagination,  which  is  necessary  to  enable  him  uy 
conceive  beforehand  the  operation  or  the  engine 
that  his  exact  knowledge  is  requisite  to  work  out. 
Most  discoverers  have  been  men  remarkable  for 
some  kind  of  "  enthusiasm,"  **  eccentricity," 
"  strangeness,"  or  "  fancifolness ;"  which  has  often 
been  pitied  as  aweakness.  For  plodding  minds  are 
not  aware  that  half  the  faculty  or  the  scientific  dis- 
coverer is  derived  from  the  despised  region  of  poe- 
try.— Speclaior. 


An  Irish  Churchman  Fifty  Tears  Since. — 
The  dean  was  the  son  of  a  favorite  butler  of  the 
brd-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He  inherited  the  talents 
of  his  father,  for  he  was  an  excellent  judge  of  claret. 
In  other  respects,  he  had  no  particular  qualification 
for  the  established  church.  This  one,  however, 
proved  sufficient;  for  he  eventually  contrived  to 

become  Archbishop  of .     Well  and  truly 

did  my  fiither  say,  that  the  church  was  an  excel- 
lent profession  ror  young  men  with  good  family 
interest  and  of  tory  principles. 

The  dean  was  disposed  to  be  an  optimist.  In 
troth,  he  had  good  reason  for  inclining  to  that  doc- 


trine, for  he  was  one  of  Fortune's  favorites.  He 
thought  there  was  no  reason  to  despair  of  Ireland 
as  long  as  the  tithes  were  regularly  paid.  That 
was  his  test  of  the  moral,  financial,  and  political 
state  of  the  country.  It  was  one  in  which  he  had 
some  personal  interest,  for  his  living  was  worth 
about  4,000/.  a  year.  He  was  well  paid  for  his 
work  ;  which  consisted  in  the  salvation  of  the  souls 
of  Mr.  Brereton  and  Mr.  Lucifer,  together  with 
their  establishments,  and  three  serious  washer- 
women who  lived  in  the  village  of  Lodore.  Alto- 
gether, his  flock  amounted  to  nearly  twenty  indi- 
viduals. The  Roman  Catholics  of  his  parish 
mustered  their  thousands ;  but  with  them  the  dean 
held  no  communion  by  word  or  deed. 


CONSOLATIONS  FOR  THE  LONELY. 
BY  MARY  HOWITT. 

There  is  a  land  where  beauty  cannot  fade, 

Nor  sorrow  dim  the  eye ; 
Where  true  love  shall  not  droop,  nor  be  dismaye«| 
And  none  shall  ever  die ! 

Where  is  that  land,  O  where! 

For  I  would  hasten  there ; 

Tell  me— I  fain  would  go. 

For  I  am  weary  with  a  heavy  woe ! 
The  beautiful  have  left  me  all  alone ; 
The  true,  the  tender,  from  my  path  have  gone ! 

O  guide  roe  with  thy  hand. 

If  thou  dost  know  that  land. 
For  I  am  burdened  with  oppressive  care, 
And  I  am  weak  and  fearful  with  despair. 
Where  is  it!    Tell  me  where. 

Friend,  thou  most  trust  in  him  who  trod  before 

The  desolate  paths  of  life ; 
Most  bear  in  meekness,  as  he  meekly  bore, 
Sorrow,  and  pain,  and  strife ! 

Think  how  the  Son  of  God 

These  thorny  paths  hath  trod ; 

Think  how  he  longed  to  go. 

Yet  tarried  out,  for  thee,  the  appointed  woe 
Think  of  his  weariness  in  places  dim. 
Where  no  man  comforted  or  cared  for  him ! 

Think  of  the  blood-like  sweat. 

With  which  his  brow  was  wet ; 
Tet  how  he  prayed  unaided  and  alone, 
In  that  great  agony,  *^  Thy  will  be  done !" 
Friend,  do  not  thou  despair ; 
Christ,  from  hb  heaven  of  heavens,  will  hear  thy 
prayer ! 
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From  Chambers'  Journal 
JOSEPH    train's   ACCOUNT   OF    THE   ISLE    OF 

MAN.* 

The  name  of  Mr.  Train  haa  become  widely 
known,  in  consequence  of  the  acknowledgment  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  of  the  obligations  ^he  lay  mider 
to  him  for  hints  towards  sundry  of  the  Waverley 
Novels.  Now  passing  into  the  vale  of  years,  after 
a  creditable  fulfilment  of  all  the  common  duties  of 
life,  he  appears  to  us  as  an  admirable  specimen  of 
the  genius  of  self-taught  and  self-raised  men. 
While  possessed  of  strong  poetical  taxites,  he  has 
gone  beyond  the  ordinary  range  of  hiB  class  in  a  zeal- 
ous cultivation  of  historical  antiquities,  of  which 
we  have  here  goodly  proof  in  two  volumes,  em- 
bracing all  that  can  be  desired  of  the  past  and 
present  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  We  delight  to  see 
the  worthy  veteran  successfully  bringing  so  labori- 
ous a  task  to  a  close. 

The  veiy  peculiar  history  of  this  little  outlying 
portion  of  the  empire ;  its  long  possession  of  an 
independent  race  of  princes ;  its  retaining  even  till 
now  institutions  proper  to  itself — render  it  an  object 
of  curiosity  beyond  any  similar  space  of  British 
gfround.  Mr.  ^frain  has  done  all  that  we  should 
think  possible  in  recovering  its  early  annals,  and 
throwing  them  into  an  intelligible  narrative ;  a  sad 
view  they  give  of  bloody  wars  and  popular  suffer- 
ings. A  portion  of  his  work,  devoted  to  the  su- 
perstitions, the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people, 
is  more  attractive  to  the  general  reader.  Statis- 
tics, however,  and  even  the  natural  history  of  the 
island,  are  not  overlooked.  The  author  seems  to 
have  aimed  at  exhausting  the  subject  in  all  respects, 
and  he  has  pretty  well  succeeded  in  his  purpose. 

Man  comprises  two  hundred  square  miles,  much 
of  it  hilly  and  waste,  and  about  fifly  thousand  in- 
habitants. With  lighter  taxation  than  England, 
it  returns  about  jC70,000  of  revenue.  The  people 
are  Celtic,  and  speak  a  language  resembling  the 
Graelic  of  our  Scottish  Highlanders.  They  have 
retained  old  customs  and  superstitionb  longer  than 
any  other  people  under  the  British  crown.  Will 
it  be  believed  that  the  kindling  of  Baal  fires — that 
is,  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  the  pagan  god 
Baal  or  Bel — was  observed  on  the  Ist  of  May, 
1837!  Or  that  a  trial,  equivalent  to  a  trial  for 
witchcraft,  went  on  before  a  jury  of  Manxmen  in 
December,  1843  ?  On  this  occasion,  while  a  poor 
woman  was  in  the  course  of  being  asked  if  she 
ever  came  in  any  shape  or  form  to  do  John  Quine 
an  injury,  a  wag  let  loose  a  rabbit  in  the  court, 
when  all  became  extreme  confusion,  and  the  jury, 
with  eyes  staring,  hair  on  end,  and  mouths  dis- 
torted, exclaimed,  '*  The  witch !  the  witch !"  nor 
was  the  uproar  quieted,  till  one  of  the  crowd  seized 
and  killed  the  animal.  There  still  survives  in  this 
island,  m  ilm  same  latitude  with  the  county  of 
Cumberland,  a  fairy  doctor  of  the  name  of  Teare, 
who  is  resorted  to  when  all  other  aid  fails.  *'  The 
messenger  that  is  despatched  to  him  on  such  occar 

*  Two  volumes,  8vo.  Doaglu,  Isle  of  Man.  Published 
by  Mary  A.  Cluiggin,  North  Quay.  London:  Simpkin, 
Marshall  and  Co.,  1345. 


sions  is  neither  to  eat  nor  drink  by  the  way,  nor 
even  to  tell  any  person  his  mission  ;  the  recovery 
is  said  to  be  perceptible  from  the  tune  the  case  is 
stated  to  hun."  Farmers  delay  their  sowing  till 
Teare  can  come  to  bless  the  seed.  Mr.  Train 
has  seen  and  conversed  with  this  strange  pre- 
tender. 

'^  The  first  time  I  saw  him  he  was  mounted  on 
a  little  Manx  pony,  that  seemed  aware  of  its  master 
having  neither  whip  nor  spur  to  quicken  its  pace, 
as  it  moved  very  tsotiily  along  the  wayside.  The 
seer  is  a  little  man,  far  advanced  into  the  vale  of 
life  ;  in  appearance  he  was  healthy  and  active  ;  he 
wore  a  low-crowned  slouched  hat,  evidently  too 
large  for  his  head,  with  a  broad  brim;  his  coat, 
of  an  old-fashion  make,  with  his  vest  and  breeches, 
were  all  of  loaghtyn  wool,  which  had  never  under- 
gone any  process  of  dyeing ;  his  shoes,  also,  were 
of  a  color  not  to  be  distinguished  from  his  stock- 
ings, which  were  likewise  of  loaghtyn  wool. 

**  Mr.  Kelly,  chief  magistrate  of  Castletown,  was 
kindly  driving  me  in  his  gig  to  Port  St.  Mary, 
whither  also  Mr.  Teare  was  proceeding ;  and 
where,  he  informed  us,  he  was  to  remain  for  the 
night.  Aware  that  it  was  not  agreeable  to  many, 
even  of  the  most  inteUigent  Manxmen,  to  hear  direct 
allusions  made  by  a  stranger  to  any  of  the  super- 
stitious observances  of  the  lower  oiders  of  the  peo- 
ple, I  avoided  as  much  as  possible  making  any 
inquiries  that  might  give  offence.  Mr.  Kelly, 
seeing,  however,  from  the  nature  of  my  questions, 
and  from  my  travelling  in  the  mountains,  and  asso- 
ciating with  the  peasantry,  that  my  chief  object 
was  to  become  acquainted  with  all  the  existing 
peculiarities  of  the  people,  on  our  arrival  at  the 
inn  generously  introduced  me  to  the  great  fairy 
doctor,  as  a  person  eminently  qualified  to  give  me 
aU  the  statistical  information  which  the  island  could 
afford.  After  communicating  to  the  seer  my  object 
in  visiting  the  island,  Mr.  Kelly  remarked  with  a 
magisterial  air,  *  I  know,  Mr.  Teare,  that  by  prob- 
ing the  secret  springs  of  nature,  you  can  either 
accelerate,  retard,  or  turn  aside  at  pleasure  the  nat- 
ural course  of  events,  but  you  must  make  oath 
before  me,  in  presence  of  this  stranger,  that  you 
never  call  evil  spirits  to  your  assistance.'  The 
seer  assented,  and  the  oath  v^as  administered  with 
due  solemnity  by  the  magistrate,  who,  aHer  listen- 
ing to  some  singular  stories  from  the  doctor,  de- 
parted for  Castletown,  leaving  us  to  spend  the 
evening  together.  There  was  a  pithy  quaintness 
in  the  doctor's  conversation,  and  his  answers  were 
generally  couched  in  idiomatic  proverbialisms.  He 
said  he  was  required  by  his  professional  business 
to  travel  more  than  any  person  in  the  island,  and 
when  I  expressed  my  surprise  at  a  person  of  his 
advanced  years  enduring  such  fatigue,  he  replied, 
'  The  crab  that  lies  always  in  its  hole  is  never 
fat.'" 

The  promptings  of  superstition  are  often  cruel : 
there  is  a  notable  instance  in  the  Manx  custom  of 
hunting  the  wren  on  St.  Stephen's  day,  when  the 
populace  go  about  with  a  captive  bird  of  that  spe- 
cies, distributing  its  feathers  as  charms  against 
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witchcraft,  after  which  they  inter  it  on  the  sea- 
shore. Often,  again,  there  is  a  strange  wild  beauty 
in  superstitious  ideas,  as  in  the  following  case  : — 
"  On  New- Year's  eve,  in  many  of  the  upland  cot- 
tages, it  is  yet  customary  for  the  house-wife,  after 
nJdng  the  fire  for  the  night,  and  just  before  step- 
ping into  bed,  to  spread  the  ashes  smooth  over  the 
floor  with  the  tongs,  in  the  hope  of  finding  in  it 
next  morning  the  track  of  a  foot ;  should  the  toes 
of  this  ominous  print  point  towards  the  door,  then 
it  is  believed  a  member  of  the  family  will  die  in 
the  course  of  that  year ;  but  should  the  heel  of  the 
(airy  foot  point  in  that  direction,  then  it  is  as  firmly 
believed  that  the  family  will  be  augmented  within 
the  same  period."  There  was  once  a  mighty  en- 
chantress in  the  island.  *'  By  her  alluring  arts, 
she  ensnared  the  hearts  of  so  many  men  around 
where  she  resided,  causing  them  to  neglect  their 
usual  occupations,  that  the  country  presented  a 
scene  of  utter  desolation.  They  neither  ploughed 
nor  sowed ;  their  gardens  were  all  over^^wn  with 
weeds,  their  once  fertile  fields  were  covered  with 
stones,  their  cattle  died  for  want  of  pasture,  and 
their  turf  lay  undug  in  the  commons.  This  imi- 
versal  charmer  baring  brought  things  ti  such  a 
deplorable  crisis,  under  pretence  of  making  a  jour- 
ney to  a  distant  part  of  the  island,  set  out  on  a 
milk-white  paliirey,  accompanied  by  her  admirers 
on  foot,  till,  having  led  them  into  a  deep  river,  she 
drowned  six  hundred  of  the  best  men  the  island 
had  ever  seen,  and  then  fiew  away  in  the  shape  of 
a  bat.  To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  like  disas- 
ter, these  wise  people  ordained  that  their  women 
should  henceforth  go  on  foot  and  follow  the  wwm, 
which  custom  is  so  religiously  observed,  that  if  by 
chance  a  woman  is  observed  walking  before  a  man, 
whoever  sees  her  cries  out  immediately,  *  Tehi ! 
Tehi!^  which,  it  seems,  was  the  name  of  the  en- 
chantress who  occasioned  this  law." 

The  supposition  that  fairies  sometimes  took  away 
mortal  babes,  and  left  their  own  wretched  ofi&pring 
in  their  place,  is  perhaps  now  declined  in  Man,  as 
in  other  places ;  but  it  was  rife  a  century  ago. 
Waldron,  who  wrote  a  book  on  Man,  published  in 
1739,  gives  the  foDowing  account : — **  I  was  pre- 
vailed on,"  says  he,  '*  to  go  and  see  a  child,  who, 
they  told  me,  was  one  of  these  changelings  ;  and 
indeed  must  own,  was  not  a  little  surprised  as  well 
as  shocked  at  the  sight.  Nothing  under  heaven 
could  have  a  more  beautiful  face;  but  though 
between  five  and  six  years  old,  and  seemingly 
healthy,  he  was  so  far  from  being  able  to  walk  or 
stand,  that  he  could  not  so  much  as  move  any  one 
joint.  His  limbs  were  vastly  long  for  his  age,  but 
smaller  than  an  infantas  of  six  months ;  his  com- 
plexion was  perfectly  delicate,  and  he  had  the 
finest  hair  in  the  world.  He  never  spoke  nor 
cried,  ate  scarce  anything,  and  was  very  seldom 
seen  to  smile ;  but  if  any  one  called  him  a  fairy 
elf,  he  would  frown  and  fix  his  eyes  so  earnestly 
on  those  who  said  it,  as  if  he  would  look  them 
through.  His  mother,  or  at  least  his  supposed 
mother,  being  very  poor,  frequently  went  out  a 


charing,  and  left  him  a  whole  day  togetlier.  The 
neighbors,  out  of  curiosity,  have  often  looked  in  at 
the  window  to  see  how  he  behaved  when  alone, 
which,  whenever  they  did,  they  were  sure  to  find 
him  laughing,  and  in  the  utmost  delight.  This 
made  them  judge  that  he  Was  not  without  company 
more  pleasilTg  to  him  than  any  mortals  could  be  ; 
and  what  made  this  conjecture  seem  the  more  rea- 
sonable was,  that  if  he  were  left  ever  so  dirty,  the 
woman,  at  her  return,  saw  him  with  a  clean  face, 
and  his  hair  combed  with  the  utmost  exactness  and 
nicety." 

In  accounts  of  customs  from  different  districts, 
one  is  perpetually  called  on  to  wonder  at  the  pari- 
ties observable  in  many  small  matters.  We  are 
told  by  Mr.  Train,  that  "  formerly  weddings  were 
generally  preceded  by  musicians  playing  the  Black 
and  the  Gray,  the  only  tune  struck  up  on  such 
occasions."  What  this  tune  Jiay  be  we  cannot 
tell — probably  it  is  not  now  recoverable  ;  but  what 
is  very  curious,  it  was  the  tune  which  was  played 
at  weddings  by  the  last  piper  of  Peebles,  who  died 
upwards  of  forty  years  ago. 

Peel  Castle,  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  is 
the  locality  of  a  strange  tradition,  which  Mr.  Train 
quotes  from  his  predecessor  Waldron.  "  There 
was  formerly  a  passage  to  the  apartment  belong- 
ing to  the  captain  of  the  guard  ;  but  it  is  now 
closed  up ;  the  reason  they  give  you  for  it  is  a 
pretty  odd  one.  They  say  that  an  apparition, 
called  in  the  Manx  language  the  Moddey  Doo,  in 
the  shape  of  a  large  black  spaniel,  with  curled 
shaggy  hair,  was  used  to  haunt  Peel  Castle ;  and 
has  been  frequently  seen  in  every  room,  but  par- 
ticularly in  the  guard-chamber,  where,  as  soon  as 
the  candles  were  lighted,  it  came  and  lay  down 
before  the  fire,  in  presence  of  the  .soldiers,  who  at 
length,  by  being  so  much  accustomed  to  the  sight 
of  it,  lost  great  part  of  the  terror  they  were  seized 
with  at  its  first  appearance.  They  still,  however, 
retained  a  certain  awe,  as  believing  it  was  an  evil 
spirit,  which  only  waited  permission  to  do  them 
hurt ;  and  for  that  reason  forbore  swearing  and 
profane  discourse  while  in  its  company.  But 
though  they  endured  the  shock  of  such  a  guest  when 
all  together  in  a  body,  none  cared  to  be  left  alone 
with  it.  It  being  the  custom,  therefore,  for  one 
of  the  soldiers  to  lock  the  gates  of  the  castle  at  a 
certain  hour,  and  carry  the  keys  to  the  captain,  to 
whose  apartment  the  way  led  through  the  church, 
they  agreed  among  themselves  that  whoever  was 
to  succeed  the  ensuing  night  his  fellow  in  this 
errand,  should  accompany  him  that  went  first,  and 
by  this  means  no  man  would  be  exposed  singly  to 
danger ;  for  I  forgot  to  mention,  that  the  Moddey 
Doo  was  always  seen  to  come  out  from  that  pas- 
sage at  the  close  of  day,  and  return  to  it  again  as 
soon  as  morning  dawned  ;  which  made  them  look 
on  this  place  as  its  peculiar  residence.  One  night 
a  fellow  being  drunk,  and  by  the  strength  of  his 
liquor  rendered  more  daring  than  ordinarily,  laughed 
at  the  simplicity  of  his  companions ;  and  although 
it  was  not  his  turn  to  go  with  the  keys,  would  needs 
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take  that  office  upon  him,  to  testify  his  courage. 
All  the  soldieiB  endeavored  to  dissuade  him  ;  but 
the  more  they  said,  the  more  resolute  he  seemed, 
and  swore  that  he  desired  nothing  more  than  that 
the  Moddey  Doo  would  follow  him  as  it  had  done 
the  others,  for  he  would  try  whether  it  were  dog 
or  devil. 

**  After  having  talked  in  a  very  reprobate  manner 
for  some  time,  he  snatched  up  the  keys,  and  went 
out  of  the  guard-room.  In  some  time  afler  his 
departure  a  great  noise  was  heard,  but  nobody  had 
the  boldness  to  see  what  occasioned  it,  till,  the 
adventurer  returning,  they  demanded  the  knowl- 
edge of  him ;  but  as  loud  and  noisy  as  he  had  been 
at  leaving  them,  he  was  now  become  sober  and 
silent  enough,  for  he  was  never  heard  to  speak 
more  ;  and  though  all  the  time  he  lived,  which 
was  three  days,  he  was  entreated  by  all  who  came 
near  him  to  speak,  or  if  he  could  not  do  that,  to 
make  some  signs  by  which  they  might  understand 
what  had  happened  to  him,  yet  nothing  intelligible 
could  be  got  iVom  him,  only  that,  by  the  distortions 
of  his  limbs  and  features,  it  might  be  guessed  that 
he  died  in  agonies  more  than  is  common  in  natural 
death.  The  Moddey  Doo  was,  however,  never 
after  seen  in  the  castle,  nor  would  anyone  attempt 
to  go  through  that  passage ;  for  which  reason  it 
was  closed  up,  and  another  way  made.  This 
accident  happened  about  threescore  years  since." 

In  zoology,  the  island  has,  or  had,  some  pecu- 
liar features.  The  native  sheep,  called  the  Loagh- 
tyn,  of  mean  appearance,  with  high  back,  nar- 
row ribs,  and  tail  like  that  of  a  goat,  finds  a  fit 
associate  in  the  poor  little  stunted  pony.  There 
was  once  a  peculiar  variety  of  the  wild  boar  in 
Man — called  the  fwrr — of  a  gray  sandy  color, 
•potted  with  black.  It  ran  wild  in  the  mountains, 
and  was  a  destructive  creature.  '*  The  last  purr 
had  a  den  in  the  mountain  of  South  Barrule,  whence 
he  sallied  forth  almost  daily  into  some  of  the  sur- 
rounding valleys  in  search  of  prey.  In  summer, 
a  fold  was  no  barrier  to  his  killing  and  carrjring  ofiT 
both  sheep  and  lambs.  In  winter,  impelled  per- 
haps by  hunger,  he  became  so  daring,  that  every 
adjoining  farm-yard  was  the  scene  of  his  depreda- 
tions. At  last  the  people  rose  to  drive  the  enemy 
from  his  strong-hold,  and  besetting  him  with  the 
fiercest  dogs  that  could  be  procured,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  hunting  him  over  the  high  clifi&  of  Brada 
Head,  where  he  was  killed  by  falling  amongst  the 
rocks,  ere  he  reached  the  sea  below."  It  is  a 
little  known,  but  curious  /act,  that  the  cats  of  the 
Isle  of  Man  have  no  tail,  and  at  most  a  mere  rudi- 
ment of  caudal  vertebra.  They  are  called  rum- 
pies,  and  are  exceUent  mousers.  Mr.  Train,  after 
keeping  one  for  four  years,  expresses  his  belief 
that  it  is  a  hybrid  animal,  between  the  cat  and 
rabbit :  but,  from  the  decided  diversity  of  these 
species,  we  feel  inclined  to  pronounce  very  confi- 
dently that  no  such  union  could  take  place. 

In  agriculture,  the  Manxmen  are,  or  at  a  very 
recent  period  were,  much  behind  their  fellow- 
countr3rmen  of  Britain.  Their  field  implements 
were  extremely  rude,  and  they  carried  manure  to 


the  field  and  brought  home  their  crops  in  creels  on 
the  backs  of  horses.  Mr.  Train,  however,  alleges 
that  they  were  willing  to  do  better ;  and  he  relates 
the  following  curious  anecdote,  with  which  we 
conclude : — "  That  the  Manx  were  acquainted  with 
the  process  of  preparing  shell  lime  for  building, 
may  be  inferred  from  its  being  used  in  the  walls 
of  the  old  fortifications ;  stone  lime,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  wholly  unknown  to  them.  In  the  year 
1642,  Grovemor  Greenhalgh  made  an  incfiTectual 
attempt  to  introduce  the  practice  of  using  lime  as 
manure ;  but  he  had  no  sooner  built  a  kiln,  than 
it  was  circulated  as  an  article  of  news  that  the 
deputy-governor  was  actually  engaged  in  a  project 
to  bum  stones  for  the  improvement  of  the  land. 
The  people  hastened  in  crowds  to  witness  the 
result  of  this  wonderful  process,  and  probably  not 
without  some  doubts  of  the  govemor^s  sanity. 
When,  however,  they  beheld  large  masses  reduced 
to  powder  by  the  action  of  fire,  they  ea^v*!^  re- 
solved to  profit  by  an  example  from  which  tnej 
expected  the  most  beneficial  results.  Earth  pots^ 
as  they  were  termed,  were  raised  in  all  parts  of 
the  island,  in  which  every  kind  of  stone,  flint,  sfaite, 
or  pebble,  were  indiscriminately  subjected  to  the 
process  of  burning.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
their  efiforts  were  fruitless ;  but  for  the  ill  success 
which  attended  their  exertions,  they  were  at  no 
loss  to  find  an  infallible  cause — that  the  govemoi 
had  intercourse  with  the  fairies,  by  whose  agency 
his  minerals  were  converted  into  powder,  whilst 
those  of  the  more  upright  native  islanders  were 
only  condensed  to  a  greater  degree  of  hardness. 
Of  this  curious  fact  many  evidences  still  remain. 
Large  quantities  of  calcined  stones  are  frequently 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  island." 


From  Chambers'  JonmaL 
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It  is  now  about  twenty-eight  years  since  a 
thoughtful  man,  travelling  in  the  north  of  Englaad 
on  commercial  business,  stood  looking  at  a  small 
train  of  coal-wagons  impelled  by  steam  along  a 
tramroad  which  connected  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
collieries  of  that  district  with  the  wharf  at  which 
the  ooab  were  shipped.  *'  Why,"  he  asked  of 
the  engineer,  **  are  not  these  tramroads  laid  down 
all  over  England,  so  as  to  supersede  our  common 
roads,  and  steam-engines  employed  to  convey 
goods  and  passengers  along  them,  so  as  to  super- 
sede horse-power^"  The  engineer  looked  at  the 
questioner  with  the  comer  of  his  eye.  '*  Jusi 
propose  you  that  to  the  nation,  sir,  and  see  what 
you  will  get  by  it  I  Why,  sir,  you  will  be  wor 
ried  to  death  for  your  pains."  Nothing  more  was 
said ;  but  the  intelligent  traveller  did  not  take  the 
engineer's  waning.  Tramroads,  locomotive  steam^ 
engines,  horse-power  superseded  ! — the  idea  ha 
had  conceived  continued  to  infest  his  brain,  and 
would  not  be  driven  out.  IVamroads,  locomotive 
steam-engines,  horse-power  syperseded ! — he  would 
talk  of  nothing  else  with  his  friends.  Tramroads 
locomotive  steam-engines,  horde-power  superseded 
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— ^he  at  length  broached  the  scheme  openly ;  first 
to  public  men  by  means  of  letters  and  circulars, 
and  afterwards  to  the  public  itself  by  means  of  a 
printed  book.  Hardly  anybody  would  listen  to 
him ;  the  engineer's  words  seemed  likely  to  prove 
true.  Still  he  perseyered,  holding  the  public  by 
the  button,  as  it  were,  and  dinning  into  its  ears 
the  same  wearisome  words.  From  poblie  political 
men,  including  the  cabinet  ministers  of  the  day,  he 
received  little  encouragement;  a  few  influential 
commercial  men,  however,  began  at  length  to  be 
interested  in  his  plan.  Persons  of  eminence  took 
it  up,  and  advocated  it  almost  as  enthusiastically 
as  the  original  proprietor.  It  having  thus  been 
proved^  according  to  Dogberry^s  immortal  phrase, 
that  the  scheme  was  a  good  scheme,  it  soon  went 
noar  to  be  thought  so.  Capital  came  to  its  aid.  The 
consequence  was,  that  in  1626  parliament  passed 
an  act  authorizing  the  construction  of  the  first 
British  railway,  properly  so  called — that  between 
Liverpool  and  Manchester.  Four  years  after- 
wards, in  September,  1830,  the  railway  was 
opened.  What  advances  the  system  has  made 
since,  every  one  knows.  Railways  have  been  con- 
structed, or  are  in  progress,  in  all  parts  of  the  civ- 
ilized world ;  philosophers  have  already  begun  to 
speculate  on  the  astonishing  efiects  which  such  a 
means  of  rapid  locomotion  must  have  on  the  char- 
acter and  prospects  of  the  whole  human  race ;  by 
means  of  railways,  Europe  is  becoming  a  familiar 
country  to  us  all,  and  the  planet  itself  an  imagina- 
ble round  thing ;  and  the  only  question  is,  where 
will  this  railway-impulse  end  ? — into  what  strange 
condition  of  humanity  is  it  leading  us?  And  the 
beginning  of  all  this  was  the  dream  of  a  thought- 
ful man,  looking,  about  twenty-eight  y^ars  ago,  at 
some  coal-wagons  running  along  a  tramroad  to  a 
wharf. 

The  name  of  this  projector  of  a  general  railway 
system  of  transit  is  Thomas  Gray,  and  he  is  still 
alive.  We  have  now  before  us  a  copy  of  the 
work  in  which  he  first  explained  his  scheme  to  the 
public.  The  first  edition  of  it  was  published  in 
1820,  and  the  title  under  which  it  made  its  appear- 
ance was  as  follows : — "  Observations  on  a  gen- 
eral iron  railway,  or  land  steam  conveyance,  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  horses  in  all  public  vehi- 
cles ;  showing  its  vast  superiority  in  every  respect 
over  all  the  present  pitiful  methods  of  conveyance 
by  turnpike  roads,  canals,  and  coasting  traders  : 
containing  every  species  of  information  relative  to 
railroads  and  locomotive  engines."  There  is  now 
a  sort  of  quamt  historic  interest  in  turning  to  this 
book,  to  see  the  manner  in  which  objects  familiar 
to  us  were  first  represented  to  the  incredulous 
imagination  of  the  public.  Prefixed  to  it  there  is 
a  plate,  exhibiting  carriages  of  dififerent  construc- 
tions, drawn  along  on  railways  by  locomotives. 
The  carriages  of  one  of  the  sets  strike  the  eye 
curiously,  as  being  made  on  the  model  of  a  com- 
mon stage-coach,  with  inside,  and  outside  passen- 
gers, luggage  on  the  top,  a  gnard  behind  wbh  his 
horn,  and  actually,  in  one  instance,  (though  this 
seems  done  in  irony,)    a  person  occupying  the 
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driver's  box  with  a  little  whip  in  his  hand.    On 
this  plate  are  engraved  the  following  couplets— 

"  No  speed  with  this  can  fleetest  horse  compare ; 
No  weight  like  this  canal  or  vessel  bear. 
As  this  will  conunerce  every  way  promote, 
To  this  let  sons  of  commerce  arrant  their  vote.'* 

These  verses  at  least  show  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  projector ;  but  one  must  be  acquainted  with  the 
contents  of  the  book  throughout  fully  to  appreciate 
Mr.  Gray's  merits.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  except 
in  the  matter  of  the  speed  attainable  on  the  pro- 
posed roads,  which  experience  has  proved  to  be 
much  greater  than  Mr.  Gray  dared  to  hope,  the 
case  for  a  general  railway  system  of  transit,  as 
here  stated,  is  as  complete  as,  with  all  our 
acquired  knowledge  of  the  reality,  we  could  now 
make  it.  It  may  be  even  doubted  whether  we 
have  yet  completely  realized  the  suggestions  of 
this  volume ;  and  tiie  system  of  main  trunk  lines 
laid  down  in  it  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
illustrated  by  an  engraved  chart,  is  probably  supe- 
rior in  some  respects  to  that  which  has  been  actu- 
ally adopted. 

Railways,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  infbnn 
our  readers,  were  in  use  long  before  the  general 
system  of  transit  by  their  means  as  proposed  by 
Mr.  Gray.  They  were  first  used,  about  a  hundred 
and  eighty  years  ago,  to  facilitate  the  transport  of 
coals  from  the  north  of  England  collieries  to  the 
shipping  places  on  the  Tyne.  The  first  railways 
were  merely  wooden  wheelways,  laid  in  the  ordi- 
nary roads  to  lessen  the  friction  and  render  the 
work  easier  for  the  horse.  The  advantage  was  so 
great,  that  various  improvements  were  gradually 
introduced  with  a  view  to  increase  it  to  the  utmost. 
About  the  middle  of  last  century,  the  following 
was  the  mode  of  preparing  a  tnunroad  or  railway : 
— ^The  road  having  been  rendered  as  nearly  level 
throughout  as  possible,  rough  wooden  logs,  called 
sleepers,  each  about  six  feet  long,  were  imbedded 
in  it  transversely,  at  distances  of  about  three  feet. 
Along  these  were  laid  the  wooden  rails,  pegged 
down  to  the  sleepers,  so  as  to  form  a  wheelway 
about  four  feet  wide.  The  wheels  of  the  wagons 
were  provided  with  a  flange,  so  as  to  keep  theni 
from  slipping  off  the  rails.  Each  wagon  was 
pulled  by  a  single  horse ;  and  as  the  inclination  of 
the  road  was  usually  from  the  pit  mouth  to  the 
wharf,  the  loaded  wagons  had  the  advantage  of 
the  descent,  while,  in  ascending,  the  horse  had  to 
pull  only  empty  wagons.  When  the  difi^nce  of 
level  between  the  pit  mouth  and  the  wharf  was 
very  great,  it  was  usual  to  manage  the  transport, 
not  by  making  the  road  of  the  necessary  uniform 
inclination  throughout,  but  by  inserting  here  and 
there  a  steep  inclined  plane,  which  the  wagons 
descended  by  their  own  weight,  the  rest  of  the  way 
being  tolerably  level.  By  a  contrivance  introduced 
towards  the  end  of  the  century,  many  of  these 
inclined  planes  weie  made  seif-acting'—ilaX  is, 
were  so  constructed,  that  the  loaded  wagons 
descending  pulled  up  the  returning  empty  wagons. 
At  others,  the  return-wagons  were  i 
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stationary  steam-engine.  Sometimes  there  was  an 
inclined  plane,  terminating  in  a  spout  at  the  ship- 
ping place,  along  which  the  coals  were  shot 
straight  into  the  hold  of  the  vessel  lying  mider  the 
river  bank. 

In  1767,  the  experiment  was  tried  at  the  Cole- 
brook  iron-works  of  covering  the  wooden  rails  of  a 
tramroad  with  a  plating  of  iron.  The  experiment 
was  so  successful,  that  some  years  afterwards  rails 
wholly  of  cast-iron  began  to  be  constructed.  About 
the  year  1793,  also,  wooden  sleepers  began  to  be 
superseded  by  stone  ones — blocks  of  stone  laid 
down  underneath  the  joinings  of  the  rails.  Till 
1801,  the  rails  were  all  of  the  kind  called  ihejku- 
rail,  or  tram-plate,  consisting  of  plates  of  cast^i^n 
about  three  feet  long,  from  three  to  five  inches 
broad,  and  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  thick,  with 
a  flange  or  turn-up  on  the  inside.  About  that  year, 
however,  edge-rails  began  to  be  used — these  edge- 
rails  being  bars  of  cast-iron  about  three  feet  long 
each,  laid  on  their  edges,  the  flange  in  this  case 
being  on  the  wheel. 

The  value  of  the  improvements  which  had  thus 
been  gradually  introduced  during  the  course  of  a 
century  and  a  half  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact, 
that  on  a  good  edge  railway,  such  as  was  to  be 
found  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  ten 
horses  could  do  an  amount  of  work,  which,  on  a 
common  road,  would  require  the  strength  of  four 
hundred,  **  Iron  railways  were,  in  consequence, 
quickly  introduced  into  all  the  coal  and  mining  dis- 
tricts of  the  kingdom.  They  were  employed  on 
canals  in  place  of  locks,  to  raise  the  barges  on  an  in- 
clined plane  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  level ;  in  some 
eajses  they  were  adopted  in  preference  to  the  canal 
itself;  and,  on  the  whole,  they  began  to  form  an 
important  auxiliary  to  inland  navigation,  pushing 
the  channels  of  trade  and  intercourse  into  districts 
otherwise  inaccessible,  and  even  into  the  interior  of 
the  mines.'*  Scarcely  any  two  of  these  railways 
were  alike  in  all  particulars. 

All  this  while  horse-power  continued  to  be  the 
only  motive  force  employed,  except  at  those  in- 
clined planes  already  mentioned.  Thus  horses  and 
steam-engines  shared  the  work  between  them. 
The  idea  of  uniting  the  two  into  one,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  locomotive  steam-engine,  or  a  steam-horse, 
was  a  more  recent  one.  Watt  had,  indeed,  in  one 
of  his  patents,  dated  1784,  suggested  a  plan  for 
imparting  to  the  steam-engine  the  animal's  faculty 
of  locomotion ;  but  it  was  not  till  1802  that  ex- 
periments with  a.  view  to  the  construction  of  an 
efficient  locomotive  engine  were  conmienced.  The 
first  locomotives  put  upon  trial  were  those  of  the 
engineers  Messrs.  Trevithick  and  Vivian.  The 
objection  to  them  was,  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
adhesion  between  the  wheels  and  the  rails,  so  that, 
if  the  Telocity  were  at  all  great,  the  former  would  re- 
volve without  advancing  the  vehicle.  To  remedy 
this  inconvenience,  various  plans  were  devised* 
among  which  that  of  Mr.  Blenkinsop  obtained  the 
greatest  celebrity.  His  plan  consisted  in  making  the 
rails  not^ed,  and  the  wheels  with  teeth,  so  that  they 
couiinued  to  woric  in  a  rack  all  along  the  road. 


One  of  Mr.  Blenkinsop*s  engines  of  four  horses' 
power  impelled  a  carriage  lightly  loaded  at  the 
rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour ;  attached  to  thirty  coal 
wagons,  it  went  at  one  third  of  that  pace.  For- 
tunately, however,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the 
conclusion  .on- which  Mr.  Blenkinsop  and  others 
had  been  proceeding — namely,  that  the  amount  of 
adhesion  was  insufficient  between  a  smooth  wheel 
and  a  smooth  rail — was  a  hasty  one ;  and  that, 
provided  the  road  were  tolerably  level,  the  amount 
of  adhesion  between  such  a  wheel  and  such  a  rail 
was  quite  sufficient  to  insure  propulsion.  Satisfied 
on  this  point,  engineers  devoted  their  attention  more 
especially  to  the  improvement  of  the  locomotive 
itself.  The  difficulties  of  various  kinds,  however, 
which  presented  themselves  were  great ;  and  the 
horses  of  England  continued  to  flatter  themselves 
that  they  would  be  able  to  retain  the  monopoly  of 
locomotion ;  and  that,  although  steam-engines 
might  work  well  enough  in  chains  at  inclined 
plains,  they  should  still  have  the  run  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Such  was  the  state  of  matters  about  the  year 
1819-20,  when  Mr.  Gray  appeared  in  the  field  ;  a 
great  nnmber  of  tramroads  had  been  laid  down  in 
particular  districts  of  the  island,  along  which  horses 
and  stationary  steam-engines  were  pulling  wagons, 
while  here  and  there  a  solitary  locomotive  snorted 
along,  trying  its  powers.  Locomotives  versus 
horses,  and  railways  versus  turnpikes  and  canals — 
such  was  the  question  at  issue.  Mr.  Gray's  merit 
consisted  not  in  efiecting  actual  improvements  of 
construction  in  either  locomotives  or  railways — 
that  was  the  work  of  Stephenson,  and  other  em- 
inent engineers — but  in  stating  the  question  to  the 
country,  in  foreseeing  the  issue,  and  in  boldly 
imagining  the  time  when  the  whole  island  should 
be  covered  with  a  net-work  of  these  tramroads, 
when  locomotives  should  scamper  through  the  coun- 
try as  plentiful  as  horses,  and  when  canals,  stage- 
coaches, and  turnpike  trusts,  should  be  all  swamped 
in  a  general  iron  railway.  Glimmerings  of  this 
idea  may  have  appeared  before  in  other  minds. 
"  You  must  be  making  handsomely  out  with  your 
canals,''  said  some  one  to  the  celebrated  canal- 
making  Duke  of  Bridge  water.  "Oh,  yes.''  grum- 
bled he,  in  reply,  "  tliey  will  last  my  time  ;  but  I 
don't  like  the  look  of  these  tramroads;  there's 
mischief  in  them."  What  the  shrewd  duke  fore- 
saw, others  also  may  have  casually  anticipated ; 
but  Mr.  Gray  was  the  first  man  to  realize  the  whole 
extent  of  the  change,  and  to  advocate  it ;  and  al- 
though this  change  would  doubtless  have  eflected 
itself  in  any  case,  yet  the  first  man  who  conceived 
it,  and  called  the  attention  of  the  nation  to  the  sub- 
ject, deserves  distinction.  To  say  that  the  change 
would  have  effected  itself,  is  merely  to  say  that  if 
Mr.  Gray's  mind  had  not  conceived  it  so  fast,  five 
or  six  other  minds  would  have  conceived  it  more 
slowly. 

A  circumstance  which  favored  Mr.  Gray's  pro- 
posal was,  that  about  the  time  it  was  first  made, 
or  a  little  later,  rails  began  to  be  formed  of  mal- 
leable instead  of  cast-iron ;  the  malleable  posaess- 
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ing  two  decided  advantages  for  the  purpose  over 
the  cast — ^first,  in  being  less  apt  to  break ;  and, 
second,  in  being  capable  of  being  made  in  greater 
lengths  of  bar. 

Mr.  Gray,  in  his  volume,  dashes  at  once  into 
the  midst  of  his  subject ;  and  his  readers  twenty- 
six  years  ago  must  have  been  much  surprised  by 
such  passages  as  the  following : — '*  The  plan,"  he 
says,  "  might  be  commenced  between  the  towns  of 
Manchester  and  Liverpool,  where  a  trial  could  soon 
be  made,  as  the  distance  is  not  very  great ;  and  the 
commercial  part  of  England  would  thereby  be  bet- 
ter able  to  appreciate  its  many  excellent  proper- 
ties, and  prove  its  efficacy.  All  the  great  trading 
towns  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  would  then 
eagerly  embrace  the  opportunity  to  secure  so  com- 
modious and  easy  a  conveyance,  and  cause  branch 
railways  to  be  laid  down  in  every  possible  direc- 
tion. The  convenience  and  economy  in  the  car- 
riage of  the  raw  material  to  the  numerous  manu&o- 
tories  established  in  these  counties,  the  expeditious 
and  cheap  delivery  of  piece  goods  bought  by  the 
merehants  every  week  at  the  various  markets,  and 
the  despatch  in  forwarding  bales  and  packages  to 
the  outposts,  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  merchant  and 
manufacturer  as  points  of  the  first  importance. 
Nothing,  for  example,  would  be  so  likely  to  raise 
the  ports  of  Hull,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol  to  an  un- 
precedented pitch  of  prosperity,  as  the  establish- 
ment of  railways  to  these  ports,  thereby  rendering 
the  communication  from  the  east  to  the  west  seas, 
and  all  intermediate  places,  rapid,  cheap,  and  effec- 
tual. Any  one  at  all  conversant  with  commerce 
must  feel  the  vast  importance  of  such  an  under- 
taking in  forwarding  the  produce  of  America,  Bra- 
zils, the  E^t  and  West  Indies,  &c.,  from  Liverpool 
and  Bristol  via  Hull,  to  the  opposite  shores  of 
Germany  and  Holland ;  and,  vice  versa,  the  produce 
of  the  Baltic  via  Hull  to  Liverpool  and  Bristol." 
Again — "By  the  establishment  of  morning  and 
evening  mail  steam-carriages,  the  commercial  in- 
terest would  derive  considerable  advantage;  the 
inland  mails  might  be  forwarded  with  greater  de- 
spatch, and  the  letters  delivered  much  earlier  than 
Vy  the  extra  post;  the  opportunities  of  corre- 
tpondence  between  London  and  all  mercantile  places 
would  be  much  improved,  and  the  rate  of  postage 
might  be  generally  diminished  without  injuring  the 
receipts  of  the  post-office,  because  any  deficiency 
occasioned  by  a  reduction  in  the  postage  would  be 
made  good  by  the  increased  number  of  joumejrs 
which  mail  8team-<;arriages  might  make.  The 
London  and  Edinburgh  mail  steam-carriasres  might 
take  all  the  mails  and  parcels  on  the  line  of  road 
between  these  two  cities,  which  would  exceedingly 
reduce  the  expense  occasioned  by  mail-coaches  on 
the  present  footing.  The  ordinary  stage-coaches, 
caravans,  or  wagons,  running  any  considerable  dis* 
tance  along  the  main  railway,  might  also  be  con- 
ducted on  peculiarly  favorable  terms  to  the  public ; 
ibr  instance,  one  steam-engine  of  superior  power 
would  enable  its  proprietors  to  convey  several 
coaches,  caravans,  or  wagons  linked  together,  un- 
til they  arrive  at  their  respective  branches,  where 


other  engines  might  proceed  on  with  them  to  theii 
destination.  By  a  due  regulation  of  the  departure 
and  arrival  of  coaches,  caravans,  and  wagons,  along 
these  branches,  the  whole  communication  through- 
out the  country  would  be  so  simple  and  so  com- 
plete, as  to  enable  every  individual  to  partake  of 
the  various  productions  of  particular  situations,  and 
to  enjoy,  at  a  moderate  expense,  every  improve- 
ment introduced  into  society.  Steam-engines  would 
answer  all  the  purposes  required  by  the  general  in- 
tercourse and  commerce  of  this  country,  and  clearly 
prove  that  the  expenses  caused  by  the  continual 
relays  of  horses  are  totally  unnecessary.  The 
great  economy  of  such  a  measure  must  be  obvious 
to  every  one,  seeing  that,  instead  of  each  coach 
changing  horses  between  London  and  Edinburgh, 
say  twenty-five  times,  requiring  a  hundred  horses, 
b^des  the  supernumerary  ones  kept  at  every  stage 
in  case  of  accidents,  the  whole  journey  of  several 
coaches  would  be  performed  with  the  simple  ex- 
pense of  one  steam-engine.  No  animal  strength 
will  be  able  to  give  that  uniform  and  regular  ac- 
celeration to  our  commercial  mtercourse  which  may 
be  accomplished  by  railways ;  however  great  the 
animal  speed,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  it  would 
be  considerably  surpassed  by  mail  steam-carriages, 
and  that  the  expense  would  be  infinitely  less.  The 
exorbitant  charge  now  made  for  small  parcels  pre- 
vents that  natural  intercourse  of  friendship  between 
families  residing  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  heavy  postage  of  letters 
prevents  free  conmiunication,  and  consequently 
diminishes  very  considerably  the  consumption  of 
paper  which  would  take  place  under  a  less  burden- 
some taxation." 

Such  passages  as  the  foregoing  must  have  sur- 
prised the  public  very  much  twenty-six  years  ago ; 
the  following,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  will  hive 
sufficient  novelty  even  for  readers  of  the  present 
time : — "  The  present  system  of  conveyance,"  says 
Mr.  Gray,  "  affords  but  tolerable  accommodation 
to  farmers,  and  the  common  way  in  which  they 
attend  markets  must  always  confine  them  within 
very  limited  distances.  It  is,  however,  expected 
that  the  railway  will  present  a  suitable  conveyance 
for  attending  market-towns  thirty  or  forty  miles  off, 
as  also  for  forwarding  considerable  supplies  of 
grain,  hay,  straw,  vegetables,  and  every  descrip- 
tion of  live-stock  to  the  metropolis  at  a  very  easy 
expense,  and  with  the  greatest  celerity,  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom." 

It  was  not  until  after  four  of  five  ycais  of  agi- 
tation, and  several  editions  of  Mr.  Gray's  work  had 
been  published  and  successively  commented  upon 
by  many  newspapers,  that  commercial  men  were 
roused  to  give  the  proposed  scheme  its  first  great 
trial  on  the  road  between  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter. The  success  of  that  experiment,  insured  by 
the  engineering  dull  of  Stephenson,  was  the  signal 
for  all  that  has  since  been  done  both  in  this  island 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Unfortunately, 
the  public  has  been  too  busy  these  many  years  in 
making  railways  to  inquire  to  whom  it  owes  its 
gratitude  for  having  first  expounded  and  advocated 
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SWIFT'S  ILLNESS   AND   HIS   REMAINS. 


their  claims ;  and  probably  there  are  few  men  now 
living  who  have  served  the  public  as  effectually, 
with  so  little  return  in  the  way  of  thanks  or  ap- 
plause, as  Mr.  Thomas  Gray,  the  proposer  in  1820 
of  a  general  system  of  transit  by  railways. 


SWIFT  S    ILLNESS    AND    HIS    REMAINS. 

Dublin  possesses  a  most  respectable  medical  peri- 
odical of  the  first  class,  conducted  by  a  clever  young 
native  surgeon,  Mr.  Wilde.  The  numbers  for 
May  and  August  contain  an  elaborate  paper  by 
the  editor,  in  which  the  ailments  of  Swift  are 
for  the  first  time  (as  appears)  distinctly  ascertained. 
There  has  been  much  mystery  on  this  subject 
among  the  biographers  of  the  famous  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick's ;  his  character  even  has  suffered  a  little 
from  the  obscurity.  Having  with  great  pains 
traced  the  symptoms  and  treatment  through  fifly- 
five  years  of  correspondence,  and  drawn  important 
illustrations  from  the  appearances  presented  by  the 
cranium  when  exhumed  in  1835,  Mr.  Wilde  finally 
brings  his  professional  knowledge  to  bear  on  the 
subject,  which  he  seems  to  have  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted. Swift  had  no  hereditary  tendency  to 
nervous  disease,  as  has  been  surmised,  and  almost 
alleged.  He  contracted  a  giddiness  in  his  twenty- 
seventh  year,  in  consequence  of  eating  a  hundred 
golden  pippins  at  a  time  at  Richmond.  Not  long 
after,  he  contracted  a  deafness,  from  sitting  on  a 
damp  seat.  These  were  ailments,  says  Mr. 
Wilde,  not  likely,  when  once  established,  to  be 
easily  removed  from  a  system  so  nervous  and  irri- 
table as  Swift's.  **  From  this  period  a  disease 
which  in  all  its  symptoms,  and  by  its  fatal  termi- 
nation, plainly  appears  to  have  been  (in  its  com- 
mencement at  least)  cereal  congestion,  set  in,  and 
exhibited  itself  in  well-marked  periodical  attacks, 
which,  year  after  year,  increased  in  intensity  and 
duration."  The  brain  which  produced  Lilliput, 
and  bothered  the  whigs,  under  congestion  all  the 
time! 

"In  early  life,"  says  our  author,  "he  was 
of  remarkably  active  habits,  and  always  exceed- 
ingly sober  and  temperate,  if  we  except  the 
instance  of  gluttony  already  related.  From  the 
date  of  his  first  attack,  he  seems  to  have  had  a 
presentiment  of  its  fatal  termination  ;  and  the  dread 
of  some  head  affection  (as  may  be  gleaned  from 
innumerable  passages  in  his  writings)  seems  to 
have  haunted  him  ever  afterwards,  producing  those 
fits  of  melancholy  and  despondency  to  which  it  is 
well  known  he  was  subject ;  while  the  many  dis- 
appointments and  vexations,  both  of  a  domestic  and 
public  nature,  which  he  subsequently  suffered,  no 
doubt  tended  to  hasten  the  very  end  he  feared." 
Swift,  however,  according  to  Mr.  Wilde,  never 
was  at  any  time  of  his  life,  not  even  at  its  close, 
"  what  is  usually  termed  and  understood  as  rriad;"^ 
a  point  in  our  literary  biography  which  will  be 
adcnowiedged  to  be  of  no  small  importance. 

The  unfortunate  wit  was  of  course  never  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  doctors.  At  all  times,  some  par- 
ticular portion  or  peculiarity  of  the  human  frame 


is  in  vogue  amongst  the  faculty  as  the  seat  of 
disease.  In  Swift's  days  it  was  the  stomach. 
He  was  therefore  treated  for  the  stomach  for  some 
half  century,  while  all  the  lime  disease  was  going 
on  in  his  brain.  One  of  their  medicines  will  excite 
a  smile  now-a-days — brandy.  He  was  enjoined  to 
drink  this  liquor  in  considerable  quantities,  till 
experience  showed  that  it  only  made  his  case 
worse,  and  he  resumed  his  usual  habits  of  tem- 
perance. He  wrote  thus  of  physicians  in  1737  : — 
"  I  have  esteemed  many  of  them  as  learned  and 
ingenious  men,  but  7  never  received  the  least  benefit 
from  their  advice  or  prescriptions.  Poor  Dr. 
Arbuthnot  was  the  only  man  of  the  faculty  who 
seemed  to  understand  my  case,  but  could  not 
remedy  it." 

In  latter  life,  the  sufferings  from  his  disease 
were  dreadful.  He  speaks  of  having  felt  as  in 
Phalaris'  brazen  bull,  and  roared  as  loud  for  eight 
or  nine  hours.  Mr.  Wilde  sajrs — "  That  Swift 
viras  not,  however,  at  any  time,  even  during  the 
most  violent  attacks,  at  all  insensible,  or  in  any 
way  deprived  of  his  reasoning  faculties,  may  be 
learned  from  the  fact,  that  when  Sei^geant  Bettes- 
worth  threatened  his  life,  and  thirty  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  liberty  of  St.  Patrick's  waited 
upon  him,  and  presented  him  with  an  address, 
engaging  to  defend  his  person  and  fortune,  &c.,  it 
is  related  by  the  most  veritable  of  his  biographers, 
that  *  when  this  paper  was  delivered.  Swift  was  in 
bed,  giddy  and  deaf,  having  been  some  time  before 
seized  with  one  of  his  fits;  but  he  dictated  an 
answer  in  which  there  is  all  the  dignity  of  habitual 
preeminence,  and  all  the  resignation  of  humble 
piety.'  " 

"  So  desponding  was  the  dean  at  times,  and  so 
great  was  his  fear  of  the  loss  either  of  his  memory 
or  his  reason,  that  he  used  to  say,  on  parting  with 
an  intimate  friend  in  the  evening — *Well,  God 
bless  you !  Good  night  to  you ;  but  I  hope  I  shall 
never  see  you  again.'  *  In  this  manner,'  says  Mr. 
Dean  Swift,  *he  would  frequently  express  the 
desire  he  had  to  get  rid  of  the  world,  after  a  day 
spent  in  cheerfulness,  without  any  provocation  from 
anger,  melancholy,  or  disappointment.'  Upon  the 
occasion  of  a  large  pier-glass  falling  accidentaUy 
on  the  very  part  of  the  room  in  which  he  had  been 
standing  a  moment  before,  and  being  congratulated 
by  a  bystander  on  his  providential  escape — *  I  am 
sorry  for  it,'  answered  the  dean :  *  I  wish  the 
glass  had  fallen  upon  me !'  Lord  Orrery  mentions 
that  he  had  '  often  heard  him  lament  the  state  of 
childhood  and  idiotism  to  which  some  of  the  great- 
est men  of  this  nation  were  reduced  before  their 
death.  He  mentioned,  as  examples  within  his 
own  time,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Lord 
Somers ;  and  when  he  cited  these  melancholy 
instances,  it  was  always  with  a  heavy  sigh,  and 
with  gestures  that  showed  great  uneasiness,  as  if 
he  felt  an  impulse  of  what  was  to  happen  to  him 
before  he  died.' " 

Mr.  Wilde  adduces  many  passages  fit>m  the 
writings  of  the  friends  immediately  around  Swif^ 
to  show  that  he  only  manifested  If^oC^  memoryi 
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and  other  symptoniB  of  decay  of  mind,  bat  nothing 
like  fetuity  or  fuiiosity.  One  friend  Bays  of  him 
the  year  before  his  death,  that  he  had  neTer  yet 
talked  nonsense,  or  said  a  foolish  thing.  Guardi- 
ans seem  to  have  been  appointed  for  him,  merely 
because  of  the  infirmities  above  mentioned.  He 
at  length  died  in  his  own  house,  October  19, 1745, 
in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age.  His  head 
was  dissected ;  but  all  we  know  of  the  results  is 
confined  to  the  fact,  that  water  was  found  on  the 
braui. 

Ninety  years  after  the  death  of  this  bright 
genius,  some  repairs  .being  then  in  course  of  being 
made  in  St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  the  remains  of 
Swift  and  his  wife  Stella  were  exhumed,  and  sub- 
jected to  examination.  The  bones  of  Swift  lay  in 
the  position  into  which  they  had  fallen,  when 
deprived  of  the  fiesh  which  enveloped  and  held 
them  together.  The  skull,  cut  as  it  had  been  left 
by  his  own  surgeons,  was  found  entire.  It  was 
eagerly  taken  possession  of,  with  a  view  to  its 
being  examined  phrenologically,  and  for  some  days 
it  circulated  through  the  coteries  of  Dublin.  '*  The 
university,"  says  Mr.  Wilde,  "  where  he  had  so 
often  toiled,  again  beheld  him,  but  in  another 
phase ;  the  cathedral  which  heard  his  preaching — 
the  chapter-house  which  echoed  his  sarcasm — the 
deanery  which  resounded  with  his  sparkling  wit, 
and  where  he  gossiped  with  Sheridan  and  Delany 
— the  lanes  and  alleys  which  knew  his  charity — 
the  squares  and  streets  where  the  people  shouted 
his  name  in  the  days  of  bis  unexampled  popularity 
— the  mansions  where  he  was  the  honored  and 
much-sought  guest — perhaps  the  very  rooms  he 
often  visited — were  again  occupied  by  the  dust  of 
Swift!" 

The  interior  of  the  skull  threw  some  light  upon 
the  mental  condition  of  the  great  dean  in  his  latter 
days.  According  to  Dr.  Houston,  "  the  cerebral 
(inner)  surface  of  the  whole  of  the  frontal  region 
is  evidently  of  a  character  indicating  the  presence, 
daring  lifetime,  of  diseased  action  in  the  subjacent 
membranes  of  the  brain.  The  skull  in  this  region 
is  thickened,  flattened,  and  unusually  smooth  and 
hard  in  some  places,  whilst  it  is  thinned  and 
roughened  in  others.  The  marks  of  the  vessels 
on  the  bone  exhibit,  moreover,  a  very  unusual 
appearance ;  they  look  more  like  the  imprints  of 
vessels  which  had  been  generated  de  novo,  in  con- 
nection with  some  diseased  action,  than  as  the 
original  arborescent  trunks."  Mr.  Wilde  ex- 
presses his  opinion  that  the  appearances  showed 
"  a  long  continued  excess  of  vascular  action,  such 
as  would  attend  cerebral  congestion." 

Much  detail  of  an  interesting  kind  is  given  in 
the  paper  of  Mr.  Wilde ;  but  for  this  we  most 
refer  to  the  journal  in  which  it  appears.  The 
whole  is  eminently  curious,  as  tracing  material 
conditions  which  must  have  entered  largely  into 
the  character  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
of  his  century.  Who  can  say  how  much  of  the 
politics  of  Swift — how  much  of  his  satiric  and 
indignant  writings — took  their  first  rise  in  a  sur- 
feit of  pippins? — Chambers^  Journal. 


MARTIN  F.    TUPPER   TO  AMERICA. 
I. 

Columbia,  child  of  Britain — noblest  child ! 

I  praise  the  growing  lustre  of  thy  worth, 
And  fain  would  see  thy  great  heart  reconciled 

To  love  the  mother  of  so  blest  a  birth ; 
For  we  are  one,  Columbia !  still  the  same 
In  lineage,  language,  laws,  and  ancient  fame, 

The  natural  nobility  of  earth  ; 
Yes,  we  are  one ;  the  glorious  days  of  yore, 

When  dear  old  England  earned  her  storied  name 
Are  thine,  as  well  as  ours,  for  evermore ; 

And  thou  hast  rights  in  Milton,  e'en  as  we— 
Thou  too  canst  claim  *'  sweet  Shakspeare's  wood* 
notes  wild," 

And  chiefest,  brother,  we  are  both  made  free. 
Of  one  religion,  pure  and  undefiled! 

II. 

I  blame  thee  not  as  other  some  have  blamed— 

The  highborn  heir  hath  grown  to  man's  estate ; 
I  mock  thee  not,  as  some  who  should  be  shamed, 

Nor  ferret  out  thy  faults  with  envioos  hate ; 
Far  otherwise,  by  generous  love  inflamed. 

Patriot,  I  praise  thy  coontry's  foreign  soe 
Rejoicing  in  the  blaze  of  good  and  great 

That  diadems  thy  head ; — ^o  on,  go  on ! 
Young  Hercules,  thus  travelling  in  might, 
Boy-Plato,  filling  all  the  West  with  light. 

Thou  new  Themistocles  of  enterprise ; 
Go  on,  and  prosper — Aco1]rte  of  Fate! 

And — precious  child,  dear  Ephraim — torn  those 
eyes — 
For  thee  thy  mother's  yearning  heart  doth  .wait. 


THE    BACHELOR'S    COMPLAINT. 

An  anibrtunate  individual  lameou  his  solitary  state  is 
the  following  stanzas,  the  concludinff  one  of  wmch  io^i 
cates  that  we  may  still  have  hopes  of  him : — 

Returning  home  at  close  of  day. 
Who  gently  chides  my  long  delay, 
And  by  my  side  delights  to  stay  t 

**  '  Nobody. 

Who  sets  for  me  the  easy  chair. 
Sets  out  the  room  with  neatest  care, 
And  lays  my  slippers  ready  there? 

Nobody. 

Who  regulates  the  cheerful  fire. 
And  piles  the  blazing  fuel  higher. 
And  bids  me  draw  my  chair  still  nighert 

Nobody. 

When  plunged  in  dire  and  deep  distress. 
And  anxious  cares  my  heart  oppress, 
Who  whispers  hopes  of  happiness  t 

Nobody. 

When  anxious  thoughts  within  me  rise. 

And  in  dismay  my  spirit  dies. 

Who  soothes  me  by  her  kind  replies! 

Nobody. 

When  sickness  racks  my  feeble  frame, 
And  grief  distracts  my  fevered  brain. 
Who  sympathizes  with  my  pain  ? 

Nobody. 

Then  1 11  resolve,  so  help  me  Fate, 
To  change  at  once  the  single  state. 
And  will  to  Hymen's  altar  take — 

Somebody. 
Journal  of  Cofnmsret 
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communicated  by  thomas  carlylb  to  fra- 
ser's  magazine. 

[Upon  118,  Mezicaa-war-mind-entangled,  these  letters 
force  continual  comparisons  between  degenerate  modem 
times,  and  the  hearty,  unsqueamish,  save-of-popery  days 
of  the  Grekt  Protector  and  Puritan.  We  of  the  preaerU 
Boston  are  not  so  entirely  fallen  away,  but  that  we  too 
could  "  wreck  a  nunnery,"  should  it  be  our  manifest  duty. 
But  we  groan  more  heavily  over  the  carnal  doings  of 
some  of  our  folk  in  Mexico,  than  **  the  Colonel"  would, 
should  he  be  sent  to  supersede  Gen.  Scott.  We  think  he 
would  yield  no  armistice  before  Mexico,  and  would  think 
it  a  "  crowning  mercy"  should  he  succeed  in  catching  the 
deserters.  As  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  we 
see  that  he  has  pronounced  the  law  not  on  them  only,  but 
on  those  who  "  tried  them  sorely  by  money,  whom,"  saith 
he,  "  I  will  hang,  if  I  catch  playing  their  tricks  in  my 
quarters ;  by  law  of  arms  [second  section  7]  1  will  serve 
them."  How  about  enemies  who  violate  their  parole? 
(Would  they  have  been  spared  to  give  it  7)  It  seems  that 
Gtn.  Gushing  hath  a  spark  of  the  old  fire  in  him— for  he 
decides  the  case  of  the  men  who  murmured  at  the  new 
clothing,  as  did  his  great  forefather.  And  yet,  proud  of 
our  ancestry  as  we  are,  we  cannot  but  fear  that  more  of 
the  mantle  of  Oliver  hath  fallen  upon  Texas  than  upon 
the  Plymouth-descended.  These  Texians  make  not  such 
thbroagh  work  to  be  sure,  but  they  go  at  it  in  the  old 
spirit— and  "  stand  no  nonsense"  firom  any  man.— Ltmn^ 

On  the  first  publication  of  Oliver  CromwelVs 
Letters  and  Speeches,  new  contributions  of  Crom- 
well matter,  of  some  value,  of  no  value,  and  even 
of  less  than  none,  were,  as  the  general  reader 
knows,  diligently  forwarded  to  me  from  all  quar- 
ters ;  and  turned  to  account,  in  the  second  edition 
of  that  work,  as  the  laws  of  the  case  seemed  to 
allow.  The  process,  which  seemed  then  to  all 
practical  intents  completed,  and  is  in  fact  very  lan- 
guid and  intermittent  ever  since,  has  nevertheless 
not  yet  entirely  ceased ;  and  indeed  one  knows 
not  when,  if  ever,  it  will  entirely  cease ;  for  at  longer 
and  longer  intervals  new  documents  and  notices 
stiU  arrive ;  though,  except  in  the  single  instance 
now  before  us,  I  may  describe  these  latter  as  of 
the  last  degree  of  insignificance ;  hardly  even 
worth  '*  inserting  in  an  Appendix,"  which  was  my 
Wgain  in  respect  of  them.  Whence  it  does,  at 
last,  seem  reasonable  to  infer  that  our  Engli^ 
archives. are  now  pretty  well  exhausted,  in  this 
particular ;  and  that  nothing  more,  of  importance, 
concerning  Oliver  Cromwell's  utterances  of  himself 
in  this  world,  will  be  gathered  henceforth.  Here, 
however,  is  a  kind  of  exception;  in  regard  to 
which,  on  more  accounts  than  one,  it  has  become 
necessary  for  me  to  adopt  an  exceptional  course ; 
and  if  not  to  edit,  in  the  sense  of  elucidating,  the 
contribution  sent  me,  at  least  to  print  it  straight- 
way, before  accident  befall  it  or  me. 

The  following  letters,  which  require  to  be 
printed  at  once,  with  my  explicit  testimony  to 
their  authenticity,  have  come  into  my  hands  under 
singular  circumstances  and  conditions.  I  am  not 
allowed  to  say  that  the  originals  are,  or  were,  in 


the  poesesbion  of  Mr.  So-and-so,  as  is  usual  in  like 
cases;  this,  which  would  satisfy  the  reader's 
strict  claims  in  the  matter,  I  have  had  to  engage 
expressly  not  to  dd.  "  Why  not?"  all  readers 
will  ask,  with  astonishment,  or  perhaps  with  other 
feelings  still  more  superfluous  for  our  present 
object.  The  story  is  somewhat  of  an  absurd  one, 
what  may  be  called  a  farce-tragedy ;  very  ludi- 
crous as  well  as  very  lamentable ; — not  glorious  to 
relate ;  nor  altogether  easy,  under  the  conditions 
prescribed !  But  these  thirty-five  letters  are  Oli- 
ver Cromwell's;  and  demand^  of  roe  especially, 
both  that  they  be  piously  preserved,  and  that  there 
be  no  ambiguity,  no  avoidable  mystery  or  other 
foolery,  in  presenting  of  them  to  the  world.  If 
the  letters  are  not  to  have,  in  any  essential  or 
unessential  respect,  the  character  of  roluntary 
enigmas ;  but  to  be  read,  with  undisturbed  atten- 
tion, in  such  poor  twilight  of  intelligibility  as 
belongs  to  them,  some  explanation,  such  as  can  be 
given,  seems  needful. 

Let  me  hasten  to  say,  then,  explicitly  once 
more,  that  these  letters  are  of  indubitable  authen- 
ticity :  further,  that  the  originals,  all  or  neariy  all 
in  autograph,  which  existed  in  June  last,  in  the 
possession  of  a  private  gentleman  whose  name  I  am 
on  no  account  to  mention,  have  now  irrecoverably 
perished ; — and,  in  brief,  that  the  history  of  them, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  related  under  these  conditions, 
is  as  follov^ : 

Some  eight  or  ten  months  ago,  there  reached 
me,  as  many  had  already  done  on  the  like  subject, 
a  letter  from  an  unknown  correspondent  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  setting  forth,  in  simple,  rugged  and  trust- 
worthy, though  rather  peculiar  dialect,  that  he,  my 
unknown  correspondent — who  seemed  to  have  been 
a  little  astonished  to  find  that  Oliver  Cromwell  was 
actually  not  a  miscreant,  hypocrite,  &c.,  as  hereto- 
fore represented — ^had  m  his  hands  a  stock  of 
strange  old  papers  relating  to  Oliver :  much  con- 
sumed by  damp,  and  other  injury  of  time ;  in  par- 
ticular, much  "  eaten  into  by  a  vermin"  (as  my 
correspondent  phrased  it,)  — some  moth,  or  body 
of  moths,  who  had  boarded  there  in  past  years. 
The  papers,  he  said,  describing  them  rather 
▼aguely,  contained  some  things  of  Crom well's 
own,  but  appeared  to  have  been  mostly  written  by 
one  Samuel  Squire,  a  subaltorii  in  the  famed  Reg- 
iment of  Ironsides,  who  belonged  to  "  The  Stilton 
Tlroop,"  and  had  served  with  Oliver  "  from  the 
first  mount"  of  that  indomitable  corps,  as  comet, 
and  then  as  "  auditor," — of  which  latter  oflSce  my 
correspondent  could  not,  nor  could  I  when  ques- 
tioned, quite  specificate  the  meaning,  but  guessed 
that  it  might  bo  something  like  that  of  adjutant  in 
modem  regiments.  This  Auditor  Squire  had  kept 
some  "  joumal,"  or  diary  of  proceedings,  from 
"  the  first  mount"  or  earlier,  from  about  1642  till 
the  latter  end  of  1645,  as  I  could  dimly  gather ; 
but  again  it  was  spoken  of  as  **  joumals,"  as  *^  old 
papers,"  ^'  manuscripts,"  in  the  plural  number, 
and  one  knew  not  definitely  what  to  expect :  moth- 
eaten,  dusty,  dreary  old  brown  papers ;  bewildered 
and  bewildering ;  dreadfully  difficult  to  decipher, 
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ts' appeared,  and  indeed  almost  a  pain  to  the  eye 
•—and  too  probably  to  the  mind.  Poring  in  which, 
nevertheless,  my  unknown  correspondent  professed 
to  have  discovered  various  things.  Strange,  un- 
known aspects  of  affairs,  moving  accidents,  adven- 
tures, such  as  the  fortune  of  war  in  the  obscure 
Eastern  Association  (of  Lincoln,  Norfolk  &o.)  in 
the  early  obscure  part  of  Oliver's  career,  hitherto 
entirely  vacant  and  daric  in  all  histories,  had  dis- 
closed themselves  to  my  unknown  correspondent, 
painfully  spelling  in  the  rear  of  that  destructive 
vermin :  onslaughts,  seizures,  surprises ;  endless 
activity,  audacity,  rapidity  on  the  part  of  Oliver ; 
strict  general  integrity  too,  nay  rhadamanthine  jus- 
tice, and  traits  of  implacable  severity  connected 
therewith,  which  had  rather  shocked  the  otherwise 
strong  but  modem  nerves  of  my  unknown  corre- 
spondent. Interspersed,  as  I  could  dimly  gather, 
were  certain  Letters,  from  Oliver  and  others, 
(knoMna  or  hitherto  unknown,  was  not  said ;)  kept, 
presumably,  by  Auditor  Squire,  the  ironside  sub- 
altern, as  narrative  documents,  or  out  of  private 
fondness.  As  proof  what  curious  and  to  me 
interesting  matter  lay  in  those  old  papers,  journals 
or  journal,  as  my  unknown  correspondent  indis- 
criminately named  them,  he  gave  me  the  following 
small  excerpt ;  illuminating  completely  a  point  on 
which  I  had  otherwise  sought  light  in  vain.  See, 
in  Oliver  OrormoeWs  Letters  and  Speeches,  Letter 
6th  July,  1644 ;  which  gives  account  of  Mais- 
ton-Moor  Battle,  and  contains  an  allusioA  to  Oliver's 
own  late  loss,  "  Sir,  you  know  my.  own  trials  this 
way," — ^touching  allusion,  as  it  now  proves ;  dark 
hitherto  for  all  readers : — Meeting  Colonel  Crom- 
well again  after  some  absence,  just  on  the  edge  of 
Marston  Battle,  (it  is  Auditor  Squire  that  writes,) 
**  I  thought  he  looked  sad  and  wearied ;  for  he  had 
had  a  sad  loss ;  young  Oliver  got  killed  to  death 
not  long  before,  I  heard  :  it  was  near  Knaresbor- 
ough,  and  30  more  got  killed." — 

Interesting  papers  beyond  doubt,  my  unknown 
correspondent  thought.  On  one  most  essential 
point,  however,  he  professed  himself  at  a  painful 
pause  :  How  far,  or  whether  at  all,  these  papers 
ought  to  be  communicated  to  the  public,  or  even 
to  myself?  Part  of  my  correspondent's  old  kin- 
dred had  been  roundheads,  part  had  been  royalists ; 
of  both  which  sorts  plentiful  representatives  yet 
remained,  at  present  all  united  in  kindly  oblivion 
of  those  old  sorrows  and  animosities ;  but  capable 
yet,  as  my  correspondent  feared,  of  blazing  up 
into  one  knew  not  what  fierce  contradictions,  should 
the  question  be  renewed.  That  was  his  persua^ 
sion,  that  was  his  amiable  fear.  I  could  perceive, 
indeed,  that  my  correspondent,  evidently  a  simple 
and  honorable  man,  felt  obscurely  as  if,  in  his  own 
new  conviction  about  Oliver's  character,  he  pos- 
sessed a  dangerous  secret,  which  ought  in  nowise 
to  be  lightly  divulged.  Should  he  once  inconsid- 
erately blab  it,  this  heterodox,  almost  criminal 
secret,  like  a  fire-spark  amotig  tinder  and  dry  flax ; 
— how  much  more  if,  by  publishing  those  private 
papers,  confirmatory  of  the  same,  he  deliberately 
shot  it  forth  as  mere  fiame !     Explosion  without 


limit,  in  the  family  and  still  wider  circles,  miglir 
ensue. — On  the  whole,  he  would  consider  of  it ; 
was  heartily  disposed  to  do  for  me,  and  for  th« 
interests  of  truth  (wirh  what  peril  soever)  all  in  hia 
power ; — hoped,  for  the  rest,  to  be  in  London  soon, 
where,  it  appeared,  the  papers  were  then  lying  i» 
some  repository  of  his ;  would  there  see  me,  and 
do  as  good  will  guided  by  wise  caution  might' 
direct. 

To  all  which  I  could  only  answer  with  thanks 
for  the  small  valuable  hint  concerning  young  Oli- 
ver's death ;  with  a  desire  to  know  more  abontr 
those  old  papers ;  with  astonishment  at  my  coiw 
respondent's  apprehension  as  to  publishing  them,: 
which  I  professed  was  inconceivable,  and  likely  to 
fiy  away  as  a  night-dream  if  he  spoke  of  it  iw 
intelligent  circles ; — and  finally  with  an  eager  wishf 
for  new  light  of  any  authentic  kind  on  Oliver  Crom* 
well  and  his  acts  or  sayings,  and  an  engagement 
that  whatever  of  that  sort  my  correspondent  did 
please  to  favor  me  with,  should  be  thankfully ^ 
turned  to  use,  under  such  conditions  as  he  might 
oee  good  to  prescribe.  And  here,  a^r  a  second: 
or  perhaps  even  a  third  letter  and  answer,  (for  ser  '- 
eral  of  these  missives,  judged  at  first  to  be  without 
importance,  are  now  lost,)  which  produced  no  uew^ 
information  to  me,  nor  any  change  in  my, corre- 
spondent's resolutions,  the  matter  had  to  rest.  Ti 
an  intelligent  friend,  partly  acquainted  in  my  cor 
respondent's  country,  I  transmitted  his  letters, 
with  request  that  he  would  visit  this  remarkabk 
possessor  of  old  manuscripts;  ascertain  for  me, 
more  precisely,  what  he  was,  and  what  they 
were ;  and,  if  possible,  persuade  him  that  it  would 
be  safe,  for  himself  and  for  the  universe,  to  let  me 
have  some  brief  perusal  of  them!  This  Mend 
unfortunately  did  not  visit  those  my  correspondent's 
localities  at  the  time  intended :  so,  hearing  nothing, 
more  of  the  afifair,  I  had  to  wait  patiently  its  ulte- 
rior developments;  the  arrival,  namely,  of  my 
correspondent  in  town,  and  the  opening  of  his 
mysterious  repositories  there.  Not  without  sur- 
mises that  perhaps,  after  all,  thete  might  be  little,, 
or  even  nothing  of  available,  in  them  ;  for  me. 
nothing,  but  new  dreary  labor,  ending  in  ne*-"  dis 
appointment  and  disgust ;  tragic  experience  being 
already  long  and  frequent,  of  astonishingly  curious 
old  papers  on  Oliver,  vouchsafed  me,  with  an  efibit' 
and  from  favor,  by  ardent  patriotic  correspondents 
— which,  after  pidnful  examination,  proved  only  to. 
be  astonishing  old  bundles  of  inanity,  dusty  deso- 
lation, and  extinct  stupidity,  worthy  of  oblivion 
and  combustion :  sunnises  tending  naturally  ta 
moderate  very  much  my  eagerness,  and  render 
patience  easy. 

So  had  some  months  passed,  and  the  aflair  been 
pretty  well  forgotten,  when,  one  afternoon  in  June 
last,  a  heavy  packet  came  by  post ;  recognizable  evea 
on  the  exterior  as  my  unknown  correspondent's : 
and  hereby,  sooner  than  anticipation,  and  little  a» 
I  could  at  first  discern  it,  had  the  catastrophe 
arrived.  For  within  there  lay  only,  in  the  mean- 
while, copied  accurately  in  my  correspondent's- 
hand,  those  five-and-thbrty  letters  of  Oliver  OrooH 
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well  which  the  public  are  now  to  read :  this,  with 
here  and  there  some  diligent  though  rather  indis- 
tinct annotation  by  my  correspondent,  where  need- 
ful ;  and,  on  a  note  fVom  himself,  some  vague  hint 
of  his  having  been  in  town  that  very  day,  and  even 
on  the  point  of  calling  on  me,  had  not  haste  and 
the  rigor  of  railways  hindered  ;  hints  too  about  the 
old  dangers  from  royalist  kindred  being  now  happUy 
surmounted — formed  the  contents  of  my  heavy 
packet. 

The  reading  of  these  old  Cromwell  letters,  by 
&i  the  most  curious  that  had  ever  come  to  me  from 
such  a  source,  produced  an  immediate  earnest, 
almost  passionate  request  to  have  sight  of  that  old 
"  Journal  by  Samuel  Squire,"  under  any  terms, 
on  any  guarantee  I  could  offer.  Why  should  my 
respectable,  obliging  correspondent  still  hesitate  1 
These  letters,  I  assured  him,  if  he  but  sold  the 
originab  as .  autographs,  were  worth  hundreds  of 
pounds ;  the  old  Journal  of  an  Ironside,  since  such 
it  really  seemed  to  be,  for  he  had  named  it  defi- 
nitely in  the  singular,  not  *'  journals"  and  *'  papers" 
as  heretofore — I  prized  as  probably  the  most  curi- 
ous document  in  the  archives  of  England,  a  piece 
not  to  be  estimated  in  tens  of  .thousands.  It  had 
become  possible,  it  seemed  probable  and  almost 
certain,  that  by  diligent  study  of  those  old  papers, 
by  examination  of  them  as  with  microscopes,  in  all 
varieties  of  lights,  the  veritable  figure  of  Crom- 
well^s  Ironsides  might  be  called  into  day,  to  be 
seen  by  men  once  more,  face  to  face,  in  the  linea- 
ments of  very  life !  A  journey  in  chase  of  this 
unknown  correspondent  and  his  hidden  papers; 
any  journey,  or  effort,  seemed  easy  for  such  a 
prize. 

Alas,  alas,  by  return  of  post,  there  arrived  a 
letter  beginning  with  these  words :  "  What  you 
ask  is  impossible,  if  you  ofifered  me  the  Bank  of 
England  for  security :  the  journal  is  ashes, "^^ — all 
was  ashes !  My  wonderful  unknown  correspon- 
dent had  at  last,  it  would  appear,  having  screwed 
bis  courage  to  the  sticking  place,  rushed  up  to 
town  by  rail;  proceeded  straight  to  his  hidden 
repositories  here ;  sat  down,  with  closed  lips,  with 
concentred  faculty,  and  copied  me  exactly  the 
Cromwell  letters,  all  words  of  CromwelPs  own 
(these  he  had  generously  considered  mine  by  a 
kind  of  right ;) — ^which  once  done  he,  still  with 
closed  lips,  with  sacrificial  eyes,  and  terrible  hand 
and  mood,  had  gathered  all  his  old  puritan  papers 
great  and  small.  Ironside  "journal,"  Cromwell 
autographs,  and  whatever  else  there  might  be,  and 
sternly  consumed  them  with  fire.  Let  royalist 
quarrels,  in  the  family  or  wider  circles,  arise  now 
if  they  could  ; — "  much  evil,"  said  he  mildly  to 
me,  "  hereby  lies  buried."  The  element  of  "  res- 
olution," one  may  well  add,  "  is  strong  in  our 
fomily ;"  unchangeable  by  men,  scarcely  by  the 
very  g^s !  And  so  all  was  ashes ;  and  a  strange 
speaking  apparition  of  the  past,  and  of  a  past 
more  precious  than  any  other  is  or  can  be,  had 
sunk  again  into  the  dead  depths  of  night.  Irre- 
coverable ;  all  the  royal  exchequer  could  not  buy 
it  back !     That,  once  for  all,  was  the  fact ;  of 


which  I,  and  mankind  in  general,  might  now  make 
whatsoever  we  pleased. 

With  my  unknown  correspondent  I  have  not  ^ 
personally  met ;  nor  can  I  yet  sufficiently  explain 
to  mjTself  this  strange  procedure  of  his,  which  nat^ 
urally  excites  curiosity,  amid  one*s  other  graver 
feelings.  The  friend  above  alluded  to,  who  has 
now  paid  that  visit,  alas  too  late,  describes  him  to 
me  as  a  gentleman  of  honorable,  firank  aspect  and 
manners ;  still  in  his  best  years,  and  of  robust 
manful  quahties ;  by  no  means,  in  any  way,  the 
feeble,  chimerical,  or  distracted  entity,  dug  up  from 
the  seventeenth  centiuy  and  set  to  live  in  this 
nineteenth,  which  some  of  my  readers  might  fancy 
him.  Well  acquainted  with  that  old  journal^ 
"  which  went  to  200  foUo  pages ;"  and  which  he 
had  carefully,  though  not  with  much  other  knowl- 
edge, read  and  again  read.  It  is  suggested  to 
me,  as  some  abatement  of  wonder:  "He  has 
lived,  he  and  his,  for  300  years,  under  the  shadow 
of  a  cathedral  city :  you  know  not  what  kind  of 
sleepy  hollow  that  is,  and  how  Oliver  Cromwell  is 
related  to  it,  in  the  minds  of  all  men  and  night- 
birds  who  inhabit  there!  This  gentleman  had 
felt  that,  one  way  or  other,  you  would  inevitably 
in  the  end  get  this  MS.  from  him,  and  make  it 
public ;  which,  what  would  it  amount  to  but  a 
new  Guy-Faux  cellar,  and  infernal  machine,  to 
explode  his  cathedral  city  and  all  its  coteries,  and 
almost  dissolve  nature  for  the  time  being  ?  Hence 
he  resolved  to  burn  his  papers,  and  avoid  catastro- 
phes." 

But  what  chiefiy,  or  indeed  exclusively,  concerns 
us  here,  is  that,  from  the  first,  and  by  all  subse- 
quent evidence,  I  have  seen  this  gentleman  to  be 
a  person  of  perfect  veracity,  and  even  of  scrupu- 
lous exactitude  in  details :  so  that  not  only  can  his 
copies  of  the  Cromwell  letters  be  taken  as  correct, 
or  the  oorrectest  he  could  give,  but  any  remark  or 
statement  of  his  concerning  them  is  also  to  be 
entirely  relied  on.  Let  me  add,  for  my  own  sake 
and  his,  that,  with  all  my  regrets  and  condemna- 
tions, I  cannot  but  dimly  construe  him  as  a  man  of 
much  real  worth;  and  even  (though  strangely 
inarticulate,  and  sunk  in  strange  environments) 
of  a  certain  honest  intelligence,  energy,  generosity, 
which  ought  not  to  escape  recognition,  while  pass- 
ing sentence ; — least  of  all  by  one  who  is  forced 
unwilhngly  to  relate  these  things,  and  whom,  as 
is  clear,  he  has  taken  great  pains,  and  made  a 
strong  efifort  over  himself,  to  oblige  even  so  far. 
And  this  is  what  I  had  to  say  by  way  of  introduc- 
tion to  these  new  letters  of  Oliver  CromweU,  which 
are  now  all  that  remains  to  the  world  or  me  from 
that  adventure. 

With  regard  to  the  letters  themselves,  they  may 
now  be  read  without  further  preface.  As  will  be 
seen,  they  relate  wholly  to  Uie  early  part  of  Oli- 
ver's career;  to  that  obscure  period,  hitherto  va- 
cant or  neariy  so  in  all  histories,  while  "  Colonel 
Cromwell"  still  fought  and  struggled  in  the  East- 
em  Association,  under  Lord  Grey  of  Groby,  under 
the  Earl  of  Manchester,  or  left  much  to  his  own 
shifts ;  and  was  not  yet  distinguished  by  the  public 
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from  a  hundred  other  jcolonele.  They  present  to 
QB  the  same  old  Oliver  whom  we  knew,  but  m  still 
laore  distinct  lineaments  and  physio^omy;  the 
features  deeply,  even  coarsely  marked — or,  as  it 
were,  enlarged  to  the  gigantic  by  unexpected  near- 
ness. It  is  Oliver  left  to  himself ;  stript  bare  of 
all  conventional  draperies;  toiling,  wrestling  as 
for  life  and  death,  in  his  obscure  element ;  none 
looking  over  him  but  Heaven  only.  He  "  can 
stand  no  nonsenses  ;*'  he  is  terribly  in  earnest ; 
will  have  his  work  done — will  have  God's  justice 
done  too,  and  the  everlasting  laws  observed,  which 
shall  help,  not  hinder,  all  manner  of  work  !  The 
Almighty  God's  conunandments,  these,  of  which 
this  work  is  one,  are  great  and  awful  to  him ;  all 
else  is  rather  small,  and  not  awful.  He  has  pity 
— ^pity  as  of  a  woman,  of  a  mother,  we  have  known 
in  Oliver ; — and  rage  also  as  of  a  wild  lion,  where 
need  is.  He  rushes  direct  to  his  point :  '*  If 
resistance  is  made,  pistol  him ;"  *'  Wear  them, 
(these  uniforms,)  or  go  home ;"  "  Hang  him  out 
of  hand  ;  he  wantonly  killed  the  poor  widow's  boy  ; 
Grod  and  man  will  be  well  pleased  to  see  him  pun- 
ished !"  The  attentive  reader  will  catch  not  only 
ourious  minute  features  of  the  old  civil  war,  in 
these  rude  letters ;  but  more  clearly  than  elsewhere 
significant  glimpses  of  Oliver's  character  and  ways ; 
and  if  any  reader*s  nerves,  like  my  correspondent's, 
be  too  modem — all  efieminated  in  this  universal, 
yery  dreary,  very  portentous  babble  of  "  abolishing 
capital  punishments,"  &c.  &c.,  and  sending  Judas 
Iscariot,  Gourvoisier,  Praslin,  Tawell,  and  Nature's 
own  scoundrels,  teachable  by  no  hellebore,  '*  to 
the  school-master,*'  instead  of  to*the  hangman,  or 
to  the  cesspool,  or  somewhere  swiftly  out  of  the 
way  (said  ^*  school-master"  having  not  yet  over- 
taken all  his  otiier  hopefuller  work,  by  any  manner 
of  means !) — perhaps  the  sight  of  a  great  natural 
human  soul  once  more,  in  whom  the  stamp  of  the 
divinity  is  not  quite  abolished  by  ages  of  cant, 
and  hallow  wiggery  of  every  kind,  ending  now  in 
an  age  of  **  abolition  principles,"  may  do  such 
reader  some  good  !  I  understand  one  of  my  cor- 
respondent's more  mmute  reasons  for  burning  the 
Ironside  Journal  was,  that  it  showed  Cromwell  un- 
commonly impatient  of  scoundrels,  from  time  to 
time ;  and  might  have  shocked  some  people ! — 

I  print  these  letters  according  to  their  date,  so 
for  as  the  date  is  given ;  or  as  the  unwritten  date 
can  be  ascertained  or  inferred — ^which  of  course  is 
not  always  possible ;  more  especially  since  the 
accompanying  "journal"  was  destroyed.  With 
some  hesitation,  I  decide  to  print  with  modem 
spelling  and  punctuation,  there  being  no  evidence 
that  the  partially  ill-spelt  copies  furnished  me  are 
exact  to  Oliver's  ill-spelling ;  which  at  all  events 
is  insignificant,  the  sense  having  nowhere  been  at 
all  doubtful.  Commentary,  except  what  Auditor 
Squire  and  his  transcriber  have  afforded,  I  cannot 
undertake  to  give;  nor  perhaps  will  much  be 
needed.  Supplementary  words  added  by  myself 
are  marked  by  single  commad,  as  was  the  former 
wont ;  annotations,  if  inserted  in  the  body  of  the 
letter,  are  in  Italics  within  brackets.  And  now 
to  business,  with  all  brevity. 


NOS.   I. VI. 


The  first  six  letters  are  of  dates  prior  to  the 
actual  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  but  while  its 
rapid  approach  was  too  evident ;  and  bring  to  view, 
in  strange  lugubrious  chiaroscuro,  committees  of 
**  association  for  mutual  defence,"  (or  however  they 
phrased  it,)  and  zealous  individuals,  Samuel  Squire 
among  others,  tremulously  sitting  in  various  locali- 
ties— tremulous  under  the  shadow  of  high  treason 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Irish  massacre  on  the 
other ; — to  whom  of  course  the  honorable  mem- 
ber's communications,  in  such  a  season,  were  of 
breathless  interest.  The  king  has  quitted  his  par- 
liament ;  and  is  moving  northward,  towards  York 
as  it  proved,  in  a  more  and  more  menacing  atti- 
tude. 

NO.  I. 

The  address,  if  there  ever  was  any  except  a 
verbal  one  by  the  bearer,  is  entirely  gone,  and  the 
date  also ;  but  may  be  supplied  by  probable  con- 
jecture : 

'  To  the  C&mmUtee  of  Association  at  HuntmgdmiJ* 

*  London,  Marchj  1641.' 
Dear  Friends, 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  King  may  go 
through  Huntingdon  on  his  way  to  Stamford,  rray 
keep  all  steady,  and  let  no  peace  be  broken.  Beg 
of  all  to  be  silent ;  or  it  may  mar  our  peaceable 
settling  this  sad  business.  Such  as  are  on  the 
County  Array  bid  go ;  all  of  you  protect,  at  cost  of 
life,  the  King  from  harm,  or  foul  usage  by  word  or 
deed — as  you  love  the  Cause.    From 

Yours  faithfully, 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

The  transcriber,  my  unknown  correspondent, 
adds  from  the  burnt  journal  this  note  :  **  Journal 
mentioned  a  sad  riot  at  Peterborough  on  the  king^s 
going  to  Stamford,  between  the  townsmen  and  the 
array."  March,  1641,  as  is  known,  means  1642, 
according  to  the  modem  style ;  new-years-day  is 
25th  March. 


The  date  exists,  though  wrong  written,  from 
haste ;  but  the  address  must  be  supplied : 

^To  the  Committee  of  Association  at  StUtonJ* 

FiLY,  April  nth  day,  1641  [for  1642 ;  mis- 
written,  NewyearS'day  being  still  recent,] 
Dear  Friends, 

The  Lord  has  hardened  his  [the  King^s] 
heart  more  and  more ;  *  he  has'  refused  to  hear 
reason,  or  to  care  for  our  Cause  or  Religion  or 
Peace. 

Let  our  Friends  have  notice  of  the  sad  news.  I 
will  be  with  you  at  Oundle,  if  possible,  early  next 
week  ;  say  Wednesday,  as  I  return  now  to  London 
this  day.  Things  go  on  as  we  all  said  thev  would. 
We  are  all  on  the  point  of  now  openly  declarinn^ 
ourselves ;  now  may  the  Lord  prosper  us  in  the 
good  Cause ! 

Commend  me  in  brotherly  love  to  our  chosen 
Friends  and  vessels  of  the  Lord :  I  name  no  one,  to 
all  the  same.     I  write  myself 

Your  Friend  in  the  Lord's  Cause, 

O. 

P.  S.  Be  sure  and  put  up  with  no  afironts.   B^^ 
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a  bundle  of  slicks  ;  let  the  offence  to  one  be  as  to 
all.    The  Parliament  will  back  us. 


To  Mr,  Samuel  SqtUre  [subsequently  Cornet  and 
Auditor  Squire.] 

London,  3  May,  1642. 

Dear  Friend, 

I  heard  from  our  good  Friend  W.  [Wild- 
man  f]  how  zealous  in  the  good  Cause  you  were. 
We  are  all  alive  here,  and  sweating  bard  to  beat  those 
Papists :  may  the  Lord  send  to  us  His  holy  aid  to 
overcome  them,  and  the  Devils  who  seek  to  do  evil. 

Say  to  your  Friends  that  we  have  made  up  our 
Demands  to  the  control  of  the  Navy,  and  Train- 
bands of  the  Counties'  Militia,  also  all  Forts  and 
Castles;  and,  with  God's  aid,  we  will  have  them 
if  he  [the  Kins;]  likes  or  dislikes.  For  he  is  more 
shifly  every  day.  We  must  do  more  also,  unless 
he  does  that  which  is  right  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
man  to  his  people. 

I  shall  come  to  Oundle,  in  my  way  down,  this 
time  ;  as  I  learn  you  live  there  a  great  time  now. 
So  may  you  prosper  in  all  your  undertakings,  and 
may  the  Lord  God  protect  and  watch  over  you. 
Let  them  all  know  our  mind. — From 

Your  Friend,      q  q 

NO.  IV. 

To  the  Committee  of  Association  *  at  Cambridge,^ 

London,  '  June,  1642.' 
Gentlemen, 

I  have  sent  you,  by  Hobbes'  Wain, 
those  you  know  of.  You  must  get  lead  as  you  may  : 
—the  Churches  have  enouj^h  and  to  spare  on  them  ! 
We  shall  see  the  Lord  will  supply  us.    Heed  well 

}rour  motions  [learn  toell  your  drill-exercise] :  and 
augh  not  at  Rose's  Dutch  tongue ;  he  is  a  zealous 
servant;  and  we  may  go  further  and  get  worse 
man  to  our  hand  than  he  is. 

I  learn  from  R.  you  get  offences  from  the  Bul- 
lards  (?)  at  Stamford.  Let  them  heed  what  they 
are  about,  or  they  may  get  a  cake  more  than  they 
bargain  for  for  their  penny.  V.  says  that  many 
come  ill  to  the  time  fixed  for  muster :  pray  heed 
well  their  loss  of  time ;  for  I  assure  you,  if  once  we 
let  time  pass  by,  we  shall  seek  in  vain  to  recover 
it.  The  Lord  helpeth  those  who  heed  His  com- 
mandments: and  those  who  are  not  punctual  in 
small  matters,  of  what  account  are  they  when  it 
shall  please  Him  to  call  us  forth,  if  we  be  not 
watchful  and  ready?  Pray  beat  up  those  slug- 
gards.— I  shall  be  over,  if  it  please  God,  next 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday.    1  rest,  till  then. 

Your  Friend  and  Well-wisher, 

O.C. 

My  correspondent,  who  rather  guesses  this  let- 
ter to  have  gone  to  Huntingdon,  subjoins  in  ref- 
erence to  it  the  following  very  curious  note  gath- 
ered from  his  recollections  of  the  humt  journal : 
— "  Huntingdon  regiment  of  Horse.  Each  armed 
and  horsed  himself;  except  Mr.  Or  Cromwell's 
Troop  of  Slepe  Dragoons,  of  some  30  to  40  men, 
mostly  poor  men  or  very  small  freeholders :  these 
the  journal  mentioned  often ;  I  mean  the  Slepe 
Troop  of  hard-handed  fellows,  who  did  as  he  told 
them,  and  asked  no  questions.  The  others,  de- 
spite all  that  has  been  said  and  written,  armed 
themselves  and  horsed  also.     I  mean  the  cele- 


brated Tcrwnies  or  Ironsides,  They  wore  brown 
coats, — as  did  most  farmers,  and  little  country 
freeholders ;  and  so  do  now,  as  you  or  me  may 
see  any  day. — Oliver  had  some  200  foot  also 
armed  by  hun,  who  did  great  service." 

NO.    V. 

No  date,  no  address  now  left.  Probably  ad- 
dressed to  the  committee  at  Cambridge,  or  which- 
ever was  the  central  committee  of  those  associar 
tions ;  and  to  judge  by  the  glorious  ripeness  to 
which  matters  have  come,  dated  about  the  begin- 
ning of  July.  A  very  curious  letter.  We  have 
prospered  to  miracle  ;  the  Eastern  Fen  regions 
are  all  up  or  rising,  and  royalism  quite  put  down 
there,  impossible  as  that  once  seemed.  Miracu- 
lous success  ; — and  greater  is  yet  coming,  if  we 
knew  it ! 


n- 


*  London,  July,  1642.* 

Dear  Friends, 

Your  Letters  gave  me  great  joy  at 
reading  your  great  progress  in  behalf  of  our  great 
Cause. 

Verily  I  do  think  the  Lord  is  with  me !  I  do  un- 
dertake strange  things,  yet  do  I  go  through  with 
them,  to  great  profit  and  gladness,  and  furtherance 
of  the  Lord's  great  Work.  I  do  feel  myself  lifted 
on  by  a  strange  force,  1  cannot  tell  why.  By  night 
and  by  day  I  am  urged  forward  on  the  great  work. 
As  sure  as  God  appeared  to  Joseph  in  a  dream,  al- 
so to  Jacob,  He  also  has  directed [some  words 

eaten  out  by  moths] Therefore  I  shall  not  fear 

what  man  can  do  unto  me.  I  feel  He  giveth  me 
the  light  to  see  the  great  darkness  that  surrounds 
us  at  noonday.  — to  my — ht— ly  [fiveuHMrds  gone, 
by  moths,]  I  have  been  a  stray  sheep  from  the  Fold : 
but  I  feel  I  am  bom  again  ;  I  have  cast  off 
[moths  again  ;  nearly  three  Una  lost] 

'  1  have'  sent  you  300  more  Carbines,  and  600 
Snaphances;  also  300  Lances,  which  when  com- 
plete 1  shall  send  down  by  the  Wain  with  16  bar- 
rels Powder. 

We  [of  the  Parliament]  declare  ourselves  now, 
and  raise  an  Army  forthwith  :  Essex  and  Bedford 
are  our  men.  Throw  off  fear,  as  I  shall  be  with 
you.  I  get  a  Troop  ready  to  bejfin  ;  and  they  will 
shew  the  others.  Truly  1  feel  I  am  Siloam  of  the 
Lord ;  my  soul  is  with  ^ou  in  the  Cause.  I  sought 
the  Lord  ;  and  found  this  written  in  the  First  Chap- 
ter of  Zephaniah,  the  3d  verse  :  See,  1  will  consume 
&c.  [Here  is  the  rest  of  the  passage ;  *  Consume 
man  and  beast;  I  will  consume  the  fowls  of 
heaven,  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  and  the  stum- 
blingblocks  with  the  wicked  ;  and  I  will  cut  off  man 
from  off  the  land,  saith  the  liOrd.' 

Surely  it  is  a  sign  for  us.  So  I  read  it.  For  I 
seek  daily,  and  do  nothing  without  first  so  seeking 
the  Lord.] 

I  have  much  to  say  to  you  all,  when  I  do  see  you. 
Till  I  so  do,  the  Lord  be  with  you  :  may  His  grace 
abound  in  all  your  houses.  Peace  be  among  you, 
loving  Friends :  so  do  1  pray  daily  for  your  souls' 
health.  I  pray  also,  as  I  know  you  also  *  do,'  for 
His  mercy  to  soften  the  heart  of  the  Kinff.— 
[motlM^tins  to  the  end  ;  the  signature  itself  half- 
eaten  ;  indistinctly  guessable  to  have  been  :] 

I '  shall  be  at'  Godmaochester, '  if-  it  please  the 
Lord,  on,'  Monday.  O/r^xa  Ctiouwell, 
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NO.   TI. 

No  date ;  presumably,  August,  1642,  at  Ely  or 
•ouiewhere  in  that  region ;  where  Parliament 
musters  or  '  surveys'  are  going  on,  and  brabbles 
with  recusant  royalists  are  rife,  — in  one  of  which 
the  exceUent  Mr.  Sprigg  has  got  a  stroke.  My 
correspondent,  the  transcriber,  thinks  '  house  at 
Peterborough'  must  mean  merely  quarters  in  a 
house  there,  the  house  or  home  of  Squire  ap- 
pearing in  a  late  letter  to  be  at  Oundle. 

To  Mr,  Squire,  at  his  House,  Peterborough, 

[No  date,] 

SlE, 

I  regret  much  to  hear  your  sad  news.  I 
regret  much  that  worthy  vessel  of  the  Lord,  Sprigg, 
canoe  to  hurt. 

I  hope  the  voice  of  the  Lord  will  sof\en  the  Ma- 
lignant's  heart  even  yet  at  the  eleventh  hour :  we 
rejoice  at  the  *  hope*  much ; — but  do  keep  it  quiet, 
and  not  to  take  air. 

We  had  a  rare  survey  about  us  ;  and  did  much 
good.  I  expect  to  see  you  all  at  Stilton  on  Tues- 
day. To  prevent  hindrance,  bring  your  swords  and 
-|-  [hieroglyph  for  muskets  /] — From 

Your  Friend, 

O.C. 


NOS.  VII. XXIV. 

Keinton  or  Edgehill  Battle,  the  first  clear  burst- 
bg  into  flame  of  all  these  long-smouldering  ele- 
ments, was  fought  on  Sunday,  23  October,  1642. 
The  following  eighteen  letters,  dated  or  approx- 
imately dateable  all  but  some  two  or  three,  bring 
us  on,  in  a  glimmering  fitful  maimer,  along  the  as 
yet  quite  obscure  and  subterranean  course  of  Col- 
onel Cromwell,  to  within  sight  of  the  skirmish  at 
Grainsborough,  where  he  dared  to  beat  and  even  to 
slay  the  Hon.  Charles  Cavendish,  and  first  began 
to  appear  to  the  world. 

NO.  VII. 

*  To  Auditor  Squire.' 

WiSBBACH,  This  day,  11  November,  1642. 
Dear  Friend, 

Let  the  Sadler  see  to  the  Horse-gear.  I 
learn,  from  one,  many  are  ill-served.  If  a  man  has 
Dot  good  weapons,  horse  and  harness,  he  is  as 
nought.  I  pray  you  order  this : — and  tell  Rains- 
borough  I  shall  see  to  that  matter  '  of  his ;'  but  do 
oot  wrong  the  fool. — From 

Your  Friend, 

O.C. 

NO.  VIII. 

The  following  is  dated  the  same  day,  apparently 
at  a  subsequent  hour,  and  to  the  same  person. 

*  To  Auditor  Spare,' 

November,  11th  day,  1642. 
Take  Three  Troops,  and  go  to  Downham ;  I  care 
not  which  they  be.  • 

Oliver  Cromwell. 


'Stangronnd'  is  in  the  Peterborough  region; 
'  Alister  your  Music'  means  *  Alister  your  Trum- 
peter,' of  whom  there  will  be  other  mention.  C^iver 
^ds  himself  at  a  terrible  pinch  for  money ; — there 


are  curious  glimpses  into  that  old  house  by  Ely 
Cathedral,  too,  and  the  *  Mother'  and  the  *  Dame* 
there! — 

To  Mr,  Samuel  Squire,  at  liis  Quarters  at  Stan 
ground. 

20  November,  1642. 

Dear  Friend, 

I  have  not  at  this  moment  Five  Pieces  by 
me ;  loan  I  can  get  none ;  and  without  money  a 
man  is  as  nought.  Pray  now  open  thy  pocket,  and 
lend  me  150  Pieces  untU  my  rent-day,  when  I  will 
repay,— or  say  100  Pieces  until  then.  Pray  send 
me  them  by  Alister  your  Music ;  he  is  a  cautious 
man. 

Tell  W.  I  will  not  have  his  men  cut  folk's  grasa 
without  compensation.  If  you  pass  mine,  say  to  my 
Dame  I  have  gone  into  Essex :  my  house  is  open 
to  you  ;  make  no  scruple ;  do  as  at  your  house  at 
Oundle,  or  I  shall  be  cross. — If  you  please  ride  over 
to  Chatteris,  and  order  the  quartering  of  those  [tluU] 
Suffolk  Troop, — I  hear  they  have  been  very  bad ; 
— and  let  no  more  such  doings  be.  Bid  R.  horse* 
any  who  offend ;  say  it  is  my  order,  and  shew  him 
this. 

Pray  do  not  forget  the  100  Pieces  ;  and  bid  Alis- 
ter ride  haste.  I  shall  be  at  Biggleswade  at  11. 
Send  me  the  accounts  of  the  week,  if  possible  by 
the  Trumpet ;  if  not,  send  them  on  by  one  of  the 
Troopers.  It  were  well  he  rode  to  Bury,  and  wait 
[waited]  my  coming. 

I  hope  you  have  forwarded  my  Mother  the  silks 
you  got  for  me  in  London ;  also  those  else  for  my 
Dame.    If  not,  pray  do  not  fail. — From 
Your  Friend, 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

*  W.'  I  suppose  means  WUdman,  *  R.'  Rains- 
borough.  My  correspondent  annotates  here : — 
**  The  Journal  often  mentioned  trouble  they"  (the 
officers  generally)  **  got  into  from  the  men  taking, 
without  leave,  hay  and  com  from  Malignants,  whom 
Oliver  never  allowed  to  be  robbed, — ^but  paid  for 
all  justly  to  friend  and  foe." 


To  Comet  Squire,  at  his  Quarters,  Tansor :  The$e, 
Huntingdon,  22  January,  1642. 
Sir, 

News  has  come  in,  and  I  want  you.  Tell 
my  Son  to  ride  over  his  men  to  me,  as  I  want  to  see 
him.  Tell  White  and  Wildman  also  I  want  them. 
Be  sure  you  come  too :  do  not  delay. 

I  have  ill  news  of  the  men  under  my  Son  :  tell 
him  from  me  I  must  not  have  it.    Bring  me  over 
those  Papers  you  know  of.    Desborow  has  come  in 
with  good  spoil, — some  JC3,000  I  reckon. 
Your  Friend, 

0,['C' rotted  off.] 

Dated  on  the  morrow  after  this,  is  the  celebrated 
letter  to  Robert  Barnard,  Esquire,  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  Lord  Gosford  :f  *^  subtlety  may  deceive 
you,  integrity  never  will !" — 

*  That  is,  wooden-horset  (used  as  a  verb.) — "  Do  mil- 
itary men  of  these  times  understand  the  wooden-horse  ? 
He  is  a  mere  triangular  ridge  or  roof  of  wood,  set  on  four 
sticks,  with  absunf  bead  and  tail  superadded :  and  you 
ride  him  bare-backed,  in  fiu^e  of  the  world,  frequently  with 
muskets  tied  tn  your  feet,— in  a  very  uneasy  manner  !** 
— (CVomweU'f  Letter§  arid  Speeehet,  second  edition,  ii. 

**+  Otnm^B-.  L^Un  and  S^^l.^QQg\^ 
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Refers  to  the  Lowestoff  exploit,  (Letters  and 
Speecliesy  i.  164 ;)  and  must  bear  date  12  March, 
1642-3, — apparently  from  Swaflliam,  Downham, 
or  some  such  place  on  the  western  side  of  Norfolk. 

For  Captain  Berry ^  at  his  Quarters,  Oundle.  Haste. 

[Date  gone  by  moths]—*  12  March,  1642.' 
Dear  Friend, 

We  have  secret  and  sure  hints  that  a 
meeting  of  the  Malignants  takes  place  at  Lowestoff 
on  Tuesday.  Now  1  want  your  aid  ;  so  come  with 
all  speed  on  getting  this,  with  your  Troop ;  and 
tell  no  one  your  route,  but  let  me  see  you  ere  sun- 
down.— From 

Your  Friend  and  Commandant, 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

Auditor  Squire  had  written  in  hiBJoumalf  now 
burnt :  '*  He"  (Oliver)  *'  got  his  first  information 
of  this  business  from  the  man  that  sold  fish  to  the 
colleges,"  (at  Cambridge,)  "  who  being  Searched, 
a  letter  was  found  on  him  to  the  king,  and  he 
getting  rough  usage  told  all  he  knew." 

NO.  XII. 

Date  and  address  have  vanished ;  eaten  by 
moths ;  but  can  in  part  be  restored.  Of  the  date, 
it  would  appear,  there  remains  dimly  '*  the  last 
figure,  which  looks  like  a  5  :"  that  wiU  probably 
mean  '  March  15,'  which  otherwise  one  finds  to 
be  about  the  time.  The  scene  is  still  the  Fen- 
country;  much  harassed  by  Malignants,  necessi- 
tating searches  for  arms,  spy-journeys,  and  other 
still  stronger  measures !  *  Montague,'  we  can 
dimly  gather,  is  the  future  Earl  of  Sandwich  ;  at 
present  **  Captain  of  the  St.  Neots  Troop,"  a  zeal- 
ous young  gentleman  of  eighteen ;  who,  some  six 
months  hence,  gets  a  commission  to  raise  a  regi- 
ment of  his  own  ;  of  whom  there  is  other  mention 
by  and  by. 

*  Tb  Comet  Squire,* 

* 15  March,  1642.' 

Dear  Friend, 

I  have  no  great  mind  to  take  Montague's 
word  about  that  Farm.  I  learn,  behind  the  oven  is 
the  place  they  hide  them  [tlie  arms:]  so  watch  well, 
and  take  what  the  man  leaves ; — ^and  hang  the  fel- 
low out  of  hand,  [out-a-handy]  and  I  am  your  war- 
rant. For  he  shot  a  Boy  at  Stilton-Bee  by  the 
Spinney,  the  Widow's  son,  her  only  support :  so 
Gtid  and  man  must  rejoice  at  his  punishment. 

I  want  you  to  go  over  to  Stamford :  they  do  not 
well  know  you  ;  ride  through,  and  learn  all ;  and 
go  round  by  Spalding,  and  so  home  by  Wisbee 
[  Wisbeach  ]  See  15,  8,  92 ;  and  bring  me  word. 
— ^Wildman  is  gone  by  way  of  Lincoln ;  you  may 
meet;  but  do  not  know  him ;  he  will  not  you. 

I  would  you  could  get  into  Lynn ;  for  I  hear  they 
are  building  a  nest  there  we  must  rifie,  I  sadly 
fear. — You  wDl  hear  of  me  at  Downham  :  if  not, 
seek  me  at  Ely,  my  Son  will  say  my  Quarters  to 
you. — From  Your  Friend, 

O.C. 


No  date,  no  address  ;  the  letter  itself  a  ruined 
fragment  "  in  Oliver's  hand."     For  the  rest,  see 


Letters  and  Speeches,  i.  169.  *  Russel,'  I  sup- 
pose, is  Russel  of  Chippenham,  the  same  whose 
daughter  Henry  Cromwell  subsequently  mairied. 

*  To  Comet  S^re.' 

[No  date] '  Huntingdon,  (23?)  March,  1642.' 

Sir, 

Send  me  by  Alister  a  list  of  the  Troop, 
and  the  condition  of  men  and  horses ;  also  condition 
of  the  arms.  Ride  over  to  St.  Neot's,  and  see 
Montague  his  Troop.  And  call  on  your  way  back 
at  Huntingdon,  and  see  to  Russell's  (I  hear  his  men 
are  ill  provided  in  boots ;)  and  bid  them  heed  a 
sudden  call :  I  expect  a  long  ride. 

I  shall  want  200  Pieces :  bring  me  them,  or  else 
send  them  by  a  sure  hand. — You  mentioned  to  my 
Wife  of  certain  velvets  you  had  in  London,  come 
over  in  your  Father's  ship  from  Italy :  now,  as  far 

as  Twenty  Pieces,  go  buy  th [torn  off,  signth 

ture  and  all,] 

*  Oliver  Cromwell.' 

NO.    XIY. 

To  Mr,  Squire,  at  his  Quarters,  GodmanthesUr, 

Cambridge,  26  March,  1642  [miswrittenfor  1643 ; 
Newyears-day  was  yesterday,] 
Sir, 

Since  we  came  back,  I  learn  no  men  have 
got  the  money  I  ordered.  Let  me  hear  no  more  of 
this ;  but  pay  as  I  direct — as  we  are  about  hard 
work,  I  tlunk. 

Yours  to  mind, 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

The  *  hard  work'  of  this  letter,  and  *  long 
ride'  of  last  refer  to  the  same  matter ;  which  did 
not  take  efilect  after  all,  much  as  Colonel  Hampdea 
urged  it. 


"  Direction  gone ;  letter  geperally  much  wast- 
ed." Refers,  seemingly,  to  those  'plunderers' 
or  '  Camdeners,'  from  the  Stamford  side,  con- 
cerning whom,  about  the  beginning  of  this  April, 
there  is  much  talk  and  terror,  and  one  other  Letter 
by  Cromwell  already  printed  (Letters  and  Speeches, 
i.  170-3.)  '  Berry'  is  the  future  Major-GJeneral ; 
once  "  Clerk  in  the  Iron-works,"  Richard  Baxter's 
friend ;  of  whom  there  was  already  mention  in  the 
Lowestoff*  afi&ir. 

*  To  Comet  Squire,' 

Ely,  this  30  day  [rest  rotted  off]  *  March,  1643.* 

hope  you  to  bring  me  that  I  want 

in  due  time — ^we  shall,  if  it  please  God,  be  at 
Swafiham ; — and  hear  of  me  at  11,  [name  in  cipher,] 
who  wiH  say  to  you  all  needful. 

Mind  and  come  on  in  strength,  as  they  are  out  to 

mischief,  and  some [S*'^^  ^  ^^^  number, 

illegible] Troops,  but  lU  armed.    Tell  Berry 

to  ride  in,  also  Montague ;  and  cut  home,  as  no 
mercy  ought  to  be  shewn  those  rovers,  who  are 

only  robbers  and  not  honorable  soldiers. Call  at 

Cosey  (?)  I  learn  he  has  got  a  case  of  arms  down  ; 
fetch  them  off;  also  his  harness — ^it  lies  in  the  wall 
by  his  bedhead :  fetch  it  off*;  but  move  not  his  old 
weapons  of  his  Father's,  or  his  family  trophies. 
Be  tender  of  this,  as  you  respect  ray  wishes  of  one 
Grentleman  to  another. 
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Bring  me  two  pair  Boqthose,  from  the  Fleming's 
who  lives  in  London  Lane  ;  also  a  new  Crayat : — 
I  shall  be  much  thankful.    I  rest 
Your  Friend, 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

'  London-Lane/  I  understand,  is  in  Norwich. 
Let  us  hope  *  the  Fleming*  has  a  good  fleecy- 
hosiery  article  there,  and  can  furnish  one's  Comet ; 
for  the  weather  is  still  cold ! 


Mr.  Samuel  Squtre,  at  his  Quarters,  Peterborough^ 
in  Bridge-street  there :    Haste, 

St.  Neots,  3  April,  1643. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  am  required  by  the  Speaker  to  send  up 
those  Prisoners  we  got  in  Suffolk  [at  Lowestoff, 
^c.  ;1  pray  send  me  the  Date  we  got  them,  also 
their  Names  in  full,  and  quality.  I  expect  I  may 
have  to  go  up  to  Town  also.  I  send  them  up  by 
Whalley's  Troop  and  the  Slepe  Troop ;  my  Son 
goes  with  them.  You  had  best  go  also,  to  answer 
any  questions  needed. 

I  shall  require  a  new  Pot  [kind  of  Helmet  ;]mine 
is  ill  set.  Buy  me  one  in  Tower-Street ;  a  Flem- 
ing sells  them,  I  think  his  name  is  Vandeleur :  get 
one  fluted,  and  good  barrels ;  and  let  the  plume-case 
be  set  on  well  behind.  I  would  prefer  it  lined  with 
good  shamoy  leather  to  any  other. 

I  have  wished  them  return  [the  two  Troops  to  re- 
turn] by  Su0blk  home ;  so  remind  them.  Do  see 
after  the  3  [undecipherable  cipher.]  81  is  playing 
fox  :  I  hold  a  letter  of  his  he  sent  to  certain  ones, 
which  I  got  of  one  who  carried  it.  If  you  light  on 
him,  pray  take  care  of  him,  and  bring  him  on  to  me. 
I  cannot  let  such  escape ;  life  and  property  is  lost 
by  such  villains.  If  resistance  is  given,  pistol  him. 
No  nonsense  can  be  held  with  such  ;  he  is  as  dan- 
gerous as  a  mad  bull,  and  must  be  quieted  by  some 
means.  This  villain  got  our  men  into  a  strife  near 
Fakenham,  some  three  weeks  since  ;  and  two  got 
shot  down,  and  nine  wounded ;  and  the  others  lost 
some  twenty  or  thirty  on  their  side ;  and  all  for  his 
mischief. 

Let  me  see  you  as  soon  as  needs  wDl  allow. 
Mind  Henry  come  to  no  ill  in  London ;  I  look  to  you 
to  heed  him. — From 

Your  Friend, 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

Squire  endorses :  **  We  went  up  with  the  trea»- 
xae  ;  and  got  sadly  mauled  coming  back,  but  beat 
the  ruffians  [ruffinns]  at  Chipping,  but  lost  near  all 
our  baggage." 


These  plundering  '  Ca'ndishers,'  called  lately 
'  Camdeners,'  from  Noel  Viacooot  Camden  their 
principal  adherent  in  these  southern  parts,  are  out- 
skirts or  appendages  of  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle's 
northern  or  'Papist*  army,  and  have  for  com- 
mander the  Hon.  Charies  Cavendish,  cousin  of  the 
marquis;  whence  their  name.  They  are  fiist 
flowing  southward  at  present,  in  spite  of  the  Faii^ 
fiaes — to  the  terror  of  men.  Our  first  distinct 
notice  of  them  by  Oliver ;  the  kut  will  follow  by 
and  by. 
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7b  Mr,  Squire,  at  his  Quarters,  Oundle: 
Post  haste,  haste. 

Stilton,  12  April,  this  day,  *  1643.' 

Sir, 

Pray  shew  this  to  Berry,  and  advise  [sig- 
mfy  to]  him  to  ride  in,  and  join  me,  by  four  days 
time ;  as  these  Ca'ndishers,  1  hear,  are  over,  tear- 
ing and  robbing  all,  poor  and  rich. [motJis]  — 

—  Many  poor  souls  slain,  and  cattle  moved  ofif. 
Stamford  is  taken,  and  Lord  Noel  (Nole)  has  put 
some  300  to  garrison  it. 

Send  on  word  to  Biggleswade,  to  hasten  those 
slow  fellows.     We  are  upon  no  child's-play;  and 

must  have  all  help  as  we  (they)  may. At  same 

time,  I  will  buy  your  Spanish  Headpiece  you  shewed 
me ;  I  will  give  you  Five  Pieces  for  it,  and  my 
Scots  one :  at  all  rates,  I  will  fain  have  it.  So 
rest  Your  Friend, 

O.  C. 

The  East  Foot  (from  Suffolk,  4*c.)  are  come  in, 
to  some  600  men,  1  learn.  Say  so  to  those  Biggles- 
wade dormice. 

Squire  has  jotted  on  this  letter :  'M2  April, 
1643"  (meaning  1643)  **  as  we  were  upon  our 
Lincoln  riding." 

NO.  XVIII. 

To  Mr,  Squire,  at  his  Quarters,  Oundle:  These, 
Haste. 
Ely,  This  13th  day  April,  1642  (for  1643.) 
Sir, 

I  got  your  Letter  and  the  Headpiece  [See 
Nos.  16,  17.]  I  find  we  want  much  ere  we  march. 
Our  Smiths  are  hard  *  on'  work  at  shoes.  Press  me 
Four  more  Smiths  as  you  come  on  :  I  must  have 
them,  yea  or  nay  ;  say  I  will  pay  them  fee,  and  let 
go  afier  shoeing, — home,  and  no  hindrances. 

I  am  glad  Berry  is  of  our  mind  ;  and  in  so  good 
discipline  of  his  men, — next  to  good  arms,  sure  vic- 
tory, under  Grod. — I  am 

Your  Friend, 

O.C. 


To  Mr,  S,  Squire,  at  his  Quarters,  Oundle:  These, 
Haste, 


Sir, 


Ely,  this  day  Monday,  • ,  1643.' 


The  Pay  of  the  three  Troops  is  come  down  ; 
therefore  come  over  by  Twelve  to-morrow,  and  see 
to  it.  I  can  hear  nothing  of  the  man  that  was  sent 
me  out  of  Sufiblk  and  E^x.  I  fear  he  is  gone  off 
with  the  money.  If%>,  our  means  are  straitened 
beyond  my  power  to  redeem ; — so  must  beg  of  you 
to  lend  me  200  Pieces  more,  to  pay  them  ;  and  I  will 
give  you  an  order  on  my  Farm  at  Slepe,  as  security, 
if  Parliament  fail  payment,  which  I  much  doubt  of. 

I  got  the  money  out  of  Norfolk  last  Friday :  it 
came,  as  usual,  ill ;  and  lies  at  my  Son*s  quarters 
safely :  also  the  Hertfordshire  money  also  (sic,) 
which  lies  at  his  quarters  also.  The  money  which 
was  got  from  the  man  at  Boston  is  all  gone  :  I  had 
to  pay  20  per  centum  for  the  changing  it,  and  then 
take  Orders  on  certain  you  know  of,  which  will  re- 
duce it  down  to  barely  JC60  in  the  100  : — which  is 
hard  case  on  us  who  strive,  thus  to  lose  our  hard 
earnings  by  men  who  use  only  pens,  and  have  no 
danger  of  life  or  limb  to  go  through. 

Brinff  me  the  Lists  of  the  Foot  now  lying  in  Gar- 
rison. 1  fear  those  men  from  Sufiblk  are  being 
tried  sorely  by  mqoey  from  certain  parties, — whom 
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I  will  han?  if  I  catch  playing  their  tricks  in  my 

?uarters  ;  hy  law  of  arms  I  will  serve  them.  Order 
sham  to  koep  the  Bridge,  (it  is  needful,)  atid  shoot 
any  one  passing  who  has  not  a  pass.  The  Service 
IS  one  that  we  must  not  be  nice  upon,  to  gain  our 
ends.     So  shew  him  my  words  for  it. 

Tell  Capuin  Russell  my  mind  on  his  men's  drink- 
ing the  poor  man's  ale  and  not  paying.  I  will  not 
allow  any  plunder :  so  pay  the  man,  and  stop  their 
pay  to  make  it  up.  I  will  cashier  officers  and  men, 
if  such  is  done  in  future. 

So  let  me  see  you  by  noon-time ;  as  I  leave,  af- 
ter dinner,  for  Cambridge.     Sir,  I  am 
Your  Friend, 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

"  Isham,"  who  is  to  keep  the  bridge  on  this 
occasion,  **  left  the  regiment  at  the  same  time  as 
Squire  did,"  (the  First  War  being  ended,)  "  and 
went  to  sea,  as  did  many  others :  so  said  Journal.  ^^ 
(Note  by  the  Transcriber  ) 

NO.  XX 

Address  torn  ofif,  date  eaten  by  moths ,  the  for- 
mer to  be  guessed  at,  the  latter  not. 
*  7b  Mr,  Squire.' 

* 1643.' 

Dear  Friend, 

*  I  pray  you'*  send  a  Hundred  Pounds 

to  81  at  Ipswich  ;  also  a  Hundred  Pounds  to  92  in 
Harwich ;  also  Fifty-two  Pounds  to  151  at  Aid- 
borough  ; — and  do  not  delay  an  hour.  W.  [  Wild- 
man  ?]  is  returned  :  they  are  all  fit  to  burst  at  news 
come  in ;  and,  I  much  fear,  will  break  out.  So  I 
am  now  going  over  to  clip  their  wings.  I  shall  be 
back  in  five  days,  if  all  be  well. 

Henry  has  borrowed  of  you  Fifty  Pieces,  I  learn. 
Do  not  let  him  have  any  more ;  he  does  not  need 
it ;  and  I  hope  better  of  you  than  go  against  my 
mind.    I  rest, 

Yonr  Friend, 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

NO.   XXI. 

To  Mr.  Squire  at  his  Quarters,  Chatteris ;  Hastey 
haste. 
Headquarters,  Monday,  daybreak. 


Sir, 

Wild  man  has  seen  one  who  says  you  have 
news.    How  is  this  I  am  not  put  in  possession  of 
it  ?    Surely  you  are  aware  of  our  great  need.    Send 
or  come  to  me  by  dinner.    I  am, 
Youj^riend, 

*  Olitxr  Crobiwell. 

NO.  XXII. 

To  Mr.  Squire,  at  his  Quarters,  Downham. 
[No  date]  *  1643.' 
Dear  Friend, 

I  learn  from  Burton  (112)  that  one  landed 
at  the  Quay  from  Holland,  who  was  let  go,  and  is 
now  gone  on  by  way  of  Lynn.  I  hear  he  has  a 
peaked  beard,  of  a  blue  black  color ;  of  some  twen- 
ty-five years  old  ;  I  think  from  my  letters,  a  Span- 
iard. See  to  him.  He  will  needs  cross  the  Wash ; 
slop  him,  and  bring  him  to  me.  I  shall  lie  at  Bury, 
if  not  at  Newmarket ;  so  be  oflf  quickly.— From 
Your  Friend, 

O.  Cromwell. 
Haste — rido  on  spur. 

*  Some  such  phrase,  and  the  half  of  *  Friend,*  have  gone 
by  moths. 


Squire  has  endorsed :  *'  Got  the  man  at  Tilney, 
after  a  tussle,  two  troopers  hit,  and  he  sore  cut, 
even  to  loss  of  life.     Got  all." 

NO.  XXIII. 

Mr.  Waters  is  some  lukewarm  committee-man ; 
whose  lazy  backwardness,  not  to  say  worse  of  it, 
this  Colonel  can  endure  no  longer.  Squire  (by 
whatever  chance  the  letter  came  into  Squire's 
hand)  has  endorsed  as  memorandum :  "149  [and 
other  cipher  marks]  lives  at  his  house" — which 
perhaps  may  explain  the  thing ! 

To  Mr.  Waters  at  the  Cross  Keys:  These  in  all 
speed. 

Lincoln,  25  July,  1643. 
Sir, 

If  no  more  be  done  than  you  and  yours  have 
done,  it  is  well  you  give  over  such  powers  as  you 
have  to  those  who  will.  I  say  to  you  now  my  mind 
thereto :  If  I  have  not  that  aid  which  is  my  due,  I 
say  to  you  I  will  take  it.  And  so  heed  me ;  for  I 
find  your  words  are  mere  wind ;  I  shall  do  as  I  say, 
if  I  find  no  aid  come  to  me  by  Tuesday.  Sir,  I 
rest,  as  yon  will, 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

HO.  XXIV. 

Here  &re  the  Ca'ndishers  again ;  scouring  the 
world,  like  hungry  wolves ;  swift,  mount,  and  after 
them ! 

To  Captain  Montague  or  Sam  Squire:  Haste,  hasU, 
on  spur. 
WiSBEACH,  this  day —  *  July,  1643.' 
Sir, 

One  has  just  come  in  to  say  the  Ca'ndishers 
have  come  as  far  as  Thomey,  and  done  a  great  mis- 
chief, and  drove  off  some  three  score  fat  beasts. 

Pray  call  in,  and  follow  them;  they  cannot  have 
got  far.  Give  no  quarter ;  as  they  shed  blood  at 
Bonme,  and  slew  three  poor  men  not  in  arms.  So 
make  haste.    From 

Your  Friend  and  Commander, 
Oliver  Cromwell. 

Here,  too,  is  a  letter  from  Henry  Cromwell, 
copied  by  my  correspondent  from  Squire's  old  par 
pers ;  which  is  evidently  of  contiguous  or  slightly 
prior  date,  and  well  worth  saving : 

To  Captain  Berry,  at  his  Quarters,  Whittlesea: 
Tnese  in  all  haste. 


»SlR, 


• 18  July,  1643. 


There  is  great  news  just  come  in,  by  one 
of  oar  men  who  has  been  home  on  leave.  The 
Candishers  are  coming  on  hot.  Some  say  80  troops, 
others  50  troops.  Be  it  as  it  may,  we  mast  go  on. 
Vermnyden  has  sent  his  Son  to  say,  We  had  bet- 
ter push  on  three  troops  as  scouts,  as  far  as  Stam- 
ford ;  and  hold  Peterborough  at  all  costs,  as  it  is 
the  Key  of  the  Fen,  which  if  lost  much  ill  may 
ensue.  Our  news  says,  Candish  has  sworn  to  sweep 
the  Fens  clear  of  as.  How  he  handles  bis  broom, 
we  will  see  when  we  meet ;  he  may  find  else  than 
dirt  to  try  his  hand  on,  I  think!  Last  night  came 
in  Letters  from  the  Lord  Greneial ;  also  moaey, 
and  ammunition  a  good  store. 

*  Our  men  being  ready,  we  shall  ride  in  and  join 
your  Troop  at  dawn.    Therefore  send  out  scouts 
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to  9ee.  Also  good  intelligencere  on  foot  had  better 
be  seen  after ;  they  are  best,  I  find,  on  all  occasions. 
Hold  the  Town  secure ;  none  go  in  or  out,  on  pain 
of  law  of  arms  and  war.  S barman  is  come  in  from 
Thrapstooe ;  there  was  a  Troop  of  the  King's  men 
driving,  but  got  cut  down  to  a  man — not  tar  from 
Kettering,  by  the  Bedford  Horse,  and  no  quarter 
given,  I  hear. 

'  Sir,  this  is  all  the  news  I  have.    My  Father 
delbires  me  to  say,  Pray  be  careful !    Sir,  1  rest, 
*  Your  humble  Servant, 

'Henry  Cromwell.' 

On  the  same  sheet  follow  four  lines  of  abstruse 
cipher,  with  a  signature  which  I  take  to  mean 
'Oliver  Cromwell;'  apparently  some  still  more 
secret  message  from  the  Colonel  himself. 

On  Friday,  28  July,  1643,  precisely  ten  days 
after  this  letter,  occurred  the  action  at  Grainsbo- 
rough,  where  poor  Greneral  Cavendish,  *  handling 
his  broom'  to  best  ability,  was  killed  ;  and  a  good 
account,  or  good  instalment  of  account  to  begin 
with,  was  given  of  these  Ca'ndishers.* 


NOS,    XXV. ^XXXY. 

Our  last  batch  consists  of  eleyen  letters ;  all  of 
which,  except  two  only,  bear  date  1643 ;  and  all 
turn  on  the  old  topics.  Squire's  more  intimate 
relation  to  Oliver  naturally  ceased  as  the  sphere  of 
actiou  widened — as  the  "  valiant  Colonel,"  having 
finished  his  Eastern-Association  business,  emerged 
as  a  valiant  General  into  Marston  battle,  into  Eng- 
land at  large.  After  1643,  there  is  only  one  letter 
to  Squire;  and  that  on  personal  business,  and 
dated  1645. 

NO.   XXY. 

To  Mr.  Squire  at  his  Quarters,  Wisbeach,  at  Mr, 
Thoracis  House  there :  by  my  Son  Henry, 

August,  2d  day,  1643. 
Sir, 

My  Lord  Manchester  has  not  the  power  to 
serve  as.  you  would  [as  you  xoish]  for  York :  but  I 
will  see  if  I  can  do  it  fur  him,  to  serve  you  in  my 
Kinsman's  [WhaUey's,  Desborow*s,  Walton's?] 
troop. 

I  will  give  you  all  you  ask  for  that  Black  you 
won  last  Fight.    J  remain, 

Yours, 

Oliver  Crobtwbll. 

'Last  fight'  is  Gainsborough  with  the  Ca'n- 
dishers;  which  occurred  a  week  ago — and  has 
yielded  Squire  a  horse  among  other  things. 


To  Mr,  Sguirej  at  his  Quarters,  the  Flag, 

Thursday,  3d  August,  1643. 

Sir, 

These  are  to  require  you  to  bring  the  State- 
ments of  the  Troopers >vho  were  on  the  road,  when 
they  stopped  the  Wains  containing  the  Arms  going 
from  [word  illegible;  my  correspondent  writes 
•*  Skepiess*']  to  Oxford ;  that  they  be  paid  their 
does  n>r  the  service. 

I  learn  from  Jackson  that  some  of  the  Suffolk 
Troop  requires  Passes  to  return  home  to  Harvest. 

*  Letters  and  Speeches,  i.  182. 
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Now,  that  b  hardly  to  be  given ;  seeing  we  are 
after  Lynn  Leaguer,  and  require  all  aid  needful  to 
surround  them  [the  Lynn  Malignants;] — Say  I 
cannot  grant  their  requesting.  Have  they  not  had 
great  manifesting  of  God*s  Iraunty  and  grace,  in  so 
short  a  time  ?  1  am  filled  with  surprise  at  this  fresh 
requiring  of  these  selfish  men.  Let  them  write 
home,  and  hire  others  to  work.  I  will  grant  no 
fresh  Passes :  The  Lord  General  is  against  it ;  and 
so  am  I,  fixed  in  my  mind. 

Do  you  ride  over  to  Swaffham,  and  buy  Oats  for 
2,000  horses ;  we  shall  require  as  many,  to  come 
on  to  Gaywood,  (?)  by  order,  as  needed.  Also  see 
to  ihe  Hay ; — and  let  your  servants  see  well  that  no 
imposition  is  practised.  I  must  insist  on  due  weight 
and  measure  for  man  and  horse ;  or  let  the  chap- 
men look  to  their  backs  and  pouches !  I  stand  no 
rogue *8  acts  here,  if  they  are  tolerated  in  London 
1  will  have  my  pennyworth  for  my  penny. 

Send  on  a  Trooper  to  Norwich  and  Yarmoutn 
for  news.  Bid  them  call  at  1 12  and  68,  and  ask 
Mr.  Parmenter  (?)  after  32 ;  he  is  fox,  I  hear.  I 
fear  Burton  is  double.    I  am. 

Your  Friend, 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

I  sent  a  Pass  to  your  Kinsman. ' 

NO.    XXVII. 

*7b  Afr.  Squire,' 

» 17  August,  1643.' 
Bid  Three  Troops  go  on  to  Down  ham,  and  come 
by  way  of  Wisbeach.  Tell  Ireton  my  mind  on  his 
shooting  that  Spy  without  learning  more.  I  like  it 
not.  His  name  is  Nickels,  I  hear.  It  were  well 
no.  news  took  air  of  it. 

0.  C. 

"  From  Col.  Cromwell  on  his  way  to  siege  of 
Lynn,  August  17,  1643:"  so  Squire  dockets; 
which  enables  us  to  date.  Further  in  regard  to 
*  Ireton 's  matter,'  (the  well-known  Ireton,)  there 
stood  in  the  journal^  says  my  correspondent : 
''  This  man  was  shot  in  Thorney  Fen  ;  he  was  a 
spy  and  had  done  great  injury.  He  had  600  gold 
pieces  in  his  coat,  and  a  pass  of  Manchester's  and 
one  of  the  king's."  To  which  my  correspondent 
adds  in  his  own  person :  *'  Shooting  spies,  and 
hanging  newsmongers,  was  very  often  done ;  and 
to  me  very  horrible  was  the  news  I  read  often  in 
the  journal  of  such  doings." 

NO.  XXVIII. 

The  *  great  work  on  hand'  is  a  ride  to  Lin- 
colnshire ;    which   issued   in  Winceby  fight,  or 
Homoastle  fight,  on  Wednesday  next. 
To  ^Auditor  Squire.' 

Ely,  Thursday,  October  [moths]  *  5th,  1643.' 
Dear  Sir, 

Hasten  with  all  speed  you  may,  and  come 
on  the  spur  to  me  at  Ely :  we  have  a  great  work 
on  hand,  and  shall  need  us  all  to  undertake  it.  May 
the  Lord  be  with  us.  Haste  your  men.  I  roust 
see  you  by  to-morrow  sunset,  as  we  start  next  day. 
From 

Yours, 

Oliver  Cromwell. 


"Came  by  the  Colonel's  Music" — so  Squire 
endorses.  For  Winceby  fight,  which  foUowed  on 
Wednesday  next,  •see  Letters  and  Speeches^  i. 
194—7. 
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NO.  XXIX. 

Home  at  Ely  again ;  in  want  of  various  domes* 
tic  requisites — a  drop  of  mild  brandy,  for  one. 

To  Mr.  Squire f  at  his  Quarters^  Dereham^  or  else- 
where: Haste  J  haste, 

Ely,  15  November,  1643. 
Sir, 

With  all  speed,  on  getting  this,  see  Cox ; 
his  Quarters  are  at  the  Fort  on  the  South  'End. 
Tell  him  to  send  me  Iwo  Culverins.  also  a  small 
Mortar-piece,  with  match,  powder  and  shot;  also  a 
Gunner  and  his  mates,  as  I  need  them. 

Buy  of  Mr.  Teryer  a  case  of  Strong- waters  for 
me  ; — and  tell  the  Bailiff  to  order  on  such  Volun- 
teers as  we  can  ;  we  need  all  we  can  get.  And 
get  a  cask  of  cured  Fish  for  me.  Do  not  fail  send- 
ing on,  with  good  speed,  the  Cannons ;  we  stay  for 
them. 

In  haste,  yours, 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

NO.    XXX. 

To  Mr  SpUre  at  Ms  Quarters. 

This  day,  Friday  noon,  *  -^  November,  1G43.* 
Sir, 

Your  Letter  is  more  in  the  Lord  Generars 
business  than  mine;  but  to  serve  you  am  well 
pleased  at  all  times.  I  have  writ  to  the  Captain  at 
Lioughbiirough  to  mind  what  he  is  about ;  at  the 
same  time,  if  your  Kinsmen  are  Papists,  I  do  not 
know  well  how  I  dare  go  against  the  Law  of  Par- 
liament to  serve  them.  I  have,  to  oblige  you,  done 
so  far :  Take  a  Pass,  and  go  over  and  see  to  this 
mattet,  if  you  are  inclined.  But  I  think  they,  if 
prudent,  will  get  no  further  ill. 

I  shall  want  the  B}ue  Parcel  of  Papers  you  know 
of;  send  them  by  your  Music.     Sir,  I  am 
Your  Friend, 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

Squire  endorses :  *'  My  cousin  would  not  leave 
the  nunnery,  so  left  her.*'  But  see  next  letter, 
for  a  wiser  course. 

NO.  XXXI. 

To  Mr.  Squire,  at  Ms  Quarters  Fotheringay. 
Peterborough,  This  day,  2  December,  1643. 
Dear  Friend, 

I  think  I  have  heard  you  say  that  you  had 
a  relation  in  the  Nunnery  at  Loughborough.  Pray, 
if  you  love  her,  remove  ^er  speedily ;  and  I  send 

?ou  a  Pass — as  we  have  orders  to  demolish  it,  and 
must  not  dispute  orders  :  [no/] — There  is  one  of 
the  Andrews*  in  it;  take  her  away.  Nay  give 
them  beed  to  go,  if  they  value  themselves.  I  had 
rather  they  did.  I  like  no  war  on  women.  Pray 
prevail  on  all  to  go,  if  you  can.  I  shall  be  with 
you  at  Oundle  in  time.    From 

Your  Friend, 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

Squire  has  written  on  the  other  side  :  ''  Got  my 
Cousin  Mary  and  Miss  Andrews  out,  and  left  them 
at  our  house  at  Thrapstone,  with  my  aunt,  same 
night ;  and  the  troops  rode  over,  and  wrecked  the 
nmuiery  by  order  of  Parliament." 

NO.   xxxii. 

Some  cathedral  or  other  church  duty,  come  in 
oourse  ;  at  which  young  Montague,  Captain  of  the 


St.  Neot*s  troop,  would  fain  hesitate !  Readers 
may  remember  Mr.  Hitch  of  Ely — about  a  fort- 
night after  the  date  here.*  *  Monuments  of 
superstition  and  idolatry,*  they  must  go :  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  were  these  nothing  more,  is  ex- 
press! 

«  To  Mr.  Squire.' 

Christmas  Eve,  *  1643.' 

Sir, 

It  is  to  no  use  any  man*8  saying  he  will 
not  do  this  or  that.  What  is  to  be  done  is  no 
choice  of  mine.  Let  it  be  sufficient  it  b  the  Parlia- 
ment's Orders,  and  we  to  obey  them.  I  am  sur- 
prised at  Montague  to  say  so.  Shew  him  this :  if 
the  men  are  not  of  a  mind  to  obey  this  Order,  I 
will  cashier  them,  the  whole  Troop.  1  heed  God*s 
House  as  much  as  any  man :  but  vanities  and 
trumpery  give  no  honor  to  God,  nor  idols  serve 
Him  ;  neither  do  painted  windows  make  them  more 
pious.  Let  them  do  as  Parliament  bid  them,  or 
else  go  home— and  then  others  will  be  less  careful 
to  do  what  we  had  done  [might  have  done]  with 
judgment. 

I  learn  there  is  4  Men  down  with  the  Sickness, 
in  the  St.  Neot*s  Troop  now  at  March.    Let  me 
hear  :  so  ride  over,  and  learn  all  of  it. — Sir,  I  am 
Your  Friend, 

Oliver  Cromwell. 


Squire    hsa    endorsed : 
order." 


'  They    obeyed   the 


NO.    XXXIII. 

This  letter,  in  my  copy  of  h,  is  confidently  dated 
<*  Stilton,  31  July,  1643 ;"  but,  for  two  reasons, 
the  date  cannot  be  accepted.  First,  there  is  a 
letter  long  since  printed,  which  bears  date  Hunt- 
ingdon,  instead  of  Stilton,  with  precisely  the  same 
day  and  year-^the  letter  concerning  Gainsborough 
fight,  namely .f  Secondly,  in  the  letter  now  before 
us  there  is  allusion  to  '  Homcastlo*  or  Winceby 
fight,  which  had  not  happened  in  *  July,'  nor  till 
11  October  following.  If  for  July  we  read  Jani^, 
January,  1643—4,  there  is  a  better  chance  of  being 
right. 

*  7b  Auditor  Squire.' 

Stilton,  31  *  January,'  1643. 
Dear  Sir, 

Buy  those  Horses ;  but  do  not  ^ve  more 
than  18  or  20  Pieces  each  for  them :  that  is  enough 
for  Dragooners. 

I  will  give  you  60  Pieces  for  that  Black  you  won 
at  Homcastle  (if  you  hold  to  a  mind  to  sell  him,) 
for  my  Son  who  has  a  mind  to  him. — Dear  Sir,  I  am 
Your  Friend, 
15  is  come  in.  Oliver  Cromwell. 

NO.  xxxnr. 

Red  coats  for  the  first  time !  My  correspon- 
dent gives  the  following  annotation :  **  I  remem- 
ber, in  journal,  mention  of  all  the  East  men" 
(Association  men)  **  wearing  red  coats,  horse  and 
foot,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  king's  men : 
and  it  being  used  af\er  by  whole  army.  And 
I  think  it  was  after  Marston  Battle ; — but  the^'our- 
nal  was  full  of  the  rowes  of  the  men,  and  corpo- 
rals' cabals." 
♦  Letter*  and  Spcocles,  i.,  198.  ^  Und.  i.,  |8a 
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To  Mr,  Russell,  at  his  Quarters,  Bromley  by  Bowe. 
[No  daUalaU]'  1644.' 
Sir, 

I  learn  your  Troop  refuse  the  Dew  Coals. 
Say  this :  Wear  ihem,  or  go  home.  I  stand  no 
nonsense  from  any  one.  It  is  a  needful  thing  we 
b«  as  one  in  Colour ;  much  ill  having  been  from 
diversity  of  clothes,  to  slaying  *  of  friends  by 
friends.'     Sir,  I  pray  you  heed  this. 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

NO.  XXXV. 

Cornet  or  Auditor  Squire,  it  would  appear  by  my 
correspondent's  recollections  of  the  lost  journal, 
was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant  for  his  conduct  in 
Nasieby  fight :  "he  afterwards  got  wounded  in 
Wales  or  Cornwall ;  place  named  Turo,  I  think,'* 
— undoubtedly  at  Truro  in  Cornwall,  in  the  ensu- 
ing autunm.  Here,  next  spring,  1645—6,  while 
the  service  is  like  to  be  lighter,  he  decides  on  quit- 
ting tlie  army  altogether. 

To  Lieutenant  Squire  at  his  Quarters,  Tavistock  : 
These, 

3  March,  1645. 

Sir, 

In  reply  to  the  Letter  I  got  this  morning, 
— I  am  sorry  you  *  so'  resolve ;  for  I  had  gotten 
you  your  Commission  as  Captain  from  the  Lord 
General,  and  waited  only  your  coming  to  give  it 
you.  Think  twice  of  this.  For  I  intended  your 
good  ;  as  I  hope  you  knew  my  mind  thatwise.  But 
so  if  you  will, — I  will  not  hinder  you.  For,  thanks 
be  given  to  God,  I  trust  now  all  will  be  well  for 
this  Nation  ;  and  an  enduring  Peace  be,  to  Grod  his 
glory  and  our  prosperity. 

Now  there  is  between  you  and  me  some  reckon- 
ing. Now  I  hope  to  be  in  London,  say  in  three 
weeks,  if  God  speed  me  in  this  matter.  Call  at  the 
Speaker's,  and  I  will  pay  you  all  your  due.  Pray 
send  me  a  List  of  the  Items,  for  guide  to  me  [for 
me  to  guide.]  Let  me  know  what  I  owe  your 
Brother  for  the  Wines  he  got  me  out  of  Spain  to 
mj  mind. — Sir,  let  me  once  more  wish  you  *  would' 
think  over  your  resolution,  that  I  may  serve  you. 
Your  Friend, 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

Squire,  in  his  idle  moments,  has  executed  on 
this  sheet  a  rude  drawing  of  a  pen  and  sword  ; 
very  rude  indeed ;  with  these  words :  **  Ten  to 
one  the  Feather  beats  the  Iron ;"  that  is  Squire's 
endorsement  on  this  his  last  remaining  letter  from 
Oliver  ;  indicating  a  nascent  purpose,  on  the  part 
of  Squire,  to  quit  the  army  after  all. 


With  which  nascent  purpose,  and  last  letter, 
wn  should  so  gladly  take  our  leave  of  him  and  his 
affairs ;  were  it  not  that  there  still  remain,  from 
the  burnt  journal,  certain  miscellaneous  scraps, 
transitory  jottings  of  lists  and  the  like,  copied  by 
our  correspondent — ^which,  though  generally  of 
the  character  of  mere  opaque  ashes,  may  contain 
here  and  there  some  fragment  of  a  burnt  bone, 
once  a  hero's ;  and  claim  to  be  included  in  this 
which  may  be  caUed  the  Funeral  Urn  of  the  Iron- 
ndes,  what  is  left  to  us  of  them  after  the  fire. 
These  scraps  too,  let  us  hastily  shoot  them  in, 
therefore  ;  and  so  end.  [Our  receptacle  is  full :  so 
shoot  not  here. — Living  Age.] 

«XCIT.  LrVINO  AGE.  VOL.  XTI.  If 


From  Shupe's  IlffagaziM. 
STANISLAUS;    OR,    THE   MILL   OF   MARIEMONT. 

The  following  narrative  was  related  by  Con- 
stantino, Count  Sobieski,  a  descendant  of  John 
Sobieski,  king  of  Poland^  and  who  seemed  to  have 
inherited  the  spirit  of  that  great  monarch : — 

In  the  year  1771,  when,  instigated  by  the  courts 
of  Vienna  and  Constantinople,  the  confederate  lords 
of  Poland  were  laying  waste  their  country  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  and  perpetrating  all  kinds  of  out- 
rage on  the  loyal  inhabitants,  a  plan  was  laid  for 
surprising  and  taking  the  king's  person.  Forty 
conspirators  met  at  Czetschokon,  and  in  presence 
of  their  commander,  Pulaski,  one  of  the  most  dar- 
ing of  these  rebels,  swore  with  the  most  horrid 
oaths  to  deliver  Stanislaus,  alive  or  dead,  into  his 
hands.  About  a  month  after  this  meeting,  these 
noblemen,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  assassins,  dis- 
guised themselves  as  peasants,  and  concealing  their 
arms  in  wagons  of  hay  which  they  drove  before 
them,  entered  Warsaw  unsuspected.  On  the  3d 
of  September,  1771,  they  found  an  opportunity  to 
execute  their  scheme.  At  ten  o'clock  at  night 
they  placed  themselves  in  those  avenues  of  the  city 
through  which  they  knew  his  majesty  must  pass 
in  his  way  from  Villanow,  where  he  had  been  din- 
ing with  me.  His  carriage  was  escorted  by  four 
of  his  own  attendants  and  twelve  of  my  guards. 
We  had  scarcely  lost  sight  of  ViUanow,  when  the 
conspirators  rushed  out,  and  surrounded  us,  com- 
manding the  coachman  to  stop,  and  beating  down 
the  men  with  the  butt  ends  of  their  muskets.  Sev- 
eral shots  were  fired  into  the  coach ;  one  passed 
through  my  hat,  as  I  was  getting  out,  sword  in 
hand,  the  better  to  repel  an  attack,  the  motive  of 
which  I  could  not  divine.  A  cut  across  my  right 
leg,  with  a  sabre,  soon  laid  me,  under  the  wheels ; 
and,  whilst  I  lay  there,  I  heard  the  shot  pouring 
into  the  coach  like  hail,  and  felt  the  vUlains  step- 
ping over  my  body  to  finish  the  murder  of  the 
king.  It  was  then  that  our  friend  Butzon,  who 
was  at  that  period  a  private  in  my  service,  stood 
between  his  sovereign  and  the  rebels.  In  an  in- 
stant he  received  several  balls  through  his  lipibB, 
and  a  thrust  firom  a  bayonet  in  his  breast,  which 
cast  him,  weltering  in  his  blood,  upon  me.  By 
this  time  all  the  persons  who  had  formed  the  escort 
were  wounded  or  dispersed.  Being  now  secure 
of  their  prey,  one  of  the  assassins  opened  the  car- 
riage door,  and,  with  shocking  imprecations,  seiz- 
ing the  king  by  the  hair,  exclaimed,  '*  Tyrant,  we 
have  thee  now;  thy  hour  is  come!"  and  dis- 
charged a  pistol  so  near  his  majesty's  face  that  he 
felt  the  heat  of  the  flash.  A  second  villain  cut 
him  on  the  forehead  with  a  sword,  whilst  a  third,, 
who  was  on  horseback,  laying  hold  of  his  collar 
between  himself  and  another,  at  full  gallop  dragged 
him  along  the  ground,  all  through  the  suburbs  of 
the  city. 

During  the  latter  part  of  this  outrageous  scene 
some  of  our  frighted  people  returned  with  a  detach- 
ment ;  and  seeing  Butzon  and  me  almost  lifeless, 
carried  us  to  the  royal  palace,  where  all  was  com- 
motion and  alarm.     The  foot-guards  immediately 
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followed  the  track  that  the  conspirators  had  seemed 
to  take.  In  one  of  the  streets  they  found  the  king*s 
hat,  dyed  in  blood,  and  his  pelisse,  perfectly  retic- 
ulated with  bulletpholes.  This  confirmed  their 
apprehensions  of  his  death  ;  and  they  came  back, 
filling  all  Warsaw  with  dismay.  The  assassins, 
meanwhile,  got  clear  of  the  town  ;  finding,  how- 
ever, that  the  king,  by  loss  of  blood,  weakness, 
and  wounds  in  his  feet,  was  not  likely  to  exist 
much  longer  in  their  manner  of  dragging  him 
towards  their  employer,  they  set  him  on  a  horse, 
and  redoubled  thenr  speed.  When  they  came  to 
the  moat  which  surrounds  Warsaw,  they  compelled 
him  to  leap  across  it.  In  the  attempt  his  horse 
fell  twice,  and,  at  the  second  fall,  broke  its  leg  ; 
they  then  compelled  him,  fainting  as  he  was  with 
pain,  to  mount  another,  and  spur  it  over.  The 
conspirators  had  no  sooner  paieed  the  ditch,  than 
they  threw  his  majesty  down,  and  held  him,  whilst 
Lukwaski  tore  fit)m  his  neck  the  ribbon  of  the 
black  eagle  and  its  diamond  cross.  Lukwaski  was 
so  foolishly  sure  of  his  prisoner  that  he  quitted  his 
charge,  and  repaired  with  his  spoils  to  Pulaski, 
meaning  to  show  them  as  an  incontestible  proof  of 
his  success.  Many  of  the  other  plunderers  fol- 
lowed his  example,  leaving  seven  only  of  the  party, 
with  Kosinski  at  their  head,  to  conduct  the  unfoi^ 
tunate  Stanislaus. 

The  night  was  become  so  dark  that  they  could 
not  be  sure  of  their  way,  and  their  horses  stum- 
bling at  every  step  over  stumps  of  trees,  and  hol- 
lows in  the  earth,  increased  their  fears  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  obliged  the  king  to  keep  up  with 
them  on  foot :  in  doing  this  he  literally  marked 
his  path  with  blood,  his  shoes  having  been  torn 
off  in  the  struggle  in  the  carriage.  Thus  they 
continued,  wandering  backwards  and  for^'ards,  and 
round  the  skirts  of  Warsaw,  without  any  exact 
knowledge  of  their  situation.  The  men  who 
guarded  /him  became,  at  length,  so  much  afraid 
that  their  prisoner  would  take  advantage  of  these 
circumstances  to  escape,  that  they  repeatedly 
called  on  Kosinski  for  orders  to  put  him  to  death. 
Koeinski  refused  ;  but  their  demands  growing 
more  violent  and  imperious,  the  king  momentarily 
expected  to  receive  the  points  of  their  bayonets  in 
his  breast. 

As  for  myself,  when  I  recovered  from  my  swoon, 
and  my  leg  was  bound  up,  I  felt  myself  able  to 
stir  ;  and  questioning  the  officers  who  stood  about 
my  couch,  I  found  that  a  general  panic  had  seized 
them.  They  knew  not  how  to  proceed ;  they 
shuddered  at  leaving  the  king  to  the  mercy  of  the 
confederate:^,  and  yet  were  fearful  by  pursuing 
them  further  to  incense  them.  I  tried  what  I 
could  to  dispel  this  last  dread.  Anxious,  at  any 
rate,  to  make  another  attempt  to  preserve  him, 
though  I  could  not  ride  myself,  I  strenoously  ad- 
vised an  immediate  pursuit  on  horseback  ;  and  that 
neither  darkness  nor  danger  should  be  permitted 
to  impede  then:  course.  A  little  spirit  on  the  part 
of  the  nobles  soon  brought  back  hope  and  anima- 
turn  to  the  terrified  soldiers,  and  my  orders  were 
instantly  obeyed  ;  but,  I  must  add,  almost  as  in- 


stantly disappointed  ;  for  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
they  returned  in  despair,  showing  me  his  majesty^s 
coat,  which  they  had  found  in  the  fosse.  It  was 
rent  in  several  places,  but  so  wet  with  blood,  that 
the  officer  who  presented  it  to  me  declared  it  as 
his  opinion  that  they  had  murdered  the  king  there, 
and  had  drawn  away  the  body ;  for  by  the  light 
of  the  torches  he  could  trace  the  drops  of  blood  to 
a  considerable  distance. 

Meanwhile  the  king  was  driven  before  the  seven 
conspirators  so  far  into  the  wood  of  Biclaney,  that, 
not  knowing  whither  they  went,  they  came  to  one 
of  the  guard-houses,  and  to  their  extreme  ti»rror 
were  accosted  by  a  patrol.  Four  of  the  banditti 
instantly  disappeared,  leaving  only  two  with  Ko- 
sinski ;  who,  much  alarmed,  forced  his  prisoner  to 
walk  faster,  and  keep  a  profound  stillness.  Noth- 
withstanding  all  this  precaution,  they  were  chal- 
lenged by  a  second  watch  ;  and  the  other  two 
men  taking  ffight  lefl  Kosinski  alone  with  the 
king.  His  majesty,  sinking  with  pain  and  fatigue, 
besought  permission  to  rest  for  a  moment.  Ko- 
sinski refused,  and  putting  his  sword  to  his  heart 
compelled  him  to  proceed.  The  king  obeyed  in 
silence.  As  they  walked  on,  the  unfortunate 
Stanislaus,  scarcely  able  to  drag  one  limb  af^er 
the  other,  observed  that  his  conductor  gradu- 
ally seemed  to  forget  his  vigilance,  till  at  last  he 
appeared  lost  in  thought.  He  took  courage  at 
this ;  and  conceiving  some  hope  he  ventured  to 
say, — 

**  I  see  that  you  know  not  how  to  proceed  ;  you 
cannot  but  be  aware  that  the  enterprise  in  which  you 
are  engaged,  end  how  it  will,  is  full  of  danger  to  you. 
Successful  conspirators  are  alwa}'8  jealous  of  each 
other  :  Pulaski  will  find  it  as  easy  to  rid  himself 
of  your  life  as  mine.  Avoid  this  danger  :  and  I 
proDoise  you  none  on  my  account.  Suffer  me  to 
enter  the  convent  of  Biclaney — w^  cannot  be  far 
from  it ;  and  then  do  you  provide  for  your  safety." 

Kosinski,  rendered  desperate  by  circumstances, 
replied, — 

**  No  ;  I  have  sworn  ;  and  I  would  rather  sac- 
rifice my  life  than  my  honor.'* 

They  continued  to  break  their  way  through  the 
underwood  till  they  arrived  close  to  Mariemont. 
Here  Stanislaus,  unable  to  move  another  step,  fell 
back  against  a  tree,  and  again  implored  for  one 
moment's  rest  to  recover  some  power  to  move. 
Kosinski  now  consented.  This  unexpected  act  of 
humanity  gave  his  majesty  courage  to  employ 
the  minutes  during,  which  they  sat  together  in 
another  attempt  to  soflen  his  heart,  and  to  convince 
him  that  the  oath  he  had  taken  was  atrocious,  and 
by  no  means  binding  to  a  brave  and  virtuous  man. 

Kosinski  heard  him  with  attention,  and  exhib- 
ited strong  symptoms  of  being  affected. 

'<  But,"  said  he,  '*  if  I  should  assent  to  what 
you  propose,  and  reconduct  you  back  to  Warsaw, 
what  will  be  the  consequence  to  me  ?  I  shall  be 
taken  and  executed." 

"I  give  you  my  word,"  answered  the  king, 
'*  that  you  shall  not  suffer  any  injury.  But,  if 
you  doubt  my  honor,  escape  while  you  can.     I 
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^hall  find  my  way  to  sonie  place  of  shelter,  and 
win  direct  your  pursuers  to  take  the  opposite  road 
to  that  which  you  may  choose.  Kosinski,  en- 
tirely OTercome,  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before 
his  majesty ;  and,  imploring  pardon  for  what  he 
had  done,  swore  that  from  that  hour  he  would  de- 
fend his  king  against  all  the  conspirators,  and 
would  trust  to  his  word  for  future  preservation. 

The  king  then  directed  him  to  seek  refuge  for 
them  both  in  the  mill,  near  which  they  were  dis- 
coursing. Kosinski  obeyed  and  knocked,  but  no 
one  gave  answer.  He  then  broke  a  pane  of  glass 
in  the  window,  and  through  the  aperture  begged 
succor  for  a  nobleman,  who  had  been  waylaid  by 
robbers.  The  miller  refused  to  come  out,  or  to 
let  them  in,  telling  them  that  it  was  his  belief  they 
were  robbers  too,  and  if  they  did  not  go  away  he 
would  fire  on  them. 

This  dispute  had  not  long  continued,  when  the 
king  contrived  to  crawl  close  up  to  the  window, 
and  say, — 

"  My  good  friend,  if  we  were  banditti,  as  you 
suppose,  it  would  be  as  easy  for  us,  without  all 
this  parley,  to  break  into  your  house,  as  to  break 
this  pane  of  glass ;  therefore,  if  you  would  not 
incur  the  shame  of  sufifering  a  fellow-creature  to 
perish  for  want  of  assistance,  let  us  in." 

This  argument  prevailed,  and  the  man  admitted 
them.  Afler  some  trouble,  his  majesty  obtained 
writing  materials,  and  addressed  a  few  lines  to  me 
at  the  palace,  which  he  prevailed  upon  one  of  the 
miller's  sons  to  carry.  The  joy  experienced  at  the 
receipt  of  this  note  I  cannot  describe.  The  words 
it  contained  were  literally  these  : — 

"  By  the  miraculous  hand  of  Providence,  I  have 
escaped  from  the  hands  of  assassins.  I  am  now 
at  the  mill  of  Mariemont.  Send  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible and  take  me  away.  I  am  wounded,  but  not 
dangerously.*' 

Regardless  of  my  condition,  I  instantly  got  into 
a  carriage,  and  followed  by  a  detachment  of  horse, 
arrived  at  the  mill.  I  met  Kosinski  at  the  door, 
keeping  guard  with  his  sword  drawn.  As  he 
knew  my  person  he  admitted  me  directly.  The 
king  had  fallen  into  a  sleep,  and  lay  in  one  corner 
of  the  hovel  on  the  ground,  covered  with  the  mil- 
ler's cloak.  To  see  the  most  virtuous  monarch  in 
the  world  thus  abused  by  his  ungrateful  subjects 
pierced  me  to  the  heart,  and  kneeling  down  by 
his  side,  I  took  hold  of  his  hand,  and,  in  a  par- 
oxysm of  tears,  which  I  am  not  ashamed  to  con 
fess,  I  exclaimed,  **  I  thank  Almighty  God  that  I 
again  see  my  sovereign  alive !"  These  words 
struck  the  simple  family  with  amazement ;  they 
instantly  dropped  on  their  knees  before  the  king, 
whom  my  voice  had  awakened.  The  good  Stan- 
islaus, graciously  thanking  them  for  their  kindness, 
told  the  miller  to  come  to  the  palace  the  next  day, 
when  he  would  show  him  substantial  proo&  of  his 
gratitude.  Soon  after  the  officers  of  the  detach- 
ment assisted  his  majesty  and  myself  into  the  car- 
riage; and,  accompanied  by  Kosinski,  we  reached 
Warsaw  about  six  in  the  morning.  His  majesty 
alighted  at  the  palace,  amidst  the  joyous  shouts  of 


the  people,  "  The  king  is  alive."  Never,  whUsI 
I  live,  shall  I  again  behold  such  a  scene.  The 
great  gate  was  ordered  to  be  left  open.  Every 
soul  in  Warsaw,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
came  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  their  rescued  king. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  like  to  know  what  be- 
came of  Kosinski.  The  king  presented  him  to 
the  people  as  his  preserver  ;  they  loaded  him  with 
demonstrations  of  gratitude,  caUiog  him  the  '*  sa- 
vior of  their  good  king,"  but  in  a  day  or  two, 
when  the  facts  became  known,  he  felt  he  might 
meet  with  different  treatment,  and  therefore  peti- 
tioned his  majesty  for  leave  to  depart.  The  king 
consented,  and  he  retired  to  Senigaglia,  in  the 
Papal  territories. 


From  ihe  North  Brilish  Review. 

1.  Micro graphia,  containing  Practical  Essays  on 
Ref&ting,  Solar,  Oryhydrogen  Gas  Micro- 
scopes.  Micrometers,  Mye^eces,  Ac.  By  C.  R. 
Goring,  M.  D.,  and  ANonrw  Pritchard, 
Esq.,  M.  R.  I.    8vo,  pp.  231.   London,  1837. 

S.  Microscopic  Illustrations  of  Living  Objects,  and 
Researches  concerning  the  Methods  o/*  construct- 
ing Microscopes,  and  instructions  for  using 
them.  3d  Edition.  By  Andrew  Pritchard, 
M.  R.  I.  With  a  Supplement  on  the  Verifica- 
tion of  Microscopic  Phenomena,  and  an  eract 
method  of  testing  Microscopes,  By  C.  R. 
Goring,  M.  D.    8vo,  pp.  896.  London,  1845. 

3.  Des  Microscopes,  et  dekur usage,  djfc,  dfc,    Man- 

uel complks  de  Mcrographte,  Par  Chaklcs 
Chevalier,  Ingdnieur-Opticien.  8vo,  pp.  284. 
Paris,  1839. 

4.  Le  Microscope  Pancratique.    Parle  Professbur 

A.  Fischer.    8vo,  pp.  228.    Moscou,  1841. 

The  three  first  works  which  we  have  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  notice,  are  the  productions  of  emi- 
nent individuals,  who  are  not  only  well  acquainted 
with  the  principles  and  construction  of  microscopes, 
but  who  have  rightly  appreciated  and  eagerly 
adopted  all  the  suggestions  and  improvement  i 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  by  natu- 
ral and  experimental  philosophers.  The  deduc- 
tions of  theory,  and  the  results  of  experiment,  have 
been  happily  combined  in  all  the  variety  of  forms 
in  which  the  simple  and  compound  microscope  are 
presented  to  us  in  these  volumes  ;  and  the  instruc- 
tions which  they  contain  for  using  the  microscope, 
and  for  testing  its  powers,  and  for  preparing  and 
illuminating  the  objects  to  which  it  is  to  be 
applied,  will  be  found  of  inestimable  vahie  to  the 
amateur  who  is  in  search  only  of  instruction  and 
amusement,  and  to  the  anatomist,  the  physiologist, 
and  the  naturalist,  who  now  find  that  the  micro- 
scope is  an  instrument  indispensable  for  the  pur- 
poses of  original  research. 

The  Micrographia  contains  in  its  first  chapter  a 
history  and  minute  description  of  the  reflecting 
microscope,  (or  engiscope,  as  Dr.  Goring  calls  it.) 
invented  by  Professor  Amici  of  Modena.  In  this 
instrument  the  object  to  be  examined  is  placed  at 
the  side  of  the  tube,  and  reflected  into  a  small 
concave  spherical  or  eUipsoidal  speculum,  which 
forms  a  magnified  image  of  it  in  the  axis  of  the 
tube,  and  this  imag^e  is  m'Mpiified  by  a  single  or 
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double  eye-piece,  as  in  other  compound  micro- 
scopes. This  microscope  was  greatly  improved  by 
Dr.  Goring  and  Mr.  Cuthbert,  an  ingenious  opti- 
cian who  succeeded  in  executing  small  ellipsoidal 
specula,  whose  solar  foci  were  3,  4,  5,  and  6 
tenths  of  an  inch,  with  angles  of  aperture  of  65®, 
411®,  36i®,  and  27i®,  respectively.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  excellence  of  this  instrument 
when  used  by  a  skilful  and  practised  observer 
like  Dr.  Groring ;  but  it  has  many  disadvantages, 
which  will  prevent  it  horn  coming  into  general 
use.  The  risk  of  the  specula  being  tarnished,  is 
an  objection  which  cannot  be  remedied. 

Dr.  Goring  treats  in  his  second  chapter  of 
micrometers  and  their  use  in  measuring  foci,  and 
in  his  third  chapter  of  monochromatic  illumination. 
In  1631  Dr.  Goring  had  printed  in  the  Edinburgh 
Journal  of  Science,*  a  paper  on  monochromatic 
illumination,  in  which  he  took  a  very  incorrect 
view  of  the  nature  and  homogeneity  of  the  mono- 
chromatic light,  which  can  be  produced  both  by 
absorptive  media  and  by  the  con^bustion  of  muriate 
of  soda  dissolved  in  diluted  alcohol.  The  misap- 
prehensions under  which  he  labored  were  pointed 
out  by  the  editor  of  that  Journal  in  a  subsequent 
paper ,f  and  the  chapter  now  before  us  contains  a 
correction  and  modification  of  his  former  views. 
Still,  however,  our  author  labors  under  the  mistake 
of  not  believing  in  the  value  of  monochromatic 
illumination .  His  want  of  faith ,  however,  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  imperfection  of  his  experiments  with 
it,  for  he  has  obviously  never  procured  the  fine 
yellow  homogeneous  light,  which  the  proper  com- 
bustion of  the  salts  of  soda  never  fails  to  yield. 

In  his  fourth  chapter.  Dr.  Goring  describes  a 
very  coihplete  solar  microscope,  of  a  very  novel 
and  interesting  kind.  It  possesses  the  property  of 
displaying  a  picture  of  the  object  on  a  curved  sur- 
face lying  horizontally,  and  so  placed  in  a  large 
darkened  camera,  that  two  or  more  persons  can 
observe  it  at  the  same  time.  It  can  also  be  used 
like  the  common  solar  microscope,  so  as  to  throw 
the  image  of  the  object  upon  the  wall  of  a  dark- 
ened room. 

The  reader  will  find  much  interesting  and  useful 
information,  and  the  practical  philosopher  many 
valuable  suggestions,  in  the  remaining  chapters  of 
the  Micrographia — on  the  comparative  merits  of 
different  microscopes,  with  rules  for  trying  them — 
on  the  spherical  and  chromatic  aberration  of  eye- 
pieces— on  the  effects  of  using  microscopes  with  a 
fixed  power,  and  with  various  angles  of  aperture 
—on  Uie  construction  and  management  of  solar  and 
oxy-hydrogen  gas  microscopes,  and  on  the  methods 
of  dissecting  microscopic  objects  under  fluids.  In 
a  short  appendix  our  authors  have  given  Mr 
Baner^s  method  of  "  making  drawings  of  micro- 
scopic objects,  and  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Readers  method 
of  illuminating  microscopic  objects."  Dr.  Bauer 
employs  two  glass  micrometers,  each  having  40 
divisions  in  an  inch,  and  crossed  or  squared  over 

♦  Vol.  V.    New  Series,  p.  6ft. 
t  Id.  Id.,  p.  143.    See  also  Eneydopadia  BriUmnica. 
Art.  "Microscope."    Vol.  xv.,p.  SI,  chap.  v. 


their  whole  surface.  One  o^  these,  with  the  lines 
sharply  engraven  on  a  thin  and  clear  plate  of 
glass,  is  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  eye-glass  of  the 
microscope,  while  the  other  is  placed  on  the  stage, 
having  its  lines  strongly  engraven  and  well  black- 
ened, that  they  may  be  distinctly  seen  when 
viewed  through  the  micrometer  in  the  eye-piece. 
The  two  micrometers  being  thus  placed,  Mr.  Bauer 
observes  how  many  divisions  in  the  eye-piece 
micrometer  are  contained  in  one  division,  or  the 
40th  part  of  an  inch,  in  the  stage  micrometer. 
Suppose  that  10  divisions  are  contained  in  it,  then 
one  division  of  the  eye  lens  micrometer  will  be  the 
10th  part  of  the  40th  of  an  inch,  or  the  400th  part 
of  an  inch,  and  consequently  one  square  inch  will 
thus  be  divided  into  160,000  squares.  The  mi- 
crometer on  the  stage  is  now  no  longer  required. 
When  a  magnified  drawing,  therefore,  of  a  small 
object  is  to  be  made,  M.  Bauer  traces  on  his  draw- 
ing-paper a  number  of  squares  similar  to  those  on 
the  micrometer,  so  that  the  size  of  each  square  is 
an  inch.  He  then  places  the  minute  object  on  the 
stage,  and  viewing  it  through  the  squares  of  the 
micrometer  in  the  eye-piece,  he  moves  the  object 
till  one  extremity  of  it  touches  one  of  the  lines  of 
a  square  in  the  eye  lens  micrometer,  and  he  then 
proceeds  to  draw  the  object  on  his  square-ruled 
paper.  Having  obtained  correct  outlines  of  the 
object,  he  subjects  it  to  a  microscope  of  higher 
power,  in  order  to  insert  correctly  all  the  minuter 
parts  of  the  object  which  were  imperfectly  seen  in 
the  other  microscope.  In  drawings  thus  executed 
all  the  objects  are  magnified  400  times  in  linear 
measure,  and  160,000  times  in  superficial  measure. 

Mr.  Readers  method  of  illuminating  microscopic 
objects  consists  in  using  oblvpie  refracted  light,  the 
field  of  view  being  kept  wholly  darkened.  We 
have  frequently  had  occasion  to  use  this  method 
of  illumination  long  before  Mr.  Reade  published 
his  account  of  it,  and  indeed  could  not  avoid  using 
it  in  experiments  for  measuring  the  size  of  parti- 
cles or  lines  which  produce  the  colors  of  striated  or 
grooved  surfaces,  the  obliquity  of  the  ray  which 
exhibits  any  color  affording  a  measure  of  the  size 
of  the  particles  or  lines  by  which  these  colors  are 
produced,  as  in  Dr.  Young^s  observations  with  the 
eriometer. 

The  Microscopic  Illustrations  of  Living  Objects^ 
by  Mr.  Pritchard,  was  first  published  in  1829  ;  a 
second  edition  appeared  in  1838,  and  it  has  now 
reached  a  third  edition.  After  an  introduction  of 
30  pages,  forming  chapter  I.,  on  the  application 
of  the  microscope  to  the  sciences,  with  an  account 
of  its  recent  improvements,  in  which  our  author 
makes  honorable  mention  of  the  labors  of  his  con- 
temporaries, he  proceeds,  in  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th 
chapters,  to  describe  in  succession,  and  represent 
in  three  beautifully  colored  plates,  1st,  the  larva 
of  a  straw-colored  plumed  culex  or  gnat,  the 
l\pula  arystaUina  of  De  Geer ;  2dly,  the  larva  and 
chrysalis  of  a  day  fly,  the  Ephemera  marginata  of 
Stephens ;  and  3dly,  the  larva  of  a  species  of 
British  Hydrophilus,  the  Hydrophilus  caraboides. 
The  transformation  of  the  Tipula  frgm  the  larva 
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to  the  pupa  exhibits  a  most  wonderful  phenome- 
noQ.  **  Although  the  whole  operation  is  under 
the  immediate  inspection  of  the  observer  yet  so 
complete  is  the  change  that  its  former  organization 
can  scarcely  be  recognized  in  its  new  state  of 
existence."  The  tail,  consisting  of  22  beautifully 
plumed  branches,  is  converted  into  two  fine  mem- 
branous tissues,  ramified  with  numerous  vessels. 
When  the  Ephemera  marginala  is  young  it  is  a 
fine  subject  for  the  solar  achromatic  microscope. 
The  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  peristaltio  motion 
of  the  intestines,  and  tl^e  pulsadon  of  the  dorsal 
vessel,  may  be  observed  by  any  number  of  persons. 
When  the  ephemera  is  perfect  it  hovers  about  in 
the  air.  '*  The  male  and  female  generate.  The 
latter  drops  its  eggs  in  the  water,  and  both  die, 
existing  only  a  few  short  hours  to  perform  all  the 
offices  destined  for  them  to  fulfil  in  the  economy 
of  nature."  If  these  insects  are  kept  from  sexual 
intercourse  they  may  live  for  several  days.  The 
HydropkUus  caraboides,  or  Water  Deyil,  is  a  fe- 
rocious and  savage  creature,  and  is  provided  with 
numerous  ahd  powerful  weapons  of  destruction, 
with  which  it  attacks  small  fish  and  other  animals 
larger  than  itself.  It  procures  its  crustaceous  prey 
with  its  mandible — ^it  shakes  it  as  a  dog  does  a  rat, 
and  it  sucks,  tears,  and  masticates  it. 

In  the  two  following  chapters  Mr.  Pritchard 
treats  of  the  terms  used  in  microscopic  science, 
and  gives  an  excellent  description  of  an  achromatic 
microscope,  together  with  its  apparatus  and  Uie 
mode  of  using  it  in  the  examination  of  objects  of 
various  kinds ;  and  in  the  four  next  and  last  chap- 
ters Dr.  Goring  makes  some  practical  remarks  on 
microscopes  for  viewing  and  drawing  aquatic  larvas, 
and  discusses  the  merits  of  different  stands  and 
mountings  for  microscopes — describes  his  operative 
aplanatic  engiscopcy  and  explains  his  methods  of 
mounting  and  viewing  various  kinds  of  microscopic 
objects.  The  appendix  to  the  volume  contains 
two  papers  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  on  the  optical  phe- 
nomena of  certain  crystals,  an  exordium  by  Dr. 
Groring,  and  Swamraerdam^s  method  of  dissecting 
and  preparing  objects  for  the  microscope.  The 
papers  by  Mr.  Talbot  are  exceedingly  interesting, 
and  describe  phenomena,  as  seen  by  the  polarizing 
microscope,  which  are  among  the  most  splendid  in 
optics.  In  his  first  paper  Mr.  Talbot  describes 
what  have  been  called  circular  crjrstals,  which  are 
formed  by  crystallizing  borax  from  a  solution  in 
phosphoric  acid.  These  crystals  exhibit  a  black 
cross  forming  tho  diameter  of  a  great  number  of 
colored  rings  like  the  uniaxal  system  of  rings  in 
calcareous  spar  and  other  crystals.  In  his  second 
paper  Mr.  Talbot  describes  a  variety  of  these  cir- 
cular crystals  of  a  larger  size,  in  which  there  are 
no  colored  rings,  but  merely  a  black  cro^.  Mr. 
Talbot  likewise  describes  what  he  calls  analytic 
crystals,  or  those  which  analyze  polarized  light, 
like  the  agate  and  tourmaline.  These  crystals 
may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  sulphate  of  chro- 
miom  and  potash  in  tartaric  acid  by  the  aid  of  heat, 
and  crystallizing  a  drop  of  the  solution  on  a  plate 
of  glass.     Boracic  acid  dissolved  in  water,  oxalate 


of  chromium  and  potash  dissolved  in  a  solution  of 
gimi-arabic,  and  nitre  dissolved  in  a  similar  solution, 
all  give  analytic  crystals.  The  property  of  these 
CT3rstals  is  finely  seen  by  placing  them  upon  a 
thin  film  of  sulphate  of  lime  under  a  polarizing 
microscope.  Mr.  Talbot  has  accurately  explained 
the  theory  of  these  phenomena,  but  our  limits  will 
not  allow  us  to  enter  upon  the  subject. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  value  of  the  works 
which  we  have  thus  briefly  analyzed,  yet  none  of 
them  contain  a  sufficiently  systematic  account  of 
the  principles,  the  construction,  and  the  use  of 
microscopes  and  micrometers.  They  are  better 
fitted  to  assist  the  skilful  than  to  instruct  the  igno- 
rant ;  and  the  mere  amateur  or  the  naturalist,  with- 
out optica]  knowledge  and  experience,  will  often 
find  himself  perplexed  amid  the  rich  disorder  and 
superfluity  of  methods  in  which  he  cannot  fail  to 
be  entangled.  The  treatise  of  Charles  Choralier, 
illustrated  with'  four  large  folding  plates,  is  partic- 
ularly exempt  firom  this  criticism.  It  is  elementary, 
systematic,  and  perspicuously  written,  and  we 
warmly  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
eral as  well  as  the  scientiflc  reader.  M.  Charles 
Chevalier  is  well  known  throughout  Europe  as  an 
eminent  optician.  It  was  by  means  of  one  of  his 
achromatic  microscopes  that  the  celebrated  Prus- 
sian naturalist,  M.  Ehrenberg,  completed,  in  1829 
and  1830,  his  discovery  of  the  perfect  organization 
of  the  Infusoria,  which  the  microscopes  he  had 
previously  used  had  but  imperfectly  displayed,  and 
we  have  occasion  to  know  that  his  instruments 
have  been  used  and  greatly  admired  by  several  of 
our  most  distinguished  observers. 

The  treatise  now  before  us  commences  \rith 
'*  Historical  researches  on  the  origin  and  progress 
of  the  microscope,"  and  consists  of  thirteen  chap- 
ters. In  the  first  chapter  he  treats  of  the  Single 
Microscope,  including  lenses  of  fluids,  and  melted 
glass,  lenses  of  gems,  Wollaston's  Doublets,  the 
grooved  spheres  of  Brewster,  and  other  improve- 
ments on  the  single  Microscope.  In  the  second 
chapter  he  describes  the  dififerent  Solar  Microscopes 
of  Lieberkhun,  iEpinus,  Ziehr,  Martin,  Adams, 
Lucemal  Microscope ; — the  solar  apparatuses  of 
Gleichen  and  Goring ; — ^the  microscope  for  draw- 
ing outlines,  by  Vincent  and  himself; — the  oxyhy- 
drogen  microscope,  with  the  improvements  of  Galy- 
Cazalat  and  himself,  and  the  Megagraph.  The 
third  chapter  contains  an  account  of  the  Compound 
Microscope  in  its  various  forms,  both  simple  and 
achromatic,  and  a  particular  description  of  his  own 
Universal  Microscope,  which  has  been  so  exten- 
sively used  by  naturalists.  The  Reflecting  Micro- 
scopes of  Smith,  Amici,  and  Goring,  are  briefly 
described  in  the  fourth  chapter,  and  viewed,  as  we 
have  always  viewed  them,  as  difficult  to  construct, 
difficult  to  use,  and  difficult  to  preserve. 

The  highly  important  subject  of  the  Illumina- 
tion of  Microscopic  Objects,  whether  opaque  or 
transparent,  is  fully  treated  in  chapter  5th,  but  not 
so  successfully  as  the  other  topics  of  which  he 
treats.  In  1829,  Dr.  Wollaston  described  a  new 
method  of  illumination,  which  is  puj)'ished  iiL  the 
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PfUL  Tyansactions  for  that  year.  His  object  was 
to  ^et  rid  of  uoneoessary  light  which  impeded 
vision,  and  not  to  removp  the  evils  arising  from 
difiraction.  Dr.  Wollaston  never  once  mentions 
diffraction,  or  any  other  cause,  but  that  of  super- 
JUunu  light;  as  the  origin  of  imperfect  vision  aris- 
ing from  the  usual  modes  of  illumination.  He 
was  not  aware,-  indeed,  that  the  difiraction  of  the 
light  used  for  iUuroination  was  the  evil  to  be  cor- 
rected, and  he  has  accordingly  not  corrected  it  by 
his  apparatus.  ''In  the  illumination  of  micro- 
scopic objects,"  says  he,  ''  whatever  light  is  oojp- 
reoted  and  brought  to  the  eye  beyond  that  which  is 
fully  commanded  by  the  object-glasses,  tends  rathtr 
to  impede  than  to  assist  distinct  vision.  My 
endeavor  has  been  to  collect  as  much  of  the  admit- 
ted light  as  can  be  done  by  simple  means  to  a  focus 
in  the  same  place  as  the  object  to  be  examined. 
For  this  purpose  I  have  used  vnth  success  a  plane 
mirror  to  direct  the  %ht,  and  a  plaruhconvex  lens 
to  collect  it.*'  In  describing  the  apparatus  itself, 
he  says  that  this  ''  plano-convex  lens,  or  one  prop- 
erly crossed,  (that  is,  its  radius  1-6  or  6-1,)  to  have 
the  least  aberration,  should  be  about  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  focus,  having  its  plane  side  next  the 
object  to  be  viewed,  and  at  the  bottom  is  a  circular 
perforation  A,  of  about  three  tenths  of  an  inch 
diameter,  for  limiting  the  light  reflected  from  the 
plane  mirror,  and  which  is  to  be  brought  to  a  focus 
at  a,  (the  place  of  the  object,)  giving  a  neat  image 
of  the  perforation  A,  at  the  distance  of  about  8- 
lOths  of  an  inch  from  the  plano-convex  lens,  and 
in  the  same  plane  as  the  object  which  is  to  be 
examined.  •  •  •  •  For  the  perfect  per- 
formance of  this  micrtscope.  Dr.  WoUaston  adds, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  axis  of  the  lenses,  and  the 
centre  of  the  perforation  should  be  in  the  same 
right  line.  This  may  be  knoum^  by  the  image  of 
the  peTforation  being  illuminated  throughout  its 
whole  extent,  and  having  its  whole  circumference 
equaUy  well  defined.  For  illumination  at  night,  a 
common  bulTs-eye  lanthom  may  be  used  with  great 
advantage."  In  the  appendix  to  his  p<q>er.  Dr. 
WoUaston  gives  the  following  measurements  and 
unequivocal  directions  for  the  adjustment  of  his 
illuminating  lens.  *'  The  position  of  the  lens  may 
be  varied  so  as  to  bring  the  image  of  the  perfora- 
tion* into  the  same  plane  with  the  object  to  be 
tiewed.  •  •  •  •  Supposing  the  plano-con- 
yex  lens  (the  illuminating  lens)  to  be  placed  at  its 
proper  distance  from  the  stage,  the  image  of  the 
perforation  may  be  readily  brought  into  the  same 
plane  with  the  object,  by  fixing  temporarily  a 
small  wire  across  the  perforation  with  a  bit  of  wax, 
viewing  any  object  placed  upon  a  piece  of  glass 
upon  the  stage  of  the  microscope,  and  varying  the 
distance  of  the  perforation  from  the  lens  by  screw- 
ing its  tube  until  the  image  of  the  wire  is  seen  dis- 
tijictly  at  the  same  time  with  the  object  upon  the 
piece  of  glass, *^     Hence  it  is  demonstrable  that 

*  That  in  the  coigagmte  Jbeus  of  the  perforation,  con- 
sidered as  a  circular  object,  from  which  niyt  diverge— not 
the  conjugate  focus  of  the  rays  which  pass  through  the 
perforation. 


Dr.  WoUaston  Oluminated  his  objects,  not  with 
rays  of  light  which  were  actually  converged  opon 
the  object,  but  with  rays  diverging  from  a  pmnt 
between  the  object  and  the  iUuminating  lens ;  and 
it  is  obvious,  from  his  recommendation  to  use  at 
night  a  common  bull*s-eye  lanthom,  that  he  had  no 
idea  whatever  of  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  rays 
to  a  focus  upon  the  object  with  such  accuracy  thai 
they  should  again  radiate  from  it  as  if  it  were 
self-luminous.  His  object  seems  to  have  been 
solely  to  get  a  distinct  andequally  Oluminated  disc 
of  light  of  no  greater  diameter  than  what  was 
necessary  for  seeing  the  object ;  for  no  Ulumination 
of  the  smallest  value  can  be  obtained  unless  by 
lenses  fr^ee  from  chromatic  and  spherical  aberration, 
or  of  such  a  short  focus,  from  the  SOth  to  the  80ih 
part  of  an  inch,  that  the  efllects  of  aberration  become 
almost  inappreciable. 

How  M.  Chevalier  could  have  so  far  misunder- 
stood the  purport  of  this  criticism  on  Dr.  WoUas- 
ton *s  method,  as  elsewhere  indicated,*  we  cannot 
conjecture.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Dr.  WoUas- 
ton *s  figure,  namely,  6g.  1,  of  his  plate,  is  quite 
incorrect,  as  M.  ChevaUer  states ;  but  the  criticism 
was  not  founded  on  the  eironeous  figure,  as  he 
supposed,  but  on  the  description  of  the  apparatus 
in  the  text ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  M.  Chev- 
alier, should  this  notice  meet  his  eye,  wUl  acknowl- 
edge that  he  has  entirely  misapprehended  Dr. 
WoUaston  ^8  method  of  iUumination,  and  has  not 
appreciated  the  method  of  Sir  David  Brewster, 
which  he  supposed  it  to  resemble.  To  make  light 
radiate  from  an  object  seen  in  a  microscope  of  any 
reasonable  magnifjring  power,  by  means  of  a  plano- 
convex lens,  or  a  properly  crossed  lens  of  3-4th8 
of  an  inch  focus,  and  3-lOths  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, would  be  as  absurd  as  to  ex3)ect  to  see  the 
sateUites  of  Saturn  through  an  opera-glass ;  and 
stiU  more  absurd  is  it  when  the  object  is  illumi- 
nated by  rays  whose  conjugate  focus  is  the  centre 
of  a  perforation  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the 
lens,  instead  of  being  at  very  great  or  an  infinite 
distance. 

It  is  in  vain  to  expect  from  the  microscope  that 
scrutiny  of  minute  objects  which  it  is  fitted  to  give 
till  it  is  furnished  with  an  iUuminating  apparatus 
as  perfect  as  its  magnifjing  apparatus — a  combi- 
nation of  powers  which  requires  the  microscope  to 
be  fitted  up  in  a  manner  quite  dififerent  from  what 
it  is  at  present. 

The  fourth  treatise  placed  at  the  head  cf  this 
notice  contains  some  exceUent  and  useful  observa- 
tions on  simple  and  compound  microscopes.  The 
pancratic  microscope,  which  it  is  the  principal 
object  of  the  treatise  to  describe,  difiers  frt>m 
others,  in  so  far  as  it  admits  a  successive  increase 
of  magnifying  power  without  changing  either  the 
eye-piece  or  object-glass.  .This  is  efifected  by 
nsing  an  eye-piece  consisting  of  four  lenses,  two 
of  which  next  the  eye  can  be  separated  by  a  dravF- 
tube  from  the  other  two  lenses.  In  a  report  oa 
Proiessor  Fischer*s  microscope  by  a  committee  of 

♦  Sec  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Sdeneet  New  Senes,  Na 
XI.,  p.  83,  Jaa.  1838.  ^^  ^ 
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the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St  Peten- 
hurg,  the  merit  of  this  invention,  as  applied  to  tel- 
escopes, is  ascribed  to  Sir  David  Brewster,  who 
took  out  a  patent  for  it  in  1813,  and  published  an 
account  of  it  in  his  treatise  on  New  Philosophical 
Jnstruments.  The  report  speaks  favorably  of  its 
application  to  the  microscope,  the  credit  of  which 
belongs  to  Mr.  Fischer,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  for  many  purposes  such  an  instrument  would 
he  useful ;  but  as  there  is  only  one  position  of  the 
two  parts  of  the  eye-piece  in  which  the  achroma- 
tism is  most  perfect,  a  variation  of  magnifjring 
power  would  be  better  obtained  by  the  use  of  dif- 
ferent eye-pieces,  as  in  our  best  microscopes. 


From  the  N.  Y.  Liienry  World. 
A  COMPOUND  ACHBOatATIC  MICROSCOPB,   MADE 
BY  AN  AMERICAN  ARTIST. 

Wb  have  lately  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  a 
microscope  of  high  power,  with  some  account  of 
which  our  readers  may  be  interested,  both  for  the 
actual  merit  of  the  instrument,  and  for  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  maide. 

Mr.  Charles  Spencer,  of  Canastota,  in  this  state, 
tisited  nur  city  about  a  year  ago,  and  had,  through 
the  kindness  of  a  professor  in  one  of  our  schools  of 
medicine,  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  microscope 
made  by  Chevalier,  of  raris,  under  the  orders  of  the 
celebrated  Jussieu,  of  the  Garden  of  Plants.  Mr. 
Spencer  had  never  seen  one  of  these  instruments 
before,  but,  af\er  careful  examination,  he  surprised 
the  professor,  by  remarking,  with  all  the  simplest 
confidence  imaginable  :  *^l  could  make  a  better 
microscope  than  that."  The  person  to  whom  this 
boast  was  made,  often,  during  the  next  six  months, 
amused  his  friends  with  the  Yankee  presumption 
of  the  backwoods  artist,  who  so  confidently  claimed 
superioritv  over  the  first  optician  in  France.  The 
jest  lasted  but  six  months,  however,  for,  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  the  professor  was  invited  to  examine 
two  lenses,  one  of  hieh  power,  made  by  Mr.  Spen- 
cer. To  his  unbounded  astonishment,  they  proved 
to  be  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence,  and,  as  a 
reward  to  native  ingenuity,  he  ordered  a  microscope 
from  Spencer,  to  l^  modelled  after  those  of  Chev- 
alier, and  of  course  as  much  better  as  the  native 
could  make  it.  This  instrument  has  just  been 
completed  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  owner. 

It  has  already  been  examined  by  Professor 
Bailey,  of  West  Point,  who  has  no  superior  as  a 
microsoopist  in  this  country ;  by  Prof.  Torrey,  who 
bad  long  been  in  the  habit  of  using  one  of  Cheva- 
lier*s  b^t  instruments;  by  Prof.  Clark,  Dr.  Gil- 
man,  and  others  of  our  savans,  who  all  unite  in 
pronouncing  it  excellent.  Prof.  Bailey  says  it  is 
'*  decidedly  superior  to  Chevalier's,"  and  adds,  that 
be  could  do  all  Mnth  it  that  he  coulJ  with  the  Low- 
ell instrument  at  Boston. 

Thus  has  one  of  our  countrymen,  self-taught, 
and  almost  without  experience,  (for  Spencer  has 
made  but  very  few  instrunrtents,  and  not  one  on  the 
model  of  this,)  taken  his  place  beside  the  oldest 
and  most  experienced  opticians  of  Europe.  We 
are  happy  to  hear  that  he  is  already  reaping  the 
fruit  of  his  labors.  Prof.  Henry,  of  the  Smithso- 
nian Institute,  has  ordered  a  large  instrument,  on 
which,  we  doubt  not,  all  bis  taJeots  will  be  dis- 
played— Dr.  Clark  two— and  others,  we  doubt  not, 
will  follow.  No  man  ner^  hereafter  import  a  for- 
eign instrument.  We  can  add  these  to  the  number 
•four  domestic  mannfactores. 


bian's  lots. 

Oh  !  Fanny,  do  not  sigh  for  me, — 

I  shall  not  sigh  for  you ; 
With  heart  unfettered,  light  and  fn^ 

I  smile  a  last  adieu. 
Though  strewed  with  fiowers  the  sp<irtivo  hottn 

With  Fanny  that  flew  by, 
I  could  not  stay  another  day. 

For  India's  gold — not  I ! — 
For  still  my  bounding  heart  is  free. 

And  longs  for  something  new ; 
Then,  Fanny,  do  not  sigh  for  me,— 

I  shall  not  sigh  for  you ! 

The  bird  that  hath  not  built  its  nest, 

Is  not  more  free  than  I ; 
The  butterfly  is  not  more  blest, — 

From  sweet  to  sweet  I  fly. 
My  pathway  lies  through  sparkling  eyes, 

I  count  them  o'er  and  o'er; 
Each  dawning  light  appears  more  bright 

Than  that  which  shone  before ! 
For  ah !  to  love  them  all  I  'm  free, 

(I  '11  use  that  freedom  too !) 
Then,  Fanny,  do  not  sigh  for  me,^ 

I  shall  not  sigh  for  you ! 


woman's  love. 

*'  Tht  home  is  not  so  bright,  Ladye, 

As  it  was  wont  to  be ; — 
Thine  eyes  have  lost  their  light,  Ladye, 

Thy  laugh  its  ringing  glee. 
Thy  step  is  sad  and  slow, — 

Thy  faltering  accents  fiiil ; 
Alas !  that  tears  should  flow 

Down  cheeks  so  young  and  pale ! 
Thou  wert  not  once  so  sad  and  strange ;— - 
Oh !  what  has  wrought  this  wondrous  change ! 

'*  Mine  eyes  are  like  the  moon.  Pilgrim, 

They  shone  with  borrowed  light ; 
My  cheek,  Uke  flowers  of  noon.  Pilgrim, 

Grows  pale  with  coming  night. 
My  voice  is  like  the  bird 

That  greets  the  op'ning  day ; 
My  laugh  is  only  heard 

When  this  poor  heart  is  gay : 
Oh !  when  the  sun  has  left  the  sky, 
The  earth  is  dirk— and  so  am  I  !'^ 

**  The  sun  is  shining  bright,  Ladye, 

Down  from  the  summer  skies ; 
The  flowers  that  sleep  at  night,  Ladye, 

Now  ope  their  smiling  eyes. 
The  birds  are  singing  now, 

With  free  exulting  voice ; 
Nature  is  glad — and  ihou, — 

Why  dost  not  ihou  rejoice! 
Look  up,  and  greet  the  sun's  bright  beam- 
Feel  that  of  night  thou  dost  but  dream." 

'  That  dream  is  in  my  heart,  Pilgrim, 

It  lieth  there  so  oeep. 
It  never  will  depart.  Pilgrim, 

Awake,  nor  yet  in  sleep : 
A  dream  of  severed  ties. 

Of  love  so  fond — so  vain ; 
Of  words,  and  smiles,  and  sighs. 

That  will  not  come  again ! 
My  son,  alas !  was  not  in  heaven : 
Its  light  from  human  eyes  wasgiven .^' 
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THE  BIILITART  CLASS. 

Thb  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  tbui  sUtes  a  doctrine 
which  seems  to  be  growing  rery  fast : 

Some  of  the  journals  express  apprehensions 
about  the  creation  of  a  military  class,  or  standing 
army,  as  ultimately  fatal  to  bur  republic.  They 
refer  to  the  wishes  expressed  by  the  most  intelligent 
of  the  Mexican  population,  for  the  continued  occu- 
oation  of  their  country  by  our  armies,  to  protect 
them  against  their  own,  as  something  quite  signif- 
icant of  the  future  to  ourselves.  They  ask  what 
we  should  think,  if  compelled  to  seek  the  protection 
of  foreign  bayonets  against  our  own  armies  ;  and 
they  say  that  thb  will  come,  if  we  create  a  numer- 
ous military  class. 

Though  going  as  far  as  any  journal  in  hostility 
to  standing  armies,  we  do  not  participate  in  these 
apprehensions.  We  regard  the  annihilation  of 
Mexican  nationality,  the  annexation  of  Mexico  to 
our  own  republic,  as  a  measure  which  will  ul- 
timately remove  all  necessity  for  standing  armies. 
The  standing  armies  of  continental  Europe  are  a 
necessity  of  its  national  subdivision.  These  Eu- 
ropean nations,  separated  by  merely  conventional, 
not  natural  boundaries,  must  fence  against  each 
other  with  standing  armies.  And  as  popular 
governments  and  standing  armies  are  entirely  in- 
compatible, their  governments  must  be  despotisms 
of  some  kind.  We  despair  of  free  governments  in 
Continental  Europe,  till  its  standing  annies  disap- 
pear, and  we  despair  of  this  disappearance  till  the 
European  nations  are  incorporated  in  some  confed- 
eracy. Universal  empire,  under  some  federal  sys- 
tem, has  been  a  deivorite  project  with  some  of  its 
great  men,  who  saw  in  advance  of  their  age,  and 
especially  with  Henry  IV.  of  France.  But  the 
attempts  at  universal  empire  made  by  some  of 
its  great  military  geniuses,  and  especially  Na- 
poleon, did  not  look  beyond  the  aggrandizement  of 
himself  and  his  family.  Why,  then,  are  free  gov- 
ernments a  moral  impossibility  in  Continental  Eu- 
rope! The  superficial  reply,  "  Because  European 
nations  have  standing  armies."  But  the  far-seeing 
reply,  **  Because  it  is  subdivided  into  different  na- 
tions, which  must  fence  against  each  other  with 
standing  armies.*'  By  removing  the  standing  ar- 
mies, we  shall  remove  the  despotism.  Granted. 
But  to  remove  the  standing  armies,  we  must  first 
remove  the  national  subdivision. 

Applying  this  doctrine  to  our  own  continent,  we 
say  that  with  neighbor  nations  to  fence  against,  we 
republicans  must  have  standing  armies.  But  with 
a  confederacy  covering  the  whole  continent,  and 
nothing  but  the  continent,  we  shall  have  no  national 
neighbors,  and  therefore  nothing  against  which  to 
raise  military  fences.  Even  England,  an  European 
lation,  iUustrates  this  doctrine,  when  contrasted 
with  Continental  Europe,  and  also  when  contrasted 
with  our  own  country.  England,  safe  against 
Continental  Europe  by  the  natural  barrier  of  the 
ocean,  needs  no  standing  armies  at  home.  When 
invasion  is  threatened,  her  intelligent  and  energetic 
population  become  a  standing  army  for  the  crisis. 


She  once  had  a  feudal  standing  army  to  repel  the 
Scots,  wfdle  the  Scots  had  one  to  repel  the  Eng^ 
lish.  The  union  of  the  two  neighbors  removed 
this  necessity  ;  and  now,  standing  armies  to  pro- 
tect one  against  the  other,  would  be  as  useless  as 
they  would  between  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
So  far,  England  and  Scotland  are  like  the  United 
States.  But  England  has  numerous  conquered 
dependencies,  which  she  must  protect  against  other 
nations,  or  keep  in  order  towards  herself,  by  stand- 
ing armies.  Here  she  has  something  like  conti- 
nental subdivision,  and  consequently  something  to 
fence  against. 

Then  to  remove  all  necessity  for  standing  armies, 
we  must  have  no  neighbors  to  fence  against,  or,  in 
other  words,  we  must  extend  our  confederacy  over 
the  oontilitot.  In  other  words,  we  must  conquer, 
absorb  Mexico.  But  these  journals  object  to  the 
annihilation  of  a  sister  republic.  Do  they  believe 
that  this  sister  republic  will  ever  be  our  aUy  and 
cooperator  against  Europe  ?  A  rival,  hostUe  race, 
they  will  be  our  enemies  under  any  circumstances, 
and  therefore  impose  upon  us  the  necessity  of 
building  the  military  fence.  But  will  Mexico  con- 
tinue a  republic  ?  By  no  means.  The  European 
governments  will  impose  monarchy  upon  it,  and 
make  monarchy  an  instrument  of  its  renovation, 
till  it  becomes,  like  France  or  England,  a  power^ 
ful  nation,  with  large  fieets  and  armies,  a  rich  aris- 
tocracy and  a  poor  people.  And  they  will  do  this 
to  force  us  into  standing  armies  against  Mexico. 
They  know  that  our  prosperity  and  power  flow  from 
our  republicanism.  They  would  dry  up  its  source ; 
and  they  know  that  this  republicanism  must  soon 
wither  under  an  expensive  military  government, 
and  that  an  expensive  military  government  will  be- 
come a  necessity  with  us,  w^hen  Mexico  is  made  a 
powerful  military  monarchy. 

But  the  journals  tell  us  that  this  conquest  of 
Mexico  renders  large  armies  necessary,  and  that 
when  the  conquest  is  completed  we  cannot  disband 
the  armies.  Indeed !  Congress  have  constitutional 
power  enough  for  it,  and  t]ie  people  will  have  the 
will.  That  a  hundred  thousand  soldiers  should 
be  formidable  to  twenty  millions  of  the  most  mil- 
itary people  in  the  world,  is  a  proposition  that  we 
can  hardly  meet  seriously.  Would  Pennsylvania 
be  intimidated  by  her  two  regiments  ?  Were  they 
/en,  the  state  has  a  few  more  left  of  the  same  sort, 
competent  to  extinguish  them  on  any  day,  in  voting 
or  fighting. 

But  in  taking  Mexico  we  shall  take  an  Ireland. 
Yes,  if  we  are  unwise  enough  to  follow  the  Eng- 
lish example,  and  keep  it  a  distinct  and  hostile  de- 
pendency, for  the  benefit  of  an  aristocracy  at  home. 
But  we  shall  avoid  all  this,  and  make  it  another 
Louisiana,  by  pursuing  the  Russian  policy  of  intro- 
ducing our  own  laws,  language,  and  customs,  and 
thus  rendering  Mexico  Anglo-American. 

By  extending  our  confederacy  over  the  continent, 
the  whole  continent,  and  nothing  but  the  continent, 
we  shall  ultimately  remove  all  of  a  military  class, 
and  shall  thus  preserve  our  liberties. 
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From  tho  Journal  of  Commarcfl. 
THB  BENEFACTOR  OF. AN  EMPIRE. 

While  scores  of  worthless,  if  not  injurious,  vol- 
Qines,  are,  in  tliis  book-making  age,  sent  out  every 
month  into  the  community,  it  is  truly  gratifying  to 
meet  with  such  a  work  as  "  The  Chinese  Empire," 
by  Williams,  just  issued  from  the  press  of  Wiley 
&  Putnam.  From  the  great  amount  of  valuable 
information  contained  in  these  two  octavo  volumes, 
the  following  facts  are  selected  respecting  the 
labors  of  Dr.  Morrison,  the  first  Protestant  mis- 
sionary to  China. 

He  received  his  appointment  from  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  1807,  and  proceeded  imme- 
diately to  Canton,  by  way  of  New  York ;  the 
East  India  Company  at  that  time  refusing  a  pas- 
sage in  their  ships  to  all  missionaries,  either  to 
India  or  China.  During  the  first  year  he  lived  in 
a  room  of  the  factory  of  Messrs.  Milner  &  Bull, 
of  New  York,  devoting  his  whole  time  to  the  study 
of  the  language.  China  was  then  a  sealed  coun- 
try to  missionaries. 

In    consequence   of  commercial   difficulties   in 

1808,  he  was  obliged,  with  all  British  subjects,  to 
leave  Canton  and   repair   to   Macao.     There,  in 

1809,  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  translator  to 
the  £^t  India  Company  ;  an  office  which  furnished 
him  all  necessary  security,  so  that  he  could  prose- 
cute his  work  with  diligence  and  confidence  ;  at  the 
same  time  his  salary  was  sufficient  for  the  support 
of  his  family,  and  enabled  him  to  proceed  in  his 
studies,  with  but  little  expense  to  the  society. 
The  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  printing 
and  publishing  of  his  numerous  works,  BAys  the 
author,  could  hardly  have  been  carried  on,  at  that 
time,  without  the  countenance  and  aid  of  that  pow- 
erful and  wealthy  body. 

In  1810  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  issued 
by  Dr.  Morrison — the  first  portion  of  the  Bible 
printed  in  Chinese — followed  hi  1812  by  the  Gos- 
pel of  Luke ;  on  each  of  which  occasions  the  B. 
and  F.  Bible  Society  granted  five  hundred  pounds 
to  assist  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work.  In  1814 
the  whole  New  Testament  was  publisbed,  about 
half  of  h  haying  been  translated  entirely  by  Dr. 
M.,  and  the  remainder  revised  by  him  from  a  man- 
uscript found  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  leading  objects  of  the  society,  in  sending 
Dr.  Morrison  to  China,  were  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  and  the  preparation  of  a  Dictionary,  with 
such  additional  labors  in  preaching,  teaching,  and 
writing  tracts,  as  he  found  leisure  and  opportunity 
to  perform. 

The  compilation  of  the  Dictionary  progressed  so 
well,  that  in  the  same  year  Mr.  Elphinstone,  Sir 
George  Staunton,  and  a  few  others  of  the  E.  I. 
Company's  establishment  in  China,  interested  them- 
selves in  getting  it  printed,  and  for  this  purpose 
applied  to  the  Court  of  Directors  in  London,  who, 
sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  undertaking, 
responded  on  the  most  liberal  scale,  and  sent  out  a 
printer  and  a  printing  office.  The  first  volume, 
of  near  a  thousand  pages,  was  issued  in  1817,  and 


the  whole  was  completed  in  six  quarto  volumes, 
in  1823,  at  an  expense  of  JC  12,000. 

While  the  Dictionary  was  going  tli rough  the 
press,  the  Old  Testament  was  progressing  by  the 
joint  labors  of  Dr.  Morrison  and  Mr.  Milne,  and  in 
Nov.,  1818,  the  entire  Bible  was  published.  In 
the  mean  time  Dr.  Morrison  had  also  published, 
both  m  Chinese  and  English,  a  tract  on  Redemp- 
tion, a  translation  of  the  Assembly's  Catechism  and 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  a  Synopsis  of 
the  Old  Testament  Histor}',  a  hymn-book,  a  Tour 
of  the  World,  and  a  few  essays  on  religious  sub- 
jects. Of  these  several  works  nearly  thirty  thou- 
sand copies  were  distributed.  In  1815  he  published 
a  Chinese  grammar ;  and  also  a  small  volume  of 
dialogues  in  English  and  Chinese,  and  a  volume 
entitled  View  of  China  in  1817. 

Dr.  Morrison  accompanied  Lord  Amherst  to 
Peking  in  1816,  as  interpreter  to  the  embassy ; 
the  return  journey  through  the  country  affi)rding 
him  opportunity  of  collecting  much  valuable  infor- 
mation. 

In  1824,  Mrs.  M.  having  died  three  years  pre- 
vious, Dr.  Morrison  returned  to  England,  where 
he  was  honorably  received,  presented  to  his 
majesty  George  IV.,  and  warmly  encouraged  by 
all  interested  in  the  advancement  of  religion  and 
learning.  He  published  a  volume  of  sermons 
while  in  England,  formed  a  second  matnmonial 
connection,  and  returned  to  China  in  1826.  From 
this  time  till  his  death  in  1834,  though  chiefly 
occupied  by  his  duties  as  translator  to  the  Company, 
he  published  a  Vocabulary  of  the  Canton  Dialect, 
in  two  volumes,  for  the  use  of  foreign  residents 
and  seamen  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Chinese ; 
also  a  Miscellany  of  useful  information,  in  four 
volumes,  and  three  or  four  smaller  works;  a 
Selection  of  Scriptural  Lessons,  a  second  edition 
of  the  Psalter  and  Liturgy,  and  a  volume  of  hymns 
and  prayers. 

He  died  at  the  age  of  52,  having  spent  twenty- 
seven  years  of  missionary  labor  in  China,  and 
most  of  that  time  alone.  Afler  all  his  toil,  and 
faith,  and  prayer,  he  saw  only  three  or  four  con- 
verts, no  churches,  schools,  or  public  congregar 
tions,  yet  he  was  not  discouraged.  In  his  last 
letter  he  says,  '*  I  wait  patiently  the  events  to  be 
developed  in  the  course  of  Divine  Providence. 
The  Lord  reigneth."  Few  men  have  ever  accom- 
plished so  great  an  amount  of  labor,  or,  as  a 
pioneer,  done  so  much  to  prepare  the  way  for 
evangelizing  millions  of  the  human  fiunily. 


DOG-CHASE. 

We  beg  to  suggest  that  when  provision  is  made 
by  congress  for  taking  the  next  census  of  1850, 
it  shall  be  made  the  duty  of  the  United  States  mar- 
shals and  their  deputies  to  take  down  the  number 
of  the  dogs  in  the  country ;  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  extensive  interest  of  the  subject,  is  one  on 
which  the  universal  American  people,  who  know 
everything,  know  nothing.  Who  can  tell  how 
many  dogs  we  have  in  the  United  States— or  who 
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can  guess?  Fifteen  millions  of  horned  cattle, 
twenty  millions  of  sheep,  thirty  millions  of  hogs ; 
these  are  ascertained  numbers — but  how  are  we  to 
deduce  from  them  the  canine  population?  The 
Farmers*  Library,  of  this  month,  speaking  of  the 
late  Nathaniel  Macon,  says,  he  told  the  editor  '*  he 
would  not  live  where  there  was  a  law  against 
ifogs^^^  and  declared  that  '*  each  of  his  negroes 
kept  one,  and  that  he  kept  thirteen."  This  might 
give  us  the  means  of  striking  some  average  for  the 
dogs  of  the  southern  states ;  but  the  object  is  to 
find  the  numbers  for  the  whole  country. 

We  think  it  would  be  a  very  moderate  basis  of 
computation  to  allow  one  dog  to  every  family  in 
the  United  States.  This  would  give  us,  in  round 
numbers,  about  five  millions  of  dogs ;  each  of  which, 
living  on  garbage  and  ofial,  consumes  annually  the 
food  that  would  raise  a  pig,  worth  one  dollar.  The 
cost  of  feeding  our  dogs  in  the  United  States  is, 
therefore,  $5,000,000  a  year,  and  their  existence  is 
a  dead  loss  to  the  nation,  annually,  of  that  amount. 

But  how  many  millions  of  dollars  are  lost  by 
the  sheep  destroyed  every  year  by  dogs  ?  That 
is  an  item  which  no  man  can  compute,  until  con- 
gress shall  choose  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
census-takers  to  the  subject.  It  will,  undoubtedly, 
turn  out,  when  ascertained,  to  be  a  great  and  pro- 
digious loss.  Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  havoc 
which  a  single  bad  dog  can  make  among  a  flock 
of  sheep  in  a  few  moments.  We  have  been  told 
that  Major  Rayhold,  of  Delaware,  computes  his 
individual  losses  in  this  way,  notwithstandmg  every 
care  to  prevent  them  by  shepherds,  watch-dogs 
and  poison,  at  upwards  of  three  thousand  dollars ; 
and  we  learn  that  one  of  his  enterprising  sons  lost, 
last  week,  in  a  single  night  and  by  a  single  dog, 
eighteen  or  twenty  sheep  of  an  improved  stock, 
worth  ten  dollars  a  head.  We  have  cut  from  our 
English  files  an  account  of  a  canine  '*  sheep- 
stealer,"  who  seems,  for  a  time,  to  have  threatr 
ened  the  ruin  of  all  the  sheep  farmers  near  Preston. 

It  is  clear  that  '*  man^s  most  faithful  friend*'  is 
rather  a  costly  one ;  and  when  we  add  the  danger 
and  loss  of  human  life  from  hydrophobia,  one  is 
more  disposed  than  ever  to  ask  why  the  paternal 
attention  of  the  government  should  not  be  directed 
towards  the  enumeration  and  general  statistics  of 
this  branch  and  class  of  our  animal  population. — 
American  <)-  ChufiUe, 

Chass  op  a  Shbbp^latkr. — Extraordinary 
losses  have  recently  been  sofiered  by  the  farmers 
in  the  district  nturth  of  Preston,  from  the  remarka- 
ble sheep-killing  propensities  of  a  large  and  fierce 
dog,  which  roamed  over  the  country  at  night, 
slaughtering  sheep  in  every  direction,  and  escap- 
ing by  some  unaccountable  means  the  numerous 
snares  which  were  set  to  compass  its  capture,  dead 
or  alive.  Night  after  night  did  this  mysterious 
brute  pursue  his  course,  creating  alarm  in  every 
direction,  and  seemingly  defying  any  attempt  to 
check  the  mischief  he  was  making.  No  farmer's 
flock,  in  the  wide  district  he  selected  as  the  scene 
of  his  ravages,  was  safe  from  his  attack ;  while 
he  occasionidly  placed  so  great  a  distance  between 


the  various  points  of  his  visitation,  as  to  raise  a 
doubt  whether  one.  dog,  however  ferocious  and 
determined,  could  accomplish  so  large  an  amount 
of  mischief.  One  morning  the  owner  of  a  fine 
flock  would  ascertain  that  several  of  his  choicest 
sheep  were  lying  killed  in  his  fold,  and  himself 
some  thirty  or  forty  pounds  the  poorer ;  and  the 
next,  a  farmer  so  many  miles 'distant  as  to  warrant 
his  fancying  himself  out  of  harm's  way,  would 
discover  himself  in  a  similar  position,  from  the 
totally  unexpected  visit  of  this  ruthless  destroyer. 
To  such  a  height  had  the  ravages  of  the  brute 
proceeded  during  an  entire  month,  that  the  *'  coun- 
try side"  literally  **  rose  in  arms"  against  him. 
Nearly  a  hundred  sheep  had  he  torn  the  throats 
of,  and  though  seen  now  and  then  at  a  distance, 
he  never  would  allow  a  single  person  to  come 
within  gun-shot  range  of  him.  He  was  under- 
stood to  be  dark-colored,  of  unusual  size,  and  swift 
of  foot ;  but  that  was  all,  and  doubts  were  enter- 
tained as  to  whether  it  really  was  a  dog  or  not, 
many  being  inclined  to  believe,  from  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  it,  that  it  might  be  some  wild  beast 
escaped  from  a  travelling  menagerie. 

Certain  it  is  that  its  appearance,  in  a  country  so 
thinly  populated,  and  so  quiet  and  reUred,  and  the 
destruction  that  attended  its  path,  gave  rise  to  many 
stories  more  creditable  to  the  iv  xinnation  than  to 
the  judgment  of  the  narrators  \lie  excitement 
created  naturally  increased  with  very  further  ao- 
count  of  the  animal's  deadly  visits ;  and  at  length 
the  farmers  of  the  district  felt  themselves  compelled 
to  set  watches  over  their  flocks  every  night ;  or  to 
house  eviery  sheep,  at  whatever  inconvenience,  be- 
fore dusk.  Those  who  know  the  country  of  which 
we  speak,  the  perfect  security  which  is  felt  as  to 
any  attacks  on  property,  and  the  great  difficulty 
the  farmers  generally  would  have  in  obtaining  as- 
sistance to  keep  night  watches,  or  in  finding  room 
in  their  outbuildings  at  this  time  of  the  year  for 
anything  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  however  small, 
will  readily  understand  the  desire  which  was  uni- 
versally felt  to  rid  the  country  of  a  visitor  who 
caused  so  much  annoyance,  anxiety  and  fear.  In 
the  early  part  of  last  week  the  farmers  of  the  coun- 
try turned  out  far  and  near,  to  the  number  of  up- 
wards of  a  hundred,  armed  with  guns,  pitchforks, 
&c.,  and  completely  scoured  the  district  in  search 
of  their  enemy,  but  without  effect.  On  Saturday 
night  week  it  was  found  that  he  had  killed  twelve 
sheep,  at  Beacon-fell-side ;  and  on  the  Sunday 
foUowing  three  or  four  hundred  persons  were  on 
the  hunt  for  the  destroyer.  In  the  course  of  the 
day,  Mr.  Logan,  of  Barton,  got  a  distant  shot  at 
a  large  dog  by  the  side  of  Barton  mill,  supposed 
to  be  the  one  all  were  looking  for,  but  the  animal 
escaped  unhurt.  That  night  he  killed  fifteen  sheep 
at  Catterall-hall.  On  Wednesday,  at  day  break, 
the  brute  was  seen  in  the  act  of  tearing  a  sheep*s 
throat  out  at  WooIfellVmill,  having  five  others 
lying  dead  about  him.  The  cry  was  immediately 
raised ;  all  within  hearing  turned  out,  with  such 
weapons  as  could  be  seized  in  the  hurry  and  ex- 
citement of  the  moment;  ard  th^:^^tart  was  coin- 
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menoed  with  a  determination  to  run  "  the  game" 
to  the  death  at  every  hazard. 

Numbers  of  others  joined  the  pursuers  as  they 
swept  across  the  country  ;  and  there  then  began  a 
chase,  and  arose  a  cry,  such  as  the  *'  Pikes'*  and 
**  FeDs"  of  that  district  never  witnessed,  or  echoed 
to,  before.  Across  fields,  over  hedges,  ditches  and 
wails ;  through  gaps,  dykes,  and  briars  rushed  the 
savage  beast,  and  perseveringly  followed  his  pur- 
suers, resolved  to  have  revenge.  The  news  of 
the  hunt  spread  on  every  side,  .and  as  those  who 
had  run  longest  failed  for  want  of  wind  or  strength, 
others  supphed  their  places.  Before  the  chase  had 
lasted  a  couple  of  hours,  many  joined  in  it  who  had 
come  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles.  At  one 
time  it  was  feared  the  sheep-slayer  would  escape 
into  the  Fyle ;  but,  fortunately,  at  Whinney- 
clough,  and  when  he  was  gaining  on  his  pursuers, 
Mr.  J.  Smith,  farmer,  had  a  shot  at  him,  and  hit- 
ting him  in  the  hind  leg,  turned  him  back  towards 
Barnes'  lane.  It  was  now  past  ten  o'clock,  and 
the  pursuers,  instead  of  slackening  in  speed  or 
losing  strength,  appeared  to  increase  in  number 
and  in  spirit ;  while  the  dog,  exhausted  from  his 
night's  work,  the  severe  run  he  had  had,  and  loss 
of  blood  firom  the  wound  in  his  leg,  showed  evident 
symptoms  of  breaking  up.  At  about  half-past  ten 
o'clock,  seemingly  worn  out  and  terrified,  the  brute 
dashed  into  a  house  at  Barnes'  lane,  in  which  was 
a  woman  and  four  children.  The  alarm  of  the 
poor  woman  may  be  imagined  ;  but  fortunately  it 
was  of  short  duration,  for  a  young  man  coming  up, 
armed  with  a  pitchfork,  drove  the  prongs  through 
the  ferocious  beast ;  a  second  man,  named  Bleas- 
dale,  then  cut  its  throat. 

Thus  ended  this  extraordinary  hunt,  afVer  a  run 
of  upwards  of  twenty  miles.  Upon  examination, 
the  animal  was  found  to  fall  very  little  short  of  the 
descriptions  which  had  been  given  of  it,  exagger- 
ated as  they  were  thought  to  be  at  the  time.  It 
was  of  an  unusual  size,  and  very  strongly  made, 
especially  in  the  fore  parts,  its  legs  there  being  as 
big  round  as  a  man's  wrist,  and  the  print  of  its 
lore  foot  measuring  full  three  inches  and  a  half 
across.  Its  death  having  been  insured,  a  cart  was 
obtained,  and  the  body  placed  in  it  was  taken  off 
in  triumph  to  Goosnargh,  followed  by  nearly  a 
couple  of  hundred  farmers  and  others. — Lloyd's 
Weekly  London  News, 


COTTON   MANUFACTURES   IN    GEORGIA. 

It  will  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  those  who 
take  the  trouble  of  reflecting  on  the  subject,  if  the 
enterprise  now  so  active  in  building  up  large  man- 
ufacturing cities  in  New  England,  should  prove 
excessive  and  premature.  In  some  points  of  view 
it  is  certainly  not  desirable  that  our  manufacturing 
establishments  should  be  concentrated  in  populous 
districu,  where  the  sole  occupation  of  \kB  inhabitants 
will  be  to  tend  the  spindles  and  looms  and  cylinders 
of  colossal  manufacturing  establishments,  and  where 
«n  unexpected  change  in  the  market  stops  the  ma- 
chinery and  deprives  at  once  a  whole  community  of 
employment  and  bread.  So  far  as  the  morals,  so 
far  as  the  physical  health  of  our  population  are  con- 


cerned, it  is  undeniably  better  that  our  manufac* 
turing  establishments  should  be  scattered  over  the 
country  among  the  agricultural  population.  It  is 
equally  important  in  an  economical  point  of  view  that 
when  their  mills  are  compelled  to  stop  or  to  slacken 
in  activity  by  a  decline  of  price,  the  work  people 
should  find  a  resource  in  agricultural  pursuits,  as 
they  will  where  they  are  not  numerous  and  where 
they  live  in  an  agricultural  district.  In  England 
the  districts  in  which  the  agricultural  population 
obtain  the  best  wages  and  seem  to  enjoy  the  great- 
est degree  of  comfort  are  thoee  where  small  estab- 
lishmenu  for  manufacturing  purposes  are  situated 
amidst  a  comparatively  sparse  population,  and  the 
people  employed  in  them  come  from  the  cottages 
of  the  laborers  in  the  surrounding  country.  The 
manufacturing  towns  built  up  in  our  country  with 
no  regard  to  considerations  of  this  sort,  consisting 
of  houses  crowded  together,  whhout  gardens,  foi 
families  who  are  expected,  from  the  parents  to  the 
youngest  of  the  children,  to  follow  no  other  oocupa- 
tion  but  that  of  tending  the  machinery  of  the  mills, 
are  but  so  many  arrangements  for  introducing  the 
frightful  visitations  of  suspended  industry  and  of 
destitution  which  so  frequently  come  upon  the  man- 
ufacturing cities  of  Great  Britain. 

America,  however,  is  not  Hkely  to  become,  as 
Great  Britain  has  been,  a  country  which  manu- 
factures for  the  world,  and  there  are  some  indica- 
tions that  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  nation 
will  exist  hereafter  in  a  greater  state  of  dispersion 
than  at  present.  In  a  paper  now  lying  before  us, 
the  Charleston  Patriot,  we  find  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  success  with  which  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  cloths  is  prosecuted  in  Georgia  : 

**  From  a  report  which  was  laid  before  the  leg- 
islature of  Georgia  at  its  last  session,  we  learn  that 
there  are  about  thirty-two  cotton  factories  in  that 
state  now  in  operation,  or  in  course  of  construction, 
in  the  working  and  building  of  which  two  millions 
of  dollars  are  employed,  while  3,000  persons  are 
directly  engaged  in  them,  and  6,000  derive  their 
support  from  them.  The  consumption  of  provisions 
and  agricultural  products,  not  including  cotton,  for 
the  use  of  these  operatives,  amounts  annually  to 
$  300,000.  They  use  for  manufacturing  purposes 
from  18,000  to  20,000  bales  of  cotton  per  annum, 
and  the  amount  of  manufactured  goods  produced 
during  the  last  year  was  equal  in  value  to  a  million 
and  a  half  of  dollars.  Of  these  goods  one  third  was 
sold  out  of  the  state,  principally  in  northern  markets, 
and  a  part  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  One 
shipment  of  fifty  bales  of  cotton  yarns  was  made  to 
the  China  market,  and  was  disposed  of  on  favora- 
ble terms.  The  coarser  goods  manufactured  in 
Georgia  are  said  by  the  committee  to  stand  liigh  in 
the  northern  markets,  and,  in  consequence  of  being 
made  of  better  cotton,  command  a  preference  over 
all  others  of  the  same  style.  The  yearly  dividend 
to  proprietors  is  said  to  be  from  twenty  to  forty  per 
cent." 

If  there  be  no  exaggeration  in  this  account  of  the 
wealth  of  the  Georgia  manufacturers,  their  enter- 
prise will  not  stop  here.  Whoever  will  take  the 
trouble  to  look  at  the  map  of  the  United  States  will 
see  a  vast  hilly  region,  extending  from  the  middle 
counties  of  the  state  to  the  plains  which  skirt  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico — a  region  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  in  width,  intersected  with  streams  of  rapid 
descent,  capable  of  putting  in  motion  all  the  looms 
of  the  civilized  world.  The  cotton  plantations  of 
the  sooth  are  close  at  hand,  and  these  broad  ranges 
of  hills  are  beginning  to  pasture  flocks  of  sheep. 
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The  successful  introdaction  of  manufactures  in 
Greorgia,  almost  at  the  southern  extremity  of  this 
region,  ensures  their  gradual  introduction  all  along 
the  slopes  of  the  Alleghanies.  The  eastern  mill 
owners  will  do  well  to  take  these  circumstances  into 
their  calculations  concerning  the  future  growth  of 
their  manufacturing  towns. 

We  shall  not  be  surprised  to  hear  of  cotton  and 
woollen  mills  springing  up  in  those  neighborhoods 
of  northern  families  who  have  lately  eniigrated  with 
their  families  to  Virginia.  Meantime  we  desire  our 
readers  to  note  the  profits  which  the  Georgia  mill 
owners,  under  the  mitigated  tariff,  under  a  rate  of 
duties  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  article  im- 
ported, and  rejecting  the  device  of  minimums  which 
Mr.  Appleton  and  his  brethren  have  declared  so 
indispensable,  are  realizing  from  their  establishments 
even  while  their  enterprises  are  scarcely  begun. 
The  report  of  the  Georgia  Legislature,  in  the  col- 
lections of  materials  for  the  future  historian,  should 
be  bound  up  with  Abbot  Lawrence's  letters,  and 
those  of  Mr.  Clay,  on  the  ruin  which  the  new  tar- 
iff was  to  inflict  upon  cur  manufacturing  industry. 
N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 
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NEW  YORK  BANK  NOTES. 

It  is  now  rather  more  than  forty  days  since,  in 
our  paper  of  Nov.  30,  when  the  money  pressure 
began  to  be  severe,  that  we  cautioned  our  readers 
that  the  effect  of  that  pressure  would  inevitably 
reach  some  of  the  institutions  under  the  New  York 
free  law.  In  that  article  we  gave  the  aggregate 
of  22  banks,  whose  circulation  was  $1,879,15], 
secured  by  $  1,837,292,  of  New  York  State  stock. 
They  held  $  29,849  of  specie.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  in  the  matter  of  paper  money  it  is  not  security 
but  convertibiHty  which  the  holder  requires.  Where 
there  is  an  excess  of  issue,  that  convertibility  Q^an  be 
maintained  only  during  an  absence  of  any  demand 
for  specie.  As  soon  as  that  demand  springs  up,  it 
is  obtained  by  presenting  on  institutions  their 
promises  to  pay  specie  on  demand.  They  have  no 
specie,  and  therefore  cannot  pay  until  they  have  sold 
stocks ;  but  they  bought  stocks  when  they  were 
high,  and  must  now  sell  them  when  they  are  low. 
In  the  mean  time  the  holder  who  cannot  wait  must 
sabmit  to  loss,  not  because  there  is  no  seairity,  but 
no  conoertifnlity.  In  our  article  of  Nov.  30,  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  we  remarked  as  follows  : 

'*  If  it  should  falter  and  the  comptroller  be  obliged 
to  sell  in  a  falling  market  there  would  be  a  loss  ; 
the  decline  in  the  stock  has  already  *  uncovered ' 
the  circulation. 

**Tluire  is  a  new  bank,  called  the  Atlas  Bank, 
which  has  $  10,000  capital,  has  deposited  $65,000 
bonds  and  mortgages,  $113,205  stocks,  and  has 
out  $  178,205  circulation,  and  $  100 !  specie  in 
hand.  If  this  concern  falters  in  its  payments  there 
will  be  a  great  loss  to  bill-holders.  In  the  present 
state  of  the  market  its  securities  cannot  cover  its 
bills. 

"  It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  New  York  stocks 
are  ample  security,  unless  a  large  margin  is  al- 
lowed. Many  free  banks  have  failed  with  New 
York  stocks  as  security,  and  loss  has  ensued." 

Now  the  Atlas  Bank  is  as  well  secnred  as  any 
of  the  institutions.  Its  real  estate  was  officially 
appraised  by  Messrs.  Bleecker  &  Reynolds,  at 
$130,000,  and  is  mortgaged  for  $65,000;  yet 
when  we  wrote  it  was  a  matter  of  certainty  the 
institution  would  have  to  suspend,  although  it 
b  perfectly  solvent.    Accordingly,  just  95  days 


fVom  the  date  of  our  article,  it  did  suspend,  and  its 
notes,  worth  100  cents  on  the  dollar,  sell  at  60 
cents.  This  failure,  as  well  as  the  two  that  have 
since  occurred,  (the  James  and  the  Northern  Ex- 
change,) took  place  not  because  they  are  not  well 
secured,  but  because  they  violate  an  immutable 
law  of  finance.  They  have  sought  to  force  into 
circulation  more  money  than  trade  would  bear — 
the  channels  of  circulation  overflow,  and  the  weak- 
est are  first  ruined. 

In  order  to  observe  the  mode  of  procedure  we 
will  turn  to  official  ubles.  The  following  shows 
the  State  circulation  on  Nov.  1st,  for  three  years : 

MEW   YORK   STATE  CIRCULATION. 

Free  Banks.  Chartered  Banks. 

City.            Country.  City.            Country. 

1845. ...61 ,584,763     83,959,553  84,245,770    811,585,288 

1846....   1,581,023       4,654,374  4,538,495       11,494,600 

1847....  1,916,219       7,404,115  5,690,362       10,236,556 

It  is  observable  that  the  country  safety  fund  cir- 
culation decreased  $1,258,074,  and  the  country 
free  banks  increased  $2,749,741,  during  three 
years.  This  latter  increase  was  almost  entirely  od 
the  part  of  so  called  '*  banks"  that  sought  only  to 
throw  bills  into  circulation,  and  make  a  profit  by 
redeeming  them  at  a  discount.  To  do  this  they 
purchased  New  York  5  per  cent,  stocks,  ibr  the 
most  part  with  the  notes  they  had  obtained  from 
the  comptroller  for  stocks  previously  pledged. 
During  the  past  year  the  amount  of  stocks  so  pur- 
chased has  been  as  follows  : 

NEW  YORK   STOCKS  SOLO   BT   COMPTROLLER. 

4i'8.  5's.         5J's.  6's  &  7'a.     Total. 

Nov.  1846.. ..227,976      2,543,141       1,801,728      4,472,845 
"     1647.... 255,376       4,896,189      2,748,074      7,900,239 


Increase,       37,400      2,343,048       1,046,946      3,427,394 

Near  three  and  a  half  millions  of  New  York 
stock  were  bought  in  the  market,  and  mostly  up  to 
August,  1847.  The  efiect  of  these  large  pur- 
chases was  a  rise  in  pnoe,  which  took  place  as 
follows : 

PRlCEt   NEW  YORK  STOCKS. 

4i's.  5*8.  5J's.  6's.  rs. 

Jan.    1847 94  95  99i  103  lOOl 

July,  1847 m  101*  104*  107*  104 

Jan.   1848 90  92         98  100  100 

This  rise  in  the  5's  was  the  reason  that  the  Atlas 
Bank  in  August  put  in  mortgages  instead  of  stock, 
the  latter  being  very  scarce.  The  bankers  had  by 
their  purchases  advanced  the  price  on  themselves. 
The  advance  induced  capitalists,  savings  banks, 
and  other  prudent  institutions,  to  sell.  Hence  the 
stocks  went  from  strong  into  tveak  hands.  As  sooa 
as  the  pressure  came  this  process  was  reversed  ;  all 
those  banks  that  had  been  buyers  became  sellers. 
As  fast  as  their  notes  were  returned  upon  them 
they  were  obliged  to  return  them  to  the  comptroller, 
get  stock,  and  sell  the  latter  for  money  to  continue 
redemption.  The  consequence  of  this  has  been 
the  fall  in  price.  Those  banks  which  bought  at 
101*  in  August,  must  now  sell  at  92.  The  Atlas 
Bank,  as  an  instance,  holds  $113,205;  the  loss 
on  this  by  the  fall  in  stock  will  be  $  10,188,  and  its 
capital  is  only  $  10,000 !  The  banks,  like  silly 
Wall  street  amateur  speculators,  raised  the  price  of 
stocks  in  order  to  knock  them  down  again  at  their 
own  expense.  The  law  should  have  allowed  a 
large  margin  to  provide  for  these  fluctuations.  As 
thus :  the  Northern  Exchange  Bank  deposited 
$75,000  New  York  5's  at  par,  and  received  $  74,- 
997  of  bills.  The  jiighest  that  $  75,000  of  stock 
will  now  bring  is  $  67,500,  or  90  ct^.  on  the  dollmr, 
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eonseqaently,  to  buy  the  bOls  on  speculatioD,  or  to 
keep  for  settlement,  they  are  nut  at  this  time  worth 
more  than  85  cents. 

This  operation  of  the  banks  is  exactly  what 
Wall  street  brokers  call  a  **  corner."     As  thus :  a 

Sirty  hold  all  of  a  certain  stock  in  their  own  hands, 
y  means  familiar  to  operators  they  induce  a  num- 
ber of  persons  to  sell  them  ihe  slock  on  time.  The 
seller  hopes  to  buy  the  stock  cheap,  hut  they  know 
he  can't  buy  it  becanse  they  have  got  it  all.  When 
the  contracts  come  due  they  charge  him  what  they 
please.  The  22  banks  above  mentioned,  supposing 
that  specie  would  not  be  demanded  of  them,  or  S* 
it  was  there  was  plenty  to  be  got,  engaged,  as  above, 
to  pay  on  demand  $1,879,151  of  specie.  They 
had  but  $29,843,  but  they  supposed  that  they 
could  get  it  if  called  for,  by  selling  their  stock.  In 
the  mean  time  specie  leA  the  city  for  the  south  and 
west,  $6,000,000  was  sent  abroad,  and  the  de- 
mand for  it  continued.  These  banks  are  called 
upon  to  meet  their  promises,  and  they  are  **  cor- 
nered.*' Specie  has  become  more  valuable  than 
when  they  promised  to  pay  it,  and  they  cannot  get 
it  without  giving  more  stock  for  it  than  they  sup- 
posed !  In  this  uncertain  state  of  the  stock  mar- 
ket, the  Atlas  Bank,  by  depending  upon  good  real 
estates  partly,  is  better  for  the  note-holders  than 
those  which  depend  only  upon  New  York  stock. 
The  money  market  is  now,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
tight.  Should  as  much  stock,  viz.,  $  3,427,396,  be 
forced  upon  the  market  as  last  year  was  purchased 
between  January  and  August,  it  may  go  to  80  or 
lower.  New  York  6's  were  at  80  in  February, 
1842.  h  is  observable  that  those  who  sold  the 
stock  at  jMr  may  now  buy  it  back  at  90,  being  a 
profit  of  10  per  cent.,  at  the  expense  of  the  foolish 
bankers.  These  buyers,  however,  anticipating  that 
much  stock  must  be  sold,  hold  back  until  it  gets  to 
what  they  think  the  lowest  price.  This  process  of 
returning  bills  to  the  comptroller  and  selling  stock 
is  now  going  rapidly  forward.  One  firm  has  sold 
$200,000  in  two  days. 

In  all  this  affair  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
security  of  the  circulation  is  good— ihtd  is  to  say, 
as  good  as  New  York  stocks,  than  which  no  pay- 
ment can  be  more  certain.  They  are  worth  par  as 
long  as  a  5  per  cent,  annuity  for  a  term  of  years  is 
worth  100  cents.  That  security  is,  however,  not 
money.  To  be  equal  to  money  the  notes  must  at 
tight  be  available  for  all  purposes  to  which  money 
is  applicable.  This  convertibility  can  only  be  ef- 
fected by  keeping  the  supvly  within  reasonable  limits^ 
or  to  allow  the  tssues  to  be  made  only  in  the  way  of 
business,  to  be  returnable  to  the  issuer  through  the 
regular  operation  of  business.  This  would  in  a 
great  degree  have  been  efifected  by  the  law  requir- 
ing all  these  banks  to  redeem  at  par  in  New  York. 
Had  this  been  in  operation,  none  of  the  banks 
whose  failures  have  alarmed  and  victimized  the 
public,  would  have  been  in  existence.  They  .were 
called  into  being  only  by  the  profit  which  could  be 
obtained  by  shaving  the  public  in  the  half  per  cent, 
redemption.  This  difficulty  has  always  b^n 
avoided  in  Boston,  not  by  law,  but  by  one  city  in- 
stitution which  receives  all  the  country  money  that 
comes  into  the  city  in  the  course  of  trade,  at  par, 
and  promptly  returns  it  upon  the  issuing  bank  for 
ledemption.  This  compels  them  all  to  keep  a  fund 
in  Boston  to  protect  their  bills  at  par,  and  preserves 
the  community  from  petty  shaving  and  losses,  in  a 
much  more  efficient  manner  than  any  law  can  do 
tt.  —  T\rue  Swty  13  Jan, 


The  movement  of  our  army  fiun  Puebia  was  one 
of  the -most  romantic  and  remarkable  events  which 
ever  occurred  in  the  military  annals  of  our  country 

Our  troops  did  not  indeed  bum  their  fleet ,  like 
the  first  conquerors  of  Mexico,  for  they  needed  not 
to  ^ther  courage  from  despair,  nor  to  stimulate 
their  resolution  by  destroying  all  hopes  of  escape. 
But  they  voluntarily  cut  off  all  means  of  communi- 
cation with  their  own  country,  bv  throwing  them- 
selves among  the  armed  thousands  of  another,  and 
advancing  with  stout  hearts,  but  feeble  numbers, 
into  the  midst  of  a  hostile  territory.  The  uncer- 
tainty which  hung  over  the  public  mind,  and  the 
anxiety  everywhere  felt,  when  our  gallant  little 
army  disappeared  from  our  view,  will  not  bo  for- 
gotten during  the  present  generation.  There  was 
universal  pause  of  expectation — stopping  but  still 
fearing  ;  and  the  eyes  of  twenty  millions  of  people 
were  anxiously  fixed  upon  another  country  which  a 
little  band  of  its  armed  citizens  had  invaded.  A 
veil  concealed  them  from  our  view.  They  were 
lost  to  us  for  fifty  days,  for  that  period  elapsed  from 
the  time  when  we  heard  of  their  departure  from 
Puebla  till  accounts  reached  us  of  the  issue  of  the 
movement.  The  shroud  which  enveloped  them 
then  gave  way,  and  we  discovered  our  glorious 
flag,  waving  in  the  breezes  of  the  capital,  and  the 
city  itself  invested  by  our  army. 

And  similar  circumstances  marked  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  when  the  Mexicans  first 
surrounded  our  troops  and  shut  them  out  from  all 
communication  with  their  country.  This  unex- 
pected attack  struck  us  all  with  astonishment,  and 
we  feared,  as  well  we  might,  that  numbers  would 
overcome  discipline  and  valor,  which,  however  they 
might  prolong,  could  not  be  expected  to  succeed  in 
the  contest.  And  hopeless  indeed  might  have  been 
the  result,  had  not  the  honored  soldier  who  com- 
manded our  troops,  had  confidence  in  them,  and 
they  in  him ;  had  he  not  known  how  to  lead  and 
they  to  follow.  And  well  and  bravely  did  they  all 
bear  themselves  in  the  critical  circumstances  which 
surrounded  them ;  and  our  doubts  soon  gave  way 
to  certainty,  and  gloomy  forebodings  to  glorious 
convictions.  And  the  campaign  thus  commenced 
was  vigorously  followed  up  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
victory  after  victory,  till  the  crowning  triumph  at 
Buena  A'^ista  was  heralded  by  every  breeze  and 
became  familiar  to  our  ears  as  household  words. 
From  Oen   Cass^  Speech. 

Jamaica. — Accounts  from  the  island  of  Jamaica 
received  at  New  Orleans,  represent  the  condition 
of  the  coolies  (workmen  imported  from  India)  as 
extremely  wretched.  Whether  they  find  their  way 
into  the  public  hospital,  the  poor-houses,  or  the  pris- 
ons, says  the  Jamaica  Journal,  the  result  is  the  same 
— the  public  must  maintain  them.  No  more  of  them 
will  be  imported,  with  the  consent  of  the  planters. 

What  shall  we  do  with  our  Criminals?^ 
This  is  a  question  which,  as  Sir  George  Grey  very 
properly  says,  thero  is  a  groat  deal  of  difficulty  in 
answenng.  We  think,  however,  we  aro  enabled 
to  ofier  a  suggestion  to  the  worthy  home  secretary, 
which  will  gr^y  assist  him  in  the  difficulty  he  finds 
himself  under  in  disposing  of  criminals,  now  that  the 
transportation  sjrstem  is  no  longer  carried  on  as  for- 
merly. Our  plan  is,  to  convert  some  of  the  worst 
oflfenders  into  Irish  landlords.  It  may  be  objected, 
however,  tha;  this  would  be  almost  equivalent  to  the 
restoration  of  the  system  of  capital  punishments, 
when  we  seem  to  be  on  the  eve  of  their  abolition. 
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LOVE — THE  COBIPASS  FLOWER. 


**  The  Grinding  Organ  Nuisance." — ^II  is  time 
that  the  great  Italian  organ-boy  question  should  be 
settled  on  something  like  an  intelligible  basis.  Pub- 
lie  opinion  seems  to  be  divided  on  the  subject ;  and 
meanwhile  the  little  urchins  are  the  victims  of  con- 
flicting principles. 

The  prohibition  of  the  race  not  being  absolute, 
certain  dealers  in  organ- music  import  the  boys  to 
distribute  them  over  the  country  and  farm  their 
earnings.  But  an  equivocal  law  against  vagrancy 
enables  unmusical  or  over-musical  policemen,  men 
with  ears  too  rude  or  too  nice,  to  seize  the  boys  in 
detail  and  drag  them  to  Bridewell  as  *' vagrants.'' 
Such  cases  often  occur. 

There  is  one  this  week,  reported  by  **  Alplia," 
a  humane  resident  of  Brompton,  to  the  Times.  He 
found  a  policeman  dragging  a  poor  hurdygurdy-boy 
to  the  station-house ;  followea  the  boy  to  the  sta- 
tion, and  next  day  to  the  Police  Court;  and  saw 
bim  sentenced  to  ten  days'  imprisonment  for  **  beg- 
ging," on  the  wholly  unsupported  testimony  of  the 
policeman. 

Now,  is  the  act  which  is  made  an  ofienoe  in  the 
Italian  boy  an  act  of  begging?  We  doubt  it.  In 
Tuscany,  where  no  beggars  are  permitted — though 
they  are  not  altogether  suppressed — a  special  privi- 
lege was  accord^  to  the  blind,  some  years  ago,  of 
attracting  attention  by  the  playing  of  music ;  so  the 
Italian  at  least  regards  music  as  contradistinguished 
from  begging.  It  will  not  be  pretended  in  the  pres- 
ent case  that  the  use  of  the  hurdygurdy  was  the 
offence — though  it  is  undoubtedly  a  very  great 
crime  against  musical  propriety.  It  is  one  against 
which  the  most  ignorant  Italian  seldom  errs;  the 
greater  number  of  hurdygurdy-carriers  in  England 
being  Savoyards  or  Swiss.  No ;  the  prisoner  in- 
effectually watched  by  '*  Alpha"  was  condemned, 
as  any  one  of  his  class  might  have  been,  because 
he  was  an  itinerant  player  of  music — the  playing 
of  music  being  in  the  police  dialect,  equivalent  to 
mendicancy. 

But  have  these  Italian  musio-boys  been  altogether 
as  useless  as  beggars!  Again  we  doubt.  Cer- 
tainly the  inopportune  noise  of  a  grinding  oi^gan 
may  be  very  offensive  to  busy  men ;  but  for  one 
who  is  annoyed  there  are  many  to  whom  the  grind- 
ing organ  is  the  only  concert.  To  the  educated 
ear,  the  changeless  key  and  weatherbeaten  pitch  of 
a  street  organ  are  painfully  irksome;  but  the  in- 
strument is  intended  for  the  rude  ear  of  the  many. 
And  it  has  done  a  real  service  even  to  the  fastidi- 
ous, by  driving  out  a  worse  kind  of  noise ;  the  bar- 
rel organ  has  exterminated  the  **  vile  squeaking  of 
the  wry-necked  fife,"  and  the  wooden  battering  of 
the  tuneless  stunning  drum. 

It  is  the  Italian  who  has  been  to  **  the  millions" 
in  this  country  the  missionary  of  music  and  fine 
arts.  **  Polly  put  the  kettle  on"  has  been  super- 
seded by  Rossini  and  Bellini,  and  the  painted  poll- 
parrot  by  Praxiteles  and  Canova ;  the  airs  of  the 
Italian  opera-house  are  common  in  the  mouths  of 
our  blackguard  boys,  and  the  statuary  of  Greece 
and  Italy  is  familiar  as  China-ware.  Thoagb 
rudely  and  imperfectly  conveyed,  graceful  thoughts 
and  feelings  have  been  spread  abroad;  and  the 
main  engine  of  distribution,  in  the  lower  and  more 
numerous  channels  of  our  society,  has  been  the 
poor  Italian.  We  say,  then,  that  he  has  served 
the  country,  and  is  entitled  to  daim  free  trade  in 
his  wares. 

Nor  is  the  mone^  which  he  gets  an  importonUely 
exacted  alms;  it  is  an  honorarium,  alwa^  given 
with  cheerful  willingness.    The  poor  denizen  of  a 


London  court,  to  whom  a  halfpenny  is  as  much  at 
silver  or  gold  to  the  playgoer,  feels  that  the  Italian 
boy,  who  has  brought  music  to  his  dull  region,  haa 

g'ven  his  full  hfdfpenny-worth  for  the  money, 
ven  the  absurd  hurdygurdy  has  its  amusement. 
And  if  a  spice  of  charitable  feehng  mingles  with 
the  sense  of  patronage  for  art  which  prompts  the 
gratuity,  the  mfluence  is  none  the  more  unwhole- 
some for  that. — Spectator. 


LOVE. 

I  FEAR  thee  not — ^I  fear  thee  not, 

Though  young  and  Mr  thou  art, 
My  shadow  sunds  as  sentinel 

By  my  beloved  one's  heart : 
That  guarded  pi^ace  mocks  thy  siege, 

Its  gate  thou  canst  not  win : 
Roam,  sighing,  round  the  marble  walls, 

Nor  hope  to  enter  in. 

I  know  that  thou  art  beautiful, 

But  I  am  well  content ; 
No  beauty  now  hath  charms  for  him— 

He  swore  it  when  he  went. 
Let  welcome  in  its  softest  tones, 

Its  secret  passion  tell ; 
Thy  welcome  never  shall  efilace 

The  sound  of  my  farewell ! 

•  •  •  • 

So  spake  a  lady  sitting  lone 

Upon  the  sea's  wild  shore. 
Whose  gloomy  waste  of  crested  waves 

Her  dark  eye  travelled  o'er : 
She  spake  it  with  a  steadfast  trust, 

(Oh,  trust  that  vain  must  prove ;) 
She  spake  it  with  a  curling  lip, 

In  proud  triumphant  love ! 

Wo 's  me !  at  that  same  sunset  hour, 

On  the  far  distant  land. 
Her  lover  sate  and  heard  the  lute, 

Touched  b^  a  gentle  hand ; 
There,  listening  with  a  loving  gaie. 

His  vows  of  yore  forgot. 
His  heart  withdrew  itself  fVom  hers, 

But  the  lady  knew  it  not. 


THE   COMPASS-FLOWER. 
A   OEM   FROM   *<  ETANGELINB." 

Look  at  this  delicate  flower  that  lifVs  its  head  fiom 

the  meadow ; 
See  how  its  leaves  all  point  to  the  north,  as  true  as 

the  magnet ; 
It  is  the  compasM-flotoer,  that  the  finger  of  God  has 

suspended 
Here  on  its  fragile  stalk,  to  direct  the  traveller's 

journey 
Over  the  sea-like,  pathless,  limitless  waste  of  the 

desert. 
Such  in  the  soul  of  man  is  faith.    The  blossoms  of 

passion, 
Gay  and  luxuriant  ftowers,  are  brighter  and  fuller 

of  fragrance, 
But  they  beguile  us,  and  lead  us  astray,  and  theii 

odor  is  deadly. 
Only  this  humble  plant  can  guide  m  here,  and  here* 

after 
Crown  us  with  asphodel  flowers,  that  are  wet  with 

the  dews  of  nepenthe. 
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THE  PURITAN. 


R^d  at  the  Dinner  of  the  New-England  Society  of 
NewYork,  Dec.  22,  lb47. 

BT  ALLBN  C.  SPOONER,  OF  BOSTON. 

Tb£  old  Puritan  was  a  solemn  man, 

Sombre  and  sad  were  his  features, 
He  talked  through  his  nose  and  he  wore  plain  clothes, 

And  seemed  the  forlornest  of  creatures. 

Did  he  happen  to  f^rin,  he  believed  it  a  sin, 

And  took  it  to  heart  quite  seyerely. 
But  should  Satan  provoke  him  to  laugh  at  a  joke, 

He  repented  it  very  sincerely. 

Amusements  he  thought,  were  with  mischief  full 
fraught, 
Songs  and  dancesr  were  nothing  but  evil , 
^Vhile  cards,  dice  and  plays,  and  all  church  holi- 
days, 
Were  snares  set  for  souls  by  the  devil. 

All  ornaments  too  did  he  strictly  eschew, 
They  but  filled  him  with  horror  and  dread  ; 

His  own  natural  hair  he  would  not  rven  spare, 
But  wore  it  cropt  short  round  bi^  head. 

Deprived  of  all  games,  his  boys  had  odd  names ; 

His  first  might  be  *'  Israel  increases  ;'* — 
His  second,  perchance,  would  be  '*  Buckler  and 
Lance'' — 

And  another,  "  Hew  Agag  in  pieces.*' 

With  powers  of  the  air,  and  ghosts  foul  and  fair, 
He  had  daily  to  combat  and  wrestle — 

Yet  as  mere  "  potter's  day'*  in  the  Lord's  hand  he 
lay. 
So  he  spoke  of  himself  as  a  **  vessel.'* 

On  Sundays  his  house  was  as  still  as  a  mouse— 
The  high- ways  were  almost  as  quiet ; 

The  church-warden  stout  caught  the  boy  who  was 
out, 
And  gave  him  the  stocks  and  low  diet. 

When  lads  up  in  aims  insulted  their  marms. 
They  were  put  on  a  par  with  blasphemers ; 

To  be  pelted  with  stones  till  the  flesh  left  their  bones, 
Was  the  law  for  such  wicked  young  screamers. 

The  youth  who  would  wed  a  coy,  Puritan  maid, 
Before  the  old  folks  had  to  court  her. 

And  quite  sure  was  he  to  find  a  huge  flea 
In  his  ear  if  he  failed  to  support  her. 

The  duty  of  life,  then,  for  man  and  for  wife, 

Was  to  labor  six  days  out  of  seven ; 
On  the  seventh,  in  the  best  of  their  toggery  drest. 

To  work  harder  to  get  into  heaven. 

Foul  weather  or  fair,  they  were  constant  in  prayer. 
But  to  thrift  all  the  time  kept  a  squint, 

And  in  matters  of  trade,  when  a  bargain  they  made. 
Their  faces  were  set  like  a  flint. 

Innovations  in  faith  they  opposed  unto  death  ; 

At  the  cart's  tail  they  dragged  the  poor  Quaker ; 
With  derision  and  jeers  they  cropped  heretics'  ears. 

And  felt  they  were  serving  their  Maker. 

The  Puritan's  walk,  oonversatioo  and  talk, 

Was  the  very  reverse  of  ungodly ; 
And  scriptural  texts,  on  the  slightest  pretexts. 

Rolled  out  of  his  mouth  rather  oddly. 

But  loud  though  he  prayed,  let  a  foemtn  invade. 
All  danger  you  'd  find  him  defying ; 


Like  a  tiger  he  'd  fight  in  defence  of  his  ri^ht, 
And  the  last  thing  he  thought  uf  was  flying. 

Such  an  odd  sort  of  man  was  the  old  Puritan, 
Whom  to  honor  to-night  we  assemble ; 

Should  one  only  come  here  and  sit  down  to  our  cheer. 
Where 's  the  man  who  could  see  and  not  tremble  f 

His  visage  severe,  his  manner  austere. 
•  Would  freeze  all  the  cream  witliout  trouble ; 
Conversation  would  stop,  not  a  cork  would  dare  pop^ 
Nor  a  glass  of  the  rosy  dare  bubble. 

But  yet,  after  all,  since  the  date  of  the  fall, 

For  most  that  is  noble  in  man. 
Though  you  searched  the  world  over,  't  were  hard 
to  discover 

The  peer  of  the  old  Puritan. 

No  dan^r  could  shake,  no  adversity  break, 

The  raith-founded  force  of  his  will ; 
Oppression's  stem  power,  even  famine's  gaunt  hour, 

Couki  not  change  him,  although  they  might  kill. 

In  the  cause  of  the  cross  all  his  "wealth  was  bu 
dross; 

Freely  left  was  his  dear  native  land  ; 
Mid  the  ocean's  fierce  roar,  on  a  wild  savage  shore, 

He  walked  calm  with  his  life  in  his  hand. 

Midst  terrors  infernal  and  splendors  supernal, 

Lay  his  pathway  to  glory  or  wrath  ; 
In  the  fear  of  his  Uod  straight  onward  he  trod. 

With  the  Bible  *"  a  lamp  to  his  path." 

Then  honored  be  he,  the  strong  man  and  free. 
Whom  love  of  the  truth  banished  hither ; 

To  imnoortal  renown  be  his  name  handed  down, 
Wreathed  with  laurels  that  never  shall  wither. 

And  honored  for  aye  be  this  festival  day — 
Through  the  land  be  its  influence  felt. 

Till  creation  expire,  and  the  last  fatal  fire 
The  old  Rock  of  Plymouth  shall  melt. 

Omner 


Lite  for  THYSEir !  let  each  successive  mom 

Rouse  thee  to  plans  of  self  indulgent  ease ; 
And  every  hour  some  new  caprice  be  bom. 

Till  all  be  thrown  aside  that  does  not  please : 
So  shalt  thou  learn  how  shallow  is  the  fount 

Whose  glittering  waves  all  wholesome  thirst  de- 
stroy, 
And,  heart-sick,  even  in  youth,  begin  to  count 

Springs  without  hope,  and  summers  blank  of  joy ! 

Live  for  thy  fkllow-men  !  let  all  thy  soul 

Be  given  to  serve  and  aid,  to  cheer  and  love ; 
Make  sacrifice  of  self,  and  still  control 

All  meaner  motives  which  the  heart  might  move  * 
The  sting  of  disappointment  shall  be  thine  ; 

The  meed  of  base  ingratitude  be  won  : 
Rare  veins  of  crold  illume  the  labored  mine 

And  toil  and  sadness  cloud  thy  setting  sun ! 

Live  for  thy  God  !    Thine  anchor  shall  be  cast 

Where  no  false  quicksands  shift  its  hold  away ; 
Through  the  clear  future,  from  the  sunrise  past. 

Glows  the  calm  light  along  the  even  way. 
The  loss  of  human  hopes  shall  vex  no  more 

Than  the  quick  withering  of  earth's  common 
flowers, 
For  well  thou  know'st  when  pain  and  death  are  o'er. 

Eternal  spring  shall  glad  the  heavenly  bowers  * 
Dmwing  Boom  Scrap  Book. 
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P«««-PBCTU8. — This  wo'k  is  conducled  in  the  spirit  of 
ly Hell's  Mtiseuinof  Forci^  Literature,  (which  was  fuvor- 
ihly  reteived  hy  the  puhlic  .Q>r  twenty  years,)  hul  as  it  is 
iwi're  as  large,  and  ap|)ears  so  often,  we  not  only  j?ive 
ayr.x  and  freshness  to  it  by  many  thmys  which  we're  ex- 
cinded  hy  a  month's  delay,  hul  while  inus  extending  our 
9Cope  and  gathering  a  i^realer  and  more  attractive  variety, 
«re  uhle  so  to  increase  the  solid  and  sultNiaiUi'jil  part  of 
our  literary,  historical,  and  |)olitical  harvest,  as  fully  to 
s;itisfy  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  eia>>orate  and  stately  Essays  of  the  Eylinburjrh^ 
Q  uirlcHy,  atid  other  lleviews  ,  and  BfaiJcwooiVts  noble 
criticisms  on  Poetry,  his  kee:i  ))o1itical  Coninicntaries. 
hit^hly  wrought  Tales,  and  vivid  descriptions  ofmralana 
inouii'uiin  Scenery  ;  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious  SpcclaioVy 
the  spr.fklin^  Ernminer,  the  judicious  Atkevterim^  the 
Itusv  and  industrious  LUerary  Gazette,  the  sensible  and 
i'»tnpreheu»ivf  ^ri/a/inm,  the  sober  and  respectable  ChrU- 
r-ru  Ohsrrver;  these  arc  intermixed  with  the  Militarv 
ail  I  Naval  reminiscences  of  the  United  Sfrrtcc,  and  wiln 
the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  Univeisitu,  New  Monthly, 
PVaner's,  Tait's.Ainswffrth's,  Hood's,  and  S{)ortin^  Mag- 
azin'^s.  and  of  Chambers'  admirable  Journal.  We  do  not 
consider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  bor  ow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  Punch ;  and,  when  we  tnink  it  good  enough,  make 
use  of  the  thunder  of  The  TKmea.  We  shall  increase  our 
I'ariety  by  importationi  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
from  the  new  ffrowlh  of  the  British  colonies. 

The  steamship  has  brought  Europe,  Asia,  and  A  frica, 
Into  our  neipHborhood ;  ana  will  greatly  multiply  ou'  con- 
nections, as  Merchants,  Travellers,  and  Politicians  with 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  so  that  much  more  than  ever  it 


now  tM>comes  ev€<-y  intelligent  American  to  be  informed 
of  the  condition  and  changes  of  foreign  countries.  And 
this  not  only  liecause  of  their  nearer  connection  with  our- 
selves, but  because  the  nations  seem  to  be  hastenintf| 
lhron'.^h  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  some  new  state  oi 
thinsrs,  whicn  the  merely  political  prophet  cannot  compute 
or  foresee. 

(tci  •graphical  Discoveries,  the  progress  of  Colonization, 
(which  IS  extending  over  the  whole  world,)  and  Voyaget 
and  Travels,  will  he  favorite  matter  for  our  selections ; 
and,  in  general,  we  shall  systematically  and  very  ully 
acquaint  our  readers  with  the  great  department  of  Foreign 
allairs^  without  entirely  neglecting  our  own. 

While  we  aspire  to  make  the  Living'  Age  desirable  tt 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  rapia 
progress  of  the  movement — to  Statesmen,  Divines,  Law- 

J^ers,  and  Physicians — to  men  of  business  and  men  of 
eisure — it  is  still  a  stronger  obtect  to  make  it  attractive 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Children.  We  believe  that 
we  can  thus  do  some  good  in  our  day  and  generation :  aud 
hope  to  make  the  work  indispensable  in  every  well-in- 
formed familv.  We  say  indispen»nble,  because  in  this 
day  of  cheap  literature  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  againsi 
the  influx  or  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicious  in  moral:*, 
in  any  other  way  than  by  furnishing  a  sufficient  supply 
of  a  healthy  character.  The  mental  aud  moral  a|  pctiie 
must  be  gratified. 

We  hope  that,  by  " tr innoiririif  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff,^^  by  providing  abundantly  ior  the  imagination,  a  d 
by  a  large  collection  of  Biography,  Voyages  and  Travels 
History,  and  more  sitlid  matter,  we  may  produce  a  wi>rk 
which  shall  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  wilt 
aspire  to  rai»e  the  standard  of  public  taste. 


TamMS.— The  Living  Aob  is  piblished  every  Satur- 
day.  by  E.  Littell  &  Co.,  comer  of  Tremoni  and  Brom- 
fiefd  sts.,  Boston  ;  Price  12^  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars 
a  year  in  advance.  Remittances  for  any  period  will  be 
thankfully  received  and  promptly  attendea  to.  ^r  To 
insures  regularity  in  mailmg  the  work,  orders  should  be 
addre$8edto  the  <{ffice  qf  publication,  as  above. 

Clubs,  paying  a  year  in  advance,  will  be  supplied  as 
follows  :— 

Four  copies  for  ....  920  00 
Nine  »'  "  .  .  .  .  840  )0 
Twelve "      "       .       .        .        .   «50  dO 

Complete  seta,  in  fi(\een  volumes,  to  the  end  of  IS47, 
handsomely  bound,  and  packed  in  neat  boxes,  are  for  sale 
at  thirty  dollars. 

Anu  volume  may  tie  had  separately  at  two  dollars, 
bound,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 

Any  number  may  be  had  for  121  cents ;  and  it  may 
be  worth  while  for  subscribers  or  purchasers  to  complete 
any  broken  volumes  they  may  have,  and  thus  greatly  en- 
hance their  value. 


Binding.— "We  bind  the  work  in  a  uniform,  strong,  and 
good  style ;  and  where  customers  bring  their  numbers  in 
good  order,  can  generally  give  them  bound  volumes  iu  ex- 
change without  any  delay.  The  price  of  the  binding  is 
60  cents  a  volume.  As  they  are  always  bound  to  one 
pattern,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  ma'tching  the  future 
volomes. 


Agencies. — We  are  desirous  of  making  arrangements, 
in  all  parts  of  North  America,  for  increasing  the  circula- 
tion of  this  work— and  for  doiDff  this  a  liberu  oommissiov 
will  be  allowed  to  sentlemen  wno  will  interest  themselves 
in  the  business.  And  we  will  ffladly  correspond  on  this 
snbject  with  any  agent  who  will  send  as  undoubted  refer- 
ences. 


Postage.—yfhen  sent  with  the  cover  on,  the  Living 
Age  consists  of  three  sheets,  and  is  rated  as  a  pamphlet, 
at  Ah  cents.  But  when  sent  without  the  cover,  it  comef 
within  the  definition  of  a  newspaper  giveu  in  the  law, 
and  cannot  legally  be  charsed  with  more  than  newspaix;! 
postage,  (li  cts.)    We  add  the  definition  alluded  to  :— 

A  iiewspaper  is  "any  printed  publication,  issued  in 
numbers,  consisting  of  not  more  than  two  sheets,  ana 
published  at  short,  stated  intervals  of  not  more  than  ouc 
month,  conveying  intelligence  of  passing  events.'* 

Monthly  parts. — For  such  as  prefer  it  In  that  tonu,  lue 
Living  Age  is  put  up  in  monthly  parts,  containing  four  oi 
five  weekly  numbers.  In  this  shape  it  shows  to  great 
advantage  in  comparison  with  other  works,  containing  in 
each  part  double  the  matter  of  any  of  the  oaartclies. 
But  we  recommend  the  weekly  numbers,  as  fresher  and 
fuller  of  life.  Postage  on  the  monthly  paru  is  about  U 
cents.  The  volumes  are  published  quarterly,  each  volume 
containing  as  much  matter  as  a  quarterly  review  gives  in 
eighteen  months. 


Washiwgtow,  27  Dec,  1845. 

Op  all  the  Periodical  Journals  devoted  to  literature  and  science  which  abound  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  this 

has  appeared  to  me  to  lie  the  mo«!t  useful.     It  contains  indeed  the  exposition  only  of  the  current  lit  Tature  of  the 

English  lancf'ttg*^,  h"^  this  by  it»  immense  extent  and  coinprehei ssiou  mclu  les  a  por*-aiturecf  the  h'.  nan  mind  la 

ihe  utroo«t  expansioo  of  the  present  age.  r^/-^PA¥?y> 
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From  the  Edlnbargh  Review. 

1.  VerhandeJing  over  de  SUxmhemaUng  van  Polders 

en  Droogmakeryen.  Door  G.  Simons,  od  A. 
Gretb.  {A  Treatise  on  the  Steam-Pvmping 
of  Polders  and  Artificially  dried  Lands.  By 
G.  Simons  and  A.  Grbve.)  4to,  pp.  108. 
Rotterdam:  1844. 

2.  Gedenkboek  van  Neerlands  Watersnood  in  Febrvr 

ary,  1835.  Door  J.  C.  Biter.  {Memorials  of 
Netherlands  Waterdanger  in  February^  1885. 
By  J.  C.  Beyer.)  2  vols.  8vo.  Te  s^Grayen- 
hage:  1826. 

3.  Algemeen    Verslag   van  de    Doorbraak    in  de 

Droogmakery  van  Bleiswyk  en  mUegersberg 
voorgevaUen  den  ^  December^  1833.  (Accovnt 
of  Me  Breaking  of  the  Dyke  in  the  Drainage 
(Drymakery)  ^  Bleiswyk  and  Hillegersberg  on 
the  26th  December,  1833.)  8vo,  pp.  50.  Rot- 
terdam :  1836. 

4.  Algemeen  Verslag  toegens  den   Siaat  van  den 

Landbouw  in  het  Koningryk  der  Nederlanden 
gedurende  het  Jaar  1845.  ( General  Sketch  of 
the  Slate  of  Agriculture  in  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  {Siring  the  year  1845.)  8vo,  pp. 
153.    Te  Haarlem:  1846. 

5.  Over  de  Noodzakelykheid  van  de  Beoeffening  der 

Natuurkundige  Wetenschappen  voor  den  Land- 
bouw in  Nederland,  Dooi  A.  H.  Van  der 
Boom  Mgsch.  ( On  the  necessity  of  the  Prac- 
tical Application  of  Natural  Saence  to  Agri- 
culture in  the  Netherlands,  By  A.  H.  \ks 
DER  Boom  Mesch.)  8yo,  pp.  59.  Te  Am- 
sterdam :  1846. 

6.  Die  Marschen  und  Inseln,  der  Herzogthumer 

Schlesioig  und  Holstein.  Yon  J.  G.  Kohl. 
(The  Marshes  and  Islands  of  the  Grand 
Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  By  J.  G. 
Kohl.)  3  baod  8vo.  Dresden  and  lieipzig : 
1846. 

7.  On  the  Great  Level  of  the  Fens,  including  the 

Fens  of  South  Lincolnshire.  By  John  Alger- 
non Clarke.  8vo,  pp.  54  (in  the  Joamal  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 
Vol.  VIII.,  Part  I.) 

Speaking  of  the  fell  of  Venice,  Mr.  Rogers 
obsenres — "  There  was  in  my  time  another  repub- 
lic, also  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  unfortunate — 
and,  not  only  at  its  birth,  but  to  the  last  hour  of 
its  existence — which  had  established  itself  in  like 
manner  among  the  waters,  and  which  shared  the 
same  fete ; — a  republic,  the  citizens  of  which,  if 
not  more  enterprising,  were  far  more  virtuous ; 
and  could  say  also  to  the  great  nations  of  the  world, 
*  Your  countries  were  acquired  by  conquest  or  by 
inheritance,  but  ours  is  the  work  of  our  own  hands. 
We  renew  it  day  by  day ;  and,  but  for  us,  it  might 
cease  to  be,  to-morrow  I' — a  republic,  in  its  pro- 
gress, forever  warred  on  by  the  elements,  and  how 
often  by  men  more  cruel  than  they !  yet  constantly 
cultivating  the  arts  of  peace,  and,  short  as  was  the 
course  allotted  to  it,  (only  three  times  the  life  of 
man,  according  to  the  psahnist,)  producing,  amidst 
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all  its  difficulties,  not  only  the  greatest  seamen, 
but  the  greatest  lawyers,  the  greatest  physicians, 
the  most  accomplished  scholars,  the  most  skilful 
painters,  and  statesmen  as  wise  as  they  were  just.'* 

The  heart  had  been  eaten  out  of  the  Italian 
Venice  before  her  fall ;  and  she  remains  an  ex- 
ception and  a  scandal  to  the  north  of  Italy.  Far 
different  were  the  merit  and  the  fortune  of  the 
Dutch  Venices,  of  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam. 
Their  republic  indeed  is  gone ;  but  not  its  spirit, 
at  least  in  its  first,  most  creative,  and  characteristic 
development.  It  will  be  our  business  on  the  pres- 
ent occasion,  after  showing  how  Holland  was  the 
work  of  the  hands  of  its  citizens,  to  show  how  the 
necessity  of  renewing  it  day  by  day  has  descended 
on  their  successors;  and  with  what  ability  and 
resolution  this  obligation  is  still  discharged. 

The  Rhine,  escaping  from  the  Alps  of  the 
Grisons  and  the  Lake  of  Constance,  flows  north- 
ward through  six  hundred  miles  of  varied  country 
— ^receiving  by  the  way  many  minor  streams — and 
descends  through  the  Rheinpfelz  and  the  Rheingau 
to  the  low  country  below  Cleves.  Here  its  muddy 
waters,  struggling  for  an  exit,  divide  into  two 
main  arms — the  Waal  and  the  Lower  Rhine— 
which  wind  through  the  flat  land  between  the  moor 
of  Cleves  on  the  left  hand,  and  that  of  Gueldres 
on  the  right. 

The  right  arm,  or  Lower  Rhine,  soon  sends  off 
a  branch — the  canal  of  Drusus — into  the  Yssel  at 
Doesburg,  and  through  this  river  to  the  Zuyder 
2^.  Lower  down  it  is  called  the  Leek,  and  the 
Oude  Rhyn,  the  Kromme  Rhyn,  and  the  LcJwer 
Yssel,  form  partial  outlets  for  its  waters — the 
main  body  becoming  incorporated  with  the  Maese, 
before  it  reaches  the  city  of  Rotterdam. 

The  left  arm — the  Waal — passmg  Nymegen, 
through  a  flat  alluvial  country,  descends  to  Grorcum, 
and  loses  itself  in  the  Biesbosch.  Meanwhile  the 
Maese,  commg  from  the  borders  of  France,  through 
the  forest  of  the  Ardennes  and  the  romantic  scenery 
above  Namur,  has  passed  laege  and  Maestricht, 
skirted  the  southern  border  of  the  moor  of  Cleves 
and  the  kingdom  of  Nymegen,  and  in  its  windings 
gently  touched  on  the  Waal  at  the  head  of  the  Bom- 
meler  Waard,  till,  mixing  finally  with  its  waters 
above  Grorcum,  it  falls  with  it  into  the  Biesbosch. 

Below  this  point  it  is  impossible  to  convey  by 
words  any  clear  idea  of  the  maze  of  streams  and 
outlets  which  intersect  the  scarcely  dry  land,  and 
everywhere  inosculate  with  each  other.  The 
Biesbosch,  formerly  a  lake  produced  by  one  of  the 
great  river  floods,  is  now  nearly  silted  up,  and* 
forms  a  rich  marshland,  traversed^-or  irrigated 
rather — by  the  innumerable  fingers  into  which  the 
main  arm  of  the  river  here  divides  itself.  The 
scene,  in  which  land  and  water,  lying  to  the  eye 

on  the  same  level,  are  scarcely  i distinguishable 
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from  each  other,  is  most  interesting  to  look  upon. 
The  name  of  the  Maese  is  preserved  to  that  por^ 
tion  of  the  waters  which  escapes  from  the  Bies- 
hosch  towards  the  north  and  west,  and  which, 
swallowing  the  Leek  in  its  course,  passes  Rotter- 
dam, and  falls  into  the  sea  at  the  so-caUed  mouth 
of  the  Maese.  The  larger  portion,  which  flows 
southward  and  then  west,  forms  the  HoUandsche 
Diep,  and,  winding  among  the  many  low  islands 
and  slimy  banks  which  make  up  the  province  of 
Zealand,  mingles  partly  with  the  waters  of  the 
Scheldt,  before  it  loses  itself  in  the  sea. 

In  brief,  the  great  east  and  west  valley  which 
lies  between  Dutch  Brabant  on  the  south,  and  the 
high  land  of  Utrecht  and  Gueldres  on  the  north,  is 
covered  by  a  network  of  streams  and  streamlets, 
channels,  canals,  and  dieps,  which  partly  receive 
and  partly  transmit  the  flowing  waters  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Maese.  Loaded  with  mud,  which 
they  cheerfully  deposit  in  every  stiller  part  of  their 
course,  these  streams  have  often  filled  up  their  own 
beds ;  have  in  consequence  frequently  shifted  their 
channels,  and,  through  lapse  of  time,  have  not  only 
raised  the  general  level  of  the  valley,  but  have 
extended  their  deposits  seaward,  forming  the  nu- 
merous islands  and  the  low  ooastrline  of  the  Neth- 
erlands. 

Thus  the  lower  provinces  of  Holland  are  chiefly 
a  gift  of  the  river — notafwv  dw^y — ^the  slowly 
accumulated  deposits  of  sand  and  mud  and  slime, 
which  long  years  have  segregated  from  the  min- 
gling river  and  tidal  waters,  and  at  length  solidified 
into  habitable  land. 

The  physical  geography  of  the  country,  and  the 
nature  of  its  soils,  are  indicative  of  such  an  origin. 
Could  we  cast  our  eyes  back  to  the  time  when  it 
lay  in  a  state  of  nature,  undisturbed  by  those  mon- 
uments of  human  labor  which  have  since  so  re- 
markably changed  its  surface,  we  should  see  in  the 
existing  kingdom  of  Holland,  which,  since  the 
partition,  is  still  generally  denominated  the  Neth- 
erlands, a  succession  of  elevated  sandy  heaths  or 
moors,  girt  along  their  lower  slopes  by  fringes  of 
fertile  mud ;  and  beyond  these,  towards  the  north 
and  west,  a  flat  expanse  of  marsh  and  bog  and 
lake,  with  low  firm  islands  interspersed,  and  here 
and  there  a  sandy  knoll ;  and  at  the  ebb  of  tide 
long  stretches  of  swampy  sli<ne,  confined  on  their 
western  border  by  a  l^igh  ridge  of  wind-driven 
sand-hills,  a  self-erected  barrier  against  the  fiercer 
inroads  of  the  German  Ocean.  .  Through  and 
among  these  heaths  and  marshes  the  rivers  wound 
their  way,  here  dividing  their  errant  waters,  there 
uniting  them ;  here  resting  awhile  stagnant,  there 
pouring  over  their  banks  and  scooping  out  new 
channels,  but  gradually  lifting  up  their  own  beds 
and  the  surface  of  the  land  along  their  course. 

As  time  went  on,  the  peat-bogs  deepened  and 
extended,  and  what  had  been  shallow  lakes  became 
a  surface  of  deceitful  moss  or  quaking  heather. 
The  tall  reed  spread  its  impenetrable  jungle  over 
the  accumulated  silt,  and  human  abodes  here  and 
there  appeared  above  them.  The  lakes  and  creeks 
had  become  fewer,  and  the  river  islands  larger, 


Hills  of  drift  sand  had  penetrated  hi  into  the  coun- 
try, from  certain  parts  of  the  coast ;  and  on  the 
moois  of  Guelderland  and  East  Frieseland,  an  at- 
mosphere, ever  loaded  with  moisture,  had  encour- 
aged the  growth  of  vast  thicknesses  of  the  spongy 
hill-side  peat,  which  now  cover  and  enrich  them. 
Modify  this  picture  by  the  prolonged  exercise  of 
human  skill,  especially  by  the  energetic  persever- 
ance of  a  free  people,  and  the  surftuse  of  modern 
HoUand  is  before  our  eyes. 

The  geologist  still  distinguishes  the  sites  of 
broad  lakes  and  marshes  in  the  wide  polders,*  as 
also  the  ancient  beds  and  changing  courses  of  the 
rivers  in  the  ribbands  of  rich  alluvial  soil  which 
wind  through  the  manhes  towards  the  sea.  The 
actual  surftwe  divides  itsebf  before  his  eyes  into  the 
sandy  downs  that  border  the  sea,  and  here  and 
there,  within  the  land,  display  their  round  and 
flitting  forms — ^the  sandy  scanty-herbage-yieldmg 
moors  of  North  Brabant,  Gueldres,  Groningen, 
and  East  Frieseland — ^the  alluvial,  sometimes 
sandy,  but  most  frequently  clay  deposits  whidi 
skhrt  the  actual  course  of  the  rivers,  or  occupy  the 
long  lines  of  their  ancient  beds — the  rich  warp  or 
sea-sludge  that  forms  the  islands  at  the  extreme 
mouths  of  the  Maese  and  the  Scheldt,  fringes  the 
shores  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  lines  the  inner  coasts 
of  the  Texel  and  of  the  entire  necklace  of  islands 
which  guard  the  northern  limits  of  this  inland  sea 
— the  low  mosses  (laage  veenen,  or  fens)  which 
3rield  the  hard  black  peat,  the  favorite  fuel  of  Hol- 
land, and  the  extensive  higher  bogs  (hooge  veenen) 
from  which  the  light  brown  peat  of  Frieseland  is 
obtained. 

These  distinctions  of  the  geologist  serve  the 
purposes  of  the  agriculturist  also.  The  limits  of 
each  variety  of  surfaoe  are  defined  by  the  former 
on  his  map ;  the  same  limits  indicate  to  the  latter 
where  agricultural  skill,  and  of  what  kind,  is  capa- 
ble of  being  applied  wiUi  economy  and  advantage ; 
how  far  the  capabilities  of  each  tract  have  hitherto 
been  understood  ;  and  to  what  extent,  and  by  what 
new  means,  their  productiveness  may  be  yet  in- 
creased. 

Of  the  natural  causes  to  which  the  low  country 
owes  its  existence,  the  river  and  the  sea  are  the 
principal.  Each  has  in  many  places  acted  inde- 
pendently of  the  other;  and  yet  an  interesting 
fiict  has  lately  been  established,  which  shows  how 
t^  conjoined  action  of  the  two  has  been  necessary 
to  the  production  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the 
existing  surfaoe.  The  rivers  traverse  long  tracts 
of  country.  They  wear  away  rocks  and  soils  of 
various  kinds,  and  hurry  the  particles  along  with 
them.  In  their  stages  of  more  rapid  movement, 
these  particles  move  along  with  them.  But  they 
are  deposited,  more  or  less  completely,  during  the 
periods  of  comparative  rest.  These  deposits  form 
the  alluvial  soils  of  river  banks ;  and  in  producing 
them,  the  streams  perform  a  merely  mechanical 
part. 

*  A  polder  is  a  tract  of  land  generally  below  the  low- 
water  level  of  the  acyoining  sea  or  river,  sorrooDded  by 
a  dyke,  and  only  kept  dry  by  artificial  nupping.       ^ 
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The  qotatity  of  matter  which  a  river  thus  brings 
down,  and,  conseqnently,  the  rapidity  with  which 
it  may  form  such  depoeite,  Tariee  with  the  length 
of  its  oouTse,  the  volume  of  its  waters,  the  nature 
of  the  country  through  which  it  flows,  the  velocity 
of  its  own  upper  current,  the  quantity  of  lain 
which  £U]s  in  a  given  time  in  the  regions  from 
which  its  waters  come,  and  the  violence  or  rapidity 
of  deeeent  with  which  they  fall  from  the  heavens. 
Thoe,  a  thousand  gallons  of  the  waters  of  the 
Oxus,  when  in  flood,  are  said  to  hold  in  suspension 
two  hundred  and  &&y  pounds*  of  mud,  (Bumee ;) 
of  the  YeUow  Sea,  fifty  pounds,  (Staunton ;)  of 
the  Ganges,  twenty-two  pounds,  (Everest ;)  of  the 
river  Wear,  in  flood,  sixteen  pounds,  (Johnston ;)  of 
the  Mississippi,  six  pounds,  (RiddeU  ;)  and  of  the 
Rhine,  at  Bonn,  two  thirds  of  a  pound,  according 
to  Mr.  Homer. 

There  is,  no  douht,  considerable  uncertainty  as 
to  the  correctness  of  any  of  these  numbers.  They 
show,  however,  that  the  transporting  power  of 
rivers  varies  very  much,  and  is  sometimes  much 
greater  than  we  should  have  supposed  or  could 
anticipate.  Even  the  small  proportion  of  matter 
brought  down  by  the  Rhine  is  equal  to  146,000 
cubic  feet  of  soHd  matter  in  twenty-four  hours ;  or 
in  two  thousand  years  it  would  form  a  bed  of  rock 
three  feet  thick  and  thirty-six  miles  square.  It  is 
by  this  sediment  that  the  low  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
in  its  upper  course,  where  it  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  tide,  have  been  gradually  raised — and  the 
channels  filled  up,  and  the  islands  at  its  mouth  in 
great  part  formed. 

We  say  in  great  part,  because  m  these  two 
latter  operations  the  sea  performs  an  important, 
and  what  we  can  hardly  help  considering  as  a 
truly  wonderful,  cooperative  part.  In  the  waters 
of  the  river,  but  eq>eeia]ly  in  those  of  the  sea, 
there  exist  vast  numbers  of  minute  microscopic 
animalcules,  called  by  Elhrenberg  infusorial  ani- 
mals, which  are  fitted  to  live  each  class  in  its  own 
special  element  only,  and  which,  therefore,  die  in 
myriads  where  the  sweet  and  the  salt  waters  min- 
gle. It  is  almost  incredible  to  see  bow  densely 
the  water  is  sometimes  peopled  by  these  creatures, 
how  rapidly  they  multiply,  in  what  countless  num- 
ien  they  die.  Their  skeletons  and  envelopes, 
consisting  of  calcareous  and  silieeous  matter  ex- 
tracted from  the  water,  are  almost  imperiahable. 
They  commix  with  the  mud  of  the  river,  and 
come,  with  it,  to  form  the  deposits  of  shme  that 
fill  up  the  channels,  raise  the  growing  islaadi,  or 
add  to  the  belt  of  most  fertile  land  which  increases 
seaward,  where  the  waters  are  stiU.  As  the  tide 
advances  up  its  channel,  the  waters  of  the  river 
spread  and  flow  over  the  sur&oe ;  so  that  far  up  the 
stream,  where  the  upper  waters  are  still  sweet, 
the  salt  or  brackish  under-current  carries  the 
living  things  which  float  in  it  to  certain  death,  and 

*  This  qtmntity  is  probably  a  great  deal  too  large. 
Much,  however,  depemu  upon  the  nature  of  the  country. 
We  bare  ourselves  found  a  hill  stream  in  a  clay  country  to 
contain,  in  time  of  flood,  upwards  of  one  per  cent,  of  solid 
matter  dried  at  aooP  Fahrenheit,  or  108  pounds  in  the 
thousand  gallons. 


leaves  their  bodies  behind  it,  to  add  to  the  accu- 
mulating mud.  The  extensive  mutual  surfiiees  of 
river  and  sea  water  which  in  this  way  are  made  to 
meet,  insure  a  more  rapid  destruction  of  infusorial 
life  than  could  in  ahnost  any  other  way  be  brought 
about. 

Experiment  has  shown  that  as  fiur  op  as  the  tide 
rssehss,  the  so-called  alluvial  deposit  in  and  along 
the  channel  of  the  river  abounds  with  the  remains 
of  these  marine  animalcules,  while  above  the  reach 
of  the  tide  none  of  them  are  to  be  found.  In  the 
Elbe  they  are  seen  as  fiur  as  eighty  miles  above  its 
mouth.  About  Cuxhaven  and  Gluckstadt,  which 
are  nearly  forty  miles  from  the  open  sea,  their 
siliceous  and  calcareous  skeletons  form  from  one 
fourth  to  one  third  of  the  mass  of  the  fiesh  mud, 
exdusive  of  the  sand ;  while  further  up  the  river 
they  amount  to  about  one  half  of  this  quantity. 
In  the  Rhine,  the  Scheldt,  the  Mersey,  the  Lifley, 
the  Thames,  the  Forth,  the  Humber,  and  the 
Wash,  the  same  form  of  deposit  goes  on  ;  so  that 
in  the  mouths  of  all  tidal  rivers  there  are  to  be 
superadded  to  the  mechanical  debris  brought  down 
by  the  upper  waters,  the  more  rich  and  fertilizing 
animal  ^oils  which  the  sea  thus  wonderfully 
incorporates  into  the  growing  deltas,  and  the  banks 
of  rising  mud.  And  thus  it  is  seen  that  river 
islands  encroaeh  upon  the  ocean,  not  merely  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  solid  matters  held  in 
suspension  by  the  descending  water,  but  in  propor- 
tion also  to  the  richness  of  the  sea  in  microscopic 
forms  of  life,  and  to  the  vdume  of  fresh  water 
which  the  river  can  bring  to  mingle  vrith  it. 

Such  is  the  origin  of  the  alhnrial  soils  of  this 
country — ^properiy  so  called — and  of  the  rich  sea- 
bordering  clays  formed  of  mixed  mmeral  and  ani- 
mal matter,  Uie  almost  fiJ>uloas  fertility  of  which 
everywhere  tempts  men  to  brave  diMSse  and  rapid 
death,  and  the  sickening  efieets  of  swampy  cli- 
mates, and  to  expend  unwearied  toil  in  snatching 
them  from  the  watery  dominion,  and  defending 
them  by  huge  dykes. 

Thus  naturally  formed,  geologically  eonstituted, 
and  phyricsUy  placed,  this  country  is  expoeed  to 
numberless  physical  accidents,  ^nie  waters  of  the 
rivers  gather  above,  and  come  down  in  floods, 
which  the  loftiest  and  strongest  dykes  M  to  resist 
— or  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  under  the  influence 
of  a  rapid  thaw,  dams  up  the  stream,  and  the 
melted  snows  collect  and  burst  for  themselves  a 
new  channel.  It  is  the  tendency  also  of  the 
rivers,  as  we  have  seen,  to  fill  up  Uieir  beds,  so  ns 
afier  a  time  to  become  unable  to  convey  to  the  st^a 
with  sofltoient  rapidity  an  unusual  volume  of 
water,  whieh  must  therefore  seek  for  itself  a  new 
and  unusual  outlet.  Then  the  west,  the  north- 
west, and  the  south-west  vrinds,  both  drive  back 
the  river  itself,  and  urge  into  its  mouth  the  waters 
of  the  German  Ocean,  by  which  the  banks  nre 
overflowed,  broken  through,  or  for  considerable 
distances  entuely  swept  away. 

Nor  are  sudi  accidents  confined  to  the  neigh- 
borhood  of  the    river.  •  Along   the  coast   bifrh 
downs  generally  exist;  yet  the  sear^occasiouaJlY 
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makos  large  encroachments  upon  them,  or  forces 
itself  entirely  through  them,  and  spreads  terror  and 
destruction  over  the  inner  land.  The  Zuyder  Zee 
also  is  raised  far  above  its  usual  level  when  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  pour  into  it,  and,  driven  by 
the  wind  towards  its  eastern  and  southern  shores, 
expend  their  fatal  fury  upon  the  costly  sea-walls 
of  unhappy  Frieseland.  Thus,  from  tiie  Dollart 
westward,  round  by  the  Zuyder  Zee,  on  the  inner 
shore  of  North  Holland,  along  the  main  sea-coast, 
among  the  mouths  and  channels  of  the  river,  and 
up  its  banks  even  beyond  the  Biesbosch  and  the 
upper  Betuwe— the  whole  Dutch  sea  and  river 
border  is,  more  or  less,  at  the  mercy  of  the  fluvi- 
atile  or  oceanic  waters,  and  has  times  without 
number  sunk  before  them. 

The  work  of  Beyer,  of  which  the  title  is  pre- 
fbced  to  the  present  article,  contains  a  notice  of  the 
more  remarkable  recorded  floods  which  have  devas- 
tatod  the  Netherlands  from  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era  to  the  great  flood  of  1825.  We 
have  carefully  gone  over  his  long  introductory 
chapter  on  this  subject ;  and  we  find  mention  made 
of  no  less  than  190  great  floods  occurring  between 
the  years  516  and  1825,  besides  numerous  minor 
floods,  which  were  attended  with  disastrous  eflfects 
upon  life  and  property.  This  gives,  on  an  average 
for  the  last  thirteen  centuries,  one  severe  inunda- 
tion every  seven  years.  Of  course  these  floods 
have  often  been  local ;  and  hence,  though  much 
destruction  was  caused  by  each,  yet  a  longer 
breathing  time  than  seven  years  has  generally  been 
given,  before  a  fearful  deluge  recurs  in  the  same 
locality.  In  reoent  times  the  years  1776,  1808, 
and  1825,  are  distinguished  by  the  occurrenoe  of 
great  calamities  «ver  similarly  extended  areas. 

Of  all  the  United  Provinces,  Frieseland  and 
Groningen  have  suffered,  and  continue  to  suffer, 
most  from  these  floods.  Exposed  to  the  full  rage 
of  the  north,  north-west,  and  west  winds,  the 
waters  of  the  angry  Atlantic  and  Polar  seas  rush 
towards  these  provinces,  pour  through  the  inlets 
of  its  barrier  reef—- the  Holder,  (Hels-deui^— hell's 
door,)  the  Vlie,  and  the  more  northern  gates — 
heap  them  up  in  the  inland  Zuyder  Zee,  burst  or 
overtop  its  dykes,  and  spread  themselves  over  the 
country,  sometimes  to  the  very  borders  of  Hanover. 
Thousands  of  men  and  cattle  perish,  the  gates  of 
the  barriers  become  widened,  and  the  dominion  of 
the  inland  sea  enlarged. 

Thus,  in  1230  a  hundred  thousand  men  per- 
ished, chiefly  in  Frieseland.  In  1277  the  traet  of 
land  which  now  forms  the  Dollart  was  swallowed 
up.  In  1287  the  Zuyder  Zee  was  enlarged,  and 
eighty  thousand  persons  destroyed,  with  cattle 
innumerable.  In  1395  the  passage  between  Vlie- 
land  and  the  Texel  was  greatly  enlarged ;  and  in 
1399  that  between  the  Texel  and  Wieringen  so 
widened,  that  large  ships  could  sail  to  Amsterdam. 
In  1470  twenty  thousand  men  were  swallowed  up, 
nearly  all  in  Frieseland ;  and  in  1570  an  equal 
number  in  that  province  alone.  In  the  latter  3rear 
the  water  rose  six  feet  above  the  dykes,  covered 
even  higher  parts  of  the  country  with  seven  feet 


of  water,  and  in  Groningen  destroyed  nine  thou- 
sand men  and  seventy  thousand  cattle.  In  1686 
it  rose  eight  feet  above  the  dykes,  destroyed  six 
hundred  houses,  dug  the  dead  out  of  their  graves, 
and  converted  Frieseland  into  one  wide  sea.  The 
seventh  Christmas  flood,  in  1717,  caused  still 
wider  damage  in  these  northern  provinces — burst 
through  most  of  the  dykes — laid  the  town  of 
Groningen  several  feet  under  water,  and  destroyed 
twelve  thousand  men,  six  thousand  horses,  and 
eighty  thousand  sheep  and  cattle. 

Nor  has  the  elemental  struggle  ceased — the 
storms  still  rise  as  high  and  rage  as  fierce  as  ever. 
Even  the  more  improved  and  now  loftier  dykes  fail 
to  resist  them ;  and  though  millions  of  florins  are 
annually  expended  in  maintaining  them,  wakeful- 
ness and  fear  still  prevail,  and  frequent  loss  occurs. 
The  danger  to  these  coasts  arises  not  so  much  frt)m 
the  intensity  of  a  single  wind,  so  to  speak,  as  frtnc 
the  successive  attacks  of  alternate  or  changing 
winds.  The  waters  which  rush  forward  from  the 
Atlantic,  or  frt>m  the  Polar  Sea,  before  a  north- 
west wind,  break  strongly  against  the  shores  of 
Holland ;  but  they  are  deflected  by  these  coasts, 
and  escape  towards  the  south,  causing  compar- 
atively little  damage  when  the  dykes  are  sound, 
unless  they  happen  to  accumulate  so  as  entirely  to 
overtop  them.  But  if  the  wind  has  been  blowing 
fiercely  from  the  north  or  from  the  sonth  ;  compell- 
ing the  waters  into  the  German  Ocean,  and,  while 
the  current  is  still  strong  in  either  of  these  direc- 
tions, it  chops  suddenly  round  to  the  west,  it  then 
forces  the  accumulated  wave  towards  the  Dutch 
and  Danish  shores,  occasions  a  tide  of  unusual 
height,  dams  back  the  rivers — the  Scheldt,  the 
Maese,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Eyder — and  overbears 
all  human  resistance.  Or  if,  Mowing  first  from 
the  south,  it  wheels  still  frirther  round,  gathering 
up  the  waters  as  it  were  with  one  of  those  huge 
whirling  sweeps  which  storms  are  now  known  to 
make,  and  then,  coming  steadily  from  the  north- 
west, pours  in  liie  Atlantic  and  Polar  tides  to  aid 
the  already  lofty  swell — then  North  Holland  and 
Frieseland  sufier ;  the  Dollart,  the  Lauwer,  and 
the  Zuyder  Seas*  swell  up ;  and  Amsterdam  and 
all  the  Frisians  tremble  with  dismay. 

So  with  the  inner  country.  The  west  wind, 
when  of  long  continuance,  drives  the  salt  sea  into 
the  mouths  of  the  Rhine  and  Maese,  and  their 
many  armlets,  and  arrests  at  the  same  time  the 
descending  waters.  Let  the  wind  come  in  this 
direction,  when  the  North  Sea  is  abready  raised 
high  by  a  storm  from  the  north  or  south,  and  the 
more  swollen  tide,  then  meeting  the  river  streams, 
will  dam  them  back  to  a  greater  altitude,  and  thus 
burst  or  overtop  the  feebler  or  more  humble  dykes. 

But  if  about  the  same  time  Switzerland  has  been 
visited  by  a  watery  hurricane — and  the  Alps  of  the 
Grisons,  or  the  ridges  of  the  Taunus  and  the 
Siebeugebirge,  or  the  forest  of  the  Ardennes — and 
the  many  feeders  that  join  the  Rhine  and  the 

*  In  Dutch,  the  word  zee^  like  ^jo  in  Swedish,  is  applied 
either  to  so  inland  fresh-water  lake,  to  an  arm  of  the  salt 
sea,  or  to  the  wide  ocean.  ^-^  j 
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Maaae  in  their  course,  have  in  consequence  sent 
down  unusual  supplies,  and  have  thus,  by  land- 
freshes  alone,  lifted  the  sur&ce  of  tlie  river  to  the 
very  Hps  as  it  were  of  the  inclosing  dykes ;  if,  at 
such  a  moment  as  this,  the  unrelenting  sea-wind 
charges  onward  from  the  west— ror  if  it  do  so  when 
the  shattered  ice  chokes  op  the  channel,  and  the 
melting  snows  struggle  against  the  opposing  barrier 
— then  sure  destruction  awaits  the  dykes,  and  re- 
sistless floods  force  forward  their  certain  way. 

It  is  thus  easy  to  understand  how,  upon  the 
Rhine,  and  the  EHbe,  and  the  Neva,  great  epochal 
risings  of  the  rivers  at  uncertain  intervals  come  to 
be  recorded.  A  fortuitous  concurrence  of  circum« 
stances  is  required  to  produce  these  remarkable 
disasters — a  concurrence  which  can  neither  be  fore- 
seen nor  controlled — ^whicb,  according  to  our 
present  knowledge,  may  happen  to-morrow,  or  may 
be  delayed  till  the  birth  of  a  new  generation. 

A  stiU  more  rare  union  of  causes  is  necessary  to 
produce  disasters  of  the  severest  kind  in  the  north- 
em  and  southern  provinces  at  once-— on  the  shores 
of  the  Zuyder  Zee',  and  at  the  same  time  along  the 
more  inland  banks  of  the  river.  Such  was  the 
case,  however,  in  1825,  when  a  higher  flood  was 
experienced,  wider  in  its  range,  and  more  destruc- 
tive, than  any  other  in  modem  times. 

But  these  calamities  are  not  wholly  evil.  From 
these  physical  disasters,  as  from  all  the  more  strik- 
ing dispensations  of  Providence,  mural  good  arises. 
They  are,  probably,  one  of  the  most  real  and  nat- 
ural sources  of  that  bond  of  sympathy  and  political 
union  by  which  the  United  Provinces  have  so  long 
been  kept  together.  Common  fears  and  common 
sufierings  beget  common  feelings.  Those  who 
appeal  to,  and  help  each  other  by  turns,  or  who 
at  times  partake  together  in  one  more  wide  calam- 
ity, naturally  come  to  regard  themselves  as  of  one 
family — the  sharers  of  one  family  fate.  Gratitude 
is  awakened  on  the  one  hand,  affection  for  those 
you  have  served  on  the  other,  and  a  constant  sense 
of  mutual  dependence.  The  voluntary  contribu- 
tiotts  thus  collected  in  the  Netherlands  are  often 
very  great  The  sum  contributed  in  aid  of  the 
distressed  amounted  in  1809  to  nearly  a  million, 
and  in  I8S6  it  exceeded  five  millions  of  florins. 

Commerce  was  the  source  of  the  rapid  rise  of 
the  modern  kingdom  of  the  Netheriands.  The 
wealth  of  the  Indies  was  snatched  from  Spain  dur- 
ing the  war  of  independence.  Further  and  further 
towards  the  American  nuiin,  the  Dutch  commanders 
penetrated,  in  quest  of  the  richly-freighted  ships  of 
their  former  masters.  By  degrees  they  founded 
colonies  of  their  own,  and  established  on  a  sorer 
basis  that  extensive  commerce,  which,  afVer  the 
straggle  for  freedom  was  over,  continued  to  pro- 
vide the  means  of  permanently  increasing  the  na- 
tional strength  and  greatness. 

Whence  comes  the  love  of  rural  life — the  affec- 
tion for  green  fields — the  strong  desire  for  the 
simple  pleasures  of  the  country— K>f  which  at  one 
time  or  another  almost  every  one  is  more  or  less 
conscious?  To  till  the  earth — ^was  this  so  laid 
upon  man  as  a  curse,  or  duty,  as  to  have  become 


at  last  a  kind  of  natural  instinct — outliving  many 
others,  and  carrying  him,  when  wearied  with  the 
cares  and  toUs  of  busy  life,  willingly  back  again  to 
his  paternal  farm — or,  where  no  ancestral  acres 
tempt  him,  making  him  more  earnestly  toil  in  his 
other  adopted  calling,  that  he  may  ai  length  be 
come  the  possessor  of  fields  of  his  own,  to  which 
he  may  in  peace  retire  ?  What  can  rich  merchants, 
as  a  body,  do  with  their  wealth  t  How  can  a  rich 
mercantile  country  best  employ  its  accumulating 
gold  t  To  traffic  there  is  a  limit.  Hoarded  gold 
does  not  fructify.  Ships  and  stores  of  merchandise 
cannot  alone  secure  permanent  power  and  great- 
ness. Venice  and  G^enoa — what  European  cities 
richer  and  more  powerful  once — what  of  equal  his- 
toric fame  are  poorer  and  humbler  now  1  Broad 
and  fertile  acres  are  necessary  as  the  permanent 
basis  of  a  country's  power.  Sudden  defeat  cannot 
impoverish  them — hostile  inroads  cannot  remove 
them ;  the  produce  of  the  year  may  be  destroyed, 
but  when  the  storm  of  war  has  swept  over  them, 
the  elements  of  future  power  remain. 

Under  this  higher  instinct — for  we  may  call  it 
such — ^the  individual  and  political  wisdom  of  the 
people  of  the  Netherlands  sought  investments  for 
their  increasing  wealth  in  the  country  they  loved 
so  well,  and  for  which  they  had  so  bravely  fought. 
A  community  of  active  merchants,  whose  yeariy 
gains  rendeied  them  independent  of  agricultural 
profits,  was  well  fitted  to  subdue  the  wide  extent 
of  sandy  heatli  and  down,  of  lake  and  marsh  and 
bog,  and  sea-washed  slime,  which  their  several 
provinces  presented,  and,  by  long  perseverance,  to 
add  them  to  the  fixed  capitsd  and  permanent  wealth 
of  the  nation. 

The  history  of  agriculture  everywhere  exhibits 
two  periods---the  mechanical  and  the  chemical. 
Distinctly  succeeding  each  other  at  first,  they  be- 
come finally  blended,  for  the  enlargement  of  all  the 
resonrces  which  our  increasing  population  requires, 
and  which  instmcted  intelKgence  can  supply  for 
the  production  of  human  food.  The  mechanica] 
period  expends  its  eflforts  first,  in  draining  marshes, 
and  bogs,  and  lakes ;  next,  in  tapping  springs : 
then  in  the  more  refined  drainage,  which  is  at 
present  envelopmg  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  with 
a  network  of  covered  ditches ;  and,  lastly,  in  the 
contrivance  of  machines  by  which  the  works  of 
the  husbandman  may  be  at  once  hastened  and  per- 
fected, his  labor  lightened,  and  his  money  econ- 
omized. Sweden  is  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
mechanical  period  ;  vast  marshes,  in  some  instances 
fifty  thousand  acres  in  extent,  stretch  themselves 
oyer  Smaland  on  the  east,  and  in  Helsingland, 
Angermanland,  &c.,  towards  the  north,  while 
numberiess  lakes  conceal  improvable  tracts  of 
land.  Hence  the  niain  agricultural  efforts  of  that 
risinfif  country  are  directed  towards  the  removal  of 
their  superfluous  waters.  France,  and  Gennany, 
and  Ireland,  are  barely  as  yet  in  the  second  stage 
of  drainage.  Great  Britain,  and  especially  Sctitp 
land,  has  fiiirly  reached  the  third. 

But  in  combating  the  permanent  influence  of 
water  upon  the  surface  of  their  country,  no  people 
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in  the  worid  have  hitherto  done  80  much — 80  boldly, 
so  peraeyeringly,  or  so  expensively,  as  the  Dutch. 
Their  works,  too,  have  a  remarkable  peculiarity, 
lo  other  countries  the  draining  of  a  lake  involves 
only  one  operation  of  limited  expense  and  duration. 
It  is  done  once  for  all.  A  cut  is  made,  the  water 
is  let  out,  and  springs  and  rains  flow  away  from 
the  drained  spot  forever  after,  by  their  own  grav- 
itation. But,  in  the  Ne&eriands,  the  labor  is  not 
to  make  an  exit  for  the  water,  but  to  ckee  up 
every  avenue  for  its  entrance,  and  to  bale  out,  by 
unsleeping  machinery,  what  fiills  from  heaven  on 
the  new  land,  or  rises  from  unoontixdlabie  springs. 
The  dykes  prevent  the  entnmoe  of  waters — but 
the  pumps  and  canals  are  equally  neoessary  to 
compel  the  exit  of  those  which  are  already  present. 

Few  persons  have  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  and 
cost  of  the  larger  dykes.  The  foundatioa  of  a  sea- 
dyke  is  from  120  to  150  leet  in  width.  It  iseased 
externally  with  stone,  usually  from  the  rocks  of 
Norway ;  and  a  road  runs  along  the  top,  or  im- 
mediately within  it.  Where  the  exposure  is  great, 
the  expense  of  repairs  is  in  proportion  to  it.  Of 
the  well-known  dyke  at  West  Capelle,  in  the  island 
of  Walcheren,  it  is  said,  that,  had  it  been  originally 
made  of  solid  copper,  the  actual  cost  would  have 
been  less  than  has  been  already  expended  in  build- 
ing and  repairing  it. 

The  inclosures,  called  polders,  consist  either  of 
land  which  is  naturally  low,  or  of  bogs  from  which 
the  peat  has  been  dug  for  fuel,  and  which  have 
afterwards  been  embanked  and  artificially  dried. 
We  have  been  unable  to  learn  the  extent  of  pdd- 
ered  land  in  the  Netherlands;  and  we  are  not 
aware  that  it  has  ever  been  accurately  ascertained. 
Simons,  in  his  work  on  the  application  of  steam  to 
the  pumping  of  the  polders,  names  436  polders 
containing  194,000  bonders  or  hectares,  which  are 
worked  or  kept  dry  by  815  milk.  This  gives  445 
hectares,  or  1100  acres,  to  each  polder ;  and,  with- 
out taking  into  account  the  successive  Ms  which, 
in  most  parts  of  the  country,  the  same  water  has 
to  undergo,  it  allows  238  bonden,  or  about  600 
acres,  to  be  drained  by  each  mill. 

It  is  stated,  we  do  not  know  on  what  author- 
ity, that  there  exist  about  9000  of  these  milk  in 
Holland.  Assuming  thk  number,  and  that  each 
mill  drains  600  acres,  the  extent  of  pddered  land 
would  amount  to  five  millions  four  hundred  thou- 
sand acres.  That  thk  k  greatly  beyond  the  truth, 
k  obvious  from  the  fact,  that,  in  1833,  the  total 
cultivated  land  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Netheriands, 
exclusive  of  Lhnburg  and  Luxembourg,  amounted 
only  to  five  millions  three  hundred  thousand  acres, 
while  two  millions  ky  uncultivated.  All  we  axe 
safe  in  concluding,  therefore,  with  our  present  in- 
formation, k,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
surface  of  the  low  countries  owes  its  agricultural 
value  and  its  habitaUe  condition  to  the  operation 
of  countless  windmilk.  By  slow  degrees  only  can 
the  vast  capital  have  been  amassed,  by  which, 
through  the  addition  of  polder  to  polder,  the  pro- 
ductive surface  and  agricultural  resources  of  thk 
part  of  Europe  have  been  so  krgely  increased. 


In  forming  an  idea  of  the  power  which  will  be 
required  to  bale  out  the  water  from  a  lake,  or  to 
maintain  it  in  the  state  of  a  polder,  three  connder- 
ations  are  to  be  taken  into  account.  First,  the 
depth  of  water  in  the  lake  at  its  mean  level,  which 
wUl  indicate  the  power  necessarily  to  be  kept  in 
operation  for  a  certain  time,  merdy  to  dry  the 
lake.  Second,  the  aveiage  yearly  fiill  of  rain  at 
the  spot,  and  the  average  yearly  evaporation,  the 
dififerenoe  between  which  k  the  amount  of  water 
from  heaven  which  k  to  be  removed  yearly  by 
permanent  pumpings.  And,  lastly,  the  quantity 
of  spring  or  ooee  water  which  k  likely  to  make 
its  way  into  the  hollow  land. 

Six,  eight,  and  ten  feet,  are  mean  depths  of 
water  which  have  frequency  been  removed  from 
the  surface  of  lands,  now  long  empokteied  and 
kept  dry  by  machinery.  In  the  Zuid  plas,  near 
Gouda,  the  pumping  of  which  was  begun  in  the 
summer  of  1838,  the  mean  depth  of  the  water  to 
be  pumped  out  was  13l  feet,  and  the  kvd  of 
thk  water  was  eight  and  two  fifths  feet  bekw 
that  of  high  water  in  the  Yssel.  To  thk  latter 
level  the  whole  was  raised  into  a  high  basin  or 
reservoir,  that  it  might  fiow  away  on  the  openk^ 
of  the  sluice,  as  the  water  in  the  river  fell — so 
that  the  thirteen  feet  of  water  being  pumped  out 
in  the  first  instance  to  dry  the  bed,  all  the  super- 
fluous rain  and  ooze  water  must  subsequently  con- 
tinue to  be  raised  to  a  height  of  twenty-two  feet. — 
{StmanSf  p.  142.)  Such  a  height  of  lift  k  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  other  parts  of  Holknd. 

Though  its  frequent  mists  convey  the  impression 
that  the  climate  of  the  Netherlands  k  excessively 
moist,  yet  the  annual  fall  of  rain  k  by  no  means 
excessive.  The  mean  deduced  from  the  observa- 
tions of  neariy  a  hundred  years,  k  S^  and  one 
tenth  inches,  while  the  mean  annual  evapomtioo 
amounts  to  22  and  six  tenth  indies :  leaving  only 
two  inches  of  rain  to  be  pumped  from  the  poMera  m 
the  course  of  the  year.  To  lift  such  a  quantity  of 
water  from  the  land,  would  seem  to  demand  no 
great  outky  of  power ;  but  the  rain  faUs  most 
largely  in  winter,  and  the  evaporation  k  greatest 
in  summer.*  Occasional  very  heavy  folk  of  rain 
also  come  down,  which  alone  wouM  for  a  length 
of  time  flood  the  land  ;  and  it  k  of  especial  conse- 
quence that  the  surfooe  should  be  laid  dry  early  in 
spring,  and  should  be  kept  long  dry  in  the  autumn 
and  early  winter.  All  these  ctrcnmstances  demand 
the  provision  of  a  much  greater  amount  of  me- 
dianical  power,  than,  from  a  mere  comparison  of 
the  average  annual  fiill  and  evaporation,  might  be 
considered  neoessary. 

The  spring  or  ooze  water  varies  vrith  the  nature 
of  the  sdl,  with  the  substance  and  construction  of 
the  dykes,  with  the  proximity  of  high  canals  and 

*  The  fall  of  rain  and  the  evaporetioa  respectiTely  in 
the  two  halves  of  the  year,  is  nearly  as  follows,  in 


FYdl  of  rain,    .    • 
Evapocatioii,  « 

Rain-water  to  be 
pumped  out,    . 


Summer.  Winter. 

.    10*5  inch.      14«5. 
.    15-»  6-7 
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riTers,  and  with  the  age  of  the  pidder  itself. 
Therefore,  no  ooneet  eetimate  can  be  made  of  it 
iTom  purely  theoretical  cooaiderations.  Expe- 
neaoe  must  be  the  main  guide  in  aacertaining  the 
increase  of  power  which  difierent  localities  may 
from  this  cause  require.  The  aierage  result  of 
experience,  in  refiuence  to  the  rain  and  oose 
taken  together,  is,  that  all  the  water  which  is  to 
be  removed  from  1500  acres  of  land,  may  be  lifted 
one  ell  (3'88  feet)  by  one  first-rate  windmill ;  or 
that,  if  steam  be  employed,  one  horse-power  is 
equal  to  lift,  one  ell  high,  all  the  natural  water 
from  300  acres  of  land. — {Shnoiu,  p.  26.)  Once, 
therefore,  erect  the  dykes,  canals,  reservoirs,  slni- 
ees,  and  pumps — thus  dear  the  land  of  water — 
and  to  keep  it  dry  afterwards  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  very  herculean  task. 

But  the  height  to  which  the  water  is  to  be  lifted 
must  be  taken  into  account;  and  on  this  indeed 
the  question  of  probaUe  profit  cnt  loss  in  all  drain- 
ing speculations,  especially  turns.  If  the  water, 
aa  ia  the  Ziiid  plaa,  has  to  be  lifted  nearly  seven 
•Us,  or  twenty-two  feet,  then  every  300  acres  will 
require  the  employment  of  seven  horses'  power  to 
keep  it  dry  ;  and  the  annual  minimum  profit  from 
the  drained  land  must  be  greater  in  like  proportion, 
before  the  necessary  expenditure  can  prove  remu- 
neratrre.  The  cost  of  erecting  a  mill  varies  from 
sixteen  to  twenty-eight  hundred  pounds,  while  that 
of  m^taining  and  working  it  is  about  sixty  pounds 
a  year.  But  the  dykes,  ditches,  and  sluioes,  have 
also  to  be  made  and  maintained.  Yet  the  total 
annual  expense  of  maintaining  mills  and  dykes 
Tarely  exceeds  five  or  six  shillings  an  acre,  even 
when  the  lift  is  eighteen  or  twenty  feet. 

The  draining  of  a  plas  (kike)  or  marsh,  and  the 
transfbnnation  of  it  into  a  pdder,  is  usually,  exe- 
cuted in  one  of  two  ways.  Certain  individuals 
consider  the  speculation  worth  entering  into ;  upon 
which,  having  obtained  from  goverament,  or  pur- 
chased from  private  parties,  the  necessary  oonoee- 
aion  or  authority,  they  form  themselves  into  a 
company.  They  fence  the  plas  round  with  a 
double  dyke  and  a  ring  canal ;  they  erect  mills, 
make  the  land  dry,  and  then  divide  it  among  them- 
selves, or  sell  it  ta  others.  The  purchasers  nom- 
inate a  dykgraaf,  who  presides  over  a  board  oi 
BDanagement,  under  whose  directions  the  dykes, 
mills,  and  sluices,  are  kept  in  an  efficient  state,  at 
the  joint  expense  of  all. 

Or,  when  the  undertaking  is  large,  and  the 
profit  doubtful— as  in  the  case  of  the  Zoid  plas, 
the  Haerlem  sea,  and  othem-— the  work  is  under- 
taken by  the  government.  The  land  is  dyked  and 
laid  dry  at  the  public  expense,  and  is  then  sold  ; 
the  purchasers  being  bound  to  maintain  the  dykes 
and  pumps  at  the  common  cost.  In  nearly  all 
cases  of  poldering,  the  new  land  is  exempt  from 
taxes  for  the  first  twenty  years,  and,  m  speoial  in- 
stances, other  privileges  are  also  granted.  It  is 
found  politic  to  give  public  encouragement  to  un- 
dertakings which  so  manifestly  add  to  the  material 
wealth  of  the  country. 

The  general  superintendence,   snperviaioD^  or 


entire  management,  of  all  these  dykes,  canals,  and 
drainagea,  has,  from  the  earliest  times,  been  more 
or  less  a  care  of  the  government  for  the  time  being. 
Long  before  the  Spanish  dominion,  the  provincial 
dukes  and  goveroors  knew  how  to  extend  and 
strengthen  their  power  by  the  improvement  and 
extension  of  the  dykes.  In  the  Spanish  times,  the 
general  oversight  of  every  extensive  local  drain- 
age was  in  the  hands  of  the  crown  ;  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  bailififo,  dykgraafs,  and  heemraads  to 
each,  was  a  valuable  part  of  the  patronage  of  the 
actual  governor,  or  viceroy,  of  the  Netherlands. 

During  the  war  of  independence,  when  ev- 
erything which  belonged  to  the  chmrch  and  the 
crown  was  confiscated,  and,  to  meet  the  national 
wants,  as  ftur  as  possible  converted  into  money, 
thess  i4;»potntments  were  sold.  Previoos  to  1576, 
the  despair  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  been  so 
great,  that  he  had  seriously  proposed  to  the  pa- 
triots of  Holland  and  Zealand,  that  they  should 
destroy  their  dykes  and  "  abandon  to  the  waves  a 
soil  which  gave  no  security  to  freedom."  But 
in  this  year,  when  hope  began  again  to  animate 
them,  and  the  spirits  of  the  people  were  rising — 
when  a  new  confidence  in  Uie  stabttity  of  their 
country  had  been  created,  and  the  states  were 
making  new  eflbrts  to  raise  the  means  of  prose- 
cuting the  war — ^the  city  of  Rotterdam  purchased 
of  the  states  of  Holland  the  bailieship  or  dykgraaf- 
ship  of  Schieland  for  four  thousand  pounds,  of 
forty  groats  to  the  pound.  The  polders  of  Schie- 
land are  drained  by  the  Rotte  and  by  the  Schie, 
two  canals  which  terminate,  or  have  their  most 
important  sluices,  in  the  town  of  Rotterdam.  It 
was,  therefore,  for  the  general  benefit  of  all  parties 
that  the  chief  authority  oyer  them  should  be  vested 
in  the  city — but  especially  important  that  the  pa- 
triot burghers  should  have  the  command  of  the 
chained-up  waters,  which  it  might,  on  oocasion, 
be  necessary  to  let  loose  for  thsir  own  preservation, 
or  for  the  destruction  of  the  enemy. 

Now  that  better  times  have  come,  and  social  de- 
Telopment  proceeds  without  immediate  reference  to 
hostile  invasion,  the  functions  of  local  boards  of 
management  are  eonflned  to  the  application  of  the 
cheapest  and  most  efficient  methods  of  preserving 
the  canals  and  dykes,  aud  of  maintaining  the  pol- 
ders in  the  most  profitable  condition.  But  the 
special  supervision  of  the  sea-waDs  and  great  river 
dykes,  and  of  all  canals  and  skices,  in  so  far  as 
they  concern  the  national  good,  continues  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  the    government  and  the  general 


For  this  important  national  service  a  special  de- 
partment of  civil  engineers  has  been  created-*the 
Water-staat,Water^taflr,£tatd*eau.  They  receive 
a  special  instruction  in  the  new  college  at  Delft ; 
from  which  they  are  transferred  to  Tarious  parts  of 
the  country,  and  are  made  responsible  for  the  con- 
dition of  the  works  placed  under  their  care.  AU 
national  works  they  both  advise  upon  and  execute  : 
concerning  the  state  and  efficiency  of  private  works, 
they  only  advise  ;  it  is  the  right  of  the  proprietots 
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The  Dutch  ara  proverbially  a  slow,  but  they 
are  a  progressive,  people.  The  physical  character 
of  their  country  has  moulded  and  fashioned  their 
habits  ;  and  the  one  idea  to  which  its  early  con- 
dition gave  birth,  has  regulated  every  important 
step  in  their  social  progress.  They  began,  as  is 
done  now  on  the  coast  of  Sleswick,  to  enclose  the 
fat,  slimy,  self-raised  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  the 
shores  of  their  stiller  seas,  that  the  higher  waters 
and  tides  might  no  longer  overflow  them.  Dykes 
were  next  drawn  round  those  portions  of  land 
which  were  dry  only  at  the  lowest  waters.  Then 
the  thought  occurred  of  employing  machinery 
worked  by  the  wind,  to  dry  such  land  more  effec- 
tually, and  at  all  times.  This  again  taught  them 
to  be  independent  of  a  natural  out^l  or  of  unsteady 
tides,  and  still  lower  lands  were  drained,  tall  by  de- 
grees they  have  come  to  lift  the  water  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  feet ;  so  that  at  present  it  is  the 
expense  of  lifting  which  chiefly  limits  the  depth 
of  their  poldered  fields. 

From  the  rich  slimes  of  the  sea  and  rivers,  they 
ventured  upon  marshy  bogs,  where  a  black  peat — 
unmixed  in  some  cases,  in  others  partially  solidi- 
fied by  sand  and  clay — presented  less  inducement 
to  the  cultivator.  The  shallow  lakes  with  peaty 
bottoms  succeeded  these  ;  and  though  the  balance 
often  trembled  when  profit  and  loss  were  placed 
in  the  opposing  scales,  yet  still  adventure  went  on, 
and  the  wealth  brought  in  by  commerce  procured 
for  many  a  Undless  merchant  the  comfort  of  a  pri- 
vate Jagt,  or  hunting-ground. 

The  natural  fuel  of  the  Netheriands  is  peat — 
tha  brown  spongy  peat  of  Frieseland,  and  the  black, 
solid,  and  more  earthy  peat  of  North  Holland. 
The  surface  of  the  bogs  of  the  latter  country  is 
rarely  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  Rotter- 
dam to  the  Helder  they  cover  a  very  large  area, 
and  have  proved  rich  mines  of  fuel  for  many  ages. 
But  where  the  peat  was  extracted,  stagnant  water 
took  its  place.  Scooped  up  from  beueath  this 
gathering  water,  as  long  as  any  available  turf  ex- 
isted, or  as  long  as  it  could  easily  be  reached,  the 
quaking  bogs  of  old  time  were  suooeeded  by  lakes 
^-ofVen  deep,  sometimes  of  considerable  extent, 
scattered  in  numbers  over  the  country,  and  fre- 
quently separated  only  by  narrow  intervals  of 
unsteady  land  between.  Could  not  the  drainage 
of  natural  lakes  be  extended  to  the  exhausted  bogs  ? 
Would  not  the  oiore  solid  bottom  of  a  worn-out 
turbary  yield  a  better  soil  than  the  sur&oe  of  a 
native  moss  t  The  depth  of  the  water  was  now 
no  objection ;  and  soon,  where  peat  earth  had  for- 
meriy  been  fished  up,  cattle  were  seen  to  graze, 
and  flax  and  corn  to  luxuriate  and  ripen. 

Another  consideration  also  guided  their  pro- 
oeedmgs.  Their  many  lakes  and  lakelets  are 
swept  over  by  an  unresisted  wind.  Unlike  the 
lakes  of  Goldsmith's  "  Traveller,"  which  *'  slum- 
ber in  the  storm,"  their  waters  roughen,  and  fret, 
and  dash  themselves  against  their  feeble  banks. 
The  peaty  soil  gives  way — the  water  flows  on 
gladly,  and  two  lakes  become  united  into  one. 
Another  storm  propeb  with  greater  force  the  Urger 


body  of  water,  and,  with  double  speed,  a  second 
barrier  is  overcome,  until  a  third  and  a  fourth  lake 
in  succession  are  merged  in  one  widening  expanse.* 
Thus  the  watery  dominion  kept  extending  itself 
over  the  entire  country.  The  Haarlem  meer  had 
leaped  from  lakelet  to  lakelet,  engulfing  a  large 
tract  of  land ;  in  the  same  manner,  that  the  north- 
ern waters  had  long  ago  broken  the  broad  southern 
barrier  by  which  they  were  separated  from  the 
historical  lake  of  Flevo,  and  had  given  rise  to  the 
present  wide  and  salt  southern  sea  (Zuyder  Zee.) 
To  preserve  the  existing  soil,  therefore,  as  well  as 
to  acquire  new,  and  to  lessen  the  eoet  of  erecting 
and  maintaining  burien  against  the  roughening 
watera  of  so  many  lakes,  it  became  a  matter  both 
of  economy  and  national  policy,  to  convert  them 
into  polden. 

The  progress  of  general  knowledge  has  greatly 
facilitated  the  execution  of  such  works.  The  first 
poldera  were  comparatively  small  inclosures.  Am- 
bacht  (manor)  afWr  ambacht  was  secured.  These 
were  gradually  united  into  Heemraadscbaps  and 
Hochheemraadschaps-— that  is,  into  large  districts, 
superintended  by  separate  heemraads,  or  inqtectors, 
and  single  boards  of  management.  Larger  eneir- 
cling  canals  and  reservoir  canals  of  many  miles  in 
length  ,f  formed  time  after  time,  increased  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  drainage,  while  the  cost  per  acre  was 
diminished.  It  thus  became  evident  that  great 
undertakings  were  most  likely  to  remunerate,  and 
that  wealthy  companies  would  reap  the  surest 
profits.  The  limited  extent  of  any  private  means 
has  compelled  the  government  occasionally  to  exe- 
cute the  more  extensive  drabages ;  disposmg  of 
them  afterwards  to  private  individuals.  Such  was 
the  case  with  the  Groot  Zuid  plas ;  by  the  drying 
of  vfhich  the  extent  of  water  between  Rotterdam 
and  Gouda  has  been  greatly  diminished,  and  the 
danger  from  it  lessened.  This  work  was  begun 
m  1836,  and  has  now  been  for  some  time  com- 
pleted. 

Two  questions  about  this  time  began  to  be  agi- 
tated  in  Uie  Netherlands.  In  various  parts  of  the 
country  attempts  had  been  made,  from  time  to  time, 
on  a  small  scale,  to  supenede  the  wind-mill  by  the 
steam-engine  in  the  draining  of  the  land — but  with- 
out any  satisfactory  success.  Through  the  influ- 
ence chiefly  of  Mr.  Simons,  a  more  skilful  trial  was 
made  at  the  expense  of  government,  by  the  erec- 
tion of  two  engines  of  thirty  horse  power  on  the 
Zuid  plas.  By  the  use  of  proper  precautions,  this 
trial  was  attended  with  complete  suooess.  The 
advantages  of  steam  are,  that  the  power  is  under 

*W6  can  formd  priori  very  little  idea  of  the  actoal 
power  of  the  wind  in  propelling  bodies  of  water,  end  caus- 
ing them  to  accumalate  in  its  own  direction.  Smeaton 
states,  that  in  a  canal  four  miles  long,  the  water  at  one 
end  has  been  raised  four  inches  hiffher  than  at  the  other, 
by  the  blowhig  of  the  wind  aloo^  the  canal ;  and  Rennell 
mentions,  that  in  a  lake  ten  miles  broad,  and  six  feet 
deep,  one  side  has  been  driven  to  the  other  hy  a  strong 
wind  in  such  voloroe  as  to  render  it  sixteen  Teet  deep, 
while  the  windward  side  was  laid  entirelv  dry. 

t  In  North  Holland  there  are  about  eignlv  polders  com- 
prising upwsrds  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres^ 
which  are  now  all  pumped  up  into  a  common  canal  reser- 
voir, the  Scherraer  Boezem. 
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perfect  oontxol,  and  can  be  exactly  adjoated  to  the 
work  that  is  to  be  performed.  During  wind  and 
calm  it  is  equally  ready  for  work,  and  can  be  set 
on  or  let  off  as  the  exigencies  of  the  seasons  require. 
The  number  of  machines  to  be  erected  is  also  very 
much  fewer ;  the  cost  of  erecting  and  maintaining 
them  is  less,  and  their  work  isalwajrs  more  effect- 
ually done.  But  the  customs  of  many  generations 
are  not  easily  changed,  nor  the  tools  forsaken  with 
wliich,  for  hundreds  of  years,  our  forefathers  have 
performed  the  work  which  still  remains  for  us  to 
do.  But  in  the  battle  of  the  powers,  the  victory 
is  now  palpably  with  steam ;  and  the  winds  must 
be  content  slowly  to  recede. 

Another  obstacle,  however,  not  wholly  discred- 
itable to  so  patriotic  a  people,  rose  up  against  the 
employment  of  steam,  llie  boiler  fire  must  be 
fed,  and  fuel  must  be  provided.  The  digging  of 
the  native  fuel  has  formed  many  of  the  lakes  which 
the  steam-engine  is  to  be  employed  to  dry.  Will 
you  make  new  lakes  in  order  to  feed,  your  fires? 
or  will  you  work  your  engines  with  imported  ooal, 
and  hazard  the  entire  drainage  of  the  country  upon 
the  doubtful  maintenance  of  European  peace  ?  If 
nation  is  to  be  forever  separated  from  nation — if, 
dwelling  apart  in  proud  and  distinct  individuality, 
they  are  grudgingly  to  recogniie  the  virtues  and 
deserts  of  those  from  whom  only  a  river,  or  a  strait, 
or  a  custom-house,  divides  them — if  the  brother- 
hood to  which  Christianity  appeab,  is  never  to 
become  more  than  a  name — if  the  bountiful  pro- 
visions of  Providence  are  to  be  forever  thwarted, 
and  what  one  comer  of  the  world  produces  abun- 
dantly, another  shall  not  be  permitted  to  share  in, 
lest  the  one  should  cease  to  force  the  growth  of 
the  same  produce  from  its  own  unwilling  soil,  or 
the  other,  upon  any  whim  of  its  rulers,  should 
refuse  to  part  with  its  excess — if  such  things  are 
the  best,  then  let  England  gird  her  wooden  walls 
more  tightly  round  her,  lot  Holland  heighten  and 
strengthen  her  dykes,  let  railroads  and  Atlantic 
steamers  be  forbidden,  and  let  coast-guards  and 
ZoUbeamten  more  jealousy  watch  all  shores  and 
frontiers,  that  man  hold  not  inter-communion  with 
roan,  and  communities  be  thus  gradually  drawn 
into  dependence  on  each  other. 

But  if  national  independence  be  oonmstent  with 
the  largest  amount  of  mutual  demand  and  supply 
between  kingdom  and  kingdom — ^if  commerce  and 
intercourse  forge  common  links  among  communi- 
ties, whether  near  or  distant,  which  it  will  equally 
mjure  all  suddenly  to  snap  asunder — if  general 
traffic  create  hew  wants  everywhere,  which  home 
productions  cannot  satisfy — then  the  more  one 
nation,  in  this  sense,  is  made  to  depend  upon  an- 
other, the  more  numerous  will  become  the  guar- 
antees for  that  lasting  peace  by  which  the  highest 
advancement  of  our  race  is  to  be  promoted. 

Let  Holland  then  depend  upon  England  and 
Belgium  for  the  coal  which  is  to  dry  her  polders. 
Let  Norway,  and  Russia,  and  Belgium,  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  depend  upon  the  Eng- 
lish market  for  the  sale  of  their  timber,  their  hemp, 
and  fiax,  and  cotton.     Let  England  depend  upon 


Russia,  and  Germany,  and  America,  for  her  defi- 
cient com,  and  upon  the  world  at  large  for  outlets 
to  her  manufactures.  Let  railroads  annihilate 
inter-national  barriers,  making  the  broad  land ''as 
free  to  pass  over  as  the  sea,  and  let  the  post-office 
and  the  electric  telegraph  mingle  by  millions  the 
kind  thoughts,  and  the  more  serious  reflectious, 
and  the  tidings  of  mental  and  physical  progress, 
from  all  the  comers  of  the  earth — and  then,  neither 
the  whims  of  autocrats,  nor  the  squabbles  of  royal 
houses,  nor  disputed  marriages,  nor  djrspeptic  min- 
isters, nor  polemical  dififerences,  nor  desert  comers 
of  land,  will  long  be  permitted  to  endanger  the  lives 
and  comfort  of  millions  of  human  beings.  Under 
the  possibility,  in  which  the  patriotic  Hollanders 
have  discerned  an  obstacle  to  the  general  introduc- 
tion of  steam  into  their  national  works,  we  see  only 
a  sign  and  beginning  of  further  good — the  first 
heating  of  the  bar  from  which  a  new  link  is  to  be 
formed,  to  bind  her  more  closely  to  the  community 
of  nations.  They  need  never  fear  bemg  deprived 
of  fuel.  Even  on  the  supposition  of  hostilities  with 
all  coal-producing  countries  at  the  same  time,  as 
they  are  said  to  have  once  sold  gunpowder  to  their 
enemies,  their  enemies  will  find  ways  of  lettmg 
them  get  their  ooal. 

As  soon  as  experiment  and  discussion  had  satis- 
fied tlie  public  mind  of  the  powers  and  capacities 
of  steam  in  the  draining  of  lakes  and  maintaining 
of  polders,  the  recollection  was  revived  of  certain 
greater  undertakings  which  had  at  times  been  pro- 
jected, but  which,  on  account  of  their  difficulty 
and  expense,  had  been  delajred  or  abandoned. 

The  meer  of  Haarlem,  in  the  course  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  began  to  assume  a  very  formidable 
aspect.  At  first  comparatively  inconsiderable  in 
size,  the  wind  caught  its  waters,  lifM  them  over 
its  natural  bounds,  and  at  once  united  &Ye  adjoining 
lakes  in  one  broad  expanse.  Every  new  storm 
added  to  its  conquests  from  the  adjoining  land ; 
and  it  threatened,  at  no  distant  period,  to  convert 
Horth  Holland  into  a  separate  island.  This  catas- 
trophe has  been  averted,  only  perhaps  by  the  lofty 
downs  which  separate  its  northern  extremity  from 
the  sea.  At  present,  the  meer  covers  an  area  of 
about  seventy  square  miles,  and  the  works  of  defence 
erected  from  time  to  time  to  arrest  its  ravages, 
require  an  annual  outlay  of  four  or  five  thousand 
pounds  to  maintain  them. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, when  so  much  was  daily  occurring  to  ani- 
mate and  in^ire  the  HoUanders,  that  the  greatest 
of  their  existing  dramages  were  performed .  With- 
out a  rival  on  the  seas — possessed  of  twelve  hun- 
dred large  merchant  vessels,  and  seventy  thousand 
seamen — building  two  thousand  vessels  of  all  siies 
in  a  year,  and  enriched  by  the  prodigious  success 
of  their  Indian  trade,  there  was  no  attempt  to  which 
their  spirit  was  unequal — nothing  which  wealth 
could  accomplish  that  they  were  unable  to  achieve. 
Among  the  remarkable  men  of  this  active  period 
was  Jan  Adrianszoon  Leeghwater.  Bom  in  1576, 
in  De  Rjrp,  a  village  of  North  Holland,  he  early 
distinguished  himself  as  an  engineer  and  mill- 
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maker ;  and  in  this  capacity  was  employed  from 
1608  to  1613  in  draining  the  Beemster — a  large 
polder  in  Nortli  Holland,  which  alone  oontama 
18,000  acres.  He  worked  also  at  various  times 
as  a  mill-wright,  and  as  a  carver  in  stone,  wood, 
and  ivory ;  he  was  a  skilful  mechanician,  and  built 
clucks  and  carrioles ;  he  was  a  professed  drainer, 
a  land-measurer,  and  was  cunning  in  the  construc- 
tion of  dykes  and  sluices.  He  possessed  the  art 
(which  he  exhibited  at  different  times  before  per- 
sons of  rank,  but  never  revealed)  of  descending  and 
remaining  for  a  length  of  time  below  the  surface 
of  the  water — eating,  writing,  and  playing  on  mu- 
sical instruments  the  while.  He  visited  and  was 
employed  in  various  countries — ^Denmark,  Grermar 
ny,  France,  and  England — and  lived  to  be  nearly 
eighty  years  of  age,  though  the  year  of  lus  death 
is  not  recorded. 

The  success  which  had  attended  the  drainage  of 
the  North  Holland  polders,  suggested  to  Leegh- 
waler  the  bolder  idea  of  applying  a  similar  remedy 
lo  the  larger  sea  or  lake  of  Haerlem ; — wall  in 
the  limits  of  the  lake,  pump  out  its  waters,  and 
the  danger  of  future  encroachment  will  be  removed. 
Accordingly,  in  1640,  when  his  expenenoe  was 
fully  matured,  he  published  his  "  Het  Haerlemmer 
Boek ;"  in  which  he  suggests  that  the  lake  might 
be  economically  and  profitably  drained,  and  details 
the  methods  he  would  recommend  for  successfully 
accomplishing  this  gigantic  work.  Occupied  as 
the  country  then  was  with  Spanish  wars,  the 
phamphlet  of  Leeghwater  attracted  considerable 
attention.  It  went  through  three  editions:  but 
the  project  was  one  which  required  time  to  be 
digested ;  and  before  it  had  been  adequately  dis- 
cussed, there  came  the  peace  of  1648.  New 
adjustments,  commercial  and  political,  took  place. 
Many  previous  calculations  were  now  fiJsified— 
many  projects  deferred.  Later  still,  the  disas- 
trous wars  with  Louis  XIV.  and  whh  England, 
intervened ;  and  the  project  of  Leeghwater  was 
lost  sight  of  or  forgotten. 

But  the  success  of  the  steam  trials  on  the  Zuid 
ptas,  and  the  diseussioa  to  which  the  werks  of 
Simons  and  Greve  gave  rise,  lately  recalled  the 
idea  of  draining  the  Haeriem  sea,  proposed  aad 
reeommended  two  centuries  before.  If  wealth  no 
longer  poured  into  the  country  so  tuA  as  when  the 
scheme  was  first  promulgated,  the  work  itself,  by 
the  progress  of  art,  had  now  become  infinitely 
eaner.  They  were  offered  the  agency  of  a  new 
instrument,  before  which  the  powers  of  their  wind- 
mills quailed ;  and  the  most  slow  and  soqitical 
began  to  confess,  that  what  Leeghwater  had  so 
sanguinely  pronounced  to  be  possible,  might  now 
be  comprehended  among  the  reasonable  expecta- 
tions even  of  cautious  and  calculating  men. 

The  arguments  at  present  advanced  in  favor  of 
the  work,  comprised  one  element,  which  Leegh- 
water himself  had  been  unable  to  urge  with  equal 
foroe.  The  annual  expense  of  caging  and  confin- 
ing the  waters  of  the  lake,  was  now  known  by 
long  experience.  The  practical  minds  of  the  Hd- 
landets,  therefore,  were  naturally  mack  lailwmeed 


by  the  statement,  that  both  to  keep  dry  and  to 
maintain  the  dykes  around  this  large  area,  when 
brought  into  the  state  of  a  polder,  would  not  ex- 
ceed in  yearly  expense  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
existing  barrier  dykes. 

The  drainage  of  the  lake  was,  accordingly, 
resolved  upon  by  the  states-general.  A  navigable 
ring  canal  was  begun,  we  believe  in  1840 :  and 
this,  we  understand,  is  now  completed.  At  three 
distant  points  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  as  many 
monster  engines  are  to  be  erected.  These,  it  is 
calculated  will  exhaust  the  waters,  and  lay  the  bed 
of  the  lake  dry,  by  fourteen  months  of  incessatit 
pumping ;  at  a  total  cost,  for  machines  and  labor, ' 
of  X  140,000.  The  expense  of  maintaining  the 
dykes  and  engines  afterwards,  will  be  nearly  five 
thousand  pounds  a  year.  The  cost  of  maintain 
ing  the  old  barrier  dykes,  amounted,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  to  about  the  same  sum.  The  land  to 
be  laid  dry  is  variously  estimated  at  firom  fif^  to 
seventy  thousand  acres.  Taking  the  lowest  of 
these  estimates,  the  cost  of  reclaiming  amounts  to 
£2  sterling  per  imperial  acre,  and  that  of  subse- 
quently maintaining  to  two  diillings  per  acre.*  In- 
dependently, therefore,  of  the  other  advantages 
which  will  attend  it,  there  will  be  an  actual  money 
profit  from  the  undertaking. 

The  quantity  of  water  to  be  lifWd  is  calculated 
at  about  a  thousand  millions  of  tons.  This  would 
have  required  a  hundred  and  fourteen  windmills 
of  the  largest  sice  stationed  at  intervals  round  the 
lake,  and  working  for  four  years,  at  a  total  cost  of 
upwards  of  JE?300,000 ;  while  at  the  same  time, 
after  the  first  exhaustion  of  the  vraters  was  com- 
pleted, the  greater  number  of  these  mills  would 
have  been  perfectly  useless.  How  wonderful  ap- 
pears the  progress  of  mechanical  art! — ^three 
steam-engines  to  do  the  work  of  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  huge  mills— -in  one  third  of  the  time,  and 
at  less  than  one  half  the  cost ! 

One  of  these  monster  engines^-of  English  man- 
ufaeture-^working,  polypus-like,  eleven  huge  suck- 
ers at  the  extremity  of  as  many  formidable  arms, 
has  been  already  erected,  and  tried  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  lake  in  the  neighborhood  of  Leyden. 
To  this  first  machine  the  not  ungrateful  name  of 
The  Leeghwater  has  been  given.  Vain  honors 
we  pay  at  last  to  the  memory  of  men  whose  minds 
were  too  forward  and  too  capacious  for  their  time 
— who  were  denied  by  thebr  contemporaries  the 
few  kind  words  of  sympathy  which  would  have 
done  so  much  to  condbrt,  sustain,  and  strengthen 
diem! 

The  annual  drainage  of  the  lake  is  calculated  at 
fifty-four  millions  of  tons,  of  which  twenty  millions 
will  require  in  some  seasons  to  be  lifted  in  the 
oourse  of  one  or  two  months.  Had  our  railway 
undertakings  not  sprung  up  to  rival  or  excel  it,  we 
should  have  unhesitatingly  claimed  for  this  work 
the  praise  of  being  the  boldest  eflbrt  of  civil  en- 
gineering in  modem  times. 


*  If  the  area  of  the  lake  be,  as  we  have  stated  ia  •  pie- 
out  DSge,  about  70  square  miles,  it  contains  only  iBfiOO 
d  the  cost  of  reclaiming  is  still  about  £3  an  aoe. 
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But,  now  that  the  national  mind  has  beo^  onoe 
sthred  at  the  picture  of  these  mechanical  and  social 
triomphs,  the  sober  Hollander  appears  to  be  pass- 
ing at  onoe  into  the  extreme  of  daring ;  and  he  has 
ventured  to  suggest  projects,  which  cautious  men 
may  be  excused  for  looking  upon  with  distrust. 

The  Zuyder  Tj&q  is  a  salt  sea ;  bounded  towards 
the  north  by  the  chain  of  islands  which  str^h  from 
the  Holder  to  the  Dollart,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
semi-circular  shores  of  Utrecht  and  Guelderland. 
In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  the  Yssel,  in  reality 
an  arm  of  the  Rhine,  which  now  falls  into  the 
Zuyder  Zee  below  the  town  of  ZwoDe,  emptied 
itself  into  Lake  Ftero.  So  far  as  we  can  ascertun, 
it  appears  that  beyond  this  latter  lake  towards  the 
west  and  south,  the  Zuyder  Zee,  then  also  a  f^h- 
water  lake,  discharged  itself  by  a  river,  the  Ylie, 
which  occupied  nearly  the  course  of  the  present 
channel  of  that  name,  and  joined  the  Northern 
Ocean,  between  what  now  forms  the  island  of  Ylie- 
land  and  Ter-schelling.  But  the  natural  action  of 
the  elements  widened  these  lakes,  and  gradually 
obliterated  the  intermediate  tract  of  land.  It  is 
possible,  too,  if  any  faith  is  to  be  put  in  one  of 
those  conjectures — that  of  EJlie  de  Beaumont — by 
which  geologists  get  over  difficulties,  that  the  whole 
land  of  the  Netherlands  may  have  sunk,  and  as- 
sisted the  operation.  At  all  events,  it  is  upon 
record,  that  in  1170,  during  a  great  flood,  the 
waters  of  the  southern  lake  rose  to  the  very  gates 
of  the  city  of  Utrecht,  so  that  fish  could  be  caught 
with  nets  from  tlie  walls  of  the  town ;  and  the 
Undts  of  the  lake  were  greatly  extended,  especially 
towards  the  north,  between  the  two  Frieselands. 
According  to  some  authors,  however,  West  Friese- 
land  still  stretched  continuously  across  the  present 
Zuyder  Zee  from  Petten  and  Medemblik,  to  the 
Lauwer  Zee.  From  that  time,  for  upwards  of  900 
years,  it  continued  to  increase,  swallowing  up 
*'  whole  forests,  and  many  thonsand  acres  of  land, 
«o  that  large  ships  might  be  navigated  where  car- 
riages used  to  travel."  At  last,  in  1300,  a  large 
part  of  West  Frieseland  was  swallowed  up,  lake 
Flevo  entirely  disappeared,  the  existing  islands 
were  formed  or  completely  separated  from  ^e 
mainland,  and  the  Zuyder  Zee  converted  into  an 
arm  of  the  Northern  Ocean. 

In  its  mean  depth,  this  wide  inland  sea  does  not 
greatly  exceed  that  of  the  lake  of  Haerlem.  Full 
of  shallows,  its  channels  are  difficult  to  navigate. 
At  the  same  time  being  exposed  to  the  sweep  of 
far-stretching  winds,  it  is  dangerous  to  the  sailor. 
Its  frequent  ravages  on  the  eoast  not  only  necessi- 
tate an  enormous  outlay  in  the  maintenance  of 
dykes,  but  ever  and  anon  it  succeeds  in  swallowing 
vast  fragments  of  the  land,  which  it  again  most  re- 
luctantly surrenders. 

If  the  Haerlem  tiger  can  now  be  so  easily  sub- 
dued by  the  aid  of  steam,  why,  it  is  asked,  not 
mmale  also  the  lion  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  t  A  sea- 
wall, drawn  across  firom  Medemblik  or  Enkhausen 
to  Stavoren,  would  inclose  the  Urge  circular  space 
which  is  the  proper  home  of  this  southern  sea ;  and 


canals  and  tidal  sluioes  would  easily  discharge  its 
superfluous  waters  into  the  Northern  Ocean. 

We  by  no  means  doubt  the  possibility  of  this. 
Though  the  cost  is  roughly  calculated  at  five  mil- 
lions sterling,  we  believe  even  in  the  ultimata 
pecuniary  profit  of  the  scheme,  if  it  were  sueeess- 
fully  executed.  We  do  fear,  however,  for  the 
power  of  any  dykes  to  stand,  for  long,  the  brunt 
of  the  northern  billows.  But  what  may  not  ad- 
vancing art  aooomplbht  May  not  the  yielding 
asphahe,  or  the  elastic  caoutdhouc,  yet  be  seen 
mantling  the  sea-washed  walls,  and,  *'  yiddkig  te 
conquer,"  withstand  the  persevering  tide  more 
gallantly  than  the  stubborn  masses  of  stone  and 
iron!  Still  the  proposed  experiment  appears  to 
press  more  closely  than  we  have  sufficient  wairanfl 
fat  ait  present,  on  the  limits  within  which  BStnre  is 
as  yet  more  than  a  match  for  man.  We  Hierely 
notice  the  idea  of  completing  by  art  ^e  natural  d^ 
fences  of  this  sea,  further  towards  the  north.  By 
uniting,  through  the  means  of  intermediate  dykes, 
the  Texel,  Ylieland,  Ter-soheDing,  and  Ameland, 
with  the  northern  mainland,  the  German  Oeean 
might  be  wholly  excluded  fVom  the  Frisian  sea, 
and  the  available  surface  of  the  ^Mrovinces  of  Hol- 
land and  Frieseland  doubled.  For  thb  efibft,  at  ' 
least,  we  may  safely  say,  that  the  knowledge  and 
the  man  have  not  yet  arrived.  Can  we  seberiy 
believe  that  they  wOl  ever  come! 

Such  are  the  works,  unquestionably  great^ 
which,  by  means  of  long,  persevering,  and  costly 
labor,  this  people  has  already  executed :  and  such 
are  the  still  greater,  which  the  progress  of  mechan- 
ical art  and  the  example  of  their  forefathers  have 
led  them  to  enter  upon  or  to  project.  One  reflec- 
tion, however,  was  continually  present  to  our 
minds,  as  we  were  surveying  the  monuments  of 
thehr  skill  and  courage.  How  powerful  is  the 
will  of  man  over  the  elements  of  nature,  and  yet 
how  feeble  and  evanescent  is  all  he  does !  Let 
his  hand  cease  to  labor  here  for  a  single  season, 
and  the^nits  of  years  upon  years  of  victory  are 
lost.  Withhold  only  for  a  few  months  his  engi- 
neering industry,  and  the  waters  wOl  resume  thefar 
ancient  dominion,  and  Holland  in  great  part  disap- 
pear. Such  a  reflection  as  this  ought  to  humUe 
us  as  men,  without  diminishing  our  zeal  as  good 
citizens. 

The  enlightened  and  travelled  agriculturist  who 
visits  HoDand,  though  he  candidly  confesses  that 
no  other  country  has  done  so  much — so  extensively 
and  so  well — for  the  mechanical  part  of  agricul- 
ture, will  yet  not  fidl  to  remark  that  even  this 
branch  of  rural  economy  has  hitherto  only  been 
blocked  out  in  the  rough.  Massive  and  magnifi- 
cent operations  have  been  executed,  but  the  refined 
practices  of  what  among  us  b  o&fied  thorough 
draining,  are  scarcely  known.  The  improvements 
in  agricultural  machinery,  which  so  strUdngly  dis- 
tinguish the  present  condition  of  purely  Englisb 
progress,  have  fikewise  been  comparatively  little 
attended  to.  The  Netherland  fanners,  in  general, 
are  entirely  unacquainted  with  our  best  instruments 
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of  cultivation,  our  clod-crushers,  our  drill  machines, 
our  manure-distiibuters  and  dibblers,  our  steaming 
apparatus,  linseed-crushers,  chaff-cutters,  and  the 
host  of  new  implements,  to  which  the  advance  of 
the  art  in  Great  Britain  has  given  birth. 

In  regard  to  thorough  drainage,  indeed,  there 
are  some  nice  questions  to  be  solved,  before  it  can 
be  pronounced  with  certainty,  that  it  may  or  ought 
to  be  introduced  universally  in  Holland.  In  the 
higher  clay  lands  of  the  province  of  Utrecht,  and 
of  other  districts,  where  there  is  a  sufficient  natural 
&11  to  admit  of  the  introduction  of  tile  and  stone 
drains  at  two  to  four  feet  from  the  surface,  the 
propriety  aod  profit  of  such  drainage  are  not  to 
be  doubted.  The  accomplishment  of  this  object 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  cares  of 
their  local  and  general  agricultural  societies.  Those 
who  are  aware  of  the  millions  of  money  we  are 
now  wisely  spending  for  this  object,  will  wonder 
that  a  covered  drain  or  draining  tile  has  hardly 
ever  been  seen  in  the  rural  districts  of  Hol- 
land. 

Again,  the  high  moorlands  and  heaths  ate  not 
beyond  the  reach  of  improvement  from  thb  mode 
of  drainage.  Saturated  with  ochrey  matter  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface,  no  plants  can 
entrust  their  roots  to  the  unwholesome  under-soil. 
Hence  they  are  barely  verdant  with  a  scanty  herb- 
age. But  permit  the  rains  to  descend,  and  escape 
at  regular  intervals  through  systematic  channels 
underneath,  and  the  poLsonous  ochre  wiU  be  grad- 
ually washed  away,  and  the  soil  prepared  for  those 
further  steps  by  which  its  permanent  improvemeut 
is  to  be  brought  about. 

But  the  poldered  or  low-lying  lands  are  in  a 
different  and  more  difficult  position.  The  water 
in  the  open  ditches,  by  which  they  are  drained, 
rarely  stands  more  than  twelve  inches  below  the 
general  level  of  the  fields,  while  in  winter  it  not 
unfrequently  covers  them  altogether.  In  these 
circumstances,  it  appears  at  first  sight  impossible 
to  introduce  anything  like  a  system  of  thorough 
djrainage.  If  the  water  is  to  stand  so  high,  there 
can  be  no  out&ll  for  covered  drains  inserted  at  a 
depth  likely  to  be  useful  in  materially  increasing 
the  produce  of  the  land. 

Our  British  experience  has  established,  that  the 
removal  of  the  water  to  a  depth  of  three  feet  from 
the  sur&ce  in  all  land  from  which  an  outfall  can 
be  obtained,  is  profitable ;  pays  the  expense  of  the 
operation,  and  leaves  a  fair  profit  on  the  under- 
taking. Assnnung,  then,  that  this  result  of  our 
home  experience  may  guide  our  opinion  concerning 
what  would  follow  in  untried  circumstances,  we 
shall  be  justified  in  concluding  that  the  fertility  of 
the  poldered  lands  of  every  kind  in  Holland  would 
be  increased,  by  going  deeper,  and  exhausting  the 
water  to  a  depth  of  three  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  cultivated  or  pasture  land.  In  regard  to  the 
latter,  perhaps  a  flooding  in  the  winter,  if  not  per- 
mitted to  injure  the  under  drains,  might  not  only 
be  allowable,  but  might  even  be  attended  with 
good  efifocts.  The  ^>paient  difficulty  is  to  efi^ 
this  new  operation.     The  polders  are  at  present 


dried  by  wind  or  steam  power,  sufficient  to  lift  the 
water  only  the  number  of  feet  now  considered 
requisite.  To  lift  it  two  or  three  feet  higher,  so 
as  to  reduce  by  so  much  the  level  of  the  water  in 
the  ditches,  might  require  new  adjustments,  and 
further  outlay  which  prudence  would  by  no  means 
recommend.  In  many  localities,  however,  as  we 
have  ascertained  by  personal  inquiry,  the  exist- 
ing  ditches  might  be  deepened,  and  the  water  in 
them  lowered,  without  any  addition  to  the  power 
employed.  Where  such  is  the  case,  experience 
seems  to  say  that  the  next  profitable  step  in  the 
mechanical  improvement  of  the  sea-bom  land,  is  to 
lower  the  water  to  a  sufficient  depth,  and  drain  it 
thoroughly,  according  to  our  Deanston  system. 
In  other  localities,  where  the  capabilities  of  the 
power  employed  are  already  exhausted,  time,  alone 
can  be  expected  to  bring  about  a  condition  of 
things  in  which  such  thorough  drainage  can  be 
eoonomically  adopted.  But  by  degrees  the  steam- 
engine,  as  in  the  flats  of  our  eastern  counties,  will 
supersede  the  windmill  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
Netherlands ;  and,  should  the  practice  we  have 
suggested  prove  successful  elsewhere,  the  ad- 
ditional power  can  easily  be  provided  in  the  new 
erections. 

There  is,  however,  a  counter  experience  to 
combat,  before  this  recommendation  will  be  lis 
tened  to  among  the  practical  men  by  whom  the 
Dutch  polders  and  the  English  fens  are  now 
formed.  The  command  of  the  water  which  they 
now  possess,  enables  them  to  throw  it  off  when  it 
is  excessive,  and  to  let  it  on  to  the  land — that  is, 
into  the  ditches — when  in  their  opinion  it  is  de- 
ficient. To  high-land  farmers  this  latter  practice 
seems  extraordinary  ;  and  yet  a  fair  show  of  rea- 
son is  advanced  in  its  defence.  When  land  of 
any  kind  is  fully  saturated  with  water,  it  shrinks 
and  cracks  in  the  drying.  The  wettest  land, 
therefore,  cracks  and  yawns  the  most,  when  the 
drought  of  summer  comes.  Clay  soils  especially 
— ^the  Oxford  day,  for  example,  in  England,  and 
the  carse  clays  in  Scotland — gape  in  an  excessive 
degree,  when  a  length  of  warm  and  dry  weather 
occurs.  The  roots  of  plants  are,  in  consequence, 
compressed  and  parched,  vegetation  withers  or  is 
burned  up,  and  the  evil  is  naturally  attributed  to 
the  want  of  water.*  In  fenny  districts,  therefore, 
and  in  the  Dutch  polders,  the  fiumer  rejoices  that 

*  A  sinanilar  effect  of  frost  upon  tcmie  of  the  fenny  soils 
in  the  Bedford  level,  is  described  by  Mr.  Clarke  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Rowd  Agricultural  Sodety,  *  *  Throog  h- 
ont  the  whole  of  the  feas^  the  land  which  is  not  reel  peat 
soil,  having  a  portion  of  salt  mixed  with  it,  is  liai^le  to 
honeycomb  during  frost :  that  is,  the  frost  separates  alioot 
a  two-inch  stratum  of  the  surface  soil  into  a  net-like  as- 
semblage of  small  lumps,  the  soil  beneath  this  perforated 
crust  remaining  exceedingly  soft  and  light  This  hard 
crust  pinching  the  blades  of  wheat  whilst  the  roots  are 
in  the  loose  earth  bebw,  appeara  to  ri9e^  and  the  young 
plants  are  thus  drawn  out  from  their  roots,  aod  laid  oo 
the  top  of  the  land.  The  pore  black  soil  is  not  subject  to 
this  process,  but  freezes  into  a  solid  piece ;  on  the  lowest 
and  wettest  portions  of  silly  ]>cat  it  does  immense  mis- 
dhief."  The  evil  eflects  of  this  honeycombing  are  in  a 
great  measure  prevented  by  merely  scarifying  the  rape- 
stubbles,  and  sowing  wheat  without  the  previous  use  of  the 
plough. 
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it  is  in  his  power,  from  the  high  level  canals,  to 
let  the  water  occasionally  flow  into  his  ditches ; 
and  thus,  by  maintaining  it  at  its  usual,  and,  ss 
he  considers,  proper,  height,  to  quench  the  thirst 
of  his  parching  corn  and  pastures. 

But  though  the  practice  is  a  good  one  under 
the  cirouinstances,  it  will  become  not  only  un- 
necessary, but  absolutely  hurtful,  whenerer  the 
progress  of  improvement  shall  have  changed  the 
ciroumstances  for  the  better.  In  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  land,  over-saturated  with  water,  the 
air  penetrates  only  a  short  distance  below  its  sur- 
face ;  and  the  roots,  either  of  natural  herbage  or 
of  sown  crops,  confine  themselves  to  the  few  inches 
of  upper  soil  which  are  freest  ftom  water,  and  in 
some  degree  meUowed  by  the  air.  They  draw 
neither  moisture  nor  solid  nutriment  from  the  sofl 
below.  When  the  summer *s  heat  comes,  there- 
fore, and  dries  up  this  shallow  overlying  soil,  the 
roots  aro  compressed  and  dried  up.  Deprived  of 
their  usual  food  and  moisture,  they  naturally 
wither  and  die.  Or  suppose  water  to  rise  in  small 
quantity  from  below,  by  so-called  capillary  attrac- 
tion, it  brings  up  unwhdesome  substances  along 
with  it,  which  the  roots  cannot  drink  in  with  kn- 
punity,  and  thus  the  plant  is  not  only  parched,  but 
also  poisoned.  Let  in  the  water,  however,  to  its 
usual  level,  and  you  both  dilute  the  poison,  and 
refresh  your  crops  with  wholesome  fluid. 

But  amend  the  conditions ;  permanently  abstract 
the  water  by  means  of  a  thorough  drainage,  and 
the  necessity  for  such  supplies  of  under-water  will 
cease.  When  thus  drained,  the  land  would  nat- 
urally open  in  all  directions,  and  allow  the  air  to 
penetrate  deeper.  The  roots,  no  longer  deterred 
by  the  presence  of  superfluous  and  stagnant  water, 
would  gladly  descend  further  in  quest  of  more 
abundant  food ;  and  the  increased  luxuriance  of  the 
herbage  would  show  that  they  were  suooessful  in 
obtaining  it.  The  summer  drought  may  return 
and  parch  it  again  to  the  same  depth  as  before  ; 
but  the  soil,  whether  it  be  a  stiff  clay  or  a  porous 
peat,  will  now  no  longer  open  into  wide  fissures 
as  before,  so  as  to  compress  the  roots ;  while  these 
again,  stretched  in  all  directions  to  a  greater 
depth,  are  drawing  from  a  wholesome  and  un- 
parched  subsoil  the  materials  which  are  necessary 
to  their  continued  growth.  In  reality,  the  same 
state  of  things  will  prevail  there  as  in  all  our 
drained  clay  and  boggy  lands  at  higher  levels, 
where  no  facilities  have  ever  existed  for  letting  on 
water  during  summer  droughts.  It  is  dear,  there- 
fore, we  think,  that  thongrh  there  may  be  good 
reason  for  introducing  water  artificially,  where,  by 
the  uniform  presence  of  too  much  wet,  the  roots 
of  plants  are  confined  to  that  thin  layer  of  surface 
soil  over  which  the  sun  may  be  supposed  to  be 
predominant ;  yet  there  is  no  good  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  such  a  practice  would  be  necessary,  if 
deep  draining  could  be  once  introduced  into  these 
poldered  districts.  The  practice  appears,  in  fact, 
only  an  evidence  of  a  backward  state  of  knowl- 
edge, operating,  as  defective  knowledge  always 


does  in  rural  economy,  in  retarding  the  introduc- 
tion of  better  and  more  profitable  methods. 

In  Lincolnshire  and  our  other  fenny  districts, 
this  practice  of  introducing  fresh  water,  borrowed 
by  them  from  the  Dutch,  is  justified  on  three 
grounds— that  it  serves  as  a  fence  by  filling  the 
ditches,  that  it  gives  drink  to  the  cattle,  and  that 
it  refreshes  the  growing  herbage.  Quick-hedges 
would  do  away  with  the  first  of  these  reasons,  and 
convenient  watering  places  with  the  second; 
while,  as  we  have  shown,  the  third  is  in  reality 
only  an  obstacle  to  improvement.  We  ought  to 
mention,  to  the  credit  of  the  Stretham  and  Water- 
beach  fens  in  Cambridge,  that,  contrary  to  the 
general  opinion,  the  farmers  there  consider  that 
the  waters  should  be  kept  as  low  as  potaiUe. 
After  the  first  slight  evils  which  the  change  might 
occasion  were  once  over,  all,  i-  aie  satisfied,  would 
soon  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  In  the  Deep- 
ing, and,  we  believe,  most  other  fens^  the  adven- 
turers have  a  right  to  admit  the  water  at  their 
pleasure.  The  general  trusts,  or  courts  of  sewers, 
cannot  prevent  them  ;  and  thus  it  not  unfrequently 
h^pens,  that,  while  the  steam-engine  is  at  work 
to  drain  the  fen  at  one  end,  the  adventurers  are 
admitting  the  water  by  means  of  their  sluices  at 
the  other!  We  have  ourselves  examined  this 
question  on  the  spot,  with  a  desire  to  arrive  at  the 
troth ;  and  our  present  persuasion  is,  that,  even 
on  those  more  peaty  portions  of  the  fen  country, 
where  the  clay  for  gaulting  or  top-dressing  the 
surface  is  dug  from  a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet, 
the  necessity  for  fresh  water,  were  the  land  prop- 
erly drained  and  managed,  is  in  a  great  degree 
imaginary. 

In  Holland,  this  tHorough  drainage  is  a  question 
as  important,  perhaps,  in  a  sanitary,  as  in  an  agri- 
culture! point  of  view.  The  province  of  Zealand 
— ^including  all  the  iriands  at  the  mouths  of  the 
Maese  and  Scheldt,  formed  of  sea  slime  in  the  way 
we  have  described — is  of  almost  inexhaustib!e  rich- 
ness, fertile  in  corn  and  madder ;  but  prurient  also 
in  fevera,  and  inhabited  by  a  people  of  sickly 
looks,  feeble  frame,  and  unhealthy  constitution, 
who  are  intolerant  oi  fatigue.  The  young  recruits 
for  the  army  scarcely  endure  the  weight  of  the 
musket,  till  a  year's  training  in  the  higher  country 
has  fcrren  a  sounder  tone  to  their  lungs,  and 
strength  to  their  unsteady  limbs.  Dyked  in,  and, 
where  necessary,  scooped  dry  by  water-wheels,  the 
soil  is  still  rife  in  pestilential  miasmata.  Cattle 
fatten,  but  sheep  rot  upon  it;  and,  though  in 
favorable  yeare  it  yields  excellent  crops,  yet  the 
produce  is  greatly  at  the  mercy  of  the  seasons. 
Deepen  the  main  ditches,  however,  in  these  ridi 
poldere,  pump  out  the  water  to  a  lower  depth  by 
at  least  a  couple  of  feet,  insert  covered  drains  so 
as  thoroughly  to  dry  them,  and  we  are  certain, 
that  not  only  would  the  land  be  more  cheaply 
worked,  the  harvests  more  secure,  and  the  crops 
of  every  kind  greater  on  the  average  of  years,  but 
they  would  be  reaped  also  and  consumed  by  a 
healthier  and  happier,  a  more  long-lived  and  more 
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numerous,  race  of  men.  In  this  aspect,  the  kind 
of  drainage  we  are  recommending  is  no  longer  a 
mere  question  of  rural  economy :  it  must  take  its 
place  among  the  gravest  considerations  of  philan- 
thropy and  national  well-being. 

We  have  said  tliat  the  progress  of  agricuhnre 
in  every  country  is  marked  by  two  periods — the 
mechaaical  and  the  chemical.  In  Holland,  the 
rough  portion  of  the  mechanical  period  has  been 
passed  through  magnifiently,  while  its  more 
refined  afler-operations  have  not  yet  been  suffi- 
ciently studied.  The  force  of  the  country  has 
hitherto  been  expended  in  adding  to  the  available 
surface  of  the  kingdom.  It  has  not  been  so  gen- 
erally recollected,  that,  when  we  make  a  given 
breadth  of  land  yield  a  double  produce,  we  con- 
tribute as  much  to  a  country^s  strength  and  great- 
ness, as  by  adding  another  equal  breadth  to  its 
actual  area. 

The  chemical  period  occupies  itself  exclusively 
with  the  means  of  inducing  this  increased  produc- 
tiveness. Mechanics  having  done  its  part,  says  to 
Chemistry,  *'  Here  is  dry  land-— day,  or  gravel,  or 
8andy  down,  or  naked  heath,  or  elevated  peat. 
How  are  we  to  grow  remunerating  crops  on  each 
of  these  soils  ?  How  are  those  already  lemunet^ 
ating  to  be  rendered  still  more  profitable  t" 

In  early  times,  chemistry  returned  no  sdantific 
answer  to  questions  such  as  these,  and  undertook 
to  prescribe  neither  rules  nor  systems,  by  which 
the  objects  specified  in  them  might  be  attained. 
As  a  scienee,  it  was  then  unknown,  and  its  re- 
sources and  appliances  unsuspected.  But,  at  pres- 
ent, every  successful  practice  struck  out  by  the 
tentative  or  trial  method,  and  from  time  to  time 
included  in  the  approved  code  of  rural  operations, 
finds  its  explanation  in  the  disooYeries  of  modem 
chemistry.  Errors  of  practice  are  corrected,  and 
causes  of  fitilure  made  clear.  The  rocks  and  ree£s 
which  lie  in  the  way  of  agricultural  improvement 
are  mapped  out ;  deeper  and  more  direct  channels 
brought  to  light ;  and  new  methods  suggested,  by 
which  not  only  are  known  ends  to  be  attained  more 
completely  and  more  economically  than  befiire,  but 
objects  also  realized,  which  have  hitherto  been 
oonsidered  unattainable. 

The  doctrine,  economy,  composition,  prepara- 
tion, and  skilful  use  of  manures-— how  wonderfully 
have  all  these  points  been  illustrated  and  developed 
in  late  years !  What  the  plant  oonsists  of — how, 
and  with  what  substances  it  is  fed — what  the  sml 
naturally  contains — how  it  is  to  be  improved,  so 
that  what  is  present  in  it  may  be  made  readily 
available  to  the  plant,  and  what  it  lacks  be  in  the 
best  way  supplied — ^where  the  kinds  of  food  neces- 
sary to  the  plant  are  to  be  obtained  most  abun- 
dantly, and  how  applied  most  profitably  to  the  soil 
— what  effects  climate,  situation,  and  tillage  exer^ 
cise  upon  the  fertility  of  the  land,  and  upon  the 
fertilizing  virtues  of  whatever  is  laid  upon,  or 
mixed  with  it ; — these,  and  hundreds  of  similar 
questions,  all  involving  or  suggesting  peculiar  modes 
of  practice,  are  arising  daUy,  where  culture  is  pros- 
ecuted as  an  advancing  art — and  they  are  solved 


especially  by  chemical  research.  They  aie  all 
indude^}  therefore,  under  what  we  call  the  chem- 
ical division  of  agriculture. 

As  req[>ects  this  branch  of  agriculture,  Holland 
has  at  least  as  much  lee-way  to  make  up,  as  in 
regard  to  her  thorough  drainage.  We  do  not  say 
this  by  way  of  disparagement,  but  as  a  matter  ik 
&ct,  which  has  fallen  under  our  personal  obser- 
vation. She  has  therefore  another  .great  step  to 
take,  by  which  not  only  the  produce  of  her  fields 
may  be  increased,  but  Uie  intelligence  also  of  her 
rural  population  enlarged,  and  their  intellectual 
position  elevated.  Rescue  the  practice  of  agricul- 
ture firom  the  trammels  of  a  dull  routine,  the  time- 
honored  custom  of  the  country ;  convert  it  into  an 
experimental  art,  by  making  the  proceedings  upon 
the  £urm  consist  of  a  series  of  well-devised  and 
thoughtful  trials,  of  which  the  results  are  car^ully 
observed  and  accurately  recorded  :  do  this,  and  the 
farmer  is  unconsciously  raised  into  the  intelligent 
cultivator  of  a  most  interesting  branch  of  natural 


A  large  portion  of  the  snrfiice  of  Holland  is 
covered  with  peat,  naturally  dry  and  somewhat 
elevated,  (the  hooge  veenen ;)  while  another  con- 
sists of  sandy  downs  and  unproductive  heath. 
Yet,  even  in  Sir  William  Temple's  time,  there 
must  have  been  great  exaggeration  in  his  state- 
ment, that  "  they  employed  more  men  to  repair  the 
dykes  than  all  the  com  in  the  provinces  would 
maintain."  The  ignorance  of  Davies  is  far  more 
inexcusable,  since  it  regards  a  point  so  easily  ascer- 
tained. He  asserts,  in  his  HUiory  of  Holland,  that 
*'  the  soil  snatched  firom  the  ocean  »  too  poor  and 
ungrateful  to  be  worth  the  labor  of  cultivation  ;*' 
— the  trath  being,  that  it  yidds  easy  and  rich 
returns  of  wheat,  fiax,  tobacco,  madder,  and  other 
valuable  crops. 

It  is  neverthdess  trae,  that  many  parts  of  Hol- 
land yield  little  agricukurd  produce.  The  reader 
will  readily  understand  how  one  or  more  branches 
of  improvement  may  be  neglected  in  a  country, 
when  Us  whole  mind  and  energies  are  turned  ioto 
another.  How  have  the  cold  uplands  in  Scotland 
and  the  intractable  days  in  England  been  neg- 
lected during  the  last  half  century,  in  favor  of  the 
more  easily  managed  turnip  and  barley  soils !  And 
so  the  high  veens  of  Friesdand  and  Grroningen, 
the  sandy  tract  of  the  Vduwe  between  Araheim 
and  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  the  heaths  of  North 
Brabant,  have  sufilered  firom  the  want  of  skilful 
chemicd  cultivation.  Upon  these  tracts,  the  pru- 
dent applications  of  this  branch  of  sdence  are,  we 
hefieve,  likdy  to  succeed  beyond  the  most  sanguine 
expeetations. 

The  high  veens  of  Friesdand  are  chiefly  vdua- 
ble  as  mines  of  peat,  which,  by  the  construction  of 
canals  through  them,  is  shipped  on  the  spot,  and 
thence  conveyed  to  the  southern  and  western  mar- 
kets. The  surface,  however,  is  extensively  culti- 
vated for  the  growth  of  buckwheat.  It  is  pared 
and  burned,  the  ashes  spread,  and  the  seed  sown 
and  harrowed  in,  and  in  due  course  the  harvest 
reaped.  But  no  manure  is  added>>and  afte&the 
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erop  10  carried  off,  the  surfibce  is  left  to  itself  for 
an  interval  of  from  five  to  twenty  years ;  it  has 
then  become  covered  with  a  poor  herbage,  and 
admits  of  being  again  homed,  and  cropped  with 
buckwheat.  The  sowing  of  grass  seeds,  to  hasten 
the  growth  of  herbage,  is  almost  unknown.  The 
culture  of  artificial  grasses,  indeed,  has  scarcely 
gained  admittance  as  a  generally  approved  practice 
into  any  province  of  Holland.  A  few  hundred- 
weights of  clover  sQed  a  year  are  all  that  is  required 
to  supply  the  large  market  of  Amsterdam.  The 
sowing  of  artificial  grasses,  therefore,  appears  to 
be  one  of  those  new  practices,  by  the  introduction 
of  which  large  tracts  of  land  are  to  be  rendered 
more  productive,  while,  by  the  use  of  easily  trans- 
ported manures,  more  frequent  crops  of  com  also 
will  be  raised,  even  upon  the  now  unproductive 


There  is  one  feature  in  the  high  veens  of  Hol- 
land which  is  not  undeserving  the  serious  atteo^ 
tien  of  practical  men  and  improving  proprietois, 
especially  in  western  Scotland  and  in  Ireland  :-— 
this  is  the  strong  natural  tendency  to  grow  wood, 
which  many  of  them  exhibit.  In  the  lower  Teens 
of  North  Holland  and  elsewhere,  which  axe  pol* 
deied,  willow  garths  are  numerous  aad  luxuriant, 
and  ash  coppice  thrives  well.  The  former  supply 
wattling  fin:  the  dyhes,  the  latter  hoops  for  casiis, 
for  which  they  are  highly  esteemed.  On  the 
higher,  generally  dry  veens,  naJtural  woods  and 
thickets  arise — of  ashy  beech»  poplar,  birch,  oak, 
and  other  broad-leaved  trees.  These  sometimes 
attain  to  so  large  a  size,  that^  when  cut  down, 
they  have  in  several  instances  been  left  where  they 
grew,  because  the  softness  of  the  bog  did  not  admit 
of  their  remavaL  Artificial  plantations  are  also 
made  upon  these  dry  peats.  A  trench  isdug  along 
the  side  of  the  istended  plantation,  and  the  surface 
layer  thrown  forward  into  the  trench,  the  depth 
turned  over  varying  from  two  to  six  feet.  The 
trees,  all  broad-leaved,  are  planted  immediately  on 
the  new  surface,  and  they  grow  with  a  rapidity 
proportioned  to  the  depth  of  the  previous  trench- 
ing. 

There  is,  we  believe,  little  essential  difilerence 
in  the  nature  of  this  Frieseland  peat,  and  that  of 
our  dry,  brown,  and  spongy  Scotch  and  Irish 
mosses ;  nor  any  difference  in  their  natural  drain- 
age or  climate,  of  a  kind  to  prevent  such  planta- 
tions from  succeeding  as  well  with  us.  In  this 
country,  the  conifers  have  hitherto  been  thought 
most  suited  to  these  situations;  and  have  been 
extensively  planted,  perhaps  vrithout  sufficient  re- 
gard being  had  to  the  quality  of  the  moss,  and  to 
the  indications  of  local  circumstances.  These  pine 
plantations,  as  a  general  rule,  have  not  succeeded 
in  growing  profitable  timber.  The  stems  of  oaks, 
beeches,  chesnuts,  hazels,  and  other  broad-leaved 
trees,  which  so  often  occur  in  our  bogs,  appear  to 
indicate  the  kind  of  wood  which  once  throve  there, 
and  to  recommend  the  varieties  which  we  should 
endeavor  to  restore.  In  the  fenny  districts  of  Lin- 
colnshire, the  higher  bogs  abound  with  stems  of 
trees,  most  of  which  are  oak ;  while,  in  the  lower 


fens,  they  are  usually  of  fir.*  So  far  as  the  higher 
bogs  are  concerned,  this  accords  with  Dutch  expe* 
rience.  In  the'  north  of  Ireland,  also,  the  roots 
and  stems  of  the  oak  are  more  numerously  met 
with  than  those  of  pines ;  in  the  black  bog,  the 
former ;  in  the  red.  which  is  less  consolidated,  the 
latter.  In  draining  a  single  acre  of  the  black  bog, 
a  friend  of  ours  took  out  nine  tons  of  oak,  in  such 
preservation  as  nearly  to  pay  the  whole  expense 
bf  the  improvement.  The  trees  are  found  at  all 
depths,  in  moss  from  t^n  to  thirty  feet  deep,  show- 
ing that  they  have  grown  not  only  on  the  subja- 
cent clay,  but  on  the  peat  also,  and  at  various 
periods  during  its  increasing  depth.  On  the  light 
bogs  the  Scotch  fir  will  come  to  maturity,  while 
the  larch  will  grow  well  only  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
years.  The  oak  often  dies  when  planted  in  the 
young  state  upon  moss  land,  on  which  it  will  grow 
well  when  sovni  in  the  aoom  in  patdies,  and  then 
thinned  out.  This  is  the  natural  way  of  planting 
oaks  in  the  origmal  forests.  They  take  more 
kindly  to  a  soil  to  which  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed firom  their  infhncy.  On  the  whole,  there- 
fore, we  strongly  recommend  the  more  extended 
trial  of  broad-leaved  trees  upon  our  peaty  soils ; 
giving  them,  however,  a  little  more  previous  drain- 
ing, trenehing,  and  otb^  necessary  kinds  of 
preparation,  than  they  have  hitherto  generally 
obtained. 

The  heaths  and  downs  of  Holland,  poor  natu- 
rally, are  called  also  nngrateful — as  is  too  often 
the  case,  when  to  half  knowledge  or  to  half  culture 
a  soil  refuses  to  yield,  wha;t  liberal  treatment, 
guided  by  skill  and  economy,  can  alone  enaUe  it 
to  produce.  The  example  of  Lbeoln  heath — ^we 
might  say,  also,  the  praotice  foUowpd  on  the  sandy 
soils  of  Flanders — proves  that  on  those  parts  of 
the  Duteh  territory  the  basis  of  an  increased  na- 
tional strength,  independent  of  commerce,  may  yet 
be  laid.  The  time  is  past,  when,  as  a  matter  of 
national  policy  and  defence,  it  can  be  esteemed 
desirable  to  maintain  a  stretch  of  uncultivated  ter- 
ritory along  the  frontiers  of  adjoining  kingdoms. 
From  Antwerp  to  Breda,  and  on  the  heaths  of 
Cleves,  Utrecht,  and  Gueldres,  com  may  be  per- 
suaded to  grow  in  times  of  peace :  in  that  case, 
when  war  threatens,  the  very  productiveness  of 
the  country  will  present  a  barrier  to  its  approadi. 
The  greater  the  evils  whidi  war  is  likely  to  infiict, 
the  more  the  chances  of  its  unnecessary  occurrence 
will  be  diminished.  But  the  chemistry  of  agri- 
culture must  be  better  undetstood,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  its  principles  more  widely  dififused  among 
all  classes  interested  in-  the  soil,  heibre  the  revo- 
lution, to  which  we  are  looking  forward,  can  be 
brought  about. 

Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  dwdl  upon  the 
less  agreeable  task  of  pointing  out  the  various 
defects  or  oversights,  which,  amid  all  our  admira- 
tion of  the  mechanical  exertions  of  the  Dutch,  we 

♦In  some  of  the  low  fens  neor  Marshland  in  Norfolk, 
numerous  fir-trees  and  roots  are  taken  up  every  year  as 
the  plouffh  touches  them  ;  and  the  farm-j-ards  may  lie 
seen  v^ed  round  with  them. 
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have  discerned  in  the  detailed  practice  of  their 
agriculture — their  neglect  of  root  crops,  for  exam- 
ple, of  the  rich  manure  they  yield,  and  of  the 
composts  of  the  Scottish  and  English  fi&rmers. 
We  may  present,  however,  one  or  two  familiar 
illustrations  of  the  way  in  which  home-produced 
materials  for  chemical  improvements  are  overlooked. 

Among  the  great  promoters  of  turnip  husbandry 
in  our  own  country,  has  been  the  use  of  bones  as  a 
manure.  By  some  persons,  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  what  science  has  really  done,  it  is  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  triumphs  of  chemistry  in  its  appli- 
cation to  agriculture,  that  it  has  suggested  a  method 
of  dissolving,  and  thus  more  economically  applying, 
crushed  bones  to  the  land.  But  it  is  more  impor- 
tant to  our  present  purpose,  that  the  principle  upon 
which  the  employment  of  this  manure  is  based, 
has  been  shown  by  chemists  to  be  one  of  neces- 
sary and  universal  application.  It  must  be  as 
useful  in  Holland  as  it  has  been  fbund  in  £ngland> 
and  other  countries ;  though  the  employment  of 
bones  in  this  way  has  not,  we  believe,  as  yet  been 
at  all  introduced  into  Holland.  The  Jews  there, 
as  is  the  case  in  many  parts  of  the  world  with  the 
humblest  of  the  huckster  population,  collect,  sell, 
and  finally  export  them,  chiefly  to  our  eastern 
ports.  'Die  English  fields  are  thus  enriched  by 
what,  if  retained  at  home,  would  make  the  land 
of  HoUand  more  fertile,  and  so  strengthen  its  na- 
tional resources. 

The  practice  of  improving  formers  in  the  Bed- 
ford level,  who  almost  universally  raise  their  turnip 
crops  by  means  of  bones,  may  be  considered  as 
sufficient  proof  that  this  manure  is  well  adapted 
for  such  peaty  soils  as  occur  in  the  poldered  fields 
of  Holland.  Whether  fiurms  are  under  green  crops 
and  artificial  grasses,  or  are  growing  com  and  colza, 
it  will  equally  improve  them.  But  it  is  more  es- 
pecially suitable  to  those  extensive  dairy  pastures, 
firom  which  for  centuries  the  exportation  of  cheese 
has  been  largely  carried  on.* 

In  our  own  island,  no  district  in  this  respect  so 
closely  resembles  the  dairy  pastures  of  Holland,  as 
the  county  of  Chester.  From  time  immemorial, 
cheese  has  been  made  and  sent  out  from  it  in  large 
quantities.  Its  celebrated  pastures  in  consequence 
almost  imperceptibly  deteriorated.  When  bones 
were  introduced  as  a  manure  in  England,  and  their 
use  upon  arable  lands  had  been  found  so  profitable, 
it  was  natural  to  try  them  also  upon  grass.  The 
experiment  failed  in  many  places :  but,  in  Cheshire, 
the  return  was  most  remarkable.  The  value  of 
the  grass-land,  to  which  bones  were  applied,  was,  in 
many  instances,  increased  five  times :  and  the  good 
effects  have  continued  visible  for  twenty  or  thirty 
years.  At  present,  the  tenantry  willingly  pay 
eight  per  cent,  upon  the  cost  to  the  landlord,  on  his 
undertaking  to  bone  for  them  their  weaker  pastures. 

*The  qaantity  of  cheese  sold  in  1846,  in  tbe  two  towns 
of  Alkmaar  and  Parmerende,  in  the  middle  of  the  great 
polders  of  North  Holland,  was  four  millions  four  hundred 
thousand  Netherland  pounds  in  the  former,  and  one  mil- 
lion three  hundred  thousand  in  the  latter.  In  the  TexeK 
thirty-two  thoasand  pounds  of  ewe-milk  cheese  Vere  sold 
in  the  same  year. 


The  reason  of  this  vast  improvement  was  speed- 
ily pointed  out  by  a  chemical  examination  of  milk 
and  cheese  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  bones  on  the 
other.  Among  other  results  of  this  examination, 
it  appeared,  that  the  milk  of  the  cow  actually  con- 
tains a  considerable  proportion  of  the  substance  of 
true  bone ;  and  that  every  cow  which  has  a  calf 
*'  robe  the  soil  in  its  food  every  year  of  the  mate- 
rials of  eighty-two  pounds  of  bone-dust.  A  ton 
of  bones  every  twenty-seven  years  would  be  neces- 
sary to  restore  this.*'*  A  full-grown  ox  or  horse, 
on  the  other  hand,  returns  to  the  land  in  its  drop- 
pings as  much  as  it  crops  in  the  form  of  herbage. 
Only  that  which  is  carried  to  market  is  lost  to  the 
soil.  Long  devotion  to  dahy-husbandry,  must, 
therefore,  have  withdrawn  flrom  the  fields  of 
Cheshire  a  vast  quantity  of  the  material  of  bones. 
But  this  substance  is  as  necessary  to  the  growth 
of  the  herbage,  as  it  is  to  the  secretions  of  the 
animal :  and  therefore  the  grass  languished,  and 
became  impoverished  on  the  so  exhausted  land. 
But,  when  the  bones  had  been  artificially  added, 
this  deficiency  was  supplied — the  herbage  recov- 
ered its  luxuriance — the  materials  for  making  milk 
were  once  more  afifbrded  to  the  cattle — and  the 
produce  in  cheese,  and  the  rentage  value  of  the 
land,  were  proportionally  augmented. 

So  ought  it  to  be  in  Holland,  under  equally  ju- 
dicious treatment.  Its  poldered  pastures,  it  is  true, 
difiler  somewhat  in  their  circumstances  from  those 
of  Cheshire.  The  waters  that  make  their  way  by 
leakage  through  the  soil  from  the  upper  rivers,  and 
are  lifted  out  by  the  pumps  and  scoop-wheels,  may 
bring  mineral  and  vegetable  food  of  various  kinds 
to  the  roots  of  the  herbage,  which  cannot,  from 
similar  sources,  reach  our  Cheshire  fields ;  but  it 
is  much  to  be  doubted,  whether  what  the  land  gains 
in  this  way  can,  in  any  degree,  make  up  what  ex- 
isting causes  yeariy  take  away  firom  it.  We  be- 
lieve, that,  on  the  whole,  the  grass-lands  of  Hol- 
land are  as  much  in  want  of  assistance  as  our  own. 
In  the  case  of  many  of  the  polders,  (especially  such 
as  are  based  upon  the  low  peaty  tracts,)  bone-dust 
would  not  only  renovate  the  pastures,  but  would 
impart  to  them  a  richness  they  never  before  poe- 
sesBcd.  Of  course,  in  proportion  as  their  bones 
are  applied  at  home,  the  fields  of  Great  Britain 
will  be  deprived  of  a  part  of  theur  usual  supply ; 
and  so  far  our  country  will  be  the  loser.  But 
knowledge,  besides  being  a  universal  possession,  is 
progressive  in  its  nature,  and  rejoices  in  contending 
against  new  difficulties.  Let  Holland,  therefore, 
in  justice  to  herself,  apply  her  own  bones  to  her 
own  land.  Other  sources  are  open  to  English  en- 
terprise, and  other  means  of  fertility  lie  waiting  in 
the  storehouses  of  yet  undeveloped  science. 

Again,  the  oily  seeds  are  cultivated  to  a  great 
extent,  especially  in  North  Holland ;  and  lint  and 
colia  oils  expre^ed.  Our  English  experience  has 
shown  that  the  compressed  cake  or  residue  which 
remains  from  the  rape  or  colza,  is  a  very  valuable 

*  John8ton*8  Ledurea  on  AgricuJlural  Chemiatry  and 
Chology.    Sd  edit.,  p.  791.  /^^  t 
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minoTe ;  aocofdipglj,  h  is  iH^>OIted  largely,  and 
«jpplied  immediately  to  the  land.  Among  Dutch 
OurmeTS,  we  believe,  tki«  use  of  it  is  very  little 
pvactiaed  ;  yet  why  should  not  their  own  fields  be 
manured  and  fertilized  with  tiiat  whaoh  English  far- 
mers can  afford  to  import  and  pay  for! 

On  the  sabjeet  of  manores,  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  quoting,  and  not  without  reason,  the  economical 
practices  of  the  Flemish  garden  farmers.  They 
certainly  know  how  to  save  and  mix  up  manures 
of  all  kinds  in  their  tanks,  and  they  apply  them 
skilfully,  at  frequent  interrals— chiefly  in  the  liquid 
^r  semi-fluid  form — and  with  much  economy.  To 
this  their  light  and  sandy  soils  have  compelled  them. 
But  they  are  by  no  means  masters  of  that  species 
of  skill,  which  on  Lincoln  heath,  with  a  similar  but 
perhaps  still  worse  soil,  has,  by  a  difl^rent  manage- 
ment on  the  large-farm  system,  raised  crops  quite 
as  remunerative,  and  enabled  the  land  to  pay  a 
higher  rent.  Nor  are  they  acquainted  with  those 
resources  of  portable  manures,  which  at  once  char- 
acterize the  present  state  of  British  agriculture,  and 
indicate  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  our  most 
skilful  dinners  now  possess.  Dutch  farmers  can- 
not in  general  lay  claim  even  to  the  molts  of 
Flemish  husbandry  ;*  while  the  application  of  our 
portable  and  artificial  manures  has  scarcely  begun 
to  be  introduced.  The  rape  cake,  which  enriches 
our  wheat  fields,  and  the  linseed  cake,  to  which, 
among  English  counties,  those  on  our  east  coast 
are  so  much  indebted,  come  to  us  in  frequent  car- 
goes from  the  numerous  oil-mills  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Amsterdam. 

From  Rotterdam,  and  from  Harlingen  in  Friese- 
land,  cattle  are  now  exported  in  great  numbers  to 
the  fkiglish  market.  This  new  outlet  for  their 
produce  ought  to  draw  their  attention  to  the  feed- 
ing of  stock,  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  yearly 
return  of  com,  through  the  increased  produce  of 
manure,  as  well  as  of  providing  more  and  better 
beef.  The  use  of  prepared  and  artificial  food  for 
cattle — the  production  of  enriching  manure,  by 
consuming  their  oily  seeds  or  the  refuse  of  their 
oil-mills — and  the  tram  of  improved  practices  which 
accompany  these  processes,  are  unseen  on  the 
Dutch  homesteads.  When  cake  and  linseed  or 
bean-crushers,  and  chaflf-cutters,  appear  among 
their  common  implements,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  national  produce  of  flax  and  rape  are  in  the 
way  of  being  employed  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
contribute,  in  the  greatest  possible  degree,  to  the 
national  advantage. 

We  have  heard  Netherlanders  lament  that  the 
agriculture  of  their  country  is  not  now  what  it  was 
in  former  times ;  that,  two  centuries  ago,  Dutch- 
men were  in  request  as  agricultural  improvers  in 
almost  every  part  of  Europe ;  whereas,  now,  their 
services  are  nowhere  called  for.  These  regrets 
over  the  past,  as  far  as  they  refer  to  agriculture, 
and  not  to  gardening,  are  founded,  however,  on  a 

*  A  plan  is  now  under  consideration  for  collecting  & 

Cirt  or  the  waste  of  the  large  towns  of  Rotterdam,  dtc., 
therto  discharged  into  the  canals,  and  sending  it  in  the 
fluid  form  in  covered  boats  into  the  provinces,  where  the 
want  ofmanare  is  most  severely  felt. 
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nusconception.  Netherland  fanners  are  not  less 
skilful  now,  but  they  have  stood  comparatively 
still,  and  have  been  absorbed  in  their  own  peculiar 
forms  of  improvement,  while  other  nations  have 
been  advancing.  So  long  as  there  were  low  and 
fenny  lands  to  drain,  and  great  drains  to  be  blocked 
out  and  rendered  efllcient,  Dutch  drainers  were  in 
request.*  But  after  this  first  epoch  was  past,  and 
the  second  mechanical  step  had  to  be  taken — more 
e^^ecially ,  since  the  purely  chemical  period  has  been 
entered  upon — the  Dutchmen  were  no  longer  of 
use,  and  were  therefore  no  longer  sought  after  in 
foreign  lands.  At  the  present  day  they  have  much 
both  to  learn  and  practise,  befcnre  they  shall  have 
placed  their  country  generally  on  that  productive 
level  to  which  it  is  capable  of  being  raised,  or  shall 
have  brought  up  their  rural  populatibn  to  that  point 
of  intelligence  and  skill  whicd  can  render  their  aid 
desirable  in  other  countries — at  least  in  countries 
as  far  advanced  as  Great  Britab  and  Ireland. 

But  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  these  higher 
objects  will  henceforth  be  aimed  at  with  clearer 
views  by  the  agriculturists  of  the  'Netherlands. 
They  are  not  unobservant  of  what  is  now  doing  in 
other  countries.  Zealous  and  enlightened  citizens 
are  anxious  to  help  on  a  better  state  of  things,  and 
by  the  diffusion  of  new  knowledge,  both  practica« 
and  scientific,  to  give  to  their  countrymen  new 
power  over  the  land  they  till.  Leyden,  and 
Utrecht,  and  Groningen,  have  their  learned  bot- 
anists, geologists,  and  chemists — the  illustrious 
Mulder  in  the  van  of  these — all  eager  advocates 
for  agricultural  reforms,  and  anxious  to  contribute 
to  their  wider  spread.  The  opposition  which  they 
may  encounter,  and  for  which  they  must  for  some 
time  be  prepared,  is  the  same,  neither  more  nor 
less,  which  agricultural  reformers,  like  all  other 
reformers,  must  reckon  upon  meeting  with. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  scientific  and  patri- 
otic societies  which  exist  in  the  Netherlands,  pro- 
vincial agricultural  societies  have  been  established 
in  Zealand  and  Guelderland.  One  is  now  in 
course  of  organization  also  in  the  province  of  Hol- 
land ;  embracing  all  those  objects,  in  reference 
both  to  live  stock  and  to  the  improvement  of  land, 
to  which  the  views  of  the  present  time  are  princi- 
pally directed.  An  annual  agricultural  congress 
has  been  held  during  the  last  two  years,  on  the 
model  of  the  Grerman  meetings ;  but,  like  them, 

*  Their  services  were  sometimes  secured  in  ways  which 
our  Dutch  friends  woald  by  no  means  wish  for.  "  In  the 
liatlle  of  1 8th  February,  1662,  between  Blake  and  Van 
Tromp,  many  Dutch  pnsoners  were  taken,  and  five  hun* 
dred  of  them  were  sent  down  to  work  at  the  drainages  of 
the  Bedford  South  Level,  where  they  are  said  to  have  been 
of  much  service.  They  remained  till  1664,  when  the 
peace  enabled  them  to  retom  home." 

We  may  add  to  this  note,  that  after  the  battle  of  Dun- 
bar, when  80  many  of  Leslie's  army  were  taken  prisoners 
by  Cromwell,  nombers  were  sent  down  and  emoloyed  on 
the  Bedford  level,  where  many  of  them  afterwarns  settled. 
In  the  minutes  of  the  proceeaings  of  the  company,  undei 
date  the  3l8t  December,  1661,  we  have  met  with  the  fol- 
lowing  entry: — ** Memor. — To  get  600  Scotch  prisoners 
from  Durham,  to  be  sent  to  Lyune,  according  to  the  order 
lately  made  at  Coancil  of  State."  And  agam,  "  Ordered 
that  the  Scots  that  are  not  yet  furnished  with  clothes,  be 
forthwith  provided  for  here,  according  as  the  Scotch  pris 
oners  were,  and  at  the  same  rates." 
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without  any  of  those  funds,  or  that  permanent  ma- 
chmery,  which  have  made  our  national  societies  so 
useful  to  the  rural  economy  of  the  three  kingdoms. 
A  project  however,  is  now  under  consideration, 
which  will,  in  some  degree,  meet  their  wants.  It 
is  proposed  to  establish  a  general  society  for  the 
whole  kingdom,  on  the  model  of  the  Agricultural 
Chemistry  Association  of  Scotland.  The  society 
is  to  have  its  laboratory  to  analyze,  its  chemist 
skilled  in  agricultural  practice  to  advise  and  ex- 
plain, and  its  lecturers  to  diffuse  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, that  elementary  scientific  knowledge,  which, 
it  now  appears,  can  not  only  be  made  intelligible 
to,  but  can  be  profitably  applied  by,  all. 

Purely  agricultural  schools  also  have  sprung  up. 
A  provincial  school  of  this  kind  has  been  formed 
at  Groningen,  the  seat  of  a  university,  and  in  a 
district  where  some  of  the  most  zealous  improvers 
of  the  Netherlands  reside.  There  is  a  private  ag- 
ricultural school  in  the  neighborhood  of  Utrecht, 
in  which  scientific  instruction  occupies  a  prominent 
place ;  and  the  Prince  of  Hohenzollem  has  lately 
ofiered  his  castle  of  Heerenberg,  on  the  south-east 
of  Guelderland,  and  just  within  the  limits  of  the 
kingdom,  for  the  estaiblishment  of  another  on  an 
extenmve  scale. 

Nor  are  the  humbler  schools  forgotten — the  in- 
struments by  which  the  masses  are  shaped  and 
moulded.  As  in  Scotland,  each  parish  in  the 
Netherlands  has  its  school.  Into  these,  in  the 
rural  districts,  an  effort  is  making  to  introduce  a 
certain  amount  of  industrial  education,  as  far  at 
least  as  relates  to  that  art  by  which  the  pupils,  in 
after  life,  are  for  the  most  part  to  get  their  bread. 
It  is  an  old  regulation  of  the  government,  that  the 
theological  students  at  the  universities  shall  attend 
the  lectures  on  agriculture  ;  that  they  may  thus 
become  useful  advisers  to  their  parishioners,  when 
they  are  settled  in  country  parishes.  This  pre- 
pares them  for  taking  an  interest  in  agricultural 
instruction,  and  for  superintending  and  directing  it, 
when  introduced  into  the  local  schools. 

All  these  things  show  that  the  mind  of  Hol- 
land is  at  work  upon  this  important  national  ques- 
tion. The  moves  now  making  may  be  bad  ones, 
or,  'from  counter-moves,  may  for  a  while  fail  of 
success.  But  the  waters  of  knowledge,  once  at 
a  certain  height,  cannot  be  long  kept  out.     The 


a  while  be  stopped,  as  is  the  case  with  the  barriers 
which  their  own  river  and  sea  dykes  present,  and 
ordinary  storms  may  be  withstood  ;  but  when  the 
swollen  tide  comes  in,  the  history  of  their  country 
shows  that  no  impediments  can  arrest  it. 

Here  our  space  compels  us  to  doee  our  obser- 
vations upon  Holland  :  but  the  subject  would  be 
incomplete  and  unsatisfactory  to  the  English  reader, 
were  we  to  omit  all  notice  of  what  has  been  done 
in  England  in  the  same  walk  of  agricultural  engi- 
neering. Every  one  has  at  least  heard  of  the 
Bedford  level — the  low  tract  of  fenny  country 
which,  commencing  at  Ely,  runs  north-west  into 
the  valley  of  the  Witham,  bounded  by  the  high 
oolite  country  on  the  west,  and  by  the  estuary  of 


the  Wash  on  the  east.  This  tract  of  country  is 
seventy  or  eighty  miles  in  length,  and  from  twenty 
to  forty  miles  in  width,  and  contains  nearly  seven 
hundred  thousand  acres.  A  less  extensive  tract 
of  low  fen  and  marsh-land  skirts  the  western  side 
of  the  same  oolite  hills,  along  the  lower  part  of  the 
river  Trent,  and  near  its  confluence  with  the 
Yorkshire  Onse,  the  Ayre,  and  the  Don. 

In  many  respects,  this  low  country  of  England 
resembles  that  of  the  Netherlands  ;  and,  firom  the 
earliest  times,  it  has  been  the  scene  of  contention 
and  strife  between  the  labors  of  man,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  efforts  of  the  elements  on  the  other. 
There  are,  however,  circumstances  of  very  striking 
difference  between  the  two  cases— such  as  have 
materially  modified  the  nature  of  the  struggle  in 
the  two  countries,  and  the  degree  of  resolution  and 
perseverance  necessary  to  maintain  it. 

The  physical  structure  and  formation  of  the  great 
level  is  easily  understood.  It  is  skirted  on  the 
west,  as  we  have  said,  by  the  oolite  hills,  from 
among  which  descend  the  six  rivers  of  the  level 
— the  Ouse,  the  Cam,  the  Nen,  the  Welland,  the 
Glen,  and  the  Witham.  The  tourist  who,  from 
these  hills,  travels  towards  the  east  coast,  passes 
first  over  a  sloping  yet  gradually  flattening  zone  of 
dry  land — the  natural  talus  formed  from  the  debris 
of  the  hills  theAnselves.  He  then  finds  himself 
upon  an  apparently  low,  flat,  fenny  country,  (the 
lowland  fen,)  covered  with  peat  of  varying  depth, 
in  which  the  trunks  of  numerous  trees  are  met  with, 
at  first  oaks,  and  afterwards  chiefly  pine.  This 
was  the  site  of  ancient  forests— of  oak  on  the  more 
inland,  and  of  pine  on  the  more  seaward  side — 
which  grew  on  the  subjacent  clay,  and  which  have 
been  succeeded  by  a  growth  of  peat.  He  then 
gently  ascends,  as  he  travels  on,  and  crosses  the 
'*  highland  fen,"  a  region  of  clay  and  clayey  loam 
of  various  degrees  of  tenacity,  on  which  no  peat 
exists,  and  which  does  not  appear  to  have  ever 
been  covered  with  wood.  Beyond  this,  by  another 
almost  imperceptible  ascent,  he  comes  upon  the 
'*  marsh-land,"  formed  by  the  rich  sea  slime  which 
has  been  chiefly  warped  up,  embanked,  and  gained 
from  the  sea  by  human  industry.  Further  on  still, 
lie  the  "  outer  marshes,"  in  the  form  of  a  green 
fringe,  beyond  the  artificial  dykes,  and  these,  in 
their  turn,  are  succeeded  by  long  black  banks  of 


mere  oozings  and  leakages  of  knowledge  may  for  jgrowing  warp,  which  are  uncovered  only  at  the 


recess  of  the  tide.  The  zone  of  peaty  fen  is  about 
eighty  miles  long,  by  ten  broad — that  of  the  more 
seaward  loam  and  salt-marsh  about  forty-five  miles 
long,  by  from  four  to  fifteen  broad. 

The  formation  of  such  a  country  is  easily  un- 
derstood. We  suppose  the  low  land  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills  to  be  formed — perhaps  as  the  land  is 
formed  now — to  be  covered  with  wood,  and  to  be 
washed  by  the  alternate  ebb  and  flow  of  the  inlet 
of  the  German  ocean,  conunonly  called  the  Wash. 
The  rivers  brought  down  their  sediment,  and  lodged 
it  chiefly  at  their  mouths  ;  where  the  meeting  of 
the  waters,  the  fresh  and  the  salt,  occasioned  the 
same  mixed  mineral  and  animal  deposit,  which  we 
have  ahready  described,  when  ^«aking  o£  tho 
digitized  by  CjjOOQIC 
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Rhine.  The  mouths  of  the  rivers  thus  gradually 
became  obstructed,  and  their  beds  raised,  so  that 
when  freshes  came,  they  could  no  longer  contain 
the  floods  which  descended  from  the  western  hills. 
Consequently,  they  often  orerflowed  their  banks, 
drowned  the  forest-land,  and  cut  out  new  channels. 
As  the  deposit  in  question  did  not  ascend  higher 
than  the  tide,  the  outercountry  gradually  increased 
in  elevation,  while  the  inner  country  retained  its 
original  level.  Hence  the  gradual  ascent  to  *the 
'*  highland  fen,"  which  formed,  in  fact,  a  great 
natural  dyke,  or  dam,  by  means  of  which  the  pre- 
viously dry  forest  country  within  it  was  flooded, 
and  gradually  converted  into  a  bog^-or  was  divided 
into  lake,  bog,  and  island,  according  to  the  relative 
natural  elevations  of  its  several  parts.  As  the 
land  grew  in  breadth  towards  the  sea,  the  course 
of  the  rivers  became  more  tortuous  and  obstructed, 
and  the  level  at  which  they  discharged  themselves 
into  the  Wash  higher.  ThuB  the  depth  of  water 
in  the  inner  country  increased,  new  portions  were 
covered  by  it,  and  ide  extent  and  thickness  of  the 
growing  peat  were  constantly  enlarged. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  lowland  district,  was 
peopled  by  a  few  scattered  inhabitants,  who,  by 
the  help  of  fish  and  wild-fowl,  eked  out  the  pre- 
carious subsistence,  which  was  all  that  the  half- 
dried  land  could  yield  to  agricultural  labor.  The 
highland  fen  was  covered  with  a  more  numerous 
people.  The  marsh-land  was  banked  out  from  the 
sea  by  successive  dykes,  as  it  became  available  ; 
and,  finally,  the  low  black  fen  was  improved  by  a 
series  of  operations  carried  on  with  great  perse- 
verance, though  with  various  degrees  of  intelligence 
and  skill,  and  only  during  the  last  fifty  years  with 
any  very  encouraging  success. 

The  reader  will  observe  a  general  similarity  be- 
tween this  English  level  and  the  flat  land  of  the 
Netherlands — the  same  inland  bogs,  the  same 
stripes  of  rich  clay  land  along  the  courses  of  the 
rivera,  and  the  same  deposits  of  silt  along  the 
shores  of  the  bays  and  river  mouths.  There  are 
however,  as  we  have  said,  very  striking  diflferences 
also  between  the  two  tracts  of  country.  In  the 
firat  place,  the  six  rivera  which  descend  through 
the  Bedford  level,  and  pour  their  water  into  the 
Wash,  are  all  comparatively  small,  and  convey  the 
rains  of  an  inconsiderable  area  only.  Though  they 
have  frequently  come  down  in  floods,  broken  their 
banks,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  low  lands, 
yet  they  have  never  carried  with  them  that  fear  and 
destruction  which  so  frequently  attend  the  swollen 
watere  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Maese.  Again,  there 
have  been  no  formidable  billows  of  a  real  naked 
ocean  to  contend  with — ^no  costly  coast  defences 
to  erect,  and  then  unceasingly  watch,  and  scrupu- 
lously maintain ;  for  though,  when  a  north-east  wind 
drives  the  swollen  tide  into  the  mouth  of  the  Wash, 
the  sea-walls  are  assailed,  and  occasional  deluges 
have  poured  over  them  and  drowned  the  land 
within,  yet,  since  1613,  (on  which  occasion  damage 
was  done  to  the  amount  of  JC27,000,  some  thou- 
sands of  sheep  washed  away,  and  numbera  of  peo- 
ple drowned  in  their  beds,)  no  great  or  melancholy 


flood  is  upon  record,  such  as  decennially  afflicts  the 
less  protected  Netherlands  ;  and,  though  the  rivera 
rise  and  are  driven  upwards  before  the  swelling 
tides,  yet  their  winding  courses,  and  the  very  dif- 
ferent directions  they  severally  take,  show  that 
there  is  no  such  peril  from  the  mass  of  watere  as 
is  experienced  in  the  open  mouth  and  straight 
channel  of  the  lower  Maese.  Lastly,  the  whole 
of  the  land  which  forms  the  Bedfoid  level — the 
marah-lands  of  Norfolk,  those  of  the  Holland  and 
other  fens  in  Lincolnshire,  and  of  the  Trent,  west 
and  north  of  the  island  of  Axholme — though  low, 
fenny,  and  liable  to  floods,  is  yet  all,  we  believe 
without  exception,  above  (some  of  it  many  feet 
above)  the  level  of  low  water  in  the  Wash  and 
Humber.  It  is  this  latter  circumstance  which  has 
rendered  possible  those  great  improvements  in  the 
outfalls  of  the  rivera  and  canals  already  executed, 
now  in  progress,  or  under  consideration,  by  which 
so  large  an  increase  in  the  agricultural  and  money 
value  of  the  inland  fenny  districts  has  been,  or  is 
likely  to  be,  eflfected. 

In  brief,  the  Dutch  have  had  the  great  outlet  for 
the  rains  and  melting  snows  of  half  a  continent  to 
confine,  an  angry  ocean  to  battle  with,  and  lands 
to  pump  out  and  keep  dry,  which  lie  beneath  the 
lowest  level  of  the  surrounding  watera.  The  can- 
did fen-land  engineer  will  confess  that  these  cir- 
cumstances must  have  given  a  character  and  in- 
terest to  the  foreign  struggle,  to  which,  in  the 
difllculties  of  our  home  improven,  there  has  been 
happily  nothing  to  correspond. 

The  form  or  shape  which  our  successive  home 
improvements  have  assumed,  indicate  at  once  the 
physical  character  of  the  country,  and  the  progress 
of  ipechanica]  skill  in  all  that  relates  to  fen-land 
drainage.  They  pfove  also  the  direct  bearing  which 
advancement  in  one  line  of  art  has  upon  other 
branches.  At  present  we  can  only  advert  to  the 
general  character  of  these  impBavements. 

The  beds  of  the  rivera  had  been  raised  by  grad 
ual  deposits.  like  the  Rhine,  the  Po,  and  the 
Mississippi,  they  ran  on  the  top  of  long  hills  or 
ridges,  raised  by  their  own  waten,  and,  after 
heavy  rains,  the  extensive  pastures  on  their  banks 
were  liable  to  be  flooded.  High  and  strong  dykes 
were  therefore  raised  to  shut  them  in;  and,  as 
early  as  William  the  Conqueror,  it  is  recorded  that 
the  river  Welland,  along  the  Deeping  fen,  was 
thus  inclosed  by  a  "  mighty  bank." 

The  low  fen-land  was  frequently  more  or  less 
under  water,  and  the  outlets  were  stopped.  The 
remedy  was  to  cut  new  channels  from  these  lands, 
either  into  the  open  Wash,  or  into  the  lower  part 
of  the  river  courses.  The  earliest  of  such  modem 
outs — "  Morton's  learn" — ^was  made  in  1478,  by 
Morton,  Bishop  of  Ely,  aflerwards  so  celebrated, 
as  the  chosen  counsellor  Of  Henry  the  Seventh,  and 
patron  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  In  1630,  Francis 
Earl  of  Bedford,  the  father  of  this  great  drainage, 
made  the  old  Bedford  river  and  several  other  im 
portant  river  canals.  His  son,  the  firat  duke,  in 
the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  in  conjunction  with 
the  celebrated  Sir  Cornelius  Vermuyden^ 
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operations  in  the  valley  of  the  Don  are  the  most 
striking  chapter  in  the  History  of  the  Isle  of  Ax- 
hoime,  constructed  many  additional  drains  fur  the 
accomplishment  of  this  great  object.  The  "  Bed- 
ford Level  Corporation"  was  formed  soon  after- 
wards, in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second ;  the 
conservation  of  the  former  works  was  intrusted  to 
them ;  and  many  new  ones  are  attributed  to  their 
subsequent  exertions. 

But  the  drainage  was  still  incomplete;  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  choked  up  more  and  more ; 
and  the  water  in  the  canals,  which  had  been  cut 
to  these  rivers  at  various  points,  was  not  low 
enough  to  dry  the  land.  Fen  after  fen,  therefore, 
was  inclosed,  after  the  manner  of  the  Dutch  pol- 
ders; ring  canals  were  dug;  windmills  were 
erected  ;  and  the  water  by  their  means  lifted  into 
the  beds  of  the  rivers.  This  was  found  to  be  so 
effectual,  that  the  mills  were  multiplied,  until  there 
were  upwards  of  five  hundred  on  Ihe  Bedford  level 
alone ! 

The  vnnds,  however,  were  fickle  and  unsteady. 
*^  With  his  crops  ready  for  the  sickle,  the  farmer 
sometimes  experienced  sudden  and  complete  ruin. 
An  unexpected  fall  of  rain  deluged  his  land,  wliile 
his  mills-— his  only  hope — stood  with  their  sails 
unmoved  by  a  breath  of  wind.  The  fruits  of  the 
labor  and  industry  of  the  past  year  perished  on  the 
^onnd.-'  But  Watt  now  brought  the  unsleeping 
steam-engine  to  his  aid ;  and  the  windmill  gradu- 
ally gave  way  to  it.  There  are  now  none  on  the 
north  or  south  divisions  of  the  great  level ;  though 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  still  remain  on  the  mid- 
dle division,  and  a  hundred  more  on  other  parts 
of  the  fenny  country.  These  engines  secure  not 
only  an  efficient  drainage,  but  Ihey  secure  it  at  the 
time  and  season  when  it  is  most  required. 

Unfortunately  the  outfalls  of  the  rivers  were 
meanwhile  neglected.  They  were  allowed  to  be 
chok^'d  up  to  such  a  degree,  that  great  floods  were 
from  time  to  time  inevitable.  Those  from  the 
Nen,  especially,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, were  very  injurious  to  the  whole  length  of 
the  north  level.  At  length  Mr.  Rennie  and  other 
eminent  engineers  were  consulted  ;  and  so  effica- 
cious have  been  the  works  executed  upon  the  Nen, 
that  not  only  has  the  land  been  laid  dry,  but  both 
windmills  and  steam-engines  can  now  be  dispensed 
with — ^while  the  whole  drainage  is  accomplished 
by  the  natural  descent  of  the  water  to  the  sea,  at 
an  annual  *'  expense  of  from  four  to  five  shillings 
an  acre."  Various  improvements  have  also  been 
made  upon  the  outfiiUs  of  the  Witham,  the  Wel- 
land,  and  the  Ouse ;  and  when  the  objects  of  the 
bill  of  1844,  relating  to  this  latter  river,  are  fully 
carried  out,  it  is  expected  that  artificial  drainage 
will  become  unnecessary ; — ^that  the  170  windmills 
and  the  seven  steam-engines  of  the  middle  level 
will  disappear ;  that  the  last  of  the  lakes,  Whit^ 
tlesea  Mere,  will  be  obliterated  from  the  map,*  and 

*  Whittletea  Mere  covers  1670  acres.  It  is  no  modem 
creation ;  for  we  find  it  granted  in  664  by  Wolphere,  King 
of  Mercia,  to  his  new  monastery  of  Medehompstead,  (now 
Peterborough,)  destroyed  by  the  Danes  in  870. 


the  whole  district  rendered  dry  by  the  natural 
descent  of  the  waters  to  the  low^r  sea.  Could 
the  Boston  sluice  be  also  removed,  the  fens  on  the 
Witham  would  likewise  obtain  a  natural  drainage, 
and  of  the  fifty  steam-engines  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  windmills  now  at  work  in  these  countries, 
scarcely  one  would,  after  a  few  years,  be  seen. 

This  progress  of  engineering  improvement  is 
very  interesting.  River  mouths  had  got  filled  up, 
and  their  waters  dammed  back ;  huge  dykes  are 
therefore  drawn  along  their  channels,  to  prevent 
the  streams  from  overflowing.  But  the  low  lands 
through  which  they  ran  were  full  of  water,  and 
had  no  outlet;  canals  are  therefore  cut  to  the 
lower  parts  of  the  rivers,  to  afibrd  this  water  an 
escape.  Again,  the  mouths  of  these  rivers  became 
choked  up  still  further,  or  the  fall  given  to  them 
has  not  proved  sufficient,  or  they  have  been  dam- 
med back  1^  sluices  for  the  purposes  of  navigation, 
so  that  the  drainage  is,  or  gradually  becomes,  in- 
complete ;  upon  this,  the  windmill  is  set  to  work, 
and  the  water  is  scooped  up  from  the  ditches,  to  a 
level  high  enough  to  allow  it  to  pass  off  by  more 
elevated  canals,  or  by  the  channels  of  the  rivers 
themselves.  At  the  next  step  steam  displaces 
wind;  by  doing  its  work  more  efllectually  and 
more  cheaply,  while  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  more 
under  command.  Then  appears  the  pump  in  place 
of  the  scoop-wheel  and  the  screw.  And  last  of 
all,  after  tliese  numerous  transitions,  cuts  are  made 
from  the  fens,  direct  to  the  sea,  or  (what  is  equiv- 
alent to  this)  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  are  cleared 
out,  and  canals  carried  directly  into  them.  Thus 
dykes  suddenly  become  useleso,  and  wind  and  steam 
are  alike  dismissed.*  We  confess  that  we  look 
with  great  delight  at  a  result  such  as  this  ;  and 
there  is  something  of  romance  to  us  in  the  perusal 
of  the  difficulties  through  which  successive  gen- 
erations have  fought  their  way  to  arrive  at  it.  That 
Vermuyden  possesed  the  idea  which  is  the  key 
to  all  this,  is  clear,  by  the  way  in  which,  through 
cutting  the  Dutch  river,  he  intended  to  drain  the 
valley  of  the  Don.  But  levels  were  not  accu- 
rately taken;  funds  failed;  individual  interests 
inteifered ;  the  details  of  the  operations  were  often 
mismanaged ;  the  action  of  the  siltrdepositing  tidal 
waters  was  not  understood ;  great  operations  could 
not  be  comprehended  by  the  masses,  and  parties 
could  not  agree  to  combine  their  means  and  strength. 
These  and  other  obstacles  prevented  the  general 
idea  by  which  the  most  recent  improvements  have 
been  regulated,  from  being  sooner  taken  up  as  the 
guiding  clue  by  fen-engineers.  Accordingly,  what 
hi^pens  in  almost  all  cases  of  large  results,  has 
happened  in  this.  The  game  has  been  long  pro- 
tracted ;  it  has  been  often  badly  played ;  but  the 

*  The  reader  will  form  a  clearer  idea  of  the  nature  of 
this  last  improvement  when  we  state,  that  in  some  dis- 
tricts, as  at  Waldersey,  in  Marshland,  the  water  is  at 
present  pumped  up  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  into  the  river, 
although  the  land  from  which  it  is  raised  is  manv  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  and  would  have  a  natural  drain- 
age  were  the  oatfall  of  tne  river  improved.  Instead  of 
lifting  it  over  the  dam  of  high  land  that  now  confines  the 
water,  a  passage  should  be  cut  for  it  to  mn  through. 
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winning  move,  which  we  now  see  might  have  been 
made  sooner,  is  made  at  lasL 

It  is  clear,  that,  when  the  whole  of  our  fen  and 
marsh  lands  shall  thus  be  drained  by  natural  out- 
falls, all  similarity  between  the  Bedford  levd  and 
the  Dutch  drainage  will  cease ;  and  pumping^  and 
poldering  will  be  seen  in  no  other  country  of  Eu- 
rope but  in  that  of  the  Netherlands.  The  pro- 
jected Victoria  level,  for  which  an  act  has  recently 
been  obtained,  and  which  is  to  consist  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  acres,  to  be  dyked  in  from  the 
Wash,  is,  as  regards  extent,  a  much  greater  work 
than  the  drainage  of  the  Haerlem  sea.  But,  as 
regards  the  real  character  of  the  undertaking,  it  is 
much  less  so.  The  Victoria  level,  after  being 
embanked,  will  be  warped  up  to  the  level  of  high 
water,  and  will  thus  have  a  natural  drainage  ever 
after.  **  Seventy-three  thousand  acres  of  it  aare 
already  land  at  the  receding  of  the  tide."  But 
the  Haerlem  lake  has  to  be  first  pumped  dry ;  and 
then  it  must  be  kept  dry  by  permanent  engines  at 
a  perpetual  expense.  When  cultivated  and  peo- 
pled, it  will  always  continue  liable  to  sudden  do- 
stroetion,  as  often  as  one  of  those  secular  periods 
shall  arrive,  in  whiek  the  same  concurring  dreiim- 
stances  shall  again  bear  the  Northern  Ocean  over 
barriers  it  has  so  frequently  been  known  to  climb 
before. 

In  many  things  our  English  level  drainage  has 
the  superiority  over  that  of  the  Netherlands ;  and 
in  many  more  we  surpass  them  in  our  level  farm- 
ing. We  regret,  indeed,  that  our  space  now  pre- 
vents us  from  doing  ampler  justice  to  Our  eastern 
counties  in  both  respects.  But  the  intellectual 
interest,  both  actual  and  future,  which  attaches  to 
the  water-fights,  in  which  our  more  amphibious 
neighbors  must  always  be  engaged  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Grerraan  Ocean,  is  vastly  greater  than 
we  can  ever  expect  or  fear  on  this. 

A  single  word  more  to  our  Netherland  readers. 
You  are  replacing  your  windmills  and  scoop-wheels 
by  our  English  steam-engines  and  pumps.  Are 
there  no  parts  of  our  country  in  which  you  can 
also  imitate  our  improvements  in  the  outfalls  of 
streams  and  canals!  Can  none  of  your  lower 
mosses  be  elevated  and  fertilized  by  the  prooess 
of  inland  warping,  which  is  so  wonderftilly  enrich- 
ing our  moors  around  the  Isle  of  Axhohne,  through 
the  medium  of  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Trent? 


Spain  and  Mexico. — ^The  London  correspondent 
of  the  National  Intelligencer,  says,  in  a  letter  dated 
16  December: — "The  most  striking  intelligence 
from  Spain  is  foand  in  the  speech  of  Senor  OIo- 
zaga,  in  the  legislature  of  that  kingdom,  in  which 
he  alluded  *  to  recent  occurrences  in  Mexico.'  '  He 
held  in  his  hand,'  he  said,  ^  the  proof  that  large  sums 
had  been  wasted  in  absurd  intrigues  there.  The  ac- 
count of  the  expenditures  of  the  revenue  of  Havana 
for  the  year  184d  contained  the  following  item: 
"Pflu/  in  cashing  treasury  bilU  remitted  by  her  maj- 
esty* $  minister  pfenipotentiary  in  Mexico  j  the  sum  of 
$  100,000."  Was  this  nation  then  so  abundantly 
supplied  with  money  that  it  could  afibrd  to  fling 
away  its  resources  upon  miserable  intrigues  in  Mex- 
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ico?'  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  these  intrigues! 
M.  Oluzaga  also  alluded  *  to  the  squint  of  covetous 
ness  with  which  the  United  States  regardtfd  Cuba, 
of  which  gem  of  the  Spanish  cruwn  the  American 
press  already  spoke  as  if  it  were  an  annexed  state, 
bpain  should  govern  that  ibiund,  n(»t  only  wiih  a 
view  to  the  resources  that  might  be  gained  from  it, 
but  in  a  liberal  and  commercial  spirit,  and  wiih  a 
just  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants.'  The 
only  notice  of  Cuba  in  any  English  paper  is  a  hint 
that,  as  Spain  does  not  make  any  exertions  to  pay 
her  bondholders,  she  may  probably  he  anxious  to 
sell  Cuba  to  the  United  States  to  prevent  its  being 
seized  by  her  creditors.  The  JDaity  Neics  says 
'  there  is  an  understanding  between  President  Pulk 
and  Jezebel  Christina  upon  the  Subject.'  " 

Saw-dust. — ^The  shipping  lists  report  at  Frank- 
fort, (Peaobsoot  river,)  Dec  lOih,  *'  six  small  ves- 
sels loading  with  saw-dust  for  Charlestown,  Mass." 
The  commodity  is  designed  for  packing  ice  at  Cliarles- 
town  and  Cambridge — the  great  sources  of  the  ice 
trade  for  almost  the  whole  worid. 

A  very  respeotable  income  is  now  derived,  at 
several  plaees  in  this  state,  from  the  sale  of  pine 
saw-dost,  fbr  this  purpose,  and  the  transporution 
gives  employment  to  considerable  tonnage.  Thus 
the  exigeneieft  of  luxury  within  the  tropics,  and  in 
many  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  worid,  are  giving 
encouragement  to  the  minutest  results  of  industry 
in  the  ^*  down  east"  regions  of  Maine. 

At  the  steam  saw  nulls  it  is  well  known  that  the 
saw-dust  of  their  own  making  forms  a  large  part  of 
Uiehr  fuel.  Yet  so  littte  were  either  of  these  uses 
of  the  article  thought  of,  Ull  lately,  that,  upon  the 
erection  of  the  first  steam  saw  mill  at  Hallowell 
(the  first  in  the  state)  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  pass  a  law  prohibiting  the 
owners  from  obstructing  the  channel,  by  throwing 
the  saw-dust  into  the  river  Similar  laws  were 
passed  to  meet  similar  oases  at  Ellsworth  and  else- 
where. Such  legislation  is  now  ubsttleie,  and  an 
article  onee  deemed  so  useless  and  >Aorihless,  now 
teaches  us  to  despise  aothiiii;  that  ingenuity  and 
industry  can  get  hold  of. — Portland  Adv, 

Advice  to  Wives. — A  wife  must  learn  how  to 
form  her  husband's  happiness;  in  what  direction 
the  secret  of  his  comfort  lies ;  she  must  not  cherish 
his  weaknesses  by  working  upon  them ;  she  must 
not  rashly  run  counter  to  his  prejudices.  Her 
motio  must  be,  never  to  irritate.  She  must  study 
never  to  draw  largely  upon  the  small  suick  of 
patience  in  man's  nature,  nor  to  increase  his  obsti- 
nacy by  tryingr  to  drive  him ;  never,  if  ptissihle,  io 
have  scenes,  I  doubt  much  if  a  real  quarrel,  even 
if  made  up,  does  not  loosen  the  bond  between  man 
and  wife,  and  sometimes,  unless  the  afifection  of 
both  be  very  sincere,  lastingly.  If  irriiatioh  should 
occur,  a  woman  must  expect  to  hear  from  most 
men  a  strength  and  vehemence  of  language  far 
more  than  the  occasion  requires.  Mild  as  well  as 
stem  men  are  prone  to  this  exaggeration  of  lan- 
guage ;  let  not  a  woman  be  tempted  ever  to  say 
anything  sarcastic  or  violent  in  retaliatitm.  The 
bitterest  repentance  must  needs  foHow  such  an  in- 
dulgence, if  she  do.  Men  freqecnily  forget  what 
they  have  themselves  said,  but  seldom  what  is 
uttered  by  their  wives.  They  are  grateful,  too,  for 
forbearance  in  such  eases;  for,  whilst  asserting 
most  loudly  that  they  are  right,  they  are  of\en  con- 
scious that  they  are  wn»ng.  Give  a  little  time,  as 
the  greatest  bocn  you  can  bestow,  to  the  irritated 
feelings  of  your  husband. — The  English  Matron. 
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CDITH   KINNAIRD. — PART   III.      CHAPTER   V. 

As  they  walked  home  Edith  began  to  express 
her  warm  admiration  of  Alice  Brown's  unobtrusive 
goodness.  ''  There  is  to  roe  a  charm  about  her 
which  I  cannot  define/*  said  she ;  **  plain  and  shy 
as  she  is,  without  brilliancy,  without  striking  talent 
of  any  sort,  without  captivation  of  manner,  she  wins 
upon  my  affection  I  don't  know  how !  It  is  quite 
against  all  my  theories ;  I  never  fancied  that  mere 
goodness  was  necessarily  lovable,  though,  of 
course,  it  must  always  be  respectable — ^yet  1  don't 
know  what  there  is  in  Alice  that  is  attractive,  un- 
less it  be  her  goodness.  I  think,  Amy,  her  char- 
acter is  like  one  of  the  figures  on  old  stained  fflass 
— strancre  and  stiff,  and  violating  perhaps  all  the 
rules  of  art,  but  impressing  you  at  once  with  the 
idea  of  an  unearthly  bean^  such  as  none  of  those 
rules  could  have  produced."  She  paused,  but  Mis. 
Dalton  made  no  answer. 

<'  You  don't  like  her !"  exdaimed  Edith,  with  an 
air  of  disappointment. 

*<  Oh  yes !"  replied  her  friend,  hurriedly,  and  m 
a  low,  fadtering  voice ;  the  next  moment  she  with- 
drew her  arm  from  the  clasp  of  the  wondering 
Edith,  put  her  hands  before  her  face,  and  began  to 
v^eep  bitterly.  EMith  was  greatly  shocked;  she 
did  not  like  to  inquire  the  reason  of  a  grief  so  un- 
expected and  so  overpowering,  but  walked  on  in 
sympathizing  silence.  Amy's  usual  self-command 
seemed  to  have  completely  deserted  her ;  her  tears 
flowed  fast  and  long  without  restraint.  At  length 
she  snatched  her  handkerchief  from  her  eyes  with 
a  gesture  of  impatience,  and  began  to  pluck  the 
clematis  from  the  hedges  beside  which  they  were 
walking.  ^^  It  is  very  graceful,  is  it  not  ?''  said 
she,  with  assumed  levity,  holding  up  a  branch  and 
twisting  it  into  a  ^land ;  *Mt  would  make  a  lovely 
wreath  for  the  hair ;  I  think  it  would  suit  you  ex- 
actly. Do  take  off  ^our  bonnet,  Edith,  ana  let  me 
try — ^I  like  to  exercise  my  genius  upon  your  toil- 
ette—you do  me  such  credit." 

Her  hand  was  upon  Edith's  bonnet-strings  as 
she  spoke,  but  she  was  not  sufll^red  to  execute  her 
scheme. 

**My  dear  Amy,  everybody  would  think  we 
were  onad.    Wait  till  we  are  at  home." 

'*  At  home !— oh,  true,  we  are  not  at  home  yet," 
repeated  Am^r*  looking  around  her  as  if  she  had 
only  just  nouced  the  circumstance ;  "we  shall  be 
at  home  when  we  are  at  Beechwood.  It  will  be 
wiser  to  wait  certainly — more  in  accordance  with 
etiquette,  and  sins  against  etiquette,  you  know,  are 
unpardonable,  especially  in  women.  We  may 
break  the  laws  of  God  as  often  as  we  please,  and 
we  may  evade  the  laws  of  man,  provided  we  do  it 
cunniugly,  without  fear  of  losing  caste ;  but  the 
laws  of  society  are  sacred,  and  the  woman  who 
neglects  them  is  sentenced  ere  the  crime  be  con- 
summated. What  a  nice  thing  it  is  to  have  a 
number  of  pretty  little  conventional  channels  for  the 
feelings,  where  they  may  play  about  safely  and  do 
nobody  any  harm— only  it's  a  pity  they  are  so 
shallow — it 's  bad  policy,  you  see,  for  a  strong  cur- 
rent sweeps  them  all  away  in  an  instant.  Did  you 
think  I  was  crying  just  now  t" 

Edith's  dbtresMd  silence  answered  for  her. 

*'  Oh,  don't  deny  it,"  pursued  Amy,  in  the  same 
tone ;  **  I  am  sure  you  did,  you  looked  so  fright- 
ened. My  dear  child,  I  was  only  tricking  you. 
What  should  I  find  to  cry  about,  unless  I  were  like 
a  baby  and  cried  for  the  moon  ?  I  have  everjohing 
m  the  world  to  make  me  happy — aplenty  of  money. 


perfect  liberty,  enough  admiration  to  keep  me  al- 
ways in  good  humor,  a  happy  home— no,  a  contort-' 
able  home,  that 's  the  word — a  comfortable  home 
and  a  good  husband :  the  last  are  the  two  grand 
essentials,  don't  you  think  so,  Edith  ?" 

**  How  lovely iBeech wood  is  looking!"  returned 
Eldith,  who  was  painfully  embarrassed,  and  knew 
not  what  to  say.  They  were  just  passing  the  park 
gate. 

'*Tes,  beautiful!"  cried  Amy,  stopping  short, 
and  looking  up  at  the  cool  dark  blue  sky  through 
the  crevices  in  the  golden  foliage.  '*  Look  there !" 
she  added ;  "  there  is  a  new  kind  of  garden  roller, 
which  Mr.  Dalton  invented ;  it  took  him  a  whole 
yacation  to  brin^  it  to  perfection ;  and  he  was  so 
much  interested  in  it,  that  he  used  to  lie  awake  at 
niffhts,  and  mutter  dark  sentences  concerning  it 
when  he  dropped  asleep.  Presently  he  will  uke 
out  a  patent  for  it,  and  be  henceforth  known  as  the 
inventor  of  the  improved  garden  roller — he  will  rank 
among  the  master  spirits  of  the  age,  and  the  bene- 
factors of  posterity.  Is  it  not  a  proud  distinction 
for  me  to  niine  in  the  reflection  of^ such  a  light!" 

*'Amy!  Amy!"  exclaimed  Edith,  in  a  suppli- 
cating voice,  '*  forgive  me,  but  indeed  this  b  not 
right — ^it  makes  me  unhappy  to  listen  to  you." 

"  Najr,  but  Edith,"  persisted  Mrs.  Dalton,  "  this 
is  not  fair ;  I  am  naturally  ambitious,  and  I  am  try- 
ing to  induce  my  ambition  to  feed  upon  the  only 
kind  of  nourishment  it  can  get.  Fame  is  fame, 
you  know,  and  the  source  from  which  it  springs 
can  be  of  very  little  consequence.  Nothing  is  val- 
uable in  itself;  it  is  only  as  we  choose  to  think 
highly  or  lowly  of  it  that  it  rises  or  falls.  I  don't 
see  why  Mr.  Dalton 's  new  roller  should  not  be  as 
grand  a  creation  to  him  as  Lichfield  Cathedral  was 
to  the  architect  who  imagined  it.  And  if  to  him, 
of  course  to  me — ^that  follows,  you  know.  Quand 
on  n^a  pas  ce  (pi'on  atnte,  ilfaut  ainier  ce  qu^on  a — 
that  is  true  philosophy." 

*'  And  like  all  philosophy,"  said  Edith,  making 
a  strong  efl!brt  to  change  the  subject,  "  it  is  very 
well  to  talk  about,  and  quite  impossible  to  do.  Mr. 
Thornton  would  laugh  .at  me  for  the  elegant  pkras^ 
eology  in  which  I  am  clothing  my  ideas ;  would  he 
not !  By  the  bye,  how  kind  it  was  of  him  to  re- 
member poor  Alice  Brown!  I  should  not  have 
expected  it  of  him ;  it  was  a  quiet,  unpretending 
little  piece  of  benevolence,  which  I  should  have 
thought  his  far^gazing  eves  likely  to  overlook." 

**  Ah,  you  don't  do  him  jusuce,"  replied  Mrs. 
Dalton  ;  **  he  has  an  excellent  heart." 

**  But  an  excellent  heart  does  not  always  teach 
one  to  do  riffht,"  observed  Edith.  Mrs.  Dalton 
was  silent  and  seemed  scarcely  to  hear  the  remark. 
Edith  went  on  talking,  almost  breathlessly,  to  pre- 
yent  the  renewal  of  a  train  of  thought  which  had 
been  so  unspeakably  painful  to  her.  **  Ah !  see 
how  the  Russian  violets  have  come  into  bloom — 
what  an  abundance  !  the  ground  is  quite  purple- 
let  me  get  you  a  bouquet.'^  She  kneeled  down  to 
gather  the  flowers.  '* Don't  pick  them!"  said 
Amy ;  "  I  hate  the  scent  of  violets !" 

£dith  looked  up  in  her  fiice  uiquiringly.  ^*  I 
hate  flowers!"  continued  Amy,  with  vehemence. 
**  What  have  I  to  do  with  quiet,  simple  pleasures 
and  sweet  natural  beauties! — I  have  poisoned  them 
all !  I  have  never  gathered  a  violet  since  I  was 
eighteen — and  then-- — "  tears  again  interrupted 
her  words. 

Edith  rose,  threw  her  arms  around  her,  and  tried 
to  soothe  her  by  caresses  and  words  of  endearment. 
If  the  presence  and  the  voice  of  Love  cannot  soothe 
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grief,  it  is  indeed  irremediable ;  and  that  love  is 
wisest  which  at  such  bitter  seasons  seeks  rather  to 
express  its  sympathy  than  to  contend  against  the 
sorrow  of  the  oiourner.  Mrs.  Dalton  repulsed 
Edith,  but  gently,  and  without  say  effort  to  dis- 
guise her  emotion.  **  Leave  me,  dear  Edith," 
said  she ;  *"t  is  of  no  use.  There,  leave  me — ^I 
am  as  weak  as  a  child.  Twelve  years  ago,"  she 
added,  clasping  Edith's  hand  between  her  own  and 
speaking  in  a  stifled  but  quite  articulate  voice,  *'  I 
was  engaged  to  that  man  whom  you  have  seen  this 
morning,  and  I  gave  him  up  because  he  would  not 
give  up  his  dut^  for  my  love.  So  he  left  England 
— and  I — married.  And  we  have  never  met  since. 
Now  go^aod  forget  all  this — and  ask  me  no  more 
questions — I  shall  be  just  as  usual  this  evening." 

And  Edith  obeyed,  and  left  her,  with  a  warm 
embrace  but  without  a  word,  and  in  the  evening 
she  was  just  as  usual — a  little  flushed  perhaps,  and 
rather  more  vivacious  in  her  conversation  than  was 
her  habit  when  at  home,  but  perfectly  composed, 
and  full  of  badinage  with  Mr.  Thornton.  She 
declined  singing,  but  that  was  no  uncommon  whim, 
and  she  broke  up  the  party  early,  but  then  she  was 
tired  with  her  long  walk.  She  did  not  come  into 
Edith's  room,  but  pressed  her  hand  on  the  stairs 
and  wished  her  ffood-nigbt,  and  the  next  morning 
the  unwonted  color  and  the  slight  restlessness  were 
gone,  and  even  her  friend's  eyes  could  discover  no 
traces  of  the  terrible  emotion  of  the  previous  day. 
Trul^,  in  one  sense,  we  all  of  us  walk  through 
life  like  the  pilgrim  child  in  the  German  picture  ; 
we  know  not  what  fearful  abysses  are  hidden  from 
us  by  the  fruits  and  flowers  which  grow  around  our 
path. 

At  breakfast,  on  the  third  morning  after  Mr. 
Thornton's  arrival,  two  letters  were  placed  in 
Edith's  hands,  and  it  was  with  a  fluttering  heart 
that  she  examined  the  handwriting  on  the  envelopes. 
One  was  from  Aunt  Peggy ;  the  other  from  Frank. 
She  opened  Aunt  Peggy  s  first,  and  read  a  most 
cordial  and  affectionate  acquiescence  in  her  propo- 
sal. Miss  Forde  welcomed  with  delight  the  idea 
of  again  receiving  Edith  as  an  inmate,  delicately 
absuined  from  any  allusion  to  her  peculiar  circum- 
stances beyond  a  strong  expression  of  sympathy 
and  interest,  and  added  the  information  that  Enmore 
Hall  was  again  vacant,  and  that  Edith's^ letter  had 
decided  her  upon  engaging  it  for  the  winter,  in- 
stead of  occupying  the  small  cottage  in  its  neigh- 
borhood where  she  had  been  passing  the  last  row 
months  and  at  which  Edith  had  addressed  her. 
She  needed  no  further  notice,  but  would  be  ready 
to  receive  her  beloved  guest  at  any  day  and  hour 
after  the  date  of  her  present  note.  Why  did 
tear  af\er  tear  drop  slowly  from  Edith's  eyes  as  she 
ended  the  perusal  of  words  so  kind  and  consola- 
tory ?  Was  it  that  she  shrank  from  again  seeing  a 
place  where  so  many  happy  hours  had  furnished  so 
many  bitter  recollections?  not  exactly;  that  soft 
memorial  sorrow  does  not  excite  the  imsj^ination 
and  so  come  upon  us  by  anticipation.  A  thrill 
passes  over  us,  it  is  true,  whensoever  we  read  the 
name  of  a  place  where  we  have  once  been  happy, 
but  it  is  the  privilege  of  a  tranquil  state  of  melan- 
choly to  people  the  mind  with  quiet  vbions  of  the 
past,  and  to  embody,  as  it  were,  and  localize  the 
picture  by  particular  features  of  landscape  or  even 
forms  and  dispositions  of  furniture — the  new  hitr 
temess  of  an  unmellowed  grief  leaves  no  leisur*), 
no  power  for  such  embellishments  of  sorrow. 
Those  who  voluntarily  dwell  upon  unhappy 
thoughts  have  either  become  callous,  or  were  never 
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alive  to  their  acutest  painfulness.  They  know  not 
the  sensation  of  utter  powerlessness  which  has  no 
alternative  but  escape  or  prostration — the  cow- 
ardice of  a  bleeding  and  undefended  heart.  Every 
tree  or  stone  that  we  see  has  perhaps  the  power  of 
calling  up  a  phantom  from  the  accusing  past ;  but 
we  do  not  think  of  the  trees  or  stones  tili  we  see 
them — we  are  too  much  occupied  by  the  unwilling 
contemplation  of  the  shapes  which  are  ever  present 
before  us,  whether  with  or  without  them.  So 
Edith  did  not  weep  at  the  thought  of  once  more 
becoming  an  inmate  of  Enmore  Hall,  much  and 
long  as  she  wept  afterwards  at  the  eloquent  memo- 
rials of  the  place  when  she  was  actually  its  inmate 
She  wept,  because  in  that  kind  letter  she  had  re- 
ceived the  fullest  consolation  which  her  grief  was 
capable  of  receiving,  and  because  she  felt  its  utter 
impotence  to  soften  that  grief ;  because  the  thought 
passed  slowly  through  her  heart,  **  Now  every- 
thing has  been  done  that  can  be  done,  and  you  are 
still  desolate." 

She  broke  the  seal  of  Frank's  letter  somewhat 
listlessly  ;  she  had  written  to  him  once  since  her 
illness,  but  had  not  yet  received  an  answer.  They 
had  parted  just  before  she  left  Selcombe  Park  ;  she 
had  then  been  convalescent  for  some  days,  but  had 
carefully  avoided  all  private  conversation  with  him, 
so  that  she  actually  did  not  know  what  view  he  took 
of  her  position .  He  had  been  satisfied  with  the  proofs 
of  returning  health  which  he  saw  in  her,  and  with 
the  knowledge  that  she  was  going  to  stay  with  a 
friend  so  congenial  to  herself  (though  not  to  him) 
as  Mrs.  Dalton  ;  and  he  had  treated  her  with  that 
careful  and  considerate  tenderness  which  bodily 
ailments  seldom  fail  to  win  from  those  who  love 
us.  The  sickly  and  drooping  soul  is  generally  left 
to  shift  for  itself,  or  shaken  and  scolded  into  a  heal- 
thier state,  if  so  be.  Why  can  we  not  bestow 
upon  it  the  same  delicate  handling  that  we  should 
readily  award  to  the  broken  or  injured  limb  ?  Is  it 
a  thing  of  stronger  and  more  intelligible  constitu- 
tion— or  of  less  consequence!  Thus  did  Frank 
write  :— 

"  My  dearest  Edith, 

**  I  was  delighted  to  receive  such  an  improved 
account  of  you.  I  thought,  when  I  saw  you  last, 
that  you  were  just  in  the  state  for  a  change  of  air 
to  do  wonders. — [Edith  paused  here,  and  reflected 
a  little  on  the  wonderful  potency  of  change  of  air, 
ere  she  proceeded.] — ^I  hope  you  take  immense  care 
of  yourself  as  the  winter  comes  on  ;  we  have  had 
cold  winds  lately,  and  I  thought  of  you  a  thousand 
times. 

*'  Tou  are  very  reserved  with  me,  and  unneces- 
sarily so,  for  I  know  all  about  it.  Surely,  my 
darling  sister,  you  must  be  aware  that  I  should 
never  seriously  oppose  any  step  in  which  your  hap- 
piness was  concerned.  1  have  my  opinions-^fan- 
cies,  if  you  please — and  I  have  baa  my  wishes,  but 
no  one  of  them,  no^  all  of  them  put  together,  could 
ever  be  entertained  by  me  for  a  moment  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  interfere  with  your  happiness.  Hav- 
ing thus  broken  the  ice,  you  won't  be  surprised  at 
my  mentioning  Mr.  Thornton,  and  I  shall  go  at 
once  to  the  point  and  wish  you  all  possible  joy.  I 
believe  him  to  be  an  excellent  fellow  ;  and  though 
I  know  but  little  of  him,  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall 
soon  be  better  acquainted  ;  1  would  commission  you 
to  give  him  my  warmest  conffratulations,  but  I  sup- 
pose that  would  not  exacUy  do.  Write  to  me 
openly,  and  don't  let  there  be  any  more  conceal- 
ments between  us.    Had  I  known  how  it  really 
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was,  I  would  never  have  annoyed  yon  for  a  mo- 
ment. I  am  most  anxions  to  hear  nrom  you  ;  and 
I  hope  now  you  \nll  have  no  scruple  in  giving  me 
your  confidence ;  there  never  can  be  any  feeling 
that  should  separate  you  and  me  from  each  other. 
Good-bye,  darling ;  God  bless  you,  and  give  you 
every  happiness  which  this  world  can  afford. 
•*  Your  afiectionate  brother, 

^  Frank  Kinnaird. 
"  Oxford,  October  ISih, 

'*  Everard  is  with  me  here ;  he  has  had  a  small 
property  lefl  him,  and  is  going  to  pass  the  winter 
at  Oxford  during  the  matriculation  of  his  youngest 
brother,  who  is  just  come  up  to  Oriel.  In  the 
spring  we  shall  make  a  short  tour  together  before 
he  rejoins  his  regiment.  I  am  doubtful  whether 
you  will  approve  of  my  mentioning  the  subject,  but 
1  wish  just  to  tell  you  that  you  need  not  give  your^ 
self  any  pain  on  his  account.  We  are  intimate  here 
with  a  very  charming  family — the  Bracebridges ; 
and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  Miss  Emily,  the 
youngest,  who  has  the  prettiest  blue  eyes  and  the 
archest  tongue  that  ever  I  encountered,  were  to 
take  upon  herself  the  charge  of  consoling  him ;  she 
is  a  good  girl  too — and  rather  an  unconmion  style 
of  character,  I  fancy.  She  first  caught  Everard^s 
attention  by  her  perfect  mdififerenoe  to  all  the  gav- 
eties  that  were  going  on  here ;  and  then  her  broth- 
er, (who  is  a  boy  at  Winchester,  and  came  here 
for  the  holidays,)  a  very  communicative  youth,  told 
us  that  she  doated  upon  balls,  but  had  given  her 
whole  year's  aDowanoe,  except  what  she  wanted 
for  absolute  necessaries,  and  all  her  ornaments, 

towards  a  new  painted  window  for Chapel. 

And  so  she  assumed  this  carelessness  of  all  amuse- 
ments for  fear  her  abandonment  of  them  should 
seem  like  ostentation — ^I  like  the  trait  unoommon- 
ly." 

Frank  fancied  this  letter  a  masterpiece  of  diplo- 
macy. He  thought  it  would  at  once  disperse  all 
Edith's  fears  of  his  disapproval  of  her  marriage 
with  Thornton,  (which  he  believed  to  be  a  settled 
thing ; )  reUeve  her  from  any  lurking  self-reproaches 
which  she  might  be  feeling  on  Everard's  account, 
and  pave  the  way,  without  offence,  for  a  continu- 
ance of  a  friendship  which  was  far  too  precious  to 
him  to  be  resigned  even  for  the  sake  of  his  darling 
sister.  Moreover  he  flattered  himself  that  the 
cordial  tone  which  he  had  uken  about  Thornton, 
and  the  cool  manner  in  which  he  had  spoken  of 
Everard,  would  efifbetuaHy  conceal  his  own  keen 
disappointment  in  the  matter,  and  the  condemna- 
tion which  he  still  could  not  help  secretly  passing 
npon  Eklith's  eondoot.  His  kind  heart  could  not 
bear  the  idea  of  giving  pain  to  one  whom  he  loved 
80  dearly  after  the  first  mterval  of  natural  irritation 
at  her  behavior ;  and  the  suppoeitioii  that  her  three 
years'  separation  had  entirely  worn  out  her  afifection 
for  Everard,  and  that  Thornton  had  stepped  into 
his  place,  was  in  no  wise  inconsistent  with  his 
opinion  of  women  in  gene-ni  and  of  her  in  par- 
ticular. 

Edith  pot  down  the  letter  in  a  tumult  of  feelinn 
which  almost  prevented  her  from  appreciating  its 
fall  iniport.  This,  then,  was  the  interpretation 
whieh  Frank,  and  doubtless  Capuin  Everard  also, 
placed  upon  her  conduct ;  and  how  could  she  en- 
lighten the  one  without  seeming  to  wish  also  to 
undeceive  the  other!  Indignation,  shame,  sorrou , 
arose  in  her  heart  by  turns,  and  mounted  even  to 
affony.  And  she  was  forgotten  !  And  her  place 
i£ready  filled !    «'  I  deserve  it !  I  deserve  itf'^said 


she  to  herself  again  and  again,  but  there  was  nei- 
ther strength  nor  comfort  in  that  tli(«ught,  and  she 
knelt  down  and  wept  all  the  more  bitterly  for  her 
punishment  because  she  deserved  it.  The  whole 
past  had  become  as  nothing  to  him,  and  to  her  it 
was,  simply,  her  life.  How  should  this  be? 
How  should  the  thoughts,  and  words,  and  actions, 
which  had  moulded  themselves  into  eternal  mem- 
ories for  one,  have  broken  as  mere  bubbles  for  the 
other!  How  was  it  possible  for  any  future,  how 
ruthless  and  profane  soever,  to  desecrate  that  holy 
and  beloved  past !  Even  that  was  now  taken  from 
her — it  was  no  longer  a  possession  to  her — she  had 
not  the  privilege  of  weeping* over  it.  It  was  as 
though  some  tender  watcher  by  a  new-made  grave, 
whose  life  was  spent  in  decking  the  low  mound 
with  flowere,  and  Kneeling  thereupon  to  offer  pray- 
ere,  had  been  suddenly  empowered  to  look  beneath 
the  oofiln-lid  and  see  a  vacant  space  where  the  body 
of  the  beloved  should  be, — how  should  he  believe 
that  the  form  now  gone  had  ever  been  there  at  all  ? 
how  should  he  repay  his  heart  for  its  wasteful  love, 
— for  its  meaningless  piety  ! 

Is  there  any  anguish  like  that  of  losing  love  b^  a 
fault! — any  pain  like  that  slow  bitteraess  which 
comes  upon  the  heart  when  the  certainty  of  its 
actual  loss  becomes  fully  perceptible  to  it !  Reason 
said  it  must  be  so,  imagination  anticipated  it,  fear 
shrank  from  it,  but  love  itself  stood  still,  tremnloos 
and  unbelieving,  till  that  certainty  fell  upon  it  and 
crushed  it ;  and  then  it  lay  still  beneath  the  weighty 
stunned  and  motionless,  bat  yet  aUve,  and  living 
forever,  though  living  only  to  suffer. 

Edith  answered  Frank's  letter  and  denied  her 
supposed  engagement,  but  could  not  command  her- 
self^ sufllciently  to  touch  on  other  subjects.  And 
when  she  announced  to  Amy  her  wish  to  go,  her 
face  and  manner  were  so  expressively  miserable 
that  her  fViend  could  only  pity  her,  and  acquiesce 
in  any  scheme  that  seemed  lucely  to  procure  her 
comfort.  Moreover,  strange  to  say,  the  involun- 
tary confidence  now  established  between  them  was 
ratner  a  bar  than  a  stimulns  to  their  intimacy ;  for 
there  was  painful  consciousness  on  both  sides, 
accompanied  by  the  strongest  possible  repugnance 
to  the  subject  which  occasioned  it.  Mr.  Thornton 
was  very  gallantly  sorry  to  wish  Edith  good-bye, 
and  Mr.  I^ton  instructed  her  as  minutely  concern- 
ing the  roads  by  which  she  was  going  to  travel  as 
though  she  had  been  on  a  government  commission  to 
survey  them.  Alice  Brown  shed  some  genuine 
teara,  and  smiled  through  them  when  Edith  prom- 
ised to  correspond  with  her ;  and  poor  dumb  Paul 
stood  at  the  carriage-window  with  a  choice  bouquet 
of  chrysanthemums,  and  the  last  heliotrope  from 
his  garden.  So  Edith  left  tears  behind  her  and 
carried  fiowers  away  with  her  :  alas,  for  her  heart 
the  flowers  were  aU  gone  and  the  tears  ever 
present! 

CHAPTER  TI. 

**  And  now,  my  dear  Aunt  Peggy,  I  have  told 
you  all,"  said  Edith,  lifting  her  tearful  face  to  the 
kind  e^es  that  were  bent  so  sympathizingly  upon  her. 
**  I  think  I  shall  not  feel  quite  so  unhappy  now. 
All  my  sorrow  is  my  own  fault,  and  so,  you  know, 
I  must  needs  take  it  patiently." 

**  I  don't  believe  one  wore  of  his  being  in  love 
with  that  young  lady !"  was  Aunt  Peggy's  con- 
solatory answer. 

t'oor  human  nature !  Thoee  were  the  words  that 
comforted  Edith.  Prayers,  tears,  eflfbrts,  resolu- 
tions, all  were  feeble  beside  the  might  of  that  one 
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IMe  hope.  OAen  aAerwards  when  she  ftncied 
tlMit  she  w«B  recovering  from  her  beart-stckoeeB, 
Bbe  was  oneonseiously  relying  apon  thoee  unfor- 

Sitten  words.  It  was  as  though  she  had  been 
boring  for  hours  to  revire  a  heap  of  cold  ashee, 
and  suddenly  one  came  with  a  taper  and  kindled 
them.  Condemn  her  not !  She  was  but  a  begin- 
ner in  the  toil  of  duty— we  must  not  look  for  great 
achierements  from  inexperienced  hands  and  untried 
weapons.  It  is  much  wheu  irregular  impulse  has 
^wn  into  steady  eflbri— -it  is  the  work  of  a  life- 
time to  mature  the  eSbn  into  a  habit.  The  pil- 
nim,  as  he  draws  near  the  end  of  his  journey,  can 
look  fearlessly  at  the  flowei^girt  abyss  on  either 
aide  of  his  path,  and  turn  fipom  it  to  the  quiet  skies 
and  the  dim  opening  in  the  fiir  East  before  him  ; 
the  child,  at  first  starting,  has  no  choice  but  to  shut 
lui  eyes  against  the  hir  temptations,  if  he  would 
not  find  his  destruction  in  the  attempt  to  gather 
them.  Grradual  progress  seems  to  be  the  law  of 
all  human  advancement;  the  ezeeptioBS  to  that 
law  are  only  exceptions,  and  are  consequently  so 
naoy  witnesses  to  its  existence.  But  patieooe,  in 
ite  true  and  full  sense,  implying  a  patience  of  the 
heart  as  well  as  of  the  outward  lifo,  seems  te  be  the 
hst  duty  that  we  learn — nay,  blind  thai  we  are,  it 
is  almost  the  last  gift  that  we  truly  covet.  We 
ask  for  it  upon  our  knees,  aad  then  we  rise  up  and 
forget  it.  Oh,  that  we  could  fetl  the  liffht  touch 
of  thoee  angel  hands  upon  ovr  own  shoulders,  and 
give  ourselves  up  wholly  and  without  reserve  to  the 
aafoty  of  their  soft  giiiMoce  f 

Edith  had  been  a  fortnight  at  Ernnore  ere  she 
ooald  summon  courage  to  revisit  the  shrubbery  in 
whieh  she  had  last  walked  with  Everard  ;  and  then 
•he  stole  out  in  the  twilight,  and  aa  she  came  under 
the  leafless  trees  she  clasped  her  hands  over  her 
eyes,  and  stood  still,  as  if  m  sodden  shame  before 
•ome  rebuking  presenee.  Yet  she  did  not  turn 
away,  for  it  seemed  to  her  as  though  in  every  vol- 
wtary  pang  she  underwent  she  were  making  some 
reparation  for  the  wrongs  she  had  done  him.  No 
one  can  be  fully  sensible  of  a  foult  who  does  not  at 
the  same  time  feel  the  insufficiency  of  all  possible 
atooemeBt  that  he  can  make,  together  with  a  burn- 
ing and  unconquerable  desire  to  atone  as  &r  as  he 
ean — a  desire  this,  vdiich  leavea  the  penitent  no 
lest  day  or  night  till  it  is  aooomptished,  although 
Its  aoeomDlishment  maj  bring  bat  a  partial  and 
'  painful  relief.  So  Edith  slowly  retraced  all  the 
steps  of  that  memorable  walk,  and  stopped  at  each 
t0  weep  in  fresh  repentance  over  the  breaking  of 
pledged  faith— over  the  waste  of  hnre  and  the  loss 
of  happiness.  And  then,  earnestly  resolving  to 
take  her  punishment  meekly,  considering  h  as  a 
punishment,  and  so  not  shrinking  fipom  the  bittar- 
neas  of  the  life  left  to  her,  bot  nSher  enooontering 
it  bravely  and  drawing  from  it  what  sweetness  she 
could,  she  went  back  to  the  house.  She  thought 
much  of  Alice  Brown,  to  whom  she  now  looked 
np  with  a  genuine  reverence  very  much  out  of 
character  with  her  former  self ;  she  thought  of  that 
life  of  gentle,  unselfish  hnmility,  and  wondered 
how  soon  she  could  even  begin  to  copy  it.  And 
then  she  paused  in  the  doorway,  and  looked  back 
to  the  wood-walk  which  she  had  just  left,  cold  and 
dark  in  the  greyness  of  the  deepening  evening ; 
the  stars  had  now  risen,  and  the  Dare  branches  of 
the  ehns  stood  bke  sable  bars  against  the  dear  skjr, 
aad  the  tipe  of  the  laurel-leaves  ^istened  like  sil- 
ver points.  So  did  dark  memonea  bar  her  from 
the  beautiftil  past ;  so  did  a  few  faint  and  scattered 
lights  begin  to  glimmer  in  the  future.    Hieie  was 
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a  shadow  beneath  the  trees  like  the  figure  of  a  man, 
and  she  gazed  and  gazed  as  thouffh  she  could  have 
given  it  Bfe  by  lookmg  ^t  it,  till  a  gust  shook  the 
boughs  and  swept  it  away  for  the  moment,  showing 
its  unreality.  Edith  sighed  aloud  ;  for  she  felt 
that  this  fleeting  shadow  symbolized  all  that  she 
should  ever  possess  of  the  presence  of  her  beloved. 

She  heara  voices  in  the  drawing-room,  and  her 
impulse  was  to  retreat  without  encountering  visir 
tors.  But  this  was  an  indulgence,  and  suited  not 
the  strenuous  penitence  of  her  search  after  duty. 
How' could  she  better  learn  to  be  unselfish  than  by 
denying  herself  all  luxury  of  grief,  trying  to  hie 
cheerful  for  dear  Aunt  Peggy's  sake,  and  dwellmg 
upon  her  undeserved  blessings  rather  than  upon  her 
deserved  sorrow?  She  was  ready  to  repent  as 
keenly  of  the  languor  and  apathy  of  her  recent  life 
as  of  the  follies  and  faults  which  had  cost  her  so 
dear  before.  So  she  entered  the  room  couraffeous- 
ly,  and  found  there  Mr.  Yemer,  who  was  the  re- 
cognized intimato  of  the  household,  and  to  whom 
she  was  getting  accustomed  to  look  for  counsel  and 
guidance,  and  Mrs.  Alvanley,  whom  she  had  not 
yet  seen,  and  who  greeted  her  with  much  empreste" 
mm$ — we  use  the  French  word  advisedly,  for  it 
exactly  describes  Mrs.  Alvanley's  manner,  whidi 
was  neither  cordial,  earnest,  nor  afiectionato,  but  so 
exceedingly  ampressi  that  it  passed  for  all  three 
with  most  people. 

*'  Three  years  since  I  saw  you  last,  dear  Misa 
Kinnaird!"  cried  she.  '*How  well  I  remember 
the  ball  at  Lady  Yaughan's,  and  the  whole  of  that 
pleasant  time !  Now  that  we  are  all  assembled  to- 
gether again  in  the  same  old  room,  I  could  almost 
fancy  that  I  had  been  dreaming  of  the  months  which 
have  passed  since.  Mr.  Yerner  will  do  very  well 
for  a  representative  of  my  good  friend  Mr.  Forde, 
and  I  keep  expecting  to  see  the  door  open,  and  that 
severe,  solemn-looking  Captain  Everard  marching 
in  to  completo  the  illusion.  Your  charming  brotln 
er,  too— 1  must  not  forget  him — have  you  heard 
from  him  lately  V 

What  burning  ploughshares  do  we  tread  amongst 
in  the  common  ordeal  of  society  !  Edith  answered 
quietly  in  the  affirmative ;  but  her  cheeks  and  lipa 
were  pale,  and  Aunt  Pe^ gy,  who  had  been  unoV 
trusively  busied  in  removing  her  shawl  and  bonnet, 
securing  her  a  seat  next  the  fire,  and  providing  her 
with  a  eup  of  cofliee,  now  came  to  relieve  her  from 
worse  than  a  mere  bodily  chill. 

**  I  think  you  know  the  friends  from  whom  Misa 
Khinaird  has  just  come,"  said  she  ;  *'  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dallon,  of  Beeehwood  V 

"  Oh,  yes,"  returned  Mrs.  Alvanley,  with  ani- 
mation, and  drawing  her  chair  close  to  Edi^'s. 
**  It  is  so  refreshing  to  hear  about  old  friends  ;  ^o 
let  as  talk  them  over  thoroughly." 

**  Is  that  one  of  the  privileges  of  old  friendship?" 
inquired  Mr.  Yemer,  with  a  touch  more  of  sarcasm 
than  wae  usuid  to  him. 

*•  Oh !  doni  be  afraid,"  returned  the  lady ;  "  we 
are  not  going  to  be  satirical.  I  have  not  an  atom 
of  Mrs.  Candour  in  my  composition.  But,  now, 
do  tell  me  about  thoee  dear  people !  Is  Mr.  Dalton 
aa  fiiendly  and  hospitable  as  ever  ?" 

"  He  was  very  Innd,"  said  Edith  :  "  he  seems 
to  be  a  most  good-hearted,  benevolent  man." 

''The  best  creature  in  the  world!"  cried  Mrs. 
Alvanley.  ''One  forgives  all  his  little  quizzicaH- 
tiea  for  the  sake  of  his  goodness ;  but,  to  be  sure, 
he  is  rather  heavy  on  hand  sometimes.  One  won- 
ders how  that  brilliant,  fascinating  woman  coul^  ever 
make  up  her  mind  to  like  him ;  though,  to  be  sore, 
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her  marrying  him  does  not  necessarily  imply  that 
she  nked  lum.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  (between 
ourselves)  it  was  entirely  an  affair  of  convenience  ; 
and  she  behaves  admirably  to  him,  considering  how 
completely  she  looks  down  upon  him.*' 

Edith  &lt  inexpressibly  pained.  She  could  not, 
consistently  with  truth,  undertake  her  friend's  de- 
fence, yet  she  could  not  endure  to  listen  to  this  cool 
proclamation  of  her  faults.  Her  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Vomer's  secret,  too,  increased  her  embarrass- 
ment ;  she  felt  that  his  eyes  were  upon  her  face,  as 
if  waiting  to  hear  from  her  a  confirmation  ot  con- 
tradiction of  the  slander ;  and  she  blushed  deeply 
as  she  answered,  '*  I  love  Mrs.  Dalton  dearly,  and 
I  think  very  few  people  do  her  justice.  Her  nature 
is  so  noble  and  so  tender ;  and  whatever  faults  she 
may  have,  arise  only  from  want  of  discipline." 

**  That  is  the  cause  of  the  faults  of  most  people, 
is  it  not!"  suggested  Mr.  Vemer,  smiling. 

**  Is  it?"  said  Edith ;  "  even  in  the  case  of  those 
who  have  been  well  educated?" 

»*  I  do  not  mean,"  returned  Mr.  Vemer,  "  that 
the  discipline  is  not  provided,  even  for  those  who 
reject  it,  but  that  the  rejection  of  that  appointed 
discipline  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  most  of  the 
faults,  and  much  of  the  unbappiness,  of  men. 
And,  therefore,  those  who  have  been  well  educa- 
ted— in  which  words  I  comprehend  a  great  deal 
— ^have  certainly  a  better  chance  than  others,  be- 
cause they  have  had  discipline  provided  for  them 
before  their  will  was  strong  enough  to  choose  or 
to  resist  it." 

**  I  don't  think  there  was  any  fault  in  Amy  Dal- 
ton's  education,"  interposed  Mrs.  Alvanley  ;  '*  she 
was  at  a  first-rate  school — first-rate  in  every  sense. 
Madame  de  la  Brie  was  a  very  religious  woman, 
and  used  to  read  and  explain  me  Scriptures  to  the 
girls,  and  make  the  most  bMutifui  extempore 
prayers ;  and  as  to  masters,  I  believe  they  cost  her 
father  hundreds,  if  not  thousands." 

Mr.  Verner  looked  on  the  ground  and  was  silent ; 
while  Aunt  Peggy  and  Edith  exchanged  a  furtive  and 
momentary  glance.  Mrs.  Alvanley  continued ,hap- 
pUy  unconscious  of  the  efiTect  she  was  producing — 

*'  But  I  don't  quite  understand  your  notions 
about  discipline,  Mr.  Vemer.  Do  you?"  turning 
to  Miss  Forde. 

**I  should  like  to  have  them  practically  illus- 
trated," retumed  Aunt  Peggy,  innocently  recalling 
him  to  the  topic  he  was  laboring  to  escape. 
'*  After  childhood,  I  suppose,  the  discipline  is  per- 
petual ;  it  is  only  another  name  for  life.  But  the 
misery  of  an  ill-sorted  marriage  can  scarcely  be 
called  discipline,  can  it?  because  it  is  not  sent  for 
our  profit,  but  comes  by  our  own  fault." 

Edith  fancied  she  saw  an  expression  of  pain  in 
Mr.  Vernon's  face ;  but  if  so,  it  was  speedily  sup- 
pressed, and  be  answered  quite  calmly,  as  if  detei^ 
mined  not  to  shrink  from  the  subject,  **  I  think  we 
are  forgetting  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  discipline 
— one  for  improvement,  tllb  other  for  punkhment. 
I  believe  that  every  fault  which  we  commit  brings 
with  it,  according  to  the  measure  of  its  greatness, 
a  new  state  of  life,  which,  if  the  culprit  receives 
and  endures  it  as  a  penance,  results,  sooner  or  later, 
in  peace,  though  that  peace  can  never  be  the  same 
as  the  happiness  he  has  forfeited.  But  if  he  persists 
in  refusing  his  penance,  and  trying  to  disregard  it, 
and  to  obtain  all  the  enjoyment  wnidi  he  can  inde- 
pendently of  it,  there  can  never  be  a  core.  The 
first  bitterness  is,  perhaps,  less  overpowering ;  bat 
the  final  desohtion  is  complete.'* 

Edith  fell  into  deep  thought.     These    words 


seemed  to  her  to  suggest  the  key  to  Mis.  Dalton's 
character  and  miseries,  and  to  supply  the  deficiency 
in  her  view  of  life.  She  truly  had  not  accepted  the 
trials  of  her  own  producing  as  a  penance,  but  had 
rather  sought  to  evade  them,  and  procure  herself 
pleasures  in  spite  of  them  ;  and  what  could  be  fur- 
ther from  peace  than  the  state  of  her  heart  ?  Edith 
began  to  feel  that  obedience  was  the  first  great  duty; 
and  she  now  saw  how  much  was  comprehended  m 
the  word.  She  saw  that  it  implied  an  entire  sub- 
jection of  will — a  perpetual  seeking  for  a  rule  to  be 
submitted  to ;  a  rule  not  produced  by  (perhi^ps  at  first 
scarcely  recognized  by)  the  heart,  but  above  it  and 
outside  of  itr--bowing  and  subduing  the  heart  itself. 

« I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Mrs.  Alvanley,  in  a 
very  spirited  manner,  **  but  I  call  all  this  philosophy, 
and  not  religion.  I  like  a  pure,  simple  religion 
which  speaks  to  the  feelings,  not  a  cold,  h:  rd,  un- 
bending system^ — a  religion  which  makes  you  fed 
oomfoxtable  at  once,  and  teaches  you  that  it  is  very 
ungrateful  not  to  be  as  happy  as  you  can." 

**  Grranted  at  once,  that  last  assertion,"  said  Mr. 
Vemer,  half  laughing,  "  and  we  will  leave  it  for 
the  decision  of  each  individual  privately,  whether  the 
test  of  troth  be  the  degree  of  uking  we  feel  for  it." 

"  Oh !"  cried  Mis.  Alvanley,  "  the  test  of  tratk 
is  of  course  the  Bible,  and  that  is  exactly  what  I 
mean.  There  is  not  one  word  about  all  this  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Bible." 

**  ^t  one  word  about — ^I  beg  your  pardon, 
about  what  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Vemer,  rousing  a  httk 
from  the  reserved,  half-absent  manner  in  which  he 
had  been  hitherto  talking,  and  in  which  it  was  ^- 
erally  his  habit  to  speak  of  serious  subjects  in  mixed 
society,  though  for  the  sake  of  Edith,  who  inter- 
ested him  much,  he  sometimes  spoke  more  clearly 
and  authoritatively. 

*'  About  discipline,"  said  the  lady,  triumphantly; 
'*  about  the  whole  of  life  being  a  discipline  to  make 
one  miserable." 

**No,  no,"  intenrupted  Edith,  <*  discipline  to 
make  one  happy  in  the  end." 

*<  Not  exactly  that,  either,"  said  Mr.  Vemer; 
*'  holiness  is  the  end  of  discipline  here — we  mosl 
not  think  about  the  happiness  now,  though  we  may 
be  very  grateful  for  it  if  it  comes."  This  was  said 
quickly,  and  in  a  low  voice  to  Edith,  and  he  then 
tumed  to  Mrs.  Alvanley,  and  answered  her  in  a 
lighter  tone,  **  That  is  a  fatal  omission  for  my  argu- 
ment, is  it  not?  But  is  there  one  word  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Bible  upon  some  other 
subjects  of  nearly  equal  interest — about  women, 
for  example ;  are  they  ever  said  to  be  members  of 
the  church?" 

**  Women  not  members  of  the  church !"  ex- 
claimed  Mrs.  Alvanley,  who  was  wont  to  stand  up 
as  a  most  vehement  champion  of  the  rights  of  her 
sex ;  <*  you  are  surely  not  in  earnest ;  you  could  not 
mean  to  assert  anyUung  so  monstrous." 

'*  Nay,  I  asserted  nothing,"  retumed  he ;  "  I 
only  asked  a  question ;  I  am  waiting  for  ^ou  to 
answer  it." 

'^Nothing  said  about  women!'*  reiterated  the 
lady,  evidently  in  some  alarm,  and  pondering  with 
all  her  might.  *'  I  am  quite  sure  something  is  said 
about  widows." 

*'  Yes,  there  is  a  very  plain  uiiunctibn  to  strict- 
ness  and  devoutness  of  Ufe,"  replied  Mr.  Vemer, 
with  some  significance.  Mrs.  Alvanley  had  just 
oooie  from  a  gay  autumn  at  St.  Leonards'  and  was 
intending  to  pass  the  latter  half  of  the  winter  at 
Cheltenham.  She  looked  thoroughly  discomfited 
for  a  momrat,  but  soon  rallied. 
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**  Ah,  I  see  yoa  aie  talking  iionically,"  she  be- 
gan, when  Mr.  V  erner  interrupted  her. 

*^  A  little  too  ironically  for  so  serious  a  subject, 
you  would  say,"  observed  he,  '*  and  I  am  afraid  I 
deserve  the  reproof.  One  loses  one's  reverence 
terribly  in  a  drawing-room  discussion  of  reliffion — 
and,  perhaps,  that  is  scarcely  to  be  avoided.'' 

^*  And  where  would  you  discuss  religion,  then," 
inquired  Mrs.  Alvanley,  with  renewed  animation, 
**  iSf  you  exclude  it  from  drawing-rooms  ?  Do  you 
mean  to  say  it  is  only  to  be  discussed  at  Exeter 
Hall  or  in  church  ?" 

Idr.  Yemer  looked  at  Aunt  Peffgy  in  silent  dis- 
may, evidently  soliciting  help,  and  Uie  gentle  lady 
immediately  liestirred  hersell  in  his  service. 

"  If  I  were  to  decide,"  said  she,  "  I  believe  I 
should  say  it  was  to  be  discussed  nowhere — at 
least  nowhere  in  general  society  I  have  a  child- 
ish hatred  of  arguments,  but  especially  on  religious 
matters.  The  gravest  and  calmest  book  of  contro- 
versy that  ever  was  written  always  seems  to  me 
irreverent — ^it  is  as  different  from  religion  as  tuning 
an  instrument  b  from  playing  upon  it." 

**A  most  true  distinction,''  said  Mr.  Vemer, 
sighing ;  '*  and  it  is  never  needed  save  when  the 
inMrument  has  become  discordant." 

*'  But  how  would  you  go  on,  then !"  inquired 
Mrs.  Alvanley. 

'*Dear  me!"  interposed  Edith,  with  something 
like  an  approach  to  her  natural  playfulness,  '*  can- 
not you  fancy  *  going  on '  without  arguments  t 
How  very  much  out  of  tune  you  must  be !" 

Mrs.  Alvanley  readily  joined  the  laugh  which 
was  elicited  by  this  observation ;  for  Kdith  had 
spoken  jestingly  and  without  the  slightest  offensive- 
ness  of  manner.  AAer  this,  the  conversation  fell 
into  a  lighter  tone,  and  so  contmued  till  their  dispu- 
tatious visitor  bad  taken  her  leave. 

*•  How  very  jrractiral  was  that  good  lady's  defi- 
nition of  religion !"  remarked  Mr.  Vemer  : — 
'*  *'  Something  to  make  vou  comfortable  at  once !' 
It  would  be  curious,  I  think,  to  examine  the  shape 
in  which  that  idea  lies  disguised  in  the  depths  of 
every  erroneous  system  that  has  ever  been  built  upon 
Christianity.    One  might  almost  say  that  all  reli- 

g'ous  errors  are  only  so  many  modes  of  escaping 
Dm  necessary  discomfort." 

'*  How  curious!"  said  Edith  ;  '^  and  you  said 
before  that  irremediable  misery  was  the  result  of  an 
attempt  to  escape  from  discipline." 

**  iSxactly  so,"  he  replied.  **  It  is  worth  think- 
ing about ;  it  is  a  very  simple  truth,  of  daily  ap- 
plication ;  the  child  who  wiu  fling  away  his  med- 
icine cannot  expect  to  get  well." 

'*  May  I  ask  you  one  question!"  said  Edith,  as 
he  rose  to  go  away.  He  turned  to  her,  and  she 
went  on  hurriedly  and  ea^rly,  *'  I  know  that  livbg 
in  the  world,  and  thinking  with  the  world,  does 
harm — ^that  it  gradually  corrupts  and  changes, 
however  little  one  mieiy  be  aware  of  it  at  the  time. 
But  how  is  it  to  be  avoided  t  How  is  a  woman — 
a  young  woman — to  avoid  the  evil  without  being 
canting  and  self-opinionated— obtruding  religious 
topics,  as  I  have  so  oflen  heard  them  obtruded,  and 
hated  it,  I  scarcely  knew  why  t  Surely,  submis- 
sion and  gentleness  are  the  nrst  duties  of  such  a 
person,  and  how  can  she  fulfil  these  and  yet  live 
m  opposition  to  those  around  her!" 

Mr.  Verner  looked  at  her,  smiling.  "  The  old 
principle,"  said  he,  *<  obedience." 

*<  I  don't  understand,"  said  Edith. 

"  Tou-have  a  rule  of  life  laid  down  for  you,"  he 
replied,  ^'  by  an  authority  which  you  are  bound  to 
obey ;  and,  to  take  the  lowest  ground  possible,  one 


advantage,  so  to  speak,  of  that  rule  is,  that  it  is 
actually  bcomi>atible  with  a  life  of  dissipation. 
No  room  is  len  for  spiritual  pride— no  plea  for  ac- 
cusing you  of  presumption  ;  you  are  simply  obey- 
ing a  law.  You  are  not  to  choose  the  details  or 
manner  of  that  obedience  for  yourself— they  are 
settled  for  yon,  and  you  have  only  to  do  what  you 
are  desired,  and  to  do  it  because  you  are  desired. 
You  are  not  required  to  argue  for  it — it  is  better 
that  you  should  not  talk  much  about  it :  but  yon 
have  your  code  of  laws  at  hand,  the  authority  of 
which  everybody  professes  to  admit ;  and  so  yoa 
have  only  to  refer  all  the  objections  to  that  code, 
and  leave  them  to  account  for  their  disobedience  to 
it  as  best  they  may ;  you  certainly  are  not  caUed 
upon  to  give  a  reason  for  your  obemence." 

'*  But  does  anybody  do  this!"  asked  Edith,  ear- 
nestly. 

'*  I  cannot  say,"  replied  Mr.  Yemer,  '*  neither  it 
it  of  much  consequence  to  us.  Our  business  is  with 
ourselves.  But  the  spiritual  growth  that  would  be 
the  result  of  such  a  life  of  quiet,  simple  obedience, 
can  scarcely  be  calculated.  What  can  we  conceive 
of  the  life  of  an  angel,  except  that  it  is  a  perpetual 
act  of  nnqueetioning  obedience  springing  out  of  a 
heart  which  is  composed  entirely  of  love!  But  I 
think  I  have  sermonned  enough  for  one  evening ;  so 
now  I  will  wish  you  good  niffht." 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  true  story  to  do 
more  than  indicate  the  manner  in  which  the  restora- 
tion of  Edith's  character  was  gradually  effected. 
The  wmter  months  glided  away  slowly  but  not  un- 
profitably,  and  her  efforts  to  attain  cheerfulness  for 
Aunt  Peggy's  sake  were  on  the  whole  tolerably  suc- 
cessful. An  occasional  letter  from  Frank,  with  a 
passing  allusion  to  **  Everard  and  his  love  affair," 
would  overthrow  in  a  moment  the  fabric  which  she 
had  been  weeks  in  rearing ;  but,  ailer  a  few  irre- 
pressible tears,  she  would  patiently  set  herself  to  re- 
construct it.  Her  seclusion  was  complete ;  save  for 
her  daily  walks  to  church,  and  visits  to  ceruin  of 
her  poorer  neighbors  whom  Mr.  Yerner  had  com- 
mended to  her  notice,  she  never  went  beyond  the 
grounds  of  Enmore  House.  As  much  as  she  could, 
she  strove  to  concentrate  her  thoughts  upon  the 
present,  turning  away  her  tearful  eyes  from  the  past 
except  as  a  subject  of  confession  and  penitence,  al- 
lowing herself  no  hope  for  the  future  except  such  as 
she  could  embody  in  prayer.  And  so  spring  came 
softly  into  the  world,  like  a  young  mother  into  the 
nursery  of  her  darlings,  and  waked  each  sleeping 
bud  with  a  tender  kus.  They  opened  their  eyes 
slowly  and  warily,  for  they  were  afraid  of  the  sud- 
den light  after  the  long  winter  darkness,  and  the 
dews  refreshed  them,  and  the  sunshine  cherished 
them,  till  they  unfolded  into  full  beautjr.  Just  as 
the  waking  babe  looks  round  with  bewildered  and 
doubtful  eyes,  from  which  the  sleep  is  not  yet  fully 
gone,  and  hesitates  whether  it  shall^  weep  or  not,  till 
gentle  words  and  kind  caresses  reassure  it,  and  re- 
mind it  that  love  is  present  by  its  cradle  though  as 
yet  it  understands  nothing  beyond  the  music  of  her 
voice,  and  then  it  breau  into  sweet  laughter  and 
stretches  forth  its  arms  rejoicing.  And  somewhat 
in  the  same  manner,  too,  did  peace  and  hope  be^n 
to  spring  up  in  the  heart  of  our  poor  penitent — tim- 
idly and  feebly,  and  ready  to  pensh  at  the  first  cold 
blas^— but  still  germs  of  promise,  containing  within 
themselves  the  earnest  of  a  richer  life  and  a  more 
abiding  strength. 

CHAPTER  Til. 

The  arrival  of  the  post  is  an  occasion  of  interest 
to  everybody,  that  is,  to  everybody^  whom  the 
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interest  of  life  itself  is  sot  altogretker  gone.  Those 
little  quadrangular  mysteries,  so  onsaggestiTe,  an- 
nieaning,  unconseious-looking-^wbat  may  not  the 
breaking  of  their  seals  disclose  to  us!  What  om- 
nipotence of  woe  may  be  shut  within  the  folds  of  a 
single  sheet  of  paper !  It  were  well  if  we  thought 
more  uf  the  tremendous  significanee  of  written 
words.  They  are  irrerooable—uDehiingeable— eter- 
nal ;  no  af^er-penitenee  can  erase,  no  returnififr  ten- 
derness soAen,  no  prayer  remove  then.  Osee 
written,  they  are  written  forerer  upon  the  heart  of 
him  who  reads  them.  Sjifeak  harshly  to  a  friead, 
and  it  may  easily  be  forgiven  and  soon  forgotten  ; 
the  next  tone  betrays  relenting,  the  merest  gesture 
pleads  for  reconciliation :  but  let  the  cold,  or  bitter, 
or  careless  words  be  written,  and  they  remain  forever 
in  their  ftill  carelessness,  bitterness,  or  coldness; 
ruthless  are  they,  for  though  you  weep  as  joaread^ 
they  change  not,  and  your  utmost  shrinkmg  avails 
not  to  make  them  strike  one  wound  the  less,  or  one 
whit  the  leM  deeply.  One  little  pago  has  pow«r 
to  change  a  whole  life.  Moreover,  tl;^  spirit  which 
rules  them  is  more  powerful  for  evil  liian  for  good 
-^•t  least,  in  matters  of  feeling.  Kind  wotds  an4 
gentle  thoughts  lose  half  their  force  and  all  their 
charm  when  they  Uck  the  voice  lo  impress^  and  the 
look  to  sweeten  them  ;  but  the  written  repolse  has 
tenfold  power  to  freeze-— the  written  reproach  has 
all  the  bitterness  of  unmistakable  leality.  No 
power  of  self-deception  can  witlistand  them — no 
assamed  callousness  shield  you  against  them.  Still 
more  awful  is  it  to  write  one  sentence  which  may 
tempt  to  wrong,  or  throw  even  a  moment 's-difficolty 
into  the  path  of  virtue  ;  if  there  be  a  sin  in  the  fot^ 
giveness  of  which  it  must  be  hard  for  a  dying  peni- 
tent to  believe,  though  years  of  repentance  lay 
between  him  and  its  commission,  it  is  thi»— to  have 

Ent  a  weapon  into  Satan's  hand,  which  may  last  as 
mg  as  time  itself.  To  the  sinner,  perohance,  it 
was  but  the  deed  of  a  nKMoent — forgotten  as  soon 
as  perpetrated  :  but  many  a  moment  is  as  a  pebble 
cast  into  the  watere,  the  circle  of  whose  vibrations 
shall  finally  embrace  the  whole  time-ocean. 

Edith  and  Aunt  Peggy  sat  musinff  over  their  let- 
ten  one  bright  sfHring  morning;  the  former  with 
that  quietly  sorrowful  expression  which  was  now 
almost  habitual  with  her,  the  latter  with  a  look  of 
oonsiderable  doubt  and  some  anxiety.  We  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  looking  over  their  shooldersy  and 
presenting  the  reader  with  a  copy  of  their  respective 
despatches:— 

<*  Oxford,  April  12th. 
"  Mr  Dbarist  Edith— We  are  off  for  our  tour 
to-iBorrow,  and  I  scrawl  a  line  lo  announce  it  to 
you,  that  you  may  not  be  expecting  to  hear  from 
me,  as  I  shall  have  no  leisure  for  letter-writing. 
You  had  better  not  write  to  me  till  you  have  heud 
again,  as  our  line  of  actbn  is  not  fully  determined 
upon,  and  I  cannot  tell  vou  where  to  direct  to  me. 
I  am  tired  to  death  of  Oxford,  and  heartily  glad  to 
be  o«t  of  it,  though  Everard  seems  as  fond  of  the 
old  towera  as  if  he  had  built  them  himself,  and 
spends  as  much  time  in  studying  the  view  of  Mag- 
<ulene  from  New  College  Gardens  as  would  qualify 
him  for  a  degree  at  once,  if  that  were  a  subject  of 
examination.  He  has  attractions  here  of  another 
kind,  however ;  and  I  am  almost  surprised  that  he 
has  expressed  no  intention  of  staying  behind.  How- 
ever, I  suppose  that  he  and  the  young  lady  under- 
stand each  other  better  than  I  do ;  and  as  the  matter 
is  evidently  settled,  I  am  only  waiting  for  the  formal 
announcement  in  order  to  o&r  my  congratulations. 
How  long  do  you  propose  staying  at  Enmoret 


Surely  you  most  have  had  enough  of  the  dear  old 
lady  and  her  malities  by  this  time.  Who  and  what 
is  Mr.  Verner !  I  hope  you  are  not  breaking  any 
more  hearts.  I  am  just  summoned  to  attend  Eve- 
rard for  the  farewell  visit ;  't  is  lucky  that  I  am  not 
likely  to  foel  it  so  deeply  as  he  will,  or  we  should 
set  off  for  our  pleasure-exoursion  in  rather  a  doleful 
state.    Adieu. 

**  Toura,  oaost  affectionately, 

"  F.  KiNNAIRD." 

Edith  was  by  this  time  quite  accustomed  to  con- 
template the  state  of  things  indicated  by  this  letter ; 
the  newness  and  the  wonder  were  gone  from  her 
sorrow,  and  it  was  as  familiar  to  her  as  the  face  of 
an  old  friend.  The  firet  moment  in  which  the  heart 
suddenly  discoven  that  it  is  not  estimated  as  it  be- 
lieved itself  to  be,  whether  in  love  or  in  friendship, 
overwhelms  it  with  a  kind  of  astonishment  very  hard 
to  bear.  To  the  change  in  the  present  and  the  fu- 
ture, it  may  perhaps  submit  without  complaining ; 
but  it  is  hard  to  be  robbed  of  the  past,  which  we 
had  believed  irrevocably  our  own :  to  look  back 
with  distrustful  regret  to  the  words,  and  looks,  and 
tones,  the  interchange  of  thought,  sym[MUhy,  con- 
fidence, to  all  of  which  a  new  interpretation  is  now 
forcibly  affixed,  making  us  impatient  and  ashamed 
that  we  ever  lent  them  any  other  significance  ;  to 
undo,  as  it  were,  by  a  retrospective  act,  the  union 
which  we  now  find  had  only  an  imaginary  existence. 
This  had  been  Edith's  task  ;  it  was  so  still— for  it 
is  the  labor  of  a  lifetime,  forever  doing  and  to  do. 
Many  a  moment  stood  out  from  the  departed  days, 
defying  her  to  be  incredulous  of  its  true  import, 
saying  to  her  soul,  *'  Surely  the  delusion  is  now — 
the  truth  lay  with  me."  And  then  she  had  to  go 
once  more  through  the  dreary  course  of  unanswer- 
able arffuments,  by  which  she  proved  to  her  unwil- 
ling self  that  she  was  forgotten  and  disregarded ; 
or  to  take  refuge  at  last  in  the  poor  consolation, 
'*  It  must  have  l^n  dififerent  once !" 

Her  brother's  view,  it  must  be  remembered,  was 
still  erroneous,  so  that  his  lettere  must  not  be  sup- 
posed to  imply  such  utter  want  of  delicacy  and  feel- 
ing as  they  would  at  firat  appear  to  do.  His  nature 
was  generous  and  afilectionate,  but  by  no  means 
refined ;  tell  him  that  he  had  given  pain,  and  he 
would  repent  it  with  all  his  heart,  and  perhaps  in- 
flict it  again  the  next  moment  fi*om  pure  uncon- 
sciousness. In  the  present  ease,  his  belief  of 
Edith's  complete  indifllerence  to  Everard  was  still 
unaltered,  though  she  had  undeceived  him  with  re- 
gard to  Mr.  Thornton ;  and  he  was  only  glad  to 
see  that  his  friend  had  recovered  so  quickly  and  so 
entirely  from  a  disappointment,  of  the  acuteness  of 
which  even  he  had  m  the  first  instance  entertained 
DO  doubt. 

Aunt  Peggy's  epistle  was  from  Owen,  and  ran 
as  follows  I — 

<«  Torquay,  April  12th. 

*'  Dear  Pigot,-^I  am  beginning  to  think  that  it 
is  a  very  long  while  since  we  have  seen  each  other ; 
a  foct  vnth  which  I  hope  you  are  at  least  as  strongly 
impressed  as  mysdf.  Moreover,  I  am  sure  that  a 
little  change  or  air  would  be  exceedingly  gcKKl  for 
you,  and  a  little  change  of  scene  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  pleasant  after  so  many  months'  vegetation  m 
your  beloved  retirement.  So  I  hope  that  this  array 
of  good  reasons  will  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  per- 
suade you  to  come  and  join  me  in  this  lovely  place 
for  a  few  weeks.  I  am  very  comfortably  housed, 
and  the  view  from  my  drawing-room  windows  will 
be  enough  to  keep  you  in  a  state  of  perpetual  ex- 
ultation.   If  you  can  induce  my  fair  a-^Uvant  ward 
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to  accompany  you,  bo  inaoh  the  better.  I  shall  be 
delighted  tu  see  her,  and  hope  to  take  my  revenge 
for  those  victories  at  the  chess-table  which  used  so 
grievously  to  try  my  gallantry  in  times  past.  I  shall 
have  plenty  of  leisure  fur  practice,  as  I  am  unluckily 
laid  up  wiih  rather  an  awkward  sprain  of  the  ankle, 

which  my  provoking  friend,  Dr. ,  tells  me  will 

not  allow  me  to  leave  the  sofa  for  some  weeks.  I 
came  down  here  with  the  Fullartons,  having  pro- 
jected a  picturesque  trip  along  the  south  coast  as 
tar  as  Plymouth,  where  James  Fullarton*s  yacht 
has  been  wintering ;  whence  we  intended  starting 
fur  a  cruise  among  the  Channel  Islands.  This  mis- 
hap has  of  course  excluded  me  from  the  scheme ; 
and  they  are  to  proceed  the  day  after  to-morrow 
without  me,  so  that  if  you  can  make  it  convenient 
to  come  to  me  now,  instead  of  our  meeting — as  1 
had  before  intended,  if  possible — ^when  the  yacht 
returns  from  her  excursion,  it  would  really  be  a 
cliarity.  You  need  not  mind  about  announcing 
yuur  intentions,  as  I  shall  be  ready  to  receive  you 
at  any  moment ;  so  that  if  I  don't  get  an  answer 
to  tliis  letter  by  return  of  post,  I  shall  conclude  that 
you  have  started,  and  make  m^  arrangements  ac- 
cordingly. Pray  give  my  comphments  to  Miss  Kin- 
naird,  and  believe  me, 

*'  Yonrs  aflbotionately, 

''  OWKN  F0RDB< 

Aunt  Peggy  was  not  a  little  embarrassed  by  this 
diplomatically-conceived  letter.  The  idea  of  Owen 
alone,  ill,  and  requiring  her  attendance  as  nurse, 
would  at  any  time  have  made  her  impatient  to  go  to 
him ;  and  when  this  was  joined  to  the  desire  which 
be  expressed  for  her  society,  and  the  regret  which 
he  implied  at  their  long  separation,  and  the  kind- 
ness and  consideraiiun  with  which  he  spoke  of  the 
advantage  of  change  of  air  for  her,  in  the  perfect 
sincerity  of  all  of  which  she  fully  believed,  the 
efi^  was  quite  irresistible.  But  she  felt  nearly 
eertain  that  the  visit  would  be  distastefut  to  Edith, 
and  she  knew  not  how  to  suggest  it  to  her.  Edith 
saved  her  the  trouble. 

**  My  dear  Aunt  Peggy,'^  cried  she,  *<  I  am  sure 
from  your  face  that  you  have  heard  something  which 
makes  you  uneasy,  and  that  I  am  concerned  in  it ; 
you  wonH  be  so  unkind  as  to  conceal  it  from  me?*' 

There  was  no  course  left  but  to  show  the  letter, 
and  this  Aunt  Peggy  accordingly  did,  with  many 
affectionate  expressions  of  regret  for  the  annoyance 
which  she  feared  it  would  cause.  But  Edith  took 
quite  an  unexpected  view  of  the  matter  and  ex- 
pressed it  with  her  usual  energy. 

*•  Of  course,  you  wish  to  go,"  she  said,  "  and  I 
quite  agree  with  Mr.  Forde  that  a  little  change  of 
air  and  scene  will  do  jou  good ;  dear,  dear,  kind 
Aunt  Peggy,  I  am  afraid  the  winter  has  been  any- 
thing but  cheerful  for  you.  But  we  won't  talk  about 
that;  1  hope  vou  will  set  off  to-naorrow,  and  come 
back  to  me  when  you  are  tired  of  Torquay  looking 
quite  blooming." 

**Come  back  to  you!"  repeated  Aunt  Peggy, 
somewhat  aghast. 

*'  O  yes!  1  shall  be  so  happy  here  I  do  so  lore 
Enmore,  and  I  am  quite  fond  of  being  alone — ^I 
think  it  does  one  a  great  deal  of  good  to  be  alone 
sometimes.  Not  that  I  could  ever  wish^ou  away," 
kissing  her  fondly,  *'  but  now  that  there  is  so  strong, 
80  indispensable  a  reason  for  your  going,  I  want  you 
to  feel,  what  is  quite  true,  that  there  is  no  occasion 
whatever  for  your  staying  on  my  account,  or  for 
your  wishing  me  to  ^o  with  you.  Don't  you  know 
what  I  mean  by  saying  that  it  is  good  to  be  alone 


sometimes!  I  think  right  thoughts  come  to  the 
mind  more  readily  and  more  persuasively ;  it  is  like 
shutting  the  eyes  to  listen  to  music — you  hear  every 
note  with  double  tenderness." 

And  Edith's  eloquence  prevailed  over  one  so  on- 
practised  in  the  art  of  refusing,  though  it  was  not 
without  many  misgivings  and  much  reluctance  that 
Aunt  Pegffy  finally  consented.  She  inwardly  re- 
solved to  shorten  her  absence  as  much  as  possible, 
and  parted  from  her  darling  with  a  heavy  heart. 
So  Edith  was  left  to  the  luxury  of  perfect  solitude ; 
and  it  was,  as  she  had  said,  very  good  for  her.  A 
year  before,  the  discipline  might  have  been  too  pain- 
ful, for  vou  must  be  in  some  measure  reconciled  to 
yourself  ere  you  can  be  content  with  no  other  com- 
panionshio ;  but  now  it  was  gentle  and  salutary, 
perhaps  tnere  was  even  a  species  of  enjoyment  of 
It.  It  needs  some  courage  to  come  alone  into  the 
presence  of  conscience  for  the  first  time  after  the 
commission  of  a  fault  of  whose  true  nature  and 
extent  we  have  but  a  dim  half-perception.  Invol- 
untarily we  shrink  away,  and  would  take  refuge, 
if  we  could,  in  a  forced  blindness,  or  an  artificial 
renewal  of  the  state  of  mind  which  led  to  the  evil, 
and  so,  at  the  time,  justified  it  to  ourselves.  We 
remember  how  natural  it  seemed  then,  and  try  to 
believe  that  because  it  was  natural,  therefore  it  was 
not  wrong ;  forsettbg,  what,  perchance,  we  learn 
to  see  at  last,  that  the  naturalness  was  caused  by 
an  unsuspected  habit  of  character,  predispottng  us 
to  yield  to  that  particular  species  of  temptation  which 
has  proved  too  strong  for  us.  But  all  these  subter- 
fugc«  avail  not ;  time  passes  on,  and  we  cannot  stay 
its  silent  working.  The  voice  of  the  tempter  is  mute, 
and  the  anirel  points  sorrowfully  to  the  quiet  rebok- 
in^  &ce  of  Truth,  and  we  cannot  look  away  from 
it  if  we  woukL  Let  us  rather  go  to  it,  and  bow 
down  before  it,  and  grieve  that  we  ever  left  it,  striv- 
ing through  our  teara  so  to  fix  its  lineaments  upon 
our  hearts,  that  we  may  never  again  mistake  them. 
And  then,  0  calm,  sweet  Solitude,  what  dost  thou 
not  teach  us !  How  do  we  seem  to  dwell  with 
death  and  heaven,  while  life  and  earth  and  man 
withdraw  into  sucii  fieur  distance  that  we  see  but 
their  nobler  features  and  marvel  at  oorselves  that 
we  have  ever  imagined  for  them  such  cmworthy  de- 
tails !  How  do  vanity  and  bitterness  die  out  of  the 
heart,  leaving  it  full  only  of  shame,  which  is  so 
busied  in  dej^oring  its  own  ofilenoes  that  it  has  no 
leisure  to  remember  those  of  othen!  And  with 
Edith,  whose  sin  was  against  another,  how  utter 
was  the  proetration  of  spirit,  how  boundless  the 
self-condemnation !  All  this  she  had  endured ;  at 
firat  shrinkingly  and  reluctantly,  seeking^  if  she 
could,  to  escape ;  afterwards  bravely  and  patiently, 
finding  a  satisfaction  even  in  the  intensity  of  the 
pain,  Because  she  felt  it  to  be  a  deserved  punish- 
ment. And  BOW  solitude  was  to  her  a  refrrahment 
rather  than  a  trial,  tnnqaillizing  and  strengthening 
to  the  mind  as  sleep  to  the  body. 

Hei  only  visitor  was  Mr.  Verner,  and  with  him 
she  enjoyed  an  intercourse,  every  hour  of  which  she 
felt  to  be  an  improvement.  Not  that  he  was  that 
most  repnlstve  of  all  charactera  a  didactic  man ;  on 
the  contrary,  his  habit  was  to  shun  occasions  for 
lecturing,  and  parry  challenges  to  argument,  in  gen- 
eral society.  But  it  would  have  been  strange  and 
even  unkind  if  he  had  not  laid  aside  this  habit  in 
behalf  of  Eklith,  whose  sole  wish  was  evidently  to 
be  taught.  Sjrmpathy  and  humility  may  surely  be 
allowed  the  pnvilege  of  breakingthrouffh  the  most 
delicate  reserve.  But  even  to  T«dith  his  teaching 
was  rather  indirect  than  avowed.    He  had  that  pla- 
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cidity  of  temperament,  which,  when  it  is  the  result 
of  discipline,  is  a  perpetual  lesson  ;  showing  with 
irresistible  plainness  a  truth  which  we  are  very  slow 
to  believe,  namely,  that  the  most  sensitive  keenness 
of  feeling  may  exist  with  the  most  thorough  mas- 
tery of  iem|»er.  We  say  that  it  may  exist,  for 
doubtless  the  union  is  a  rare  one  ;  nevertheless,  it 
is,  of  couTse,  attainable  by  all  who  choose  to  labor 
for  it.  But  it  never  will  be  attained  by  any  who 
habitually  soothe  their  consciences  with  that  com- 
mon excuse  for  irritability — **  I  feel  more  acutely 
than  the  rest  of  the  world."  Edith,  knowing  his 
early  history,  could  not  avoid  speculating  a  little 
upon  the  nature  of  the  sentiment  which  he  might 
still  be  supposed  to  entertain  towards  Mrs.  Dalton ; 
hut  the  tranquillity  of  his  manner  efiectually  baffled 
her  penetration,  and  she  could  only  conclude  that 
if  he  preserved  any  lingering  tenderness  for  her,  it 
was  too  deeply  wrapp^  into  the  inner  folds  of  his 
heart  ever  to  show  itself  at  the  surface.  He  had 
certainly  testified  annoyance  at  being  forced  to  pass 
an  indirect  censure  upon  her,  but  this  was  scarcely 
more  than  might  have  been  anticipated  from  his 
general  chanty  of  judgment.  He  seemed,  so  to 
speak,  to  have  ascended  into  a  region  of  spiritual 
life  so  far  above  her  reach  that  even  memory  could 
scarcely  retain  her  in  its  ^aze.  And  surely  this, 
which  to  him  was  a  necessity  of  his  nature,  was  to 
her  DO  more  than  a  fit  retribution.  Yet  the  death 
of  human  love  is  ever  a  touching  spectacle,  even 
when  its  divine  sister  rises  wing^  from  its  grave. 
It  seems  strange  that  we  should  be  able  to  turn 
away  from  the  appealing  eyes  of  the  past,  and  let 
it  go  by  into  forgetfulness.  But  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  forgetfulness  in  its  true  sense ;  it  is  only 
that  one  thought  is  absorbed  into  another  greater 
thought,  as  the  presence  of  starlight  is  ipvisible 
amid  the  blaze  of  noon.  Neither  does  it  seem  to 
be  by  the  extirpation  of  one  feeling  that  we  ap- 
proach nearer  to  the  Christian  ideal,  but  rather  by 
the  implanting  of  another,  which  shall  eventually 
overshadow  all  the  rest. 

More  than  a  week  of  Edith's  solitude  had  glided 
away ;  she  had  returned  from  her  morning  walk  to 
church,  and  was  puzzling  herself  over  a  mysterious 


passage  in  a  note  from  Amy,  for  which  no  ingenu- 
ity of  hers  could  devise  an  explanation.  **  oeioxe 
very  long,"  wrote  Mrs.  Dalton,  "  I  expect  to  com- 
muhicate  a  piece  of  news,  which,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, will  astonish  you  greatly.  I  defy  you  to 
guess  it.  But  for  the  present  my  lips  are  sealed, 
so  you  must  endure  your  curiosity  as  patiently  as 
you  can."  This  was  not  a  sentence  to  be  taken 
quietly;  Edith  pondered  and  cogitated  in  vain,  and 
at  last  made  up  her  mind,  as  the  most  improbable 
thing  she  could  think  of,  that  Mr.  Dalton  was  about 
to  publish  a  volume  of  poems.  Whether  it  was 
that  wondering — which  is  almost  as  fatal  to  ener- 
getic employment  of  mind  as  expectation,  had  un- 
settled Edith's  thoughts,  or  that  she  was  troubled 
with  one  of  those  fits  of  spiritual  languor  which 
occasionally  unstring  the  sinews  of  enthusiasm 
itself,  cannot  be  determined,  but  certain  it  was  that 
she  felt  an  unusual  disposition  to  inaction;  she 
moved  listlessly  from  one  occupation  to  another, 
and  at  last,  determining  upon  a  viflrorous  eflbrt,  had 
just  summoned  her  maid  to  attend  her  on  an  expe- 
dition to  visit  some  of  her  poor  pensioners,  when 
the  sound  of  steps  on  the  gravel  walk  agreeably 
interrupted  her  intention.  **  That  must  be  Mr. 
Yerner,  Susan,"  cried  she ;  '*  go  and  let  him  in 
directly,  and  I  dare  say  he  will  walk  with  me." 
The  girl  obeyed,  and  Edith  heard  her  open  the 
house  door,  but  the  voice  which  immediately  after- 
wards inquired  in  hasty  accents,  **  Is  your  mistress 
at  home  t"  made  her  tnrill  and  shiver  from  head  to 
foot.  She  put  her  hand  to  her  forehead  with  a 
sudden  fear  that  reason  was  forsaking  her,  but 
giddy  and  bewildered  as  she  was,  she  distinctly 
heard  the  servant,  who  of  course  supposed  the 
question  to  refer  to  herself,  answer  in  the  afiHrma- 
tive.  A  rapid  and  well-known  f(K)ifall  was  heard  in 
the  vestibule,  every  step  seemed  to  be  planted  on  her 
heart ;  the  words,  '*  Do  not  tell  Miss  Kinnaird  that 
anybody  is  come,"  vibrated  strangely  and  painfully 
upon  her  ears,  and  the  next  moment  the  door  was 
thrown  open,  and,  gasping  for  breath,  she  beheld 
Philip  Everard,  who  started  back  as  he  entered, 
with  a  hxiQ  as  pale  and  as  troubled  as  her  own. 


THE    LAND    OF    DBEAM8. 
BT  WILLIAM  O.   BEYANT. 

A  MIGHTY  realm  is  the  land  of  dreams, 
With  steeps  that  hang  in  the  twilight  sky, 

And  weltering  oceans  and  trailing  streams, 
That  gleam  where  the  dusky  valleys  lie. 

But  over  its  shadowy  border  flow 

Sweet  rays  from  the  world  of  endless  mom, 
And  the  nearer  mountains  catch  the  glow. 

And  flowers  in  the  nearer  fields  are  bom. 

The  souls  of  the  happy  dead  repair. 

From  their  bowers  of  light,  to  that  bordering  land. 
And  walk  in  the  fiiinter  ^ory  there, 

With  the  souls  of  the  living,  hand  in  band. 

One  calm  sweet  smile  in  that  shadowy  sphere. 

From  eyes  that  open  on  earth  no  more- 
One  warning  word  from  a  voice  once  dear — 
How  they  rise  in  the  memory  o^r  and  o'er ! 

Far  off  from  those  hills  that  shine  with  day. 
And  fields  that  bloom  in  the  heavenly  gales. 


The  land  of  dreams  goes  stretching  away 
To  dimmer  mountains  and  darker  vales. 

There  lie  the  chambers  of  guilty  deliffht. 
There  walk  the  spectres  of  guilty  fear, 

And  soft,  low  voices,  that  float  through  the  night. 
Are  whispering  sin  in  the  helpless  ear. 

Dear  maid,  in  thy  girihood's  opening  flower, 
Scaroe  weaned  mHn  the  love  of  childish  play ! 

The  tears  on  whose  cheeks  are  but  the  shower 
That  freshens  the  early  blooms  of  May ! 

Thine  eyes  are  closed,  and  over  thy  brow 
Pass  thoughtful  shadows  and  joyous  gleams. 

And  I  know,  by  thy  moving  lips,  that  now 
Thy  spirit  strays  in  the  land  of  dreams. 

light-hearted  maiden,  oh,  heed  thy  feet ! 

Oh  keep  where  that  beam  of  Paradise  falls ; 
And  only  wander  where  thou  maj'st  meet 

The  blessed  ones  from  its  shinmg  walls. 

So  shalt  thou  come  from  the  land  of  dreams, 
With  love  and  peace,  to  this  worid  of  strife ; 

And  the  light  that  over  that  border  streams 
ShaU  lie  on  the  path  of  thy  daily  life. 

Uraharn's  Magaaine* 
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From  the  Bdlnbiirgh  B«vtow. 

1.  J%e  Irish  Sketch-Book.    By  Mr.  M.  A.  Tit- 

marsh.  With  nomeroas  Engravings  on  Wood, 
drawn  by  the  Author.  In  two  volumes.  Sec- 
ond edition.    London,  1845. 

2.  Notes  of  a  Jowmey  fxom   Comhill  to   Qrand 

Cairo ^  by  way  of  Lisbon,  Athens,  Constanti- 
nople, and  Jerusalem.  Performed  in  the 
Steamers  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Com- 
pany. By  Mr.  M.  A.  Titmarsh,  Author  of 
"The  Irish  Sketch-Book,'*  &c.  London, 
1846. 

3.  Vanity  Fair :  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches  of  Eng- 

lish Society.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray,  author 
of"  The  Irish  Sketch-Book,"  "  Journey  from 
Comhill  to  Grand  Cairo,"  and  "  Jeames'  Di- 
ary" and  the  "  Snob  Papers"  in  Punch,  &c. 
&c.  (Nos.  I. — ^XI.) — to  be  continued. 

Fame,  like  wealth,  is  very  unfairly  and  unequally 
distributed  in  this  world.  The  remark,  though 
hackneyed,  ever  and  anon  comes  back  upon  us  with 
a  force  and  vividness  aflbrding  to  our  minds  unan- 
swerable evidence  of  its  truth.  It  has  just  been  sug- 
gested to  us  anew,  on  observing  within  how  small  a 
circle  the  personal  reputation  of  a  highly  influential 
writer  may  be  confined,  unless  he  puts  forth  a  reg- 
ular succession  of  quartos  and  octavos,  and  pla- 
cards his  real  name  on  his  title-pages.  It  may  be 
right  and  natural  that  this  should  be  so :  anony- 
mous writers  have  no  reason  to  complain  that  their 
names  are  not  familiar  in  men^s  mouths  ;  and  yet 
let  us  not  be  accused  of  an  undue  partiality  towards 
the  claims  of  our  own  calling  when  we  say,  that 
Bia^  of  the  great  battles  between  truth  and  prej- 
judice  have  been  decided — most  of  the  great  steps 
in  taste,  criticism,  correct  feeling,  and  social  im- 
provement, have  been  made — not  by  "  authors" 
in  the  grand  dignified  sense  of  the  word,  but  by 
periodical  essayists,  pamphleteers,  reviewers,  and 
the  calumniated  tribe  who  fall  under  the  large  and 
generic  description  of  "  gentlemen  of  the  press." 
Yet  invaluable  as  their  services  have  been  and  are, 
these  only  arrive  at  celebrity  in  rare  instances — 
when  their  writings  are  coUected  towards  the  end 
of  their  career,  or  when  the  grave  has  closed  upon 
them  and  some  admiring  friend  is  looking  round 
for  a  monument.  The  political  tracts  of  Swift 
and  the  moral  essays  of  Addison  have  long  taken 
rank  among  the  classics  of  our  tongue  ;  but  at  the 
time  of  their  publication  men  speculated  upon 
them  much  as  they  now  speculate  on  an  article 
that  attracts  attention  in  a  newspaper  or  a  review  ; 
the  authorship  was  by  turns  the  subject  of  bold  as- 
sertion, rash  conjecture,  and  confidential  commu- 
nication ;  and  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  even  the 
inner  circle  were  aware  that  the  tracts  and  essays 
in  question  were  forming  a  new  epoch  in  literar 
ture. 

The  periodical  writers  and  journalists  of  France 
have  of  late  years  enjoyed  a  degree  of  consideration 
more  commensurate  with  their  real  influence  and 
importance,  but  it  is  curious  to  see  how  French 
pamphleteers  were  regarded  at  no  distant  period. 
Paul  Louis  Courier,  who  probably  had  done  more 
for  the  language  than  any  ten  of  the  existing  forty, 


was  rejected  with  scorn  by  the  Academy,  and  pros 
ecuted  as  a  vtU  pamphleteer  by  the  government. 

"  *  ViUi^ampKleteerJ*  This  word  raising  against 
me  the  judges,  the  witnesses,  the  jury,  the  audience, 
^my  very  advocate  appeared  shaken  by  it,)  this  word 
decided  all.  I  was  condemned  in  the  minds  of  these 
gentlemen  from  the  moment  that  the  king's  man  had 
called  lOQ  pamphleteer,  to  which  I  knew  of  no  reply. 
For  in  my  innermost  soul  it  appeared  to  me  that  I 
had  produced  what  is  called  a  pamphlet ;  I  dared 
not  deny  it.  I  was  then  a  pamphleteer  according 
to  my  own  estimate,  and  seeing  tlie  horror  which 
such  a  name  inspired  in  the  whole  auditory,  I  stood 
confounded." 

Somewhat  of  the  same  horror  is  still  inspired  in 
the  minds  of  a  large  class  of  English  gentlemen 
by  the  bare  mention  of  a  newspaper  writer ;  and 
we  have  known  honorable  and  sensible  men  (at 
least,  men  commonly  deemed  sensible)  act,  and 
avow  that  they  acted,  diflbrently  from  what  they 
intended,  because  the  line  of  conduct  they  really 
considered  right  had  been  too  warmly  advocated  in 
the  columns  of  a  leading  journal ;  imitating  in  this 
respect  that  sagacious  animal  the  Irish  pig,  who, 
to  manifest  his  perfect  independence,  made  a  point 
of  moving  on  idl  occasions  in  a  diametrically  op- 
posite direction  to  the  one  indicated;  When, 
therefore,  we  mention  the  late  Mr.  Barnes  and  the 
gentleman  who  lately  edited  the  Examiner  as  il- 
lustrations of  OUT  theory — as  men  whoso  general 
reputation  is  very  far  below  their  real  claims  and 
merits — ^we  shall  be  met  probably  with  vehement 
protests  from  many  quarters.  Few  or  none,  how- 
ever, will  deny  that  a  wide-spread  and  lasting  in- 
fluence has  been  exercised  through  the  pages  of 
this  review  and  those  of  our  great  southern  con- 
temporary ;  yet  it  is  only  within  the  last  five  or 
six  years,  and  afler  most  of  the  contributon 
with  whom  we  started  had  retired  from  the  arena, 
or  sunk  full  of  years  and  honors  to  the  grave,  that 
the  public  have  become  familiar  with  the  names 
and  individual  performances  of  those  by  whom 
they  had  been  so  long  guided,  instructed,  and 
amused. 

Our  honored  and  lamented  fiiend,  the  late 
Sydney  Smith,  was  fond  of  telling  in  detail  the 
story  (mentioned  in  his  published  letter  to  Mr. 
Mackintosh)  of  his  being  mistaken  at  a  dinner  par- 
ty at  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  for  his  gallant  sy- 
nonyme  the  hero  of  Acre  ;  but  we  well  remember 
the  time — long  after  he  had  become  the  delight  of 
the  most  polbhed  and  intellectual  circles  of  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh,  when  it  was  necessary,  among 
the  tminitiated  or  in  the  provinces,  to  preface  the 
repetition  of  one  of  his  bons  mots  by  a  sort  of  bi- 
ographical notice,  and  as  it  were  establish  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  admiral.  Yet  let  any  one,  capable  of 
estimating  such  matters,  lay  his  hand  upon  his 
heart  and  declare  whether  any  man  living  had 
done  more  to  explode  error,  discredit  bigotry,  re- 
form abuses,  and  diffuse  intelligence. 

That  he  has  lefl  no  standard  work  of  permanent 
interest  and  authority  (for  **  Peter  Plymley"  has 
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fulMed  its  vocatioQ)  b  littl6  \o  the  paint ;  for  it  is 
not  by  standard  works  tiiat  the  results  we  speak 
of  are  best  or  most  frequently  brought  about.  In 
tui  unpublished  letter  from  a  distinguished  prelate 
of  the  Irish  church  (which  we  are  quite  sure  he 
will  excuse  our  quoting)  it  is  said  ;  **  There  is  a 
large  proportion  of  the  public  with  whom  repeti- 
tiou  does  more  than  an3rthing  else  ;  who  require 
to  have  an  argument  obtruded  on  their  notice  many 
.imes  before  they  can  be  brought  to  attend  to  it, 
and  made  familiar  to  them  before  they  fully  com- 
prehend it.  It  is  only  from  the  intelligent,  can- 
did, and  attentive,  that  an  error  can  be  at  once 
pulled  up  by  the  roots ;  with  the  generality,  the 
process  must  be  like  that  of  the  backwoodsman  in 
extirpating  trees,  which  he  fint  feels,  and  then, 
year  by  year,  pulls  off  the  shoots  as  they  spring 
up,  till  the  stump  dies  and  decays ;  after  which 
he  pulls  it  up."  The  excellent  writer  in  ques- 
tion performed  this  backwoodsman's  service  to 
admiration  ;  and  many  a  time  within  the  last  year 
or  two,  stunned  or  wearied  by  currency  nonsense 
and  Maynooth  absurdity,  have  we  exclaimed. 
Oh,  for  one  hour  of  blind  old  ^'Dandolo  !"  oh,  for 
one  hour  of  *'  Peter  Plymley,"  with  his  searching, 
clenching  ridicule,  and  masculine  good  sense. 

There  is  another  mode  in  which  periodical 
writers  often  benefit  mankind,  not  only  without 
having  their  services  acknowledged,  but  without 
even  being  themselves  aware  of  them.  **  It  is  not 
always  necessary  (says  Goethe)  for  truth  to  em- 
body itself ;  enough  if  it  float  spiritually  about  and 
induce  agreement,  if,  like  the  deep,  friendly  sound 
of  a  bell,  it  undulates  through  the  air."  Full 
many  a  valuable  truth  has  been  sent  undulating 
through  the  air  by  men  who  have  lived  and  died 
unknown :  at  this  moment  the  rising  generation 
are  supplied  with  the  best  part  of  their  mental 
aliment  by  writers  whose  names  are  a  dead  letter 
to  the  mass  ;  and  among  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  is  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh,  alias  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray,  author  of  ''The  Irish 
Sketch  Book,"  of  ''  A  Journey  from  ComhOl  to 
Grand  Caux),"  of  "Jeamee'  Diary,"  of  the 
"  Snob  Papers  "  in  "  Punch,"  of  "  Vanity  Fair," 
ftc.  &c. 
Mr.  Thackeray  is  now  about  thirty-seven  years 
.  of  age,  of  a  good  family,  and  originally  intended 
for  the  bar.  He  kept  seven  or  eight  terms  at 
Cambridge,  but  left  the  University,  without  taking 
a  degree,  with  the  view  of  becoming  an  artist ; 
and  we  weU  remember,  ten  or  twelve  years  ago, 
finding  him  day  after  day  engaged  in  copying 
pictures  in  the  Louvre  in  order  to  qualify  himself 
for  his  intended  profession.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  any  degree  of  assiduity  would 
have  enabled  him  to  excel  in  the  money-making 
branches,  for  his  talent  was  altogether  of  the 
Hogarth  kind,  and  was  principally  remarkable  in 
the  pen  and  ink  sketches  of  character  and  situation 
which  he  dashed  off  for  the  amusement  of  his 
friends.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  years  of 
desultory  application,  he  gave  up  the  notion  of 
becoming  a  painter  and  took  to  literature.     He 


set  up  and  edited  with  marked  ability  a  weekly 
journal,  on  tiie  plan  of  the    *'  Athenaeum"   and 

Literary  Gaxette,"  but  was  unable  to  compete 
successfully  with  such  long-established  rivals. 
He  then  became  a  regular  man  of  letters ;  that  is, 
he  wrote  for  respectable  magazines  and  news- 
papers, until  the  attention  attracted  to  his  con- 
tributions in  '*  Fraser's  Magazine''  and  ''  Punch" 
emboldened  him  to  start  on  his  own  aoooust,  and 
risk  an  independent  publication. 

These  biographical  details  will  be  fonnd  highly 
nneful  in  forming  a  just  estimate  of  Mr.  Thack- 
eray's merits  and  capacity  ;  for  much  that  is  moat 
characteristic  in  his  style  of  expression  and  mode 
of  looking  at  things  and  people,  may  be  traced 
directly  to  his  life,  and  to  the  peculiar  society 
into  which  he  has  naturally  and  necessarily  been 
thrown  by  it. 

In  forming  our  general  estimate  of  this  writer, 
we  wish  to  be  understood  as  referring  principally^ 
if  not  exclusively,  to  **  Vanity  Fair,"  (a  novel  in 
monthly  parts,)  though  still  unfinished ;  so  im- 
measurably superior,  in  our  opinion,  is  this  to 
every  other  known  production  of  his  pen.  The 
great  charm  of  this  work  is  its  entire  freedom 
from  mannerism  and  affectation  both  in  style  and 
sentiment — ^the  confiding  ftankness  with  which 
the  reader  is  addressed — the  thoroughbred  care- 
lessness with  which  the  author  permits  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  suggested  by  die  situationa 
to  flow  in  their  natural  channel,  as  if  conscioua 
that  nothing  mean  or  unworthy,  nothing  requiring 
to  be  shaded,  gilded,  or  dressed  up  in  company 
attire,  could  fall  from  him.  In  a  word,  the  book 
is  the  work  of  a  gentleman,  which  is  one  great 
merit ;  and  not  the  work  of  a  fine  (or  would-be 
fine)  gentleman,  which  is  another.  Then,  again, 
he  never  exhausts,  elaborates,  or  insists  too  mudi 
upon  anything ;  he  drops  his  finest  remarks  and 
happiest  illustrations  as  Buckingham  dropped  hia 
pearls,  and  leaves  them  to  be  picked  up  and  ap- 
preciated as  chance  may  bring  a  discriminating 
observer  to  the  spot.  His  eflfects  are  uniformly 
the  effects  of  sound  wholesome  legitimate  art ;  and 
we  need  hardly  add  that  we  are  never  harrowed 
up  with  physical  horrois  of  the  Eugene  Sue 
school  in  his  writings,  or  that  there  are  no  melo- 
dramatic rillains  to  be  fonnd  in  them.  One  touch 
of  nature  makes  the  whole  worid  kin,  and  here 
are  touches  of  nature  by  the  dozen.  His  pathos 
(though  not  so  deep  as  Mr.  Dickens*)  is  exquisite; 
the  more  so,  perhaps,  because  he  seems  to  struggle 
agamst  it,  and  to  be  half  ashamed  of  being  caught 
in  the  mfcitii;^  mood  :  but  the  attempt  to  be 
caustic,  satirical,  ironical,  or  philosophical,  on  such 
occasions,  is  uniformly  vain :  and  again  and  again 
have  we  found  reason  to  admire  how  an  originally 
fine  and  kind  nature  remains  essentially  free  from 
worldliness,  and,  in  the  highest  pride  of  intellect, 
pays  homage  to  the  heart. 

"  Vanity   Fair"   was   certainly   meant    for  a 

satire :  the  follies,  foibles  and  weaknesses  (if  not 

vices)  of  the  worid  we  live  in,  were  to  be  shown 

[up  in  it,  and  we  can  hardly  be  ei^ected  to  Ipam 
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phflanthropy  from  the  contemplation  of  them. 
Yet  the  author's  real  ereed  is  eridently  expressed 
in  these  few  short  sentences  : 

*'  The  worid  is  a  looking^dass,  and  gives  forth  to 
every  man  the  reflection  of  his  own  face.  fVown 
at  it,  and  it  will  in  turn  look  sourly  upon  you ; 
laugh  at  it,  and  it  is  a  jolly  kind  companion ;  and  so 
let  all  young  persons  taJce  their  choice.'' 

But  this  theory  of  life  does  not  lead  Mr. 
Thackeray  to  the  conclusion  that  virtue  is  invaria- 
hly  its  own  reward,  nor  prevent  him  from  thinking 
that  the  relative  positions  held  hy  great  and  small, 
prosperous  and  unproeperous,  in  social  estimation, 
might  sometimes  be  advantageously  reversed.  M. 
Emile  Souvestre,  the  author  of  the  very  remarka- 
ble novel  entitled  "  Riche  et  Pauvre,*'  has  written 
another  novel  of  striking  merit  in  its  way,  entitled 
**  Lea  Reprouv^.'*  The  intended  moral  is  in- 
dicated in  a  prefatory  chapter,  where  the  respecta- 
ble people  and  the  reprobates  {les  reprouvh)  are 
supposed  to  be  drawn  up  in  the  presence  of  an  all- 
seeing  judge; — the  respectables,  all  honorable 
men,*'  but  including  the  mean,  tho  cold,  the  un- 
sympathizing,  the  ungenerous,  the  envious,  the 
hard-hearted,  the  true  self-seekers  of  this  world, 
who  always  side  with  the  strongest,  get  out  of 
the  way  of  a  &lling  fnend  as  eagerly  as  of  a  fall- 
ing house,  and  define  gratitude  in  their  inmost 
souk  as  '*  a  lively  sense  of  favors  to  come  ;"  the 
reprobates,  reckless,  thoughtless,  improvident, 
bankrupt  in  estate  and  character,  but  including 
many  who  had  become  so  through  the  dishonesty 
or  injustice  of  others,  the  victims  of  misplaced  con- 
fidence or  ill-requited  affection.  The  judge  makes 
a  sign  ;  the  breasts  of  both  classes  are  laid  bare  ; 
and  in  the  hearts  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  re- 
spectables is  a  serpent,  in  the  hearts  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  reprobates  a  star.  Take  self- 
sacrifice  as  the  test  of  virtue,  and  the  moral 
(though  a  dangerous  one)  will  not  be  found  so 
entirely  fiUIacious  as  it  may  probably  be  thought 
at  first.  Mr.  Thackeray  does  not  altogether  adopt 
it,  but  he  has  a  hard  hit  or  two  at  the  inequalities 
of  our  social  order : — 

'*If  mere  parsimony  would  have  made  a  man 
rich.  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  might  have  become  very 
wealthy— if  he  had  bieen  an  attorney  in  a  country 
town,  with  no  capital  but  his  brains,  it  is  very  pos- 
sible that  he  would  have  turned  them  to  ffood  ac- 
count, and  mi^ht  have  achieved  for  himsdfavery 
considerable  mfluence  and  competency.  But  he 
was  unluckily  endowed  with  a  goqd  name  and  a 
large  though  encumbered  estate,  Mth  of  which*  went 
rather  to  injure  than  to  advance  him.  He  had  a 
taste  for  law,  which  cost  him  many  thousands  year- 
ly ;  and  being  a  great  deal  too  clever  to  be  robbed, 
as  he  said,  by  any  single  agent,  allowed  his  afihirs 
to  be  mismanaffed  by  a  dozen,  whom  he  all  equally 
mistrusted.  He  was  such  a  sharp  landlord,  that  he 
could  hardly  find  any  but  l^nkrupt  tenants ;  and 
such  a  close  farmer,  as  to  grudge  almost  the  seed 
to  the  ground ;  whereupon  revengeful  Nature 
grudged  him  the  crops  which  she  granted  to  more 
fiberal  husbandmen.  He  speculated  in  every  pos^ 
sible  vray ;  he  worked  mines ;  bought  canal  shares ; 
horiied  coaches;  took  goveinment  contracts,  and 
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was  the  busiest  man  and  magistrate  of  his  county. 
As  he  would  not  pay  honest  agents  at  his  granite- 
quarry,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  four 
overseers  ran  away,  and  took  fortunes  with  thena, 
to  America.  For  want  of  proper  precautions,  his 
coal-mines  filled  with  water ;  the  government  flun^ 
his  contract  of  damaged  beef  upon  his  hands ;  and 
for  his  coach-horses,  every  mail  proprietor  in  the 
kingdom  knew  that  he  lost  more  horses  than  any 
man  in  the  country,  firom  under^feeding  and  buj^ 
cheap.  In  disposition  he  was  sociable,  and  far  from 
being  proud ;  nay,  he  rather  preferred  the  society 
of  a  farmer  or  a  horse-dealer  to  that  of  a  gentleman, 
like  my  lord,  his  son :  he  was  fond  of  drink,  of 
swearing,  of  joking  with  the  formers'  daughters : 
he  was  never  known  to  give  away  a  shilling  or  to 
do  a  good  action,  but  was  of  a  pleasant,  sly,  laugh- 
ing mood,  and  would  cut  his  joke  and  drink  his 
glass  with  a  tenant,  and  sell  him  up  the  next  day ; 
or  have  his  laugh  with  the  poacher  he  was  trans- 
porting with  equal  good  humor.  His  politeness 
for  the  hit  sex  has  ahready  been  hinted  at  by  Miss 
Rebecca  Sharp-^  a  word,  the  whole  baronetage, 
peerage,  commonage  of  EIngland,  did  not  contain 
a  more  cunning,  mean,  sdlfiui,  foolish,  disreputable 
old  man.  That  blood-red  hand  of  Sir  Pitt  Craw- 
ley's would  be  in  anybody's  pocket  except  his 
own;  and  it  is  with  grief  and  pain,  that,  as 
admirers  of  the  British  aristocracy,  we  find  our- 
selves obliged  to  admit  the  existence  of  so  many  ill 
qualities  in  a  person  whose  name  is  in  Debrett. 

'*  One  great  cause  why  Mr.  Crawley  had  such  a 
hold  over  the  afitotions  of  his  father  resulted  from 
money  arrangements.  The  baronet  owed  his  son 
a  sum  of  money  out  of  the  jointure  of  his  mother, 
which  he  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  pay  ;  indeed, 
he  had  an  almost  invincible  repugnance  to  paying 
anybody,  and  could  only  be  brought  by  force  to 
discharge  his  debts.  Miss  Sharp  calculated  (for 
she  became,  as  we  shall  hear  speedily,  inducted 
into  most  of  the  secrets  of  the  family)  that  the 
mere  payment  of  his  creditors  cost  the  honorable 
baronet  several  hundreds  yearly ;  but  this  was  a 
delight  he  could  not  forego;  he  had  a  savage 
pleasure  in  making  the  poor  wretches  wait,  and  in 
shifting  from  court  to  court  and  from  term  to  term 
the  period  of  satisfaction.  What's  the  good  of 
being  in  parliament,  he  said,  if  you  must  pay  your 
debts?  Hence,  indeed,  his  position  as  a  senator 
was  not  a  little  useful  to  him. 

'*  Vanity  Fair !  Vanity  Fair !  Here  was  a  man 
who  could  not  spell,  and  did  not  care  to  read ;  who 
had  the  habits  and  the  cunning  of  a  boor ;  whose 
aim  in  life  was  pettifog^ng ;  who  never  had  a 
taste,  or  emotion,  or  enjojrment,  but  what  was 
sordid  and  foul ;  and  yet  he  had  rank,  and  honors, 
and  power,  somehow ;  and  vras  a  dignitary  of  the 
land  and  a  pillar  of  the  state.  He  was  high  sherifi^, 
and  rode  in  a  golden  coach.  Great  ministers  and 
statesmen  couiled  him ;  and  in  Vanity  Fair  he  had 
a  higher  place  than  the  most  brilliant  genius  or 
spotless  virtue." 

Still  the  balance  is  fairly  held.  There  are 
good  people  of  quality  as  well  as  bad  in  his  pages, 
— ^pretty  much  as  we  find  them  in  the  world ; 
and  the  work  is  certainly  not  written  with  the 
view  of  proving  the  want  of  reorganization  in 
society,  nor  indeed  of  proving  anything  else, 
which  to  us  is  a  great  relief. 

Mrs.  Opie  and  Miss  Edgewordi  went  quite  ht 
enough,  when  they  made  the  iDuspation  of  mm 
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one  partioolar  role  or  precept  ^be  main  object  of 
their  stories,  as  in  "  White  Lies,"  **  Murad  the 
Unlucky,*'  &c.  Sic.  Miss  Mardneau  went  a  great 
deal  too  far  when  she  made  the  inculcation  of  a 
doubtful  (or  at  least  disputed)  doctrine  in  political 
economy  the  main  object  of  hers ;  for  in  all  sudi 
cases  the  question  must  be  begged,  and  it  is  obvi- 
ously just  as  easy  to  sketch  a  ploughman's  fomily 
thfown  out  of  employ  through  the  abolition  of  the 
com  laws,  as  a  weaver's  or  cotton-spinner*s  re- 
duced to  the  verge  of  starvation  by  the  enactment 
of  them.  In  &ct,  the  mixture  spoils  two  good 
things,  as  Charles  Lamb  (Elia)  used  to  say  of 
brandy  and  water ;  and"  we  heartily  rejoice  that 
Mr.  Thackeray  has  kept  his  science  and  political 
economy  (if  he  has  any)  for  some  other  emergency, 
and  given  us  a  plain  old-fashioned  love-story, 
which  any  genuine  novel  reader  of  the  old  school 
may  honestly,  plentifully,  and  conscientiously  cry 
over. 

We  fear  a  novel  reader  must  be  literally  of  the 
old  school  to  enter  fully  into  the  humor  of  the 
work;  for  the  scene  is  laid  when  Greorge  the 
Fourth  was  (not  king,  but)  regent ;  the  most  stir- 
ring period  is  the  Waterloo  year,  1815 ;  and  the 
dress,  manner,  modes  of  thought,  amusements, 
&c.  &c.,  are  supposed  to  be  in  keeping.  The 
war  fever  was  at  its  height ;  Napoleon  was  re- 
garded as  an  actual  monster ;  the  belief  that  one 
Englishman  could  beat  two  Frenchmen,  and  ought 
to  do  it  whenever  he  had  an  opportunity,  was  uni- 
versal, (perhaps  beneficially  so,  for  "  those  can 
conquer  who  believe  they  can  ;")  the  stage  coach 
was  the  onljf  mode  of  travelling  for  the  common- 
alty ;  gentlemen  occasionally  attended  prize-fights ; 
top-boots  and  hessians  were  the  common  wear ; 
black  neckcloths  were  confined  to  the  military ; 
and  tight  integuments  for  the  nether  man  were 
held  indispensable ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  when 
some  rash  innovators  attempted  to  introduce 
trousers  at  Almack's,  the  indignant  patronesses 
instantly  posted  up  a  notification,  that,  ''  in  future, 
no  gendeman  would  on  any  account  be  admitted 
without  breeches."* 

The  dramatis  persona  are  not  so  easily  described 
or  enumerated ;  and  the  plot  is  less  an  object  of 
attention  than  the  episodes.  We  fear,  however, 
that  we  cannot  calculate  on  general  familiarity  with 
the  story,  and  most  attempt  an  outline  of  it. 

Scene  the  first :  Bliss  Pemberton's  academy  for 
3roung  ladies  on  Chiswick  Mall.  Two  pupils  are 
just  leaving  it  in  company ;  Amelia  Sedley,  the 
daughter  of  a  prosperous  stockbroker,  who  lives  in 
Russell  Square  and  keeps  his  carriage ;  and  Re- 
becca Sharp,  an  articled  pupil,  who  has  served  her 
time  and  (afier  a  short  visit  to  the  Sedleys)  is 
about  to  take  upon  herself  the  responsible  duty  of 
governess  in  a  family  of  distinction.  These  are 
the  heroines,  and  share  the  main  interest  of  the 
tale  so  equally,  that,  if  more  than  one  heroine  is, 
critically  spoiling,  inadmissible,  they  must  be  con- 

*  This  fact,  cnrioiialy  enough,  is  forgotten  in  the  wood- 
cute,  old  Sedley,  Mr.  Chopper,  Rawdoa  Crawley,  ^. 
&c.,  being  represented  in  trousers. 


sidered  as  discharging  the  duties  of  tiie  offioe  in 
co-partnership,  like  the  two  sheriff  of  London, 
who,  in  the  eye  of  tiie  law,  constitute  but  one 
sheriff.  Amelia  is  a  gentle,  amiable,  sweet-tem- 
pered girl,  who  cannot  be  better  described  than  in 
the  oflrquoted  lines  of  Wordsworth — 

*  A  creature  not  too  Imgiit  or  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  foM ; 
For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles. 
Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  smiles." 

Rebecca  is  of  a  totally  different  character,  and 
the  writer  has  exhibited  no  small  knowledge  ot  the 
world,  combined  with  considerable  artistical  skin, 
in  conceiving  and  developing  it.  The  daughter 
of  a  poor  arUst  and  a  Fiench  artiste,  (whom  she 
mentions  in  afler  life  as  an  emigrie  Montmorency,) 
Rebecca  has  her  way  to  win  against  a  host  of  dis- 
advantages ;  and  apparently  no  great  amount  of 
personal  advantages  to  set  against  them.  She  has 
simply  good  hair,  a  clear  complexion,  figure  neat 
though  small,  and  eyes  expressive  though  green- 
ish ;  but  she  has  that  which  amply  compensates 
for  the  want  of  more  decided  attractions — an  intui- 
tive perception  of  the  multifiirious  manifestations 
and  workings  of  that  master  passion  or  weakness 
of  the  human  heart  and  mind,  vanity  ;  she  has  a 
temper  when  she  wants  it ;  and  she  has  in  per- 
fection what,  perhaps,  comprises  or  implies  every 
other  requisite  to  social  conquest,  that  fine  name- 
less quality  called  tact. 

All  travellers  in  the  east  are  agreed  that  a  cer- 
tain air  of  conscious  importance  is  indispensable  ; 
the  Orientals,  they  teU  us,  have  no  notion  that  it 
can  be  worth  their  while  to  respect  any  one  who 
does  not  respect  himself;  and  if  a  pacha  with  two 
tails  does  you  the  honor  of  a  visit,  you  ought  to 
demean  yourself  as  if  you  were  a  paoha  with  three. 
But  did  it  never  strike  these  clever  specnlaton, 
that  precisely  the  same  principle  of  human  action 
\b  at  work  among  large  numbers  of  our  country- 
men ?  or  did  they  ever  know  a  really  good  posi- 
tion in  English  society  obtained,  or  maintained, 
by  crouching  t  On  the  contrary,  Van  Amburgh's 
safety  among  the  lions  and  tigers  of  his  menagerie 
did  not  more  certainly  depend  on  his  showing  no 
sign  of  fear,  than  the  position  of  a  new  man  or 
woman  among  the  lions  and  tigers  of  the  great 
world  of  London  depends  on  his  or  her  fearlessly 
confironting  them.  Rebecca  sees  this,  and  acts 
upon  it ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  help  following  hei 
brave  but  somewhat  unprincipled  career  with  a 
certain  degree  of  sympathy. 

She  subdues  every  one ;  the  stingy,  litigious, 
disreputable,  old  baronet ;  the  stiff,  starched,  me- 
thodical, methodistical^  elder  son ;  the  bold,  blns- 
tering  dragoon ;  the  old  beau ;  the  young  dandy, 
&c. ;  but  before  going  further  into  particulars,  we 
must  name  the  principal  characters  of  the  novel. 
There  are,  first,  Amelia's  father,  mother,  and 
brother,  all  highly-finished  pictures  in  their  way, 
though  we  do  not  think  John  Sedley  (the  brother) 
should  have  been  made  to  take  flight  at  Brussels, 
leaving  his  sister  in  the  lurch  j^-then,  Amelia's 
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JoTer,  and  afterwards  husband,  George  Osborne, 
with  his  father  (the  rich  taUow  merdiant)  and  sis- 
ters ;  then  the  Crawley  family,  including  Sir  Pitt 
and  Lady  Crawley,  the  eldest  son  Pitt,  the  younger, 
Rawden,  in  the  Life  Guards ;  the  two  hoyden 
daughters,  to  whom  Rebecca  plays  govemera  for  a 
period;  the  parson  brother,  the  Reverend  Bute 
Crawley,  and  his  wife ;  and  the  half-sbter.  Miss 
Crawley,  with  her  rather  free  opinions  and  sev- 
enty thousand  pounds  in  the  three  per  cents. 
Nor  must  William  Dobbin  be  forgotten,  or  classed 
with  the  minor  personages  of  the  tale,  which 
would  be  as  imperfect  without  him,  as  '*  Roderic 
Random"  without  Strap,  or  "  Tom  Jones*'  without 
Partridge. 

The  main  plot  is  soon  told,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
developed*  Greorge  Osborne  and  Amelia  Sedley 
have  been  always  mtended  for  each  other ;  and 
Amelia  is  devotedly  attached  to  George,  who, 
though  flattered  by  her  attachment,  is  very  &r 
from  retummg  it  with  equal  ardor  ;  and,  indeed, 
is  one  of  those  common  characters,  in  whom  what 
they  call  love  is  little  better  than  gratified  vanity  at 
the  best.  The  predse  relation  in  which  these 
young  people  stand  to  one  another  will  be  best 
illustrated  by  a  quotation. 

Captain  Dobbin  has  just  been  pointing  out  to 
George  the  propriety  of  his  being  a  little  more 
attentive : — 

"  The  day  after  the  little  conversation  at  Chatham 
barracks,  young  Osborne,  to  show  that  he  would  be 
as  good  as  his  word,  prepared  to  go  to  town,  thereby 
incurring  Captain  Dobbin's  applause.  *  I  should 
have  liked  to  make  her  a  little  present,'  Osborne 
said  to  his  friend  in  confidence,  *  only  I  am  quite  out 
of  cash  until  my  father  tips  up.'  But  Dobbin  would 
not  allow  this  good  nature  and  generosity  to  be 
balked,  and  so  accommodated  Mr.  Osborne  with  a 
few  pound  notes,  which  the  latter  took,  afler  a  little 
faint  scruple. 

*'  And  I  dare  say  he  would  have  bought  some- 
thing very  handsome  for  Amelia,  only,  getting  off 
the  coach  in  Fleet  street,  he  was  attracted  by  a 
handsome  shirt-pin  in  a  jeweller's  window,  which 
he  could  not  resist ;  and  having  paid  for  that,  had 
very  little  money  to  spare  for  indulging  in  any 
further  exercise  of  kindness.  Never  mmd :  you 
may  be  sure  it  was  not  his  presents  Amelia  wanted. 
When  he  came  to  Russell  Square  her  face  lighted 
up  as  if  he  had  been  sunshme.  The  litUe  cares, 
fears,  tears,  timid  misgivings,  sleepless  fancies  of 
I  don't  know  how  many  days  and  nights,  were  for- 
gotten, under  one  moment^s  infioence  of  that  fa- 
miliar, irresistible  smile.  He  beamed  on  her  from 
the  drawing-room  door— magnificent,  with  ambrosial 
whiskers,  like  a  god.  Sambo,  whose  face  as  he  an- 
nounced Captain  Osbin  (having  conferred  a  brevet 
rank  on  that  young  officer)  blazed  with  a  sympa- 
thetic grin,  saw  the  little  girl  start,  and  fiush,  and 
jump  up  from  her  watching-place  in  the  window  ; 
and  Sambo  retreated  :  and  as  soon  as  the  door  was 
shut,  she  went  fluttering  to  Lieutenant  Greorge  Os- 
borne's heart  as  if  it  was  the  only  natural  home  for 
her  to  nestle  in.  Oh,  thou  poor  panting  little  soul ! 
The  very  finest  tree  in  the  whole  forest,  with  the 
straightest  stem,  and  the  strongest  arms,  and  the 
thickest  foliage,  wherein  you  choose  to  build  and 
coo,  may  be  marked,  for  what  you  know,  and  may 


be  down  with  a  crash  ere  lonp.  What  an  old,  old 
simile  that  is,  between  man  and  timber ! 

•*  In  the  mean  while,  Georjcre  kissed  her  very 
kindly  on  her  forehead  and  glistening  eyes,  and  was 
very  gracious  and  gtxxi ;  and  she  thought  his  dia- 
mond shirt-pin  (which  she  had  not  known  him  to 
wear  before)  the  prettiest  ornament  ever  seen. 

**  The  observant  reader,  who  has  marked  our 
young  lieutenant's  previous  behavior,  and  has 
preserved  our  report  of  the  brief  conversation  which 
he  has  just  had  with  Captain  Dobbin,  has  possibly 
come  to  certain  conclusions  regardincr  the  character 
of  Mr.  Osborne.  Some  cynical  Frenchman  has 
said  that  there  are  two  parties  to  a  love-transaction  ; 
the  one  who  loves,  and  the  other  who  condescends 
to  be  so  treated.  Perhaps  the  love  is  occasionally 
on  the  man's  side;  perhaps  on  the  lady*s.  Per- 
haps some  infatuated  swam  has  ere  this  mistaken 
insensibility  for  modesty,  dulness  for  maiden- 
reserve,  mere  vacuity  for  sweet  bashfiilness,  and  a 
goose,  in  a  word,  for  a  swan.  Perhaps  some 
beloved  female  subscriber  has  arrayed  an  ass  in  the 
splendor  and  glory  of  her  imagination ;  admired  his 
dulness  as  manly  simplicity ;  worshipped  his  self- 
ishness as  manly  superiority;  treated  his  stupidity 
as  majestic  gravity,  and  used  him  as  the  brilliant 
&iry  Titania  did  a  certain  carpenter  of  Athens.  I 
think  I  have  seen  such  comedies  of  errors  going  on 
in  the  world.  But  this  is  certain,  that  Amelia 
believed  her  lover  to  be  one  of  the  most  gallant  and 
brilliant  men  in  the  empire ;  and  it  is  possible  Lieu- 
tenant Osborne  thought  so  too." 

The  bankruptcy  of  Mr.  Sedley  brings  matters 
to  a  crisis,  and  Greorge  marries  Amelia,  as  much 
on  accoimt  of  his  father's  opposition  as  from  any 
feeling  of  affection  or  generosity ;  and  here,  as  in 
the  whole  management  of  this  character,  the  author 
has  shown  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  heart. 
The  &ther  forthwith  proceeds  to  the  disinheriting 
of  George.  The  scene  of  the  ceremony  is  thus 
described. 

**  Behind  Mr.  Osborne's  dining[-room  was  the 
usual  apartment,  which  went  in  his  bouse  by  the 
name  of  the  study ;  and  was  sacred  to  the  master 
of  the  house.  Hither  Mr.  Osborne  would  retire  of 
a  Sunday  forenoon,  when  not  minded  to  go  to 
church ;  and  here  pass  the  morning  in  his  crimson 
leather  chair,  reading  the  paper.  A  couple  of 
glazed  book-cases  were  here,  containing  standard 
works  in  stout  gilt  bindings.  The '  Annual  Regis- 
ter,' the  <Gentleman*s  Magaxine,'  'Blair's  Ser- 
mons,' and  *  Hume's  SmoUett.'  From  year's  end  to 
year's  end  he  never  took  one  of  these  volumes  from 
the  shelf;  but  there  was  no  member  of  the  family 
that  would  dare  for  his  life  to  tooch  one  of  the 
books,  except  upon  those  rare  Sunday  evenings 
when  there  was  no  dinner-party,  and  when  the  great 
scarlet  Bible  and  Prayer-Book  were  taken  out  from 
the  comer  where  they  stood  beside  his  copy  of  the 
Peerage,  and  the  servants  being  ning  op  to  the  din- 
ing-parlor,  Osborne  read  the  evening  service  to  his 
famuy  in  a  loud,  grating,  pompous  voice.  No  mem- 
ber of  the  household,  chfld  or  domestic,  ever  entered 
that  room  without  a  certain  terror.  Here  he  checked 
the  housekeeper's  accounts,  and  overhauled  the 
butler's  cellar-book.  Hence  he  could  command, 
across  the  dean  gravel  court-yard,  the  back  entrance 
of  the  stables,  with  which  one  of  his  bells  commu- 
nicated, and  into  this  yard  the  coachman  issued 
fipom  his  premises  as  into adock,  andQsbome 
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at  bim  from  the  stndy-window.  Foar  times  a  year 
Mise  Wirt  entered  this  apartment  to  get  her  salary  ; 
and  bis  daughters  to  receire  their  quarterly  allow- 
ance. Greorge,  as  a  boy,  had  been  horsewhipped 
in  this  room  many  times ;  his  mother  sitting  sick 
on  the  stair  listening  to  the  cuts  of  the  whip.  The 
boy  was  scarcely  ever  known  to  cry  under  the  pun- 
ishment ;  the  poor  woman  used  to  fondle  and  kiss 
him  secretly,  and  eive  him  money  to  soothe  him 
when  he  came  out. 

With  two  thousand  pounds  for  his  fortune,  and 
habits  of  unrestrained  self-indulgence,  George  re- 
joins his  regiment  at  Brussels,  and  carries  his 
pretty  wife  with  him.  Rebecca,  the  rival  heroine, 
is  also  there  as  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley,  the  wife 
of  Sir  Pitt's  younger  son,  now  acting  aide-de-camp 
to  Greneral  Tufto,  a  middle-aged  lady-killer  in  lore 
with  the  piquante  ex-governess.  The  period  is  an 
anxious  and  eventful  one — ^the  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  preceding  the  battle  of  Waterloo  ;  and  the 
life  of  Brussels  is  admirably  employed  to  bring  the 
various  peculiarities  of  the  principal  personages  into 
play .  Seasons  of  danger  are  seasons  of  high  excite- 
ment :  both  mind  and  body  are  kept  in  a  constant 
state  of  feverish  agitation  ;  and,  in  the  uncertainty 
as  to  what  is  to  happen  next,  every  passing  pleas- 
ure is  eagerly  caught  at  and  enjoyed  with  an  ad- 
ditional zest.  The  butterfly  population  of  Paris 
was  goasipping,  flirting,  smoking  cigars,  and  tak- 
ing ices  on  the  Boulevards,  when  the  cannon  were 
thundering  from  Mont-martre ;  and  the  booths  of 
'*  Vanity  Fair"  were  never  laid  out  with  more 
tempting  profusion,  or  more  eagerly  frequented, 
than  in  the  Belgian  ci^ital  on  the  eve  of  an  event 
which  was  to  alter  the  history  of  the  woiid  : — 

"  The  sight  of  the  very  great  company  of  lords 
and  ladies,  and  fashionable  persons  who  thronged 
the  town  and  appeared  in  everjr  public  place,  filled 
George's  truly  British  soul  with  intense  delight. 
They  flung  oflfthat  happy  frigidity  and  insolence  of 
demeanor  which  occasionally  charaoterixee  the  great 
at  home,  and  appearing  in  numberless  public  places, 
oondeooend  to  mingle  with  the  rest  of^the  company 
whom  they  met  there.  One  night,  at  a  party  gvfen 
by  the  genera]  of  the  division  to  which  George's 
regioient  belonged,  be  had  the  honor  of  dancing 
with  Lady  Blanche  Thistlewood,  Lord  Bareacrer 
daughter ;  he  bustled  for  ices  and  refreshments  for 
the  two  noUe  ladies ;  he  pushed  and  squeezed  for 
Lady  Bareacres'  carriage;  he  bragged  about  the 
countess  when  he  got  home,  in  a  way  which  his 
awn  father  could  not  have  surpassed.  He  called 
«pon  the  ladies  the  next  day ;  be  rode  by  their  side 
in  the  park ;  he  asked  their  part^  to  a  great  dinner 
at  a  restauraleur's,  and  was  quite  wild  with  exul- 
tation when  they  agreed  to  come.  Old  Bareacree, 
who  had  not  much  pride  and  a  large  appetite,  would 
go  for  a  dinner  anywhere. 

*'  *  I  hope  there  will  be  no  women  beside  our  own 
party,'  Lady  Bareaores  said,  afler  reflecting  upon 
the  invitation  which  had  been  made,  and  accepted 
with  too  much  precipitancy. 

'^  *  Gracious  heaven,  mamma — ^you  don't  suppose 
the  roan  would  bring  his  wife,'  shrieked  Lady 
Blanche,  who  had  b^  languishing  in  Gorge's 
arniB  in  the  newlv-imported  waits  for  hours  the 
i^ht  before.    'Tiie  men  are  bearable,  but  their 
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"  *  Wife,  just  married,  devlish  pretty  woman,  1 
bear,'  the  old  earl  said. 

**  *  Well,  my  dear  Blanche,'  said  the  mother, '  I 
suppose  as  papa  wants  to  go,  we  must  go ;  but  we 
need  n't  know  them  in  England,  you  know.'  And 
so,  determined  to  cut  their  new  acquaintance  in 
Bond  street,  these  great  folks  went  to  eat  his  dinner 
at  Brussels,  and,  condescending  to  make  him  pay 
for  their  pleasure,  showed  their  dignity  by  makmg 
his  wife  uncomfortable,  and  carefully  excluding  her 
from  the  conversation.  This  is  a  species  of  dignity 
in  which  the  high-bred  British  female  reigns  su- 
preme." 

Not  the  high-bred  British  female,  but  the  so»- 
disante  leader  of  fashion  ;  an  individual  of  a  genus 
which  is  daily  becoming  rarer  and  rarer,  though  we 
fear  that  so  long  as  man  is  man  (or  woman  woman) 
there  vrill  be  an  occasional  indulgence  in  exdusive- 
ness;  nor  can  Mr.  Thackeray  be  ignorant,  that 
precisely  the  same  description  of  superciliousness 
may  be  observed  in  the  demeanor  of  JAn,  Alder- 
man Dobeon  to  Mrs.  Deputy  Tibbs,  as  in  that  of 
the  Countess  of  Bareacres  to  Mrs.  George  Os- 
borne. 

*'  There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night, 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gathered  there 
Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry  ;  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o  'er  fair  women  and  brave  men : 
•         ••••• 

But  hush !  hark  !  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  ris- 
ing knell." 

It  was  the  sound  of  the  cannon  at  Ligny  and 
Quatre  Bras,  and  among  those  it  summoned  to  the 
field  (of  glory  for  both,  and  death  or  one)  were 
Captain  Greorge  Osborne  and  Captain  Rawdon 
Crawley,  leaving  their  respective  wives  in  charac- 
teristic attitudes  and  occupations;  poor  Amelia 
powerless  and  almost  motionless  with  grief — Re- 
becca collecting  and  turning  all  her  movable  prop- 
erty into  cash,  and  making  every  other  fitting 
preparation  for'  a  retreat.  George  is  killed,  Raw- 
don survives,  and  becomes,  (through  a  mistake  of 
the  author,  in  confounding  the  life  guards  with  the 
guards,)  captain  and  lieutenant-colonel,  and  C.  B. 
Amelia  goes  back  to  England  to  live,  in  poverty 
and  retirement,  entirely  devoted  to  her  boy.  Re- 
becca continues  her  career  of  vanity  and  dissipation, 
first  in  Paris,  and  then  in  London,  living  in  each 
of  these  luxurious  capitals  luxuriously  on  nothing 
a  year :  "  the  word  nothing  (as  Mr.  T.  explains) 
being  used  to  signify  something  unknown ;  mean- 
ing, simply,  that  we  don't  know  how  the  gentlemaa 
in  question  defrays  the  expenses  of  his  establish- 
ment." In  the  case  of  Rebecca  and  her  spouse, 
their  pocket-money  is  won  at  billiards,  ^rt^,  or 
piquet,  by  the  colonel ;  the  lady's  gowns,  shawls, 
bonnets,  lace,  and  bijouterie  are  preseula  firom  el- 
derly adorers,  who  do  her  the  honor  of  passing 
their  evenings  in  her  pretty  drawing-room  in  Cur- 
son  street ;  and  as  for  the  butcher's,  baker's,  and 
greengrocer's  bills,  they  stand  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  house-rent,  and  are  never  paid  at  all.  AH 
hope  of  getting  any  part  of  the  maiden-aunt's  for- 
tune has  long  been  over,  and  we  do  not  well  aee 

how  this  interesting  couple  are  to  be  rescued  from 
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the  ruin  and  diBgraoe  impendiiig  over  them  at  the 
eod  of  the  11th  (the  November)  number,  which 
comprises  the  latest  intelligence  that  can  well  ic*ut:h 
us  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  this  article.  Mr. 
Thackeray,  however,  has  clearly  a  lurking  kindness 
for  both  of  them,  and  Rawdon^s  affection  for  his 
boy  (ooe  of  the  finest  touches  in  the  story)  has 
gained  him  many  friends,  who  would  be  sorry  to 
see  him  remanded  by  the  insolvent  court. 

When  the  first  part  of  Clarissa  appeared,  the 
winding  up  of  the  plot  was  left  in  doubt,  and  letter 
afler  letter  poured  in  upon  Richardson,  implor- 
ing him  to  avert  the  worst  portion  of  the  catastro- 
phe. Nor  did  the  heroine  monopolize  the  entire 
sympathies  of  the  enlightened  public  of  those  days, 
for  we  find  one  female  correq>ondent  eager  for  the 
conversion  of  Lovelace,  and  entreating  Richardson 
to  *'  save  his  soul ;"  as  if  (adds  Sir  Walter  Scott) 
there  had  been  actually  a  living  sinner  in  the  case, 
and  his  future  state  had  literally  depended  on  the 
decision  to  he  pronounced  by  her  admired  author. 
We  will  not  ask  Mr.  Thackeray  to  save  Rawdon 
Crawley *s  soul,  but  we  should  be  glad  if  he  c^uld 
save  his  body  from  the  bailiffs,  and  appoint  him  to 
a  consulship  on  the  coast  of  Africa  or  South 
America ;  where  Mrs.  Rawdon  would  be  sufficiently 
punished,  by  having  no  elderly  generals  or  prof- 
ligate peers  to  flirt  with,  and  no  tradesmen  or 
hotel-keepers  to  cheat.  As  regards  Mrs.  George 
Osborne,  no  intercession  is  needed ;  the  precise  lot 
we  should  have  selected  being  obviously  in  store 
for  her.  She  is  to  marry  Major  (or  it  may  be 
Lieutenant-general,  Sir  William)  Dobbin ;  and  we 
are  happy  to  see,  from  the  concluding  sentences 
of  the  November  number,  that  she  is  not  likely 
to  prove  insensible  to  the  happiness  in  store  for 
her: — 

**  One  day  they  kindly  came  over  to  Amelia  with 
news  which  they  were  sure  would  delight  her — 
something  very  mieresting  about  their  dear  Wil- 


***What  was  it — was  he  coming  home?'  she 
asked,  with  pleasure  beaming  in  her  eyes. 

•*  •  Oh,  no--not  the  least — but  they  had  very 
good  reason  to  believe  that  dear  William  was  about 
to  be  married — and  to  a  relation  of  a  very  dear 
friend  of  Amelia's — to  Miss  Glorvina  O'Dowd,  Sir 
Michael  O'Dowd's  sist^,  who  had  gone  out  to  join 
Lady  O'Dowd  at  Madras— a  very  l^utiful  and  ac- 
complished girl,  everybody  said.' 

**  Amelia  said  'On!'  Amelia  was  very  happy 
indeed.  But  she  supposed  Glorvina  could  not  bie 
like  her  old  acquaintance,  who  was  most  kind — but 
— ^but  she  was  very  happy  indeed.  And  by  some 
impulse,  of  which  I  cannot  explain  the  meaning, 
she  took  George  in  her  arms  and  kissed  him  with 
an  extraordmary  tenderness.  Her  eyes  were  quite 
moist  when  she  put  the  child  down,  and  she  scarcely 
spoke  a  word  during  the  whole  of  the  drive — 
though  she  was  so  very  happy  indeed." 

The  interest,  however,  is  too  much  divided  to 
be  deep ;  and  what  strikes  us  most  in  the  conduct 
of  the  narrative  is,  the  apparent  ease  with  which 
such  a  number  and  variety  of  characters  are  brought 
upon  the  stage  without  crossing  or  jostling.     Nu- 


merous, too,  and  varied  as  they  are,  almost  every 
one  of  them  is  obviously  a  copy  from  the  life  ; 
whether  it  be  the  merchant  indorsing  his  son's  let- 
ters from  school ;  the  old  military  fribble  penning 
a  fotdet  to  the  opera  dancer ;  the  jolly  sporting 
parson  receiving  a  curtain  lecture  from  his  wife  ; 
Mrs.  Major  O'Dowd  packing  her  husband's  best 
Epaulettes  in  the  tea-canister ;  or,  *'  the  Tutbury 
Pet  and  the  Rottingdean  Fibber,  with  three  other 
gentlemen  of  their  acquaintance,"  who  suddenl} 
appeared  on  the  cliff  at  Brighton  to  the  confusion 
of  poor  James  Crawley,  ''ma  taxcart,  drawn  by 
a  bang-up  pony,  dressed  in  white  flannel  coats  with 
motherK)f-pearl  buttons."  Mr.  Thackeray's  famil- 
iarity with  foreign  manners  and  modes  of  thinking 
adds  greatly  to  the  reader's  confid^ice ;  and  we 
believe  lady  readers  are  pretty  generally  agreed 
that  he  has  penetrated  further  below  the  sur&u^ 
of  their  hearts  than  any  other  male  writer ;  with 
perhaps  the  exception  of  Balzac,  whose  knowledge 
is  confined  to  French  women.  Yet,  though  uni- 
formly disposed  to  exalt  the  good  qualities,  he 
never  glosses  over  the  weaknesses,  of  the  sex. 
A  very  useful  hint  may  be  taken,  and  we  hope  in 
good  part,  from  thb  passage  : 

"  Has  the  beloved  reader,  in  his  experience  of 
society,  never  heard  similar  remarks  by  good-natured 
female  friends — who  always  wonder  what  you  am 
see  in  Miss  Smith  that  is  so  fascinating ;  or  what 
could  induce  Major  Jones  to  propose  for  that  silly, 
insignificant,  simpering  Miss  Thompson,  who  has 
nothing  but  her  wax-doll  face  to  recommend  her  ? 
What  IS  there  in  a  pair  of  pink  cheeks  and  blue  eyes 
forsooth  ?  these  dear  moralists  ask,  and  hint  wisely 
that  the  giAs  of  genius,  the  accomplishments  of  the 
mind,  the  mastery  of  Mangnall's  Questions,  and  a 
lady-like'knowledge  of  botany  and  geology,  the  gift 
of  making  poetry,  the  power  of  rattling  sonatas  in 
the  Her^maoner,  and  so  forth,  are  far  more  valua- 
ble endowments  for  a  female,  .than  those  fugitive 
charms  which  a  few  years  will  inevitably  tarnish. 
It  is  quite  edifying  to  hear  women  speculate  upon 
the  worthlessness  and  the  duration  of  beauty. 

"  But  though  virtue  is  a  much  finer  thing,  and 
those  hapless  creatures  who  sufl^  under  the  mis- 
fortune of  good  looks  ought  to  be  continually  put  in 
mind  of  the  fate  which  awaits  them ;  and  though, 
very  likely,  the  heroic  female  character  which  ladies 
admire  is  a  more  glorious  and  beautiful  object  than 
the  kind,  fresh,  smiling,  artless,  tender  little  domes- 
tic goddess,  whom  men  are  inclined  to  worship-— 
yet  the  latter  and  inferior  sort  of  women  must  have 
this  consolation — that  the  men  do  admire  them  after 
all ;  and  that,  in  spite  of  all  our  kind  friends'  warn- 
ings and  protests,  we  go  on  in  our  desperate  error 
and  folly,  and  shall  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  In- 
deed, for  my  own  part,  though  I  have  been  repeat- 
edly told,  by  persons  for  whom  I  have  the  greatest 
respect,  that  Miss  Brown  is  an  insignificant  chit,  and 
Mrs.  White  has  nothing  but  her  petit  minois  chif" 
/onnif  and  Mrs.  Black  has  not  a  word  to  say  fox 
herself,  yet  I  know  that  I  have  had  the  most  de- 
lightful conversations  with  Mrs.  Black  ;  (of  course, 
my  dear  madam,  they  are  inviolable :)  I  see  all  the 
men  in  a  cluster  round  Mrs.  White's  chair ;  all  the 
youDg  fellows  battling  to  dance  with  Miss  Brown  ; 
and  so  I  am  tempted  to  think  that  to  be  despised 
by  her  sex  is  a  very  great  compliment  to  a  woman.'* 
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Better,  and  m  a  much  higher  vein,  is  the  scene 
in  which  Amelia  takes  leave  of  Dobbin  : — 

*'  *  I  am  oome  to  say  good-bye,  Amelia,*  said  he, 
taking  her  slender  little  white  hand  gently. 

"•Good-bye?  and  where  are  you  gomgT'  she 
said,  with  a  smile. 

'*  *  Send  the  letters  to  the  agents,'  he  said ;  *  they 
will  forward  them ;  for  yon  unll  write  to  me,  won't 
you  t    I  shall  be  away  a  long  time.' 

*'  •  I  '11  write  to  you  about  Georgy,'  she  said. 
*  Dear  William,  how  good  you  have  been  to  him 
and  to  me.  Look  at  him!  Isn't  he  like  an 
angel  T' 

*'  The  little  pink  hands  of  the  ehfld  closed  me- 
chanioally  round  the  honest  soldier's  finger,  and 
Amelia  looked  up  in  his  face  with  bright  maternal 
pleasure.  The  cruellest  looks  could  not  have 
wounded  him  more  than  that  fflance  of  hopeless 
kindness.  He  bent  over  the  child  and  mother.  He 
could  not  speak  for  a  moment.  And  it  was  with 
all  his  strength  that  he  could  force  himself  to  say  a 
God  bless  you.  *  God  bless  you,'  said  Amelia,  and 
held  up  her  face  and  kissed  him. 

*< '  Hush !  Don't  wake  Georgy!'  she  added,  as 
William  Dobbin  went  to  the  door  with  heavy  steps. 
She  did  not  hear  the  noise  of  his  cab- wheels  as  he 
drove  away ;  she  was  looking  at  the  child,  who  was 
laughing  in  his  sleep." 

Fine  reflections,  compressed  into  short  sentences, 
abound  ;  for  example — 

"  Oh  these  women  !  they  nurse  and  cuddle  their 
preseotiments,  and  make  darlings  of  their  ugliest 
thoughts,  as  they  do  of  their  deformed  children." 

Mr.  Dickens  stands  as  completely  alone  and 
unrivalled  in  the  power  of  seizing  the  physiogno- 
my of  a  place,  as  Mr.  Edwin  Landseer  in  that  of 
seizing  the  physiognomy  of  a  dog.  Good,  there- 
fore, as  Mr.  Thackeray's  sketches  of  localities  are, 
we  will  not  run  the  remotest  risk  of  provoking 
comparisons  by  quoting  from  them  ;  but  we  must 
give  one  example  of  the  melancholy,  half-senti- 
mental bitterness  which  so  strongly  characterizes 
aU  the  productions  of  his  pen  : — 

"  Perhaps  in  V'anity  Fair  there  are  no  better 
satires  than  letters.  Take  a  bundle  of  your  dear 
friend's  of  ten  years  back— your  dear  friend  whom 
you  hate  now.  Look  at  a  file  of  your  sister's ; 
now  you  clung  to  each  other  till  yon  Quarrelled 
about  the  twenty  pound  legacy!  uet  down  the 
round-hand  scrawls  of  your  son  who  has  half  broken 
your  heart  with  selfish  undutifulness  since ;  or  a 
parcel  of  your  own,  breathing  endless  ardor  and 
love  eternal,  which  were  sent  back  by  your  mistress 
when  she  married  the  Nabob— your  mistress  for 
whom  you  now  care  no  more  than  for  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. Vows,  love  promises,  confidences,  gratitude, 
how  queerly  they  read  after  a  while !  There  ought 
to  be  a  law  in  Vanity  Fair  ordering  the  destruction 
of  every  written  document  (except  receipted  trades- 
men's bills)  after  a  certain  brief  and  proper  interval. 
Those  ooacks  and  misanthropes  who  advertise  in- 
delible japan  ink,  should  be  made  to  perish  along 
with  their  wicked  discoveries.  The  be«t  ink  for 
Vanity  Fair  use  would  be  one  that  hded  utterly  in 
a  couple  of  days,  and  lefl  the  paper  clean  and  blank, 
so  that  you  might  write  on  it  to  somebody  else." 

It  h  hardly  a  reflection  on  a  writer  whose  orig- 


inality is  indisputable,  to  say  that  two  or  three  of 
his  characters  bear  a  partial  resemblance  to  two  or 
three  master  pieces  of  his  greatest  predecessors ; 
and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  Amelia,  the  wife 
of  the  careless,  vain  spendthrift  Captain  Osbom, 
must  be  a  near  relation,  first  cousin  at  the  furthest, 
of  Amelia,  the  wife  of  our  old  acquaintance,  the 
equally  careless  though  not  quite  so  vain  spend- 
thrift, Captain  Booth ;  while  Dobbin,  though 
already  a  major  and  in  a  fair  way  to  become  a  gen- 
eral and  G.  C.  B.,  bears  (as  ahready  intimated) 
some  affinity  to  the  ex-schoolmaster  Partridge,  and 
a  very  close  one  to  the  ex-barber  Strap.  The 
unconscious  imitation  into  which  the  author  has 
dropped  in  these  instances,  has  in  no  respect 
impaired  the  truth  of  his  delineations ;  for  Amelias 
and  Dobbins,  Partridges  and  Straps,  belong  to  all 
ages  and  are  completely  independent  of  convention- 
alities ;  but  much  of  Sur  Pitt  CJrawley's  language 
is  far  better  fitted  for  Squire  Western  and  Parson 
Trulliber,  who  suggested  it,  than  for  i^  baronet  of 
ancient  lineage,  who  had  sat  in  parliament  for  a 
family  borough  during  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the 
present  century. 

We  have  said,  with  reference  to  "  Vanity  Fair," 
that  Mr.  Thackeray  never  exhausts,  elaborates,  or 
insists  too  much  upon  anjrthing ;  but  we  cannot 
repeat  the  compliment  with  reference  to  ''The 
Snob  Papers,"  in  "  Punch."  The  original  notion 
of  these  was  not  a  bad  one,  but  it  is  literally 
worked  thread-bare;  and  the  author  appears  at 
last  to  have  lost  sight  entirely  of  the  true  meaning 
of  the  term.  According  to  him,  every  man  who 
does  a  mean  or  dirty  actioQ  (for  example,  an  earl 
who  haggles  with  or  cheats  a  tradesman)  is  a  «no6. 
To  give  a  precise  definition  of  the  word  would 
puzzle  the  best  of  living  etymologists ;  but  we  may 
safely  say,  that,  in  popular  acceptation — the  jus  ei 
norma  loquendi — it  implies  both  pretension  and 
vulgarity.  We  include,  of  course,  vulgarity  of 
sentiment ;  and  we  admit  that  a  loud,  insolent, 
blustering,  overbearing  leader  of  fashion,  or  a 
cringing,  mean-spirited  follower,  though  rich,  well- 
bom,  well-dressed  and  titled,  may  be  a  snob.  But 
in  speculating  on  the  mixed  and  singularly  consti- 
tuted society  of  London,  especial  care  i^ould  be 
taken  not  to  confound  in  one  common  censure  the 
legitimate  success  of  cultivation  and  refinement,  and 
the  spurious  triumphs  of  sycophancy.  There 
really  is  no  denying  Uiat  the  b^t  society  is  emphat- 
ically the  best :  it  is  a  laudable  object  of  ambition 
to  lie  received  on  a  footing  of  equality  in  circles 
comprising  most  of  the  leading  statesmen,  artists 
and  men  of  letters,  as  well  as  the  beauties  and  fine 
gentlemen  of  the  day  :  and  if  Muss  B.  or  Lady  C. 
sends  Mr.  D.  a  card  for  her  evening  parties,  we 
submit,  with  aU  due  deference  to  Mr.  Thackeray, 
that  he  is  not  at  once  to  be  set  down  as  a  snob  for 
accepting  it,  nor  even  for  talking  a  little  the  day 
after  of  the  distinguished  persons  whose  acquaint- 
ance he  may  have  made.  In  the  *'  Snob  Papers" 
it  seems  taken  for  granted  that  any  associatioii 
between  persons  of  unequal  rank,  or  any  mention 
of  a  man  or  woman  of  rank  by  a  plebeian,  impliet 
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degTadation  or  meanness  of  some  sort.  It  was  the 
sagaoioos  remark  of  Swift,  that  very  nice  persons 
most  have  very  nasty  ideas  ;  and  (if  Mr.  Thacke- 
ray had  not  amply  redeemed  himself  from  the  sus- 
picion hy  the  uniform  tone  of  "  Vanity  Fair")  we 
should  be  apt  to  suspect,  npon  the  same  principle, 
that  those  who  are  so  extremely  anxious  to  bring 
in  others  guilty  of  SDobbishness  must  be  snobs. 

We  have  another  fault  to  find  with  his  minor 
works,  particularly  discernible  in  that  clever  and 
amusuig  production  of  his  entitled  *'  Mrs.  Perkins' 
Ball."  Why  are  the  middle  classes  to  be  satirized 
if  they  venture  to  give  parties  without  the  means 
and  appliances  of  wealth  1  Why  are  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen  to  be  prevented  dancing  except  to 
Weippert^s  music,  or  supping  except  under  Mr, 
Ounter's  presidency  I  Or  what  is  there  laughable 
in  the  necessity  under  which  a  ball-giver,  in  a  house 
of  limited  dimensions,  finds  herself  of  taking  down 
a  bed  to  form  a  card-room,  or  making  a  passage  or 
closet  do  duty  as  a  boudoir  f 

**  Nil  babet  infelix  paupertas  durius  in  se 
Quam  quod  ridiculos  homines  fadt/' 

This  is  only  too  true ;  but  we  fairly  own  it  is 
kind  of  fun  we  could  never  relish.  When  Balzac 
describes  the  poor  student,  unable  to  raise  a  franc 
for  a  cab,  picking  his  way  along  the  pavement 
towards  the  house  where  he  is  to  meet  his  lady- 
love, till  his  visit  is  rendered  impossible,  and  all 
his  hopes  are  blighted  forever,  by  a  splash — we 
sympathize  with  him,  instead  of  laughing  at  him ; 
and  the  petty  miseries  entailed  on  the  Perkins* 
family  by  theur  hospitality  and  good-nature,  were 
firaught,  to  us,  with  more  melancholy  than  mhrth. 
The  worst  of  setting  up  for  a  satirist  is,  that  when 
food  for  satire  is  no  longer  to  be  found  in  sufficient 
quantity,  it  must  be  manufactured,  or  discovered 
by  dint  of  a  minute  scrutiny  into  the  allowable 
shifts  and  pardonable  weaknesses  of  mankind  or 
womankind. 

A  sturdy,  untraveUed  friend  of  ours  once  start- 
led a  circle  composed  principally  of  Oriental  trav- 
ellers, who  had  been  taking  the  lion^s  share  of  the 
conversation,  by  suddenly  exclaiming,  in  a  tone  of 
deep  conviction,  that  the  E^t  was  a  humbug 
Mr.  Thackeray's  "  Journey  from  Comhill  to  Cairo 
in  the  steamers  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
(!!ompany,"  must  have  been  written  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  establishing  this  great  fact ;  e.  g,: 

**  The  palace  of  the  seraglio,  the  cloister  with 
maible  pillars,  the  hall  of  the  ambassadors,  the  im- 
penetrable gate  guarded  hy  eunuchs  and  ichoglans, 
nas  a  romantic  look  in  print ;  but  not  so  in  reality. 
Most  of  the  marble  is  wood,  almost  all  the  gilding 
is  fiuled,  the  guards  are  shabby,  the  foolish  per- 
spectives painted  on  the  walls  are  half  cracked  ofif. 
The  place  looks  like  Vaushdll  in  the  day  time,** 

He  tells  us  that  he  actnaUy  saw  a  Turkish 
lady  drive  up  to  Sultan  Achmet's  mosque  in  a 
Brougham^  and  felt,  on  seeing  her,  that  the 
schoolmaster  was  really  abroad.  The  first  im- 
pression of  the  East,  he  admits,  is  pleasingly  re- 
dolent of  Arabian  Nights  associations,  but  there  is 


no  necessity  for  penetrating  into  the  interior  to 
revel  in  them  :— 

**  There  lay  the  town  (Smjrma)  with  minarets 
and  cypresses,  domes  and  castles ;  great  guns  were 
firing  ofif,  and  the  blood-red  flag  of  the  Sultan  flar- 
ing over  the  fort  ever  since  sunrise ;  woods  and 
mountains  came  down  to  the  gulfs  edge,  and  as  you 
looked  at  them  with  the  telescope,  there  peeped  out 
of  the  general  mass  a  score  of  pleasant  episodes  of 
E>»tem  life :  there  were  cottages  with  quaint  roofs ; 
silent  cool  kiosks,  where  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs 
brings  down  the  ladies  of  the  harem.  I  saw  Has 
san,  the  fisherman,  getting  his  nets;  and  Ali  Baba 
goinff  ofif  with  his  donkey  to  the  great  forest  for 
wood.  •  •  •  •  A  man  only  sees  the  miracle 
once ;  though  yon  yearn  after  it  ever  so,  it  won't 
come  again.  I  saw  nothing  of  Ali  Baba  and  Has- 
san the  next  time  we  came  to  Smyrna,  and  had 
some  doubts  (recollecting  the  badness  of  the  inn) 
about  landing  at  all.  A  person  who  wishes  to  un- 
derstand France  and  the  East  should  come  out  in 
a  yacht  to  Calais  or  Smyrna,  land  for  two  hours, 
and  never  afterwards  go  back  again." 

This  is  a  dangerous  kind  of  observer  for  the 
Celts  of  the  Green  Island  ;  and  '*  The  Irish 
Sketch-Book"  is  not  a  whit  inferior  to  '*  Paddi- 
*'  in  sketches,  anecdotes,  and  traits  of  char- 
acter, illustrative  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  race. 
We  put  aside  for  the  moment  the  all-important 
question  whether  the  Celtish  part  of  the  population 
of  Ireland,  the  finest  pisantry  in  Europe,  have 
been  made  idle  and  improvident  by  bad  government, 
or  can  be  made  industrious  and  provident  by  good. 
That  most  of  their  present  misery  results  from 
theur  idleness  and  improvidence,  may  be  placed 
beyond  the  posnbility  of  a  doubt.  We  ask  witl* 
Mr.  Tha<^eray — 

'*  Is  the  landlord's  absence  the  reason  why  the 
house  is  filthy,  and  Biddy  lolls  in  the  porch  all  day ! 
Upon  my  word,  I  have  heard  people  talk  as  if, 
when  Pat*s  thatch  was  UoMm  ofif,  the  landlord 
ouffht  to  fetch  the  straw  and  the  ladder,  and  mend 
it  himself.  People  need  not  be  dirty,  if  they  are 
ever  so  idle ;  if  they  are  ever  so  poor,  pigs  and 
men  need  not  live  together.  Half  an  hour's  work, 
and  digging  a  trench,  might  remove  that  fihhy 
dunff-hill  from  that  filthy  window.  The  smolui 
miffht  as  well  come  out  of*^  the  chimney  as  the  door. 
W^y  should  not  7Tm  do  that,  instead  of  walking  a 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  to  a  race  /" 

The  author  declares  that  he  had  the  honor  of 
seeing  only  three  landlords  of  inns  during  the 
whole  of  his  progress.  ''  I  believe  these  gen- 
tlemen commonly,  and  very  naturally,  prefer  riding 
with  the  hounds,  or  manly  sports,  to  attendance 
on  their  guests  ;  and  the  landladies,  if  they  prefer 
to  play  the  piano,  or  to  have  a  game  of  cards  'm 
the  parlor,  only  show  a  taste  at  which  no  one  can 
wonder ;  for  who  can  expect  a  lady  to  be  troub- 
ling herself  with  vulgar  chance-customers,  or 
looking  after  Molly  in  the  bedroom,  or  waiter  Tim 
in  the  cellar?*'  So  Molly,  when  coals  are  called 
for,  brings  them  up  in  a  china  plate ;  Tim  runs  up 
to  answer  Mr.  Titmarsh's  demand  for  current  je^ 
ly  with  his  venison — "  Sir,  there  's  no  jelly,  but 
I  've  brought  you  some  very  fine  loUter  i 
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and  when  the  luggage  on  the  public  car  is  shaken 
loose  and  sent  tumbling  about  the  ears  or  against 
the  shins  of  the  passengers  through  bad  packing, 
it  has  to  be  put  in  order  by  an  English  bagman,  (a 
passenger,)  whilst  the  driver  stands  by  grinning, 
with  his  hands  in  his  pocket,  and  a  short  pipe 
between  his  teeth  !  The  proyincial  tradesmen  are 
just  as  bad : 

**  I  went  (at  Limerick)  to  buy  some  of  the  pretty 
Limerick  gloves ;  (they  are  chiefly  made,  as  I  have 
since  discovered,  at  Cork.)  I  think  the  man  who 
sold  them  had  a  patent  from  the  queen,  or  his  ex- 
cellency, or  both,  in  his  window;  but,  seeing  a 
friend  pass  just  as  I  entered  the  shop,  he  brushed 
past,  and  held  his  friend  in  conversation  for  some 
minutes,  in  the  street,  about  the  Killamey  raoes, 
no  doubt,  or  the  fun  going  on  at  Kilkee.  I 
might  have  swept  away  a  bagful  of  walout-sheUs, 
containing  the  flimsy  gloves ;  but,  instead,  walked 
out,  making  him  a  low  bow,  and  saying  I  would 
call  next  week.  He  said,  WouldnH  I  wait  ?  and 
resumed  his  conversation ;  onJ,  no  doubt,  by  this 
way  of  doing  businetSf  is  making  a  handsome  indo' 
pendence,^* 

The  Cork  Institution  is  no  less  pregnant  with 
instruction  than  the  Limerick  tradesman  : 

**  The  plasters  are  spoiled  irrecoTerably  for  want 
of  a  sixpenny  feather-brush  ;  the  dust  lies  on 
the  walls,  and  nobody  seems  to  heed  it :  two  shil- 
linffs  a  year  would  have  repaired  much  of  the 
evu  which  has  happened  to  this  institution ;  and  it 
is  folly  to  talk  of  inward  dissensions  and  political 
difl!erences  as  causing  the  ruin  of  such  institutions. 
Kings  or  laws  don*t  cause  or  cure  dust  and  cob- 
webs ;  but  indolence  leaves  them  to  accumulate ; 
and  imprudence  will  not  calculate  its  income,  and 
vanity  exaggerates  its  own  powers ;  and  the  fault 
is  laid  upon  that  tyrant  of  a  sister  kingdom.  The 
whole  country  is  filled  with  such  failures  ;  swag- 
gering beginnings,  that  oould  not  be  carried 
Sirough ;  ffrand  enterprises,  begun  dashingly,  and 
ending  in  snabby  compromises  or  downright  ruin.'* 

Afier  describing  a  new  house  going  to  rack  and 
rain,  **  I  would  lay  a  guinea  (we  should  be  hi4>py 
to  back  the  bet)  they  were  making  punch  in  that 
house  before  they  could  keep  the  rain  out  of  it ; 
that  they  had  a  dinner-party  and  ball  before  the 
floors  were  firm,  or  the  wainscots  painted." 

A  writer  with  such  a  pen  and  pencil  as  Mr. 
Thaokeray^s  is  an  aoquintion  of  real  and  high  value 
to  our  literature,  and  we  have  not  the  slightest  fear 
that  he  will  either  fall  oflf,  or  write  himself  out : 
for,  we  repeat,  he  is  not  a  mannerist,  and  his  range 
of  subjects  is  not  limited  to  a  <dass.  High  life, 
mkidle  life,  and  low  life,  are  (or  very  soon  will  be) 
pretty  neariy  the  same  to  him  :  he  has  fiincy  as 
well  as  feeling ;  he  can  either  laugh  or  cry  with- 
out grimacing ;  he  can  skim  the  surface,  and  he 
ean  penetrate  to  the  core.  Let  the  public  give  him 
encouragement,  and  let  him  give  himself  time,  and 
we  fearieesly  prophesy  that  he  will  soon  become 
one  of  the  acknowledged  heads  of  his  own  pecu- 
liar walk  of  literature. 
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LINKS,  (aPTEE  WOLn,) 

Written  on  the  threatened  Death  (on  the  floor  of  the 
House)  of  John  O'ConneU. 

Not  a  groan  was  heard,  nor  a  pitying  note, 

As  down  on  the  floor  he  hurried  ; 
Not  a  member  oflfered  to  lend  his  coat. 

Or  asked  how  he  'd  like  to  be  buried. 

We  looked  at  him  slyly  at  dead  of  night. 

Our  backs  adroitly  turning. 
That  he  might  not  see  us  laugh  outright 

By  the  lights  so  brightly  burning. 

No  useless  advice  we  on  him  pressed. 

Nor  in  argument  we  wound  him ; 
But  we  lefl  him  to  lie,  and  take  his  rest. 

With  his  Irish  cUque  around  him. 

Few  and  short  were  the  speeches  made, 
And  we  spoke  not  a  word  in  sonow ; 

But  we  thought,  as  we  looked,  though  we  Jeava 
him  for  dead. 
He  '11  be  fresh  as  a  lark  to-morrow. 

We  thought,  we  '11  be  careful  where  we  tread. 
And  avoid  him  where  be 's  Ijrinff ; 

For  if  we  should  tumble  over  his  be«d, 
'T  would  certainly  send  us  flying. 

Lightly  they  '11  talk  of  him  when  they  're  gone, 
And  perhaps  for  his  folly  upbraid  him ; 

But  little  he  '11  care,  and  again  try  it  on, 
Till  the  serjeant-at-arms  shall  have  stayed  him. 

But  half  of  us  asked, "  What 's  now  to  be  done  T" 
When  the  time  arrived  for  retiring. 

And  we  heard  the  door-keeper  say,  *'  It 's  no  fun 
Our  attendance  to  watch  him  requiring." 

Slowly  and  sofUy  they  shut  the  door, 

AfVer  Radical,  Whig,  and  Tory  ; 
And  muttering  out,  '*  We  '11  stop  here  no  more," 

They  left  him  alone  in  his  glory. 


KiCKiNo  DOWN  THi  Ladder. — ^Wo  oopy  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  from  a  French  paper,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  happy  historian  who  may  have  to  write 
the  life  of  Louis  Philippe  : — 

Since  the  Revolution  of  July, 

1.  There  have  been  1130  proeecotions  against 
the  press. 

3.  There  have  been  57  newspapers  suppressed. 

3.  There  have  been  7,110,500  francs  drawn,  in 
the  shape  of  fines,  from  editors  and  proprietors  of 
journals. 

This  is  not  bad  for  a  king  who  was  carried  to 
the  throne  on  the  shoulders  of  the  very  men  be  hat 
since  thrown  down,  and  liAed  into  his  present 
position  by  the  very  papers  he  has  since  crushed. 
The  Charte  may  be  a  **  u^ri/^,"  but  then  it  is  a 
truth,  which  keeps  itself  very  private  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Puits  de  Orenelle,  for  there  is  not  the 
smallest  taste  of  it  to  be  had  at  the  Toileries,  for 
love  or  money — not  for  love,  at  all  events.  What 
a  noble  epitaph  the  above  statistics  would  make  ! 
they  would  read  admirably,  just  after  the  words 
**  universally  regretted." 
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Mr.  Deputy  Cornet,  in  that  aagcwt  aseemblr, 
the  Common  Coaneil,  whereat— by  a  beaatiml 
civic  fiction — the  ligneoua  powen  of  a  Gog  aod  Ma- 
gog are  wont  to  attend,  inspiring  speakers.  Mr. 
Deputy  Corney  has  made  a  temble  hit  at  Toong 
Israel.  It  is  the  too  frequent  en\  of  our  times  that 
men  speak  from  the  emptiness  of  their  knowledge ; 
just  as  drums  sound  the  loudest  for  having  nothing  in 
them.  Corney  is  not  of  these.  Corney  is  full  of 
knowledge ;  so  full,  that  it  runs  out  at  his  hpe. 
He  has  studied  Jewish  history.  He  has  worked 
op  to  his  elbows  in  Joseph  us ;  and  we  doubt  not, 
if  he  suddenly  found  himself  at  Jerusalem,  he 
might,  from  his  instinctive  knowledge  of  the  ins 
and  outB  of  the  place,  earn  a  very  decent  livelihood 
as  ffuide  or  ticket-porter.  WeU,  Depnty  Corney 
wilfnot  permit  Jews  to  sit  in  parliament.  Where- 
fore?   Why— 

'*  From  the  earliest  periods  of  their  history,  the 
Jews  were  known  aod  acknowledged  to  be  a  peo- 
ple possessing  no  consistent  poUtial  faeling,  (A 
laugh,'!  '^^^y  ^^^  ^^^  admirers  of  the  monarch- 
ioaTpnnciple."    {Laughter.) 

Tney  certainly  were  no  great  admirers  of  King 
Pharaoh :  but,  at  the  present  time,  we  think  it  is 
ffoinff  a  little  too  far  back  to  take  up  the  quarrel  of 
bis  Egyptian  majesty.  This  disregard  of  crowns 
and  rojfal  iewels— a  well-known  weakness  or  igno- 
rance, call  it  which  you  will,  of  the  Jews--is  as 
nothing  to  a  vice  of  which  Christian  London,  with 
its  Christian  merohants  and  bankers,  and  stock- 
brokers, know  so  little :  we  allude  to  a  love  money. 
Hear  Corney — 

**  In  fact,  and  there  was  no  use  in  coocealinff  that 
troth,  money  was  the  element  in  which  they  dSight" 
od.  They  had  an  intuitive  fondness  for  and  power 
of  grasping  that  element,  and  nothing  could  check 
or  abate  the  appetite."     (Increased  laughter,) 

This  is  also  true.  Yes;  we  beliove  it  to  be 
a  lamentable  fact,  that  the  young  Jew,  having 
amassed  his  first  &vq  pounds,  has  an  ''intoitive 
fondness*'  towards  making  the  five  ten,  the  ten 
twenty,  the  twenty  forty — and  so  on ;  a  disgusting 
habit,  of  which  Christian  tradesmen  know  nothing. 
Deputy  Corney  has  moreover,  accidentally  no  doubt 
—as  the  greatest  discoveries  have  heretofore  been 
arrived  at — thrown  a  brilliant  light  upon  the  dark- 
ness of  the  currency  question.  Novo  we  know 
the  reason  of  the  late  scarcity  of  gold.  Listen  to 
Corney. 

'^  Why,  their  love  of  money  was  so  great,  that 
when  Jerusalem  was  besieged  by  Titus,  they  swaV 
lowed  quantities  of  ffold,  and  the  conunon  soldiers 
were  actually  obliged  to  rip  op  their  bowels  to  come 
at  the  precious  metal.*' 

Here  we  have  it.  We  rightly  talk  about  a 
**  draiu  of  gold."  The  very  vulgar,  we  believe— 
for  Punch  is  too  genteel  to  ofkt  himself  as  an 
aathority  on  the  question — the  very  vulgar  speak 
of  ''  a  drain  of  ffin."  Now  the  Jew  bein|[  a  tre- 
mendous dram-drinker  of  the  sort,  is  contmually 
taking  this  drain  of  gold.  Could  we  some  weeks 
back  have  seen  the  Rothschilds,  and  the  Solomons, 
and  the  Levis,  aod  the  Slomans  in  their  hooia  of 
privacy,  we  should  at  once  have  known  where  the 
ffold  went,  inasmuch  as  we  should  have  beheld  the 
Hebrews  **  swallowing  quantities"— taking  drain 
after  drain  from  the  bs^k  cellars,  to  the  consterna- 
tion of  Plutus,  time  out  of  mind  the  bank  butler. 
The  complexion  of  the  Jew  shows  him  to  be  a 
gold-drinker.    He  has  a  Midas'  skin— a  golden 
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entide.  The  metal  shines  throngh  him,  coloring 
him  ootside ;  even  as  poultry  fed  on  maize  take  the 
yellownese  of  their  daily  food.  We  doubt  not 
that,  if ,  in  the  time  of  the  panic,  Rothschild  had 
been  taken— as  he  ought  to  have  been — by  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law,  and  violently,  yes  very  vio- 
lently, shaken,  his  inside  would  have  jingled  like  a 
money-box.  He  would  have  rattled,  a  very  anat- 
omy of  shekels.  And  are  we  without  a  reinedy  in 
future!  Shall  we,  as  a  nation  of  money-despising 
Christians — shall  we,*  as  Englishmen,  who,  above 
all  people  in  the  world,  refuse  to  bend  theur  honest, 
stubborn  backs  to  those  idols,  £,  $,  d,,  set  up  in 

ah  places ;  shall  we  henceforth  sufifer  the  Jew  to 
e  his  drain  of  gold  to  our  conunon  injustice  ^aa 
perplexity  ?  Certainly  not.  Punch  modestly  sug- 
ge^  a  remedy. 

The  ancient  vice  of  "  sweating"  coin  lies  at  the 
door  of  the  Jews.  They  have  been  known  to 
throw  millions  of  guineas  into  leathern  bags,  and 
when  there  to  violently  agitate  them,  grinding  the 
fiuws  of  monareha — as  ouer  folk's  faces  are  else- 
where said  to  be  '*  ground'*— that  they  mayj)er- 
spire  drops  of  their  precious  composition.  When 
the  next  panie  oocurs,  let  every  Jew  be  cast  into  a 
leathern  sack,  that  the  sold  in  his  stomach  may, 
b^  whokeome  exercise,  be  made  to  exude  through 
his  skin.  When  the  Jew  cannot  be  shaken  in  a 
bag,  let  him  be  well  tossed  in  a  blanket. 

There  is,  to  be  sore  a  readier,  a  more  wholesale 
way  than  this ;  though  we  fear  the  squeanushness 
of  modern  sensibility  will  reject  it.  Otherwise,  we 
should  propose  the  establishment  of  a  huge  national 
cracible,  where,  upon  the  return  of  every  panie, 
every  suspected  Jew  should  be  thrown  in  aod 
mailed,  and  the  pure  ore  separated  from  the  cap- 
cass ;  the  dross — for,  we  hope,  we  would  not  vio- 
late the  last  feelings  of  humanity— the  dross  to  be 
returned,  for  decent  burial,  to  the  melted  Jew's 
relations.  Let  Sir  Robert  Inglis  immediately  brinff 
in  a  bill  for  a  Jew's  Crucible ;  earning  for  himself 
the  applause  of  all  the  trulv  Christian  world,  with 
"  three  cheers  more"  from  £xeter  Hall  in  particular. 
We  are,  however,  neglecting  Deputy  Corney. 

'*  They  were,  in  truth,  essentially  a  commercial 
people.  They  would  sell  their  own  brothers." 
(Great  laughter,) 

Thus— according  to  Corney— the  *'  essence"  of 
commerce  is  to  Imock  down  your  ovm  brother  to 
the  highest  bidder.  Cain,  in  his  heart,  was,  no 
doubt,  the  first  Jew. 

"  It  was  really  a  serious  thing  to  contemplate  a 
Jewish  legislature.  And  if  one^ew  were  to  get 
into  parliament,  he  could  not  see  why  fifly  should 
not  follow." 

This  we  take  to  be  a  truth  really  too  deep  for 
laughter.  For  let  us  consider  the  habits  of  a  great 
body  of  the  Jews,  with  whom  Punch,  by  the  way. 
is  more  intimately  connected  (need  he  say  the  Old 
Clothes  Interest  t)  Conmder  their  opportunities  of 
sapping  a  Christian  constituencjr.  How  many  a 
man  would  be  likely  to  sell  his  voice  with  his  worn- 
out  coat,  the  Jew  clothesman  being,  of  course, 
provided  with  money  by  the  Rothschilds  to  pay  for 
both  in  a  lump.    The  deputy  continues  :«- 

'*  Only  think  of  fifty  Jews  in  the  House  of  Com* 
mens!  Why,  Lord  John  Russell  was  prettily 
bothered  to  manage  fifty  of  the  Irish  members; 
what  a  condition  would  ius  lordship  be  in  if  fifty 
Jews  were  to  be  added  to  the  fifty  Irish  !" 

It  is  with  great  deferenoe  that  we  hesitate  an 
adverse  opinion  to  snch  a  sage  as  Coroey  ;  but  in 
the  matter  of  a  Jndaioo-Hibernico  Parliament,  we 
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^hink  that  Lord  John  would  he  greatly  relieTed  hy 
fifty  Jews  heing  opposed  to  fifty  Irish.  They 
might  haply  react  the  well-know  historical  tragedy 
of  The  Kilkenny  Cats-^ohn  O'Conoell,  of  course, 
standing  out  from  vulgar  tniU,  and  dying  in  dig- 
nity by  himself. 

A  Jew  is  of  no  nation,  says  Deputy  Comey ; 
or,  rather,  he  is  of  all  nations ;  his  body  being  a 
sort  of  harlequin-like  anatomy,  made  up  of  bits  and 
patches  from  all  corners  of  the  earth. 

*'  A  Jew  was  as  much  a  Pole,  or  a  Russian,  or 
an  Asiatic,  as  an  Englishman,  and  if  that  people 
got  into  parliament,  they  might,  at  the  tound  of  a 
tnanpetj  scamper  off  to  the  promised  kingdom,  and 
leave  the  parliament  to  work  for  itself.  {Laugh- 
ter.) They  would  sacrifice  their  seats  and  every- 
thing but  their  money,  upon  hearing  the  divine 

There  is  much  matter  in  this  for  serious  contem- 
plation. The  effect  of  Jews  in  parliament  upoe 
our  commerce  is  of  minor  importance ;  though  two 
bills  that  Baron  Rothschild  has  already  prepared 
in  his  pocket — the  one  to  prohibit  the  importation 
of  Westphalia  hams,  and  the  other  a  cheek  upon 
all  individual  enterprise — being  no  lees  than  a  bill 
to  prevent  any  Christian  from  driving  his  pigs  to 
the  best  market— though,  we  say,  these  bills  are 
subversive  of  our  prosperity  and  freedom,  they  are 
as  nothing  to  the  likelihood  of  the  Jews  taking 
their  usual  **  drain"  of  gold  at  the  sound  of  the 
"  trumpet,-'  and  scampering  off  to  the  promised 
kingdom. 

To  be  sure,  our  soldiers — like  the  soldiers  of  Titos 
*-might  apprehend  the  runaways ;  and  whereas,  in 
the  olden  time,  the  warriors,  with  cold  steel,  ripped 
up  the  Jewish  bowels  for  the  stolen  goods,  we, 
with  improved  humanity,  would  displace  the  swoid 
by  the  stomach-pump. 


**  Butlers  Pantert,  Portlan  Plask. 

**  Sir, — As  the  riter  of  all  rongs  I  rite  to  you  in 
oonsekwense  of  a  meating  held  the  other  day  for 
the  ab-bo-lbhun  of  Christmas-Boxes.  Grasious 
goodness !  where  is  inundashun  to  sease !  I  said  it, 
and  what^s  moor,  I  lade  a  slass  of  brandy-and- 
warter  to  back  it,  that  when  uie  Corn  Laws  went, 
we  ail  went.  Is  tradesmn  prepaird  to  cut  one  of  the 
funded  principles  of  our  glorius  constitushun,  for 
if  Christmas  Boxes  is  not  menshuned  in  Magnar 
Charter,  they  ought  to  have  bean  ?  Is  tradesmn  to 
hovercharge  and  we  get  nuffin  by  it  ?  Is  we  to  do 
the  willful  wastoii  and  then  have  the  wofull  want  of 
our  natural  parquesights  1 

**  When  I  red  the  aco^  in  the  newspaper  it  ware 
in  the  Kitching,  afore  all  our  fiunely.  If,  sir-— and 
I  speck  within  bonus — ^if,  sir, — ^and  I  woodn't  if  it 
warnH  the  fact— if,  sir— a  wotsaname  they  fire  off 
at  Wullige  when  raining  monarqs  pays  'em  a 
visit,  had  droped  down  among  'em,  they  cool  not 
have  been  more  compleatly — ^Ile  rite  the  word  agen 
to  give  it  a  hemfaciss— more  compleatly  a»-tonished. 
Sir  I've  look'd  in  Jonson's  dicksonair^  for  a  word 
strong  enuf  to  Express  our  younited  mdiffuashnn, 
and  cant  find  won !  To  you  we  apples!  Stand 
OUT  frend,  and  obleege  besides,  10,000,000  others. 
*•  Your  oh,  serv., 

"John  Binnt. 

<<  P.  S.  I've  jest  heerd  that  U  reglar  dustmn 
of  this  parish,  as  always  cheered  the  tibial  oaade- 
dates  at  the  Elecshnn  as  gone  over  to  the  Tonys. 
So  much  for  stoppin  onr  Christmas  Boxes ! 

•«J.  B." 


WE  won't  adjourn  till  MOBNme. 

•ONG  FOR  LORD  OXOROB  BBNTINCK. 

7b  he  sung  to  Order  on  Mr,  BrotherUnCs  Motion  for 
the  Adjournment  of  the  House  at  Id  o'doek. 


We  won't  adjourn  till  morning, 
We  won't  adjourn  till  morning. 
We  won't  adjourn  till  morning, 

Till  daylight  doth  appear ; 

Though  midnight's  hour  be  near, 

And  Brotherton  ci^  <*  Hear !" 
When  time  rings  out  his  warning, 
The  intimation  scorning. 
We  won't  adjourn  till  morning, 

Till  dayfiffht  doth  appear. 

MenSbers — ^We  won't  adjonm,  &c 

We'll  go  on  legislating. 
Haranguing  and  debatmg, 
Thouffh  vrives  at  home  are  waiting, 

An^  we  have  no  latch-key. 

My  hearties,  what  rare  we  t 

The  blush  of  dawn  we  11  see. 
Continue  speechifyinjjf. 
With  one  another  vying 
In  talking,  and  in  trying 

How  prosy  we  can  be. 

Meniers — We  won't  adjourn,  Ac. 

Too  short  if  life's  duration 
Be  found  for  legislation, 
For  our  accommodation, 

Since  clock  and  watch  won't  stay ; 

Why  then  the  only  way 

To  lengthen  out  the  day 
Is  from  the  night,  you  know,  boys, 
To  steal  an  hour  or  so,  boys ; 
So  let  your  periods  flow,  boys. 

And  jaw  and  prate  away. 

Members — ^We  won't  adjourn,  &e. 

The  speaker  may  be  snoring. 
Or  gape,  with  yawns  imploring. 
But  we  'U  persist  in  bonng 

His  patience  till  all 's  blue. 

We,  tike  a  jovial  crew. 

Our  speeches  will  pursue, 
Thouffh  gas-light  may  be  waning. 
And  firoUierton  complaining. 
Whilst  cocks,  their  voices  straining. 

Sing  **  Cock-a-doodle-do !" 

Memhen — ^We  won't  adjourn,  Ac. 


Dramatic  Autbors*  Militia. — ^The  letter  of 
the  Duke  of  WeUington  has  created  the  "meet 
thriUing  interest"  in  the  Dramatic  Authors'  Soci- 
ety ;  who,  if  the  French  take  London,  can,  it  is 
plain,  no  kwger  take  ^French  pieces.  Most  of  the 
members  have  enrolled  themselves  as  the  Foolscap 
Rifle  Brigade.  A  veteran  translator  has  been 
unanimously  chosen  as  colonel,  and  has  addr^sed 
the  oor^  in  a  very  animated  speech—'*  adapted" 
to  the  Society— from  Napoleon's  Orations.  Mr. 
Jeflb,  the  foreign  bookseller  of  Burlington  Arcade, 
havinff  very  generously  lent  the  heroes  his  fint 
floor  nont,  part  of  the  body  are  therein  able  to  ex- 
ercise, whilst  others  traiuBlate  and  adapt  in  the 
attics.  The  motto  selected  by  the  oorps  is  very 
iqypiopmte :  **  AuJt  Sdssors  out  nuUus  !  " 

Cobdbn's  Christbcas  Prxsknt.— a  jar  of  olives 
to  the  kings  of  Eoiope. 
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PUNCH* 


JVom  Mr$,  Jane  Fiittert,  m  Jjmdony  to  Mm  Anna 
Maria  Megrim^  Smigie^  Houte^  Lmcobuhire, 

I  TAKi  ap  my  pen,  love,  (there  goes  twelve  al- 
ready !) 
Whh  nervee  fairly  shattered,  and  fingers  uaateady— 
To  sketch  for  my  Anna  a  day  in  the  life 
Of  that  worse^uted  of  women,  a  new  Member^  wife. 
First,  all  sorts  of  diMoon^ort  to  sum  in  a  line. 
The  whoU  session  thro'  we  don  *t  onoe  redly  dine ! 
For,  on  Saturdays,  Fritters  caiCt  eat,  slen^  or  epeak, 
He 's  so  knocked  up,  poor  dear,  with  the  work  of 

the  week. 
And  on  Sundays,  of  eouree,  as  heoomee  wretched 

sinnerst 
We  make  it  a  pokU  to  hive  wretched  oold  dinners. 
And  as  Fritters  from  prayers,  you  know,  ne'er 

stops  away. 
He  's  down  at  the  House,  Ioto,  hy  four  every  day. 
And  what  with  the  Panic  and  Pressure  Committee, 
(I  do  wish  they  'd  not  make  such  a  fuss  in  the 

city;) 
And  what  with  Coercion — (I  'm  sure  I  've  no  pa- 
tience 
With  those  dreadful  Papistical  dennneiations)--- 
As  he 's  anxious  on  emrf  suhject  to  tell  'em  hie 
Mind,  he  puts  up  with  a  cutlet  at  Bellamy's. 
He  says,  u  he  ran  home  to  dine  with  poor  me, 
He  might  ne  'er  catch  the  eye  of  the  Speaker,  yoa 

see; 
For  new  members  have  never  the  least  chance  of 

shining. 
Unless  they  get  up  when  the  old  ones  are  dining : 
So  that  since  F.'s  return  for  the    borough  of 

Snugley, 
He 's  ^wn  dreadfully  Inlious,  and  I  really  ugly ; 
And,  m  fact,  his  digestion,  and  what  was  my 

beauty, 
Have  been  sacrificed  both  on  the  altar  of  duty ! 
Fritters  says  he  '11  go  through  it,  be  the  cost  what 

it  will 
(pear  martyr  /)  of  conjugal  bliss,  or  blue  pill ! 
So  here  sits  your  poor  friend,  past  midnight  and 

pens  a 
Sad  letter  (these  shivers  must  be  uifluema !) 
To  give  her  dear  Anna  one  word  of  advice 
When  the  question  is  popped,  love— toAorsosr  the 

price 
It  costs  to  say  **  No  "—if  the  man 's  an  M.P., 
Decline ;  and  if  asked  why,  refer  him  to  me. 
It 's  not  only  the  latch-key,  and  dreadful  late  hours, 
(These,  of  course,  one  could  bear,  with  such  hus- 
bands as  ours ;) 
But  when  Fritters  does  get  home— at  one,  p'rhaps, 

or  two- 
He  debates  the  debate  to  me,  all  the  way  through  ; 
All  about  Bullion-drain,  (I  suppose  something  san- 
atory. 
But  I  darenU  ask  a  question,  for  then  he's  ex- 
planatory,) 
And  supply  and  demand,  and  the  price  of  a  pound, 
(As  if  that  wasn*t  just  the  same  all  the  world 

round,) 
Till  his  talk,  like  the  gold  which  occasions  this 

bother. 
Flows  in  at  one  ear,  and  flows  out  at  the  other. 
Then,  when  fairly  in  bed,  [late  enough,  goodness 

knows,) 
Every  moment  I  'm  startled  up  out  of  my  doze. 
By    his   smothered    '*Hear,    hear,"  or  ironical 

"Oh," 
For  he  dreams  that  he 's  still  in  the  House,  love, 
yoQ  know. 


Then  while  dressiDg  he  ^11  M  in  sudi  fits  of  ab- 
straction, 
That  I  'm  frightened  to  death  be  '11  commit  some 

rash  action; 
So  wildly  he  11  brandish  his  razor  about, 
Rehearsmg  a  speech  to  himself,  I  've  no  doubt. 
Then  at  breakfast,  instead  of  his  /sa  and  his  toast, 
All  his  appetite  goes  on  the  Herald  or  Post ; 
And  he  greedily  swallows  the  last  night's  debate, 
Instead  of  the  egg,  getting  cold  on  his  plate. 
When  I  ask  if  he  'd  like  his  tea  sweeter  or  weaker, 
He  often  begins  his  reply,  '*  Mr.  Speaker ; " 
And  if  I  inquire  how 's  his  poor  dear  digestion, 
Ten  to  one  if  I  get  any  answer  but  **  Question." 
Then  the  whole  mommg  through  he  '11  do  nothing 

but  look 
At  some  horrid  "  returns"  or  some  dismal  bl«* 

book. 
(Yes,  well  may  they  call  tiieir  books  *<  Mue,"  fev 

I  know 
They  make  my  poor  Fritters  look  dreadfully  so.) 
Tin,  afteraioreldM<ftiffday,  he  declares 
He  must  ffo,  or  he  fears  he  '11  be  too  late  for  prayerB^ 
And  lonely  I  sit,  till  next  morning,  at  one. 
Brings  back  a  firesh  day,  like  that  through  which 

1  've  gone. 
There  I  shru^  in  my  shawl,  sneezing,  shivering, 

and  shakmg. 
Now  waking  and  dozing,  then  dozing  and  waking ; 
And  of  late  things  have  grown  even  worse,  ('tis  a 

truebUl,) 
For  he 's  in  such  a  way  about  that  horrid  Jew  Bill, 
If  he 's  later  than  usual,  I  'm  really  so  nervous. 
That  I  &ncy  my  F.,  (Groodness  gracious  preserve 

us!) 
As  some  members  have  threatened,  {once  I  thought 

it  a  chouse,) 
Has  perhaps  gone  and  "  died  on  the  floor  of  the 

House !" 
Only  think,  then,  my  love,  what  relief  it  must  be. 
To  hear  at  the  street-door  his  poor  dear  latch-key  ! 
But  I  'm  worn  to  a  shade,  as  I  think  you  '11  con- 
fess. 
When  we  come  home  (D.Y.)  for  the  Christmas  re- 
cess. 
Oh,  I  hope,  love,  you  11  then  lend  me  your  inter- 


To  make  Fritters  pair  off  for  the  rest  of  the  ses- 
sion; 

For  as  things  go  on  now,  I  am  sore  you  must  see 

That  he  might  just  as  well  ne'er  have  paired  off 
with  me. 

Life's  draught,  I  'm  aware,  we  must  all  take  with 
bitters. 

But  not  one  drop  of  sweet  has        Yours  ever, 

"Jane  Fritters." 


Parliamext  and  the  Prodigies.— It  is  a  re- 
markable phenomenon  in  nature,  that  though  frogs 
may  have  been  falliuff  in  frequent  showers  only  a 
day  or  two  before,  and  wondeiful  oysters  have  been 
turning  out  of  their  beds  by  hundreds,  to  furnish 
food  to  the  penny-a-liners  and  paragraphs  to  the 
press,  no  sooner  does  Parliament  open  than  all  these  • 
natural  wonders  disappear  in  a  manner  almost  as  mys- 
terious as  thai  in  which  they  present  themselves.  In 
the  midst  of  an  exciting  session,  cabbages  are  al- 
lowed to  grow  unchronicled  to  a  mountainous  size ; 
and  the  oddest  fish  ever  caught,  with  diamonds  form- 
ing a  perfect  bunch  of  carats  in  his  inside,  creates  not 
the  smallest  impression  when  the  debates  occupy 
the  columns  of  the  newspapers.  The  unhappy 
penny-a-liners,  who  are  often  obliged  to  adopt  a 
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GaUio  costom,  and  make  a  dianer  of  froga— ani- 
mala  of  whom  it  may  be  aaid  it  never  raina  bat  it 
poura— will  be  aevere  aufferera  by  the  atop  that  ia 
put  to  their  coatomary  caUiog  through  the  meeting 
of  Parliament.  We  have  bend  of  old  penny-a- 
linera,  who  having  once  got  an  enormoua  gooae- 
berry  into  their  poaaeaaion,  have  oontrived  to  live 
upon  it  three  montha  in  the  year,  and  leave  it  aa  an 
heir-loom  to  their  children,  like  the  chancery  auit 
beaueathed  by  the  lawyer  to  hia  poaterity. 

We  think  the  froga,  the  fiah,  and  other  animal 
prodigiea  who  have  fallen  into  inaignificanoe  in 
oonaequence  of  the  commencement  of  the  aeaaion, 
have  excellent  ground  for  petitioning  the  Commona 
to  take  their  caae  into  conaideration,  and  either 
reatore  them  to  their  accuatomed  oonaequence,  or 
oSn  them  aome  compenaation  for  the  loaa  of  it. 
A  proceaaion  Of  theae  ill-uaed  prodigiea,  headed  by 
a  nog  who  haa  figured  in  all  laat  year*a  ahowera, 
would  have  conaiaerable  effect  in  exciting  the  avm- 
pathy  of  the  legiaUture ;  that  ia  to  aay,  if  the  leg- 
lalature  haa  aympathy  to  beatow  upon  any  thing 
that  ia  not  of  iriah  extraction. 


The  enigma  following  waa  publiahed  in  the  Ana- 

leotk)  Magazine  for  May,  1815.     He  who  oopiea  it 

haa  never  met  with  ita  aolution,  and  would  be  happy 

to  know  it,  if  any  kind  reader  of  thia  paper  will  en- 

^  ligfaten  him. — Atlas. 

If  it  be  true,  aa  aome  folka  aay, 
**  Honor  dependa  on  pedigree," 

Then  all  atand  by — and  clear  the  way 
Te  aona  of  heroea  famed  of  yore, 
And  you  the  aona  of  old  Giendower— 

And  let  me  have  fair  play. 

And  ye,  who  boaat  from  agea  dark 

A  pedigree  from  Noah 'a  ark. 
Painted  on  parchment  nice— 

I  'm  older  atill,  for  I  waa  there, 

Aa  firat  of  all  I  did  appear 
With  Eve  in  Paradiae. 

And  I  waa  Adam,  Adam  I, 
And  I  waa  Eve,  and  Eve  waa  I, 

In  apite  of  wind  or  weather— 
But  mark  me — Adam  waa  not  I, 
Neither  waa  Mra.  Adam  I 

Unleaa  they  were  together. 

Suppoae  then  Eve  and  Adam  talking ; 
With  all  my  heart— but  were  they  walking 

There  enda  all  aimile^ 
For  though  I  We  tongue  and  ofVen  talk, 
And  lega  too,  yet  whene'er  I  walk 

That  puta  an  end  to  me. 

Not  aoch  an  end  but  that  I  've  breath, 
Therefore  to  auch  a  kind  of  death 

I  make  but  small  objection— 
For  aoon  again  I  come  to  view. 
And  though  a  Chriatian,  yet  Hia  true 

I  die  by  reaurrection. 

The  Enigma.— We  have  received  the  following 
original  anawer  to  the  eniirma  in  the  Atlaa  and 
Tranacript  of  yeaterday. — TYmtBcnpt. 

Although,  good  air,  I  cannot  claim 
Either  your  privilege  or  name,^ 

(A  Imchelor  am  l!) 
Yet,  'tia  not  difficult  to  tell 
The  myatery  you  *d  keep  ao  well, 

And  ao  the  taak  I'll  try. 

Tour  reaurrection  ia  vour  end, 
Becauae  till  you  Uq  down,  my  ftiand. 


Ekiatence  ia  denied : 
A  Bedfellow  you  are,  'tia  plain— 
A  title  Adam  oonld  not  p^, 

Till  Eve  waa  by  hia  aide. 

Duck  Shooting. — Muatang  writea  from  the  city 
of  Mexico  that**InatMd  of  the  double-barreled 
fowling-pieoe,  or  the  boat,  aand-baff  and  awivel  gon, 
the  Mexioana  erect  a  battery  on  ahore  at  the  edge 
of  the  lakea,  where  the  water  ia  of  the  depth  of 
firom  one  to  two  feet  Thia  battery  ia  conatrocted  of 
^un-tMrrela,  with  a  atock  about  aix  inchea  in  length 
horn  the  breech-pin,  aix  barrela  put  upon  one  atock, 
and  an  iron  pin  one  inch  in  diameter  ftatened  to  the 
atock  and  fitting  into  a  log  underneath,  to  prevent 
it  from  reboundmff,  and  at  the  aame  time  enabling 
the  owner  to  eaaily  remove  them  for  the  purpoae  of 
loading  them  with  eaae  and  facility.  The  heavy 
piecea  of  timber  are  properly  placed,  in  order  to 
ffive  the  proper  direction  to  tlie  guna.  Ayt  or  aix  tier 
high,  and  of  a  length  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  guna  the  peraon  may  have.  Into  theae  timbers 
the  guna  are  placed,  and  held  by  the  pin  runninff 
from  the  atock  into  the  hole  made  to  receive  it,  ana 
ftatened  atUi  further  by  an  iron  elevating  acrew  at 
the  end  of  the  breech.  Thua  they  are  directed  aoaa  to 
bear  upon  the  water  from  SO  to  1000  yarda  from 
the  battery,  and  othen  at  difi*erent  diatancea  fron 
the  aurfaeeof  the  water,  in  order  to  take  the  duoka 
on  the  wing  aa  they  riae  from  the  water.  Food  ia 
placed  in  the  water  whieh  they  are  very  fond  of,  and 
morning  and  evening  they  come  to  feed  in  ^reat 
nombera.  The  guna  are  diacharffed  by  a  tram  of 
powder  running  along  the  whole  length  of  thetiera. 
Thua  prepared,  aa  aoon  aa  the  game  gathera,  they 
touch  the  barrela  bearing  on  the  water,  and  then  aa 
they  riae  they  &n  the  balance,  and  by  thia  mode 
they  not  unfrequently  kill  over  1000  birda  at  a  time, 
which  are  brought  to  the  city  and  aold ; — however, 
they  are  ofWn  diapoeed  of  at  a  '  mere  aong.'  How 
would  it  do  to  try  tlua  method  around  New  Orleana, 
Mobile,  Charlealon,  Savannah,  the  month  of  the  Po- 
tomac, ^.  ^. !  If  it  would  aucoeed  aa  well  there 
aa  it  doea  here,  it  would  enable  many  to  feaat  on 
dueka  who  now  only  enioy  them  oocaaionally. 
There  ia  no  doubt  bat  the  ducka  can  be  induced  to 
congregate  at  any  plaoe  where  they  are  properiy 
baited  for." 

MiLTON'a  Poetical  Works,  illustrated  bt 
130  Engravings  from  Drawings  by  Harvey.-* 
The  obligations  which  the  readinff  public  haa  beeo 
under  to  the  Meaara.  Harpera  for  Uieir  aplendid  edi- 
tiona  of  the  poema  of  Thomaon  and  Goldamith, 
are  now  greatly  increaaed  by  the  delightful  atyle  in 
which  they  have  alao  produced  the  poetical  works 
of  the  '*  greatest  bard  of  all  the  agea."  Of  the 
peculiar  attractiona  of  thia  edition,  we  may  aay  that 
the  illoatrationa,  in  deaign  and  execution,  are  emi- 
nently worthy  of  the  great  author,  and  that  the  vol- 
nmea  aa  they  reach  ua  from  the  Harpera  are  most 
honorable  to  the  condition  of  the  arts  in  America. 
Between  theae  claaaic  editions  of  Milton,  Shak- 
speare,  Thomaon  and  Goldamith — the  four  fineat  of 
the  atandard  poets  of  the  language  in  their  reapeo- 
tive  waya — we  ahould  have  diffi<mlty  in  chooaing  a 
aouvenir  to  give  a  taateful  friend  on  the  enauing 
year.  Perhapa  the  reader  will  experience  the  like 
embarraasment,  and — buv  them  all.  We  ought 
perhapa  to  add  that  the  beat  juvenUe  we  have  yet 
aeen  la  that  admirable  fury  tale,  entitled  "The 
G^ood  Genina  tfcat  turned  everything  to  Gold"— an 
elegantly  bound  edition  of  whioh,  richly  gilt,  has 
just  been  iaaued  by  the  above  flrm.^iV.  r .  Qmrier. 
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[Oar  Eoropean  oorretpoodait  ezpecu  to  begin  his  rag- 
vlar  eonrM  in  t  few  weeks.  We  give  some  notes  from 
him,  dated  29  of  December.] 

HiOHLT  interesting  experiments  on  animals  with 
chloroform  were  detailed  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.  An  animated  feud  has 
arisen  in  the  Academy  between  the  young  astron- 
omer, Leverrier.  and  several  of  his  elder  brethren. 
Arago  is  opposed  to  him.  The  scientific  report- 
ers for  the  Journal  des  DUals  (ministerial)  side 
with  LeTerrier ;  those  for  the  National  (republi- 
can) against  him,  as  Arago  is  of  the  same  creed 
and  party.  Politics  intrude  into  discussions  about 
comets. 

The  evident  deep  understanding  of  the  govem- 
ment  of  Louis  Philippe  with  the  absolute  powers 
of  Germany  and  the  north,  is  obnoxious  to  a  large 
majority  of  the  French  people.  It  may  belie  the 
confident  prediction  of  the  ministerial  journals  that 
Mr.  Guizot  will  retain  his  majority  in  both  cham- 
bers throughout  the  session.  Not  a  word  touch- 
ing the  Pope  or  Italy  in  Louis  Philippe^s  speech. 
Lord  Palmerston  combats  French  policy  every- 
where ;  an  apparent  concord  is  obtained  only  by 
the  yielding  of  M.  Guizot.  This,  too,  greatly 
annoys  the  French  politicians  of  every  denomina- 
tion. The  royal  mouth  ventured  nothing  about 
Spain.  A  suddisn  alarm  is  sounded  in  Great 
Britain  with  regard  to  French  invasion,  and  very 
inadequate  preparation  for  the  danger.  It  appears 
that  the  government  has  been  roused,  and  directs 
new  and  comprehensive  measures  of  national  de- 
fiance. Austria,  Russia  and  Prussia  are  increas- 
ing their  armaments  and  organizing  themselves 
further  with  a  view  to  a  genera]  strife.  Royal 
speeches,  however,  announce  universal  amity. 

The  Paris  National  afiirms  that  in  less  than  ten 
years,  since  the  revolution  of  July,  fourteen  thou- 
sand citizens  have  been  imprisoned  in  France  on 
political  charges.  At  the  last  anniversary — the 
seventeenth  of  Louis  Philippe's  reign — not  a 
single  political  prisoner  was  included  in  the  royal 
amnesty,  which  embraced  malefactors  of  all  other 
descriptions.  The  Paris  jaO,  St.  Pilagkf  is 
crowded  with  girant* — responsible  managers 
of  journals.  So  much  rigor  in  the  treatment  of  do- 
mestic radicals  and  legitimists  may  be  contrasted 
with  the  frequent  afifectation  of  liberality  towards 
those  of  other  kingdoms  who  take  refuge  in  France. 
The  number  of  brigands  and  patriots  incarcerated 
in  Naples  and  Sicily  within  the  few  months  past 
is  stated  at  eight  thousand.  In  the  recent  tumults 
in  the  capital,  the  sons  of  some  of  the  principal 
noblesse  sided  with  the  people.  They  have  been 
arrested  as  the  worst  of  oflfenders.  Their  conduct 
18  certainly  ominous  for  the  absolute  throne. 

According  to  the  British  Bfilitary  Journal,  the 
aimy  in  India  is  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men,  with  eight  hundred  British  officers,  and  could 
be  doubled  in  six  months. 

Four  principal  somnambulists  are  now  advertis- 
ing fiyr  custom  in  the  Jowmdl  des  Dibats. 


The  population  of  Piedmont  (kingdom)  is  four 
millions  and  a  half;  the  military  peace  establish- 
ment, ninety  thousand ;  the  war  footing  is  a  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  thousand. 

Within  the  last  two  yeurs  past,  twelve  French 
vessels  of  war  have  been  lost.  The  two  last 
wrecked  were  the  noble  frigate  and  the  corvette 
that  slaughtered  the  Cochin  Chinese. 

The  Council-General  of  the  Department  of  the 
Seine  have  declared,  in  the  name  of  the  capital, 
after  animated  discussion,  against  the  doctrines  of 
fine  trade,  and  have  demanded  the  maintenance  of 
the  tariff  in  favor  of  domestic  industry. 

The  number  of  public  (government)  function- 
aries in  France  is  estimated  at  nearly  four  hun- 
dred thousand — almost  double  that  of  the  legal 
voters. 

All  the  enemies  in  Europe  of  American  instttu- 
tions  were  grievously  disappointed  by  the  order 
and  peaoeableness  of  the  last  election  of  Fremr 
dent — three  millions  giving  free  sufilrage,  and 
no  riots,  no  bloodshed  !  We  may  trust  that  Con- 
gress will  inflict  a  severer  disappointment  on  all 
monarchical  Europe  by  moderation  and  final  con- 
cord in  the  treatment  of  the  Mexican  and  slavery 
questions.  Internal  divisions  form,  now,  the  sole 
hope  of  the  Old  World,  in  regard  to  the  anxiously 
desired  dissolution  of  the  American  Union,  and 
miscarriage  of  the  republican  system. 

The  conservatives  over  the  whole  continent  sigh 
for  popular  excesses  in  Italy,  and  particularly  in 
the  Papal  dominions,  as  the  liberal  cause  can  in 
that  way  only  be  frustrated.  We  expect  to  hear, 
dafly,  of  a  diffusive  and  obstinate  insurrection  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicfly.  The  political 
tumults  and  sangumary  afihiys  in  the  city  of  Na- 
ples, if  suppressed  for  one  week,  will  recur  the  next, 
until  the  struggle  between  reform  and  absolutism 
be  decided.  The  probability  is  that  the  court 
must  make  large  oonoessions. 

Some  remarkable  documents  on  the  coal-mines 
of  China  were  lately  submitted  to  the  Academy 
of  Sdenoes.  Sir  John  Davis  has  failed  in  his  at- 
tempt to  profit  by  the  French  slaughter  of  the 
Codun  Chinese ;  but  he  wH]  persevere,  and  may 

Doeed.  England  is  bent  on  supremacy,  of  one 
kind  or  other,  in  the  whole  Asiatic  Arcfaipdag«. 
The  Annamite  empire  is  as  lawful  prey  as  the 
Celestial.  See  the  Journal  des  DibaU  of  the  9Sd 
December  fbr  an  instructive  article  on  Cochin 
China. 

The  number  for  November  of  the  Compte  Bendu, 
or  Monthly  Report  of  the  transactions  of  the  Paris 
Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences,  comprises 
a  very  interesting  and  instructive  i!ssay  on  the  Intel' 
leetual  and  Moral  Statistics  of  France,  by  M.  Fayel. 
It  treats  particularly  of  the  crimnal  records.  These 
are  investigated  in  all  the  details  of  age  and  sex, 
and  number  and  nature  of  public  ofifences.  The 
author  takes  a  period  of  nineteen  years — ^from 
1898  to  1844 — and  finds  that,  in  France,  a  mil- 
lion of  individuals,  of  the  fnasculine  gender,  has 
funushed  9088  accused,  and  1507  suicides,  while 
a  mitfion  of  ir^dividuals,  of  the  feminine  sex,  has 
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farnished  but  1837  accused,  and  495  suicides. 
The  British  criminal  reports  show,  like  those  of 
France,  a  relative  criminality  four  ot  five  times 
greater  in  man  than  in  woman,  and  it  is  earlier  in 
the  male  sex.  The  records  of  Belgium,  Prussia, 
and  some  states  of  Germany,  are  likewise  exam- 
ined, and  give  the  same  results.  With  regard  to 
the  difiereut  periods  of  life,  or  age  generally,  the 
two  sexes  seem  to  be  subject  to  the  sajne  influ- 
ences ;  the  proportion  of  oSenoes  is  nearly  the 
same.  The  writer  inquires  into  the  causes  of  the 
enormous  difference  in  the  total  of  crimes  com- 
mitted by  the  two  sexes  respectively.  The  dis- 
cussion is  curious  and  important,  especially  as  to 
the  item  of  suicide — three  to  one  on  the  male  side. 
In  France,  smuggling  \s  the  most  frequent  oflfonce 
of  youth — a  fifth  of  the  whole  number  of  culprits 
being  below  sixteen  years  of  age;  the  greater 
part  are  mere  instruments  of  parents  and  masters, 
whose  profession  is  that  of  contraband.  The 
entire  eastern  and  northern  firontiers  of  France  are 
to  be  considered  as  places  of  preparation  or  novi- 
ciate for  the  prisons  and  galleys.  Agriculture  and 
education  are  neglected  for  the  chance  of  illicit 
gain,  which  is  nsoally  spent  in  taverns  aad  dram- 
shops. During  the  term  of  nineteen  years,  there 
was  very  little  variation  in  the  particular  crimi- 
nality of  the  male  sex.  The  maTimnm  for  both 
sexes  is  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and 
twenty-five.  The  greater  inflnenoe  of  rdigioo 
over  females  is  deemed  the  principal  caose  of  the 
difeence  in  the  matter  of  suidde 


In  addition  to  the  valuable  oorrespondeDce,  for  which 
our  arrangements  are  now  completed,  and  which  will  be 
regularly  entered  upon  very  soon,  we  are  oflered,  from 
other  quarters,  an  oocasiooal  letter  which  will  show  us 
something  of  fitthion  and  society.  Without  oonunittiog 
ourselves  on  the  subject,  we  make  an 

Eairact  of  a  letter^  dated  38  December ^  1847, /rom 
an  American  gentleman,  a  New  Yorher,  in  Paris. 

"  Wb  were  ludcy  in  reaching  the  capital  on  the 
18th  inst.  Our  letter  of  introduction  to  the 
American  ooosul  was  delivered  on  that  day,  and 
obtained  for  us,  immediately,  ao  invitatien  to  an 
eveetng  party,  to  be  given  in  his  apartment,  on 
the  SOth,  to  Baron  Alexander  Von  Humboldt. 
^e  entered  the  sakm  between  nine  and  ten 
o'clock,  and  found  an  assemblage  of  a  hundred  or 
more,  which  was  increased  by  some  twenty  or 
tiiirty  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  Ail  the 
principal  American  fomiliee  were  present,  each  as 
the  Corbins,  the  Van  Zandto,  the  Ridgleys,  the 
Haights,  Ridgways,  McKims,  Greenes,  Sic.  &c., 
the  ladies  being,  m  general,  alike  remarkable  for 
beauty  and  toilette. 

''  I  perceived,  in  the  crowd,  our  minister,  Mr. 
Rush,  and  his  two  very  interesting  daught^s,  with 
the  secretary  of  legation  and  the  private  secretary. 
The  lineal  descendants  of  Major  General  Baion  de 
Kalb,  the  German  who  served  and  perished  so 
gloriously  in  our  revolution,  had  come  from  a  dis- 
ance  in  the  country,  to  form  an  icqnaint«ice  with 


Mr.  Rush,  and  witness,  for  the  first  time,  a  social 
meeting  of  the  Americans.  I  am  told  that  the 
Viscountess  de  Kalb  d'Absac  expressed  admiration 
at  the  aspect  and  demeanor  of  the  republican 
belles.  She  was  accompanied  by  two  fine  youths, 
great-grandsons  of  the  illustrious  martyr  to  the 
cause  of  our  independence.  Baron  Humboldt,  the 
lion  of  the  evening,  had  arrived  before  us.  He 
stood  from  nine  o^clock  until  near  midnight,  talk- 
ing earnestly  with  all  who  approached  him — this 
at  the  age  of  nearly  eighty,  and  in  a  warm  atmos- 
phere !  As  you  have  seen  in  your  newspapers  a 
description  of  the  person  and  mien  of  the  cele- 
brated traveller,  I  need  not  say  more  than  that 
they  are  fitted  to  beget  additional  reverence. 

"  Major  Poussin,  the  fast  firiend  of  everybody 
and  everything  American  and  republican,  had  the 
goodness  to  name  and  point  out  to  us  a  number 
of  other  guests.  Arago,  the  astronomer  ;  Baron 
de  Barante,  the  historian ;  Madame  Ancelot,  the 
fiunous  novelist  and  dramatist;  M.  de  Tocque- 
ville ;  Baron  Charles  Dupin ;  M.  Hottinguer,  the 
banker;  Somard,  of  the  Institute;  the  Italian 
Abb^  Lanci,  one  of  the  most  renowned  and  erudite 
of  Oriental  scholars ;  SeAor  Marliani,  the  bosom 
firiend  of  Espartero,  and  author  of  the  PoUtical 
History  of  Spain ;  Dnflot  de  Mafras,  the  traveller 
in  Mexico  and  Oregon ;  Paganel,  secretary  gen- 
eral of  the  minister  of  conmierce,  a  deputy  and  an 
author  of  repute ;  M.  Franck,  an  Israelite,  profes- 
sor of  philosophy  in  the  College  of  France,  and  a 
profound  teacher  and  vmter  of  metaphysics ;  some 
eminent  adepts  in  Chinese  literature  ;  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  and  Deputies  ;  the 
La&yette  family ;  the  Russian  Princes  Wolkonski ; 
oflicers  of  the  royal  artillery,  stafif,  &c.  Sic. 
About  eleven  o'clock,  two  Italian  ladies  sang  duets 
in  the  highest  style  of  excellence,  and  they  were 
followed  by  our  young  countryman,  Mr.  Drayton, 
of  Philadelphia,  a  pupil  of  the  Conservatory  of 
Music,  whose  voice  and  method  place  him  in  the 
first  class  of  that  great  school.  Four  rooms  being 
open,  the  younger  part  of  the  company  danced  to 
a  piano,  played  by  a  professor,  until  one  in  the 
morning.  The  soiree  was  pronounced  brilliant 
and  delightful.  Such  a  riunion  of  French  lumi- 
naries in  science,  literature  and  politics,  is  said  to 
be  extremely  rare  in  the  dwelling  of  any  foreigner. 

"  Mr.  Rush,  the  minister,  is  handsomely  and  suit- 
ably established  in  the  fashionable  Faubourg  St. 
GJermain,  and  near  to  the  palace  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  On  Christmas  day,  he  entertained, 
at  dinner,  eighteen  or  twenty  American  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  all  of  Philadelphia,  except  two  or 
three.  One  of  these  was  Mr.  Bancroft,  our  en- 
voy near  the  court  of  London,  who  has  escaped 
fitMn  his  post,  during  the  recess  of  parliament,  in 
order  to  pursue  researches  here  in  the  lilwaries 
and  pnblic  departments  with  reference  to  his  hie- 
tory  of  our  revolution. 

"  I  learn  from  a  guest  that  the  repast  at  Mr. 

Rush's  had  every  merit,  intellectual  and  gastro' 

mmucal.      This  gentleman,   perfectly  well-bred 

and  well-disposed  as  he  is,  and  well  prepared  by 
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dipkMnatie  ezperienoe  and  repate,  cannot  fiul  to 
give  nniveraal  sadsikction  in  the  end.  Several 
opulent  American  families  are  ao  domicUed  and 
connected  in  this  capital,  that  a  season  of  elegant 
conviviality  between  them  may  be  confidently  pre- 
dicted. Madame  Monlton,  formerly  of  New  York, 
gave  a  brilliant  dance  yesterday  evening.  The 
company  consisted  mainly  of  Americans  and  the 
dignitaries  of  French  banking.  Her  hotel  is  sump- 
tuously arranged — <k  la  Thorn  of  old. 

*'  We  witnessed,  to-day,  the  procession  of  the 
king  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  for  the  opening 
and  the  royal  speech »  The  weather  was  exceed- 
ingly inclement.  We  felt  it  oorselves,  severely, 
on  the  vast  Place  de  la  Concorde,  opposite  the 
bridge  which  the  procession  was  to  cross.  We 
might  well  pity  the  drenched  National  Guards-^ 
citizens  fat  and  lean — who  lined,  along  with  the 
regular  troops,  the  whole  distance  from  the  Tuil- 
eries  to  the  palace  of  the  deputies.  We  were  not 
permitted  to  approach  the  royal  equipage  within 
two  or  three  hundred  3rards !  Altogether,  the 
presence  of  the  king  and  the  delivery  of  the  speech 
in  the  hall  did  not  occupy  twenty  minutes.  The 
numerous  staff  and  various  military  corps  would 
have  dazzled  the  host  of  spectators,  but  for  snow, 
sleet,  and  an  atmosphere  as  dark  as  a  Kentucky 
cave.  A  glimpse  of  the  sun  has  been  a  rare  com- 
fort here,  I  am  informed,  since  the  beginning  of 
November.  Wish  we  had  our  president's  mes- 
sage as  an  immediate  contrast  wiUi  the  string  of 
nine  barren  royal  paragraphs  which  I  have  bought 
for  two  sous,  in  a  handbiU.  Tou  wiU  note  the 
comments  of  the  Paris  and  London  journals  when 
they  reach  you.  One  afternoon  paper  tells  us 
that  Louis  Philippe  is  perfectly  well — another  that 
he  is  wofully  broken. 


Paris  newspapers  announce  the  discovery  of  a 
vein  of  platinum  in  the  motamorphic  district  of  the 
valley  of  the  Drac,  department  of  Is^,  wluch  is 
expected  to  be  worked  with  advanta^.  Hitherto 
this  precious  metal,  which  combines  with  incompar- 
able hardness  the  lustre  of  gold  and  silver,  has  only 
been  met  with  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  its  scar- 
city has  always  rendered  the  price  very  exorbitant. 

In  August  of  the  present  year,  the  south-east 
coast  of  England,  from  Margate  to  Brighton,  was 
visited  by  one  of  the  most  numerous  flights  of  insects 
on  record.  <*  They  consisted,"  says  one  observer, 
**  of  at  least  five  species  of  lady-bird,  (cocdndZa,) 
and  they  came  in  such  dense  numbers,  as  for  miles 
along  the  coast  to  resemble  a  swarm  of  bees  during 
hiving.  The  sea  destroyed  countless  myriads  of 
them ;  the  grass  and  hedgerows,  and  every  crevice 
that  affi>rd^  shelter  from  the  wind,  were  colored 
with  their  numbers ;  and  for  many  miles  it  was  im- 
piissible  to  walk  without  crushing  hundreds  beneath 
the  tread.  The  insectt  evidenUy  came  from  the 
east,  from  the  direction  of  Calais  and  Ostend." 
Another  observer,  in  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
extent  and  quantity  of  these  little  visitors,  mentions 
that  five  bushels  were  swept  from  the  Margate  pier, 
and  neariy  the  same  from  that  of  Ramsgate  harbor. 

Italy. — One  of  the  most  important  of  the  politi- 
cal events  of  the  month  is  the  formation  of  a  com- 
mercial league  between  three  of  the  principle  Italian 


,  the  pope,  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  and  Lucca.  The  king  of 
the  two  Sicilies  and  the  Duke  of  Modena  are  in- 
vited to  join  this  league,  and  probably  wUI  not  long 
be  able  to  withstand  the  wishes  of  their  subjects  in 
favor  of  such  a  union.  The  great  ultimate  object 
of  this  league  is  evident  from  the  following  words 
in  its  official  announcement;  that  the  states,  '*  ani- 
mated by  the  desire  to  contribute  by  their  union  to 
the  increase  of  the  dignity  and  prosperity  of  Italy, 
and  being  persuaded  that  the  true  and  essential  basis 
of  the  tmion  of  Italy  consists  in  the  fusion  of  the 
material  interests  of  the  population  of  their  respec- 
tive dominions,  have  agreed  to  form  an  association  on 
the  principle  of  the  German  Commercial  League." 
It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  importance  of  this  fact 
in  the  influence  it  may  exercise  over  the  future  des- 
tinies of  Italy. 

There  is  evidently  an  ardent  aspiration  in  the 
Italian  mind  for  the  union  of  all  the  Italian  slates 
either  into  one  kingdom,  or  at  least  one  great  con-' 
federaey. — Christian  Observer, 

A  ORXAT  piece  of  literary  news  has  made  all 
Spain  tremble  with  joy,  and  has,  for  the  moment, 
calmed  political  agitations.  Christines,  Progress- 
istes,  Moderados,  &o.,  every  one  is  talking, 
seeking,  questioning ;  revenge,  love,  everything  is 
forgotten.  This  is  the  news  :  Afler  Don  Quixote, 
or  Don  Quichotte,  as  we  call  him  in  France,  Cer- 
vantes wrote  a  volume  entitled  Buscapie,  that  is, 
the  key  of  hm  work,  for  there  he  placed  all  the 
spirit  of  his  immortal  romance.  Don  Quixote,  his 
friend  Sancho,  Dulcinea,  all  the  heroes  of  his  book, 
were  personages  of  that  time,  and  he  made  them 
known  in  the  Boscapie.  This  manuscript  was  lost 
at  the  death  of  poor  Cervantes,  who  perhaps  had 
pledged  it  for  a  bit  of  bread,  and  researches  for  it 
have  l>een  vain,  when  suddenly,  about  a  month  since, 
a  young  CastiliaA  scholar,  M.  de  Castro,  made  the 
discovery  of  it.  Great,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  the 
joy  of  the  Spaniards,  who  at  first  doubted,  and  then 
jeered  the  fortunate  possessor  of  the  precious  man- 
uscript. But  the  Academies  of  Madrid  having  as- 
sembled and  having  eetabliBhed  the  authenticity  of 
the  thing,  people  have  been  compeUed  to  believe,  and 
now  Spain  prides  herself  upon  this  posthumous  glory. 
We  shall  soon  see  this  book  translated  into  all  lan- 
guages, and  added  as  a  compl^nent  to  the  immortal 
romance  which  omamentsevery  library. — Advertiser, 

Indian  Superstition. — ^Li  illustration  of  the  b»> 
lief  of  the  [Canadian]  Indians  in  a  special  Provi- 
dence, the  foUowing  story  may  be  worth  telling. 
Some  three  or  four  years  ago,  a  party  of  Saulteaux, 
being  much  pressed  by  hunger,  were  anxious  to 
cross  from  the  mainland  to  one  of  theur  fishinff  sta- 
tions, an  island  about  twenty  miles  distant ;  but  it 
was  nearly  as  dangerous  to  go  as  to  remain,  for  the 
spring  had  just  reached  that  critical  point  when  there 
was  neither  open  water  nor  trustworthy  ice.  A 
council  being  held,  to  weigh  the  respective  chances 
of  drowning  snd  starving,  all  the  speakers  opposed 
the  contemplated  move,  till  an  old  man  of  consider- 
able influence  thus  spoke : — "  Tou  know,  my 
friends,  that  the  Groat  Spirit  gave  one  of  our 
squaws  a  child  yesterday.  Now,  he  cannot  have 
sent  it  into  the  world  to  take  it  away  again  directly ; 
and  I  would  therefore  recommend  our  carrying  the 
child  with  us,  and  keeping  close  to  it,  as  the  assur- 
ance of  our  own  safety."  In  full  reliance  on  this 
reasoning,  nearly  the  whole  band  immediately  com- 
mitted themselves  to  the  treacherous  ice ;  and  they 
all  perished  miserably^  to  the  number  of  eight-and- 
1  twenty-Sir  George  ^^J'^/G^OglC 
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PftosPBOTUt.— This  work  U  coodooted  in  tb«  spirit  of 
Littell's  Maseam  of  FV>rei^  Literature,  (which  was  fitvor- 
tbly  receired  by  the  public  for  twenty  years,)  but  mi  it  it 
twice  as  large,  and  appears  so  often,  we  not  only  gi^e 
spirit  and  freshness  to  it  by  many  thinn  which  were  ex- 
cluded by  a  month's  delay,  but  while  tnus  extending  our 
•cope  and  gathering  a  groiter  and  more  attractive  Taritty. 
are  able  so  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial  part  or 
our  literary,  historical,  and  political  harrest,  as  fully  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  elaborate  and  stately  Essays  of  the  Edinburfrhf 
Quarterly,  and  other  Reviews  ,  and  Wadnooott*  noble 
criticisms  on  Poetry,  his  keeu  political  Commentaries. 
highly  wrought  Tales,  and  virid  descriptions  of  rural  ana 
mountain  Scenery ;  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious  Spectator ^ 
the  sparkling  Eixaminer^  the  judicious  Athenaum^  the 
busy  and  incnistrious  LUerary  QazeUe^  the  sensible  and 
comprehensive  Britannia^  the  sober  and  respectable  CkriM- 
tian  Observer;  these  are  intermixed  with  the  Military 
and  Naval  reminiscences  of  the  United  Service^  and  witn 
the  best  articles  of  the  DubUn  UnwersUVf  New  Monthly ^ 
Pnuer'Bf  TaU%Ainsworth%  HoocPif  and  Sporting  Mag- 
azine»f  and  of  Chambera*  admirable  JoumaL  We  do  not 
consider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  Punch;  and,  when  we  think  itgood  enough,  make 
use  of  the  thunder  of  The  Time*.  We  shall  increase  our 
variety  by  importations  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
from  the  new  ffrowth  of  the  British  colonies. 

The  steamsnip  has  brouffht  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
into  our  neighborhood ;  and  will  greatly  multiply  our  con- 
nections, as  Merchants,  Travellers,  and  Politicians,  with 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  so  that  much  more  than  ever  it 


DOW  beoomea  every  intelligeiit  American  to  be  informed 
of  the  condition  and  changes  of  foreign  coontriea.  And 
this  not  only  because  of  their  nearer  oonnectioo  with  oor- 
selves,  but  because  the  nations  seem  to  be  hastening 
through  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  some  new  state  or 
things,  which  the  merely  political  prophet  cannot  compute 
or  foresee. 

Geographical  Discoveries,  the  progress  of  Colonization, 
(which  is  extending  over  the  whole  worid,)  and  Vovaget 
and  Travels,  will  he  favorite  matter  for  our  selections  i 
and,  in  general,  we  shall  systematically  and  very  ally 
acquaint  our  readers  with  the  great  department  of  Foreign 
amtirs;  without  entirely  neglecting  our  own. 

While  we  aspire  to  make  the  Living  Age  desirable  to 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  movement— to  Statesmen,  Divines,  Law- 
vers,  and  Physicians — to  men  of  business  and  men  of 
leisure— it  is  still  a  stronger  obiect  to  make  it  attractive 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Children.  We  believe  that 
we  can  thus  do  some  good  in  our  day  and  generation :  and 
hope  to  make  the  work  indispensable  in  every  well-in- 
formed family.  We  say  imfupensoUe,  because  in  this 
day  of  cheap  literature  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  against 
the  influx  or  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicious  in  nKvrals, 
in  any  other  way  than  by  fumishinff  a  sufficient  supply 
of  a  healthy  character.  The  mental  and  moral  aj  petite 
miitf  be  gratified. 

We  hope  tha^  by  **winnowing  the  wheat  from  tJie 
ehqfJ*  by  providing  abundantly  for  the  imagination,  and 
by  a  large  collection  of  Biography,  Voyages  and  Travels, 
History,  and  more  solid  matter,  we  may  produce  a  work 
which  shall  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will 
aspire  to  raise  the  stendard  of  public  taste. 


TsuMs.— The  Living  Aob  is  published  every  Satwr- 
dav,  by  E.  LrrrsLL  &  Co.,  comer  of  Tremont  and  Brom- 
fefd  ste.,  Boston ;  Price  191  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars 
a  year  in  advance.  Remittances  for  any  period  will  be 
thankfully  received  and  promptly  attended  to.  Or  To 
insure  regularity  in  mailing  the  work,  orders  should  be 
addreneato  the  qfflee  qfvuMieatiori,  as  above. 

Clu6t,  paying  a  year  in  advance,  will  be  supplied  as 
foUows.-- 

Four  copies  for       •  .       .  920  00 

Nine      »«       •*       .        .        .        .   $40  00 
Twelve «      «*  .  t60  00 

Complete  seto,  in  fifteen  volumes,  to  the  end  of  1847, 
handsomely  bound,  and  packed  in  neat  boxes,  are  for  sale 
at  thirty  dollars. 

Any  volume  may  be  bad  separately  at  two  dollars, 
bound,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 

Any  number  may  be  bad  fi>r  12|  oenu ;  and  it  may 
be  worth  while  for  subscribers  or  purchasers  to  complete 
any  broken  volumes  they  may  have,  and  thus  greatly  en- 
fiance  their  value. 

Binding.-— Yfe  bind  the  work  in  a  uniform,  strong,  and 
good  style ;  and  where  enstoroers  Inring  their  numbers  in 
good  order,  can  generally  give  them  bound  volumes  in  ex- 
diange  without  any  delay.  The  price  of  the  bindbg  is 
fO  cento  a  volume.  As  they  are  always  bound  to  one 
pattern,  there  will  be  no  difiSculty  in  matohing  the  future 
volumes. 


Asrendee, — ^We  are  desirous  of  making  arrangements, 
in  all  parte  of  North  America,  for  increasing  the  circula- 
tion or  this  vrork— and  for  doins  this  a  lib^ru  commission 
will  be  allowed  to  sentlemen  who  will  interest  tbemselvea 
in  the  business.  And  we  will  sladly  correspond  on  this 
subject  with  any  agent  who  will  send  ns  ondoubted  refer- 


Pof(q^.— When  sent  with  the  cover  on,  the  Living 
Age  consiste  of  three  sheete,  and  is  rated  as  a  pamphlet, 
at  \k  cento.  But  when  sent  without  the  cover,  it  comes 
within  the  definition  of  a  newspaper  given  in  the  law, 
and  cannot  legally  be  charsed  with  more  than  newspaper 
postage,  (II  cts.)    We  add  the  definition  alluded  to  :— 

A  newspaper  is  "any  printed  publication,  issued  in 
irambers,  consisting  of  not  more  tlum  two  sheets,  and 
published  at  abort,  stated  intervals  of  not  more  than  one 
month,  conveying  intelligence  of  passing  evente." 

ilfo7iMly;Nirft.— For  snch  as  prefer  it  in  that  form,  the 
Living  Ase  is  put  up  in  monthly  parte,  containing  four  or 
five  weekly  numbers.  In  this  shape  it  shows  to  great 
advantage  in  eomparison  with  other  works,  oontaininv  in 
each  p<ai  double  the  matter  of  any  of  the  quarterlies. 
But  we  recommend  the  weekly  numbers,  as  fresher  and 
fuller  of  llfo.  Postage  on  the  monthly  parte  is  about  14 
oente.  The  vohimee  are  published  quarteriy,  each  volume 
containing  as  much  matter  as  a  quarteriy  review  gives  in 
eighteen  months. 


WAsniN«TO!f,  27  Dxo.,  1945. 

"^  '  *    ihis  country,  thia 
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Prom  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
Histoire  des  Girondins,    Par  M.  A.  de  hkMkMr 
TiHE :  Paris,  1847.      8  vols.  8to. 

Public  expectation  could  not  fail  to  be  greatly 
raised,  when  it  was  announced  that  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine  was  employed  in  writing  the  history  of  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  men,  by  whom  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  periods  and  parties  of  the  French 
Revolution  was  most  distinguished.  Little  doubt 
could  exist  that  the  labors  of  such  a  writer  would 
produce  a  striking  and  attractive  work.  But  there 
were  some  who  expected  that  M.  de  Lamartine^s 
history  would  still  more  interest,  and  possibly 
instruct  his  countrymen,  by  offering  a  view  of  the 
revolution  very  different  in  its  political  bearing 
from  that,  in  which  it  has  been  the  tendency  of 
recent  writers  to  represent,  and  of  the  French  pub- 
lic in  general  to  regard  it.  Thoagh  an  adherent 
of  the  existing  dynasty  and  institutions,  though  in 
&ct  at  present  a  member  of  a  liberal  opposition, 
yet  M.  de  Lamartine's  attachment  to  the  church 
of  Rome  and  the  romantic  character  of  his  writings, 
together  with  the  personal  associations  which 
belong  to  religious  and  literary  sjrmpathies,  have 
throughout  the  vicissitudes  of  politics  enabled  him 
to  continue  in  friendly  relations  with  the  party 
most  opposed  to  the  revolution  and  its  results. 
The  Fauxbourg  St.  Grennain  regarded  him  as  a 
man  whose  conclusions  and  votes  were  mis- 
chievous ;  but  whose  writings  and  speeches  were 
calculated  to  serve  their  cause,  by  fostering  a 
spirit  opposed  to  the  democratic  tendencies  of 
modem  France.  They  trusted  that,  even  if  he  did 
not  venture  openly  to  assail  the  principles  of  the 
revolution,  and  defend  the  anden  righme^  a  senti- 
mental and  imaginative  writer  could  not  tell  the 
tale  of  those  times  without  exciting  sympathy  in 
hehalf  of  those  who  had  ftdlen  victims  to  their 
devotion  to  the  altar  and  the  throne,  and  arousing 
indignation  against  the  cause  that  was  soiled  by 
the  irreligion  and  atrocities  of  the  Commune  and 
the  Jacobins.  They  hoped  that  while  the  massa- 
cres of  September,  the  various  horrors  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  and  the  enormities  of  Lyons  and 
Nantes,  would  be  portrayed  with  fearful  distinct- 
ness, the  poetical  historian  would  depict  in  the 
most  brilliant  colors  the  chivalrous  constancy  of  the 
aristocracy,  would  exert  his  tragic  powers  in 
describing  the  sufferings  and  courage  of  the  royal 
fiunily,  and  immortalize  in  glowing  narrative  the 
heroic  deeds  done  in  La  Yend^. 

The  opposite  party  agreed  in  expecting  very 
much  the  same  results  from  the  pencil  of  M.  de 
Lamartine.  Never  were  general  anticipations 
more  signally  disappointed.  The  tale  of  the  vic- 
tims of  the  revolution  is  told  with  pathetic  splendor 
by  M.  de  Lamartine  :  every  incident  of  suffering, 
every  act  of  courage,  elicits  his  generous  sympa- 
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thy.  But  his  heart  is  with  the  revolution  through- 
out all  its  phases.  While  he  marks  and  condemns 
its  crimes  and  excesses  with  strict  justice,  his  mas- 
ter feelings  are  a  deep  conviction  of  its  paramount 
necessity  and  rectitude,  and  a  patriotic  pride  in  its 
triumph  over  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  foes. 
He  has  no  regrets  for  the  ancient  institutions  of 
France,  bat  sees  in  their  downfidl  the  triumph  of 
the  first  principles  of  justice  and  reason.  His 
imagination,  inirtead  of  lingering  amid  the  ruins  of 
monarchy  and  feudality,  contemplates  with  evident 
predilection  the  visions  of  the  republic.  Far  from 
branding  the  revolution  with  a  general  character 
of  irreligion,  on  account  of  the  excesses  of  the  mob 
or  of  some  few  crazy  fanatics  of  infidelity,  he  is 
rather  disposed  to  regard  the  whole  movement  as 
one  of  a  religious  nature,  having  its  origin  in  a 
deep,  dim,  but  smcere  determination  to  realize  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  in  the  arrangements  of  society 
and  the  institutions  of  government.  The  oppo- 
nents of  the  revolution  he  judges  with  mild  for- 
bearance ;  but  he  still  judges  them,  in  order  to 
condemn  them  as  men  who  withstood  the  right. 
The  very  sympathy  which  he  expresses  and  ex- 
cites in  behalf  of  the  royal  family  by  the  minute 
description  of  their  suflferings,  their  affection,  and 
their  patience,  rendere  more  damaging  to  the  royal 
cause  the  stern  impartiality  with  which  he  criticises 
their  acts,  delineates  their  characters,  and  de- 
nounces their  misconduct,  as  the  main  cause  of  the 
calamities  in  which  both  themselves  and  their 
country  became  so  fatally  involved.  The  real 
heroes  of  his  story  are  the  individuals  who  pro- 
moted the  revolution  vrith  the  greatest  vigor,  and 
followed  out  its  principles  with  the  sterfiest  de- 
termmation  to  their  most  extreme  consequences. 
Even  the  party  whose  fortunes  he  has  made  the 
nominal  subject  of  his  narrative  are  too  pale  a  type 
of  republican  enthusiasm  and  energy  to  satisfy  his 
daring  fancy.  From  first  to  last,  the  principal 
personage  of  the  drama  is  Robespierre.  On  him 
the  reader's  attention  is  gradually  concentrated 
more  and  more,  as  on  the  living  emblem  of  the 
revolution,  of  its  principle,  of  its  energy,  of  its 
moral  grandeur,  and  of  the  excesses  by  which  that 
grandeur  was  chequered;  and  with  his  fall  the 
narrative  ends  as  with  the  cessation  of  aU  that 
could  give  an  interest  in  its  story. 

The  appearance  of  a  work  of  a  character  and 
tendency  so  absolutely  the  reverse  of  all  that  had 
been  anticipated  from  the  author,  while  its  literary, 
merits  surpassed  even  the  most  favorable  expecta- 
tions, could  not  fail  to  create  an  extraordinary  sen- 
sation in  France.  No  work  that  has  appeared  in 
our  day  seems  to  have  created  such  a  ferment  in 
Paris.  The  royalists,  and  all  who,  without  being 
actually  supportera  of  the  ancient  dynasty  and  order 
of  things,  are  more  or  less  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
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the  revoktion,  shrank  at  the  deadly  woand  inflicted 
on  their  feelings  and  their  cause  by  what  they  had 
deemed  a  friendly  hand.  The  Christian  poet 
seemed  to  carry  away  religion  and  sentiment  from 
their  ranks  into  those  of  their  opponenla.  The 
adherents  of  the  revolution  hailed  with  joy  and 
gratitude  the  unexpected  accession  of  a  new  and 
potent  ally.  Discountenanced  by  conserYative 
opinion,  and  denounced  by  his  old  friends  of  the 
Fauxbourg,  M.  de  Lamartine  has  been  rewarded 
by  the  general  acknowledgments  with  which  his 
countrymen  have  received  his  vindication  of  the 
national  character,  and  his  justification  of  the  spirit 
which  the  revolution  has  made  the  spirit  of  the 
French  people. 

Independently,  however,  of  these  adventitious 
causes  of  a  momentary  notoriety,  the  History  of 
the  Girondins  is  a  work  that  possesses  solid  claims 
to  a  more  durable  and  extensive  reputation.  We 
cannot  receive  it  as  a  satisfactory  history  of  the 
period  of  which  it  treats.  In  fact  the  author, 
though  he  has  given  it  the  name  of  a  **  history," 
is  content  that  it  should  be  classed  in  a  humbler 
category.  "As  for  the  title  of  this  book,"- he 
says  in  his  preface,  **  we  have  only  adopted  it  for 
want  of  any  other  word  to  designate  a  narrative. 
This  book  has  none  of  the  pretensions  of  history, 
and  must  not  assume  ila  dignity.  It  is  an  inter- 
mediate work  between  history  and  memoirs 
Events  occupy  in  it  a  subordinate  place  to  men  and 
ideas.  It  is  full  of  personal  details.  These 
details  are  the  physiognomy  of  characters :  it  is 
through  them  that  the  latter  impress  themselves 
on  the  imagination.  Great  writers  have  already 
written  the  chronicles  of  this  memorable  epoch. 
Others  will  ere  long  write  them.  It  will  be  doing 
us  injustice  to  compare  us  with  them.  They  have 
produced,  or  will  produce,  the  history  of  an  age  : 
we  have  produced  nothing  but  a  study  of  a  group 
of  men,  and  of  some  months  of  the  revolution." 

With  tfiis  scheme  of  his  work  before  him,  M. 
de  Lamartine  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  give 
a  detailed  record  of  all  the  events  of  the  period. 
He  assumes  that  his  reader  has  already  acquired 
this  knowledge  from  other  sources.  Relying  on 
this  he  has  not,  as  he  tells  us,  scrupled  in  some 
instances  to  heighten  the  effect  by  neglecting  the 
exact  order  of  time.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  such  omissions  and  inversions  are 
accompanied  by  more  serious  defects,  which  impair 
our  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  the  narrative,  and 
consequently  in  the  justice  of  the  views  based  upon 
it.  The  intermediate  position  between  history  and 
memoirs  which  the  author  would  assume  for  his 
work  is  one  which,  unfortunately,  possesses  the 
claims  of  neither,  as  an  authority  concerning  mat- 
ters of  fact.  Its  statements  are  not  given,  as  in 
memoirs,  on  the  author's  personal  knowledge ;  nor 
are  they  drawn,  as  in  a  trustworthy  history,  firom 
original  accounts  of  a  known  and  authentic  charac- 
ter. Incidents,  which  give  an  entirely  new  aspect 
to  some  of  the  principal  persons,  and  to  some  even 
of  the  most  important  events  of  the  period,  are 
stated  on  the  authority  of  no  published  work,  or 


accessible  record,  (in  which  case  the  authenticity  or 
value  of  the  statement  could  have  been  tested,)  but 
simply  on  that  of  private  documents,  which  the 
reader  has  no  means  of  examining  for  himself — 
of  conversations  with  unnamed  individuals,  the 
trustworthiness  as  well  as  the  effect  of  whose  evi- 
dence we  are  obliged  to  take  entirely  on  credit  from 
our  author.  We  have  not  the  slightest  distrust  of 
M.  de  Lamartine *s  assurance  that  he  has  made  a 
most  scrupulous  investigation  into  the  statements 
from  which  his  narrative  has  been  prepared. 
"  Although,"  he  says,  **  we  have  not  encumbered 
the  narrative  with  notes,  with  references,  and  witli 
pikes  justificativeSf  there  is  not  one  of  our  state- 
ments which  is  not  authorized  either  by  authentic 
memoirs,  or  by  unpublished  memoirs,  or  by  auto- 
graph correspondence,  which  the  families  of  the 
principal  personages  have  been  pleased  to  confide 
to  us,  or  by  oral  and  trustworthy  information  col- 
lected from  the  lips  of  the  last  survivors  of  this 
great  epoch."  The  consequence  of  this  indispo- 
sition to  encumber  the  story  with  the  ordinary 
proofs  of  historical  accuracy  is,  that  when  we  get 
beyond  the  most  familiar  incidents,  we  never  know 
the  value  of  a  single  statement  that  is  made ;  for 
instance,  whether  it  is  derived  from  most  intelli- 
gent and  impartial  witnesses,  or  from  the  most  dis- 
credited and  heated  partisans ;  whether  it  is  ci^mr 
ble  of  being  supported  by  a  reference  to  some 
indisputable  and  acknowledged  authority,  or  rests 
entirely  on  the  private  conversation  or  letter  of 
some  survivor  of  the  revolution,  whose  good  faith 
or  judgment  it  is  possible  that  particular  circum- 
stances may  have  led  M.  de  lamartine  to  ovei^ 
estimate.  This  is  a  fault  peculiarly  to  be  regretted 
in  an  author,  whose  poetical  reputation  lays  him 
open  to  the  imputation  of  not  being  much  in  the 
habit  of  investigating  closely,  or  weighing  accu- 
rately, the  evidences  of  hbtorical  facts ;  and  the 
very  character  of  whose  work  suggests  the  suBpi- 
cion  that  he  may  have  been  ready  to  take  on 
insufficient  evidence  any  striking  statement  that 
would  heighten  the  eflfect  of  his  narrative,  or  bear 
out  the  view  which  he  has  formed  of  the  character 
of  some  remarkable  individual.  M.  de  Lamartine 
promises  that,  after  a  while,  in  case  any  of  his 
statements  should  be  assailed,  he  will  support  them 
by  a  mass  of  proof.  We  would  impress  on  him 
that  this  is  a  duty,  which,  even  without  any  call 
of  self-defence,  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to  dis- 
charge, in  order  to  stamp  on  the  very  face  of  his 
history  those  outward  and  visible  signs  of  consci- 
entious and  laborious  truthfulness,  which  can  alone 
invest  it  with  permanent  utility  and  reputation. 

But  accuracy,  unfortunately,  is  not  one  of  M. 
de  Lamartine's  qualifications  for  writmg  history. 
Those  who  are  most  conversant  with  the  events 
of  the  revolution  accuse  him  of  frequent  exagger- 
ation. Imitating  a  habit  of  the  ancient  historians, 
which  is  not  permitted  by  the  present  canons  of 
historical  propriety,  he  does  not  scruple  to  embody 
his  own  conception  of  the  feelings  of  the  various 
personages  of  bis  narrative  in  imaginary  speeches, 
which  he  puts  into  their  mouths.  In  some  in- 
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Stances  an  ordinary  acquaintance  with  the  history 
of  the  revolution  exposes  inaccuracies  which  are 
not  to  be  attributed  to  any  bias  or  misconception, 
but  to  sheer  Carelessness.  But  even  with  these 
very  serious  defects,  this  work  remains  a  most  val- 
uable contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  revolu- 
tion. Imperfect  as  a  history,  it  is  a  striking  and 
iustructive  historical  study.  It  brings  before  us 
that  most  stirring  and  important  period  with  a 
clearness  and  vividness  that  all  previous  descrip- 
tions, except  some  of  Carlyle's, .  have  failed  to 
realize :  it  presents  us  on  the  same  page  with  dis- 
tinct, highly-finished  sketches  of  the  principal  actors, 
and  with  a  careful  and  deliberate  judgment  on  the 
causes,  the  nature,  and  consequences  of  the  events. 
These  are  the  objects  at  which  the  author  has  evi- 
dently aimed ;  and  he  has,  in  our  opinion,  attained 
them  with  greater  success  than  any  other  writer 
on  the  revolution.  Skill  and  power  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  remarkable  scenes  and  incidents  was 
an  excellence  which  M.  de  Lamartine's  descriptive 
powers  gave  us  reason  to  anticipate ;  and  he  has 
combined  this  -excellence  with  more  discrimination 
and  justice  in  his  estimate  of  characters  and  events 
than  we  were  prepared  for.  Though  occasionally 
too  apt  to  judge  one  man  somewhat  too  harshly, 
or  to  elevate  another  into  a  species  of  imaginary 
hero — ^though  often  bewildered  by  the  vastness  of 
the  subject,  or  misled  by  his  own  ardent  tempera- 
ment— M.  de  Lamartine  seems  to  us  on  the  whole 
to  have  brought  to  the  consideration  of  the  revo- 
lution a  more  candid  spirit  and  more  wholesome 
sympathies,  than  any  preceding  writer.  It  is  a 
great  and  rare  merit  in  a  Frenchman  writing  on 
that  subject  in  the  present  day,  to  be  able  on  the 
one  hand  to  appreciate  the  grandeur  and  justice  of 
the  revolution  without  silencing  the  suggestions  of 
human  feeling  and  the  simple  dictates  of  morality ; 
and  on  the  other  to  give  full  scope  to  pity  and  jus- 
tice towards  individuals  without  aUowing  those 
sentiments  to  abate  the  ardor  of  his  sympathy  with 
that  succession  of  efibrts  by  which,  at  an  immense 
cost  of  personal  suffering  and  wrong,  the.  safety 
and  happiness  of  a  great  people  were  secured. 

The  period  comprised  in  tiiese  eight  volumes  is 
the  most  eventful  period  of  the  revolution.  The 
author  selected  an  incorrect  designation  when  he 
called  his  work  a  ''History  of  the  Girondins." 
The  characters  and  fortunes  of  the  particular  body 
of  men  known  by  that  appellation  in  no  respect 
form  the  sole  or  even  principal  subject  of  the  work. 
No  especial  pains  are  devoted  to  the  elucidadon  of 
their  policy  and  position.  Instead  of  being  brought 
into  a  more  prominent  position  than  that  which 
they  have  occupied  in  previous  histories,  or  being 
invested  with  any  peculiar  interest,  they  are  thrown 
rather  more  into  the  background,  and,  if  anything, 
deprived  of  their  real  importance  and  consideration. 
The  existence  of  their  party  does  not  even  mark 
the  chronological  limits  of  the  work.  The  narra- 
tive commences  before  their  rise,  and  is  continued 
long  after  their  disappearance.  It  might  with 
much  more  propriety  be  called  a  History  or  Robes- 
pierre than  of  the  Girondins ;  but  it  would  most 


accurately  be  described  as  the  "  History  of  the 
Rise  of  the  French  Republic.*^  It  comprises  the 
period  commencing  with  the  establishment  of  the 
constitution  of  1791 ;  contiuuijig  through  the  vari- 
ous occurrences  that  led  to  the  downfall  of  that 
constitution,  the  foundation  of  a  republic  in  its 
place,  the  struggles  of  factions  in  the  Convention, 
the  gradual  consolidation  of  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  committee  of  public  safety  ;  and  closing  with 
the  fall  of  Robespierre.  Afl^  this  begins  the  sec- 
ond period ;  which  may  properly  be  designated  as 
that  of  the  decline  and  &II  of  the  republic. 

The  narrative  of  this  period  is  prefaced  by  a 
review  of  the  state  of  afiairs  at  its  commencement, 
and  an  account  of  some  events  which  immediately 
preceded  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1791, 
and  determined  its  fate,  even  before  it  came  into 
being.  The  death  of  Mirabeau  in  the  April  of 
that  year  deprived  France  of  the  only  statesman 
who  possessed  the  capacity  to  guide  his  country 
through  the  revolution,  and  enjoyed  the  amount  of 
public  confidence,  which  is  an  equally  necessary 
condition  for  success.  We  cannot  concur  with 
M.  de  Lamartine,  that  the  energies  and  utility  of 
Mirabeau  were  exhausted ;  and  that  his  efforts  to 
give  stability  to  the  new  institutions  of  his  country 
must  have  failed.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  pop- 
ular fickleness  and  of  the  ephemeral  nature  of  rev- 
olutionary reputations,  the  first  want  of  the  public 
is  a  leader ;  and,  when  a  man  of  Mirabeau 's  genhis 
had  actually  been  accepted  by  the  people  as  its 
habitual  leader,  a  moral  power  had  been  created 
which  might,  perhaps,  have  arrested  or  diverted 
even  the  movement  of  the  French  revolution.  His 
death  left  the  Assembly  in  a  state  of  disorganiza- 
tion, which  continued  duryig  the  remaining  months 
of  its  existence.  Among  the  various  subordinate 
orators  to  whom  the  removal  of  their  chief  gave  a 
momentary  superiority,  the  foremo^  place  feU  to 
the  amiable  and  pure-minded  Bamave,  who,  with- 
out any  of  the  qualities  of  a  statesman,  possessed 
the  merit  of  a  clear  and  efilective  style  of  speaking. 

<'  Still  in  the  diade  and  in  the  rear  of  the  leaders 
of  the  National  Assembly,  a  man  ahnost  nnkmnirA 
began  to  bestir  himself,  moved  by  unquiet  thoughu 
that  seemed  to  ^rbid  him  silenoe  and  repose ;  on 
every  occasion  he  tried  to  speak,  and  attacked  every 
speaker  indifi^rently,  even  Mirabeau.  Hurled  from 
the  tribune,  he  mounted  it  again  the  next  day ;  hum- 
bled by  sarcasms,  stifled  by  murmurs,  disavowed  by 
ail  parties,  lost  to  sight  amid  the  great  athletes  who 
fixed  the  public  attention,  he  wis  ever  beaten,  never 
wearied.  Ton  might  have  said  that  aonie  eeoiet 
and  prophetic  genius  revealed  to  him  befinrehand  the 
vanity  of  all  these  talents,  the  omnipotence  of  will 
and  patience,  and  that  a  voice  heard  by  him  alone 
whispered  to  him  in  his  soul,  'These  men  who 
despise  thee  are  thine ;  all  the  windings  of  this  rev- 
olution, which  does  not  ehoose  to  look  at  thee,  will 
end  in  thee ;  fior  thou  art  plaoed  in  its  path  as  the 
inevitable  extreme  in  which  every  impulse  ends.* 
That  man  was  Robespierre." 

Nothing  in  Robespierre's  exterior  gave  any  in- 
dication jof  the  superiority  which  he  was  destined 
to  command ;  there  was  nothing  even  to  attract 
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the  attention  of  the  obsenrer.  His  appearance  is 
deseribed  as  that  of  a  short,  slight,  ill-made  man, 
with  awkward  and  affected  gestures — a  harsh, 
mouthing,  monotonous  tone  of  voice — a  small, 
rather  handsome  forehead,  swelling  out  above  the 
temples,  as  if  pressed  out  by  force  of  eager  thought, 
— deep-set  blue  eyes,  of  a  somewhat  gentle  but 
unsteady  expression,  half  hidden  under  his  eyelids 
— a  snudl  nose  and  open  nostrils — a  large  mouth, 
with  thin  contracted  lips — and  an  unhealthy  yellow 
complexion.  The  expression  of  his  face  was  mild, 
with  something  of  a  serious  calmness,  and  a  sai^ 
castic  smile.  But  the  predominant  characteristic 
of  his  countenance  was  the  constant,  eager  tension 
of  his  features,  as  if  all  the  energies  of  his  whole 
soul  and  fVame  were  always  vehemently  bent  on 
some  one  object.  And  this  was  the  fkct.  For, 
passionately  devoted  to  the  system  of  Rousseau, 
Robespierre  had  ever  before  him,  from  the  outset, 
to  the  end  of  his  career,  one  constant  purpose — 
the  resolution  of  realizing  the  ideas  of  social  and 
political  change,  which  that  daring  speculator  had 
shadowed  forth.  To  this  the  ultimate  limit  of  the 
revolution,  and  of  the  then  thoughts  of  men,  he 
steadily  looked,  and  steadily  advanced  without  ever 
swerving,  pausing,  or  faltering.  His  character 
was  not  of  the  kind  that  enabled  him  actively  to 
propel  the  movement  in  any  of  its  various  stages  ; 
still,  no  step  was  taken  in  advance,  but  he  was 
seen  moving  yet  further  onwards,  and  urging  the 
public  mind  to  some  more  distant  point.  At  the 
period  of  which  we  now  speak,  he  was  only  begin- 
ning to  be  of  importance.  He  and  Petion,  another 
disciple  of  the  ''  Contrat  Social,*'  an  unsuccessful 
lawyer,  but  vigorous,  sincere,  and  of  a  handsome 
exterior,  and  fitted  to  play  the  part  of  a  popular 
leader,  were  at  the  head  of  a  sinall  group  of  ex- 
treme politicians :  though  without  influence  in  the 
Assembly,  they  were  already  in  possession  of  con- 
siderable strength  from  their  credit  with  the  Jaco- 
bins and  the  mob. 

The  flight  of  the  royal  family  to  Varennes  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  Mhubeau,  and  was  probably 
ooeasioned,  or  at  any  rate  accelerated,  by  it.  The 
various  details  of  this  interesting  story  are  narrated 
with  exciting  circumstantiality ;  and  the  attention 
of  the  reader  is  not  unwisely  rivete^on  an  incident 
second  in  importance  to  none  of  the  strange  events 
by  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  flight  to  Varennes 
exercised  the  most  direct  and  serious  influence 
on  the  subsequent  course  of  the  revolution.  The 
attempt,  its  failure,  and  the  mistaken  coarse  adopted 
with  respect  to  it  by  the  Assembly,  were  fatal  alike 
to  constitutional  monarchy,  and  to  the  peaceful 
establishment  of  republican  institutions.  As  re- 
garded the  king  personally,  the  whole  transaction 
was  justly  destructive  of  all  further  trust  in  him. 
How  far  the  precariousness  of  the  position  in 
which  his  family  were  placed  excuses  the  step 
on  private  •grounds,  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire. 
These  were  not  ^ints  which  the  people  of  France 
oould  appredate.  They  saw  the  king,  in  the  midst 
of  professions  of  attachment  to  the  new  order  of 
things,  suddenly  quit  his  capital,  and  endeavor  to 


place  himself  at  the  bead  of  that  portion  of  hit 
army  which  was  least  well-aflbcted  to  the  revolu- 
tion, and  in  the  position  in  which  he  could  most 
easily  avail  himself  of  the  support  of  the  foreign 
powers  and  emigrants.  In  all  this  they  naturally 
saw  proofe  of  his  irreconcilable  repugnance  to  the 
changes  which  were  taking  place,  and  a  readiness 
to  resist  them,  even  at  the  cost  of  civil  war  and 
foreign  intervention.  Thenceforth  the  avenues  to 
public  confidence  were  closed  on  him ;  and  he 
became  by  inevitable  consequence  incapable  of 
retaining  to  any  useful  end  the  position  of  a  con- 
stitutional monarch. 

Happy  had  it  been  for  both  king  and  people 
had  the  former  accomplished  his  purpose,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  camp  of  BouiUe.  The 
spirit  of  the  French  anny  at  that  period  negatives 
the  supposition  that  the  king  could  have  detached 
any  considerable  portion  of  it  from  the  national 
cause,  or  maintained  his  ground  in  any  part  of 
France.  He  would  have  been  compelled  to  quit 
his  dominions ;  and  when  once  a  fugitive,  the  for- 
feiture of  his  crown  would  have  boen  admitted  by 
all  the  world  to  be  a  matter  of  obvious  necessity ; 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  army,  instead  of  deriving 
strength  from  his  presence,  would  have  had  in  his 
weakness  merely  an  additional  element  of  confu- 
sion in  councib  not  very  vigorous  at  their  best ; 
while  the  new  executive  government  of  France 
would  have  been  relieved  from  all  trammeb  and 
all  suspicions.  The  jealousies  and  conflicts  of  the 
following  year  would,  in  this  case,  have  had  no 
existence.  The  populace  would  never  have  been 
unloosed  and  organized  for  successful  revdt.  At 
any  rate,  its  barbarous  vengeance  would  not  have 
been  infuriated  by  the  blood  of  royal  victims,  and 
France  would  have  been  spared  all  the  disgrace  and 
all  the  disorder  that  flowed  from  the  fountain  of 
that  useless  crime. 

Unfortunately,  the  adverse  fetes — ^the  onlucky 
blunders  of  the  Due  de  Choi^eul,  and  the  perverse 
acuteness  and  energy  of  Drouet,  frustrated  these 
desirable  results.  All  might  have  been  well  if 
the  royal  carriage  had  completed  two  more  stages 
in  security.  Indeed ,  the  Constituent  Assembly,  had 
it  then  been  equal  to  the  crisis,  would  have  delib- 
erately secured  the  results  which  had  been  missed 
by  chance.  Instead  of  bringing  back  the  king  to 
Paris,  and  disguising  the  real  character  of  his  flight, 
by  pretending  to  consider  it  as  an  abduction^  they 
should  have  preferred  the  fiction,  which  was  con- 
secrated by  the  example  of  the  English  revolution 
on  the  absconding  of  James  the  Second — they 
should  have  treated  the  flight  as  an  abdicaiicn — 
compelled  the  royal  family  to  leave  the  country — 
and  proceeded  to  provide  for  the  vacancy  of  the 
throne.  They  might,  as  M.  de  Lamartine  thinks 
they  should  have  done,  have  established  the  repub- 
lic at  once : — 

**  The  republic,  had  it  then  been  legally  estab- 
lished by  the  Assembly  acting  in  the  exercise  of  its 
rights,  and  in  full  possession  of  power,  would  have 
b^n  quite  other  than  the  republic  which  nine  months 
afterwards  was  the  perfidious  and  atrocious  oonqoest 
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of  the  insurrection  of  the  lOtli  of  August.  It  would 
have  been  exposed,  no  doubt,  to  the  agitation  insep- 
arable from  the  birth  of  a  new  order  of  things.  It 
would  nol  have  eseaped  the  disasters  natural  to  a 
country  in  its  first  movemeou,  when  fremied  by  the 
very  magniuide  of  its  dangers.  But  it  would  have 
been  the  child  of  law,  instead  of  sedition  ;  .of  right, 
instead  of  violence  ;  of  deliberation  instead  of  insur- 
recdon.  This  alone  would  have  changed  the  un- 
toward conditions  of  its  existence  and  its  future.  It 
BMist  have  been  stirring ;  but  it  might  have  remained 
pure. 

*'  See  what  an  entire  chaof^e  would  have  been 
made  by  the  one  fact  of  its  having  been  legally  and 
deliberateW  proclaimed.  There  would  have  been 
no  10th  of  August ;  the  fraud  and  tyranny  of  the 
commune  of  Paris,  the  massacre  of  the  guards,  the 
attack  on  the  palace,  the  king*s  flight  to  the  Assem- 
bly, the  outrages  with  which  he  was  there  loaded, 
aiul  lastly,  his  imprisonment  in  the  temple,  would 
all  have  been  avoided.  The  republic  would  not 
have  killed  a  king,  a  aueen,  an  innocent  chikl,  and 
a  virtuous  princess.  It  would  have  had  no  massa- 
cres of  September,  that  St.  Barthok>mew  of  the 
people,  which  forever  stains  the  robe  of  liberty.  It 
would  not  have  been  baptized  with  the  blood  of 
S<K»,<N>0  victims.  It  would  not  have  placed  the 
people*s  axe  in  the  hands  of  a  revolutionary  tribunal, 
10  he  used  by  it  to  immolate  an  entire  generation, 
in  order  to  make  room  for  an  idea.  The  Ghrondins, 
coming  pure  iuto  power,  would  have  had  much 
more  strength  to  combat  the  demagogues.  The 
republic,  calmly  established,  would  have  awed 
Europe  in  a  very  diflferent  manner  from  a  riot, 
authorized  by  murder  and  assasaination.  War 
night  have  been  avoided ;  or,  if  inevitable,  would 
have  been  more  unanimous  and  triumphant.  Our 
generals  would  not  have  been  massacred  by  their 
soldiers  amid  cries  of  treachery.  The  popular 
spirit  would  everywhere  have  fought  on  our  side, 
and  the  horror  excited  by  our  days  of  August, 
September,  and  January,  would  not  have  repelled 
fioro  our  standards  the  nations  attracted  to  them  by 
our  doctrines ;  and  thus  would  a  single  change  in 
the  origin  of  the  republic  have  changed  the  fate  of 
the  retolotion.''— (Vol.  i.,  p.  8d0.) 

Uttdoobtediy,  if  the  experiment  of  a  republic 
were  a  matter  of  necessity,  it  would  have  been  far 
better  that  it  should  have  been  tried  under  the  cir- 
cumstances desired  by  M.  de  Lamartine.  But  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  Assembly,  by  boldly  declaring 
the  throne  vacant  on  the  occasion  of  the  king's 
flight  to  Varennee,  might  have  given  the  constitu- 
tion of  1791  a  fair  chance  of  stability.  If  the 
young  dauphin  had  been  placed  on  the  throne, 
the  popokr  leaden  might  have  wielded  the  execu- 
tive power  under  the  name  of  a  regency,  and  have 
gradually  foshioned  the  monarohy  to  work  harmo- 
niously under  the  new  constitution.  Or  the  crown 
might  have  been  transferred  to  the  younger  branch 
of  the  royal  family ;  and  in  this  case  the  undoubted 
popular  sympathies  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  woukl 
probably  have  rendered  his  exereise  of  the  consti- 
tutional powers  of  the  monarohy  endurable  to  the 
people,  becauw  compatible  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  changes  effected  by  the  revolution. 

Which  of  these  courses  would  have  commanded 
the  public  assent  can  now  only  be  matter  of  specu- 
latioo.    We  agree  with  M.  de  Lamartine,  that  the 


course  taken  by  the  Assembly  was  the  very  worst 
of  all  that  lay  before  it.  To  confer  the  royal  pre- 
rogative on  a  kmg  who  had  just  declared,  by  his 
words  and  acts,  his  entire  alienation  from  his  peo- 
ple, and  his  disaflfection  to  free  institutions,  was 
simply  to  render  monarchy  and  the  new  constitution 
impossible.  The  step,  though  dictated  by  some 
surviving  respect  and  regard  for  Louis,  was,  in 
truth,  the  most  cruel  act  that  could  have  been  done 
towards  him.  "  It  crowned  him,"  says  our  author, 
**  with  suspicion  and  insult — it  nailed  him  to  the 
throne,  and  made  that  throne  the  instrument  of 
his  torture,  and  finally  of  his  death."  On  the  other 
hand,  at  this  period  the  king  might  yet  have  saved 
himself.  **  On  his  return  from  Varennes,  he  should 
have  abdicated.  The  revolution  would  have 
adopted  his  son,  and  brought  him  up  in  its  own 
likeness.  He  did  not  abdicate — he  submitted  to 
receive  a  pardon  from  his  people — he  swore  to  ex- 
ecute a  constitution  from  which  he  had  run  away 
— he  was  a  pardoned  king.  Europe  looked  on 
him  thenceforth  only  as  a  fugitive  from  the  throne 
brought  back  to  his  punishment — the  nation  as  a 
traitor — and  the  revolution  as  a  puppet." 

Brought  back  a  prisoner,  amid  the  execrations 
of  his  people,  the  king,  aHer  some  weeks  of  con- 
finement in  his  palace,  and  an  entire  abeyance  of 
his  prerogatives,  was  restored  to  liberty,  in  order 
to  enable  him  to  give  a  free  assent  to  the  consti- 
tution. He  gave  that  assent,  figured  in  the  cere- 
mony of  the  inauguration,  swore  to  the  constitution, 
and  was  immediately  placed  in  the  unrestricted 
exercise  of  all  the  powers  it  vested  in  him.  lender 
these  circumstances,  the  Constituent  Assembly  sep- 
arated ;  and  the  Legislative  Assembly,  composed 
of  an  entirely  fresh  set  of  men,  utterly  inexperienced 
in  public  afl^rs,  entered,  |p  conjunction  with  this 
incapable,  discredited,  and  alienated  king,  on  the 
management  of  afi&irs,  and  the  government  of 
France. 

Among  the  new  characters  who  now  appeared 
on  the  political  stage,  there  was  one  particular  body 
of  men,  which  had  been  preceded  by  a  great,  though 
vague  reputation,  for  ability.  These  were  the 
deputies  of  the  department  of  the  Gironde,  chiefly 
young  lawyers  from  the  city  of  Bordeaux,  which 
its  commercial  wealth,  the  legal  body  attached  to 
its  parliament,  and  the  influence  of  its  successive 
eminent  writers,  had  combined  to  render  the  centre 
of  considerable  refinement,  intelligence,  and  activity. 
On  arriving  at  Paris,  they  naturally  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  other  deputies  of  similar  opinions, 
and  were  eagerly  sought  out  by  puUic  men  who 
aspired  to  consideration.  Buzot,  Petion,  Brissot, 
and  other  ardent  advocates  of  republican  doctrines, 
already  constituted  a  circle,  which  three  or  four 
times  every  week  collected  round  Roland  and  his 
distinguished  wife.  To  this  society  the  deputies 
of  the  Gironde  attached  themselves ;  and  similar- 
ity of  opinions  and  social  conmionication  speedily 
formed  out  of  these  materials  the  nucleus  of  a  po- 
litical party,  to  which  the  eminence  of  these  depu- 
ties gave  the  name  of  Girondins.  Of  this  party 
Brissot  was  the  statesman  who  directed  its  general 
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policy ;  while  Petioa,  who  had  now  attained  the 
influential  office  of  Mayor  of  Paris,  was  its  man  of 
action  and  practical  experience. 

M.  de  Lamartine  has  evidently  no  great  opinion 
of  Brissot,  whom  he  describes  as  a  needy  literary 
adventurer,  who  had  not  passed  quite  unsoiled 
through  the  necessities  and  intrigues  of  his  early 
life.  But  the  vague  imputations  which  are  thus 
cast  on  the  integrity  of  Brissot,  are  repeUed  by  the 
respect  which  was  felt  for  him  by  the  purest  of  his 
party,  and  which  Madame  Roland  expresses  in  her 
memoirs  as  the  result  of  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
him ;  and  by  the  steadiness  and  honesty  of  his  con- 
duct throughout  the  period  during  which  it  was  most 
exposed  to  the  public  eye.  He  was  well-informed, 
industrious,  and  bold.  Nevertheless,  though  a 
respectable  member,  he  was  a  very  weak  head  of 
a  party.  His  views  were  confused,  his  system  ill- 
considered  and  incomplete,  his  conduct  singularly 
unskilful,  and  the  influence  which  he  undoubtedly 
possessed  in  his  party  was  one  of  the  first  and 
surest  presages  and  causes  of  its  ill-success. 

Another  striking  member  of  the  new  party  was 
Fauchet,  the  constitutional  bishop  of  Calvados.  M. 
de  Lamartine  Lb  eloquent  is  his  description  of  the 
true  and  generous  character  and  commanding  aspect 
of  the  republican,  who,  in  his  zeal  for  his  political 
creed,  never  swerved  from  his  Christian  faith.  Is- 
nard,  one  of  the  deputies  of  Provence,  was  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  of  the  oralors  of  the  new  Assem- 
bly, and  certainly  one  of  the  least  wise.  '*  He 
had  ever  in  his  mind  the  ideal  of  a  Gracchus ;  he 
had  the  courage  of  one  in  his  heart,  and  the  tone 
in  his  voice.  Still  very  young,  his  eloquence 
boiled  like  his  blood  ;  his  speech  was  the  fire  of 
passion,  colored  by  the  imagination  of  the  south ; 
his  words  burst  out  like  quick  throbbings  of  impa- 
tience. He  was  the  ardor  of  the  revolution  per- 
sonified. The  Assembly  followed  him  out  of 
breath,  and  reached  his  excitement  before  it  arrived 
at  his  conclusions.  His  speeches  were  magnificent 
odes,  which  elevated  discussion  into  poetry,  and 
enthusiasm  into  convulsion ;  his  gestures  belonged 
rather  to  the  tripod  than  the  tribune :  he  was  the 
Danton,  as  Yergniaud  was  the  Mirabeau,  of  the 
Gironde."— (Vol.  i.,  p.  371.) 

The  famous  triumvirate  of  the  Gironde,  as  they 
were  called,  were  three  young  advocates  who  had 
been  elected  deputies  of  Bordeaux.  The  least 
conspicuous  and  eflective,  as  an  orator,  was  Gen- 
sonn^,  to  whose  calm,  just  frame  of  mind,  and  pa- 
tient industry,  his  party  were  in  the  habit  of  con- 
fiding the  task  of  drawing  up  reports  and  similar 
documents.  "  An  unbending  logic,  a  bitter  and 
cutting  irony,  were  the  two  characteristics  of  Gen- 
sonn^'s  talents.'*  A  far  more  effective  speaker 
was  Gaudct,  who,  at  a  very  early  age,  had  acquired 
a  high  position  in  his  profession.  His  vehement 
eloquence  carried  away  the  Assembly ;  of  all  his 
party  he  was  the  most  dreaded  by  Uie  Court  and 
the  Mountain.  But  the  renown  of  these  com- 
petitors was  at  onoe  eclipsed  by  the  indisputable 
superiority  of  Vergniaud,  whom  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  his  contemporaries  recognized  as  the 


most  brilliant  of  all  the  orators  of  the  revolutioii. 
In  this  respect  the  admiration  of  those  who  be- 
longed to  his  party  is  supported  by  the  opinion  of 
Madame  de  Stael,  a  most  competent  judge,  whose 
political  opinions  were  adverse  to  the  Girondins, 
and  is  justified  by  the  reports  of  his  speeches  that 
have  reached  us. 

'*  Obscure,  unknown,  modest,  without  any  pre- 
sentiment of  his  own  greatness,  he  lodged  with  three 
of  his  colleagues  from  the  south  in  a  little  lodging 
of  the  Rue  des  Jeuneurs,  and  afterwards  in  a  retired 
house  in  a 'suburb  surrounded  by  the  gardens  of 
Tivoli.  His  letters  to  bis  family  are  filled  with  the 
bnmblest  details  of  domestic  management.  He  can 
scarcely  contrive  to  live.  He  watches  his  least  ex- 
penses with  a  strict  economy.  A  few  louis,  which 
he  has  asked  of  his  sister,  appear  a  sum  sufficient 
to  support  him  a  long  time.  He  writes  to  have  a 
little  Imen  sent  him  in  the  dieapest  manner.  He 
never  thinks  of  fortune,  not  even  of  glory.  He 
goes  to  the  post  to  which  duty  calls  him.  In  his 
patriotic  simplicity,  he  is  terrified  by  the  mission 
which  Bordeaux  imposes  on  him.  An  antique  prob- 
ity breaks  forth  in  the  confidential  ipanckements  of 
this  correspondence  with  his  friends.  His  family 
have  some  claims  to  press  on  the  ministers :  he  re- 
fuses to  ask  anything  for  them,  for  fear  that  asking 
justice  should  appear  in  his  mouth  to  he  extorting  a 
favor.  *  I  have  tied  myself  down  in  this  respect  to 
the  utmost  nicety ;  I  have  made  myself  a  law,'  he 
says  to  his  brother-in-law,  M.  Alluaud  of  Limoges, 
who  had  been  a  second  father  to  him. 

'*  All  these  private  communications  betweei  Verg- 
niaud, his  sister,  and  his  brother-in-law,  breatos 
simplicity,  tenderness  of  heart,  and  home.  The 
roots  of  the  public  man  spring  out  of  a  soil  of  pure 
morality.  No  trace  of  factious  feeling ,  of  republican 
fanaticism^  of  hatred  to  the  king,  discover  themselves 
in  the  innermost  feelings  of  Vergniaud.  He  speaks 
of  the  queen  with  tenderness,  of  Louis  XVI.  with 
pity.  *  The  equivocal  conduct  of  the  king,'  he 
writes  in  June,  1799, '  increases  our  danger  and  hie 
own.  They  assure  me  that  he  comes  tohday  to  the 
Assembly.  If  he  does  not  pronounce  himself  in  a 
decisive  manner  he  is  bringing  himself  to  some  sad 
catastrophe.  Many  an  effort  will  have  to  be  made 
to  plunge  in  oblivion  so  many  false  steps,  which  are 
looked  on  as  so  many  treasons.'  And  a  little  farther, 
descending  from  his  pity  for  the  king  to  his  own  do- 
mestic situation, /I  have  no  money,'  he  writes; 
'  my  old  creditors  in  Paris  dun  me  ;  I  pay  them  a 
little  every  month ;  rents  are  high ;  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  pay  for  everything.'  This  young  man, 
who  with  a  gesture  crushed  a  throne,  scarce  knew 
where  to  lay  his  head  in  the  empire  which  he  was 
shaking." 

He  had  been  brought  up  at  a  Jesuit  coDege,  at 
the  expense  of  Turgot,  who  was  then  Intendant  of 
the  Limousin  ;  had  been  intended  for  the  church » 
from  which  he  shrunk  at  the  last  moment,  and 
went  to  Bordeaux  to  study  the  law.  at  the  expense 
of  his  brother-in-law  and  the  president  Dupaty, 
who  became  his  zealous  patron.  His  early  effinrts 
were  crowned  with  success. 

"  Scaroely  has  he  made  a  little  by  his  profcssisa, 
when  he  strips  himself  of  it,  and  sells  the  little  in- 
heritance which  he  had  got  from  his  mother,  to  par 
the  debu  of  his  late  father.  By  the  sacrifice  of  all 
he  possesses  he  redeems  his  f2Uher*s  memory :  he 
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arrives  in  Paris  almost  in  indij^oe.  Boyer-Foo- 
fr^de  and  Ducos  of  Bordeaux,  his  two  friends,  re- 
ceive him  as  a  guest  at  their  table,  and  under  their 
roof.  Yergniaud,  careless  of  success,  like  all  men 
who  feel  their  own  power,  worked  little,  and  trusted 
u»  the  moment  and  to  nature.  His  genius,  unfor- 
tunately too  fond  of  indolence,  loved  to  slumber  and 
irive  itself  up  to  the  carelessness  of  his  age  and  dis- 
ptisiuon.  It  was  necessary  to  shake  him  in  order 
to  waken  him  out  of  his  youthful  love  of  ease,  and 
push  him  to  the  tribune  or  into  council.  With  him, 
as  with  the  Orientals,  there  was  no  transition  be- 
tween idleness  and  heroism.  Action  'hurried  him 
away,  but  soon  wearied  him.  He  fell  back  into  a 
reverie  of  genias. 

'*  Brissot,  Guadet,  Gensonn^,  dragged  him  to 
Madame  Roland's.  She  did  not  find  him  manly  or 
ambitious  enough  for  her  taste.  His  southern  hab- 
its, his  literary  tastes,  his  attraction  towards  a  less 
imperious  beauty,  continually  brought  him  back  into 
the  society  of  an  actress  of  the  Theatre-Fran^ais, 
Madame  Simon  Candeille.  He  had  written  for  her, 
onder  another  name,  some  scenes  of  the  drama  then 
in  vogue,  of  '  La  Belle  Fermi^re.'  This  young 
woman,  at  once  a  poetess,  writer,  actress,  displayed 
in  this  drama  all  the  fascinations  of  her  feelings,  her 
talent,  and  her  beauty.  Yergniaud  intoxicated  him- 
self with  this  life  of  art,  of  music,  of  declamation, 
and  of  pleasure ;  he  was  eager  to  enjoy  his  youth, 
as  if  he  had  a  foreboding  that  it  would  soon  be  cot 
short;  His  habits  were  meditative  and  idle.  He 
rose  in  the  middle  of  the  day;  wrote  little,  and  on 
loose  sheets,  with  his  paper  on  his  knee,  like  a  man 
in  a  hurry  who  makes  the  most  of  his  time  ;  he  com- 
posed his  speeches  slowly  in  his  reveries,  and  kept 
them  in  his  memory  by  the  help  of  notes ;  he  pol- 
bhed  his  eloquence  at  leisure,  as  the  soldier  polishes 
his  weapon  when  at  rest.  He  wished  his  blows  to 
be  not  only  mortal,  but  brilliant ;  he  was  as  curious 
mbout  their  merits  in  point  of  art,  as  of  their  political 
efficiency.  The  stone  launched,  he  left  the  recoil 
to  fate,  and  gave  himself  up  anew  to  indolence*  He 
was  not  the  man  for  every  hour ;  he  was  a  man  for 
great  days." 

Yerginaud  was  of  middle  sixe,  and  of  a  strong 
and  vigorous  make ;  his  lips  were  somewhat  thick, 
his  eyes  black  and  flashing,  his  forehead  broad  and 
open ;  and  his  long  brown  hair  waved,  like  that  of 
Mirabeau,  with  the  motions  of  his  head.  His 
complexion  was  pale,  and  his  face  marked  with  the 
amall-pox.  **  In  a  state  of  repose  no  one  would 
havt^  noticed  this  man  in  the  crowd.  He  would 
have  passed  with  the  common  herd,  without  o^nd- 
ing  or  arresting 'the  gaxe.  But  when  his  soul 
beamed  forth  in  his  features  like  light  on  a  bust, 
his  countenance  as  a  whole  gained  by  its  expres- 
sion that  ideal  splendor  and  beauty  whirh  none  of 
his  features  had  in  detail.  His  eloquence  lit  him 
up.  The  throbbing  muscles  of  bis  eyebrows,  tem- 
ples, and  lips,  shaped  themselves  according  to  the 
thought  that  was  in  him,  and  made  his  countenance 
the  thought  itself :  it  was  the  transfiguration  of 
genius.  The  time  of  Yerginaud  was  when  he 
spoke  :  the  pedestal  of  his  beauty  was  the  tribune. 
When  he  had  come  down  it  vanished :  the  orator 
was  no  more  than  a  mere  man.*' — (Yol.  iii.,  pp. 
21—25.) 

The  picture  of  the  party  would  be  incomplete 
without  that  of  the  beautiful,  high-minded,  and 


aocompUshed  woman,  who  was  the  social  centre  of 
the  party,  who  inspired  its  most  generous  resolu- 
tions, who  was  its  noblest  martyr,  whose  pen  has 
made  it  known  and  honored,  and  whose  life  and 
writings  are  the  truest  type  of  the  state  of  mind  in 
which  the  party  had  its  origin.  We  shall  not 
extract  any  portion  of  M.  de  Lamartine's  narrative 
of  a  life,  wldch  the  Memoirs  of  Mde.  Roland  have 
made  ^miliar  to  every  reader.  We  think  that  in 
some  respects  M.  de  Lamartine  does  her  less  than 
justice.  He  appears  to  have  some  disposition  to 
attribute  her  republican  vehemence  to  recollections 
of  the  mortifications  which  she  had  experienced, 
when  Insulted  by  sristocratic  condescension,  or 
contemplating  irom  the  attic,  in  which  she  visited 
her  friend,  the  epleadcft  of  the  Court  of  Yersailles. 
The  tone  of  Madame  Roland's  writings  does  not 
justify  this  harsh  suspicion.  She  had  the  opinions 
and  passions  of  her  times ;  and  with  the  ardor  of 
her  character  and  her  sex  exaggerated  her  repub- 
lican hopes,  and  her  resentment  against  the  imag- 
inary crimes  of  kings. 

Such  were  the  leading  persons  in  the  party  of 
the  GUrondias— a  party  destined  to  play  a  brief  and 
brilliant  part  in  the  drama  of  the  revolution,  to 
exlubit  much  of  its  greatness,  to  be  involved  in 
many  of  its  most  grievous  errors,  and  in  some  of 
its  crimes,  to  perish  by  an  unjust  death,  and  to  suf- 
fer after  death  from  the  injustice  of  posterity. 
The  modem  historians  of  the  revolution,  under  the 
influence  of  a  kind  of  superstitious  veneration  for 
its  energy  and  vastness,  have  had  a  tendency  move 
or  less  openly  to  extol  those  of  the  actors  in  it, 
who  seem  to  have  most  entered  into  its  spirit  and 
{ttopelled  its  progress,  and  who  foUowed  its  course 
to  its  ukLnate  development  with  the  roost  unfaltei^ 
ing  constancy.  The  purity  of  the  motives  which 
actuated  the  Girondins  in  their  struggle  against 
anaiehy,  their  generous  sacrifice  of  power  and  Kfe 
to  the  cause  of  their  country  and  humanity,  are 
acknowledged  and  praised,  but  at  the  expense  of 
their  intellect  and  vigor :  their  onsuccessfbl  eflbils 
are  treated  as  indicating  feebleness  of  will  and 
shallowness  of  thought ;  and  we  are  taught  to  look 
on  them  vrith  no  less  contempt  than  pity,  as  a  host 
of  declaimers,  who  were  found  wholly  wanting  in 
oapadty  to  deal  with  the  realities  of  political  lifb. 
The  general  impression  produced  by  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine's  history  is  not  at  all  calculated  to  raise  the 
Girondins  from  this  unjust  depression.  Fot  unjust 
we  must  consider  it.  That  they  fhiled  in  the 
great  endeavor  to  guide  the  revolution,  that  Ihey 
fruled  through  great  and  culpable  mistakes,  tbelt 
story  deariy  proves.  They  have  no  pretension's 
to  bebng  to  that  higher  dass  of  statesmen,  who 
can  comprehend  the  mind  of  a  people  when  in  a 
state  of  revolutionary  ferment,  can  foresee  the  ten- 
dency of  ideas  and  the  course  of  events,  and  can 
by  their  wisdom  and  energy  direct  the  great  move- 
ment of  mankind  to  die  desired  end.  The  crisis 
with  which  they  had  to  deal  was  too  vast  for  them. 
But  we  must  not  from  that  conclude,  that  they 
were  puny  men.  Rare  among  the  sons  of  men  ia 
the  capacity  that  would  have  succeeded  where  they 
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(ailed  !  They  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the 
qualities  which  give  eminence  and  influence  in  free 
governments — an  eloquence  never  surpassed,  a 
soundness  and  largeness  of  views,  which  experi- 
ence would  have  gradually  rix>ened  into  statesman- 
like ability,  and  the  courage,  probity,  and  gener- 
osity, that,  by  commanding  respect,  and  inspiring 
confidence,  raise  men  to  be  the  leaders  of  their 
fellow-citizens.  Though  not  gifted  with  such 
energy  and  genius  as  could  bear  them  safely 
through  the  terrible  crisis  in  which  they  were 
placed,  we  may  confidently  say,  that  few  men  in 
modern  times  have  exhibited  a  fidrer  promise  of 
the  qualities  which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  set- 
tled government,  best  fit  their  possessors  for  the 
safe  and  useful  conduct  of  afiairs. 

The  misfortune  of  the  Girondins  was,  that, 
when  they  arrived  in  Paris,  and  suddenly  found 
themselves  the  leading  men  in  the  legislature, 
which  viras  to  conduct  twenty-five  millions  of  men 
through  a  revolution,  the  science  of  politics  was 
practically  unknown  to  them.  What  books  conld 
teaoh  they  had  learned ;  but  the  institutions  of  their 
oowntry  had  excluded  them  from  all  acquaintance 
with  public  business;  and  it  unfortunately  hap- 
pened that  hardly  one  of  theib  had,  by  his  previ- 
ous occupations,  acquired  any  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  managing  men.  They  shared  that  general 
indignation  against  the  abuses  of  the  old  system 
of  things  which  pervaded  the  whole  heart  of 
France  ;  their  minds,  like  those  of  most  of  their 
generation,  were  fraught  with  an  enthusiastic  rev- 
erence for  the  great  men  and  institutions  of  the 
ancient  republics ;  and  they  hoped  so  to  direct  the 
course  of  government  and  legislation,  as,  either 
under  the  newly  established  constitution,  or  under 
openly  republican  forms,  to  secure  to  their  coun- 
trymen the  imagined  blessings  of  demooraoy. 
They  found  no  leaders  to  whom  they  could  attach 
themselves.  The  prominent  men  of  the  late  As- 
sembly had  almost  disappeared  from  public  life ; 
nor  were  either  Bamave  or  La&yette,  who  were 
recognized  as  the  founders  and  principal  supporters 
of  the  new  constitution,  competent  to  mould  and 
inspire  a  party.  The  Girondins  were  left  to  their 
own  guidance.  New  to  public  life,  they  had  to 
bring  new  institutions  into  safb  and  steady  opera- 
tion, in  a  society  torn  to  pieces  by  the  violence  of 
the  changes  already  effected,  and  by  the  passions 
which  the  convulsion  had  excited. 

M.  de  Lamartine  thinks  that  the  original  error 
of  the  Girondins  was  in  not  at  once  proclaiming 
the  republic  on  the  meeting  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  It  is  only  as  the  next  best  course  to 
that,  that  he  thinks  they  should  have  made  a  more 
determined  and  sincere  effort  to  uphold  the  consti- 
tution of  1791.  The  course  suggested  by  M.  de 
Lamartine  would  have  been  infinitely  preferable  to 
that  actually  taken  by  the  Girondins.  But  we 
think  that  their  first  duty  was,  to  make  every 
effort  to  maintain  the  constitution  which  they 
found  established  ;  and  that  their  great  error  was, 
in  ever  resorting  to  insurrectionary  force  to  eflbct 


the  subversion  of  the  institutions  to  which  the 
nation  had  given  its  assent. 

For  we  cannot  think  that  the  constitution  of 
1791  was  so  utterly  impracticable,  but  that  pru- 
dence and  vigor  might  have  upheld  it  for  some  lit- 
tle time  until  the  public  mind  should  cool,  and  the 
amendments,  which  experience  might  prove  neces- 
sary could  be  cahnly  and  safely  applied.  A  single 
chamber  passing  laws  by  a  single  vote,  under  ^e 
influence  of  any  momentary  influence,  was  not 
calculated  to  continue  for  any  length  of  time  the 
legislative  institution  of  a  gi^t  and  civilized  na- 
tion. While  it  lasted,  it  must  have  been  turbu- 
lent and  democratic ;  but  the  instant  collision  into 
which  it  was  brought  with  the  royal  authority, 
recognized  by  the  constitution,  might,  it  would 
seem,  have  been  avoided,  had  the  right  use^  of  the 
prerogatives  vested  in  the  crown  been  understood 
and  enforced.  M.  de  Lamartine  thinks  rightly 
that  the  direct  course  of  difficulty  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  1791,  lay  not  in  the  want  of  power  in  the 
crown,  but  in  the  king's  possessing  an  amount  of 
authority  incompatible  with  the  other  providons  of 
the  constitution.  The  legal  independence  of  the 
other  branches  of  the  legislature,  which  is  secured 
to  the  executive  by  the  letter  of  the  British  con- 
stitution, would,  if  asserted  in  fact,  be  fatal  to  the 
stability  of  any  mixed  form  of  government.  Since 
the  establishment  of  parliamentary  government  in 
England,  its  compatibility  with  an  hereditary  mon- 
archy has  been  maintained  by  the  recognition  of 
the  principle,  that  the  ministers  of  the  executive 
must  always  be  taken  from  the  party  possessing 
the  actual  parliamentary  majority.  The  power  of 
the  crown  is  really  upheld,  not  by  its  legid  author- 
ity of  counteracting,  but  by  all  the  influences  which 
enable  it  to  modify,  the  will  of  parliament.  Of 
that  will,  resulting  firom  the  conflict  of  all  the  vari- 
ous influences  that  determine  its  character,  the 
executive  government  is  and  must  be  the  passive 
instrument.  The  democratic  elements  of  the  con- 
stitution of  1791  would  have  allowed  the  crown  to 
exercise  but  little  influence  in  the  legislature ;  and 
the  executive  authority  would  necessarily  have 
been  the  instrument  of  a  very  democratic  govern- 
ment. But  it  would  have  been  better  that  such 
should  be  the  case  than  that  anarchy  should  be 
inevitably  produced  by  the  conflict  between  the  two 
independent  wills  of  the  executive  and  the  legisla- 
ture. 

The  powers  which  the  constitution  of  1791 
vested  in  the  kuig  vrere  quite  sufficient  to  prove 
formidable  obstacles  to  the  power  of  the  legislature. 
He  possessed  a  suspensive  veto  on  all  its  acts, 
which,  in  the  emergencies  of  a  revolution  and  a 
war,  was  quite  as  eflfectual  as  a  more  complete 
authority.  He  was  entrusted  vrith  the  uncontrolled 
nomination  of  all  the  ministers,  and  of  every  officer 
of  the  civil  and  military  service  of  the  kingdom. 
He  enjoyed  a  civil  list  of  a  million  sterling,  of 
which  the  disposal  rested  wholly  in  his  pleasure. 
It  was  impossible  that  a  free  people  and  a  sover- 
eign legislature  oould  long  leave  audi  powers  in 
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botdle,  or  eren  suspected  liands.  The  only  ehanoe 
for  the  maintenftDce  of  the  royal  authority  lay  in 
placing  it  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  nation. 
The  king  should  at  once  ha?e  waived  the  inde- 
pendent exercise  of  prerogatiTes,  which  he  could 
not  exert  in  opposition  to  the  national  will,  with- 
out the  downfidl  of  the  whole  system.  He  should 
have  taken  the  ministers  pomted  out  hy  the  domi- 
nant party  in  the  Assembly ;  abstained,  in  conform- 
ity with  the  inrariaUe  practice  of  the  English 
constitution,  from  exercising  the  veto  placed  in  his 
hands ;  and  laid  the  accounts  of  his  civil  list  before 
the  Assembly.  The  just  judgment  of  mankind 
would  have  relieved  him  of  all  moral  responsibility 
for  the  formal  acts  done  in  pursuance  of  a  deliber- 
ate renunciation  of  powers  which  could  not  be 
fireely  exercised  without  compromising  the  public 
tranquillity.  The  whole  present,  as  well  as  Ihture, 
responsibility  of  government  and  legislation  would 
have  been  thrown  on  the  Assembly;  and  the 
executive  authority,  avowedly  the  ^me  of  the  con- 
fliet,  and  the  instrument  of  the  successful  party, 
would  have  been  removed  beyond  the  possibility 
of  oollision  with  the  people.  Free  ftom  reproach 
for  all  the  ills  that  might  result  from  the  mistakes 
car  violence  of  ftctions,  the  king  might  hare  pre- 
•nved  the  existence  of  the  monarchy ;  and  when 
all  parties  had  ultimately  weakened  and  discredited 
each  other,  or  any  one  of  them  had  succeeded  in 
establishing  itself  in  power,  might,  in  either  event, 
have  availed  himself  of  the  exhaustioa  of  the 
nation,  or  of  the  restoration  of  order,  to  reassert 
the  rights  and  consolidate  the  power  of  the  crown 
Unfortunately,  the  di^Kisition  of  the  court  in- 
duced the  deposed  monarch  rather  to  avail  himself 
of  any  fragment  left  him  out  of  the  wreck  of  his 
former  authority,  than,  by  wise  concessions,  to 
prepare  for  a  future  recovery  of  the  whole.  The 
picture  which  M.  de  Lamartine  gives  of  the  char- 
acter, and  his  narratite  of  the  conduct  of  this  un- 
hai^y  prince,  leave  such  an  impression  of  his 
extraonUnary  weakness,  that,  fearful  as  were  the 
necessary  perils  of  the  revolution,  we  cannot  but 
fed  that  their  fetal  result  was  mainly  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  incapacity  of  Louis.  Bieaning  well,  without 
s  thought  of  vengeance  or  triumph,  and  sincerely 
desirous  of  the  public  good,  his  mere  weakness 
piodueed  the  appearance,  and  even  the  actual  ef- 
fect, of  the  worst  designs,  and  the  deepest  perfidy. 
With  no  notion  of  the  state  of  afiirs — no  concep- 
tion of  the  course  which  he  ought  to  adopt — he 
depended  entirely  on  the  suggestions  of  others. 
He  took  everybody's  advice  :  the  worst  parasites, 
the  most  open  opponents,  were  in  turn  resorted  to 
by  him.  Unable  to  discriminate  between  good 
and  bad  counsels,  he  followed  one  man's  advice 
to-day,  and  held  language  in  conformity  with  it ; 
and  the  next  day  took  the  directly  opposite  course, 
and  used  language  which  gave  a  character  of  false- 
hood to  the  words  which  he  had  uttered  the  day 
before.  No  one  could  trust,  no  one  could  fix,  and, 
consequently,  no  one  could  efiectually  guide  or 
serve  him.  Among  all  those  who  principally  di- 
nded  him,  there  was  not,  as  M.  de  T<amartine 


says,  one  man  who  could  understand,  much  less 
one  who  was  capable  of  resisting,  the  revolution* 
He  was  chiefly  under  the  influence  of  the  queen ; 
and  he  could  hardly  have  been  under  worse.  M. 
de  Lamartine's  pity  for  the  sufferings  of  Marie 
Antoinette — his  admiration  of  her  beauty  and  cour- 
age, do  not  blind  him  to  her  feults.  She  had  the 
tact  that  could  conciliate  individuals,  and  the  intre- 
pidity which  bore  her  nobly  through  personal 
emergencies ;  but  she  had  none  of  the  poUtica] 
knowledge  or  genius — none  of  the  patient  cour- 
age, which  would  have  enabled  her  to  give  a  wise 
direction  to  the  feeble  mind  of  her  husband.  Per- 
sonal resentments  and  predilections  forever  out- 
weighed the  dictates  of  policy ;  and  the  vehemence 
and  quidmess  of  her  impulses  rendered  her  energy 
as  fickle  as  the  king's  weakness. 

*'  Measures  of  vigor,  corruption  of  the  Assembly, 
sincere  adoption  of  the  constitution,  attempts  at  re- 
sistance, an  attitude  of  royal  dignity,  repentance, 
weakness,  terror,  and  flight,  all  were  conceived, 
tried,  prepared,  determined  upon,  abandoned  the 
same  day.  Women,  so  sublime  in  their  self-devo* 
tion,  are  rarely  capable  of  the  steadiness  of  purpose 
and  the  coolness  necessary  to  a  plan  of  policy. 
Thehr  policy  is  in  their  heart ;  their  feelings  act  too 
closely  on  their  reason.  Of  all  the  loysl  virtues, 
they  have  none  but  courage :  they  rise  ofien  to  he- 
roes, never  to  ststesmen.  The  (jueen  was  an  ad- 
ditional example  of  this.  She  did  the  king  much 
mischief:  gifted  with  more  ability,  more  soul,  more 
character,  her  superiority  served  only  to  inspire  him 
with  confidence  in  fetal  counsels.  She  was  at  once 
the  charm  of  his  nusfortunes,  and  the  genius  of  his 
ruin.  She  led  him  step  by  step  to  the  scaflbld,  but 
she  mounted  it  with  him.''  ^ 

Every  act  of  the  court  during  the  year  that 
passed  between  the  acceptance  of  the  constitution 
and  the  10th  of  August,  1799,  aided  and  precipi- 
tated the  catastrophe.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  they  formed  one  long  treason  against  the  con- 
stitution to  which  the  king  had  sworn.  Through- 
out, the  king  had  two  ministries ;  th#  one  avowed 
and  responsible  to  the  nation,  the  other  consisting 
of  such  men  as  Calonne  and  the  Baron  de  Breteui), 
who  were  organizing,  under  the  king's  auspices, 
the  invasion  of  France  by  the  emigrants  and  for- 
eign powers,  and  thus  fomenting  the  two  main 
causes  of  the  destruction  of  the  monardiy.  The 
emigration  was  the  master  evO  ;  it  stripped  France 
of  the  Tcry  class,  whose  presence  in  their  own 
country  would  have  been  the  most  efiectual  support 
to  the  throne.  A  small  portion  even  of  the  20,000 
emigrants,  whom  our  author  states  to  have  been  at 
one  time  in  arms  on  the  frontier,  might  have  baflHed 
any  of  the  decisive  movements  Of  the  revolution. 
The  course  pursued  by  the  emigrants,  coupled  vritk 
the  hostile  preparations  of  the  foreign  powers,  ex 
cited  to  the  utmost  pitch  the  slarm  and  anger  of 
the  French  people.  The  court,  though  theb  safety 
depended  on  the  removal  of  all  causes  of  excite- 
ment, could  not  abstain  from  encouraging  the  in- 
vaders. They  did  it  unsteadily,  it  is  true.  A 
fevorable  vote,  or  any  mark  of  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  Assembly,  or  any  demonstration  of  pop- 
ular fevor,  would  at  any  time  raise  the  kinff't 
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hopes,  and  make  him  write  off  to  his  agents  at 
Coblentz  to  discontinue  their  hostile  preparations. 
The  next  day  came  some  encroachment  by  the 
Assembly,  or  some  insult  from  the  mob  around  his 
palace,  and  he  had  no  hope  but  in  the  success  of 
the  invasion.  His  acts  too  constantly  justified  the 
suspicions  of  the  people.  The  ministers  of  his 
choice  were  enemies  of  the  revolution  ;  and  those 
whom  the  popular  feeling  for  awhile  forced  on  him, 
were  speedily  dismissed  from  his  councils.  The 
strong  measures  to  which  the  Assembly  had  recourse 
for  what  we  cannot  but  regard  as  justifiable  pur- 
poses of  self-defence,  were  obstructed  by  his  unwise 
exercise  of  his  veto.  His  large  revenue  was  un- 
doubtedly applied  to  purposes  inconsistent  with 
good  faith  and  the  public  interest ;  and  the  mystery 
in  which  the  expenditure  of  the  civil  list  was  kept, 
of  course  led  to  suspicions  which  went  fiur  beyond 
the  truth. 

It  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  a  task  of  great 
dUliculty  for  the  leaders  of  a  popular  party  to  up- 
hold the  constitution  in  despite  of  the  public  excite- 
ment, and  of  the  impulse  given  to  it  hy  the  suicidal 
conduct  of  the  court.  But  the  Girondiiis  cannot 
be  relieved  from  the  charge  of  having  aggravated 
the  intrinsic  difiiculties  of  the  state  of  af&irs  by 
their  own  errors.  They  commenced  the  session 
of  the  Assembly  by  petty  encroachments  on  the 
royal  dignity,  which  lowered  the  authority,  and 
irritated  the  feelings  of  the  king.  They  then  com- 
mitted the  far  graver  fault  of  encouraging  the  war- 
like feeling  of  the  country,  and  of  forcing  on  the 
war  with  Austria,  which  prudence  might  have 
averted,  or,  at  any  rate,  postponed.  To  avoid  or 
postpone  it  was  the  obvious  interest,  not  merely 
of  their  party,  but  of  their  principles.  They 
looked,  however,  only  to  their  immediate  object — 
the  coercion  of  the  court ;  and  by  bringing  on  a 
war  for  that  purpose,  they  swelled  and  prolonged 
an  excitement,  which  was  sure  to  frustrate  all  their 
ulterior  schemes  of  tranquil  government.  The 
bright  period  of  Robespierre's  history  is  that  of 
bis  determined  opposition  to  this  war.  His  popu- 
larity, and  his  exertions  in  the  Jacobin  Club,  for 
a  month  counterbalanced  the  public  feeling,  the 
effotta  of  the  Girondins,  and  the  viplenoe  of  the 
popular  agitators.  It  was  in  the  long  and  angry 
discussion  of  this  subject,  that  he  was  for  the  first 
time  brought  into  violent  collision  with  the  Giron- 
dins, especially  with  Brissot ;  and  it  is  a  remarka- 
Ue  proof  of  his  extraordinary  ability,  that  while 
asserting  the  unpopular  cause,  he  greatly  aug^ 
mented  his  own  popularity,  and  weakened  that  of 
his  rivals,  who  were  lending  themselves  to  the 
passions  of  the  people. 

But  the  capital  error  of  the  Girondins  was  their 
rapture  with  Dumouriez.  The  only  diance  of 
maintaining  the  ooqstitution  lay  in  strengthening  a 
popular  minister,  and  enabling  him  to  keep  the 
executive  in  harmony  with  the  Assembly.  Nar- 
bonne  was  the  first  oif  the  ministers  of  Louis  who 
thought  of  establishing  his  ministry  on  the  oonfi- 
deace  of  the  Assembly.  His  ill-soooesB  resojitad 
•ol  M  much  firom  hit  own  sets,  as  fiom  his  inabil- 


ity to  disarm  the  suspicions  excited  against  him  by 
his  aristocratic  birth,  and  firom  the  unpopularity  of 
the  party  to  whieh  he  was  supposed  to  owe  his  el- 
evation. Unsupported  by  the  Assembly,  he  was 
dismissed  by  the  king,  who,  in  his  turn,  distrusted 
him  on  account  of  his  popular  professions.  Du- 
mooriez  sought  to  attain  the  same  object  as  Nar- 
bonne,  under  more  favorable  droumstanoes,  and 
with  far  greater  qualifications.  Elevated  to  office 
by  the  influence  of  the  Girondins,  he  had  the  sa- 
gacity to  take  the  only  course  that  would  have 
enabled  ihem  to  consolidate  their  power ;  apd  their 
misfortutte  was,  that  in  the  man  whom  they  had 
taken  as  an  instrument,  they  did  not  discern,  or 
would  not  recognise,  the  qua^ties  that  they  wanted 
in  a  leader. 

Dumouriei  had  described  the  true  policy  to  be 
pursued  by  the  king,  in  a  phrase  which  he  used 
a  short  time  before  his  accession  to  office.  *'  If  I 
were  king  of  France,  I  would  baffle  all  these  pit>- 
ties  by  putting  mfec*!  at  the  head  of  the  revolu- 
tion.'' And  on  this  principle  he  acted  for  a  time 
most  successfully,  winning  the  confidence  of  the 
king  and  queen  in  spite  of  their  strong  preposses- 
sions against  him  ;  humoring  the  Jacobins  by  going 
at  once  to  their  sittings,  and  with  the  cap  of  lib- 
erty on  his  head,  explaining  to  them  the  principles 
on  which  he  intended  to  govern  ;  taking,  in  all  Ua 
measures,  a  strong  popular  and  national  line  ;  exe- 
cuting his  plans  with  energy  and  skill ;  and  using 
his  influence  with  the  king  and  queen  to  obtam  the 
withdrawal  of  the  veto  from  decrees  which  had 
passed  the  Assembly*  No  policy  could  have  be«i 
better  adapted  to  promote  the  inta^sts  of  the  Gi- 
rondins, as  well  as  those  of  the  country.  Personal 
diflbrenoes  seem  to  have  oocasioned  the  hte$tk 
between  them  and  Dumouriea.  Madame  Roland 
detected  his  ambition,  and  inspired  suspicions  of 
him,  which  Dumouriea  oafbrtunately  eoi^imed  by 
manners  and  morali^  savoring  so  much  of  the  old 
regime  as  to  shock  the  repnbhcan  puritanism  of  the 
Girondins.  His  commanding  tone  and  superior 
abilities  gave  umbsage  to  his  colleagues;  whfle 
he,  on  the  other  hand,  grew  impatient  of  their 
narrow  viewa  and  want  of  practical  skill.  In  the 
yehement  dissensions  which  at  this  time  broke  out 
between  the  Girondins  and  the  yet  more  extreme 
section  of  the  revolutionists,  he  thought  he  saw 
the  means  of  obtaining  suppcnrt  for  his  pdicy  in  the 
event  of  a  rupture  with  his  old  supporters.  He 
accordingly  entered  into  close  communication  with 
Danton,  in  whom  he  found  a  sagaoity  and  vigor 
congenial  to  his  own.  Emboldened. by  the  pros- 
pect of  assistance  from  the  Jacobins,  he  enoooraged 
the  king  to  disnuss  the  three  Girondin  ministers, 
Roland,  Clavi^ree,  and  Servan  ;  and  was  prepared, 
by  giving  efi^  to  a  thoroughly  popular  policy,  to 
defy  the  anger  of  the  majority  who  supported  the 
dismiwed  minivers.  In  this  attempt  he  was 
baffled  l^  the  king's  refusid  to  sanction  the  decree 
against  the  refhtetory  priests,  and  resigned.  Wi^ 
his  retirement  from  offlce  vanished  the  last  hope 
of  a  popular  ministry.  The  king  was  driven  to 
take  his  ministeiB  from  the  known  opponents  tf 
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the  revolation ;  md  the  Girondins,  inflamftd  by 
persooal  moriifioation,  and  giving  way  to  a  bound- 
less distrust  of  the  court,  directed  their  attacks 
against  the  existence  of  the  monarchy. 

The  dismissal  of  the  Girondin  ministers  was 
followed,  in  a  few  days,  by  the  outrages  of  the 
20th  June,  1702,  the  guilt  of  which  principally 
rests  with  Petion.  The  momentary  reaction  which 
these  outrages  provoked,  was  neutralized  by  Lafoy- 
ette*s  imprudent  manifestation,  and  by  the  advance 
of  the  allies  on  Paris.  The  Girondins  and  Jaco- 
bins snspended  their  disputes  for  a  time,  in  order 
to  unite  against  the  refractory  general  and  the 
invading  enemy.  The  leaders  of  the  Assembly 
threw  off  all  diBguise  of  attachment  to  the  consti- 
tution ;  and  Vergniaud,  in  his  memorable  speech 
on  the  '^  Dangers  of  the  Country,"  openly  broached 
the  deposition  of  the  king.  The  levy  of  troops  to 
serve  against  the  invading  armies  was  made  the 
pretext  for  filling  Paris  with  a  revolutionary  force. 
Barbaroux  brought  up  the  Marseillais.  On  the 
ether  hand,  the  court  prepared  their  means  of 
defence.  The  excitement  grew,  as  the  two  parties 
found  themselves  face  to  face.  The  popular  fury 
broke  forth  into  multiplied  and  ferocious  outrages 
on  the  real  or  supposed  adherents  of  the  court. 
Suddenly  the  insane  proclamation  signed  by  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  as  general  of  the  invading 
army,  made  its  appearance  in  Paris.  Not  a  mo- 
ment was  to  be  lost  in  taking  the  powe^  of  gov- 
ernment out  of  the  hands  of  a  court  who  were,  in 
reality,  counting  every  stage  of  ihe  Prussian  march 
as  a  day  nearer  to  their  deliverance.  The  insur- 
rection of  the  10th  of  August  took  place.  The 
court  had  considerable  means  of  resistance  at  their 
disposal ;  but  by  a  succession  of  mistakes  and  mis- 
efaances  they  allowed  the  well-directed  resources 
of  the  mob  to  obtain  an  easy  triumph.  The  king 
left  his  palace,  and  the  monarchy  was  abolished. 

Of  all  these  remarkable  incidents  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine  has  given  graphic  and  stirring  descriptions. 
The  wild  elements  of  the  insorrectbnary  fnce  of 
Paris  are  brought  before  our  eyes.  We  have  the 
various  picturesque  biographies  of  Saoterre,  Saint- 
Humgne,  Theroigne  de  Mericourt,  and  the  other 
strange  leaders  of  that  terrible  host.  It  was  in  a 
lone  house  at  Charenton  that  all  these  movements 
were  planned.  There  the  details  of  the  10th  of 
August  were  concerted  on  the  night  of  the  arrival 
of  the  MarseiUais,  amid  the  terrors  of  a  memorable 
thunder-storm.  The  electric  fluid  vras  everywhere 
attracted  by  the  crosses  which  occupied  the  high- 
est pinnacles,  or  stood  isolated  on  the  roadsides ; 
and  the  next  morning  the  ground  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Paris  was  fiiund  ominously  strewn  with 
the  prostrated  emblems  of  religion. 

Of  the  10th  of  August  itself  we  have  a  very 
minute  narrative.  The  first  sketch  is  taken  torn 
an  aooooBt  given  by  Lucile,  the  yonng  wife  of 
CamiDe  Desmonfins,  who  describes  the  evening 
and  night  of  the  9th,  and  morning  of  the  10th, 
which  she  passed  at  Danton^s  house,  in  company 
with  his  wife.  Here  we  have  the  insurrection  as 
it  eame  home  to  the  families  of  those  who  had  oon- 


spbred  the  movemeut;  the  reckless  excitement 
produced  by  the  anticipation ;  the  fears  that  grad- 
ually thickened  as  the  reality  began  to  exhibit 
itself,  and  armed  bands  began  to  pass ;  as,  one  by 
one,  firiend  and  husband  armed  himself  to  take 
part  in,  the  fray,  and  as  the  appalling  clang  of  the 
tocsin  surmounted  the  din;  the  night  of  agony 
watched  through  by  the  women,  crouching,  listen- 
ing, and  wailing,  until  they  fainted  at  the  sound 
of  the  <cannon.  Danton  alone  is  calm ;  afVer  hav- 
ing eet  the  whde  in  motion,  he  leaves  its  details 
to  take  their  chance  in  the  hands  of  the  subordi- 
nate but  more  immediate  agents,  and  goes  quietly 
to  bed. 

Then  we  are  taken  through  the  same  awful 
night  as  it  was  passed  by  the  royal  fimiily  in  the 
Tttileries,  with  the  dreaded  momitig  breaking  oo 
them  amid  the  first  notes  of  assault  and  the  prepar- 
ations for  defence.  The  king  makes  his  appear- 
ance, worn  and  haggard,  with  his  dress  disordered, 
and  his  manner  exhibiting  the  confusion,  not  of 
fear,  but  of  shjmess.  The  queen  preserves  her 
haughty  air,  and  intrepid  spirit ;  which  is  only 
broken  by  the  firuitleesness  of  her  eflbrts  to  inspire 
her  husband  with  the  energy  required  by  the  cri- 
sis. She  sees  him  commence  his  review  of  the 
troops ;  her  hopes  rise  with  the  shouts  of  *'  Vive 
le  Roi!"  raised  by  the  gentlemen  who  fill  the 
palace,  and  by  the  royal  battalions  in  ihe  courts ; 
ihey  are  dashed  when  the  king,  instead  of  assum- 
ing the  bearing  and  uttering  the  few  bold  words 
that  would  have  stimulated  his  defenders,  stammers 
forth  one  or  two  disjointed  purposeless  phrases, 
which  only  communicate  to  others  his  own  irreso- 
lution ;  and  they  are  finally  extinguished  as  she 
sees  him  return  amid  hisses  from  his  luckless  cir- 
cuit of  the  gardens,  while  band  after  band  of  the 
national  guards  march  over  and  range  themselvea 
with  the  assailants.  We  accompany  the  fimiily  in 
their  mournful  passage  to  the  Assembly,  and  during 
the  mortal  agony  of  those  sixteen  hours  passed,  in 
the  narrow,  heated  box  of  the  logographe.  The 
king  eats,  drinks,  and  chats  with  the  deputies ; 
the  queen  sits  silent,  exhausted,  vanquished ;  her 
countenance  flushed  with  the  mortification  of 
defeat,  but  still  lit  up  with  unyielding  pride  and 
resentment.  The  cannon  sounds  dose ;  the  Swiss 
are  said  to  be  victorious ;  the  deputies  swear  to  die 
at  their  poets.  This  hope,  too,  passes  away ;  the 
victorious  mob  enters  to  announce  its  triumph,  and 
parade  its  trophies.  The  royal  captives  are  doomed 
to  sit  through  the  long  debate  in  which  they  hear 
their  fate  discussed,  and  their  downfall  decided ; 
and  are  then  finally  dismissed  to  prison.  We  give 
but  a  faint  outline  of  the  startling  picture  drawn  by 
M.  de  Lamartine ;  the  reader  who  would  receive 
the  full  impression  of  its  eflect  must  read  the  work 
itself. 

The  Girondins,  when  they  had  triumphed  over^ 
the  monarchy,  seemed  at  first  scared  by  their  own 
success.  They  scrupled  at  once  to  prodaim  the 
republic ;  and  not  only  left  the  reeponsibility  pf 
doing  so  to  a  convention  to  be  immediately  suxft- 
moned,  but  excited  in  the  mean  time  the  distn^ft 
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of  the  Tietorious  people  by  votes,  which  seemed  to 
indicate  an  intention  of  maintaining  the  institution 
of  royalty.  The  dlBnussed  mimsters  were  replaced 
in  office---the  real  power,  however,  was  at  once 
engrossed  by  Danton ;  who  now  stood  forward  for 
the  first  time  in  a  prominent  position,  as  minister 
of  jostice,  and  immediately  asserted  his  incontesta- 
ble superiority  over  lus  colleagues.  In  truth,  he 
wielded  the  whole  Executive  authority,  because  he 
had  organized  it,  and  called  it  into  action.  When 
the  Girondins,  after  the  10th  of  August,  found  that 
the  result  of  their  efforts  had  been  to  make  Danton 
and  the  commune  rulers  over  them,  they  wero 
taught  too  late  how  grievously  they  had  erred 
with  respect  to  the  course  which  they  had  pursued 
for  the  subversion  of  the  monarohy.  They  had 
originally  assaUed  that  institution,  in  the  vain  im- 
agination that  government  might  be  pulled  down 
and  built  up  again  by  the  mere  power  with  which 
oratory  sways  an  assembly  and  excites  a  people. 
They  understood  nothing  of  the  process  by  which 
the  popular  force  was  to  be  organized  and  directed ; 
and  when  they  at  last  determined  on  an  insurrec- 
tion, they  had  recourse  to  Danton  and  the  com- 
mune to  furnish  its  means.  The  insurrection  over, 
the  means  remained  at  die  disposal  of  those  who 
had  created  them.  The  commune,  led  by  Dan- 
ton, Marat,  and  Robespierre,  and  embodied  in  the 
force  which  had  been  organized  under  Santerre, 
governed  Paris,  and,  through  Paris,  France. 
Happy  had  it  been  for  the  Girondins,  had  this 
lesson  taught  them,  that,  before  they  could  hope 
to  establish  an  orderly  republic,  in  place  of  the 
monarchy  which  they  had  destroyed,  they  must 
themselves  not  only  re-construct  the  machinery  of 
executive  government,  but  provide,  and  keep  in 
their  own  hands,  the  physical  means  by  which  its 
existence  was  to  be  maintained,  and  its  authority 
enforced.  Unfortunately,  to  ^e  end  of  their 
career,  they  seemed  to  conceive  that  they  were 
administering  an  established  government,  instead 
of  working  out  a  revolution ;  and  that  the  votes 
of  an  assembly  were  the  end,  and  speeches  the 
means  of  governing.  Too  late  they  learned  on 
the  seafibid  that  the  controversies  in  which  they 
had  engaged  were  only  to  be  settled  by  "  pike 
and  gun.^ 

The  reign  of  the  commune,  between  the  10th 
of  August  and  the  meeting  of  the  convention, 
derives  a  horrible  celebrity  from  the  massacres 
of  September.  M.  de  I^martine  has  been  at 
some  pains  to  collect  various  proofo  of  the  deliber- 
ation with  which  the  details  of  this  horrible 
butchery  were  concerted.  He  condemns  Marat  as 
having  instigated,  Danton  as  having  sanctioned, 
and  the  commune  as  having  perpetrated  it.  Ex- 
eoses  which  have  been  oflered  for  it,  he  rejects 
with  scorn. 

'*  History,"  he  nyB,  "  should  represent  the  eon- 
science  of  mankind.  The  voioe  of  that  conscience 
will  ever  condemn  Danton.  It  has  been  said  that 
he  saved  his  country  and  the  revolution  by  these 
measures,  and  that  our  victories  are  their  excuse. 
This  is  the  error  into  whieh  he  fell.    A  people  that 


has  need  to  intoxicate  itself  with  Mood  in  order  to 
impel  it  to  defend  its  country,  must  be  a  people  of 
sooundreb  and  not  a  people  of  heroes.  Heroism  is 
the  very  reverse  of  assassination.  As  for  our  revo- 
lution. Its  presHgt  was  in  its  justice  and  its  morality. 
This  massacre  went  to  tarnish  it  in  the  eyes  of  Eu- 
rope. Europe,  it  is  true,  did  raise  a  cry  of  horror ; 
but  horror  is  not  respect.  A  cause  is  never  served 
by  being  dishonored." 

And  he  compares  the  efiect  of  this  massacre  on 
the  character  of  the  revolution  to  that  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew  on  the  cause  of  the 
Chureh  of  Rome.  Sound  policy,  as  well  as  the 
moral  sense  of  mankind,  confirm  this  judgment. 
The  measures  originally  proposed  by  Danton  for 
seizing  the  persons  of  those  who  were  well  known  • 
to  be  disafl^cted  to  the  revolution,  might  be  justi- 
fied by  the  neoeasities  of  the  crisis.  The  com- 
mander of  a  besieged  city  is  authorized  to  deprive 
those  whom  he  knows  to  be  pk>tting  against  the 
public  safety,  of  the  power  of  doing  harm ;  and 
the  situation  of  Paris,  expecting  the  Prussians  al 
its  gates,  might  be  sufficient  warrant  for  the  im- 
prisonment even  of  thousands  of  suspected  coniqiir- 
ators.  But  the  oold-blooded  slaughter  of  disarmed 
prisonen  was  an  act  of  useless  as  well  as  revdting 
cruelty.  The  genius  of  Dumouriez  had  already 
saved  France.  The  bloody  license  given  to  the 
assassins  only  heightened  into  frenzy  the  passions 
of  the  populace.  It  maddened  them  to  fresh  acta 
of  violence,  and  deterred  all  men  of  justice  and 
moderation  from  taking  any  further  part  in  con- 
nection with  persons  who  had  made  such  crimes  a 
part  of  their  policy.  The  guilt  reooiled  on  Danton 
and  the  revolution.  It  forever  separated  him  from 
the  party,  by  whose  support  he  might  have  gov- 
erned France ;  and  it  was  found  to  have  paialyied 
his  arm,  when  the  time  came  in  which  he  wished 
to  put  a  stop  to  violence,  and  restore  the  rule  of 
humanity  and  reason. 

A  curious  anecdote  is  given  by  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine,  on  the  authority  of  a  surviving  friend  of 
Robespierre  and  St.  Just,  whose  name  unfortn- 
nately  is  kept  back.  We  could  wish  to  be  able  to 
estimate  the  degree  of  foundation  for  a  story  which 
casts  a  singular  light  on  the  strange  character  of 
Robespierre.  At  the  period  of  the  missagro  he 
was  a  member  of  the  conunnne ;  but,  seeing  the 
turn  afiairs  were  taking,  had  for  some  days  fore- 
borne  to  attend  its  meetings.  He  had  no  share 
in  what  was  done ;  had  no  power  of  preventing  it. 
As  in  the  case  of  preceding  movements,  he  did 
nothing,  blamed  what  was  being  done,  but  let  it 
go  on ;  and  when  done,  took  it  as  a  necessary  step 
in  the  revolution,  and  defended  it. 

"  On  the  9d  of  September,  at  eleven  o*clock  at 
night,  Robespierre  and  St.  Just  went  out  together 
from  the  Jacobins,  exhausted  by  the  roentM  and 
bodily  fotigoe  of  an  entire  day  passed  in  tnmukvona 
debates,  and  big  with  so  terrible  a  nurht.  St.  Just 
lived  in  a  small  lodging  in  the  Roe  Ste.  Anne,  not 
for  from  the  house  of  the  joiner  Duplay,  where  Ro- 
bespierre resided.  Talking  over  the  events  of  the 
day,  and  what  was  threatened  for  the  morrow,  the 
two  friends  reached  the  door  of  St.  Just's  hoose* 
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Robe^ierre,  absorbed  in  bis  own  thonghts,  went  up 
to  the  young  man's  room  in  order  to  continue  the 
oonversation.  St.  Just  flung  his  clothes  on  a  chair, 
and  prepared  to  go  to  sleep.  '*  What  are  you 
doing?'*  said  Robespierre.  **  I  am  going  to  bed/' 
answered  St.  Just.  *'  What !  can  you  think  of 
sleeping  on  such  a  night!"  replied  Robespierre. 
'*  Do  you  not  hear  the  tocsin  1  Do  you  not  know 
that  this  night  will  probably  be  the  last  for  thousands 
of  our  fellow-creatures,  who  are  men  at  the  moment 
you  go  to  sleep,  and  will  be  corpses  when  you 
wake?" 

St.  Just  answered  with  one  of  the  common-places 
of  the  day,  and  went  to  sleep.  Early  the  next 
morning  when  he  woke,  he  saw  Robespierre  pac- 
ing up  and  down  the  room,  and  every  now  and 
then  pressing  his  face  close  to  the  window  to  watch 
the  daybreak,  and  listen  to  the  sounds  in  the  street. 
St.  Just  asked  him  what  brought  him  back  so  early, 
and  found  to  his  astonishment  that  be  had  not  l^ 
the  spot  all  night. 

**  Sleep !"  said  Robespierre ;  <*  what !  while  hun- 
dreds of  assassins  were  cutting  the  throats  of  thon- 
sands  of  victims,  and  while  blood,  whether  pure  or 
impure,  was  running  like  water  in  the  gutter !  O 
no,"  he  continued,  m  a  deep  voice  and  with  a  sar- 
castic smile  on  his  lips,  *'  I  have  not  been  to  bed, 
but  have  watched,  like  remorse  or  crime;  ay,  I 
have  been  guilty  of  the  weakness  of  not  sleeping ; 
but  Danton,  he  has  slept !" 

The  instigators  of  the  10th  of  August  cannot  be 
acquitted  of  having  caBed  into  activity  that  spirit 
which  produced  the  massacres  of  September.  But 
we  must  not  deny  to  the  Girondins  the  honor  due 
to  them.  As  soon  as  they  recovered  £rom  ihe 
first  stupor  into  which  this  gigantic  crime  threw 
all  France,  they  raised  their  voice  in  loud  and  un- 
compromising denunciation  of  it.  Roland,  while 
the  carnage  was  going  on,  exhausted  whatever 
means  he  could  command  to  stop  it ;  but  both  he 
and  Petion  were  utterly  powerless.  In  proclama- 
tions, in  letters,  and  in  protests,  Roland,  at  the 
imminent  peril  of  his  life,  continued  his  war  with 
the  commune.  Indignant  at  the  enormity  of  the 
crime  itself,  at  the  discredit  cast  by  it  on  the  re- 
public, and  at  the  predominance  given  to  both  the 
most  anarchical  doctrines  and  the  most  worthless 
men,  the  Girondins  now  perceived  the  necessity  of 
cheeking  the  progress  of  disorder.  From  being 
the  leaders  of  the  movement,  and  the  InstigatorB 
of  insurrection,  they  came  in  a  few  weeks  to  be 
regarded  by  ihe  populace  as  the  connter-revolu- 
tionary  party,  against  whom  the  next  efforts  of 
the  friends  of  the  revolution  must  be  directed. 
From  this  time  the  hopes  of  every  friend  of  order 
and  humanity  rested  on  them  as  the  party  who 
would  put  an  end  to  ihe  turmoil  and  carnage  of  the 
revolution. 

The  aspect  of  afiairs  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
convention  on  the  SOth  of  September,  1793,  was 
most  favorable  to  the  Grirondins.  Though  the 
elections  of  Paris,  taking  place  in  the  very  days 
that  followed  the  massacre,  had  returned  a  depu- 
tation entirely  composed  of  Jacobins,  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  departments  had  been  elected  under 


very  different  feelings.  The  unanimoos  choice  of 
Petion  as  president  showed  the  disposition  of  the 
convention ;  and  the  Girondin  leaders  found  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  a  large  and  determined  ma- 
jority. Had  they  been  statesmen  as  well  as 
orators,  that  majority  and  the  public  opinion  of 
France  gave  them  the  means  of  establishing  their 
power.  But  they  entered  the  Assembly,  smarting 
with  mortification  at  their  recent  subjection  to  the 
commune ;  and  their  first  thought  was  how  they 
should  use  their  majority  to  throw  off  that  igno- 
minious yoke.  Instead  of  waiting  until  they  had 
consolidated  an  efficient  executive,  they  rushed  into 
the  contest,  unprovided  with  any  means  of  com- 
bating the  physical  force  of  their  antagonists.  They 
endeavored  at  once  to  bear  them  down  by  the 
weight  of  public  feeling.  Nor  did  they  cimfine 
themselves  to  the  legitimate  weapons  with  which 
a  good  cause  furnished  them.  There  were  rea- 
sons against  breaking  at  once  with  Danton.  They 
saw  in  Robespierre  their  most  formidable  antago- 
nist, and  were  probably  stimulated  by  vindictive 
recollections  of  their  bitter  confiicts  at  the  Jacobin 
Club.  They  accordingly  directed  the  main  finee 
of  their  attacks  agamst  the  one  public  man  who 
had  hitherto,  less  than  any  other,  participated  in 
any  of  the  disorders  of  the  revolution.  On  the 
strength  of  some  firantic  declamations  of  Marat, 
whom  they  endeavored  most  unfidrly  to  associate 
with  him,  and  of  the  foolish  talk  of  some  insignifi- 
cant demagogues,  they  gravely  accused  Robes- 
pierre of  aspiring  to  establish  a  dictatorship.  Such 
was  the  substance  of  the  charges  brought  against 
him  by  Barbaroux  and  Louvet.  The  accusation 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  himself, 
and  of  humbling  his  opponents  in  one  of  the  most 
skilful  and  triumphant  of  his  speeches.  Theee 
ill-judged  attacks  imparted  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  Girondins  a  character  of  petty  and  malignant 
rivalry,  subjected  them  to  the  mortification  of  defeat 
in  a  personal  conflict,  and  weakened  their  hdd  on 
the  majority  by  justly  dimimshing  its  confidence  in 
their  discretion. 

But  the  trial  of  the  king  soon  gave  a  more  seri- 
ous occupation  to  the  contending  parties.  Acta- 
ated  by  that  mistaken  notion  of  equity  which  in 
like  circumstances  brought  Charles  I.  to  the  block, 
the  voice  of  the  people  demanded,  as  a  matter  of 
equal  justice,  that  the  deposed  monarch  should  be 
subjected  to  the  same  fate  as  the  laws  of  treason 
would  in&llibly  have  inflicted  on  his  opponents, 
had  he  been  successful  in  the  contest.  None  of 
the  leading  men  of  either  party,  according  to  M. 
de  Lamartine,  shared  this  feeling,  or  desired  the 
death  of  Louis  ;  yet  each  consented,  each  exhib- 
ited a  rivalry  of  eagerness  to  sacrifice  the  victim, 
in  order  to  retain  its  hold  over  the  people.  The 
Girondins  therein  undoubtedly  sinned  the  most 
deeply  against  their  own  principles  and  policy.  But 
the  conduct  of  the  leaders  of  that  party  has  been 
too  hastily  ascribed  to  mere  cowardice.  They  did 
not,  in  truth,  so  much  abandon  their  own  views, 
as  they  made  an  ill-judged  attempt  to  gain  iheix 
object  by  indirect  means.  When  tha^point  camn 
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to  be  discussed  in  their  councils,  they  found  that 
they  were  opposed  by  some  of  the  principal  men 
of  their  own  party — by  Fonfrede,  Duces,  Barba- 
roux,  and  Buzot,  whose  republican  fanaticism  re- 
quired the  death  of  the  king.  Imagining  that, 
without  their  support,  they  would  be  unable  to 
save  the  king's  life,  they  adopted  a  plan  of  action 
suggested  by  Sieyes.  They  agreed  to  vote  for  his 
death,  but  to  subject  the  decree  of  the  convention 
to  ratification  by  the  primary  assemblies.  The 
plan,  supported  by  a  plausible  conformity  with 
democratic  principles,  was  obviously  impracticable. 
It  involved  the  prolonged  agitation  of  a  perilous 
question.  It  laid  the  Girondins  open  to  the  impu- 
tation of  wishing  to  create  dissension  between  the 
different  parts  of  France.  The  people  regarded 
it  as  a  trick.  The  votes  of  the  Gironde  decided 
the  judgment  of  death,  which  their  influence,  boldly 
exerted,  would,  in  all  human  probability,  have 
averted.  And  that  judgment  once  pronounced,  the 
expedient,  by  which  its  execution  was  to  have  been 
stayed,  was  unhesitatingly  rejected. 

The  speeches  of  Robespierre  contain  the  simple 
and  forcible  exposition  of  the  grounds  on  which  the 
execution  of  Louis  is  defensible  as  an  act,  not  of 
justice,  but  of  state  policy.  **  Louis  must  die  be- 
cause the  country  must  live."  The  ooble  reply 
of  Vergniaud  was  contradicted  by  his  vote.  M. 
de  Lamartine  temperately  examines  the  arguments 
on  both  sides,  and  his  conclusions  will  not  be  new 
to  any  Englishman  whom  the  earlier  precedent  in 
our  own  history  shall  have  ever  driven  upon  a  sim- 
ilar re-hearing. 

*'  E^austed  and  discredited  by  four  years  of  mi- 
equal  strqggle  with  the  nation,  twenty  times  placed 
at  the  mercy  of  his  people,  without  credit  with  the 
soldiery,  with  a  character  of  which  the  timidity  and 
indecision  had  been  repeatedly  proved,  fallen  fVom 
huniliatioo  into  hamUiatioo,  and  step  by  step  from 
the  height  of  his  throne  into  a  prison,  Louis  XYI. 
was  the  only  prince  of  his  race  to  whom  it  was  im- 
possible ever  again  to  dream  of  reigning.  Abroad 
he  was  discredited  by  his  concessions ;  at  home  he 
would  have  been  the  patient  and  inofibnsive  hostage 
of  the  republic,  the  ornament  of  its  triumphs,  the 
living  proof  of  its  majnianhiiity.  His  death,  on 
the  contrary,  altenatMl  mm  the  French  cause  that 
immense  portion  of  every  peopb  which  judge  human 
events  only  through  the  heart.  Human  nature  is 
merciful.  The  republic  forgot  that  it  gave  to  roy- 
alty a  character  of  martyrdom,  and  to  liberty  that 
of  vengeance.  It  thus  prepared  a  reaction  against 
the  republican  cause,  and  arrayed  on  the  side  of 
royalty  the  sensibility,  the  interest,  the  tears  of  a 
pcition  of  every  people.  Who  can  deny  that  pity 
for  the  fate  of  Louis  XYI.  and  his  family,  had  a 
great  part  in  the  revival  of  royalty  some  years 
aflert  Unsuccessful  causes  have  returns  of  favor 
pf  which  the  motives  are  oflen  to  be- found  only  in 
the  blood  of  the  victims  cruelly  sacrificed  by  the 
opposite  party.  Public  feeling,  when  once  moved 
by  a  sense  of  its  injustice,  is  only  set  at  rest  when 
it  is,  so  to  speak,  absolved  by  some  signal  and  un- 
expected reparation.  The  blood  of  Louis  XVI. 
was  in  every  treaty  which  the  powers  of  Europe 
contracted  for  the  purpose  of  branding  and  stifling 
the  republic ;  the  blood  of  Louis  XYI.  was  in  tho 
oil  which  consecrated  Napoleon  so  short  a  time 


af\er  all  the  vows  of  liberty ;  the  blood  of  Louis 
XYI.  was  in  the  monarchical  enthusiasm  which 
the  return  of  the  Bourbons  at  the  restoration  re- 
vived in  France ;  it  mingled,  even  in  1830,  in  that 
repugnance  to  the  name  of  republic  which  threw 
the  undecided  nation  into  the  arms  of  another  dy- 
nasty. It  is  republicans  who  should  most  deplore 
this  blood,  fur  it  is  their  cause  that  it  has  stained, 
and  it  is  that  blood  which  has  cost  them  the  repub- 
lic." 

The  details  of  this  catastrophe  afford  ample 
scope  for  the  descriptive  powers  of  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine. It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  his  moral  judg- 
ment, that  he  has  not  sought  to  heighten  the  ef- 
fect by  investing  the  sufferers  with  unreal  virtues. 
The  mournful  tale  of  the  imprisonment  in  the 
temple,  with  all  its  anguish  and  all  the  tortures 
inflicted  by  the  vulgar  insolence  of  the  gaolers — 
the  picture  of  the  king,  carried  along  to  his  trial, 
pale,  unshaved,  with  his  clothes  hanging  loosely  on 
his  attenuated  frame — and  the  last  agonies  of  his 
separation  from  his  family,  •sensibly  touch  our  pity. 
We  admire  the  calm  resignation  and  the  unfiling 
gentleness  which  characterized  his  whole  demeanor 
through  these  scenes  of  suffering,  and  dictated  the 
will  which  emanated  from  the  solitude  of  his  own 
thoughts.  But  the  impartial  narrative  lowers  our 
previous  conception  of  die  dignity  of  the  monarches 
deportment.  His  feeble  capacity  suggested  to  him 
the  expedients  by  which  an  ordinary  prisoner  en- 
deavors to  evade  his  condemnation,  instead  of  the 
passive  superiority  with  which  a  martyr  receives 
his  doom ;  and  we  cannot  help  recalling  the  stately 
silence  with  which  Charles  I.  rebuked  his  judges 
on  the  like  occasion. 

A  momentary  lull  followed  the  catastrophe ;  and 
then  the  deadly  war  of  the  two  contending  factions 
broke  forth  afresh.  During  the  first  months  of 
1793,  the  Girondins  assailed  the  commune,  and 
endeavored  to  discredit  the  Mountain  by  continuing 
to  associate  them  with  the  frantic  ebullitions  of 
Marat,  and  by  reviving  the  charges  of  dictatorial 
designs  against  Robespierre.  The  Mountain  re- 
torted with  accusations  of  counter-revolutionary 
projects  and  federalism.  The  Girondins,  favored 
by  the  Plain,  possessed  a  large,  and  it  must  be  said, 
a  steady  majority  in  the  convention.  Even  in 
Paris  they  conmianded  the  support  of  the  middle 
classes.  Their  party  occupied  all  tho  most  im- 
portant oflices  in  the  ministry.  The  successes  of 
Dumouriez  gave  glory  to  their  admmistration  of  the 
government;  and  they  relied  on  the  cooperation 
of  his  army  against  their  antagonists.  Roland  had 
funds  at  his  disposal  to  keep  the  newspapers  in 
pay,  and  circulate  the  views  of  his  party  throughout 
Fiance.  To  this  party  the  great  majority  of  the 
departments  adhered  most  warmly.  A  little  skill 
in  denizing  the  force  of  the  executive  government, 
and  patience  until  they  should  have  got  together 
the  means  of  acting  vnih  effect,  would  apparently 
have  insured  them  an  easy  and  certain  triumph. 
Danton,  anxious  to  clear  himself  from  the  guilt  of 
September,  and  to  erect  a  strong  and  respectable 
government,  was  ready  to  become  the  ally  of  the 
Girondins,  and  bring  to  their  aid  hi^  sagacitic.  his 
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ooonge,  and  the  taat  popular  force  which  he 
wielded.  Vergniaud,  and  other  leaders  of  the 
partj,  appreciated  the  yaloe  of  hie  aid,  and  the 
wisdom  of  temporizing  with  their  opponents. 
Their  wisdom  was  overruled.  The  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  party,  inflamed  by  the  counsels  of  Ma- 
dame Roland,  would  allow  of.no  truce  with  the 
advocates  of  anarchy  and  massacre.  Marat  was 
again  assailed ;  the  peo|^e  of  Ptjris  took  the  part 
of  that  furious  organ  of  their  passions  and  preju- 
dices ;  and  the  Mountain  defended  the  fiivorite  of 
the  people.  By  degrees  the  leaders  were  involved 
in  the  j^y  ;  and  Robespierre,  ren/Bwing  his  aoe»- 
sations  against  the  Girendins,  exasperated  the  peo- 
ple against  them.  ^ 

But  the  Girondins,  while  thus  provoking  the 
conflict,  made  no  prepacation  for  bringing  it  to  a 
successful  issue.  They  aUowed  their  fiieads  to 
be  successively  driven  from  the  chief  offices  of 
government,  and  to  be  replaced  by  men  indiflSnrent 
or  opposed  to  them,  at  the  same  time  that  all  the 
lower  offices  in  every  department  were  filled  with 
creatures  of  the  Jacobins.  They  even  permitted 
the  various  bodies  oifldSrh,  who  formed  a  mili- 
tary force  on  which  they  could  rely,  to  be  sent  out 
of  Paris,  until  they  were  left  without  any  means 
of  repressing  the  mob.  While  they  eihausted  the 
time  and  patience  of  the  convention  in  personal 
recriminations,  Danton  was  suffered  to  dioate  the 
policy  of  the  republic.  When  the  insurrection  of 
La  Vendue  broke  out,  the  majority  began  to  follow 
the  only  leader  who  seemed  to  have  matured  the 
measures  that  were  required  by  the  crisis ;  and, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Girondins,  at  his 
suggestion  the  convention  created  the  revolutionary 
tribunal,  and  voted  tiie  first  laws  against  the  arU- 
toerateSf  and  for  taxing  the  rich  in  order  to  arm 
the  people. 

In  \he  mean  time  the  commune  were  no  ways 
disposed  to  resign  their  power  io  the  GirondinB,  or 
leave  that  party  leisure  to  consolidate  afofoe  which 
might  control  them.  On  the  10th  of  March  an 
insurrectionary  movement  was  attempted,  with  the 
double  object  of  intimidating  the  convention,  and 
of  murdering  the  principal  Girondins  at  then:  own 
houses.  Timely  informatioa  enabled  the  men- 
aced deputies  to  frustrate  the  last  object ;  and  the 
energy  of  the  minister  Beumonville,  with  a  force 
of  fidkrh  from  Brest,  awed  the  assailants.  Dan- 
ton,  who  alone  could  organiie  a  deeisite  popular 
rising,  kept  aloof,  and,  indeed,  protected  the  Gi- 
rondins. 

This  uncertainty,  however,  could  not  long  last, 
in  face  of  the  increasing  dangers  of  the  TcpuMic. 
The  troubles  of  La  Vendue  grew  move  serious. 
The  French  army  was  defeated  and  driven  out  of 
Belgium ;  and  in  the  first  days  of  April  the  pnUic 
terror  rose  to  its  height  on  intelligence  of  the  de- 
fection of  Dumouriez.  The  ecmtending  parties 
sought  to  cast  on  each  t>ther  the  odium  of  connec- 
tion with  the  traitor.  The  Girondins,  Lasource 
and  Biroteau,  seized  the  first  occasion  of  making  a 
detailed  charge  against  Danton,  as  an  accomplice 
of  his  treason.     Enraged  and  alarmed  at  a  charge 


to  which  his  inthnate  relations  with  Dnmonriei 
gave  some  countenance,  Danton  saw  the  necessity 
of  throwing  himself  at  once  into  the  arms  of  the 
Mountain.  He  assailed  the  Girondins  with  the 
customary  accusations  of  counter-revolutionary  pro- 
jects, and  with  furious  gestures  declared  that  fivm 
that  moment  there  should  be  no  peace  or  truce 
between  himself  and  those  who  had  wished  to  save 
the  long.  He  at  once  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  their  assailants,  and  set  about  combining  the 
means  by  which  their  power  might  be  destroyed. 

For  six  or  seven  weeks  a  conflict  was  kept  up 
between  the  powerless  Assembly  and  the  minority, 
whksh  was  backed  by  the  phydcal  force  of  Paris. 
The  Girondins,  in  order  to  compose  an  efficient 
executive  within  the  eonvention  itself,  constituted 
the  fhmous  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  They  put 
Marat  on  his  trial  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal, 
where  his  acquittal  gave  their  enemies  a  signal 
and,  indeed,  fearful  triumph.  They  then  struck 
directly  at  their  principal  adversary,  and  established 
a  commission  of  twelve  to  examine  into  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  commune  of  Paris.  That  body, 
thus  assailed,  lost  no  time  in  taking  their  resolution. 
The  various  sections  of  Paris  appeared  before  the 
convention  with  petitions  demanding  the  abrogation 
of  the  commission  and  Uie  arreet  and  accusation  of 
the  twenty-two  principal  deputies  of  the  Grirondin 
party.  Tumult  and  menaces  followed.  On  the 
interposition  of  Danton,  who  wished  to  avert  the 
last  extremities,  the  commission  was  annulled  by 
a  vote  of  the  convention.  The  next  day  Lan- 
jninais,  who  displayed,  in  defence  of  his  party,  the 
same  intrepidity  which  he  had  shown  in  endeav- 
oring to  save  the  life  of  the  king,  carried  a  motion 
to  rescind  this  Yote.  The  mob  could  be  no  longer 
restrained — ^they  declared  themselves  in  a  state  of 
permanent  insurrection.  On  the  31st  of  May  they 
surrounded  and  entered  the  convention.  The  Gi- 
rondins, protesting  against  this  ooercioo,  quitted 
their  seats ;  their  places  were  occupied  by  the  mob ; 
and  the  commission  was  again  annulled.  But  the 
excited  populace  now  required  vengeance  as  well 
as  submisBion.  The  cry  for  the  accusation  of  the 
twenty-two  was  again  raised.  On  the  morning  of 
the  3d  of  June  the  convention  was  surrounded  by 
the  armed  force  of  the  sections  under  the  command 
of  Henriot ;  and  a  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  were 
pointed  against  the  chamber  which  it  occupied  in 
the  palace  of  the  Tuileries.  Some  of  the  pro- 
scribed deputies  had  abeady  sought  safety  in 
flight ;  others,  vrith  Yergniand  at  their  head,  calmly 
prooe^ed  through  the  threatening  mob  to  brave 
the  fate  which  was  denounced  against  them.  The 
Committee  of  PubHc  Safety  endeavored  to  ef^  a 
compromise  l^  indudng  the  twenty-two  to  resign 
their  seats  in  the  convention.  Some  did  so ; 
others  stoutly  refused.  The  menaces  of  the  armed 
mob  increased  in  violence.  As  a  last  expedient  to 
save  their  colleagues,  the  convention,  with  the 
president  at  their  head,  proceeded  in  a  body  to 
make  their  way  out  of  the  Tufleries.  Henriot  re- 
fused to  allow  them  to  pass  until  they  had  given 
up  the  twenty-two.     At  every  pwnt^  they  found 
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their  passage  barred  by  the  insurgent  forces  ;  and 
at  length  they  retomed  to  their  chamber,  and 
passed  a  decree  ordering  the  provisional  arrest  of 
the  principal  leaders  of  the  Girondins. 

So  closed  the  political  existence  of  a  party  which, 
for  nearly  two  years,  had  occupied  the  most  con- 
spicuous position  in  the  legislature  of  their  country. 
Misplaced  in  a  revolution,  which  they  were  not 
capable  of  conducting,  they  became  the  victims  of 
those  ferocious  passions  which,  after  exciting,  they 
had  foiled  in  coercing,  and  with  which  they  scorned 
to  enter  into  any  compromise.  A  civil  war,  which 
at  the  outset  menaced  the  existence  of  the  republic, 
was  for  some  weeks  kept  alive  in  Normandy,  and 
other  parts  of  France,  by  such  members  of  the 
party  as  had  escaped  from  Paris.  A  majority  of 
the  department  joined  their  cause,  and  prepared  to 
resist  the  usurped  authority  of  the  Mountain.  All 
of  every  denomination  who  were  hostile  to  those 
in  power,  crowded  under  the  banner  raised  by  the 
Girondins.  The  natural  consequence  of  this  was, 
that  the  royalisto,  who  had  long  been  secretly 
preparing  for  resistance,  and  who  possessed  leaders 
of  military  experience,  became  everywhere  the  real 
masters  of  the  movement,  and  turned  it  to  their 
own  purposes.  No  sooner  was  this  apparent,  than 
the  insurgento  lost  confidence  in  one  another.  The 
insurrection  subsided  as  instantaneously  as  it  had 
broken  out,  except  at  one  or  two  points,  where 
it  was  avowedly  continued  as  a  royalist  rebellion. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  had  almost  everywhere  reestablished 
its  authority ;  and  the  only  resource  which  vtss 
left  the  baffled  Girondins,  was  disguise  and  flight. 

These  insurrectionary  attempts  had  fearftiUy  ex- 
cited the  passions  of  the  populace  and  convention 
against  those  of  the  Girondin  leaders  who  were  in 
their  power ;  and  the  assassination  of  Marat  sealed 
their  doom.  The  early  history  of  Chariotte  Cor- 
day,  (whom  M.  de  Lamaitme  states  to  have  been 
a  descendant  of  the  great  Comeille,)  and  all  the 
dotaOs  of  her  memorable  act  and  heroic  death,  are 
carefully  narrated.  Only  one  moment  of  eompunc- 
tion  came  over  her — it  was  on  witnessing  the  grief 
of  Marat's  mistress.  She  had  not  conceived  it 
possible  that,  in  destroying  a  monster,  she  could  be 
wounding  the  aflfections  of  any  human  being.  Our 
author  gives  a  striking  piotwe  of  her  as  she  was 
conveyed  to  the  scaffold,  clothed  in  the  red  shirt 
which  was  reserved  for  murderers,  and  inspiring 
even  the  ferocious  mob  with  admiration  for  her 
beauty  and  simple  courage.  Yergniaud,  when  he 
heard  the  details  of  her  fate,  exclaimed,  **  She  kills 
us,  but  she  teaches  us  how  to  die.*' 

From  this  period  commences  the  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror. The  perilous  condition  of  society  which  fol- 
lowed the  31st  of  May,  1793,  had  produced  a  gen- 
eral sense  of  the  necessity  of  a  vigorous  executive ; 
and  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity,  succeeded  in  obtaining 
complete  possession  of  the  administration  of  affidrs. 
Supported  by  a  disciplined  force,  under  the  name 
of  the  *'  Revolutionary  Army,"  it  had  in  its  hands 
the  means  of  crushing  opposition  and  enforcing 


obedience.  For  the  first  time  since  the  meeting 
of  the  States  General,  France  possessed  a  strong 
government.  To  suppress  rebellion,  repel  the 
foreign  foe,  and  terrify  the  internal  enemies  of  the 
republic,  was  the  first  business  of  that  government. 
For  this  last  purpose  the  revolutionary  tribunal 
was  redrganiaed,  and  armed  with  the  terrible  "  Im 
des  Suspects." 

The  first  suflferer  was,  perhaps,  the  one  whose 
fate  most  revolts  us  by  its  injustice — the  unfor- 
tunate Custine,  whose  military  reverses  drew  on 
him  the  penalty  of  treason.  A  nobler  victim  fol- 
lowed. On  Uie  14th  of  October  the  unhai^ 
queen  was  brought  before  the  osvolutionary  tri- 
bunal. Her  intrepid  protest  against  the  foul 
charges  with  whidi  Fouquier  garnished  his  list  of 
calumnies,  for  one  moment  nllied  the  feelings  of 
the  audience  on  her  side ;  but  could  not  avert  a 
doom  which  was  meant  to  be  the  penalty  both  of 
her  former  greatness  and  of  her  recent  hostility  to 
the  revolution.  She  was  conveyed  to  her  £ite  in 
an  open  cart,  amid  the  execrations  of  the  mob,  and 
the  savage  jests  of  the  infuriated  women,  whose 
trade  it  was  to  insult  the  dying.  The  jolting  of 
the  rough  vehicle  disordered  her  dress,  and  added 
to  her  sufiS^rings  by  dimimshing  the  air  of  person- 
al dignity,  which  she  strove  to  preserve.  Her 
haughty  countenance  evinced  the  mortification  and 
anger  which  filled  her  soul ;  and  she  died  exhibit- 
ing to  the  last  her  hatred  and  scorn  for  her  butch- 
ers. But  the  touching  narrative  does  not  disarm 
the  justice  of  its  historian.  AfWr  moving  our  sym- 
pathy by  her  wrongs,  he  remains  master  of  Urn 
self,  and  cahnly  proceeds  to  review  the  life  ai  d 
condemn  the  errors  of  Marie  Antoinette. 

The  Girondin  leaders,  who,  in  conformity  with 
the  decree  of  the  second  of  June,  had  been  watdied 
rather  than  confined  in  their  own  houses,  and  had 
refused  to  avail  themselves  of  many  opportunities 
of  flight,  had,  as  the  public  became  exasperated  by 
the  proceedings  of  their  adherents,  been  transferred 
to  the  prisons.  Seventy-three  of  the  less  impor- 
tant deputies  of  the  party  were  also  decreth,  lodged 
in  prison,  but  saved  from  death  by  the  energetie 
protection  of  Robespierre.  M.  de  Lamartine,  who 
endeavors,  somewhat  at  the  expense  of  historical 
truth,  to  represent  Robespierre  as  having  endeav- 
ored to  save  the  queen,  (fbr,  he  had  been  the  ArtA 
publicly  to  demand  her  trial  within  a  few  weeks  of 
that  of  the  king,)  is  sapported  by  more  authority, 
when  he  attributes  to  him  the  wish  to  save  the 
Girondin  leaders  from  the  scaflbld.  Danton  un- 
doubtedly had  that  object  at  heart.  Both  were 
poweriess  to  resist  the  rage  of  their  party  and  the 
popuLice.  On  the  96th  of  October  the  trial  of  the 
twenty-two  Girondins  began.  Among  them  were 
Brissot,  Gensonn^,  Fauchet,  Sillery,  and  several 
of  the  most  eminent  deputies  of  the  party.  All 
eyes,  however,  were  turned  on  the  last  who  en- 
tered the  hall.  It  was  Yergniaud,  or  rather  the 
virreck  of  that  great  orator,  whose  voice  had  sub- 
verted the  monarchy,  and  disputed  the  mastery  with 
Robespierre  and  IHnton.  His  imprisonment  had 
impressed  a  livid  paleness  on  his  cheek,  deprived 
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^  eye  of  its  6)%  ^  ^vqii  U»  peiip«  «»  va*- 
i»«ilUiy  oorpuloiuM.  He  wor«  tba  4ie«i  in  vrhkh 
«kw  qpaotatoi*  9ec<4iactad  to  b«ve  «e^Q  ktxm  habit* 
iuilly  dreoaed  in  Uie  oonTentioo ;  b«t  tbe  co^»  too 
«liiall  for  hisswoUeo  limbo,  M  btuvt  in  tb«  9e«pR9, 
iMid  completed  the  piotwre  ^  ^byncibl  »8  «eU  as 
pelitioal  decay.  N^tber  do%aeiioa  nor  ImicceQce 
•paid  avail  witb  judgfta  wfeo  regwrded  the  whole 
public  life  of  the  aoeiNied  aa  oae  enine,  Vt^  the 
goverBmeot  too^  eaie  to  ailow  pq  room  lor  either 
pily  or  jitatice.  A  deeiea  dcaed  the  iNPoeoedinga, 
without  permitti^  the  laisweni  to  wake  thehr  de^ 
fymD9,  They  wei«  4e<^aped  guilty,  apkd  aeatoiifffd 
10  death. 

The  CuBona  eippesr  whioh  the  pnaoBem  took 
ti^etlier  that  night  la  jnlmHely  daaei^i>ed ;  aad  M. 
de  Lamartine  haa  an^Mraatfy  convaited  thia  pait 
of  hie  hiatory  iato  a  fonams^  ibr  the  pmrpaae  of 
dothiiig  in  hie  own  eloquent  iangai^  the  aenti- 
jBoente  aaid  to  haire  been  ffiipMsaed  on  thai  oeear 
•on.  Then  foUowe  the  weU-4uM>wn  alory  of  the 
deatili  of  the  Girondiaa»  aa  thay  want  to  the  acaf- 
fold,  and  sacceeaifcly  aacended  it,  ainging  the 
^^  KaneJUaiae''  in  ehoraa,  till  the  knife  \md  exth^ 
gaiahed  the  laat  veiee  timt  rajaed  the  hymn  of 
Kbany- 

The  ait  once  heroic  and  tmly  womanly  death  of 
Madame  Holaod  followed  in  a  few  daya.  The 
»ewa  of  her  death  reaehed  Rohind  it  Nonsaady, 
and  waa  tha  aignal  for  hia  own  ftte.  He  left  the 
ratroat  in  which  he  had  fonnd  eadfety,  and  laying 
himself  down  by  the  roadaide  pnt  an  ead  to  hiuMclf. 
Condorcet  waa  ooncealed  by  some  generous  friends 
in  Pans  nntU  the  Mowing  April.  Thero,  with 
hia  illusions  unabated,  he  compoaed  his  work  on 
the  *'  PerieciibUity  of  the  Human  Race,"  A 
bffghit  annny  day  proTcd  too  irieeiatihle  a  temptsr 
tion  to  the  captive ;  he  quitted  hia  hiding-^plaoe, 
aitfied  eat  into  the  anhurbB,  sjid  enjoyed  ones 
anove  the  air,  and  auoshioe,  and  iielda.  Hia  ap- 
pearsaee  gave  rise  to  auapioiona ;  he  waa  aireated, 
and  Connd  next  morning  dead,  with  the  phial  of 
poison  which  he  had  awalkvwad  still  by  hia  aide. 

A  detailed  aeeaiml  ia  given  of  the  eaeape  of 
Quadet,  Sallea,  bMivet*  Barhsronx*  Boot,  and 
Petion,  after  the  rout  of  tKe  Girondin  iascm  in 
KonnaAdy.  Haxiag,  amid  learfbl  perils  and  auf- 
ieiinga,  leaebed  Brwt*  thay  got  a  passage  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Beintfeaiix,  where  the  firieada  of 
Gajidet  provided  them  with aballer.  Eightmonlha 
wave  paaaed  by  them,  at  first  in  an  nadflff-gronad 
▼anU,  and  aubsequantl|r  in  the  hoase  of  a  eo«r^ 
agaoaa  lady.  The  saavch  fo  them  being  then 
renewed,  they  aepaiatad*  Gnadet  and  SaDea 
were  taken  in  the  ho«ae  of  the  leoDar^a  Mwr, 
csaned  to  Bondeanx,  «id  assenled.  Loavet  was 
saved  by  hia  boldnam  in  tj^bwig  refuge  in  Paria 
itself.  The  othero  Ungeied  ahoat  their  Cramer 
aaylnm  lor  some  weeks,  and  than  eodeavorod  to 
make  their  way  to  the  Pyronaaa.  Some  peasants 
in  a  Md  heaBd  the  aaund  of  a  piatol,  and  found 
the  half-dead  body  (d  the  once  handsome  Barbar 
ronx.  A  few  daya  after,  in  a  foreat  at  a  little 
diatanoe,  wero  found  aome  BMUigled  limba,  vrhieh 
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the  w(4vea  had  half  devouved^  and  which  the 
olothaa  and  papers  diacovered  with  them  ahowed 
'to  be  the  aemaina  of  Bnzet  and  Petion.  M.  de 
Lawartine  haa  omitted  the  date  of  their  death, 
not  the  least  painftil  aireumatanoe  connected  with 
iU  Thai  data  waa  in  July,  1704,  oidy  about  three 
weeka  before  the  fhll  of  Robeapierro.  Had  they 
ocmtrived  to  baffle  their  pursuers  lor  that  brief 
periodi  they  would  have  been  aaved. 

We  have  ihm  liaUowed  M.  de  lAmartine 
through  hia  nanative ;  endeajroriag  to  convey  to 
onr  readera  the  atory,  aa  he  telbi  it,  of  the  period 
of  the  rev(4ution  whioh  ooincidas  with  that  of 
the  exiatence  of  the  party  which  fbnaa  the  oatai- 
aibla  anbjact  of  hia  work.  Thia  impoitant  epoch 
oocnpiea  altogether  aix  of  the  eight  volnmea  of 
M.  da  liamartine'a  hiatory :  wa  ragtat  that  the 
length  of  onr  review  of  it  pradadca  us  Hollowing 
him  throQgh  the  rpaatining  two,  which  asntinne 
the  narrative  to  the  M  of  Rohaapiarve,  and  are, 
perhapa,  the  mosl  intsieating  part  of  the  wmk. 
The  dii^nt  aoeaaa  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  aro 
aucoaasfully  delineated  with  wonderful  power. 
The  maas  of  Uoodshed  and  misery-^tha  balchea 
oi  from  60  to  aa  mmy  aa  IM  victima  that  aaeh 
day  fed  tha  gnittwiitta  aa  Faiia^^he  coniageoaa 
reaiatance  of  Lyona,  and  the  atrociona  bntdienea 
whioh  fbUowad  ita  aai|ingath>ii-»^the  cruehiaa  of 
Lebon  at  Aitaa,  a«d  the  yet  mare  appslling  atroc- 
ities perpearaied  by  Gartier  al  Naotea,  are  placed 
vividly  befbre  onr  ay«i.  Bometknea  onr  attention 
ia  directed  to  the  ebamoterialie  particulars  that 
distinguished  the  death  of  the  more  remarkable 
individuals.  Now  it  ia  Banave  who  psaaes  abng 
dejected  amid  the  pity  of  the  people,  of  whom  he 
waa  once  the  idol;  now  Biron^  rimng  from  his 
wine  end  oysters  to  die  gayly  amid  the  ap^nsas 
of  the  mab  ;  now  the  wialched  Dn  Barri,  aareaaa- 
ing  *'  La  vie  !  La  via  I  ponr  loaa  mea  rejpentira  ;" 
now  Bailly  periahmg  with  nndumted  soul  in 
defiance  of  the  ontiagea  and  blown  of  vindiathe 
luffiana;  now  tha  vmetidUe  Makafaeihea  laying 
down  his  life  with  net  nnaecoBly  gayety  ;  near  the 
aaintly  sinter  U  the  king  eaeroiaing  her  chanty 
lowarda  her  faMow^siffisrem  in  har  laat  mameota. 
We  sidken  at  ths  prodigality  with  which  tha  lifb 
ai  n^ole  daaaea  ia  tsiien  away  at  once.  One  day 
the  €»rttge  beara  dang  twenty-aeven  merchants 
of  Sedaa ;  on  another,  tha  aixty  farmers^geneml 
of  the  revenue  (  and  on  another,  fivrty-five  aaagia- 
tratea  of  Paiis,  logethar  with  thirty*lliTee  mem 
bera  of  the  parliaoaaat  ol  Tonlonse.  One  mom 
ing  a  kmg  line  of  carta  oonveya  all  ihe  nana, 
young  and  old,  of  the  Abbey  of  Montmartre.  On 
another  are  aeen  a  group  of  gids,  of  whom  the 
aldeat  waa  not  above  eighteen.  They  had  all 
been  brought  np  from  their  native  town  of  Yevdnn 
to  die  for  having  danced  at  a  ball  given  to  the 
Prussians. 

The  most  harrowing  tale  of  all  is,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  whole  fam^y  of  the  beantifiil  Madame 
de  Sainte-Amaranthe.  In  the  last  days  of  terror, 
^lia  fimuly  waa  saorifioed  by  the  colleagues  of 
RobeqpieRe,  in  order  to  wound  him  by  their  de- 
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ttruction.  They  were  involTed  in  a  pretended 
plot  with  Cecile  Renault,  who  was  acenaed  of 
attempting  to  ranrder  him.  Eight  carta  bore  to 
the  8c&ffi>ld  sixty-two  prisonera,  all  clad  in  the  red 
ahirt  that  denoted  the  crime  of  morder.  Of  this 
namber  were  the  porter  of  the  house  where  L' Ad- 
miral had  stabbed  Collot  d*Herboi8,  and  the  por- 
ter's wife ;  the  crime  alleged  against  them  being 
that  they  were  *'  both  guilty  of  not  having  broken 
out  into  Bufficieat  joy  when  the  assassin  was  ar- 
rested.'* The  last  of  this  group  was  M.  de  Sai^ 
tines,  who  had  to  wait  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
on  the  soafibld,  and  see  all  whom  he  loved  on 
earth  batchered  before  his  eyes. 

A  very  touching  narrative  is  given  of  the  long 
sufferings  of  a  man,  whose  name  will  excite  no 
feelings  of  sympathy — Ega]it6,  once  Duke  of 
Orleans.  M.  de  Lamartine  has  taken  some  pains 
to  defend  this  unhappy  prince  against  the  accusa- 
tions with  which  Ids  memory  is  loaded.  It  has 
been  his  hard  fate  to  be  taken  for  the  hidden  con- 
triver of  all  those  popular  movements,  which  the 
imagination  of  the  vulgar  loves  to  attribute  to 
some  mjrsterious  plotter.  The  more  Kght  that 
history  throws  on  the  events  of  the  revolution, 
the  more  are  all  of  them  accounted  for  by  obvious 
and  sufficient  causes ;  and  the  more  insignificant 
does  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Orleana  appear. 
He  was  the  victim  of  constant  disfiivor  and  sus- 
picion ;  and  much  of  his  hostUity  to  the  royal 
family  is  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  their  fiiult  than 
his.  His  chief,  if  not  only,  crime  was,  the  base 
rather  than  cruel  vote  whidi  he  gave  for  the 
king's  death,  in  ^  vain  hope  of  saving  his  own 
life. 

A  singular  anecdote  is  told  of  the  Due  de 
Chartres,  now  the  King  of  the  French,  which 
can  hardly  have  been  puUished  without  the  war- 
ranty of  that  high  personage.  Some  business 
having  brought  him  from  Dumouriex's  army  to 
Paris  soon  after  the  massacres  of  September, 
Danton  sent  for  him,  and  hiformed  him  that  he  had 
heani  that  he  ventured  in  eonversation  to  speak 
too  fkeely  on  that  subject.  He  told  him  he  was 
too  young  to  judge  of  such  matters,  and  added : 
*'  For  the  future  be  silent.  Return  to  the  army ; 
do  your  duty ;  but  do  not  unnecessarily  expose 
your  life.  You  have  maay  years  befbre  you. 
France  is  not  suited  for  a  republic ;  it  has  the 
habits,  the  wants,  and  the  weaknesses  of  a  mon- 
archy. After  our  storms,  it  will  be  brought  bade 
to  that  by  its  vices  or  its  necessities.  Tou  will 
be  king!  Adieu,  young  man.  Remember  the 
prediction  of  Danton." 

The  fall  of  Danton  is  clearly  detailed  and  ex- 
plained. Throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
history  he  stands  out  as  (what  M.  de  Lamartine 
calls  him)  the  great  statesman  of  the  revolution. 
He  is  the  one  who,  in  spito  of  his  coarse  manners, 
his  profligacy,  and  even  his  terrible  crimes,  most 
powerfully  excites  our  interest.  M.  de  Lamartine, 
however,  bears  hard  upon  him  in  respect  of  his 
death.  He  treats  all  his  memorable  sayings  and 
domgs,  during  the  period  of  his  imprisonment  and 


trial,  as  so  much  straining  afVer  theatrical  effect. 
This  is  a  grievous  injustice  to  the  most  galbuit 
and  skflftil  fight  for  life  made  during  the  revolu- 
tion. Danton  diflfored  from  the  other  victims  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror  in  this :  that,  even  when 
within  the  grasp  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal, 
his  deeply-rooted  influence  with  the  mob  gave  him 
a  chance  of  escape  and  victory.  He  had  some- 
thing else  to  do  than  merely  to  fall  with  dignity. 
He  harangued,  he  bore  down  his  judges  by  his 
loud  voice  and  imperious  gestures,  with  a  view  of 
exciting  a  movement  in  his  fevor.  He  waa  on 
the  point  of  succeeding.  A  single  fiiend  to  direct 
the  actions  of  the  sympathizmg  populace— a  litde 
less  energy  than  that  exhibited  by  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety — ^would,  by  our  author's  own 
account,  have  turned  the  scale  in  his  fhvor. 

As  we  have  said,  however,  Robespierre  is  the 
hero  of  the  work.  His  conduct  and  motives  at 
every  stage  are  developed  with  the  greatest  pains. 
The  least  details  of  his  personal  appearance,  his 
dress,  his  daily  habits,  have  been  collected  with 
extraordinary  care.  The  ogre  of  the  revolution  is 
brought  befbre  us  in  all  the  simplicity  of  his  private 
life.  We  enter  into  his  garret  at  the  joiner  Dn- 
play 's,  and  do  homage  to  that  honest  poverty  which, 
once  a  necessity,  continued  to  be  his  choice  after 
the  fortunes  of  France  were  at  his  disposal :  we 
follow  him  fVom  the  stormy  debates  of  the  Jaeobiaa 
or  the  fearful  labors  of  the  Committee  of  PiMio 
Safety  to  his  modest  supper  with  his  host's  family, 
when  he  talked  with  them  of  the  events  of  the  day, 
or  read  aloud  from  Rousseau  or  Racine.  His  only 
other  relaxation  was  his  walk  on  the  Champa 
Elya^es,  with  no  companion  but  his  mastiff,  Brount. 
Occasionally,  when  an  opportunity  waa  afforded 
for  a  day's  holiday^  or  when  some  great  oratorical 
effort  required  unusual  thought,  he  would  wander 
forth  to  the  haunts  of  Rousseau,  and  paaa  whole 
hours  of  reverie  amid  the  woods  of  Meudoo,  or 
Ermenonville.  Even  he,  too,  had  his  hopes  of 
domestic  happiness  in  a  quiet  future,  when,  after 
the  completion  of  the  revolution,  he  might  be  united 
to  Eleonore  Duplay,  and  pass  the  obscure  remain- 
der of  his  life  on  his  few  paternal  acres  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Arras. 

It  is  impossible  to  rise  from  the  perusal  of  M. 
de  Lamartine'a  book  ¥ithout  a  somewhat  changed 
opinion  of  Robespierre.  There  is  no  vindication 
of  his  acts.  No  attempt  is  made  to  mitigate  our 
horror  at  the  Crimea  of  which  he  is  reputed  gnflty ; 
none  to  justify  massacres  on  the  plea  of  pubKe 
necessity  or  righteous  neal.  M.  de  Lamartine'a 
aim  is  to  analyie  tiie  motives  that  actuated  Robes- 
pierre, as  wril  as  determine  what  was  really  his 
share  in  the  atrocitiee  whidi  were  perpetrated  in 
his  name.  Perhapa  he  does  this  with  some  par- 
tiality. He  haa  conceived  an  ideal  framework  of 
Robespierre's  character,  and  fills  it  up  by  attribut- 
ing to  him  particular  acts  or  intentions  of  clemency, 
for  which  he  has  often  little  and  sometimes  no 
wananty.  Still,  on  the  whole,  his  explanation 
of  this  strange  character  is  satiafectory.  Histori- 
cal truth,  and  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  gain 
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by  reducing  the  distorted  and  exaggerated  tnits 
of  the  monster  into  the  features  of  a  man  actuated 
by  the  ordinary  passions  of  humanity,  giAed  with 
many  noble  and  even  amiable  qualities,  and  plunged 
into  eternal  infamy  by  common  human  weaknesses, 
tried  in  fearful  times  by  most  extraordinary  emei^ 
gencies. 

In  order  completely  to  understand  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine*s  estimate  of  Robespierre,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  read  his  book ;  but  the  following  passage 
at  the  close  of  the  fifth  volume,  seems  to  us  to 
give  the  best  summary  of  the  author's  views  on  a 
character  which  most  of  his  readers  will  hitherto 
have  seen  painted  only  in  the  darkest  colors : — 

**  There  was  something  of  these  three  elements 
in  the  soul  of  the  convention ;  a  purpose  which  was 
trtie  and  practically  attainable;  chimeras,  which 
vanished  at  the  attempt  to  apply  them ;  fits  of  rage, 
which  souffht  to  extort  by  torture  the  lealintioo  of 
an  order  of  things  not  as  yet  in  the  nature  of  man. 
Holy  hopes,  vain  Utopias,  atroctous  means — such 
were  the  elements  that  composed  the  social  politics 
of  this  assembly,  placed  between  two  civilizations 
to  exterminate  the  one,  and  herald  in  the  other. 
Robespierre  personified  these  tendencies  more  than 
any  of  his  colleagues.  His  plans,  religious  in  their 
purpose,  chimerical  in  their  details,  beoame  sangui- 
nary when  they  came  in  collision  with  practical 
impossibilitv.  A  frensv  of  benevolence  seixed  the 
Utopian ;  this  frenzy  of  benevolence  has  the  same 
effects  as  the  frenzy  of  mischief.  Robespierre  held 
to  his  chimeras  as  to  truths.  Had  he  been  more 
<>Dlightened,  he  woold  have  been  more  patient. 
His  anger  arose  from  his  delusions.  He  wished  to 
be  the  constructor  of  a  social  regeneration ;  society 
resisted ;  he  took  the  sword  and  thought  it  was  per- 
mitted to  man  to  make  himself  the  executioner  of 
Grod.  He  communicated  this  spirit,  half  through 
fanaticism,  half  through  terror,  to  the  Jacobins,  to 
the  people,  to  the  convention.  Hence  this  contrast 
of  an  assembly  resting  one  hand  on  the  revolution- 
ary tribunal  and  the  instrument  of  death,  and  with 
the  other  writing  a  constitution  which  recalled  the 
pastoral  republic  of  Plato  or  '  Telemachus,'  and 
breathed  in  every  page,  God,  the  people,  justice, 
and  humanity.  Never  was  so  much  blood  shed  on 
truth.  The  task  of  history  is  to  wash  out  these 
stains,  and  not  to  reject  social  justice  because  a  del- 
uge of  blood  has  been  spilled  over  the  doctrines  of 
liberty,  of  charity,  and  of  reason." 

The  sincere  fenaticism  of  Robespierre  was  the 
mainspring  of  his  virtues,  his  greatness,  and  his 
crimes.  One  high,  steady  purpose,  pursued  at 
every  risk,  inspired  his  integrity,  his  perseverance, 
and  his  cruelty.  He  was  at  the  head  of  a  govern- 
ment assailed  by  enemies  on  every  side ;  and  he 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  uphold  that  government  by 
striking  terror  into  his  adversaries,  and  disarming 
opposition.  Like  all  fanatics,  he  hated  his  oppo- 
nents because  he  thought  that  the  enemies  of  his 
righteous  cause  must  be  bad  men.  Still  there  was 
in  the  acts  which  he  sanctioned  a  prodigality  and 
brutality  of  cruelty  needless  for  his  purpose,  fatal 
to  his  own  views  of  policy,  revolting  to  the  sensi- 
tiveness and  refinement  of  his  character.  We 
know  that  such  was  his  own  feeling,  that  he  wished 
to  stay  the  system  of  terror ;  that,  during  the  wont 
period  of  it,  he  absented  himself  from  the  Commit- 


tee of  Public  Safety,  and  was  at  direct  variance 
with  the  "  Comit^  de  SQrete  G^n^rale,"  and  had 
no  communication  with  the  public  accuser — the 
two  authorities  by  whom  the  trials  and  executions 
were,  in  fact,  entirely  regulated ;  that  he  denounced 
Tallien,  Collot,  Carrier,  and  especially  Fouch^, 
for  their  abominable  cruelties,  which  he  described 
as  *'  persecutions  of  the  patriots."  We  are  the 
more  perplexed  to  explain  how  it  was  that,  with 
despotic  power  in  his  hands,  he  permitted  the  hor- 
ron  whidi  he  himself  regarded  as  both  mischiev- 
ous and  disgraceful. 

The  explanation  seems  to  be,  that  he  did  not  in 
truth  possess  the  power  which  opinion  ascribed  to 
him.  He  could  not  in  reality  direct  the  govern- 
ment of  which  he  was  at  the  head.  To  under- 
stand his  position  we  must  examine  the  powen 
and  defects  of  his  mind.  He  was  a  logi<»l  and 
systematio  thinker,  whose  system  led  him  into  a 
dreamy  enthusiasm.  His  leading  qualification  for 
public  life  was  a  singular  power  of  public  speak- 
ing. In  close,  clear  logic,  in  dexterous  debating, 
he  surpassed  every  speaker  of  his  day ;  while  it 
lofty  eloquence,  some  of  his  speeches  were  hardly 
surpassed  by  the  greatest  of  his  rivals.  But,  like 
the  Girondins,  he  could  do  no  more  than  prove  his 
point  and  make  his  speech.  With  the  details  of 
public  aflaira  he  was  utterly  unable  to  grapple. 
Thoroughly  unpractical,  he  depended  on  others- 
first  on  Danton,  afterwards  on  his  colleagues  in  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety — to  determine  by  what 
steps  their  purposes  should  be  carried  into  efkci. 
Without  being  justly  subject  to  the  reputation  of 
cowardice  he  was  timid  in  action,  or  rather  averse 
to  act  at  an.  Had  the  great  movements  of  the 
revolution  waited  for  him  to  produce  them,  they 
would  never  have  taken  place.  He  shrank  from 
assailing  the  monarchy  after  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  of  1791,  and  had  no  desire  to  see  a 
republic  substituted  for  it.  He  kept  aloof  Inmi 
the  10th  of  August,  and  the  Slst  of  May.  So, 
when  at  the  head  of  the  government,  he  W  little 
share  in  the  actual  organization  of  the  faeroio  efforts 
that  saved  France.  In  all  cases  be  left  aotion  to 
othen.  It  was  his  good  fortune  that  publu)  opin- 
ion tended  the  same  way  as  his,  so  that  the  resuh 
of  its  movement,  in  spite  of  his  inaction,  always 
furthered  his  purposes.  His  voyage  prospered 
longer  than  that  of  most  of  his  rivals,  not  from  his 
own  good  sailing,  but  because  his  oourse  happened 
to  lie  with  the  breeze.  His  ambition  was  of  a 
patient  kind.  He  loved  the  applause  of  his  heai^ 
en ;  be  took  the  power  which  came  gradually  to 
him ;  but  he  would  not  precipitate  events  by  grasp- 
mg  it.  In  his  last  days  the  proq»eotof  a  dictator- 
ship did  not  tempt  him.  Even  the  necessities  of 
self-defence  could  not  induce  him,  on  the  0th  Ther- 
raidor,  to  ensure  a  favorable  issue  to  the  last 
movement  in  his  favor,  by  putting  himself  at  its 
head.  His  disposition  was  to  look  even  then  to 
any  but  violent  means  ibr  safety  and  success  ;  and 
he  easily  made  up  his  mind  to  silent  acquiescence 
in  the  fato  of  which  a  gloomy  foreboding  had  long 
hung  over  him. 
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Sooh  a  man  was,  from  his  smcerity,  his  iocor- 
raptiblo  character,  his  great  paiiiamentary  powers, 
the  natural  head  of  a  republican  goTernmeut,  but 
not  its  real  director  and  master.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  wished  to  restrain  the  excesses 
of  his  colleagues ;  but  he  literajly  knew  not  how 
to  set  about  it.  He  had  not  the  virtue  which  was 
exhibited  in  the  conduct  and  the  iayorite  device  of 
Vergniaud — "Potius  mori  quam  foedan."  He 
would  not  peril  himself  and  his  cause  by  inflexibly 
rejecting  the  use  of  atrocious  means.  He  took  the 
S3rstem  of  terror  as  part  of  the  necessity  of  the 
revolution ;  and  closed  hia  eyes  and  ears  Iq  its 
excesses  just  as  he  closed  his  shutters  in  the  ]^ae 
St.  Honor^,  while  the  caifts  yveni  by  to  the  guil- 
lotine. When,  at  last,  events  required  the  cessa- 
tion of  that  sjrstem^ — when  he  had  achieved  the 
first  of  his  dreams,  proclaimed  the  ^  Etre  Supreme," 
iretiatablished  religion  as  the  basis  of  his  republic-* 
when  he  was  hoping  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
peaceful  order  of  things,  he  faltered  b^re  his 
better  purposes,  cas^  vainly  about  for  the  materials 
and  instruments  of  f^^on,  and  allowed  himself  to 
be  surprised  and  butchered  by  the  most  vu]gar  and 
sanguinary  ruffians  of  the  revolution.  He  paid  t^ 
penalty  of  his  weakness  by  his  death,  and  in  leav- 
ing his  name  loaded  with  execration,  finr  guilt 
in  which  he  had  participated  unwillingly,  as  well 
as  for  crimes  which  his  own  &natici8m  had 
prompted. 

In  thus  attempting  to  make  our  readers  ac- 
quainted with  the  general  effect  and  charac^r  of 
If.  de  Lamartine's  work,  w^  have  not  ventared  to 
give  any  extracts  from  those  viore  striking  parts 
of  his  narrative,  which  bef9t  exh9>it  tj^e  brilliancy 
and  deamess  of  his  deforiptive  style.  The  real 
merit  of  these  large  pictures  cannot  be  estimated 
from  particular  portion?  pf  them ;  and  as  they  are 
the  parts  of  the  origin^  work  of  which  the  effect 
depends  the  mo^t  on  the  |inthor>  mastery  of 
language,  they  are  pi^fsely  those  to  whidi  it  is 
least  posaiUq  foe  a  tzq^nsls^tipn  to  do  justice.  The 
pictoiial  power  of  the  nvrrative  constitutes  the  dis- 
tinguishing m^nril  of  \m  histojcy.  ^,  de  L^Eimar- 
tine  has  shown  th«t  he  possesfee  in  an  eminent 
degree  one,  (it  least,  of  the  drm  quali^oationa  of  a 
great  historian,  «9inely,  the  gift  of  stamping  on 
the  reader's  mind  a  ttTiog  impresaion  both  of  gi>eat 
transactions  and  of  the  QMB  that  bore  «  part  ip 
them.  Far  be  it  firooa  us  to  derogate  froD\  the 
merits  of  those  who,  by  extensive  reeearch  a^d 
correct  analysis,  ascertain  the  fitets  of  history  and 
explain  Uie  connection  of  e?ents.  It  is  ooify  by  a 
long  series  of  eqoh  inquviee  and  speouhtions  that 
tiie  mateilalt  o^  history  are  dqly  iQatare4  u4 
brou^t  together.  But  they  are  not  the  htstioiies 
from  which  mankind  takes  its  impressions  of  the 
past.  He  who  would  give  the  world  its  historical 
belief,  must  bring  to  the  task  the  giAs  of  the  poet 
as  well  as  of  the  philosopher ;  must  be  aUe  to 
depict  incidents  as  in  an  epic,  and  make  each  dugr- 
acter  appear  and  ac^with  dramatic  distinctness  and 
eflfect.  No  historian  of  the  revolution  has  done 
this  so  strikingly  as  M.  de  Lamartine ;  and  none, 


therefore,  will  in  all  probability  exercise  so  < 
sive  an  influence  on  the  popular  views  which  will 
be  generally  entertained  of  it. 

That  influence,  no  question,  will  be  very  much 
diminished  by  the  want,  in  M.  de  I^amartine,  of 
other  qualities  which  are  required  to  complete  th« 
character  of  a  historian.  His  work  is  wanting, 
not  merely  in  accuracy  and  research,  but  in  the 
indications  of  large,  calm,  and  solid  thought. 
While  we  ^ink  that  the  author  does  more  than 
any  preceding  historian  towards  giving  a  reasona- 
ble explanation  of  the  events  of  the  revolution,  and 
while  we  generally  agree  in  the  justice  of  M.  de 
Lamartine'a  oo^clusions  2^  sympathize  with  his 
feelings ;  we  feel  that  he  does  not  express  those 
conclusions  in  the  tone  of  a  philosopher,  who  has 
deeply  meditated  and  thoroughly  ooastered  his  sub- 
ject. His  namtive  exhibits  constant  marks  of 
exaggeration.  The  subject,  imdoubtedly,  has  a 
tendency  to  produce  this  fhtih.  All  Uie  moral 
phenomena  of  the  revolution  were  cfki  a  great 
scale,  the  vicissitudes  unusually  rapid,  the  results 
vast  and  overwhelming,  the  diaraeter  of  men  so 
tried  by  oircum^itances  as  to  develop  extraordinary 
manifestations  of  inteUect,  of  viitoe,  and  of  wick- 
edness. But  we  cannot  undtrstand  what  height- 
ening or  transforming  powers  the  revoKition  could 
have  possessed  over  female  beauty :  when  we  find, 
therefore,  that  hardly, a  woman  i^pears  on  the 
scene,  or  is  even  mentioned  as  the  wife  or  daugh- 
ter of  some  distinguished  man,  but  her  beauty  is 
represented  as  having  been  perfectly  wonderful,  we 
cannot  but  suspect  that  other  pictures  may  be 
equally  overcharged,  llie  story  of  the  daughten 
of  M.  Fernig,  who  served  as  soldiers  in  D«miou- 
riez*s  army,  bearing  the  fatigues,  exposed  to  the 
perils,  and  sharing  in  the  glories  of  the  brilliant 
campaigns  of  Valmy  and  Jemappe,  is  i^mantio 
enough  in  its  simplest  outline :  M.  de  Lamardne 
makes  it  absolutely  ridiculous  by  investing  the 
young  ladies  with  the  physical  strength  and  prow- 
ess of  Paladins.  The  same  tendency  to  exagger- 
ation is  exhibited  in  every  matter  in  which  num- 
bera  are  in  question.  There  is  throughout  too 
great  a  disposition  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the 
narrative  by  adopting  the  largest  estimates  hanzded 
by  cotemporary  writers;  and  eur  belief  in  the 
melanchdy  realities  of  the  revdution  is  shaken 
rather  than  confirmed,  by  somewhat  incredible  tor- 
rents of  blood  and  heaps  of  carcasses. 

We  should  he  happy  to  think  that  what  we 
have  taken  for  indications  of  a  want  of  sound  and 
sober  thought,  may  be  only  the  consequence  of  the 
excessive  rapidity  with  which  the  '*  History  of  the 
Giropdins^'  hai  been  written.  It  betokens,  how- 
eyex,  little  wisdom  in  an  author,  who  writes  iat 
fame  and  not  for  bread,  to  have  composed  a  great 
work  on  a  great  subject  without  giving  himself 
sufficient  time  for  thought.  Let  us  hope  that  M. 
de  Lamartine  will  avoid  this  most  deplorable  fault 
in  the  ''  History  of  the  Constituent  Assembly," 
which  he  promises  us.  A  gestation  of  nine  yean 
is  more  essential  to  a  history  than  even  to  a  poem. 
We  know  not  whether  M.  de  Lamartine  has  in  him 
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Ha  mpftdtv  of  beinsf  a  great  tikiorian,  but  he  baa 
80  many  <i  tbe  higheat  qualificationa,  that  there 
will  be  f^w  literary  mistakea  more  deeply  to  be 
regretted  than  that  he  ahoold  be  foatid  to  hate 
sacrificed  his  chaoce  of  asefoloeas  with  posterity 
to  the  vanity  of  astoniahing  his  coatemporariea  i^ 
the  celerity  of  hia  eiecntion  and  tbe  brightneaa  of 
hia  colors. 


Proai  Btoekwood'a  MaftiiiM. 
FLiCBIEft^S    CHRONICLE     OF     CLBBMONT    A8- 
8IZB8»* 

Makt  of  our  readera,  tmaoquainted  with  hia 
writiDga,  w91  remember  the  name  of  the  gende 
prelate  and  renowned  rhetorician  who  delivered  the 
funeral  oration  of  the  great  Torenne,  accomplish- 
ing the  moomful  but  glorioua  task  with  such  elo- 
quence and  grace  that  the  composition  constitutea 
hia  chief  claim  to  the  admiration  0/ posterity.  \fe 
should  say,  perhapa,  that  it  did  cohatitute  hia  jMrin- 
cipal  hold  upon  the  worM'a  memory,  previously  to 
the  year  1844,  date  of  exhumation  of  a  Work  likely 
to  command  readers  longer  than  Ida  OraUoM  Fu- 
n&iresy  or,  than  any  other  poniofl  of  the  ten  serious 
volomea  published  onder  the  bcorrect  title  of 
(Emrts  Completes,  We  can  imagine  the  aston- 
iahment  of  an  erudite  book-'worm,  suddenly  en- 
countering, when  winding  his  way  through  dusty 
folioa  and  antique  black  letter,  a  sprightly  and  gal- 
lant narrative,  sparkling  with  graceful  salliea  and 
with  anecdotes  and  alluaiona  d  Id  Qrammont ;  and 
finding  himaelf  compelled,  by  evidence  internal  and 
collateral,  to  accept  the  mundane  manuscript  aa  the 
work  of  a  grave  and  pioua  fkther  of  the  church. 
A  courtly  chronicle,  in  tone  fringing  on  the  frivo- 
lous, and  often  more  remarkable  ibr  piquancy  of 
aiibject  than  for  atrict  propriety  of  tone,  suddenly 
dragged  from  the  cobwebbed  obscurity  of  an  ancient 
escritoire  and  put  abroad  aa  the  production  of  a 
South,  a  Tillotson,  or  a  Blair,  would  astound  the 
pnbfic,  and  find  many  to  doubt  its  authenticity. 
In  bringing  forward  Ae  earliest  work  of  the  amia- 
ble Biahop  of  Niamea,  the  librarian  of  the  town  of 
Clermont  had  no  such  scepticism  to  contend  againat. 
Moreover,  he  had  2(rgumenta  and  proofe  at  hand 
sufficient  to  confound  and  convince  the  moat  incred- 
uloua.  True,  there  was  Vast  ditference  in  tone  and 
aobject  between  the  literary  pastime  of  the  abb^, 
and  the  reaulta  of  the  grave  atu^ea  and  oratorical 
talenta  of  the  reverend  churchman  and  renowned 
preacher ;  but  affinitiea  of  style  were  detectible  by 
tbe  skilful,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  there  had  crept 
out,  at  aundry  perioda  of  the  preaent  century,  cer- 
tain letters  of  Fl^cbierf — ^letters  not  to  be  A>ond 

*  M4mofrm  de  Pluckier  iur  lea  Otwide^ottte  teiam  d 
Ctemumi.  en  1666-66:  public  psr  B.  Goood,  Biblio- 
tb^caire  de  la  VUIe  de  ClerrooDt.    Puris,  1844. 

f  These  letters  were  addressed  to  a  yoaog  Nonnaa 
Lady,  Mademoiselk  Anna  de  Lavigne  jrho  wrote  sooneu 
in  the  Scud^ry  style,  aud  with  whom  Fiddlier  kept  ap  a 
gallant  and  high-flown  correspondence  in  minaled  pmse 
and  verse.  As  fiir  as  can  be  asoertaiaed  the  Uaa&n  was 
an  ianoceat  one ;  it  isqnite  certain  that  it  eaosed  no  scaa- 
chd  at  tbe  time.  Most  of  the  letters  bear  date  three  or 
fimr  years  snbseqoemly  to  the  Orandt^Joun. 


in  ike  ao-caOed  '*  complete  editiona"  of  tiia  Work! 
— whoae  atrain  of  gracefiil  levity  and  exkgjt^rated 
gallantry  bdicated  a  talent  distinct  from  that  to 
which  he  owed  a  fame  now  daily  diminishing ;  arid 
prepared  the  fbw  whoae  notice  they  attracted  for  a 
tranaitiott  fVom  6rave  didactica  and  inflated  dedama^ 
tion  to  lively  ba^ndge  and  debonair  narrative.  The 
tnaaaea  k»0w  Httfo  about  the  matter,  and  eared 
leM.  Latin  veraea,  tomplihientary  diaeourses,  and 
fhtteral  oratioha,  dating  ftook  a  century  and  a  half 
back,  and  relatiiig  to  peraond  and  eventa  great  and 
brifiiant,  it  ia  tmcj  but  now  aeen  dim  and  distant 
through  the  l6hg  irfeta  of  yeara,  ate  not  the  daaa 
of  litetattire  to  compel  much  attention  in  this  prao- 
tica!  and  progreeaive  age.  Aa  a  conatmctot  of 
Ftench  j^roae.  Filler  ia  unquestionably  entitled 
to  honorable  inention.  If  hia  dahna  to  originality 
of  genhia  wete  tenall,  fi^  Hi  (eaat  waa  an  elegant 
rhetorician  and  i  delicate  and  pdiahed  writer,  to 
whom  the  tVendi  language  1^  n^der  obligationa. 
Aa  a  mah  «f  fetter^,  he  forrtted  an  important  fink 
befw^eh  the  ^ool  of  Louia  Xltl.  and  that  of  thlft 
QHiiid  Monat^  /  he  wis  one  of  the  firat  to  ap- 
preciate thrice  of  diction,  and  to  attempt  the  eleva* 
tion  and  correetion  of  a  apurioua  atyle.  Hia  florid 
eloquMoe,  however,  not  anfVequently  wearier  by 
ita  atihed  pompoaity,  and,  aave  by  a  few  acholin/ 
and  literati,  hia  works  are  rather  reapected  than 
Ifted,  mOi^  often  praiaed  than  ifead.  He  wrote  fbt 
the  centtiry,  not  for  an  thne.  And  hia  hooka,  if 
still  OcOaaionally  refttted  to,  each  day  drew  nearer 
to  (A)tivton,  when  the  publication  of  the  Mhnoirei 
sut  ki  OratuU-Jour^  tenus  d  Ckrtnoni  came  op- 
portnnely  tb  relVeah  hia  fhding  baya.  The  leaae 
of  celebrity  aeeured  by  ten  atndied  and  ponderoua 
tomes,  eiEhaling  atrong  odor  of  mfidntght  oil,  had 
nearly  eij^ired.  When  it  waa  renewed  by  a  aingle 
volume,  written  With  flowing  pen  and  careleaa 
grace,  btit  oveVlookBd  and  underrated  for  nearlj^ 
two  centuries. 

Although  M»roeIy  eaaenQa]  fo  a  juat  appreda- 
ti^n  ^f  the  bo6k  befiite  tul,  we  ahaU!  cnrMTfly  aketeh 
the  etste^  ^  Eat»rM  Fishier,  aalee&ed  one  of  the 
ablest  of  FndMh  piApit  OfafoM^-^^  of  (he  moat 
kind-heairted  and  tiAooii^  of  Ftehch  prelatea. 
Bom  in  1688,  iti  the  cotiinty  of  Atignoft,  he  early 
aaanmed  fSk6  Mtet&(M  garb,  and  obndned  oiieopa- 
tk)n  aa  teatthb^  tf  rhe«ofie*  At  tb«  ige  of  eight- 
and«t#eftty,  buibeM  featHtttag  tr&6d[  tha  death  of  & 
relation  haviiftg  taken  hkA  16  Ptfria^  h^  cdnodved 
an  aflftctioil  for  that  capital  isu^  Mdlltned  (betfo. 
Having  nb  fmane  of  hte  own,  he  waa  fiifn  to  earn 
a  modest  auftaiDteAcd  by  fMchlAg  Ihe  eataehiatti  to 
pariah  ehildren.  Afready,  whiem  ptoftmiAg  rheto- 
ric at  NarboMie,  he  had  gMtt  lA^^ofl  of  the 
otAtoffea]  ttJ^Dia  thai  tv6fl9  attftabqueBtfy  co  pAtcore 
hSm  the  higheat  d^gnitleb  of  tfie  ^hnreh,  the  flivor 
of  a  greaif  king,  atid  the  ^MhaMaatie  admiration 
of  a  S^ign^.  At  Phrii  hH  hMm  himaelf  wHh 
the  doAipoaition  of  Lifthi  vetiM^,  for  which  he  had 
a  reaiaHtahle  talent,  lOid  celebrated  in  gtaoefUl 
heMunetera  thd  auccesaea  and  virtuea  of  itiinislera, 
prinoea  and  kinga.  The  peace  concluded  with 
Spain  by  Maaarine,  the  ftituA  proepecta  of  the 
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dftophin  of  Franoe,  the  splendid  tonroament  held 
by  Uie  youtlifii]  Louis,  in  tarn  afforded  subjects  for 
the  display  of  his  elegant  Latinity.  Fl^chier  had 
the  true  instinct  of  the  courtier,  exempt  from  fawn- 
ing sycophancy,  and  tempered  by  the  dignity  of 
his  saored  profession.  *  And  when  he  condescended 
to  flatter,  it  was  with  delicacy  and  adroitness.  Am- 
bitious of  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Montansier, 
he  knew  how  to  obtain  it  by  a  judicious  indepen- 
dence of  tone  and  deportment,  more  pleasmg  to 
that  nobleman  than  the  most  inwinuatmg  flattery. 
A  constant  guest  in  the  Saloo  RambouiDet,  he 
made  good  his  place  amongst  the  wits  fiquenting 
it,  and  when  its  presiding  genius  expired,  it  fell  to 
him  to  speak  its  funeral  oration.  This  was  the 
commencement  of  his  &me.  From  the  hour  of 
that  brilliant  harangue,  his  progress  was  rapid  to 
the  pinnacle  of  royal  favor  and  priestly  dignity. 
Unanimously  elected  member  of  the  academy,  he 
became  almoner  to  the  dauphiness,  and  was  long 
the  fiiTorite  court  preacher,  petted  by  the  king  and 
by  Bladame  de  Maintenon.  His  nomination  as 
bishop  was  delayed  longer  than  the  high  &Tor  he 
enjoyed  seemed  to  justify.  At  last,  in  1685,  he 
received  his  appointment  to  the  see  of  Lavaur. 
The  words  with  which  Louis  XIY.  accompanied 
it,  were  characteristic  of  the  selfish  and  smooth- 
spoken sovereign.  *'  Be  not  surprised  at  my  tar- 
diness in  rewaiding  your  great  merits  ;  I  could  not 
sooner  resolve  to  resign  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
you."  His  promotion  to  the  bishopric  of  Nismee 
followed  two  years  later,  and  there  he  founded  the 
academy,  and  abqde  in  the  constant  practice  of  all 
Christian  virtues,  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  1710,  Aye  years  sooner  than  that  of  his  royal 
patron  and  admirer.  This  provincial  residence 
could  hardly  have  been  a  matter  of  indinatioo  to 
one  who  had  so  long  basked  m  the  warm  sunshine 
of  court  &vor.  But  the  self-imposed  duty  was 
well  and  cheerfully  performed.  And  we  find  the 
mild  and  unamlMtious  churchman  deprecating  the 
benefits  showered  on  him  by  the  king.  *'  It  is  a 
great  proof  of  your  goodness,"  he  wrote  to  Louis, 
when  ^pointed  to  the  nch  and  important  see  of 
Nismes,  '*  that  you  leave  me  nothing  to  ask  but 
a  diminution  of  your  fiivors.'*  Strict  in  his  own 
religious  tenets,  he  was  tolerant  of  those  of  others, 
and  more  than  once,  during  the  cruel  persecutions 
of  the  Huguenots,  his  sacerdotal  mantle  was  ex- 
tended to  shield  the  unh^>py  fanatics  from  the 
raging  sabres  of  their  pitiless  foes.  '*  He  died,'* 
says  St.  Simon,  "  distinguished  for  his  learning, 
his  works,  his  morals,  and  for  a  truly  episcopal 
life.  Although  very  old,  he  was  much  regretted 
and  mourned  throughout  all  Languedoc." 

It  is  pleasing  to  trace  so  virtuous  a  career,  its 
just  reward  and  peaceful  termination ;  otherwise 
we  might  have  been  oontented  to  refer  to  the  period 
when  Fl^chier  was  tutor  to  the  son  of  M.  Lefevre 
de  Caumartin,  one  of  the  king's  council,  master  of 
requests,  and  bearer  of  the  royal  seals  at  the  tribu- 
nal of  th«  GrandsJours.  Tlie  future  bishop  had 
iMen  at  Paris  about  two  years,  when  he  accepted 
his  tutorship.     Four  years  more  elapsed  ;  he  was 


in  priest's  orders,  and  already  had  some  reputation 
as  a  preacher,  when  he  accompanied  M.  de  Cau- 
martin to  Clermont.  It  was  in  1665,  and  Louis 
XIY.  had  convoked  the  exceptional  court  occasion- 
ally held  in  the  distant  provinces  of  France,  and 
known  as  the  Grrands-Jours.  "  This  word,"  says 
M.  Gonod,  in  his  introduction  to  Fl^chier's  volume, 
"  which  excited,  scarcely  two  centuries  ago,  such 
great  expectations,  so  many  hopes  and  fears,  is  al- 
most unknown  at  the  present  day  ;  and  one  meets 
with  many  persons,  otherwise  well  informed,  who 
inquire '  what  the  Grands-Jours  were  t '  They  were 
extraordinary  assizes,  held  by  judges  chosen  and 
deputed  by  the  king.  These  judges,  selected  from 
the  pariiunent,  were  sent  with  very  extensive 
powers,  to  decide  all  criminal  and  civil  cases  that 
might  be  brought  before  them,  and  their  decisions 
were  without  ^peal.  They  inherited  the  duties 
of  those  commissioners,  called  missi  domhUd,  whom 
our  kings  of  the  first  and  sepond  dynasties  sent  into 
the  provinces  to  take  information  of  the  conduct  of 
dukes  and  counts,  and  to  reform  the  abuses  thai 
crept  into  the  administration  of  justice  and  of  the 
finances.  The  rare  occurrence  of  these  assiies, 
and  the  pomp  of  the  judges,  contributed  to  render 
them  imposmg  and  solemn,  and  obtained  for  them 
from  the  people  the  name  of  Grands-Jours.  They 
were  held  but  seven  times  in  Auvergne,"  (the  dates 
follow,  commencing  1454  ;)  "  and  of  those  seven 
sittings,  the  most  remarkable  for  duration,  for  the 
number  and  importance  of  the  trials,  for  the  quality 
of  the  persons  figuring  in  them,  and  for  their  re- 
sult, are,  without  the  slightest  question,  those  of 
1665-6.  They  lasted  more  than  four  months,  from 
the  96th  September  to  the  30th  January.  More 
than  twelve  thousand  complaints  were  brought  be- 
fore them,  and  a  multitude  of  cases,  both  civil  and 
criminal,  were  decided.  And  amongst  the  latter, 
whom  do  we  see  upon  the  bench  of  the  accused  ? 
The  most  considerable  persons,  by  birth,  rank,  and 
fortune,  of  Auvergne  and  the  circumjacent  prov- 
inces, judges,  and  even  priests !"  Here  we  find 
the  true  reason  why  Fl^hier*s  interesting  memoirs 
of  this  important  session  have  so  long  remidnod 
unprinted,  almost  unknown.  It  were  idQe  to  assert 
that  want  of  merit  caused  them  to  be  omitted,  or 
at  best  passed  over  with  a  cursory  notice,  by  col- 
lectors and  commentators  of  Fl^chier^s  writings. 
We  have  already  intimated,  and  shall  presently 
I«ove,  that,  both  as  a  literary  composition,  and  as 
a  chronicle  of  the  manners  of  the  times,  this  long- 
neglected  volume  is  of  great  merit  and  interest. 
And,  had  these  been  less,  this  was  still  hardly  a 
reason  for  grudging  the  honors  and  advantages  of 
type  to  a  volume  of  no  very  great  length,  at  the 
cost  of  the  integrity  of  its  author's  works.  If  not 
included  in  any  of  the  partial  editions  of  the  bish- 
op's writings,  or  printed  with  his  posthumous 
works  at  Paris  in  1712,  a  nook  might  sorely  have 
been  reserved  for  it  in  the  Abb^  Ducreux's  com- 
plete edition,  or  in  the  less  estimable  one  of  Fabre 
de  Narbonne.  But  no — sudi  fiivor  vras  not  af- 
forded. M.  Fabre  dismisses  it  with  a  curt  anA 
ffippant  notice,  and  Ducreux  confines  himselfrto 
.digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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oareleM  abitnct,  inserted  in  the  tenth  yolaiDe  of 
hie  edition,  as  a  sort  of  sop  to  certain  persona  who, 
having  obtained  access  to  the  mannscript,  were 
sufficiently  judicious  to  hold  it  in  high  estimation. 
The  abbi  alleged  as  his  reason,  that  he  thought 
little  of  the  style,  which  he  considered  strange  and 
negligent.  We  will  not  do  him  the  unkindness  to 
accept  this  as  his  real  opinion.  His  true  motive, 
we  cannot  doubt,  was  more  akin  to  that  loosely 
hinted  at  by  M.  Fabre,  who,  as  reoeptly  as  the  year 
1888,  intimates  that  there  might  be  some  *'  impru- 
dence*' in  raking  up  these  old  stories.  In  1783 
M.  Dttcreuz  may  have  been  justified  in  apprehend- 
*  ing  detriment  to  his  interests,  and  perhaps  even 
danger  to  his  personal  liberty,  as  the  possible  con- 
sequence  of  his  giving  too  great  publicity  to  the 
ohronides  of  the  Grands-JouTs.  The  Bantille  and 
Latres-de- Cachet  were  not  then  the  mere  empty 
sounds  they  were  rendered,  seven  years  later,  by 
the  aets  of  a  furious  mob  and  a  National  Conven- 
tion. There  was  still  '*  snug  lying*'  in  the  fortress 
of  the  Porte  St.  Antoine,  ibr  impertinent  scribes  as 
ibr  suspected  conspirators.  We  cannot  doubt  that, 
by  the  afl^ted  disparagement  of  Fl6chier's  book, 
the  Abb^  Duoreux  sought  to  veil  his  own  timid  or 
veasonable  apprehensions,  feigning,  like  the  fox  in 
the  fable,  to  despise  what  he  was  unable  (or  dared 
sot)  to  make  use  of.  '*  This  narrative,"  sa3rs  M. 
Gonod,  speaking  of  the  M£maire$y  '*  in  whidi  the 
manners  and  morals  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  of 
the  period  are  sometimes  painted  in  such  Mack 
colors,  could  not,  as  will  be  seen  on  perusal,  be 
brought  to  light  in  the  time  of  its  aotnor.  More 
than  a  century  later,  the  Abb^  Dncreux  did  not 
deem  it  advisable  to  print  it  in  a  complete  form. 
'  What  interest,'  he  says,  *  could  the  reader  find  in 
the  recital  of  those  old  stories,  some  o£  revolting 
atrocity,  other  studiously  malicaous,  and  of  deprav- 
ity eaksulated  only  to  shock  susceptible  imaginations 
and  generous  hearts !  The  history  of  crime  is  al- 
ready too  vast  and  too  well  known ;  it  is  that  of 
virtoe,  and  of  actions  honorable  to  humanity,  that 
we  should  endeavor  to  preserve  and  disseidnate.' 
Admitting  this  principle,"  M.  Gonod  very  justly 
remarks,  *'  the  first  thing  to  do  wodd  be  to  pass  a 
sponge  over  history ;  and  the  virtuous  abb6  forgot 
that  nothing  is  more  adapted  to  inspire  horror  of 
erime  than  the  contemplation  of  its  hideous  foee, 
and  of  the  penalties  that  follow  in  its  train.  On 
the  other  hand'*— and  here  we  have  the  true  rear 
son — *'  the  Abbe  Decreux  foared  to  retrace  these 
&ets  at  a  time  when  the  descendants  of  the  men 
most  compromised  in  those  terrible  trials  held  the 
first  places  in  the  church,  the  magistracy,  and  the 
army :  it  would  have  been  wounding  them,"  he 
says,  **  without  utility  to  the  public."  Neariy 
sixty  years  later,  M.  Fabre  de  Narbonne  allows 
himself  to  be  fettered  by  similar  unwillingness  to 
oflfeod  the  posterity  of  the  noble  and  reverend  crim- 
inals of  1606 ;  for  thus  only  can  be  explained  his 
intimation  of  the  possible  imprudence  of  reviving 
those  judicial  reoords.  In  1844,  the  librarian  of 
dmrmont  writes  thus :  "This  reason" — he  refers 
to  that  alleged  by  Duoreux-—*'  which  I  respect  and 


approve,  is  extinct  for  us.  Of  all  those  fomilies, 
two  only,  I  think,  are  still  in  existence ;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  present  representatives  of  those  once 
odious  names  are  personally  known  in  too  honor- 
able a  manner  to  have  to  dread  from  Fl^liier's 
narrative  any  lesion  to  their  honor.  I  must  add, 
moreover,  that  with  respect  to  one,  everything  has 
been  long  since  published  by  Legraod  d'Auasy, 
Taillandier  ;*  and  that  the  other  has  received  com- 
munication from  me  of  all  relating  to  his  frunily, 
and  sees  bo  objection  to  its  publication.  *'  Frmn 
this  paragraph  it  is  manifest,  that  M.  Gonod  was 
not  quite  at  his  ease  as  to  the  eflfect  of  his  publica- 
tion. He  thinks  one  thing,  beUeve$  another,  as- 
sumes altogether  a  doubting  and  deprecatory  tone, 
defending  himself  before  attack.  The  worthy  bib- 
liophilist  and  editor  was  evidently  in  some  slight 
trepidation  as  to  the  reception  of  his  literary  foster^ 
child  by  the  descendants  of  the  dissolute  |uh)  tyran^ 
nical  nobility  arraigned  b^ore  the  tribunal  of  the 
GrandfrJours.  His  apprehensions  were  not  un- 
founded. It  is  certainly  difficult  to  understand 
what  could  be  risked  and  who  ofiended  by  the  re- 
suscitation— after  one  hundred  and^  eighty  years, 
and  when  French  institutions  and  society  had  been 
so  completely  turned  upside  down  by  successive 
revolutions— K>f  these  antiquated  details  of  feudal 
oppression,  priestly  immorSlity,  and  magisterial 
corruption.  It  argues  singular  tenuity  of  epider- 
mis on  the  part  of  French  gentiiatres  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  that  they  cannot  bear  to  hear  how 
their  great-grandfather,  seven  or  eight  times  re- 
moved, oppressed  his  vassals  by  enforcing  odious 
privileges,  hung  up  his  lady  *s  page  by  the  heels  tiU 
death  ensued,  poisoned  his  wife,  or  confined  a  serf  f 
in  a  damp  closet  where  he  could  neither  sit  nor 
stand,  and  where  his  face  lost  its  form  and  his  gar- 
ments acquired  a  coat  of  mildew.  Why  the  dis- 
closures of  these  crimes — atrocious  though  they 
are,  and  characteristic  of  a  barbarous  state  of  soci- 
ety—ehould  distnrb  the  repose  or  doud  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  iai'-femoved  posterity  of  the  feudal 
tyrants  who  committed  thqgi,  is  no  easy  question 
to  answer.  Are  these  susceptible  descendants  ap- 
prehensive lest  the  crimes  of  the  French  aristocracy, 
two  hundred  yesxs  ago,  ahould  acquire  a  peculiarly 

*  Voyage  en  Awergne,  and  Reeumi  de  VBktoire  dPAu- 

tFrom  tbe  end  of  the  fifleenth  century  there  were  no 
serfs  in  Auvergne,  as  is  shown  by  the  municipal  law  of 
ISIO)  **  TOnUcB  pemmnea  ettant  et  demewana  <m  did 
voM  MnU  /rancB  et  de  Jranche  candUion."  All  persoot 
being  and  dwelling  in  the  said  coantry  are  free  and  of 
free  condition.  Nevertheless,  there  were  still  **  hiritaigee 
ientu  d  candiiUm  de  mainmerie,** — {Couiumeftitre  xxwu, 
art.  1.)  But  on  the  confines  of  Auvergne,  in  the  Pays  de 
Combrailles,  there  were  persons,  "  de  eerve  condition,  de 
mainmorte  et  deeuyte;"  ibid.,  art.  2,  which  means  that 
the  servitude  of  those  persons  was  attached  to  their 
fiesh  and  hone  ;  that  it  followed  them  evervwhere,  even 
when  they  abandoned  their  inheritance  and  fled  the  coon- 
try.  One  is  glad  to  hear  Fl^-hier  ami  Talon  stig[mati2toff, 
in  the  names  of  religion  and  humanity,  those  iniquitous 
rights,  which  subsisted  more  than  a  century  after  them. 
Perwnal  servitude  was  abolished  only  by  an  edict  of 
August,  1779 ;  for  which  Louis  XVI.  and  his  minister 
Necker  are  to  be  thanked.  It  took  ten  more  years  and 
the  revolution  of  1789  to  do  away  with  real  servitude 
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gwnt  hue,  in  the  eyes  of  ttMng  ^nentiiifM,  bf 
eontirast  with  the  immaculate  purity  of  oorreapond- 
iAf  claasea  in  the  nineteenth  century  t  The  ini»- 
deeds  of  a  Senegas  and  a  Montvalhit,  extenuated 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  timeSy  by  a  roder  state 
of  society  and  greater  laiity  of  morals,  might  weH 
be  forgotten  in  the  inftmy  of  a  Pradin  and  a  Teste. 
Whatever  the  reason,  howeter,  the  ftet  istl^the 
poUication  of  the  GrandsJoui*  was  tiewed  with 
displeasure  by  Tarious  AuTergnat  ftmilies.  The 
edition  consisted,  we  belieta,  of  seren  or  eight  hnn- 
di8d  copies,  of  which  the  publio  bought  a  portioni 
sad  the  remainder  wece  puRhased  and  destroyed 
by  those  whom  the  contents  of  the  foloaoe  offended. 
The  book  is  now  onobtainable ;  and  there  appears 
little  probability  of  a  reprint  i*  France.  Under 
these  cireumstanoes,  it  is  surprising  that  the  Bni»- 
sels  pubhshers^-wbom  no  trashy  French  novel  cao 
eseape — hxfe  not  laid  their  pnMical  elaws  npon  a 
book  of  such  attraottre  iatefest 

Written  during  the  four  months  that  F\Madt 
pMsed  at  Clermont  as  one  of  the  household  of  M. 
ds  Caumartin,  the  Mimairei  are  iatendsd  less  as 
aa  historical  record  of  the  assiaes  than  as  a  general 
diary  of  all  the  amiable  abb^  saw,  hea«d)  and  Ool« 
looted  during  his  stay  hi  Auvergno.  Their  nature 
scarcely  admitting  publioatioB  during  the  author's 
fifotime,  we  must  oonsidef  their  eompositioB  to 
have  been  a  postinie,  a  manner  of  dispellnig  the 
tedium  of  long  mornings  in  a  piOTineial  town. 
*' Assuredly,"  a  elever  French  critic  has  said, 
''  so  author  ever  wrote  for  himself  alone ;  in  liter- 
ature, as  on  the  stage,  monologues  are  purely  con* 
tentional;  in  reality,  one  speaks  to  the  pttblie 
without  seeming  so  to  do.**  If  ever  there  was  an 
eaeeption  to  this  rule,  it  was  in  tlie  ease  of 
Fishier.  During  the  Grande-Jours,  Clermont, 
crowded  with  functionaries,  and  their  &milies, 
with  plaintiA,  deiendaats,  and  wiCaeaees,  from 
every  part  of  the  exfensive  district*  over  whieh  the 
court  had  jurisdiction,  was  a  grand  focas  of  gossip 
and  scandal ;  and  by  this,  Fl6ehier,  aa  eae  of  the 
household  of  so  import^  a  person  as  M.  de  Cau- 
nartiB,  was  in  the  best  possible  position  to  benefit* 
It  is  by  ao  means  improbable,  that  a  desire  to 
retain  the  many  pungent  aaeodoiss  that  reached 
his  ear,  and  also  the  more  important  and  striking 
of  the  proceedings  before  the  court,  fltimnlated  him 
to  indite  the  four  hundred  and  fourteen  folio  pages 
of  manuscript  now  printed,  with  mtrodnction, 
notes,  and  appendix,  in  an  octavo  volume  of  four 
hundred  and  sixty.  Be  may  have  anticipated 
lively  gratification  in  refreshing  his  memory,  at 
some  later  and  more  tranquil  period  of  his  life,  by 
a  refbrence  to  the  annals  of  those  gay  and  bustling 
days.  He  may  have  had  in  view  the  delectatioB 
of  the  witty  Parisian  coteries  by  whom  be  was 
already  held  in  high  and  well-merited  esteem. 
And  the  modest  preoqMor,  foreseeing  not,  at  that 
eariy  period  of  his  career,  the  eminenoe  he  was 

*  This  indudwl  Upper  and  Lowrt  AavergD«,  tbe  Boar^ 
boMuu*.  the  NiveriMte,  the  Foies,  tbe  Bea^jebie.  iber 
LfMHWM»  the  Pays  de  CombHrillee,  Beiry,  aad  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Mareiie.r-Vide  M^mofrm,  latroduotioo,  avi. 


desthied  to  attain,  may  have  indulged  m  ideaiinif 
visions  of  posthmnous  fame,  founded  on  this  grace*' 
fbl  Tolimie  of  memoirs.  What  we  cannot  suppose 
him  to  have  contemplated,  was  its  immediate  pnb^ 
Hcation ;  and  to  this  we  must  attribute  the  capri* 
Cious  disorder,  the  frequent  transitions,  the  sprigfatlj 
naheiS  and  piquant  negligence  of  a  book  written 
(as  so  few  are  written)  for  the  author 'a  privaM 
gratification,  or  at  most  for  that  of  a  limhed  chdg 
of  friends.  With  regatd  to  the  intrinsic  merit  of 
the  work,  we  can  hardly  do  better  than  quote  M« 
Gonod.  *'  Independently,'*  says  that  gentleman, 
^*  of  the  curious  foots  it  reveals,  of  the  manneia 
(still  too  little  known)  which  it  retraces,  it  will  bd 
for  the  intelMgent  reader  one  of  the  most  precioa# 
Htorory  monuments  of  the  age  of  Loais  XIY .  If 
was  composed  ten  years  afWr  Pascal's  *  Prsvin- 
oiales,*  when  Coracle  had  already  produced  hia 
masterpieces,  at  the  moment  that  Mdi^  breagltf 
out  his  *  Misanthrope^'  when  Racine  prepared  hia 
'Plaideurs,*  and  his  « Britannicus,*  and  Boilaan* 
puUislied  kis  first  salires*  These  memoin  add  » 
new  gam  to  Flechier's  literary  crown,  by  disfday^ 
ing  qualities  not  to  be  traoed  in  his  previouilyv 
published  works.  Here  one  does  not  find  that  ssie*^ 
tific  formality  of  style  which  procured  him  the  iii— 
of  a  skilful  artisan  of  wolds ;  but  the  author,  stid 
young,  and  writing,  as  we  may  say,  in  play,  or  w 
exerdse  his  easy  pea,  lets  the  latter  run  on  at  nu^ 
dom,  whence  of^  arises  a  certain  lmS8er-^itter,  aft 
apparent  negligence,  of  which  Legrand  d'Anssyy. 
who  criticises  it,  felt  aeither  the  charm  nor  the  value* 
Had  he  fonnd  declamation  against  reigning  abussa r 
againat  the  nobOity,  or  against  what  he  called  supai^ 
stitioa,  he  wonld  have  adsnred  it.  But  the  ssIm^ 
ariy  harmony  of  the  style,  the  vein  of  subtle  and 
delicate  wit  pervading  the  woric,  have  completely^ 
eecaped  him.  Let  othere  having  more  right  to  bv 
severe  than  the  aothor  of  the  '  Voyage  en  Aa-^ 
v^gne,*'  point  out  occasional  prolixity,  roniadtiff 
adventtnes,  dhgresaiona,  a  superabtmdance  of  antitlK 
esea;  let  thsaa  even  Uaam  the  coolness  with  whlsb 
Fl^chisi  ■■!  thnes  when  such  eircmnspectien  wav 
noccssary^  ■  lalates  horrible  focta.  I  iMve  them  t6 
play  this  easy  part,  and  prefer  receding  with  the  a*' 
thor  to  a  period  whaae  private  sod  intimate  caatoma 
aw  little  known  to  me,  ehaerviag  vnth  him  the  fiok 
lieSf  and  hsteniag  to  the  gossip  of  the  day,  laagbui|p 
with  him,  eajsying:  hia  gi^ety,  and,  at  the  sam^ 
time,  acquiring  knowledge.*'  Then  oeme  a  few 
woida  of  compliment  and  gratitade  to  the  enyght* 
ened  minister  (M.  Vflleiuin)  who  encouraged  the* 
publicatba  of  the  Mimeifes4  In  the  maia  vrw 
agree  with  M.  Geood,aBd  are  much  more  diaposed 
to  give  ouraehrea  up  to  the  charm  scarcely  adtait* 
ting  exact  definition— -^hich  we  find  in  Fh^chier*a 
work,  aad  to  ouQ  the  flowers  of  instruction  and 
amusement  so  liberally  scattered  threugh  hia 
pages,  than  ta  sit  down  with  the  dogged  brow  of 
a  hypercrilic  to  pick  out  errore  and  carp  at  deft* 
cienoiea.  The  kind'hearted  abb^  by  his  deoofoos 
gayety,  iaoflbaaiTe  satire,  and  occanonal  tinge  of 
tender  melancholy,  surely  deserves  this  maeh  foa^ 
bearanee.     Ner  can  v^  eonsidariaf  the  nnass«m» 
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tag  utaM  ti  bb  WMk  idid  the  ektmiD0liM«*  tmder 
Whieh  it  was  wiitleti,  allow  Mtaeltes  to  be  atiffry 
with  hkn  for  the  abrupt  ifightA  and  tnmsitiMia  by 
which  he  80  ftequentty  pMaea  ftoak  the  annate  of 
ciitae  to  the  reettal  ot  folKee,  from  fht  lady's 
bewer  to  the  ensaiigiihled  Mnldbld,  ftotti  the  dark 
detaite  of  feodal  opprsseion  t6  the  trhial  tattle  of 
the  tDWd  ;  catelen  k  sone  kMttnees  to  tertninate 
hlslMy  or  aneodetO)  td  dmel  the  doubte  and  gnt- 
IQr  the  esrioflity  of  the  leader.  WMlst  leeegnixhig 
the  hfcterieal,  hnporta»ee  ami  iiiteieit  of  s  gntve 
iMduuniiteaoeocuttef  the  seselefis  of  (he  GMuids- 
iotrS)  we  do  net  <{a«tftet  Wkh  eor  abb^  llnr  ttai 
Wvlog'  tranamitfed  h  td  tti|  bttt  aeoept  his  bete- 
regfefiouB  tiagi^cdiiio  foltttbe  tte  t  gtfaphto  «m1 
aMKsfaig  sheteh  of  thd  ttoee,  Mtee^  and  tefte  of 
FiMoh  society  in  Ihe  tweuty-ilMl  f^tat  ef  the 
fiifffl  of  Lo«i8>  Mfmiteed  the  Qfeat 

At  the  last  smge  befoie  Cleitteitt«  ibe  t»w«  ef 
Rkto,  FlMder  abM^  edtaneflset  hie  fi«rMite> 
It  WBs  the  plaee  of  iettdi»ro«s  hk  the  ttettbetti 
of  the  triboaal^  who  hailed  them  lo  shske  theilr 
fcsibetaand  prepare  their  pottipeds  entry  krfd  Ctot» 
milt.  ''At  lUem/'  mjn  the  ahh^  **iffe  begMf 
10  triid  Impose  and  eohgmtiilace  onieslfeb  e»  ear 
jomey.  We  were  so  well  teeeiftd  by  iii  lleii^ 
taflnt-geasffal,  and  wetfe  Mged  la  hte  Iduei  Whk 
sofreat  eleinliaens  ihd  even  nagniftSBMet  tbet 
wefotfotwewenooiofPttis.*'  The  hoipitable 
eeifcschal,  OHneefer^  took  pleaSnre  in  ahewhig  hhi 
heneiabk  foeets  aU  that  was  feiMBvldable  in  the 
town  and  itk  ettvitoits,  espeeially  a  yo«ii|f  lady  df 
gieat  aittxaetioas,  whose  ntnuenras  ehaMne  of  per- 
son aad  Bundnisde  her  to  be  eoarideied  m  that 
sswmy  as  one  of  the  wendew  of  the  weridi  8he 
was  aboot  twenty-two  yeara  of  age,  daughlsrf  of  a 
dertam  President  Gabriel  de  Consbes,  S»d  tridioot 
beiaf  a  perfect  beaoCy,  she  was  deemed  anoasti^ 
Ue  when  deeiroes  to  please.  T\e  greM  pnises 
iKobier  heard  of  her,  taissd  his  eiq^eelMioiis  to  n 
high  pitoh,  and  when  he  ww  her,  he  #as  diMp" 
pehHed.  He  aitiltted  many  merits,  b«l  dso  die- 
edtsred  defects.  A  petson  of  quality  bdongiag  to 
thai  eoitttty,  and  whose  name  is  not  gfiten^  eoi 
bated  this  depreoiatoty  opinion,  whioh  the  gentls 
^kki  willingly  waited,  assrely  OipiiieMng  saprais 
that  a  lady  of  Sooh  meat  shooU  hrtve  pAsesd  hn 
twentieth  yesr  wilheet  malng  some  gteat  mtt^' 
Bftfe.  The  worthy  coahtry  gtaatlsmany  fam  ia«ef" 
loeelor,  was  sstonisbed  at  his  itslsnish»cai»  being 
wmlile  fo  coaeeiYe  that  the  adrentorsa  of  this  peart 
of  Asfergne  had  not  been  thiprited  in  this  leeset 
eel  eomets  of  the  Ungdotn.  When  at  last  cSIk 
vieeed  of  Fl&bier^s  ignonhoe,  be  ▼ohsftteeied  to 
dis^l  it;  and  the  abbl,  etideoHy  ddlightod  td  be 
initiated  into  the  chronique  $caiUhlmi§0  ef  Raoniy 
g*Te  hhn  all  eneonragement.  Bat  beoaode  fhey 
were  not  at  their  eaee  tot  sneh  tUboomsey  but  inH 
poctnned  by  ioany  eom]^imenls,  m  the  dia#ing^ 
loom  where  this  uoemted,  they  got  iht^the  hencet 
gentleman's  carriage,  and  weie  Arivea  td  n  oerfain 
garden,  which  passed  for  the  Lmemboirg  of  the 
district,  aad  was  moch  fie(|neBted  m  the  ine  iei*^ 
asn  by  the  Riom  fcahifiaahh^.     <*  These  am  foan* 
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says  Fishier,  "  and  grottos,  and  aOeye 
separated  by  palisades  of  a  very  agreeable  verdure, 
which  divert  the  eyes,  and  tMck  enough  to  keep 
&e  secrets  exchanged  by  lovers,  when  Aey  walk 
and  talk  confidentially.  Although  it  was  one  of 
the  finest  of  autumnal  days,  the  arrival  of  Messieurs 
dee  Grands-Jours  kept  everybody  in  the  town,  and 
we  found  more  trtuKpiillity  and  solitude  than  wd 
had  hoped  for."  Amidst  the  discreet  shades  of 
this  suburban  £den,  Fl^chier  learned  the  gallant 
iMlventuies  of  Mademoisefle  de  Combes,  which  he 
professes  to  set  down  Verbatim,  ahhongh  it  is  easy 
to  judge  how  greatiy  the  narrative  is  indebted  to 
his  consummate  art  as  a  narretor,  for  superior  td 
whsit  eottkl  reasonably  be  ettributed  to  the  An^ 
tergnat  Squire  or  noble  firMn  whom  he  derived  the 
foets ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  impossibility  of  retaiiH 
ieg  werd  finr  word,  aed  upon  once  hearing  it,  M 
iiaijfatiVe  eztendii^  ever  thirty  psges.  But,- 
throughout  the  volume,  the  same  thing  oeeurs. 
Give  Fl^ehJer  a  stery  to  tell,  and  he  imparts  to  H 
h  chataetet  ^thtely  his  own,  arranging  it  with 
i^^Aiite  gnsee,  Sittribu^  metives  to  the  persdn^ 
sgeSi  end  plaehig  htiaghiary  conversations  hi  thehf 
ineelbs^  This  story  of  Mademoiselle  de  Combes^ 
ibr  kMtaoee,  in  hself  a  very  shnple  eftse  of  jpitingf 
aoquires,  k  his  hands,  m  interest  peculiarly  itd 
erwn,  and  we  follow  h  te  the  end  with  onabste^ 
sSBtMement.  A  young  gentleman  of  Clermont,  of 
the  eame  of  Fayet,  rich  and  amiable,  ef  agreeabid 
peiMDu  and  noble  and  generous  disposition,  andf 
well  allied,  i^tiimed  to  his  native  town,  after  eom^ 
pleting  hk  studiee  at  Paris,  to  marry  Ifodemoiselld 
Ribeyre,  daughter  of  the  first  president  of  the  Court 
of  Aids  aft  Clermont.  The  marriage  had  been 
ftrranged  between  the  respective  parents,  but  somd 
diflbrcNBoe  supervening,  the  lady's  fother  broke  oflT 
ihe  mat<di,  and  to  prevent  any  poesible  renewal  of 
negodatione,  gave  his  daughter  to  M.  Charles  dd 
Conbesy  so  that  Fayet  arrived  to  find  his  mistreee 
snatched  firem  him,  end  to  witness  a  rival's  wed^ 
Mf  ittdiead  ef  eelellrathig  his  own.  Many  peiM 
sons  wonld  have  been  sensibly  afiected  by  sneh  M 
misadventure,  but  he  eeosoled  himself  with  a  good 
gtaee  for  the  kMs  of  a  bride  whom  he  had  keow* 
Ictle  end  toved  law,  paid  the  usual  civflitiea  to  tkt 
ndw^sanfed  eouple,  snd  soon  found  himself  ee  « 
firiendly  footh^p  in  thelf  house.  There  he  mef  thd 
siMe»>hi-kw  of  his  fymer  ntended,  Mademeiseid 
de  Combsa,  then  a  yotmg  girf  of  fifteen,  endowed^ 
Wkb  dvefy  gtaee  ef  nrind  and  person  thai  ean  !• 
eipeeted  at  tlmt  age^  and  her  ftrrm  he  ssrimMly 
appied  hhnself  to  gidni  *^  He  found  i  vhrghi 
heart,"  says  Flddder,  *'  upotf  which  he  made  U 
taksMf  fifwerablb  impression)  he  made  lidM 
capensn  thsn  ever,  gave  magprifioent  enteftaid* 
mdnlsy  adqaired  the  good  wiU  of  meet  ef  the  per* 
eons  trho  habitateUy  saW  his  misttess,  snd  did  alt 
in  bin  ^eWsv  to  plaoe  hhns^  foivorably  in  iei' 
opAiiow,  knowmg  well  thai  esteem  lesds  to  tender* 
nsss  by  n  very  rapid  road.  On  oeeasien  he  would 
nddress  a  liw  words  to  hsv  m  li  low  voice ;  and  hi 
Ida  conversation  would  opportunely  inttfodnee  gdn^ 
orons  and  tsodsr  sentfanents.  Theee^  the  : 
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lady,  who  had  infinite  wit  and  sense,  well  knew 
how  to  apply ;  but  although  she  was  already  a  lit^ 
tie  touched,  she  had  the  art  to  dissimulate  so  nat- 
urally that  it  was  impossible  to  penetrate  her 
thoughts,  and  even  those  she  most  trusted  knew 
nothing  of  her  new-bom  inclinations.  *  *  Such  power 
of  dissimulation,  at  so  early  an  age,  might  have 
alarmed  the  lover,  and  given  the  aspirant  to  her 
hand  matter  for  reflection.  Instead  of  that,  it 
served  to  stimulate  his  passion,  and  he  pressed  the 
siege  of  her  heart  with  renewed  vigor.  In  a  long 
conversation,  detailed  by  Fishier  in  the  graceful 
but  insipid  language  of  the  period,  where  the  voice 
of  passion  seems  cramped  and  chilled  by  the 
necessity  of  polished  periods  and  elegant  diction, 
Fayet  paved  the  way  to  a  declaration,  which  he 
had  already  commenced,  when  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  the  sister-in-law.  But  his  discourse, 
and  the  constancy  of  his  attentions,  had  touched 
the  heart,  or  at  least  wroug]^t  upon  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  obdurate  fair  one ;  and  the  gallant, 
perceiving  his  advantage,  impatiently  awaited  an 
opportunity  to  renew  the  attack.  It  soon  occurred, 
whilst  walking  %vith  some  ladies  and  cavaliers  b 
the  same  garden  where  Fl^ier  heard  the  tale. 
Accident  divided  the  party,  and  the  lovers  found 
themselves  alone.  With  trembling  and  hesitation, 
for  his  sincere  and  ardent  passion  made  him  dread 
the  possibility  of  a  refusal  which  his  reason  forbade 
him  to  think  probable,  Fayet  avowed  his  love. 
The  lady  affected  dismay,  and  uttered  a  cry,  says 
the  abb^,  that  nearly  pierced  the  paling ;  but  she 
ended  by  permitting  him  to  love  her,  and  after 
two  or  three  more  interviews,  confessed  a  recipro- 
cal flame.  Their  amorous  joy,  however,  was  oon- 
▼erted  into  bitterness  and  despair  by  the  positive 
refusal  of  the  President  de  Combes  to  sanction  their 
onion.  The  magistrate's  motives  for  this  refusal 
were  in  the  highest  degree  absurd.  One  was,  that 
M<  Ribeyre  having  declined  the  alliance  of  Fayet, 
it  was  to  be  inferred  the  latter  had  less  fortune 
than  he  received  credit  for ;  the  second,  still  more 
ridiculous,  was  an  idea  that  it  would  be  disgrace- 
fol  to  his  daughter  to  marry  a  man  whom  his 
daughter-in-law  had  refused.  Fayet,  we  are  told, 
was  near  dying  of  grief  on  receiving  this  rode  and 
onforeseen  blow.  Retiring  to  his  apartment,  be 
wrote  a  despairing  Inllet  to  his  mistrets,  who, 
although  also  very  desponding,  returned  an  en- 
cooraging  and  consolatory  reply,  and  there  ensued 
an  animated  correspondence  and  long  series  of 
secret  interviews,  known  of  course  to  everybody 
bot  to  the  parents  who  forbade  them.  At  last, 
the  vigilance  of  the  latter  became  excessive; 
Mademoiselle  Combes,  never  suflfored  oot  of  sight 
of  her  mother,  who  even  slept  in  her  room,  was 
oompelled  to  scribble  her  love4ettet8  in  haste,  by 
fovor  of  a  halMrawn  cortain  and  a  ray  of  lamp- 
light, whilst  the  good  lady  was  absorbed  in  her 
evening  devotions ;  ontfl  at  last,  by  reason  of  this 
painful  oonstraint,  or  from  some  other  cause,  she 
foil  into  a  state  of  langoor,  and  was  taken  to  the 
baths  of  Vichy.  '*  She  there  recovered  her 
says  Fl^ohier,  who  manifostly  sympa- 


thizes with  the  suflferings  oi  these  constant  lovecs ; 

but  the  mirade  was  less  owing  to  the  waters 
than  ta  secret  interviews  with  her  lover.  He  fol- 
lowed her  in  disguise,  and  remained  hidden  in  a 
house  adjacent  to  the  baths,  whither,  under  some 
pretext,  a  good  lady  conducted  her,  and  thenoey 
afler  a  space  of  conversation,  led  her  back  to  her 
ntother.  Never  were  the  waters  of  Vichy  moie 
eagerly  desired,  or  taken  with  more  pleasure." 
AfWr  this,  MademoiMlle  de  Combes,  hewing  to 
alarm  her  pfienta  into  acquiescence,  took  refuge 
in  a  convent,  where  she  was  received  on  condition 
that  she  should  break  off  all  intercourse  with  the 
world.  But  the  superior,  a  lady  of  quality  and 
friend  of  both  parties,  fov<ned  the  reception  of  loi- 
ters, and  even  visits  from  Fayet  to  hife  mistress. 
The  lover  was  smuggled  by  female  friends  as  for 
as  the  convent  grating.  At  .last,  Madame  de 
Combes  persuaded  her  daughter  to  return  hone, 
and  treated  her  more  kindly  than  before,  but  eoQ- 
tinued  stanch  in  her  (^position  to  the  marriage. 
To  be  brief,  this  state  of  affiors  lasted  eight  or 
nine  years.  ''  The  thing  went  so  far,"  says  the 
abb6,  "  that  they  swore  fidelity  before  the  akar, 
making  profone  vows  in  hdy  {Jaoes,  and  even 
writing  promises  signed  with  their  blood,  and  com^ 
mitting  other  folliee  peculiar  to  persons  whom  a 
violent  passion  blinds.  By  this  time  the  lady  was 
in  her  twenty-fourth  year,  and  seeing  herself  near 
the  age  when  the  law  exempts  chDdren  fhim  the 
control  of  their  parents,  she  exhorted  Fayel  te 
perseverance,  writing  him  to  that  eflbct." 

Just  at  this  time,  M.  Bernard  de  Fortia,  a  friend 
and  college-comrade  of  Fayet,  was  appointed  to 
the  high  ofllee  of  Intendant  of  Aovergne.  He  was 
a  widower,  and,  on  arriving  at  Clermont,  ii  m 
pourvtU  tPabord  tTune  gaianterie.  The  object  of 
his  attentions  was  a  3roung  girl  of  eighteen,  whose 
embonpohU  added  several  years  to  her  apparent 
age,  and  who  was  generally  known  as  la  Beau* 
verger.  *^  For  we  are  aceiMtomed  thus  to  abridge 
the  manner  of  naming,  and  find  the  word  Modem" 
oiselie  useless,  the  name  of  the  famOy  suAeiently 
mdioating  the  quality."  With  the  unafltoed  ease 
and  lively  conversation  of  this  lady,  the  intendant 
was  much  pleased  and  amused,  and  saw  a  good 
deal  of  her,  bdng  also  greatly  diverted  by  her 
letters.  "  Sometimes  she  began  them  by  some 
extravagance,  as  when  she  wrote  to  him :  ^The 
devU  take  you,  «if  /'  at  others  by  tender  pleasant- 
ries and  by  naivetes  of  her  invention.  Writing 
easily,  she  wrote  much ;  and  ss  she  was  one  day 
told  that  if  she  continued  she  would  produce  more 
volumes  than  Saint  Aognstin,  'Ay,  truly,*  she 
replied,  *  though,  like  him,  I  were  to  write  only 
my  confessions.' " 

To  the  admirer  of  this  brisk  and  buxom  damsel, 
Fayet  addressed  himself  as  to  an  old  friend,  and 
in  aU  confidence,  to  intercede  for  him  with  the 
parents  of  Mademoiselle  de  Combes.  Fortia  prom* 
ised  his  best  services,  went  several  times  to  the 
house,  and  assored  his  UneoA  that  he  took  all  care 
of  his  interests,  bot  that  it  would  be  onwise  U» 
precipitate  matters.  These  assurances  he  renewed 
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is  his  letters  to  Fajet,  who,  heing  oompeUed  ahoat 
this  time  to  make  a  jouraey  to  Paris,  was  leoeiTed 
OQ  his  retarn  with  every  mark  of  joy  by  the  mis- 
tress of  his  affeetioDS.  Still,  although  she  had 
reached  her  twenty-fifth  year,  she  seemed  in  no 
hurry  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  their  marriage ; 
she  was  less  eager  to  hear  from  her  lover,  and  less 
assiduous  in  writing  to  him.  Some  time  after- 
wards, Fayet,  discovered  that  she  was  in  cone- 
spondenoe  with  M.  Fortia,  and  chancing  to  see  one 
of  her  letters,  he  nearly  fainted  with  surprise  and 
grief  at  its  contents.  '*  Do  not  press  me,  sir,  I 
entreat  you,"  wrote  the  perfidious  beauty,  "  to 
reply  very  exactly  to  the  last  passage  in  your  letter. 
You  well  know  that  word  is  difficult  to  utter,  and 
still  more  so  to  write  ;  be  satisfied  with  the  assm^ 
anoe  that  as  a  good  Christian  I  strictly  obey  the 
commandment  that  bids  me  love  my  neighbor. 
Another  time  you  shall  know  niore.*'  Poor  Fayet 
sought  his  mistress,  who  denied  having  written  to 
Fortia,  and  protested  that  her  sentiments  were  im- 
changed.  Persuaded  of  hei  dissimulation,  and 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  he  addressed  her  in  a 
strain  of  feeling  wholly  thrown  away  upon  the 
calculating  and  deceitful  damsel.  *^  If  my  suspi- 
cions are  just,  madam,'  he  said  amongst  other 
things,  ''  and  you  are  more  moved  by  the  fortune 
of  an  inteadant  than  by  the  sincore  passion  of  a 
lover  lackbg  such  brilliant  recommendations,  I  feel 
that  you  will  render  me  the  most  miserable  of  men ; 
but  I  consent  to  be  miserable  so  that  you  be  the 
happier."  The  lady  consoled  him,  taxed  him  with 
injustioe  in  thus  suspecting  her  after  ten  years' 
fidelity,  dismissed  him  only  hall  persuaded,  and 
wrote  to  him  that  same  evening  to  beg  him  to  re- 
turn her  letters.  Fayet  saw  that  he  was  sacrificed. 
He  sent  back  the  letters,  retaining  only  a  few  of 
the  best,  especially  the  ooe  written  in  blood.  To 
add  to  his  annoyance,  his  false  Mend  the  intendant 
had  the  hypocritical  assurance  to  protest  that  he 
had  done  all  in  his  power  for  him,  but  that,  finding 
all  in -vain,  he  at  last,  subjugated  by  the  lady's 
diarms.  had  pleaded  his  own  cause.  He  then 
told  him  in  confidence  that  he  was  to  be  married 
in  a  few  days,  and,  with  more  anxiety  than  deli- 
cacy, entreated  him  to  say  how  ftir  his  ftmuliarity 
wiUi  Mademoiselle  de  Combes  had  been  carried 
during  the  ten  years'  courtship.  Gentle  creature 
as  the  jilted  suitor  evidently  was,  he  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  thus  indiscreetly  held  out, 
and,  without  compromising  to  the  last  point  the 
lady's  reputation,  he  contrived,  by  his  ambiguous 
replies,  greatly  to  perplex  and  torment  his  rival. 
The  latter,  in  his  nneasmess,  consulted  other  per- 
sons ;  the  report  of  his  indiscretion  got  wind,  and 
was  made  the  subject  of  songs  and  pasquinades, 
rather  witty  than  decent.  The  marriage,  which 
was  to  have  taken  place  in  a  few  days,  had  been 
several  months  pending  when  Fl^cfaier  heard  the 
story,  and  the  general  opinion  was,  that  the  intea- 
dant was  only  amusing  himself,  and  that  it  would 
never  occur.  Meanwhile  poor  feeble  Fayet  could 
not  get  cured  of  his  love ;  he  thought  continually 
of  his  lost  mistress,  took  pleasure  in  praising  and 


talking  of  her,  sought  excuses  fer  her  conduct,  and 
only  spoke  of  her  as  his  "  adorable  deceiver." 
"  The  incidents  of  your  narrative,"  says  Flechier, 
when  thanking  the  obliging  genUeman  for  the 
pleasure  he  had  procured  him,  "  are  very  pleasant, 
and  you  have  told  them  so  agreeably,  that  I  find 
them  marvellously  so.  If  you  ask  my  opinion,  I 
take  part  with  Fayet  against  his  febe  mistress, 
and  I  wish  that,  for  her  punishment,  the  intendant 
may  amuse  her  for  a  while  and  then  leave  her ; 
that  she  may  then  seek  to  return  to  Fayet,  and 
that  Fayet  may  have  nothing  to  say  to  her. 
Heaven  often  punishes  one  infidelity  by  another." 
The  adorable  trompeuie^  as  we  are  informed  by  a 
note,  ultimately  married  neither  Fortia  nor  Fayet, 
but  became  the  wife  of  a  M  de  la  Barge. 

If  we  have  thus  lingered  over  the  love  story  with 
which  Fishier  commences  his  Mimoires,  it  is 
because  these  milder  episodes  are,  to  our  thinking, 
more  agreeaUe  to  dwell  upon  and,  in  their  style 
of  telling,  more  characteristic  of  the  writer,  than 
the  details  of  barbarous  crimes  and  sanguinazj 
scenes  with  which,  at  a  later  period  of  the  volume 
we  are  abundanUy  indulged.  We  will  get  on  to 
the  staple  of  the  book,  the  proceedings  of  the 
Grrands-Jours.  This  tribunal,  althou^,  as  already 
mentioned,  it  tock  cognisance  of  all  manner  <^ 
causes,  civfl  as  well  as  criminal,  and  judged  ofiend- 
ers  of  every  degree,  from  the  meanest  peasant  to 
the  highest  noble,  was  intended  chiefiy  for  the 
benefit  of  the  turbulent  and  tyrannical  nobility,  who, 
in  those  latter  days  of  expiring  feudality,  still  op- 
pressed their  weaker  neighbora,  murdered  their 
dependents,  and  kept  op  bloody  feuds  amongst 
themselves.  Such  excesses  and  injustice  were 
common  in  Bretagne,  Dauphin^,  and  other  prov- 
inces of  France ;  but  we  iCannot  trace  them  as 
having  taken  place  anywhere  quite  so  late  as  in 
Auvergne,  whose  remote  position  and  mountainous 
configuration,  as  well  as  the  rude  and  obstinate 
character  of  its  inhabitants,  gave  greater  liberty 
and  pretext  for  a  state  of  things  resiling  in  some 
degree  the  lawless  periods  of  the  middle  ages. 
**  The  lioense  that  a  long  war  has  introduced  into 
our  provinces,"  says  the  king's  letter  to  the 
Echemns,  or  chief  magistrates  of  Clermont,  *^  and 
the  oppression  that  the  poor  sufler  from  it,  having 
made  us  resolve  to  establish  in  our  town  of  Cler- 
mont in  Auvergne,  a  court  vulgarly  called  the 
Qrands-Jours,  composed  of  persons  of  high  probity 
and  consummate  experience,  who,  to  the  extent 
of  the  authority  we  have  intrusted  to  them,  shall 
take  cognizance  of  all  crimes,  and  pass  judgment 
on  the  same,  punishing  the  guilty,  and  powerfully 
.enforcing  justice;  we  will,  and  command  you, 
die."  *'  This  letter,"  (of  which  the  remainder 
refere  to  the  quarters  to  be  provided  for  the  judges, 
and  to  the  consideration  to  be  shown  to  their  per- 
sons and  quality,)  "  read,  with  sound  of  trumpet, 
upon  the  principal  squares  and  cross-streets  of  the 
town,  produced  an  eflfect  difiicult  to  describe.  One 
can  form  an  idea  of  it,  only  when  the  picture  of 
the  Qrands-Jours,  unrolled  before  our  eyes  by 
Fl^chier,  shall  have  permitted  urtcKimagine  the 
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system  of  oppressioD  ander  wbieh  tlie  people 
gftoaned.  The  letter  wsa  like  a  Mgnsl  of  general 
deliTeraDee.*'  (Introdnctioa,  p.  xix.)  Of  deliv- 
erance, that  is  to  say,  for  the  lower  orders,  the 
▼ast  majority,  who  foresaw,  in  the  aererity  and 
oumpotence  of  the  dreaded  tribunal,  retenge  fox 
their  long  sufferings  at  the  hands  of  arrogant  and 
lawless  masters.  The  aristoeracy  of  tfie  proifiiiee, 
on  the  other  hand,  few  of  whom  tonld  boMi  elear 
conseienoes,  beheld  the  ahml  of  the  rOyal  oouma»- 
sioners  with  feelings  iar  lees  pteasing ;  and  although 
a  body  of  tbem^  indoding  many  notoribos  detto- 
<luentfc,  went  out  to  meal  and  welcome  the  Mesi- 
sieurs  des  OrandsJooia,  the  eeronony  was  seaioefy 
at  an  end  when  most  of  them  took  to  Aight^  to 
await  in  distant  hidkg-placei  the  snbaUenoe  of  iht 
storm  of  retribution.  These  weie  ike  gentledien 
vefetred  to  hi  the  popnkr  song  of  ibe  day,  ^om- 
posod  fo^  the  occasion,  and  whiefa  ifeaotrnded  m 
the  streets  of  Clennont  on  like  molrrow  of  the 
lec^  of  the  kkig*s  letter,  it  h  gifeo,  at  itsfbtt 
length  of  twOnty-two  couplets,  in  th*  appearfiz  to 
the  AffmM^,  and  breathes  a  hitter  hatM  of  the 
nnfeeling  nobles  ind  insolent  letainers  who  in* 
treated  the  people — a  surage  Joy  at  their  haipend- 
ing  eastigatkm.  One  of  the  veiseii  may  be  ^otad, 
as  comprising  the  prindpal  haidshipa  and  aattot^ 
tiona  suffered  by  the  peasantry. 

A  parier  Franeais, 

Chaque  gtotilhommd 

Do  matin  an  soiv 

Fait  crattre  ses  eens, 

Et  d'un  liard  en  a  six. 

II  Tit  sans  foi, 

Preod  le  pr^,  le  foin« 

Le  champ  et  lee  choux  in  bonhomme ; 

Puis  (ait  V^nome 

De  ses  poia,  de  son  teM, 

Bat  celoi  qd  lui  d^plah ; 

Et,  oomme  on  roi  diMis  sob  tfoyaam^i 

Ditque  oela  lui  plait** 

"  7W  est  HOtre  pkusir,^*  such  is  our  pleaaure, 
the  customary  termination  of  all  royal  edicta  and 
ordinancea,  was  the  closing  phrase  of  the  letter 
already  cited,  conveying  the  king'a  wdl  to  the 
authorities  of  Clermont.  And  the  insolent  as- 
aumption  of  the  Auvergnat  nobles  bad  to  yield  to 
the  strong  will  and  enetgetic  measures  Of  the 
foarteeth  Louis.  Without  dreaming  of  disputing 
the  royal  mandate,  the  guilty  Aed  in  confusion  and 
dismay. 

"  On  my  arrival  at  Clemiont,'*  aaya  Fl&shier, 
'^  t  remarked  universal  terror,  there,  and  through- 
oat  the  eountty.     All  the  nobilitj  had  taken  to 

*  In  plate  jood  FV^sch, 
Bach  genileiiMBi 
FVom  morn  till  night 
Doth  iw«ll  his  fenu, 
And  mnlttply  his  gafa* 
Observes  do  laith, 
Takes  field  and  hay, 
The  frrmer's  grass  and  atahi  | 
Then  playi  the  steward^ 
With  his  pease  and  pork, 
And  cudgels  all  at  leisure ; 
Aad  like  a  king,  with  crown  oii  head, 
Fiodahns  it  his  good  plsssate. 


flight,  and  not  a  gentleman  remained  who  M  not 
examine  hia  conscience,  recall  the  evil  passage! 
of  his  liJb,  and  endeavor  to  repair  the  wronga  done 
hia  vassals,  in  hopes  of  stifling  complaint.  No* 
merooa  were  the  converaions  wrought,  leaa  by  the 
grace  of  God  than  by  the  justice  of  man,  but 
which  were  not  the  less  advantageoua  for  being 
compnlaory.  Those  who  had  been  the  tyrants 
of  the  peof  hecame  their  snppKants,  and  more 
reatitQtiona  were  made  than  had  been  operated  at 
the  great  jubilee  of  the  holy  year.  The  arrest  of 
M.  de  la  Mothe  Canillaa  was  the  6hief  subject  of 
oonatemation."  Evil  was  the  fate  of  the  unlucky 
ddinqaents  who  fell  bto  the  datehes  of  the  dread 
tribonal,  before  Ae  severity  of  its  teal  had  been 
appeaaed  by  the  hifliction  of  puaiihmenti  and 
daimted  by  the  popular  efllhrveseence  its  first  ssih 
gntmnry  measarea  occasioned.  The  Yiaeonat  d€ 
la  Mothe  was  &e  asost  estimable  of  the  amneroni 
and  powerful  faaluly  of  Camllae;  he  waa  moekr 
estaeaied  in  llie  proviace,  and  by  oe  aseana  th« 
itiaa  who  akooM  have  been  aelected  Ut  eon* 
digs  clmstisementy  aa  an  example  to  titled  evil«» 
do^rs»  Nevertheless,  the  judges  had  acaroely  mt* 
rived  at  Clennont,  when  their  preaident,  Monaievr 
de  Novion^  (himaelf  diatantly  connected  by  mav* 
riage  with  the  Canillae  fiunily,)  and  Talon,  thsr 
advocate-general,  agreed  to  arreat  M.  de  la  MothO. 
The  provost  of  Auvergne  and  hia  arehera  fovwl 
him  in  bed,  and  ao  aurprised  waa  he  at  the  inti- 
mation of  aneat,  that  he  lost  his  presence  of 
mind,  and  gave  up  sobm  letters  he  had  just  re- 
ceived from  a  mistress.  At  dinner,  that  day,  hia 
flciBBda  had  bantered  him  about  the  GrandaJoma, 
but  he  thought  himself  ao  innocent,  that  he  eoald 
not  believe  hia  danger.  Nor  would  he  perhapa, 
have  been  mterfered  with,  but  for  reaaOna  whidi 
ought  itever  to  have  awayed  ministera  of  justice* 
The  name  of  Camllac  waa  in  ill  repute  as  that  Of 
a  turbulent  and  tyrannical  faiofly ;  M.  de  Novmmi 
deaired  to  strike  terror  and  prove  hia  impartiality 
by  ar^eating  a  man  of  first-rate  importanee,  wbe 
waA  abo  a  connection  of  his  ov^  ;  and,  moreovety 
&e  viaoount  had  botfne  anna  againat  the  king  in 
the  civil  vrara.  ,  The  crime  alleged  against  him 
oould  hardly  he  deemed.very  flagrant,  aad  did  net 
jnatify^  at  Uait  hi  thoae  days,  the  rigor  of  hia 
judges.  During  the  ware,  M.  de  la  Mothe  had 
reoeiv^  a  aum  of  money  from  the  Prince  de 
Cond^,  to  be  employed  in  levying  cavalry.  The 
viseount  sought  asaiatance  firon  hia  frienda,  ted 
eapeoislly  from  a  certain  M«  d'Orsonette,  to  whbm 
be  remitted  five  thousand  franca  to  equip  a  troop 
of  hors6.  The  levies  not  coming  in  faat  enough 
to  please  the  prince,  h6  flew  into  a  passion  with 
the  viseonnt,  who,  proud  aa  Lucifer,  would  not 
put  up  with  blame,  abandoned  Cond^,  and 
B  aooount  from  d^Orsonetto  of  the 
intitested  to  him.  This  person,  however^ 
neither  prodtmed  his  reoruita  nor  restored  te 
eidistment  tacmej,  and,  whilat  admowledfmg  the 
debt,  ahoWed  little  haate  to  diacharge  it.  U 
blood  waa  the  ooaaequeaoe;  the  two  gentlsmaa 
with  letaineia  at  hia^^adu  a  Mtt 
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•BBoed,  D'Qnonettc  wm  wounded  and  his  ftl- 
eoner  killed.  AU  thu  wa«  an  old  story  in  166ji» 
nod  a  malidoua  animus  appeared  in  the  eagerneas 
of  the  court  to  rerive  it.  La  Mo^e  eyen  ob- 
tained letters  of  pardon  for  (he  offence,  bu(  by  a 
legal  quibble  these  vere  nullified  and  made  to 
•enre  againsi  him.  The  evidence  was  Tery  con- 
tradictory as  to  who  had  bean  ^e  assailant,  al- 
though it  seerae4  well  estaUished  that  the  vis- 
count had  greatly  the  advantage  of  numbers.  At 
tbe  worst,  and  to  judge  from  Flechier's  account, 
the  ofience  did  not  exceed  manslaugbter,  and 
would  have  been  sufficiently  punished  by  a  leas 
penalty  than  death,  to  which  M.  de  la  Mothe  was 
condemned,  and  T^hich  he  suflered  four  hours  af- 
terwards. Flechier  displays  some  indignation, 
cloaked  by  his  habitnally-guaided  phrsae,  in  his 
commenta  on  the  hard  meaaure  of  justice  shown 
to  the  poor  visconn^  *'  I  know,"  he  says, 
'*  that  many  persops,  who  judge  things  very 
wisely,  thought  the  president  and  M.  Talon  might 
well  havf  consulted  the  principal  of  those  Mes- 
sienrs"  (the  memheia  of  the  tribunal)  "  on  this 
affair,  and  eapeeially  M.  de  Caumartin,  ytrho  held 
so  high  a  rank  <Mnong  them  ;  and  thU  they  would 
have  done  better  not  to  have  thua  spread  th^  alarm 
amongat  a  great  number  of  gentlemen,  who  took 
their  departure  immediate^  after  this  aprest.  To 
prevent  the  escape  of  a  man  who  was  only  half 
guilty,  they  lost  the  opportunity  of  capturing  a 
hundred  criminals ;  and  every  one  agrees  that  this 
first  arrest  is  a  good  hit  for  the  judge,  but  not  for 
justice."  There  was  one  very  singular  circnm- 
stance  in  the  ease,  and  which  could  have  been 
met  with,  as  the  abb^  observes,  only  in  a  country 
so  full  of  crime  as  Auvergne  then  waa.  The 
accuser,  the  person  who  laid  the  information,  and 
tbe  witnesses,  were  all  more  criminal  than  the 
accused  himself.  The  first  was  charged  by  hia 
own  father  with  having  killed  hia  brother,  with 
having  attempted  parricide,  and  with  a  hundred 
nther  Crimea ;  the  second  was  a  convicted  forger ; 
and  the  otheta,  fjof  auadry  crimes^  w^oe  eith^  at 
the  galleys  or  in  peipejtual  banishment  $0  that, 
to  all  appearance,  the  viscount  must  have  been 
aoquitted  for  want  of  testimony,  had  not  the  pres- 
ident, by  a  pettifogging  mancenvz^  not  very  dearly 
explained  but  Qianifestly  unfair,  managed  to  turn 
against  him  his  own  admissions  in  the  letters  of 
pardon  granted  by  M.  de  Caumartin,  and  in  which 
it  was  customary  to  set  down  the  criminal's  full 
oonfession  of  his  offences.  Fl£ohier*s  account  is, 
however,  too  disconnected  and  imperfect  to  afford 
us  a  clear  view  of  the  singular  system  of  juris- 
prudence aigued  by  this  remarkable  trial  ai^d  aen- 
tence. 

The  versatile  abb4  does  not  plume  himself  en 
his  legal  knowledge,  and  indeed  is  rather  too  apt, 
as  many  will  think,  to  turn  from  the  rigorous  and 
somewhat  partial  proceedings  of  the  tribunal,  to 
flowery  topics  of  gallant  gossip*  The  town  of 
Clermont  finds  little  favor  m  his  eyes,  and  he 
doubts  that  there  is  one  more  disagreeably  in  all 
France,  the  streets  bein^^  so  narrow  that  one  car- 


riage only  can  pass  along  them ;  so  that  the  me^ 
iag  of  two  vehicles  caused  a  terrible  blaspheming 
of  coaohpien,  who  swear  there,  Flechier  thinks, 
be^er  than  anywhere  else,  and  who  assuredly  would 
h^e  aet  fire  to  the  town  had  they  been  more  nu- 
m^ions,  and  but  for  the  many  beautiful  fountains 
at  hand  to  extmguish  the  flamea.  "  On  the  other 
hand,  the  town  is  well  peopled,  the  women  are 
ugly  but  |Krolific,  and  if  they  do  not  inspire  love, 
they  at  least  bear  many  children.  It  is  an  estab- 
lished foct,  that  1^  bdy  who  died  a  short  time  ago, 
aged  eigh^  yeara,  made  the  addition  of  her  de- 
scendanta,  and  counted  up  four  hundred  and  aixty- 
nine  living,  and  more  than  a  thousand  dead,  whom 
abe  had  seen  during  h^  life.  Af^  that,  can  one 
do\ibt  the  prodigious  proipagation  of  larad  during 
tbe  time  of  thf  captivity,  and  may  not  one  aak  here 
what  tbe  Dutcb  asked  wheip  they  entered  China 
and  saw  the  immense  population,  whether  the 
women  of  that  country  bore  ten  children  at  n 
time  !^'  If  Flechier,  when  inditing  the  lively  reo- 
t>T4  of  his  residence  m  Auvergne,  contemplated  the 
probability  of  his  manuscript  some  day  finding  its 
way  into  print^  it  is  evident  that  he  cared  little  for 
the  su^Nges  of  the  ladies  of  Clermont.  Had  he 
vaJkied  th^  goo^  opinion,  or  expected  the  M6m^ru 
to  he  submitted  to  them,  he  would  hardly  have 
ventured  to  note  tbus  plainly — ^not  to  say  brutally 
— ^hia  depreciation  of  theur  personal  attractions* 
Uglv,  child-bearing  houaewives !  Such  crude  un- 
civil phnm  would  have  been  more  appropriate  in 
the  diay  of  the  eccentric  monarch  who  used  fire- 
tongs  to  remove  a  love-letter  from  %  bdy*s  bosomi* 
than  in  that  of  the  graceful  lover  of  La  Yalli^, 
who  cloaked  tbe  e^zemity  of  egotism  under  the 
o^oai;  exqniaita  ei^mal  courtesy.  Not  often  do 
we  cactch  Fl&hier  thus  transgreasipg  the  limits  of 
poUt9  CQQunent  His  keen  perception  of  the  ridio- 
uloys  m^tre  fre^iijiently  finds  vent  in  sly  and  guaid^ 
satire,  3ut  the  rusticity  and  want  of  court-usagp 
of  thj9  Auvergne  dames  meet  in  him  a  cruel  censor* 
'*  AU  the  ladiea  of  the  town  come  to  pay  thefar  x^ 
wocts  tQ  onr  ladies,  not  auoceasively,  but  in  treopa* 
"Eh^  yiait  fi&^  tbe  room ;  there  is  no  finding  chaJra 
enough ;  it  takea  a  long  time  to  place  all  these  V^ 
tie  people  ;  (c«  fetif  mond^;)  you  would  think  it 
a  conforepce  or  an  assembly,  the  circle  is  sojarge. 
I  have  heard  aay  that  it  is  a.  grea^  fatigue  to  salute 
ao  many  persons  at  one  time,  and  that  one  is  mneh 
embarraaaed  before  and  after  so  many  kisses.  Ae 
the  greater  number  (of  the  visitors)  are  not  a^ua- 
tooied  to  court  cerentofiy,  and  know  nothing  but 
their  provincial  customs,  they  come  in  a  crowd,  tD 
avoid  fl{>ecial  notice,  and  to  gain  courage  from  each 
other.  It  ia  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  them  enter, 
one  with  her  arma  crossed,  another  with  her  hands 
hanging  down  like  those  of  «  doU ;  all  their  con- 
versation is  trivial  {bagatelle;)  and  it  is  ahappinesa 
for  them  when  they  can  turn  the  discourse  to  their 
dress,  and  talk  of  the  points  d'AuriUac.''j    Even 

*An  anscdptfl  told  of  Louis  XIII..aod  Mtdemoiselle 
d'Hatefort. 

t  A  species  of  thoead  lace,  in  which  there  was  formerly 
a  great  trade  in  Upper  Auvergne.    It  is  now  mcuttiq 
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the  homage  paid  to  his  own  talents  and  growing 
reputation  is  insufficient  to  mollify  the  ahb^  and 
blunt  the  point  of  his  sarcastic  pen.  A  capuchin 
monk  of  worldly  tastes,  who  passed  his  time  at 
watering  places,  coquetting  with  sick  belles  and 
belles  lettres,  had  read  some  of  Fl^chier*s  poetry, 
and  spread  his  fame  amongst  the  Clermont  Mae- 
stockiogs.  Forthwith  the  abb^  received  the  visits 
of  two  or  three  of  these  pricteuses  langtUssantes^ 
who  thought,  he  informs  us  with  less  than  his 
usual  modesty — *'  that  to  be  seen  with  me  would 
make  them  pass  for  learned  persons,  and  that  wit 
is  to  be  acquired  by  contagion.  One  was  of  a 
height  approaching  that  of  the  giants  of  antiquity, 
with  a  face  of  Amazonian  ugliness  ;  the  ether,  on 
the  contrary,  was  very  short,  and  her  countenance 
was  so  covered  with  patches,  that  I  could  form  no 
opinion  of  it,  except  that  she  had  a  nose  and  eyes. 
It  did  not  escape  me  that  she  was  a  little  lame,  and 
I  remarked  that  both  thought  themselves  beautiful. 
The  pair  alarmed  me,  and  I  took  them  for  evU 
spirits  trying  to  disguise  themselves  ss  angels  of 
light."  Then  comes  a  dialogue  d  la  Moli^re— 
clumsy  compliments  on  the  one  hand,  modestly 
declined  on  the  other,  and  at  last  the  ladies  take 
their  departure,  after  taming  over  the  abba's 
books,  and  borrowing  a  translation  of  the  **  Art 
of  Love."  "  I  wish,"  concludes  the  abb^,  "  I 
could  also  have  given  them  the  art  of  becoming 
loveable."  These  incidents  and  digressions,  petty 
in  the  abstract,  will  have  a  collective  worth  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  seek  in  the  Mknoires  what  we 
nuiintain  ought  to  be  there  sought : — a  valuable 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  manners,  follies, 
and  foibles  of  a  very  interesting  period. 

The  comprehensive  nature  of  the  court  of  the 
Grands-Jours,  competent  to  judge  every  description 
of  case,  IB  one  cause  of  the  motley  appearance  of 
Fl6chier*s  pages.  There  was  little  sorting  of 
causes,  civil  or  criminal,  but  all  were  taken  as  they 
came  uppermost,  and  strong  contrasts  are  the  re- 
sult. We  pass  from  farce  to  tragedy,  and  thence 
again  to  comedy,  with  curious  rapidity  of  transi- 
tion. Now  we  are  horrified  by  the  account  of  an 
atrocious  assassination  or  wholesale  massacre ;  torn 
the  leaf,  and  we  trace  the  derelictions  of  a  rakish 
husband,  or  the  scandalous  details  of  conventual 
irregularities.  Here  we  have  a  puissant  count  or 
baron  brought  up  for  judgment,  or,  more  often, 
condemned  by  default ;  thereafter  foUoweth  the 
trial  and  sentence  of  a  scoundrel-peasant,  or  uit' 
Ukcky  JUle^e-joie,  The  Grands-Jours  would  oer^ 
tainly  have  been  improved  by  the  establishment  of 
a  court  of  appeal ;  many  of  the  sentences  needed 
revision,  and  the  errors  committed  were  seldom  on 
the  side  of  mercy.  The  reproach  usually  made  to 
partial  judges,  of  favoring  the  rich,  and  dealing 
hardly  with  the  poor,  would  here  have  been  un- 
justly applied,  for  it  was  the  wealthy  and  power- 
ful whom  this  tribunal  chiefly  delighted  to  condemn. 
Those,  it  is  true,  in  some  degree  neutralized  the 
effects  of  such  disfavor  by  gettbg  out  of  the  way ; 

used  except  by  peasant  women,  and  its  mannfitttore  it 
almost  abluMloDecL 


bnt  their  houses  were  razed,  their  lands  confiscated, 
or  strack  with  a  heavy  fine,  and  they  themselves 
were  frequently  decapitated  in  effigy,  a  ceremony 
to  which  they  attached  bnt  riight  importance. 
After  the  execution  of  poor  'Canillac,  Uie  court 
flagged  a  little  in  their  proceedings,  and  resumed 
their  energy  only  towards  the  close  of  the  session, 
and  under  terror  of  its  further  prolongation— one 
having  aheady  taken  place.  *'  Tlien,"  says  Fiddl- 
ier, '*they  applied  tiiemselves  without 'pause  or 
relaxation  to  the  consideration  of  important  c€- 
fences,  and  despatched  them  so  rapidly  that  they 
did  not  give  us  time  to  make  ourselves  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances."  Assassins^ 
tions,  abductions,  and  oppression,  were  the  usual 
subjects  of  their  deliberations;  and  so  numerous 
were  the  condemnations,  &at  in  one  day  thirty 
persons  were  executed  in  efllgy.  These  paste- 
board punishments  must  seriously  have  diminished 
the  prestige  of  the  Grrands-Jours,  by  imparting  an 
air  of  ridiculous  impotency  to  their  proceedings* 
And  amongst  others,  the  Marquis  of  Canillac,  a 
cousin  of  La  Mothe,  and  the  biggest  and  oldest 
sinner  in  the  province,  was  greatly  diverted  by  the 
bloodless  belwading  of  his  counterfeit.  Fl^chier 
believes  it  was  matter  of  deep  regret  to  this  hai^ 
dened  oflTender  that  he  could  not  look  on  at  his 
own  execution,  as  he  had  done  once  before  when 
similariy  condemned  by  the  parliament  of  Toulouse. 
'*  He  had  seen  his  execution  himself  torn  an  ad- 
jacent window,  and  had  fonnd  it  very  pleasant  to 
be  at  his  ease  In  a  house  whilst  he  was  beheaded 
in  the  street ;  and  to  see  himself  die  out  of  doors, 
when  perfectly  comfortable  at  his  fire-side. "  Judg- 
ing fi'om  the  smallness  of  the  sum  (thirty  livres) 
set  down  in  the  account  of  expenses  of  the  Grands- 
Jours  as  paid  the  painter,  the  decapitated  portraits 
were  by  no  means  masterpieces  of  art,  nor  probably 
was  it  deemed  necessary  to  obtain  a  very  exact 
resemblance  of  the  contumacious  originals. 

Although  none  ever  ventured  to  cast  a  doubt  on 
Filler's  strict  orthodoxy,  he  made  himself  re- 
markable by  a  spirit  of  tolerance  unusual  in  that 
age,  by  discountenancing  superstition,  and  by  his . 
enlightened  disapproval  of  the  abuses  of  the  con- 
ventual system.  A  great  doubter  of  modern  mira- 
cles, he  scrupled  not,  when  a  bishop,  to  protest  in 
a  letter  to  his  flock,  relating  to  some  miraculous 
cross,  against ''  those  who  put  their  confidence  in 
wood  and  in  lying  prodigies."  His  natural  good 
sense  and  kbdness  of  heart  made  him  oppose  the 
compulsory  profession  of  young  women.  In  the 
Mimoires,  he  relates  an  anecdote  of  a  young  girl, 
at  whose  reception  as  a  nun  M.  Ch^n,  the  grand 
vicar  of  Bourges,  was  requested  to  assist.  The 
vicar,  having  donned  hih  sacerdotal  robes,  asked 
the  novice,  in  the  usual  formula,  what  she  de- 
manded. **  I  demand  the  keys  of  the  monastery, 
sir,  in  order  to  leave  it,"  was  her  firm  reply, 
which  astonished  all  present.  The  vicar  could  not 
believe  his  ears,  till  she  repeated  her  words, 
adding,  that  she  had  chosen  that  opportunity  to 
protest  against  her  destiny,  because  there  were 
abundant  witnesses.     *'  If  the  girlsj^ho  are  daily 
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nonfieed,  had  as  mndi  reaoliitioo,"  aaya  Fiddlier, 
*'  the  eoQTenta  would  be  lesa  popoloos,  but  the 
MeiifieeB  ofiered  ap  in  them  would  be  more  holy 
and  voluntary."  When  infested  with  the  episco- 
pal purple,  the  worthy  man  acted  up  to  these 
sound  opinions.  '*  I  may  be  allowed/*  says  M. 
GJonod  in  his  appendix,  **  to  die,  to  his  glory  and 
to  that  of  rdigion,  his  oondnct  with  regard  to  a  nun 
at  Nismes,  who  had  not,  like  her  sister  at  Boux^ 
ges,  had  the  courage  to  demand  the  keys  of  the 
convent,  and  who  subsequently  yielded  to  another 
description  of  weakness.  Fl^ohier,  then  Bishop 
of  Nismes,  extended  to  her  his  paternal  hand,  and 
in  this  instance,  as  in  many  othem,  approved  him- 
self of  the  same  merciful  (amOy  as  a  Vincent  de 
Paul  and  a  F^nekm.''  The  story  is  told  by 
D'Alembert  in  his  "  Eulogiums  read  at  the  publk 
sittii^  of  the  French  Academy,'*  p.  431.  An 
unfortunate  girl,  whom  unfeeling  parents  had 
Ibrced  into  a  convent,  was  unable  to  conceal  the 
consequences  of  a  deferable  error,  and  her  supe- 
rior confined  her  in  a  dungeon,  where  she  lay  upon 
straw,  scarcely  nourished  by  an  insufficient  ration 
of  Inead,  and  prajring  for  death  as  a  rescne  from 
sufiering.  Fishier  heard  of  it,  hastened  to  the 
convent,  and  after  encountering  mudi  reeiBtance, 
obtained  admission  into  the  wretched  cell  where 
the  onfertunate  creature  languished  and  despaired. 
On  behdding  her  pastor,  she  extended  her  arms 
as  to  a  liberator  sent  by  divine  mercy.  The  prel- 
ate cast  a  look  of  horror  and  indignatkm  at  the 
abbess.  ''  I  ought,**  he  said,  "  if  I  obeyed  the 
voice  of  human  justice,  to  put  you  in  the  place  of 
this  unhappy  victim  of  your  barbarity;  but  the 
QoA  of  demeocy,  whose  minister  I  am,  bids  me 
show,  even  to  you,  an  indulgence  you  have  not 
had  for  her. '  €to,  and  for  sole  penance,  read  daily 
in  the  evangelists  the  chapter  of  the  woman  taken 
in  aduHery."  He  released  the  nun,  and  caused 
every  care  to  be  taken  of  her,  but  she  was  past 
recovery,  and  died  soon  afterwards,  bkssuig  his 

How  can  we,  after  reading  such  traits  as  this, 
critidse  with  any  severity  the  occasional  levity  dis- 
played in  the  Mbnoirest  How  dwell  uvidknidy 
on  the  small  fHvolities  and  ffippandes  of  the 
abb^,  whose  after  life  was  a  pattern  of  Christian 
virtue  and  diarity  t  Short  of  a  degree  of  perfeo- 
tion  impossible  to  humanity,  we  can  scarody 
imagine  a  more  charming  character  than  that  of 
Fishier,  whose  very  foihngs  '*  leaned  to  virtue's 
side.'*  Hw  sincere  benevolence  and  gentle  tem- 
per display  themselves  in  each  page  of  his  bode, 
in  every  recorded  action  of  his  lifo.  His  prdessed 
prindples — from  which  we  can  nowhere  trace  his 
practice  to  have  differed — breathed  a  very  di£forent 
spirit  to  that  usually  attributed  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood.  *'  Violence  and  oppresdon,** 
he  says,  in  a  letter  to  M.  Vignier,  *'  are  not  the 
paths  the  gospd  has  marked  out  for  us,"  His 
smdlest  actions  were  inspired  by  the  same  kindly 
maxims,  by  a  spirit  of  tolerance  and  compasdon 
for  human  frailty.  The  vein  of  satire  we  have 
exemplified  by  extracts  is  tempered  by  a  tone  of 


good-humored  honhtmue;  and  such  sallies,  more* 
over,  could  not  have  been  intended  to  wound  the 
fodings  of  persons  in  whose  lifetime,  it  is  pretty 
evident,  Fl^ier  did  not  destine  his  book  to  pub- 
lication. Neither  can  fault  be  fairly  found  with 
the  occasiood  freedom  of  bis  language  and  pecu- 
liarity (tf  his  topics.  What  we  esteem  license  in 
these  stndt-laced  da3rs,  was  regarded  as  decorous, 
and  passed  without  censure  or  observation  in  those 
in  which  he  wrote ;  and  the  most  rigorous  wiU 
admit  the  absence  of  all  ofiendve  intention.  The 
abb^  is  a  dironider ;  as  such  h()  puts  dovni  facts, 
unmutilated  and  unabridged.  If  the  words  in 
which  he  clothes  them  have  sometimes  more  of  the 
courtier*s  easy  pleasantry  than  of  the  churchman*B 
grave  restrve,  we  must  make  allowance  for  the 
spirit'  of  the  age,  look  to  intention  rather  than 
form,  and  we  shall  admit  that  his  gaiUardue*^  are 
set  dbvni  dl  **  in  the  ease  of  his  heart,"  without 
the  least  design  of  conveying  impure  thoughts  or 
immodest  images  to  the  imaginations  of  his  con- 
temporaries or  of  future  generations.  **If  any 
wonder,"  says  M.  Gonod,  ''at  Fl^chier's  lan- 
guage, as  being  sometimes  rather  free,  I  tdl  them 
he  derived  his  freedom  firom  his  virtue;  unre- 
proached  by  his  consdence,  he  thought  he  might 
speak  plainly :  omnia  munda  mundis.  As  an  his- 
torian, he  understood  the  historian's  duty  difier- 
ently  from  the  Abb6  Ducreux,  dififerenUy  from  this 
or  that  obscure  critic  who  may  dare  attack  him ; 
he  took  as  a  guide  this  maxim :  '  Ne  quid  fold 
dioere  audeat,  ne  quid  v6ri  non  audeat.*— (Ore.  de 
Orat.f  ii.  15.)  We  must  also  revert  to  the  times 
in  which  he  wrote ;  do  we  not  see,  if  only  by 
Moli^*B  comedies,  how  much  more  prudish  and 
reserved  our  language  has  become  1" 

Amongst  the  long  list  of  crimes  of  which  the 
Grrands-Jours  took  cognizance,  that  of  sorcery  was 
not  forgotten.  *'  Conversation  is  an  agreeable 
thing,'*  says  Fishier,  after  three  or  four  pages  of 
goedp,  induding  an  anecdote  of  Bfademoisdle  de 
Scnd67  *^^  ^^^  brother,  who  had  been  arrested 
at  Lyons  on  suspicion  of  high  treason,  for  having 
discussed  rather  too  loudly  the  manner  of  alaying 
the  king  in  a  projected  tragedy — *'  but  exercise  is 
also  necessary,  and  I  know  nothing  pleasanter  than 
to  take  the  country  air  after  having  passed  severd 
hours  discoursing  in  one*s  apartment.  So  we  got 
into  our  coaches  with  some  ladies,  and  went  to 
visit  the  source  of  the  Clermont  fountains,  one  of 
the  curiosities  of  &e  country."  His*  elegant 
account  of  these  springs  and  the  surrounding 
scenery  is  done  sufficient  to  estaUish  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  proficient  in  the  descriptive  art,  and 
loses  little  by  comparison  with  Charles  Nodier*s 
brilliant  description  of  the  same  spot,  the  Tivoli  of 
Auvergne.  '*  On  our  return  home  we  found  M. 
l*Intendant  there  before  us.  He  had  come  from 
Aurillac,  and  had  had  great  difficulty  in  gettbg 
through  the  snow  which  had  already  fallen  in  the 
mountains.  He  had  caused  a  preddent  of  the 
election  of  Brioode  to  be  arrested,  accused  of  sct- 
erd  crimes,  and  especidly  of  magic.  One  of  his 
servants  deposed  that  he  had  dx^n  him  certain 
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^hancten  whidi  made  bim  sometiBies  lise  hem 
the  gnmnd,  when  at  church,  k  aight  of  all  the 
fumgregation.  The  intendant  haYing  queatiooed 
the  accused  on  this  subject,  he  was  ao  diacQnoeited 
that  he  nearly  lost  hia  senses ;  he  fell  into  a  fori- 
OQS  passion,  and  then  entreated  they  would  not 
press  him  Airther,  that  he  was  not  disposed  to 
acknowledge  anyttiiBg  that  day,  but  that  on  the 
morrow  he  would  confesa  all  the  irregulaiitiea  of 
his  life.  His  prayer  was  granted,  and  M.  de  For^ 
tia  gave  him  in  charge  to  lour  of  his  people.  I  do 
not  know  if  the  devil  had  promised  to  reaoue  him 
from  tbe  hands  of  a  master  of  leqneata,  or  if,  by 
hia  art,  he  bewitched  his  keepem ;  but  it  is  certain 
he  made  hia  eseape  to  the  wooda  and  mountaiDa, 
where  they  hare  now  for  three  daya  paiaued  him. 
Here  is  an  inatanoe  how  ik%  denl  ia  friendly  and 
of  good  foith  wkh  those  whe  lore  him,  and  how 
he  decei?es  even  intendaata.  I  was  rery  sorry  to 
miaa  this  opportunity  of  hearing  newa  of  the 
witcbea'  sabbath,  and  of  learning  the  aeoret  of  the 
eharacters ;  perhaps  aome  good  angel,  hostile  p 
his  demon,  will  detiver  him  again  into  the  hands 
of  justice."  This  tone  of  modLery,  when  leinp- 
ring  to  a  belief  pretty  universal  in  those  day»^the 
belief,  namely,  ia  witcherafr  and  soreerer»r-*egi^ 
trasta  oddly  enough  with  the  straia  of  grave  eredu- 
hty  in  which  the  aame  writer  tells  the  touching 
tale  of  a  shepherd  and  shepherdess  who  gathered 
flowers  together  in  the  meadowa,  held  tender  ren- 
deivoua  in  a  green  alley  formed  by  nature  at  the 
foot  of  a  rook,  made  reciprocal  piesenta  of  fruits 
and  flowera,  and  drank  ^  water  of  the  limpid 
fountain  out  of  the  hoUow  of  eadi  otherV  handa. 
Thia  bvi^g  pair,  the  Oorydon  and  Fhittia  of 
Auvergne,  were  ultimately  united  in  the  bonda  of 
wedhick,  when,  behold,  a  malicieua  hxmaat,  two 
of  whoee  ducks  had  been  derouved  by  PhiUis' 
poodle,  lakl  a  i^iell  upon  them,  greatly  lo  the 
hindrance  of  the  oonnubial  fehcity  th^  had  ao 
fondly  anticipated.  The  cfaaim  waa  dissolved  by 
the  prayera  and  interpoaition  of  Mother  Qbnich  ; 
tnd  thia  little  hiatory,  Fl^ohier  admonhdiea  ua, 
^'  shows  that  we  ought  not  to  treat  theae  enchant- 
ments aa  foyes."  Notwithstanding  which  injunc- 
tion we  ahouk)  think  the  abb^  waa  indulging  in  a 
bit  ef  grave  foo,  din  he  not  quote  Hincmar,  aroh- 
hiahop  of  Rheima,  an4  Virgil^a  Edoguea  and  other 
authoirttiea,  in  aupport  of  the  anthentioity  of  theee 
malevoleat  practicea. 

Jt,  eoiiki  hardly  havv  exeited  anrpriae,  if,  in  a 
narrative  of  criminal  aaaiiea  written  by  a  cfam?ch- 
man,  the  miadeoda  of  the  prieatahad  been  softened 
down,  tightly  passed  over,  or  even  enthrdy  snp- 
preaaed.  The  leaat  jeaoitioal  of  abb&  might  have 
reconciled  anch  a  eoorae  to  hia  conacience  by  the 
argument  that,  although  the  Crimea  of  tbe  individ- 
uala  merited  infomoua  puUidty,  the  interests  of 
religion  and  of  the  ecdeaiastio  body  would  8u£^ 
by  their  revelation.  No  such  plausible  plea  ia  aet 
np  by  Fl^chier,  either  mentally  or  openly.  He  is 
vnsparing  in  his  censure  of  the  laxity  of  the  clergy, 
and  records  their  derelictiona  as  freely  and  unre- 
nervedly  as  those  of  the  lay  population.    A  ainoere 


lover  of  rdigion,  he  entertained  an  honest  detests 
tion  for  those  who,  under  its  maak,  violated  ita 
tenets ;  and  he  pilloriea  a  priest  as  readily  and 
heartily  aa  he  does  Mad  Caaillac,  or  Montvallat  the 
extortioner,  or  any  other  of  the  profone  and  tyran- 
nical gentry  of  Auvergne.  And  aome  very  pretty 
talea  he  finds  to  tell  about  hia  brethren  in  black, 
conveying  moat  unflattering  ideaa  of  their  morality 
and  Christian  virtues.  Amongst  others,  is  that  <i 
a  certain  curi  of  St.  Babel,  who  was  condemned 
to  death  for  murder,  upon  very  strong  evideno^-^ 
a  oon^Mmion  of  the  ehun  man  having  sworn  posi* 
tively  to  the  murderer's  identity,  and  there  being 
beaidee  a  maas  of  dieumstantial  evidence.  When 
the  emri  had  been  hung  Ida  inneceooe  was  disoov* 
eied.  He  denied  to  the  very  last  moment  the 
erim^  for  which  he  anfbred,  avowinf,  however, 
that  he  was  guiky  of  many  others.  And  some  of 
his  (^lencea,  written  down  by  Flechier,  deaervm 
aevere  caatigation,  ahhough  the  gallows  was  rathar 
top  vicdent  a  penalty  for  them.  He  vraa  paiti^ 
ulariy  blamed  for  his  amoca,  and  ao  hidiacreet  In 
the  dioiee  of  time  and  place,  that  he  was  known  to 
BMke  love  to  a  aervant  maid  whilat  her  miitreaa  lay 
dying  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  aiudously  awai^ 
ing  the  last  sacrament.  **  He  forgot  where  km 
waa,*'  aaya  Flechier,  ^'  and  love  overcame  duty. 
Inataad  of  hearing  the  eonfeaaion  of  the  one,  he 
made  a  declaration  to  the  other,  and  for  from  exp 
horting  the  sick  woman  to  a  pioua  death,  he  solicited 
the  heahhy  one  to  an  evil  life."  And  then  this  a»^ 
tithetical  disonicler  proceeds,  radier  unneceaaaifly, 
to  n  verbaiim  report  of  the  tibertine  curias  love 
apeechea,  addbg,  we  suspect,  some  riight  embal 
tiahmenta  of  his  own.  T%e  priest's  profligacy  wan 
indiiectly  the  canae  of  hia  death,  for  the  mnnte 
for  wludi  he  undeservedly  aoffered  was  committed 
on  a  peaaani  who  had  de^Bcted  him  in  an  intrigue, 
and  faetened  him  into  a  bam  with  one  of  the  ob» 
jec|B  of  hia  illicit  flame.  When,  in  a  day  or  twe 
aflerwaida,  the  author  of  thia  practical  joke  waa  eel 
upon  and  dain,  suspicion  naturally  fell  on  him  who 
had  been  ita  object,  and  he  vraa  arreated  by  the 
hentenant  ef  the  watch,  who  apparently  anticipated 
an  attempt  al  evasion,  for  ^'  he  mainuated  himaell 
into  his  house  under  pretence  ef  having  masses  said, 
and  conducted  hini  very  adroitly  to  Clermont. '^ 
Upon  the  day  of  the  man'a  oondemnation  or  exeonr 
tion ,  (it  doea  not  appear  very  deariy  which  of  the  two 
la  meant,)  n  ray  of  aunahine  again  aeduced  Fl^ohier 
and  hiaoempanyoutof  town,and  they  made  an  exr 
pedition  to  the  eonntry-houae  called  Oradoux,  then 
and  atiU  the  proper^  of  the  fomily  of  Champfloor. 
The  groonda  were  rendered  very  agreeable  to  the 
party  by  a  mnhitnde  of  pnifing  atreama,  whose 
watera  w^re  apfdied  to  varkma  fontastical  purposes, 
'*  making  pleasant  flgurea,"  as  Fiddlier  informs  us. 
'*  One  finds  baaina  aupplied  by  a  thousand  atreama, 
floating  idands  fimning  small  apartments,  where  all 
manner  of  partiea  of  pleaaore  take  place ;  an  aviary 
endoeing  cascades,  a  grotto  whence  the  water  flowa 
on  all  aides  by  a  hundred  little  leaden  tubes,  and  a 
Diana  in  a  niche  who  throws  up  streamleta  of  war 
ter,  and  is  oonqplet^y  covered  by  a  liquid  veil  folK 
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tug  uneeemngly  and  always  prea^rring  ite  ibnn." 
Whilst  perambalatiiig  these  aqueous  partentBS,  the 
ahb^  feU  in  with  a  eaaoni  seiemin^y  a  worthy 
and  sensible  man,  who  had  sought  that  retiiement 
with  a  Tiew  to  serious  meditation.  Uniestiained 
by  this  latter  eonsideration,  Fishier,  baring  formed 
at  first  sight  so  good  an  opinion  of  the  stranger's 
wor&  and  wisdom,  courteously  addressed  him.  "  I 
saluted  him  as  ciWlly  as  1  oouM,  accosting  him  with 
a  smiling  air,  in  which  was  mmgled,  howcTer,  a 
little  of  my  habitual  gniTity."  The  canon  took 
the  interruption  kindly,  and  the  pair  walked  and 
talked  together.  Their  dialogue  is  given  at  length 
in  the  Mhwim^  indebted,  no  doubt,  to  Fl^chier's 
nimble  pen  for  many  flowers  of  style,  and,  perhaps, 
Ibr  mudi  of  the  subject  matter.  The  church  of 
Clermont  was  the  subject  of  discourse,  and  from 
the  church  a  transition  to  the  bishops  was  very 
easy.  Various  saints,  and  more  than  one  sinner, 
had  ruled  the  diocese  of  Cleitnont ;  and  in  the  lat- 
ter daas  was  reckoned  a  certain  Joachim  d'Estaing, 
who  had  worn  the  mitre  fbr  the  first  six  and  thirty 
yean  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  stone 
blind)  but  the  infirmity  affected  him  little.  When 
overtaken  by  it  (at  an  early  age)  he  took  fbr  his 
motto,  Chantatt  et  fide,  non  ocuUSj  ChrUH  din- 
guntur  oves.  Charitable  he  was,  faith  he  may 
hai^  had,  his  cecity  was  perhaps  no  absolute  im- 
pediment to  the  discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties ; 
but  neither  charity,  faith,  nor  blindness,  sufficed  to 
restrain  him  within  the  limits  of  ecclesiastical  de- 
oonoRn.  Sbch  a  rattling,  lore-making,  rollicking 
boy  of  a  bishop  had  seldom  been  heard  of.  His 
principal  oconpations  were  making  war  with  his 
chapter  and  pleading  against  his  canons.  These 
maiutained  their  pririlegee  with  much  rigor  and 
success.  So  that  when  he  was  on  the  point  of 
death,  some  one  baring  exhorted  him  to  do  good 
to  a  chapter  whose  tranquillity  he  had  so  long 
troubled : — '*  I  have  done  them  more-good  than  all 
my  predecessors,"  was  his  sharp  and  prompt  reply, 
*'  since  in  pleading  against  them,  I  have  estab- 
lished their  privileges  upon  an  immovable  basiB." 
When  overtaken  by  blindness,  he  had  assigned  to 
him,  as  an  episcopal  aide-de-camp,  Andr^  de  Saur 
sia.  Bishop  of  Bethlehem,  who,  proceeding  to  per- 
form some  particular  duties  in  the  church  of  Qei^ 
moot,  the  canons  shut  the  door  against  him, 
pretending  that  only  the  Bishop  of  Clermont  had 
that  privilege.  Thereupon  M.  L'Estaing,  having 
obtained  the  sanction  of  the  temporal  authorities, 
burst  <^>en  the  doors  with  battering-rams,  **not 
unlike  those  formerly  used  by  the  Romans.'*  On 
another  occasion,  the  Viscount  de  Polignac,  gov- 
ernor of  the  prorince,  having  had  a  praying-desk 
{prie-Dieu)  placed  fbr  him  in  the  nave  of  the  church, 
without  regard  to  a  previous  warning  that  the  king 
alune  had  that  right,  the  blind  bishop  had  sufficient 
courage  and  decision  to  expel  him  the  sacred  ed- 
ifice. Flechier  doea^not  g\ve  the  details  of  this 
soandaloas  scene,  but  they  are  to  be  found  in  con- 
temporary authors.  The  bishop,  it  appears,  used 
force  to  expel  M.  de  Polignac,  who  ordered  his 
guards  to  fire,  when  one  of  the  bishop's  gentlemen 
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pretented  bloodshed  and  saerflege  by  swearing  tlKat 
if  they  made  a  movement,  he  would  run  his  sword 
through  the  viscount's  body.  The  bish<^'s  firm- 
ness, although  it  had  a-  degree  of  violence  less  be- 
coming in  a  church  dignitary  than  in  a  temporal 
warrior,  is  approved  by  Fishier  as  an  episcopal 
vhrtue.  The  faults  he  finds  wkh  the  diocesan  of 
Clermont  are  of  a  diierent  stamp.  He  deplores 
his  weaknesses,  as  tending,  by  example,  to  the  en- 
couragement of  immorality,  and  to  the  disrepute 
of  the  church.  "  AU  the  balls  were  hdd  athis 
house,  which,  instead  of  an  abode  of  prayer  and 
penitence,  was  one  of  festival  and  rejoicing ;  and 
he  appeared  there  not  as  a  bishop  instructing  his 
flock,  but  as  a  gentleman  in  U  riolel  coat,  saying 
soft  things  to  the  ladies.  His  manner  of  saluting 
these  was  other  than  palertlal ;  and,  passing  bis 
hands  over  their  flices,  he  would  fbmS  an  exact  es- 
timate of  their  appearanee,  never  deceiving  himself 
as  to  their  beauty,  blind  though  he  was;  having 
his  discernment  in  his  hands  as  others  have  in  their 
eyes,  and,  like  a  good  shepherd^  knowing  all  his 
sheep. ' '  These  fhoial  manipulations  were  of  sknall 
impropriety  compared  to  other  particidars  of  the 
bishop's  conduct  and  discourse.  Under  such  a 
prelate  the  conduct  of  the  clergy  was  not  likely  to 
be  very  exemplary,  and  aeoordingly  we  read  that 
canons  were  seen  habitually  dressed  in  colored 
clothes,  throwing  aside  their  ecclesiastical  garb 
when  service  was  over,  and -appearing  covered  with 
gay  ribbons.  They  left  the  altar  to  run  to  the  play- 
house, escorting  ladies  thither,  and  making  a  scan- 
dalous mixture  of  Worldly  vanity  and  external  piety. 
The  parish  priests  were  no  better ;  and  we  are 
told  of  one  so  fond  of  the  chase  that  he  passed  all 
his  time  in  it,  to  the  neglect  of  his  parochial  du- 
ties. To  such  an  extent  did  he  carry  his  passion 
for  field  sports,  that,  when  conveying  the  conse- 
crated wafer  to  a  distant  farm,  he  was  known  to 
make  his  derk  carry  his  fowling-piece,  so  that  he 
might  have  a  shot  at  any  game  he  met  upon  the 
road;  which  piece  of  profanity  elicits  from  the 
worthy  Flechier  an  angry  and  indignant  ejaculation. 
It  is  not  surprising  that,  under  the  lax  rule  of  Mon- 
seigneur  Joachim,  the  clerical  profession  vras  in 
favor  vrith  the  idle  and  dissolute.  During  his  time 
avast  number  of  religious  fraternities  sprang  up  in 
the  diocese ;  no  less  than  eight  convents  and  mon- 
asteries being  established  in  the  town  of  Clermont. 
An  ordinance,  published  in  1651,  by  Jacques  Pe- 
reyret,  canon  of  the  cathedral  church,  is  directed 
at  ecclesiastics  who  "frequent  public  games, 
taverns,  and  gambling  tables ;  buying  and  selling 
at  fairs  and  markets  ;  having  commerce  vrith  per- 
sons of  profiigate  life,  and  abandoning  themselves 
to  all  manner  of  vices  and  excesses,"  &c.  &c. 
This  state  of  things,  however,  was  not  limited  to 
the  diocese  of  Clermont,  but  was  at  that  time  only 
too  general  in  France.  The  following  is  curious, 
on  account  both  of  the  state  of  things  it  exhibits, 
and  of  the  cavalier  manner  in  which  Flechier  refers 
to  his  holiness  the  pope.  '*  So  great  were  the 
irregularities  of  the  clergy  of  Clermont,  that  there 
exists  a  papal  bull  exempting  the  canons  and  the 
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children  they  might  have  had,  hy  any  crime  what- 
ever, from  the  bishop's  jariadiction.  This  ball 
appeared  to  us  of  an  extraordinary  form,  and  we 
admired  the  effirontery  of  the  court  of  Rome  and  of 
the  canons  of  that  day.*' 

We  find  several  ladies,  amongst  them  some  of 
high  family  and  name,  appearing  as  plaintiffs  or 
defendants,  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Grands-Jours. 
The  commencement  of  the  third  month's  sitting 
was  signalized  by  "  an  audience  that  everybody 
found  very  diverting,  because  there  was  pleaded 
the  cause  of  the  Countess  of  Saigne  against  her 
husband,  on  a  pleasant  difference  they  had  togeth- 
er." The  old  count  had  committed  the  common 
blunder  of  marrying  a  young  and  pretty  wife,  who 
became  desirous  of  a  separation,  and  brought  a 
variety  of  scandalous  charges  against  him.  She 
had  the  sympathy  and  support  of  many  of  her  own 
sex,  and  especially  of  the  grisettes,  whom  the  rev- 
erend Fl&^r  gravely  defines  as  *' young  bowr^ 
geoiseSf  having  rather  a  bold  style  of  gallantry, 
and  priding  themselves  on  much  liberty. ' '  Finally, 
the  count  and  countess  made  up  their  quarrel. 
The  afiair  of  Madame  de  Yieuxpont,  a  Norman 
lady,  was  of  a  more  serious  nature.  She  was  ar- 
raigned for  conspiracy  against  the  procureur  du 
Rn  at  Evreux,  against  whom  she  conceived  so 
violent  an  animosity,  that  she  resolved  to  ruin  him 
at  any  price,  and  to  that  end  associated  herself 
with  an  intendant  of  woods  and  forests,  a  seijeant, 
and  three  or  four  other  persons.  Her  plot  being 
ripe,  she  accused  the  obnoxious  magistrate  of  con- 
spiracy against  the  state,  of  having  called  the  king 
a  tyrant,  and  of  a  design  to  establish  in  France  a 
republic  after  the  model  of  Venice.  The  unfor- 
tunate functionary  was  arrested  and  sent  to  Paris, 
where  he  died  before  his  trial  was  at  an  end,  and 
narrowly  escaped  posthumous  condemnation.  At 
last  his  memory  was  cleared  by  a  decision  of  the 
Chamber  of  Justice,  and  his  perjured  accusers  were 
brought  before  the  GrandsJours.  M.  Talon,  the 
public  prosecutor,  pressed  for  the  perpetual  ban- 
ishment of  Madame  de  Yieuxpont  and  the  confis- 
cation of  all  her  property.  She  was  even  in  fear 
of  capital  punishment,  and  her  countenance  bright- 
ened greatly  when  the  decision  of  the  court,  con- 
demning her  to  three  years'  exile,  and  a  fine  of 
two  thousand  livres,  was  intimated  to  her.  She 
was  a  lady  of  violent  character,  and  had  lived  on 
very  bad  terms  with  her  husband,  in  whose  death 
some  hinted  her  agency ;  but  this,  Fl^chier  chari- 
tably remarks,  was  perhaps  a  mere  calumny,  in- 
vented in  retaliation  of  those  wherewith  she  had 
assailed  other  persons.  It  is  distinctly  stated, 
however,  that  she  went  so  &r  as  to  challenge  her 
husband  to  fight  a  duel ;  and  when  he  declined  a 
combat  in  all  respects  so  singular,  her  mother 
wounded  him  with  a  pistol-shot — an  advertisement, 
the  abb6  quietly  remarks,  never  to  fall  out  with 
one's  mother-in-law.  Then  we  have  the  story  of 
a  handsome  village  maiden,  who  might  have  pleased 
the  most  fastidious  courtiers  as  well  as  the  bump- 
kins of  Mirefieurs.  She  was  besieged  by  admir- 
ers, from  amongst  whom  she  selected  one  whom 


she  loved  with  great  fidelity.  And  after  her  mar- 
riage, cue  of  her  former  suitors  risking  a  daring 
attempt  upon  her  virtue,  she  mustered  Jthe  courage 
of  Lucretia,  to  protect  herself  from  the  evil  designs 
of  a  modem  Tarquin.  Finding  tears  and  entrea- 
ties unavailing,  and  as  the  sole  means  of  preserv- 
ing her  honor,  she  seized  a  halbert  that  stood  in  a 
comer  of  the  chamber,  and  inflicted  a  deadly 
wound  on  her  insolent  pursuer.  '*  She  pierced," 
says  Fishier,  in  his  flowery  style,  and  not  in  the 
very  best  taste,  *'  the  wretch's  heart  that  burned 
for  her ;  two  or  three  ardent  sighs  escaped  it,  and 
he  exphed."  The  testimony  of  the  neighbors, 
whom  she  called  in,  and  her  reputaaon  for  virtue, 
absolved  her  in  the  eyes  of  her  judges.  But  when 
the  Grands-Jours  came,  the  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased revived  the  case ;  and  that  tribunal — upon 
what  grounds  it  is  difficult  to  say — condemned  the 
woman  and  her  family  to  a  heavy  fine.  There 
seems  to  have  been  scanty  justice.  At  the  pres- 
ent day  in  France,  the  verdict  of  justifiable  homi- 
cide does  not  preclude  a  civil  action  for  damages ; 
but  these  would  now  hardly  be  granted  by  any 
French  court  in  such  a  case  as  the  above.  The 
justiee  of  the  GrandsJours  was  evidently  of  a  very 
loose  description.  They  had  not  to  dread  the  revis- 
ion of  a  higher  court,  or  the  lash  of  a  newspaper 
satire ;  the  king  would  not  trouble  himself  much 
about  them,  so  long  as  they  duly  scourged  the 
tyrannical  counts  and  barons  who  impoverished 
the  country  and  caused  discontent  amongst  the 
peasantry;  and  thus,  unfettered  by  any  of  the 
usual  chocks,  the  bench  of  gentlemen  in  square 
caps,  loose  cloaks,  flowing  curls,  and  dehcate 
moustaches,  represented  in  the  frontispiece  to  M. 
Gonod's  publication,  certainly  did  render  some 
very  inexplicable,  and,  as  it  appears  from  Fl^ 
chier's  chronicle,  very  iniquitous  judgments. 
Whilst  they  blundered  and  mismanaged  in  their 
department^an  elderly  lady  of  great  enterprise  and 
activity  made  herself  exceedingly  busy  in  hers. 
It  was  a  jurisdiction  she  had  crated  for  herself, 
without  the  least  shadow  of  a  right,  and  it  is 
inconceivable  how  she  was  allowed  to  exercise, 
even  for  a  day,  her  self-conferred  authority,  lilad- 
ame  Talon,  the  respectable  mother  of  the  advocate- 
general,  had  no  sooner  arrived  at  Clermont,  than 
she  undertook  the  whole  police  regulation  of  the 
town,  imposing  taxes,  correcting  weights  and  meas- 
ures, fixing  a  tariff  of  prices,  and  lecturing  the 
Clermont  ladies  as  to  the  mode  of  distributing 
their  alms.  At  last  the  housewives  of  Auvergne 
would  stand  this  no  longer,  and  then  she  turned 
her  attention  to  monastic  abuses,  and  hospital  reg- 
ulations. She  was  evidently  an  ofiicious  nuisance ; 
and  although  Fl^chier  supports  her,  it  is  after  a 
feeble  manner,  his  faint  praise  strongly  resembling 
condemnation.  "  When  people  do  good,"  he 
says,  ^'it  is  impossiUe  to  keep  the  world  from 
murmuring.  Some  say  she  would  do  better  to 
alter  her  head-dress,  which  is  a  very  extraordinary 
one;  others  have  remarked,  that  she  wears  a 
spreading  cap,  bearing  a  resemblance  to  a  mitre, 
which  is  the  livery  of  her  mission  and  the  charao- 
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ter  of  her  authority.  Others  complam,  that  she 
spoils  everything  instead  of  doing  good,  prevents 
charities  by  her  rigorous  examination  of  charitable 
ladies,  destroys  the  hospital  by  endeavoring  to.  reg- 
ulate it,  because  she  sends  away  those  who,  to  her 
thinking,  are  not  ill  enough,  leaving  it  empty,  &o., 
&o.  And  it  is  said,  she  ought  not  to  meddle  so 
much,  examining  everything,  even  to  a  prison  allow- 
ance and  an  executioner's  wages ;  but,"  concludes 
the  sly  abb6 — who  doubtless  concealed  a  little 
solemn  irony  under  this  long  recapitulation  of 
charges  and  brief  acquittal  of  the  accused — *'  vir- 
tue is  generous  and  puts  itself  above  all  such  mur^ 
murs/' 

Amidst  the  bustle  of  judicial  proceedings,  whilst 
each  day  some  sanguinary  drama  was  recapitulated 
before  the  court,  whilst  sentences,  often  of  savage 
severity,  were  recorded,  and  executions,  for  the 
most  part  in  effigy,  were  of  daily  occurrence,  time 
was  still  found  for  gayety  and  amusement.  Balls 
and  assemblies  went  on,  encouraged  by  the  Pres- 
ident de  Novion,  in  order  to  do  pleasure  to  his 
daughters;  and  all  the  ladies  of  quality  in  the 
province,  as  well  as  those  gentlemen  who  had 
managed  to  compound  their  ofiences,  having  estab- 
lished themselves  for  the  time  at  Clermont,  there 
was  no  lack  of  dancers.  And  the  grave  members 
of  the  tribunal  did  not  disdain  to  mingle  in  these 
terpsichorean  gambols.  But  somehow  or  other 
there  was  always  disorder  at  the  assemblies.  De- 
cidedly the  demon  of  discord  was  abroad  in  Au- 
vergne.  "  Sometimes  the  ladies  quarrelled,  men- 
aced each  other,  after  the  manner  of  provincial 
dames,  with  what  little  credit  they  chanced  to 
possess,  and  were  on  the  point  of  seizing  each 
other  by  the  hair  and  fighting  with  their  muflb. 
This  disturbed  the  company,  but  they  managed  to 
appease  the  disputants ;  and  a  few  more  hourries 
and  goignades  were  danced."  The  hourrie  d^Avr 
vergne,  now  confined  to  peasants  and  water-carri- 
ers, was  at  that  time  a  favorite  and  fiishionable 
dance.  "There  are  very  pretty  women  here," 
says  Madame  de  Sevigne,  writing  firom  Vichy, 
the  26th  May,  1676.  "  Yesterday,  they  danced 
the  hourries  of  the  country,  which  are  truly  the 
prettiest  in  the  world.  They  give  themselves  a 
great  deal  of  movement,  and  tUgogne  themselves 
exceedingly.  But  if  at  Versailles  these  dancers 
were  introduced  at  masquerades,  people  would  be 
delighted  by  the  novelty,  for  they  even  surpass  the 
Bohemiennes/^  Fl^chier  was  scandalized  by  this 
peculiar  movement  or  digognemerU,,e8ieemedL  so 
captivating  by  the  marchioness.  He  makes  no 
doubt  that  these  dancers  are  worthy  successors  of 
"  the  Bacchantes  of  whom  so  much  is  spoken  in 
the  books  of  the  ancients.  The  Bishop  of  Aleth 
excommunicates  in  his  diocese  those  who  dance  in 
that  fashion.  Nevertheless,  the  practice  is  so 
common  in  Auvergne,  that  children  learn  at  one 
time  to  walk  and  to  dance." 

Did  space  permit,  we  would  gladly  accompany 
the  abbe  on  other  of  the  excursions  in  the  environs 
of  Clermont,  for  which  he  continually  finds  excuse 
in  the  necessity  either  of  escorting  ladies  or  of  en- 


jo3ring  the  winter  sunbeams.  As  at  Riom,  he 
always  manages  to  pick  up  some  anonymous  but 
intelhgent  acquaintance,  to  enlighten  him  concern- 
ing the  gossip  of  the  country,  and  to  father  those 
sallies  and  innuendoes  of  which  he  himself  is  unwil- 
ling to  assume  the  responsibility.  His  account  of 
a  visit  to  the  Dominican  convent  is  full  of  qu^t 
satire.     He  was  acccmipanied  by  his  friend,  Moi>- 

sieur  de  B **  a  sensible  man,  well  acquainted 

with  the  belles  lettres,  and  of  very  agreeable  con- 
versation."    M.  de  B is  made  the  scapegoat 

for  the  sly  hits  at  the  abuses  of  the  church,  and  at 
the  pictures  and  records  of  miracles  to  which  they 
are  introduced  by  a  simple  and  garrulous  monk. 
There  were  few  founders  of  religious  orders,  they 
were  informed,  of  such  good  family  as  St.  Dom- 
inick,  who  was  a  grandee  of  Spain,  and  conse- 
quently &r  superior  to  St.  Ignatius,  whose  nobil- 
ity the  Jesuits  vaunted,  and  who,  afler  all,  was 
but  a  mere  gentleman.  There  were,  of  course, 
many  pictures  of  the  grandee  upon  the  church  and 
cloister  walls,  representing  him  engaged  in  various 
pious  acts.  "  In  one  of  them  he  was  depicted 
presenting  a  request  to  the  pope,  surrounded  by 
his  cardinals,  while  on  the  same  canvass  was  seen 
the  horse  of  Troy,  dragged  by  Priam  and  by  the 
gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  town,  with  all  the  cv- 
cumstances  related  by  Virgil  in  the  second  book  of 
the  .Jilneid."  Fishier  was  considerably  puzzled 
by  this  mixture  of  sacred  and  profane  personages ; 
but  his  guide  explained  its  singularity  by  assigning 
the  picture  to  a  pious  and  learned  monk,  as  well 
read  in  Virgil  and  Homer  as  in  his  breviary,  who 
made  a  good  use  of  his  reading,  and  was  particu- 
kriy  happy  in  emplojring  it  to  the  glorification  of 
God  and  the  saints.  Another  picture  represented 
a  Dominican  holding  a  pair  of  scales,  in  one  of 
which  was  a  basket  full  of  fruit,  and  in  the  other 
an  empty  basket,  with  the  inscription,  Retribuat  Hbi 
Deus.  The  promissory  note  of  the  Jacobins  was 
so  heavy  that  it  outweighed  the  laden  basket. 
The  guide  would  have  expatiated  on  the  beauty  of 
this  allegory,  suggested,  as  he  maintained,  by  a 
miracle  actually  wrought  in  fiivor  of  his  order,  but 
Fishier  cut  him  short  in  his  homily,  and  passed 
on  to  the  next  painting,  the  representation  of  one 
of  those  "  piously  impious"  legends,  as  M.  Gonod 
justly  styles  them,  so  often  met  with  in  monkish 
chronicles.  This  one,  in  which  the  Saviour  of 
mankind  is  represented  as  supphig  with  and  con- 
verting a  beautiful  Roman  courtesan,  shocked  the 
religious  feelings  o(  the  Abb^  Fl^chier  in  the  year 
1666,  although  in  the  year  1833,  it  was  not  decAoed 
too  irreverent  for  reproduction  in  a  work  entitled 
"Pouvoir  de  Marie,"  written  by  the  notorious 
Liguori,  and  published  at  Clermont  Ferrand,  by 
the  Catholic  Society  for  pious  books.  *'  I  could 
not  help  telling  him,"  says  Fl^chier,  *'  that  I  had 
seen  pictures  more  devout  and  touching  than  this 
one ;  that  these  disguises  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  gal- 
lant, were  rather  extraordinary ;  that  there  are  so 
many  other  stories  more  edifying,  and  perhaps, 
truer.  •  •  •  •"  Here  the  monk  interrupted 
the  abb^,  and  was  about  to  repeat  a  whole  volume 
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of  miracles,  compiled  by  one  of  the  brotherhood, 
when  the  vesper  bell  summoned  him  to  prayer,  to 
the  great  relief  of  Fishier,  who  manifestly  disap- 
proved  as  much  the  profane  travesty  of  holy  things, 
as  the  lying  miracles  by  which  the  Dominicans 
strove  to  attract  into  their  begging-box  and  larder 
the  contributions  of  the  credulously  charitable. 

We  perhaps  risk  censure  by  terminatbg  this 
paper  without  a  more  minute  consideration  of  the 
Grands-Jours  themselves,  the  ostensible  subject  of 
Fl^hier*s  book,  and  without  examining  in  greater 
detail  the  nature  of  the  crimes  and  characters  of 
the  culprits  brought  before  the  arbitrary  tribunal. 
Although  we  have  shown  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  M^mohres  consists  of  matters  whoUy  uncon- 
nected with  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  it  must 
not  be  thenoe  inferred  that  the  abbe  neglects  his 
reporting  duties,  and  does  not  frequently  apply 
himself  to  give  kmg  and  elaborate  accounts  of  the 
Uials,  especially  of  the  criminal  ones.  Many  of 
these  are  sufficiently  remarkable  to  merit  a  place 
in  the  pages  of  the  Catues  Cilibres.  Some  have 
actually  found  their  w&y  thither.  In  Fl^hier^s 
narrative  their  interest  is  often  obscured  and  di- 
minished by  wordiness  and  digression;  and  per- 
sons intereated  in  the  civil  or  criminal  jurisprudence 
of  the  period  will  surely  quarrel  vnth  the  divine, 
who  is  a  poor  lawyer,  apt  to  shirk  legal  points,  or, 
when  he  endeavors  to  unravel  them,  to.  make  con- 
fusion worse  confounded.  The  state  of  sodety  in 
Auvergne,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  is  exhibited 
in  a  most  un^vorahle  light.  We  find  a  brutal 
and  unchivaLroua  nobility,  deficient  in  every  prin- 
ciple of  honor,  and  even  of  common  honesty,  un- 
feeling to  their  dependents,  discourteous  to  ladies, 
perfidious  to  each  other.  Here  we  behold  a  no- 
bleman of  an  ancient  name  ofifering  his  adversary 
in  a  duel  the  choice  of  two  pistols,  from  one  of 
which  he  has  drawn  the  ball,  with  a  resolution  to 
take  his  advantage  if  the  loaded  weapon  is  left 
him,  and  to  find  a  pretext  for  discharging  and  re- 
loacfing  the  other,  should  it  fall  to  his  share.  He 
geti  the  loaded  pist^,  and  riioots  his  man.  A 
gendeman  of  rank  and  quali^  enforces  the  droit 
de  noceSy  formerly  known  in  Auvergne  by  a  less  de- 
cent name — ^but  laipiguage,  as  F16ehier  says,  purifies 
itself  even  in,  the  most  barbarous  oountries.  And 
certainly  there  was  much  of  the  barbarian  in  the 
Anvergnat,  even  so  late  as  1666.  The  odious 
exaction  referred  to  was  compounded  by  payment 
of  heavy  tobnta,  often  amounting  to  half  th^ 
bride^s  dowry.  The  Baron  d'Espinchal  was 
another  brilliant  specimen  of  the  aristocracy  of 
Auvergne.  After  nommittmg  a  series  of  crimes 
we  have  n>  indiaation  to  detail,  he  pursued  his 
wife  (a  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Chateaumo- 
rand)  with  gross  insult,  even  in  her  convent-sanc- 
tuary at  Clermont.  The  unfortunate  lady  had 
contracted  such  a  habit  of  fear,  that  she  could  not 
be  in  his  presence  without  trembling ;  and  on-  his 
putting  his  hand  to  his  pocket  to  take  out  bis 
.  watch,  while  separated  from  her  by  the  grating  of 
the  convent  parlor,  she  thought  he  was  about  to 
draw  a  pistol,  and  fell  fainting  from  her  chiir. 
Numerous  traits  of  this  description  prove  baseness 


and  brutality  as  well  as  vice  on  the  part  of  the 
higher  orders  of  the  province,  who  appear  to  have 
been  deficient  in  the  military  virtues  and  redeem- 
ing qualities  sometimes  found  in  outlawed  and  des- 
perate banditti.  We  should  have  had  less  gratifir 
catioa  in  dwelling  upon  the  crimes  and  excesses 
narratod  in  the  Mtnunres,  than  we  have  derived 
fiom  the  oonsideTation  of  their  lighter  passages, 
and  of  the  occasional  eccentricities  and  many  ad- 
mirable qualities  of  their  estimable  and  reverend* 
author. 


Jane  Eyre — an  Autobiography.  Edited  by  Currer 
Bell.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.  Boe- 
ton :  Redding  Sl  Co. 

An  impassioned  temperament,  a  quick  and  sound 
intellect,  e^^traordinary  strength  of  nerve,  and  aa 
almost  complete  and  constant  presence  of  mind,  are 
the  leading  characteristics  of  the  heruine  of  this 
novel.  She  is  zealous  and  fanciful,  yet  cool  and 
prudent,  impulsive,  yet  deliberate,  foreseeing,  yet 
not  calculatmff.  She  is  moukkd  from  a  heap  of 
oppoeitea,  butner  conqpoeition  being  once  admitted, 
soe  ia.  consistent,  in  every  act  and  thought.  Th^ 
hexo  is  a)8o  another  bunch  of  incongruities,  being 
everything  by  turns,  but  nothing  long,  until  he 
entires  out  at  the  end  a  most  excellent  Christian. 
The  incidents  of  the  lunatic  and  the  attempted  de- 
ception of  Jane  are  improbable,  while  the  intellectual 
hearing  of  voices  a  hundred  miles  ofl^is  extravafant 
if  not  absurd.  More  than  these  the  book  abounds  in 
twaddling  dialogue,  and  the  love-discourses  of  both 
hero  ai^d  heroine  are,  for  the  most  part,  clumsy  and 
silly.  But,  nevertheless,  the  boolc  will  be  read. 
The  leading  characters  are  vividlv  drawn,  after  their 
kind,  and  the  novel  contains  a  cieal  of  strong,  hon- 
est writing.  One  cannot  readily  leave  it,  after 
beginning  whh  the  charity  school  at  Brocklehuist, 
Miss  Temple,  and  Helen  Bums.  To  be  sure, 
**  Jane  Eyre*'  tells  too  ffood  a  story  of  herself,  but, 
admitting  the  truth  of  her  tale,  she  seems  to  sUnd 
before  us  as  an  old  friend.  "  Rochester*'  is  also 
given  well,  and  these  two  are  sufficient  to  redeem 
a  much  worse  book.  The  author  ought  to  write  a 
first-rate  novel,  for  he  or  she  (perhaps)  is  gifVed 
with  passion,  power,  wiH,  and  fluency  of  language, 
but  from  the  present  specimen  it  would  seem  as  if 
her  forte  lay  in  throwing  one  strong  and  intense 
light  from  one  side  of  her  lantern,  leaving  all  sur- 
rounding objecta  in  comparative  darkness. — Boston 
Po9t.         

Fsom  tlw  OUr«  Bnoch. 
THE  OLD  CBOW. 

On  the  limb  of  an  oak  sat  a  jolly  old  crow. 
And  chatted  away  with  glee-^'ioith  glee; 

As  he  saw  the  old  nrmer  go  out  to  sow ; 
And  he  cried — *•  It  is  tin  for  m^-^for  me! 

<*  Look,  look,  how  he  scatters  his  seed  around. 
He  is  wonderful  kind  to  the  poor — the  poor; 

If  he  'd  emptv  it  down  in  a  pile  on  the  ground, 
I  could  find  it  much  better  I  'm  sure— I  ^m  sure. 

**  I  've  learned  all  the  tricks  of  this  wonderful  man. 
Who  has  such  a  regard  for  the  crow — the  crow^ 

That  he  lays  out  his  grounds  in  a  regular  plan, 
And  covers  his  corn  in  a  row — a  row. 

*'  He  must  have  a  very  great  fancy  for  me. 
He  tries  to  entrap  me  enough—enough  ; 

But  I  measure  the  distance  as  well  as  he, 
And  when  he  comes  near  me  J'm  off-^I^m 
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FtDm  ChkmbMt'  JmirnaL 
A   NIGHT  ADVEKTtmE  ON   LAKE   SlMCOE. 

The  rigor  of  a  Canadian  winter  is  such  as  to  En- 
chain in  icy  bonds,  for  several  consecutive  months, 
the  second-rate  lakes  of  the  continent.  In  the  high- 
er latitudes  of  the  province,  the  ice  acqoires  an 
ai]iK>8t  incredible  thickness,  defying  fur  a  long  time 
the  influences  of  spring;  and  when  it  yields  at 
length,  about  the  month  of  May,  choking  up  the 
liveiB,  by  which  it  attempts  to  descend  in  crowded 
and  fantastic  masses,  and  causing  immdations,  at 
all  times  inconvenient,  and  sometimes  fiital  both  to 
life  and  property. 

As  soon  as  these  great  bodies  of  fresh  water  are 
frooen,  an  active  interconTse  immediately  strikes  up 
between  the  difierent  points  on  the  shores  of  such 
of  them  as  have  become  either  wholly  or  partially 
encircled  with  an  industrious  population.  Districts 
of  country  which,  in  the  summer  season,  are  only 
accessible  to  each  other  by  toilsome  and  circuitous 
journeys,  thus  experience,  when  winter  sets  in,  aB 
the  advantages  of  a  direct  intercommunication.  It 
is  during  the  winter  season  that  the  traffic  and  inteiv 
course  between  the  rural  districts  and  the  towns 
reach  their  greatest  height,  the  majority,  particu- 
lariy  of  the  more  distant  farmers,  reserving  their 
visits  to  the  different  markets  of  the  province  until 
the  smoother  and  more  direct  roads  of  winter  can 
enable  them  to  perform  their  joumejrs  with  greater 
speed  and  lees  toil. 

Feariessly  as  it  is  generally  undertaken,  a  jour- 
ney across  one  of  the  great  frozen  masses  of  the 
North  American  continent  is  not  always  unaccom- 
panied with  danger.  The  following  incident  will 
exhibit^  to  some  extent,  the  nature  and  amount  of 
the  peril  which  is  thus  occasionally  encountered. 

Amongst  the  American  lakes  of  the  second  class, 
Lake  Simcoe  ranks  as  one  of  the  largest.  Its  ex- 
treme length  is  about  forty  miles;  its  width,  at 
some  points,  being  nearly  thirty.  It  is  situated  in 
the  midst  of  a  beautiful  and  fertile  district  lying  be- 
tween Lakes  Huron  and  Ontario ;  its  distance  from 
the  latter,  due  north  from  the  city  of  Toronto,  being 
forty  miles ;  whilst  its  northern  extremity  approach- 
es to  within  five-and-twenty  miles  of  the  former, 
into  which  its  superfluous  viraters  are  discharged  1^ 
the  river  Severn,  whose  short  course  is  frequently 
interrupted  by  successive  cascades  and  brawling 
rapkls.  The  shores  of  the  lake  are  such  as  to 
strike  every  beholder  with  their  beauty,  being  in- 
dented with  numerous  bays,  some  of  which  run  flur 
up  into  the  land,  and  retreating  at  many  points,  in 
graceful  undulations  from  the  water,  crowned  with 
the  beech  and  the  maple,  the  birch,  the  hickory, 
and  the  live  oak  of  Canada.  It  is  approached  from 
the  capital  of  Canada  West  by  a  fine  macadamited 
road,  on  either  side  of  which  the  forest  has  been 
cleared  away,  the  whole  route  being  lined  with  de- 
cant mansions,  and  comfortable  and  commodious 
nrmhouses.  In  the  social  organization  of  Canada, 
wealth  has  not  as  yet  marked  out  a  very  numerous 
class  for  its  own  ;  but  the  shores  of  Lake  Simcoe 
are  destined  to  be  the  future  retreat  of  the  wealthy 
and  refined  class,  to  which  the  progress  of  the  col- 
ony will  give  rise.  In  less  than  fifty  yean  it  will 
be  encirded  with  the  villas  and  country  mansions 
of  those  whom  circumstances  will  enable  to  retire 
from  the  bustle  and  activities  of  life.  Already  have 
many  English  families  with  limited  means  settled 
in  its  neighborhood,  and  the  axe  of  the  husbandman 
is  rapidly  transforming  the  whole  aspect  of  the  cir- 
cnmyjoent  country.    Like  other  lakes  of  its  class 


in  these  latitudes,  Lake  Simcoe  yields  to  the  rigoi^ 
of  winter,  attd  becomes  perfectly  ice-bound  fwr  sev- 
eral months  in  the  year. 

In  the  month  of  December,  184-,  in  company  with 
two  friends,  I  undenook  the  passage  of  the  lake 
upon  the  ice,  which  had  then  been  ramied  for  sev- 
eral w^ek«.  We  started  without  dreaming  of  dan- 
ger, inasmuch  as  the  roads,  which  had  been  marked 
off  in  various  directions  across  its  surface,  had  been 
traversed  for  some  time  with  perfect  safety.  For 
two  or  three  days  previously,  the  thermometer  had 
ranged  at  from  ten  to  fifteen  degrees  below  zero ; 
but  a  marked  change  had  suddenly  taken  place  in 
the  temperature,  the  mercury  having  risen  several 
degrees.  Our  object  was  to  eroes  fhim  the  Hdkmd 
Limding,  the  nearest  point  <Mf  the  lake  to  Toronto, 
to  the  town  of  Bonie,  on  Kempeofelt  Bay,  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  lyiog  in  a  northwesteriy  direction 
from  Qs.  Night  wa6  last  setting  in  when  we  suit- 
ed ;  but  as  the  moon  was  tlien  about  lull,  and  the 
sky  dear,  we  set  out  with  every  antidpation  d  a 
pleasant  deigh-ride  over  the  bxtrnd  and  glistening 
expanse  of  the  fettered  lake.  With  a  «ood  horse, 
a  couple  of  buflFalo  robes,  and  with  ampw  providoft 
for  man  and  beasts— for  we  had  a  journey  of  about 
thirty  miles  before  us,  and  there  were  no  inns  OM 
the  road — ^we  wanted  nothing  that  could  minister  te 
our  comfort.  No  road  of  life)  however,  is  smooths 
even  though  it  should  be  over  ice;  and  we  had 
scaicdy  emerged  from  the  low  and  sedgy  bad»  of 
the  Holland  river,  which  was  quMy  emptynig 
itself  into  the  hike  under  our  feet,  when  we  encoun- 
tered one  of  those  rents  or  chasms  which  so  fre- 
quently permeate  huge  masses  of  ice,  and  which 
sometimes  serve  efl&ctnall^  to  interrupt  the  road, 
unless  the  traveller  is  provided  with  the  means  of 
overcoming  them.  These  rents  are  formed  by  the 
inability  of  the  ice  to  sustain  its  own  weight ;  and 
when  they  oocar  in  the  winter  covering  of  larse 
masses  of  virater  like  Lake  Simeoe,  they  frequenuy 
extend  from  one  end  of  the  lake  to  the  other.  The 
water,  with  which  they  are  immediatdy  filled  np, 
sddom  freezes ;  and  when  the  ice  is  covered  with  a 
thin  spiinkhng  of  snow,  the  eye  can  tnce  them  for 
idles,  kike  Ura  blue  veins  whreh  underiie  a  dear 
and  brilhaat  eomplexkm.  Although  they  are  not 
dways  of  soffident  width  to  ufl^  any  serious  im- 
pediment to  a  journey,  it  is  nevertheless  a  matter 
of  prudence  in  the  traveller  to  possess  biinself  of 
adequate  means  of  crossing  them.  This  is  gener- 
ally done  by  attaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  deigh 
two  or  three  nianks,  which  can  be  thrown  over  the 
chasm,  should  there  be  need,  in  the  form  of  a  tem- 
porak>y  bridge^  over  which  the  vehide  can  be  eadly 
pulled  or  pushed,  the  hone  being  in  the  mean  time 
detached  mttk  it,  and  having  to  trtist  for  his  gam- 
ing the  oppodte  side  to  the  powers  of  leaping  with 
which  nature  may  have  endowed  him.  The  pro- 
priety of  providing  ourselves  with  the  necessary 
materials  mr  putting  such  a  devtoe  Into  execution, 
was  made  mamfhst  to  us  by  this  our  first  mterrup- 
tion,  the  rent  whkh  we  encountered  heihg  suffi- 
ciently formidable  to  call  into  exercise  dl  our  pon- 
toon accomplishments.  We  got  safdy  aeioss,  with- 
out ftirther  cost  than  that  of  a  litUe  delay,  and 
{>roceeded  merrily  on  our  journey,  occasionally  en- 
ivening  our  Way  with  a  song,  and  satisfied  that  we 
could  Imve  but  little  to  complain  of  if  dl  our  obsta- 
cles should  be  as  easily  overcome. 

The  AhadovTs  of  evening  had  scareeW  dosed 
around  us,  ere  the  moon  rose  in  her  full-orbed 
splendor.  Adequately  to  describe  the  soene  which 
her  silvery  light  displayed  to  us  is  next  to  imposd 
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Ue.  The  8ky  was  without  a  cloud.  As  night 
advanoed,  the  eastern  horizon  was  bathed  in  that 
glorious  flood  of  pearly  lustre,  which  the  moon,  in 
Uie  clear  atmosphere  of  America,  pours  over  eajrth 
and  hesTcn.  To  the  westward,  the  sky  gradually 
darkened  into  the  deepest  blue ;  imbedded  m  which, 
the  far-oflf  stars  twinkled  with  a  briUiancy  unknown 
in  our  murky  climate.  The  loneliness  and  stillness 
of  the  scene  were  absolutely  oppressive.  Had  I 
been  alone,  the  conviction  would  easily  have  settled 
upon  me  that  I  was  that  unhappy  wretch,  the  "  last 
man."  Not  a  sound  stirred  in  the  air,  except  that 
of  our  own  voices,  which  we  sometimes  strained  to 
the  uttermost,  to  catch,  if  possible,  an  echo ;  but  in 
vain— our  appeals  met  vrith  no  response,  and  all 
around  us  was  as  still  as  death.  As  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  a  belt  of  spectral  pines  lined  the  shore, 
whose  sombre  and  dusky  forms  contrasted  strongly 
with  the  glistening  ice.  Their  branches  were  heav- 
ily laden  with  snow,  and  gleamed  in  the  moonlight 
with  myriads  of  pendent  icicles.  The  more  distant 
shores  of  the  lake  looked  ghastly  and  shadowy ; 
whilst  towards  the  north,  in  the  direction  of  its 
greatest  length,  the  vast  plain  of  ice  which  we  were 
traversing  appeared  to  stretch  to  infinity,  merging 
into  the  horizon,  as  if  it  led  to  heaven.  A  lovelier 
night  never  shone  on  earth — a  more  beautifU  and 
impressive  scene  was  never  witnessed. 

As  we  were  in  no  hurry,  we  proceeded  at  a  leis- 
urely pace,  guided  in  our  course  by  a  wide  breach 
whidi  was  observable  in  the  broad  shadow  that  lay 
under  the  high  bank  forming  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  lake,  and  which  we  knew  indicated  the  entrance 
to  Kempenfelt  Bay.  It  was  but  natural  that  our 
conversation,  as  we  proceeded,  should  turn  upon 
the  prospects,  social,  political,  and  economical,  of 
the  map^nificent  country  which  spread  around  us, 
and  which,  with  few  exceptions,  still  rioted  undis- 
turbed in  all  the  wild  luxuriance  of  nature. 

EiSgaged  in  this  manner,  we  were  insensible  to 
the  indications  which  were  accumulating  around  us, 
that  the  repose  of  the  elements  was  soon  hkely  to 
be  disturbea.  The  first  that  we  observed  was  the 
momentary  obscuration  of  the  moon,  caused  by  the 
passage  across  its  disk  of  a  small  cloud,  dark  and 
watery-looking  in  the  centre,  but  fringed  with  light- 
er and  fleecy  vapors.  It  passed  swiftly  hj,  and  its 
shadow  spread  over  the  frozen  lake,  as  if  it  marked 
the  flight  of  an  eagle.  In  its  lower  strata,  the  air 
was  motionless  as  before ;  but  the  winds  were  madly 
careering  aloft,  as  was  plainly  indicated  by  the  rapid 
and  fitful  motions  of  the  clouds,  which  now  mottled 
the  eastern  half  of  the  sky,  whilst  the  horizon  be- 
yond was  shrouded  in  an  impervious  screen  of  dark 
stormy  vapor.  We  were  suflSciently  acquainted 
with  the  climate  to  know  what  this  sudden  change 
in  the  aspect  of  things  portended ;  and  as  we  had 
still  many  miles  before  us,  we  became  anxious  for 
the  termination  of  our  journey.  The  road  was  but 
here  and  there  slightly  traced ;  and  should  the  night 
become  dark,  our  position  would  be  very  uncom- 
fortable, to  say  the  teast  of  it.  It  is  usual  for  those 
who  traverse  the  lake,  to  stop  about  half  way  and 
bait  their  horses  on  the  ice ;  but  we  had  no  longer 
time  to  spare  for  such  a  detention,  and  proceeded 
at  an  accelerated  pace.  We  had  ahready  encoun- 
tered several  chasms,  similar  to  that  which  had  first 
obstructed  our  oourse ;  but  owing  to  their  no  great 
width,  and  aided  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  we  ea- 
sily passed  them.  To  overcome  them  in  the  dark, 
however,  would  be  quite  another  matter ;  and  dark- 
ess  was  now  fast  stealing  around  us. 

The  angry  horizon  rapidly  unfolded  its  vapors, 


and  the  moon  was  at  length  completely  obscured. 
No  sooner  had  the  last  gleam  of  light  forsaken  the 
sky,  than  the  wind  began  to  beat  around  us  in  fitful 
and  eddying  gusts.  The  snow,  which  lay  lightly 
upon  the  ice,  was  lifted  up  and  thrown  rudely 
against  our  faces.  Our  position  was  every  moment 
becoming  more  and  more  discouraging,  and  we  at 
length  began  to  give  way  to  apprehensions  for  our 
safety.  Land  vnis,  in  every  direction,  many  miles 
distant,  and  we  were  hemmed  in  by  treacherous 
chasms  on  every  side.  This  was  no  pleasant  pre- 
dicament in  which  to  be  overtaken  by  the  howling 
tempests  of  a  boisterous  winter  night.  The  dark- 
ness which  had  so  suddenly  succeed  to  the  bril- 
liant moonlight,  was  now  nearly  complete,  and  to 
add  to  our  discomfiture,  the  wind  was  almost  di- 
rectly in  our  teeth.  Nothing  was  wanting  to 
impart  a  climax  to  our  perplexity  but  a  blinding 
fall  of  snow,  nor  was  this  wanting  long.  A  few 
large  and  ominous  flakes  spotting  the  buflfalo  robes 
in  which  we  now  wrapped  ourselves,  gave  token 
of  its  approach ;  afler  which  the  storm  rapidly  pro- 
gressea  m  its  fury,  when  the  gloom  cast  upon  our 
spirits  was  only  exceeded  by  the  still  deeper  gloom 
which  reigned  around  us.  Faster  and  faster  fell 
the  drifting  snow,  and  more  dismally  howled  the 
wintry  wind,  as  we  crawled  along,  feeling  our 
steps,  in  momentary  expectation  of  encountering 
another  rent  in  the  ice,  which  our  present  position 
would  have  rendered  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  elements  had  conspired  to  torment 
us ;  for  the  snow,  which  now  beat  against  us  in 
masses,  when  it  fell,  refused  to  lie,  but  mounted 
again  on  the  wings  of  the  tempest,  to  mingle  with 
the  falling  flakes ;  and  it  was  not  until  it  had  been 
whirled  about  for  some  time  in  furious  eddies,  that 
it  was  at  length  deposited  in  fentastic  drifts  upon 
the  ice. 

Every  trace  of  the  road  was  now  blotted  out ;  and 
as  no  distant  landmarks  were  discernible  for  our 
guidance,  we  proceeded  for  some  time  in  an  uncer- 
tain course,  with  nothing  to  guide  us  but  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind,  which  we  knew  to  be  eastprly. 
We  had  every  now  and  then  to  encounter  heavy 
snow  drifts,  that  had  rapidly  accumulated  in  our 
path,  through  which  we  penetrated  with  some  dif- 
ficulty ;  but  consoling  ourselves  with  the  reflection 
that,  if  they  were  toilsome,  they  were  not  danger^ 
ous,  like  the  yawning  chasms,  of  which  we  stood 
in  constant  dread.  We  exerted  ourselves  to  the 
utmost  to  proceed;  but  at  length,  weary  and  be- 
numbed with  cold,  and  unable  any  longer  to  face 
the  pitiless  storm,  we  came  to  a  halt,  without  a  tree 
or  bush  to  shelter  us  from  the  tempest.  Our  first 
care  was  to  protect  both  our  horse  and  ourselves 
from  its  fury,  which  we  did  by  turning  our  vehicle 
in  the  contrary  direction  to  that  of  the  wind.  We 
had  but  two  buffalo  robes  along  with  us,  one  of 
which  we  threw  over  the  horse,  huddhng  under  the 
other  in  the  sleigh  for  warmth  and  shelter.  There 
we  remained  for  some  time,  in  the  hope  that  the 
storm  would  ere  long  abate  somewhat  in  its  fury. 
Nor  were  we  disappointed  in  this  respect.  After 
waiting  for  about  twenty  minutes,  it  sensibly  re- 
laxed. It  was  still  alnuist  pitchy  dark,  but  the 
wind  had  fallen  considerably,  and  the  snow  fell 
more  sparingly  than  before.  We  resumed  our 
journey — if  crawling  along,  one  leading  the  horse, 
the  other  moving  cautiously  a  little  in  advance,  to 
ascertain  that  tM  ice  was  safe,  can  be  called  a  re- 
sumption. Thus  we  proceeded  for  some  time,  in 
utter  uncertainty  as  to  the  point  to  which  our  weary 
footsteps  were  leading  us ;  and  almost  sickened  at 
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Ibe  thought,  that,  on  the  moet  favorable  cakalation, 
fully  four  miles  of  treacherous  ice  yet  intervened 
between  us  and  land. 

We  had  made  but  little  pro^^^ress  in  this  way, 
when,  to  our  dismay,  the  wind  began  once  more  to 
increase  in  violence,  and  we  were  compelled  again 
to  seek  what  shelter  we  could  by  coming  to  a  dead 
halt.  We  had  scarcely  done  so,  however,  when 
our  alarm  took  another  direction.  We  were  startled 
by  a  dull  deep  sound,  resembling  a  heavy  but  smoth- 
ered crack,  which  arose  to  our  left,  and  apparently 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  shore ;  and  which,  afier  a  mo- 
ment's cessation,  was  repeated,  and,  growing  louder 
and  louder,  seemed  to  approach  the  spot  where  we 
stood,  and  to  which  we  were  now  riveted  with  ter- 
ror. For  a  few  moments  we  listened,  unconscious 
of  its  cause,  but  recognized  it,  as  it  came  nearer  and 
nearer  to  us,  bellowing  like  thunder.  It  seemed  to 
pass  swifUy  about  a  hundred  yards  in  advance  of 
us ;  and  although  still  in  fear,  we  could  not  refrain 
from  mutual  congratulations  on  having  escaped  the 
danger.  As  it  re^ed  to  our  right,  it  tecame  fainter 
and  fainter,  until  at  length  it  resembled  the  sound 
of  musketry  heard  at  a  distance,  and  finally  died 
away  amongst  the  bays  and  promontories  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  lake.  The  whole  proceeded  from 
the  occurrence  uf  one  of  the  physical  phenomena  of 
these  wintry  regions.  The  ice  had,  in  fact,  opened 
another  seam  ;  and  in  doing  so,  it  roared  as  if  it 
bad  been  racked  with  pain.  As  it  swept  by,  we 
dung  instinctively  to  the  sleigh,  for  the  chasm  might 
have  opened  beneatli  our  feet. 

As  this  might  prove  a  crowning  difficulty  to  us, 
we  cautiously  advanced  to  ascertain  its  extent. 
We  had  nut  proceeded  far,  when  we  heard  the 
water  beating  m  small  ripples  against  the  newly- 
rent  ice.  It  was  so  distinct,  that  even  the  horse 
seemed  to  recognize  it ;  and  with  unerring  instinct, 
recoiled  a  step  or  two  from  the  danger.  There 
was  now  no  alternative  before  us  but  to  retrace  our 
steps,  or  to  remain  where  we  were  untH  morning. 
Between  the  two,  however,  there  oould  be  no  hesi- 
tation, and  we  at  once  determined  to  remain.  We 
could  gain  nothing  by  retreating ;  for,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  our  having  already  crossed  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  lake,  there  were  dangers  behind  us  sim- 
ilar to  those  before.  The  width  of  the  newly-opened 
seam  we  ascertained  to  be  about  four  feet  at  the 
point  where  we  stood.  Dark  and  stormy  as  it  was, 
naif  that  width  would  have  deterred  us  from  attempt- 
ing to  cross  it.  We  therefore  prepared  to  bivouac 
for  the  night.  Retreating  some  distance  from  the 
ehasm,  we  unharnessed  the  horse,  and  turned  the 
sleigh  on  its  side,  to  protect  us  from  the  wind  and 
the  still  drifting  snow.  The  horse  we  tied  by  the 
reins  to  the  sleigh,  and  left  him  to  forget  the  cold 
in  an  ample  fepd  of  oats,  which  we  placed  before 
him.  We  then  sat  down,  enveloped  m  our  buffalo 
skins,  under  the  shelter  of  the  sleigh,  in  which  pos- 
ture we  determined  to  remain  until  returning  light 
should  enable  us  to  pursue  our  journey. 

We  were  obliged,  however,  frequently  to  spring 
to  our  feet,  and  move  briskly  about,  in  order  to 
counteract  the  insidious  and  benumbing  effects  of 
the  cold,  to  which  one  of  my  companions,  despite 
of  remonstrance,  was  fast  giving  way.  Determined 
to  rescue  him  from  the  dangerous  lethargy  which 
was  stealing  over  him,  and  finding  persuasion  use- 
less, I  resorted  to  the  devioe  of  provocation.  By 
degrees  I  managed  to  rouse  him  into  a  towering 
passion,  which  restored  his  languid  circulation; 
and  saved  him,  by  arousing  him  to  a  state  of  physi- 
cal activity.    The  weary  hours  at  length  crawled 


by,  and  a  dull,  grayish  light  in  the  east  betokened 
the  approach  of  morning;  but  with  it  came  no 
abatement  of  the  tempest.  The  thick  air  was  still 
oppressed  with  its  heavy  burden  of  snow,  of  which 
it  seemed  vainly  endeavoring  to  rid  itself.  But  the 
approach  of  Hght  had  deprived  the  scene  of  nine 
tenths  of  its  horroro,  and  we  lost  no  time  in  prepar- 
ing to  resume  our  journey. 

The  cold  had  by  this  time,  however,  so  enfeebled 
us,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  we  succeeded,  by  oor 
conjoint  efiforts,  in  restoring  the  sleigh  to  its  right 
position.  I  held  the  horse,  whilst  my  companions 
proceeded  to  reconnoitre  the  chasm,  to  select  the 
most  favorable  point  for  crossing  it.  Whilst  they 
were  so  engaged,  I  had  to  shout  occasionally  to 
them,  with  all  the  strength  that  remained  to  me, 
to  enable  them  to  rejoin  me,  for  the  light  was  still 
faint,  and  the  heavy  snow,  mingled  with  the  drift, 
soon  hid  us  from  each  other.  The  noise  thus  occa- 
sioned, or  something  else,  which  it  is  not  now  neces* 
sary  to  ascertain,  caused  the  horse  to  become  restive. 
I  tried  to  soothe  him,  but  failed,  and  my  hand  was 
not  strong  enough  long  to  retain  the  rein.  Finding 
himself  at  liberty,  he  darted  off*,  and  ran  past  my 
companions,  who  made  a  vain  effort  to  stop  him. 
We  followed  him  for  a  few  seconds  in  the  direction 
he  had  taken,  until  at  length  a  heavy  plash  warned 
us  that  further  jpurauit  might  be  as  dangerous  as  it 
was  useless.  We  cautiously  approached  the  spot 
whence  the  sound  proceeded,  but  on  reaching  the 
chasm,  could  find  no  trace  of  the  poor  animal,  save 
a  little  blood,  which  the  feeble  light  enabled  us  to 
discern  staining  the  snow  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
which  showed  that  his  head  had  come  in  violent 
contact  with  the  ice  in  tumbling  into  the  water. 

We  had  now  no  alternative  left  but  to  prosecute 
our  journey  on  foot.  To  cross  the  chasm,  it  was 
necessary  to  resort  to  our  planks ;  but  th^  were 
no  longer  at  our  command,  being  by  this  time  buried 
under  a  heavy  wreath  of  snow.  We  made  several 
ineffectual  efforts  to  recover  them,  and  at  last  gave 
up  the  attempt  in  despair.  Our  situation  was  now 
more  than  ever  hopeless.  We  had  not  sufficient 
strength  lefl  us  to  overcome  the  chasm  by  a  leap, 
nor  were  we  in  a  condition  to  undertake  a  journey 
of  five-and-twenty  miles,  which  an  attempt  to  re- 
trace our  steps  would  have  involved.  Exhausted 
and  benumbed,  and  in  utter  despair  at  our  situation, 
we  once  more  resorted  to  our  bufiblo  skins,  wrapped 
in  which  we  again  lay  down  under  the  shelter  of 
the  sleigh.  The  storm  raged  wildly  as  before,  and 
although  the  sun  had  been  now  more  than  half  an 
hour  above  the  horizon,  the  thick  atmosphere  seemed 
to  absorb  its  struggling  beams,  and  nothing  but  a 
dull  grayish  twilight  was  the  resuh.  It  was  again 
with  extreme  difficulty  that  we  prevented  one  another 
from  yielding  to  that  drowsy  lethargy  which,  under 
such  circumstances,  is  the  sure  prelude  to  dissola- 
tion.  Our  powera  of  resistance  would  have  sustained 
us  but  little  longer,  when  hope  again  shed  its  cheer- 
ing light  into  our  souls.  A  solitary  gleam  of  wan 
and  struggling  sunhght  suddenly  psMed  over  os, 
but  was  instantly  swallowed  up  again  by  the  drift- 
ing clouds.  It  was  an  omen  of  good,  and  we  hailed 
it  with  a  feeble  shout.  With  renewed  prospects  of 
life  and  future  happiness  in  store  for  us,  oor  ener- 
gies once  more  revived,  and  we  sprang  instantly  to 
our  feet.  The  spell  of  the  storm  was  broken ;  it 
had  spent  iu  fury,  and  torn  itself  to  pieces  in  its 
wrath.  The  vapory  masses,  which  had  shrouded 
the  heavens  and  deluged  earth  with  snow,  were  rent 
asunder  on  all  sides ;  the  sky  gradually  lightened 
of  its  burden ;  and  in  half  an  hour's  time,  over  th« 
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T»st  surface  of  the  lake — to  which  the  myriad  aoow- 
•wreathe  now  imparted  as  stormy  an  apoearance  as 
its  anohained  waters  had  ever  wora  when  lashed 
lAto  billows  by  the  wind — the  shadows  of  the  broken 
and  fast-dhfUng  clouds  were  sporting  themselves  in 
(he  dazzling  sunlight. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  prolong  the  recital.  After 
considerable  search,  we  discovered  a  point  at  which 
we  could  safely  cross  the  chasm  which  had  so  un- 
seasonably yawned  across  our  pathway  during  the 
night.  We  had  not  proceeded  far  on  our  way 
towardis  Bonie,  when,  to  our  inexpressible  joy,  we 
perceived  a  sleigh  making  directly  towards  us.  It 
was  driven  by  our  warm-hearted  friend  Mr.  — ^-, 
to  visit  whom  was  the  object  of  our  journey.  Aware 
of  our  intention  to  make  a  night  passage  of  the  lake, 
our  non-arrival,  coupled  with  the  storm  wliich  had 
occurred,  gave  rise  to  apprehensions  in  his  mind 
which  induced  him  to  start  off  in  search  of  us.  The 
relief  which  his  appearance  gave  us  was  more  than 
seasonable.  We  jumped  into  his  sleigh,  and  made 
for  land  at  as  rapid  a  pace  as  the  loose  deep  snow, 
with  which  the  ice  was  now  covered,  would  permit 
us.  On  arriving  at  our  joumoy's  end,  we  mured 
ourselves  gradually,  as  was  but  prodeoi,  to  the 
warmth  of  the  house;  and  when,  shortly  after- 
wards, seated  by  the  large,  cracldiog,  blaan^  log- 
fire,  which  leaped  and  roared  in  the  ample  chimney 
around  which  we  were  ranged,  its  oomfortable 
heat,  together  with  the  happy  faces  and  cordial 
welcomes  of  those  around  us,  made  us  for^^et  for  a 
time  the  miseries  of  the  night,  and  the  pamful  ap- 
prehensions of  the  morning. 


From  Chambwa*  JoormL 

LADY  Lucy's  petition. 

A    TALE    FOUNDED    ON    FA.CT8. 

Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  this  little  piece 
\y  an  obliging  correspondent,  who  considers  it,  and 
with  reason,  as  worth  preservation.  It  appeared 
some  years  ago  in  a  magaaio&^we  thmk  the 
^  Pocket  Magazine"-THiow  out  of  pfiat. 

'*  And  is  my  dear  papa  shot  up  in  this  dismal 
place  to  which  you  are  taking  roe,  Burse  V*  asked 
the  Lady  Lucy  Preston,  raising  her  eyes  fearfully 
to  the  Tower  of  London,  as  the  ooaeh  in  which  she 
was  seated  wiih  Amy  GrradweH,  her  nurse,  drove 
under  the  gateway.  She  trembled,  and  hid  her 
Uee  in  Amy's  cloak,  when  ihey  alighted,  and  she 
saw  the  soldiers  on  guard,  and  the  sentinels  with 
Ibeir  crossed  partisaas  before  the  portals  of  that 
fBii  of  the  fortress  where  the  prisoners  of  state 
were  oonfined,  and  where  her  own  father.  Lord 
Preston,  of  whom  she  was  come  to  take  her  last 
fiuewell,  was  then  confined  under  aentenee  of 
death. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  child,"  relumed  Amy  serrew- 
iaUy,  **  my  lord  your  father  is  indeed  within  these 
sad  walls.  Yoa  are  now  goiuff  to  visit  him ;  shall 
you  be  afraid  of  entering  this  place,  my  dear!" 

**  No,**  replied  Lady  Luey  resolutely ;  **  I  am 
not  afraid  of  going  to  any  plaoe  where  my  dear 
papa  is." 

Vet  she  duntr  closer  to  the  arms  of  her  attend- 
ant as  they  were  admitted  into  the  gloomy  pre- 
oincts  of  the  buildings,  and  her  little  hmrt  fluttered 
fearfully  as  she  glanced  around  her,  and  she  whis- 
pered to  her  nurse,  **  Was  it  not  here  that  the  two 
young  princes,  Edward  V.  and  his  brother  RMhard 
Duke  of  York  were  murdered  by  their  crael  uncle, 
Richard  Duke  of  Gbnoester!" 


"  Yes,  my  love,  it  was ;  but  do  not  be  alarmefl 
on  that  account,  for  no  one  will  harm  you,"  saifl 
old  Amy  in  an  encouraging  tone. 

**  And  was  not  good  Kmg  Henry  VI.  murdered 
here  also  by  that  same  wickM  Richard?"  continued 
the  little  girl,  whoee  imagination  was  fiill  of  the 
records  of  the  deeds  of  blM>d  that  had  been  perpe- 
trated in  this  fatally  celebrated  place,  many  of 
which  had  been  related  to  her  by  Bridget  Hold- 
worth,  the  housekeeper,  since  her  father  had  been 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high  trea- 
son. 

"  But  do  you  think  they  will  murder  papa, 
nurse?"  pursued  the  child,  as  they  be^n  to  ascend 
the  stairs  leading  to  the  apartment  m  which  the 
unfortunate  nobleman  was  oonfined. 

'*  Hush — hush  !  dear  child,  you  must  not  talk 
of  these  things  here,"  said  Amy,  ^*or  they  wffl 
shut  us  both  up  in  a  room  with  bolts  and  bars,  in- 
stead of  admitting  us  to  see  my  lord  your  father." 

Lady  Lucy  pressed  closer  to  her  nurse's  side, 
and  was  silent  till  they  were  ushered  into  the  room 
where  her  father  was  confined,  when,  for^tting 
everything  else  in  her  joy  at  seeing  him  agam,  she 
sprang  into  his  arms,  and  almost  stifled  him  wfth 
her  kisses. 

Lord  Preston  was  greatly  aflfoeted  at  the  mgfat  of 
his  little  daughter ;  and  overcome  by  her  passionate 
demonstrations  of  fondness,  his  own  anguish  at  the 
thought  of  his  approaching  separation  from  her,  and 
the  idea  of  leaving  her  an  orphan  at  her  tender  age, 
(for  she  had  only  just  oontpleted  her  ninth  year, 
and  had  lost  her  mother,)  he  dasped  her  to  his 
bosom,  and  bedewed  her  innocent  face  with  hia 
tears. 

"  Why  do  yon  cry,  dear  papa  t"  asked  the  inno- 
oent  chili,  who  was  herselr  weeping  at  the  sight 
of  his  distress.  **  And  why  will  you  not  leave  this 
gloomy  place,  and  eome  home  to  your  own  hnSL 
again  f " 

'*  Attend  to  me,  lAicy,  and  I  will  tell  you  the 
cause  of  my  grief,"  said  her  father,  seating  the 
little  girl  on  his  knee.  '*  I  shall  never  come  home 
again,  for  I  have  been  condemned  to  die  for  high 
treason,  which  mesne  an  offence  against  the  king, 
and  I  shall  not  leave  Ais  place  till  they  bring  me 
forth  on  Tower  Hill,  where  they  will  cut  off  my 
head  with  a  sharp  axe,  and  set  it  up  afterwuds 
over  Temple-Bar  or  London  Bridge." 

At  this  terrible  intelligence  Lady  Luey  screamed 
aloud,  and  hid  her  face  in  her  father's  bosom,  which 
she  wetted  with  her  tears. 

'*  Be  composed,  my  dear  child,"  said  Lord  Pres- 
ton, <*  for  I  nave  much  to  say  to  you,  and  we  may 
never  meet  again  on  this  side  the  grave." 

**  No,  no !  dear  papa,"  cried  ^e ;  '*  they  shall 
not  kill  you,  for  I  will  ding  so  fiist  about  your 
neck,  that  ikej  shall  not  be  able  to  cut  your  head 
off;  and  I  will  tell  them  all  how  good  and  kind 
you  are,  and  then  they  will  not  want  to  kill  you." 

**  My  dearest  love,  this  is  all  simple  talking,** 
s^  Lord  Preston.  *'  I  have  offended  against  the 
law  as  it  is  at  present  established,  by  trying  to  have 
my  old  master.  King  James,  restored  to  the  throne, 
and  therefore  I  must  die.  Do  not  you  remember, 
Lucy,  I  took  you  onee  to  Whitehall  to  see  King 
James,  and  how  kmdly  he  spoke  to  you  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  papa ;  and  I  reoollect  he  laid  his  hand 
upon  my  head,  and  said  I  was  like  what  his  daugh- 
ter the  Princess  of  Orange  was  at  my  age,"  re- 
plied Lady  Lucy  with  great  animation. 

"  Well,  my  child,  very  ahortly  after  you  saw 
King  James  at  Whitehall,  the  Prinoe  of  Orange, 
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mho  iDMnried  his  daugbter,  oamo'  over  to  England, 
sad  drove  King  Jaroes  out  of  his  palaoe  and  king- 
dom, and  the  people  made  him  and  the  PiincesB  of 
Orange  king  and  queen  in  bis  stead." 

**  fiut  was  it  not  very  wicked  of  the  Princess  of ' 
Orange  to  join  with  her  husband  to  take  her  fath- 
er%  kingdom  from  him  ?  I  am  very  sorry  King 
James  thought  me  like  her^*'  said  Lady  Lucy  ear- 
nestly. 

'*  Hush — hush !  my  Ioto,  you  must  not  talk  so 
of  the  Princess  of  Orange,  for  perhaps  she  consid- 
ered she  was  doing  right  in  depriving  her  fiither  of 
his  dommions,  bemuse  he  had  embnoed  the  Cath- 
olic relidon,  and  it  is  against  the  law  for  a  king  of 
JBnj^land  to  be  a  CathoCc.  Tet  I  confess  I  did  not 
believe  she  would  have  consented  to  sign  the 
death-warrants  of  so  many  of  her  father's  old  ser- 
vants, only  on  account  of  their  ^thful  attachment 
10  him,"  said  Lord  Preston  with  a  sigh. 

'*  I  have  heard  that  the  Princess  of  Orange  is  of 
a,  merciful  disposition,"  said  old  Amy  Gradwell, 
advancing  towards  her  master ;  *'  and  perhaps  she 
might  be  induced  to  spare  your  life,  my  losd,  if 
vour  pardon  were  very  eaxBestly  intreated  of  her 
by  some  of  your  friends." 

**  Alas !  my  good  Amy,  I  have  no  one  who  will 
nadertake  the  perilous  office  of  soliciting  the  royal 
grace  for  an  attainted  traitor,  lest  tbey  should  be 
suspected  of  fsvoring  the  cause  of  Bang  James." 

'*  Dear  papa !  let  me  go  to  the  queen  and  beg 
for  year  pardon,"  cried  Lady  Lucy  with  a  eiim- 
■oaed  cheek  and  a  sparkling  eye.  '*  I  will  so  beg 
and  pray  her  to  spare  your  life,  dear  papa,  that  she 
will  not  have  the  heart  to  deny  ne." 

<*  Simple  child!"  exclaimed  her  &tber, ^^ what 
should  you  be  able  to  say  to  the  queen  that  would 
be  of  any  avail !" 

**  God 'would  teach  me  what  to  saj,  and  he  has 
power  also  to  touch  her  heart  with  pity  for  a  child's 
distress,  and  to  open  her  ear  to  my  earnest  peti- 
tioo." 

Her  father  clasped  her  to  his  bosom,  but  said, 
'*  Thou  wouldst  be  afrakl  of  speaking  to  the  queen, 
even  if  thou  shouldst  be  admitted  to  her  presence, 
my  child." 

'<  Why  should  I  be  afraid  of  speaking  to  the 
queen,  papa  ? — for  even  if  she  would  be  angry  with 
me,  and  answer  harshly,  I  should  be  thinking  too 
much  of  you,  father,  to  mind  it ;  or  if  she  were  to 
send  me  to  the  Tower,  and  cut  off  my  head,  she 
could  only  kill  my  body,  but  would  have  no  power 
at  all  to  hurt  my  soul,  which  is  under  the  protec- 
tion of  One  who  is  greater  than  any  king  or  queen 
upon  earth." 

**  You  are  right,  my  child,  to  fear  God,  and  to 
have  no  other  war,"  said  her  fiither.  **  It  is  he 
who  hath  perhaps  put  it  into  your  heart  to  plead 
with  the  queen  for  my  life ;  which,  if  H  be  his 

!>leasure  to  grant,  I  shidl  feel  it  indeed  a  happiness 
or  my  chud  to  be  made  the  instrument  of  my 
deliverance  from  the  perils  of  death,  which  now 
encompass  me ;  but  if  it  should  be  otherwise,  His 
will  be  done !  He  hath  promised  to  be  a  father  to 
the  fatherless,  and  he  will  not  forsake  my  good  and 
dutiful  child  when  I  am  low  in  the  dust.'* 

'*  But  how  will  Lady  Lucy  gain  admittance  to 
the  queen's  presence,  my  lord!"  asked  old  Amy, 
who  had  been  a  weeping  spectator  of  the  scene 
between  the  father  and  the  child. 

**I  will  write  a  letter  to  her  godmother,  the 
Lady  Clarendon,  requesting  her  to  accomplish  the 


He  then  wrote  a  few  baety  tfnes  to  Chat  lady, 


which  he  gave  to  his  daughter,  telling  her  that  she 
was  to  go  the  next  day  to  Hampton  Court,  prop»>. 
erly  att^ed,  and  to  obtain  a  sight  of  Lady  Cla^ 
endon,  who  was  there  in  waiting  upon  the  queen, 
and  deliver  that  letter  to  her  with  her  own  hand. 
He  then  kissed  his  child  tenderly,  and  bade  her 
farewell.  Though  the  little  girl  wept  at  parting 
with  her  father,  yet  she  left  the  Tower  with  a  flur 
more  composed  mind  than  she  entered  it ;  for  she 
had  formed  her  resolution,  and  her  young  heart 
was  full  of  hope.  She  had  silently  committed  her 
cause  to  God,  and  she  trusted  that  he  would  dis- 
poee  the  event  prosperously  for  her. 

The  next  morning  before  the  lark  had  sung  bet 
matins.  Lady  Lucy  was  up,  and  dressed  in  a  suit 
of  deep  mourning,  which  Amy  had  provided  as  the 
most  suitable  garb  for  a  daughter  whose  only  sui^ 
viving  parent  was  under  the  sentence  of  death* 
The  servants,  who  had  been  informed  of  their 
young  lady's  intention  to  solicit  the  queen  for  her 
father's  pardon,  were  all  assembled  in  the  entrance 
hall  to  see  h«r  depart ;  and  as  she  passed  throagb 
them,  leaning  en  ner  nurse's  arm,  and  attended  by 
her  fether's  confidential  secretary  and  the  old  ImiV> 
ler,  they  shed  tears,  and  bade  God  bless  her,  uA 
prosper  her  in  her  design. 

Lady  Lucy,  arrived  at  Hampton  Court,  was  in* 
troduced  into  the  Countess  of  Clarendon's  apari*> 
meets  before  her  ladyship  was  out  of  bed,  and 
having  told  her  artless  tale  with  great  earnestness^ 
delivered  her  fether's  letter.  Lady  Clarendoot 
who  was  wife  to  the  queen's  uncle,  was  very  kind 
to  her  young  god-daughter,  but  plainly  told  het 
she  must  not  reckon  on  her  influence  with  the 
queen,  because  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  was  in  dis* 
grace,  on  aeconnt  of  being  suspected  of  carrying 
on  a  correspondence  with  King  James,  his  brother* 
in-law  ;  therefore  she  dared  not  to  solicit  the  queen 
on  behalf  of  her  friend  Lord  Preston,  against 
whom  her  majesty  was  so  deeply  exasperated,  that 
she  had  declared  she  would  not  show  him  any 
mercy. 

«<  Oh !"  said  the  little  girl,  <<  if  I  could  only  see 
the  queen  myself,  I  would  not  wish  any  one  to 
speak  for  me,  for  I  should  plead  so  eamesuy  to  bet 
for  my  dear  papa's  life,  that  she  could  not  refuse 
me,  I  'm  sure." 

*'  Poor  child !  what  could  you  say  to  the  queen!'* 
asked  the  countess  compassionately. 

*'  Only  let  me  see  her  and  yon  shall  hear,"  re* 
joined  Lady  Lucy. 

'*  Well,  my  love,  it  were  a  pity  but  what  thoa 
shouldst  have  the  opportunity,''  said  Lady  Claren- 
don; **but  much  Tfear  tKy  little  heart  will  fail 
thee ;  and  when  thou  seest  the  queen  face  to  face^ 
thou  wilt  not  be  able  to  utter  a  syllable." 

'*  God  will  direct  the  words  of  my  lips,"  said  thi 
little  girl,  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

The  countess  waa  impressed  with  the  piety  an^ 
filial  tenderness  of  her  little  god-daughter,  and  she 
hastened  to  rise  and  dress,  that  she  might  conduct 
the  child  into  the  palace-gallery,  where  the  queen 
usually  passed  an  hour  in  walking,  af\er  her  return 
from  chapel,  which  she  attended  every  morning. 
Her  majesty  had  not  left  the  chapel  when  Lady 
Clarendon  and  Lady  Lucy  entered  the  gallery  ;  and 
her  ladyship  endeavored  to  divert  the  anxious  im- 
patience of  her  little  friend  by  pointing  out  to  her 
the  portraits  with  which  it  was  adorned. 

*'  I  know  that  gentleman  well,"  said  the  child^ 
pointing  to  a  noble  whole-length  portrait  of  James  XL 

"  That  is  the  portrait  of  the  deposed  King  JameS| 
Queen  Mary's  father,"  observed  the  countess,  vigb- 
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ing ;  "  and  a  very  striking  likeness  it  is  of  that 
unfortunate  monarch.  But  hark !  here  comes  the 
queen,  with  her  chamberlain  and  ladies,  from 
chapel ;  now,  Lucy,  is  the  time,  I  will  step  into 
the  recess  yonder,  but  you  must  remain  alone, 
standing  where  you  are ;  and  when  her  majesty 
approaches  near  enough,  kneel  down  on  one  Knee 
before  her,  and  present  your  father *s  petition.  She 
who  walks  a  little  in  advance  of  the  other  ladies  is 
the  queen.  Be  of  good  courage,  and  address  youi> 
self  to  her." 

Lady  Clarendon  then  made  a  hasty  retreat. 
Lucy's  heart  fluttered  violently  when  she  found 
herself  alone,  but  her  resolution  did  not  fail  her ; 
and  while  her  lips  moved  silently  in  fervent  prayer 
to  the  Almighty  for  his  assistance  in  this  trying 
moment,  she  stood  with  folded  hands,  pale,  but 
composed,  and  motionless  as  a  statue,  awaiting  the 
queen's  approach;  and  when  her  majesty  drew 
near  the  spot,  she  advanced  a  step  forward,  knelt, 
and  presented  the  petition. 

The  extreme  beauty  of  the  child,  her  deep  mourn- 
ing, the  touching  sadness  of  her  look  and  manner, 
and,  above  all,  tne  streaming  tears  which  bedewed 
her  &ce,  excited  the  queen  *8  attention  and  interest ; 
she  paused,  spoke  kindly  to  her,  and  took  the  offered 
paper ;  but  when  she  saw  the  name  of  Lord  Pres- 
ton, her  color  rose.  She  frowned,  cast  the  petition 
from  her,  and  would  have  passed  on;  but  Lucy, 
who  had  watched  her  countenance  with  a  degree  of 
anxious  interest  that  amounted  to  agony,  losing  all 
awe  for  royalty  in  her  fears  for  her  Sither,  put  forth 
her  hand,  and  grasping  the  queen's  robe,  cried  in 
an  imploring  tone,  **  Spare  my  father — my  dear, 
dear  father,  royal  lady !''  Lucy  had  meant  to  say 
many  persuasive  things,  but  she  forgot  them  all  in 
her  sore  distress,  and  could  only  repeat  the  words, 
"  Mercy,  mercy  for  my  father,  gracious  queen !" 
till  her  vehement  emotion  chokecl  her  voice,  and 
throwing  her  anns  around  the  queen *8  knee^,  she 
leaned  her  head  against  her  majesty's  person  for 
support,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

The  intense  sorrow  of  a  child  is  always  peculiarly 
touching ;  but  the  circumstances  under  which  Lucy 
appeared  were  more  than  commonly  affecting.  It 
was  a  daughter,  not  beyond  the  season  of  infancy, 
overmastering  the  timidity  of  that  tender  affe,  to 
become  a  suppliant  to  an  offended  sovereign  (or  the 
life  of  a  father.  Queen  Mary  pitied  the  distress  of 
her  young  petitioner;  but  she  considered  the  death 


of  Lord  Preston  as  a  measure  of  political  neoessitr ; 
she  therefore  told  Lucy  mildly,  but  firmly,  that  Ae 
could  not  grant  her  request. 

'*Buthe  is  good  and  kind  to  every  one,"  said 
Lucy,  raising  her  blue  eyes,  which  were  swimming 
in  tears,  to  the  face  of  the  queen. 

**He  may  be  so  to  you,  child,"  returned  her 
majesty ;  '*  but  he  has  broken  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try, and  therefore  he  must  die." 

''  But  you  can  pardon  him  if  you  choose  to  do  so, 
madam,'^  replied  Lucy ;  *'  and  I  have  read  that 
God  is  well  pleased  with  those  who  forgive ;  for  he' 
has  said,  *  Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall 
obtain  mercy.' " 

**  It  does  not  become  a  little  girl  like  you  to 
instruct  me,"  replied  the  queen  gravely.  **  I  am 
acquainted  with  my  duty ;  and  as  it  is  my  place  to 
administer  justice  impartially,  it  is  not  possible  for 
me  to  pardon  your  father,  however  painful  it  mar 
be  for  me  to  deny  the  request  of  so  dutiful  a  child." 

Lucy  did  not  reply ;  she  only  raised  her  eyes 
with  an  appealing  look  to  the  queen,  and  then  turned 
them  expressively  on  the  portrait  of  King  James, 
opposite  to  which  her  majesty  was  standing.  There 
was  something  in  that  look  that  bore  no  common 
meaning;  and  the  queen,  whose  curiosity  was 
excited  by  the  peculiarly  emphatic  manner  of  the 
child,  could  not  refrain  from  asking  wherefore  she 
gazed  so  earnestly  upon  that  picture! 

•*  I  was  thinkmg,"  replied  Lady  Lucy,  "  how 
strange  it  was  that  you  should  wish  to  kill  my 
father,  only  because  he  loved  yours  so  faithfully !'' 

This  wise  but  artless  reproof,  from  the  lips  of  in- 
fant innocence,  went  to  the  heart  of  the  queen ;  she 
raised  her  eyes  to  the  once  dear  and  honored  coun- 
tenance of  a  parent,  who,  whatever  were  his  politi- 
cal errors  as  a  king,  or  his  offences  against  others, 
had  ever  been  the  tenderest  of  parents  to  lier ;  and 
the  remembrance  that  be  was  an  exile  in  a  foreign 
land,  relying  on  the  bounty  of  strangers  for  his  dafly 
bread,  while  she  and  her  husband  were  invested  with 
the  regal  inheritance  of  which  he  had  been  deprived, 
pressed  upon  her  the  thought  of  the  contrast  of  her 
conduct  as  a  daughter  when  compared  with  the  filial 
piety  of  the  child  before  her,  whom  a  sentence  of 
hers  was  about  to  render  an  orphan.  It  smote  upon 
her  heart,  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

*'  Rise,  dear  child,"  said  she ;  **  thou  hast  pre- 
vailed— ^thy  father  shall  not  die.  I  grant  his  paraon 
at  thy  entreaty — thy  filial  love  has  saved  him." 


THE   REWARD. 


BY  J.  O.   WHITTIER. 


Who,  looking  backward  from  his  manhood's  prime, 
Sees  not  the  spectre  of  his  misspent  time ; 

And,  though  the  shade 
Of  funeral  cypress,  planted  thick  behind, 
Hears  no  reproachful  whisper  on  the  wind 

From  his  loved  dead! 

Who  bears  no  trace  of  Passion's  evil  force ! 
Who  shuns  thy  sting,  O  terrible  Remorse! 

Who  would  not  cast 
Half  of  his  Future  from  him,  but  to  win 
Wakeless  oblivion  for  the  wrong  and  sin 

Of  the  sealed  past! 

Alas !  the  evil,  which  we  fain  would  shun, 
We  do,  and  leave  the  wished-for  good  undone ; 

Our  strength  to-day 
Is  but  to-morrow  *s  weakness,  prone  to  M ; 


Poor,  blind,  unprofitable  servants  all, 
Are  we  alway. 

Yet  who,  thus  looking  backward  o*er  his  years, 
Feels  not  his  eyelids  wet  with  grateful  tears, 

If  he  hath  been 
Permitted,  weak  and  sinful  as  he  was. 
To  che^r  and  aid,  in  some  ennobling  cause. 

His  fellow-men ; 

If  he  hath  hidden  the  outcast,  or  let  in 
A  ray  of  sunshine  to  the  cell  of  sin ; 

If  he  hath  lent 
Strength  to  the  weak,  and,  in  an  hour  of  need, 
Over  Uie  suffering,  mindless  of  his  creed 

Or  hue,  hath  bent : 

He  has  not  lived  in  vain  :  and  while  he  gives 
The  praise  to  Him  in  whom  he  moves  and  lives, 

With  thankful  heart 
He  gaaes  backward,  and  with  hope  before, 
Knowing  that  from  his  works  he  never  more 

Can  henceforth  part. 
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CANADA. 

It  is  quite  obvious,  from  the  present  aspect  of 
things,  that  Canada  was  designed  to  go  with  the 
United  States.  This  wonderful  Hudson  of  ours 
was  certainly  intended  as  the  outlet  of  its  foreign 
trade,  for  it  runs  down  into  a  mild  latitude,  while 
the  St.  Lawrence  runs  away  to  the  frozen  north, 
and  seems  to  have  been  placed  where  it  would  be 
most  out  of  the  way,  in  a  territory  good  for  little 
else.  That  men  have  arranged  the  matter  in  a 
way  which  contradicts  nature,  is  constantly  pro- 
ducing difficulty,  as  the  same  perverseness  does  in 
a  hundred  other  cases.  Yet  if  we  would  agree  to 
free  trade — ^perfectly  free — the  political  divisions 
of  the  earth  would  not  disturb  its  harmony.  In 
that  case,  Canada  might  belong  to  Great  Britain 
forever,  and  yet  enjoy  almost  all  the  advantages 
of  our  Union.  Its  industry  might  then  exert 
itself  as  it  pleased,  and  find  its  market  through  our 
own  Hudson  without  interruption  by  us.  The 
injury  to  Canada  and  ourselves  has  been  pressed 
upon  us  until  we  have  agreed  to  several  measures 
for  its  modification.  We  have  established  the 
transit  policy,  by  which  foreign  goods  transported 
through  our  internal  communications  are  entitled 
to  a  return  of  duties  as  if  they  had  been  exported 
by  sea.  But  there  are  some  important  embarrass- 
ments yet  remaining.  One  of  these  is  set  forth  in 
a  memorial  which  is  about  to  be  presented  for  the 
signature  of  our  citizens,  asking  that  wheat  may  be 
imported  from  Canada,  and  that  having  been  man- 
ufactured by  our  mills,  the  duty  on  the  wheat  may 
be  returned,  on  the  exportation  of  the  flour.  This 
seems  a  very  reasonable  thing,  and  yet  it  cannot  be 
done,  as  the  law  now  stands.  The  case  is  the 
same  as  the  refining  of  sugar  or  the  distillation  of 
molasses,  both  of  which  are  allowed  '*  in  bond"  as 
it  is  called,  and  the  duty  is  returned  on  the  expor- 
tation of  the  product  of  a  manufacturing  process. 
There  can  be  no  more  difficulty  in  this  matter  of 
grinding  wheat,  than  in  the  other  things  now  con- 
stantly doing.  The  flour,  since  we  are  so  large 
exporters,  would  interfere  with  our  own  flour  none 
the  more  for  this  process,  for  in  either  case  it 
would  go  to  the  same  foreign  market.  The 
memorial  to  which  we  have  referred  sets  forth 
that  Canada,  and  almost  exclusively  Canada  West, 
did  last  year  export  wheat  and  flour  to  the  aggre- 
gate extent  of  more  than  a  million  barrels  of  flour ; 
that  we  have  mills,  water  power,  capital,  lake 
vessels,  and  futilities  of  various  kinds,  which  would 
find  valuable  occupation  in  the  business  that  would 
be  created  by  the  policy  proposed,  and  that  no  evil 
could  possibly  arise  to  any  interest.  All  this  is 
exceedingly  obvious,  and  our  nation  must  be  as 
blind  to  its  own  interest  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
protection,  if  it  should  refuse,  under  proper  regu- 
lations, to  allow  this  new  and  profitable  trade. 

The  proposed  measure  does  not  require  the 
adoption  of  any  radically  new  principle  in  the 
management  of  our  aflbirs.  The  Canadians  are 
moving  earnestly  to  bring  about  a  system  of  redp- 
fooal  low  duties,  and  appear  ready  to  bring  their 


duties  down  to  almost  any  point  to  which  we  will 
consent  to  go.  But  this  proposal  implies  a  funda- 
mental change  in  our  policy,  and  would  probably, 
if  adopted,  under  the  force  of  our  reciprocity  trea^ 
ties,  compel  us  to  lower  our  duties  on  the  products 
of  other  nations  to  the  same  rate.  Nothing  would 
meet  this  emergency  fully,  but  the  adoption  of  a 
new  system  of  revenue,  a  system  of  direct  taxation. 
This  would  sweep  oflfall  difficulties  about  transits, 
drawbacks,  reciprocities  and  manufactures,  and 
give  us  and  all  the  world  the  free  use  of  the 
advantages  which  the  Creator  designed  for  us  and 
for  aU.  When  we  learn  how  to  make  the  most 
of  our  position,  we  shall  perhaps  adopt  this  plan. 
At  any  rate,  we  shall  not  suppose  that  our  own 
interests  can  be  promoted  by  refusing  to  deal 
freely  with  our  neighbors,  as  the  geographical 
works  of  the  Creator  evidently  designed  we 
should.— /(mrno/  of  Cofnmerce, 

From  CbAmban*  Edinbrnih  Jbarm]. 
PERSONAL  NARBATIYB  OF  THE  ESCAPE  OF  W. 
L.  MACKENZIE  FROM  TORONTO  TO  THE  UNI- 
TED STATES. 

The  rash  and  ill-planned  rebellion  of  Upper 
Canada  was  speedily  checked  by  the  discomfiture 
of  the  insurgents  at  Montgomery's  Tavern,  near 
Toronto,  on  the  7th  December,  1837.  Though 
Mackenzie,  the  chief  leader  of  the  insurrection,  did 
not  certainly  display  much  of  the  warrior  on  that 
occasion,  yet  he  showed  considerable  tact  and  pres- 
ence of  mind  in  his  subsequent  escape  from  h*^ 
pursuers ;  and  there  is  something  in  the  successful 
escape  of  any  one  from  imminent  peril,  the  detail 
of  which  has  a  tendency  to  rdse  the  individual  into 
a  sort  of  hero. 

The  first  few  voDeys  of  the  government  militia 
cooled  the  ardor  of  the  insurgents ;  the  rifle  balls 
fell  thick  amongst  them ;  and  a  friend  of  Mac- 
kenzie's falling  dead  at  his  side,  he  deemed  it 
necessary  to  quit  the  field,  and  warn  his  comrades 
to  disperse.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
snatch  his  cloak  firom  the  hotel,  he  set  off  on  foot, 
and  afler  running  a  short  distance  met  a  friendly 
farmer,  who  readily  gave  him  his  horse,  a  trusty, 
sure-footed  creature,  which  that  day  did  him  good 
service.  On  he  rode,  while  volumes  of  smoke 
rolled  afier  him,  and  behind  was  seen  the  vivid 
glare  of  the  flames  of  the  fated  tavern  and  out- 
houses which  had  been  the  scene  of  the  rencounter. 
He  met  several  friends ;  one  handed  him  an  over- 
coat ;  and  the  general  resolution  was  to  make  for 
the  states  by  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario. 

Meantime  government  rewards  were  ofiered  for 
their  apprehension — one  thousand  pounds  for  Mac- 
kenzie, and  five  hundred  pounds  per  man  for  sev- 
eral others.  Couriers  were  sent  off  in  every  direc- 
tion with  tidings  to  the  like  effect,  and  a  gazette 
^ras  eireulated  minutely  describing  those  persons 
whose  apprehension  was  especially  deshred. 

Finding  himself  now  closely  pursued  and  re- 
peatedly fired  at,  Mackenzie  lefV  the  high  road  with 
one  friend,  and  made  for  Shepherd *^^Us.  "  The 
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fleetest  horsemen  of  the  oiEeial  party  were  so  cloee 
upon  us,"  says  he  in  his  narrative,*  '*  that  I  had 
only  time  to  jump  off  my  horse  and  ask  the  miJl^ 
of  the  phice  whether  a  large  body  of  men,  then  en 
the  heights,  were  friends  or  foes,  before  our  pur- 
suers were  elimbing  up  the  steep  ascent  almost 
Wside  me."  He  eluded  them,  and  soon  after 
overtook  Colonel  Lout  with  about  ninety  of  his 
friends.  After  taking  some  refreshment  at  a 
&rmer's,  the  party  separated,  sixteen  only  accom- 
panying Mackensie.  They  were  all  on  foot,  many 
unarmed.  Maekensie  had  no  other  arms  than  a 
single-baTrelled  pistol.  They  made  for  the  Humber 
bridge  through  Vaughan,  but  found  it  strongly 
guarded.  They  then  went  up  the  river  a  long 
way,  got  some  supper  at  the  bouse  of  a  farmer, 
crossed  the  stream  en  a  foot  bridge,  and  by  two 
o'clock  next  morning  reached  the  house  of  a  friendly 
settler,  completely  exhausted  with  cM  and  fatigue. 
Here  blankets  were  hung  over  the  windows  to 
avoid  suspicion ;  food  and  beds  were  prepared  ; 
and  while  the  government  troops  were  keenly 
searching  for  them,  the  fii^tives  were  sleeping 
soundly.  Next  morning,  those  who  had  aims 
buried  Uiem ;  they  agreed  to  separate,  and  make 
for  the  fh>ntier  two  and  two  together.  A  young 
lad  of  twenty  was  the  companion  of  Mackenzie. 
They  set  out  together  undisguised,  and  on  foot, 
and  met  and  conversed  with  several  people,  but 
found  none  disposed  to  betray  them.  About  three 
o'clock  in  the  aflemoon  they  reached  Comfort's 
Mills,  near  Streetsville ;  there  they  were  told  that 
Colonel  Chisholm,  with  three  hundred  men,  were 
divided  into  parties  in  search  of  them.  Mr.  Com- 
fort, an  American  by  birth,  but  a  citizen  of  Canada, 
treated  them  kindly,  and  lent  them  his  wagon,  with 
a  young  Irish  driver.  They  drove  through  the 
village  in  broad  daylight ;  "  yet,"  says  the  fugi- 
tive, "  though  known  to  everybody,  we  proceeded 
a  long  way  west  before  danger  approached.  At 
length,  however,  we  were  hotly  pursued  by  a  party 
of  mounted  troops;  our  driver  became  alarmed, 
itnd  with  reason,  and  I  took  the  reins,  and  pushed 
tm wards  at  full  speed  over  a  rough,  hard-frozen 
load  without  snow.  Our  pursuers,  nevertheless, 
gained  on  us ;  and  when  near  the  Sixteen-Bifile 
Creek,  we  ascertained  that  my  countrsrman,  Col. 
Chalmets,  had  a  party  guarding  the  bridge.  The 
tteek  swells  up  at  times  into  a  rapid  river — it  was 
now  swollen  by  the  November  rains.  What  was 
to  be  done  ?  My  companion  and  I  jumped  from 
the  wagon,  made  towards  the  fbrest,  adced  a  la- 
borer the  way  to  Gsquesing,  to  put  our  ptinuera 
off  our  track,  and  were  soon  in  the  thickest  of  the 
patch  of  woods  near  the  deep  ravine  in  whidi  flows 
the  creek  nambered  sixteen.  Those  in  pursuit 
came  up  with  oar  driver  almost  immediately  afWr 
we  lefl,  and  took  him  prisoner.  The  frequent  reports 

*  In  "  The  Tribune,**  New  York,  8epteoib«r  1847,  is  It 
long  narrative  by  Mackeniie  of  hie  escape.  The  preeenc 
paper  oontaint  the  substonoe  of  bis  narrative,  oondented 
and  much  modified,  all  the  political  allusiont  and  digres- 
sions with  which  it  it  interspersed  being  omitted,  and 
only  the  most  inte«esting  parts  of  the  persooal  adventures 
given  in  a  connected  form. 


of  rifles,  and  the  barking  of  dogs,  near  the  place 
where  we  were  concealed,  annoyed  us  not  a  httle. 
There  was  now  but  one  chance  of  escape,  sur- 
rounded as  we  were — for  the  young  man  had  re- 
fused to  leave  me—- and  that  was  to  stem  the  stream 
and  cross  the  swollen  creek.  We  accordingly 
stripped  ourselves  naked,  and  with  the  surfaoe  ioe 
beating  against  us,  and  holding  our  garments  over 
our  lieads,  in  a  bitter  cold  December  night,  bu^ 
feted  the  current,  and  were  soon  up  to  our  necks. 
I  hit  my  foot  against  a  stone,  let  flill  some  of  my 
clothes,  which  my  companion  caught,  and  cried 
aloud  with  pain.  The  cold  in  that  stream  caused 
me  the  most  cruel  and  intense  sensation  of  pain  I 
ever  endured  ;  but  we  got  through,  though  with  « 
better  chance  for  drowning ;  and  the  frozen  sand  on 
the  banks  seemed  warm  to  our  feet  when  we  onoe 
more  trod  on  it.  In  an  hour  and  a  half  we  wera 
under  the  hospitable  roof  of  a  kind  farmer ;  and  m 
supply  of  dry  flannels  and  ibod,  and  an  hour's  rest, 
were  kindly  famished  us,  w^ile  the  sons  and  daugfa-^ 
ter  of  OUT  host  kept  a  silent  watch  outside  in  the 
cold,  whfle  I  and  my  companion  slept."  They 
started  again ;  travelled  all  night ;  and  by  four 
o'dock  on  Saturday  morning  ihej  reached  Wel^ 
lington  Square  by  the  middle  road.  **  The  fartn- 
era'  dogs  began  to  bark  loudly ;  the  heavy  tnmp 
of  a  party  of  horsemen  was  heard  bdiind  us ;  we 
retired  a  little  way  into  the  woods ;  I  saw  that  the 
men  were  armed ;  entered  the  road  again ;  and 
half  an  hour  before  tvnlight  reached  the  door  of  an 
upright  magistrate,  which  an  English  boy  at  once 
opened  to  us.  I  sent  up  my  name ;  was  requested 
to  walk  up  stain,  (in  the  dark,)  and  was  told  thai 
the  house,  bams,  and  every  part  of  their  premiseei 
had  been  twiee  searched  for  me  that  morning,  9(xA 
that  M'Nab's  men  from  Hamilton  were  scouring 
the  country  in  all  directions  in  the  hope  of  taking 
me.  I  asked  if  I  had  the  least  chance  to  pass 
downward  by  the  way  of  Burlington  beach,  but 
was  answered  that  both  roads  were  guarded,  and 
that  Dr.  Rolph  vras  by  that  time  safe  in  Lewiston." 
They  imme<tiately  retired  to  a  thicket  behind  th^ 
house,  deeming  it  the  safest  place ;  and  as  thd 
young  man  was  chilled  with  coM  and  fatigue,  it 
was  deemed  best  for  him  to  separate  fVom  Mae^ 
kenzie,  a^,  not  being  known,  be  would  be  saf^ 
from  apprehension.  He  did  so,  and  reached  th4 
frontier,  but  was  laid  up  for  four  months  afUrwardi 
by  indispontion.  *'  At  dawn  of  day,"  continues 
Mackenzie,  ''it  began  to  snow  and  ihow  foot- 
marks. A  pease-rick,  which  the  pigs  had  under'' 
mined  aU  round,  stood  on  a  high  knoU,  and  I  ehose 
it  fbr  a  hiding-place.  For  ten  or  twelve  days  I 
had  riept,  when  I  could  get  any  sleep,  in  my 
clothes ;  and  my  limbs  had  swelled  so  that  I  had 
to  leave  my  boots  and  wear  a  pair  of  slippere. 
My  feet  were  wet,  I  was  very  weary,  and  the  coU 
and  drift  annoyed  me  much.  Breakfast  I  had  had 
none ;  and  in  due  time  Colonel  M'Dowall,  the  high- 
sheriff,  and  his  posse,  stood  before  me.  House^ 
bams,  cellan,  and  garret  were  searched,  and  I  th^ 
while  quietly  looking  on.  The  oolonel  was  aftor^ 
wards  second  in  command  to  Sir  Allan  M'N^ 
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opposite  NaTy  Island,  and  when  I  lived  in  Williaro 
street.  Some  years  ago  he  called  on  me,  and  we 
had  a  hearty  laugh  over  his  inefieotnal  exertions 
to  catch  a  rebel  in  1837.  When  the  coast  seemed 
dear,  my  terrified  hoet,  a  wealthy  Canadian,  came 
up  the  hill  as  if  to  find  his  pigs,  brought  me  two 
bottles  of  hot  water  for  my  feet,  a  bottle  of  tea, 
and  several  slices  of  bread  and  butter ;  told  me 
that  the  neighborhood  was  literally  harassed  with 
bodies  of  armed  men  in  search  of  me,  and  advised 
that  I  should  leave  that  place  at  dark,  but  where 
to  go  he  could  not  tell  me.  After  I  left  his  prem- 
ises, he  was  arrested ;  hot  had  powerfbl  firiends, 
gave  bail,  and  the  matter  ended  there.  When 
night  set  in,  I  knocked  at  the  next  fttrmer's  door ; 
they  were  strong  government  men,  and  as  the 
house  had  beeu  searched  often  for  me  already,  they 
refused  to  see  me ;  but  their  boy  conducted  me  by 
a  by-path  to  Mr.  King*s,  the  next  ferm.  Here  I 
had  supper ;  rested  for  an  hour ;  and  then  walked 
with  my  host  to  my  early  residence,  Dundas  Vil- 
lage, at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario.  We  saw  a 
small  party  of  armed  men  on  the  road,  near  the 
mills  of  an  Englishman ;  but  they  ^lid  not  perceive 
US.  We  went  to  the  dwelling  of  an  old  iHend,  to 
whom  I  stated  that  I  thought  I  should  now  make 
a  more  speedy,  yet  equally  sure  progress  on  horse- 
back. He  risked  at  once,  and  that  too  most  wil- 
lingly, his  horse.  Mr.  Krag  returned  home,  and 
I  entered  the  village  alone  in  the  night,  and  was 
hailed  by  some  person,  who  speedily  passed  on. 
I  wanted  to  take  a  friend  with  me,  but  durst  not 
go  to  wake  him  up.  There  was  a  guard  on  duty 
at  the  hotel,  and  I  had  to  cross  the  creek  dose  l^ 
a  house  which  I  had  built  in  the  pnblie  square. 
I  then  made  for  the  mountain  country  above  Ham- 
flton,  and  in  the  way  called  upon  some  old  Dotdi 
ftiends,  who  told  me  that  all  the  passes  were 
guarded.  Near  Ancaster  I  got  a  fVeeh  hone  from 
an  old  friend,  and  pursued  my  journey ;  but  eom- 
hig  upon  a  house  well  lighted  up,  and  where  & 
^ard  was  evidently  posted,  I  turned  aside^  and 
tried  to  find  my  way  through  the  Bissbrook  and 
Olassford  woods.  For  several  weary  hours  did  J 
toil  through  the  primeval  forest,  leading  my  horse, 
and  unable  to  get  out  or  find  a  path.  Tli^  bark- 
hig  of  a  dog  brought  me,  when  near  daylight,  to  a 
solitary  cottage ;  and  its  inhabitant— a  negro-^ 
pointed  out  to  me  the  Twenty-Mile  Creek  where 
it  was  fordable.  Before  I  had  ridden  a  mile,  I 
came  to  a  small  hamlet,  which  I  had  not  known 
before ;  entered  a  house,  and  oh  my  surprise — 
was  instantly  called  by  name  !  At  the  inn,  I  did 
not  at  all  like  the  manner  of  him  who  addressed 
me,  though  I  now  know  that  all  was  well  intended. 
Quite  carelessly  to  appearance,  I  remounted  my 
horse,  and  rode  off  very  leisurely,  but  turned  the 
first  angle,  and  then  gallopped  on,  turned  again, 
and  gallopped  stiU  faster.  At  some  ten  miles* 
distance,  a  farm,  newly  cleared,  and  situated  in  a 
by-place,  seemed  a  safer  haven.  I  entered  the 
house,  called  for  breakfiust,  and  found  in  the  owner 
a  stout  Hibernian  fanner,  an  Orangeman  from  the 
north  of  Ireland,  with  a  wife  and  five  fine  children* 


I  took  breakfi»t  very  much  at  my  leisure ;  saw 
my  horse  watered  and  fed  with  oats  in  the  sheaf ; 
and  then  asked  Mr.  Waters  to  be  so  kind  as  put 
me  in  the  way  to  the  mountain  road ;  which  he 
consented  to  do,  but  evidently  with  much  reluc- 
tance. After  we  had  travelled  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  in  the  woods,  he  turned  round  at  a  right 
angle,  and  said  that  that  was  the  way. 
''*Not  to  the  road?' said  I. 
'*  <  No ;  but  to  Mr.  M'Intyre  the  magistrate !' 
**  Here  we  came  to  a  fiiU  stop.  He  was  stout 
and  bttriy,  I  small  and  slight  made.  I  soon  found 
that  he  had  not  dreamt  of  me  as  a  rebel ;  his  lead- 
ing idea  was,  that  I  had  a  habit  of  borrowing  other 
men's  horses  without  their  espiesa  leave — in  other 
words,  that  I  was  a  horse  thief.  Horses  had  been 
stolen,  and  he  only  did  his  doty  by  carrying  a 
doubtful  case  before  the  nearest  justice.  This  was 
a  real  pnsde.  Should  I  tell  Waters  who  I  was 
it  was  ten  to  one  but  he  would  seize  me  for  the 
heavy  reward.  If  I  went  before  the  justice,  he 
would  doubtless  know  and  detain  me.  I  asked 
Mr.  Waters  to  explain.  He  said  that  I  had  come 
in  great  haste  to  bis  house  on  a  December  Sunday 
morning ;  that  it  was  on  no  public  road,  with  my 
dodies  tom^  my  faoe  badly  scratched,  and  my  horse 
all  in  a  fbam ;  that  I  had  refused  to  say  who  I  was 
or  where  I  came  firom  ;  had  paid  him  a  dollar  fbr 
a  very  humble  breakfiist,  been  in  no  haste  to  leave^ 
and  was  riding  one  of  ike  finest  horses  in  Canada 
— making,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  frontier  by 
the  most  unf^^qnented  paths ;  and  that  many  horses 
had  been  recently  borrowed.  My  manner,  he  ad- 
mitted, did  not  indicate  anything  wrong ;  but  why 
did  I  studiously  conceal  my  name  and  business  ? 
There  was  some  tmth  in  all  this.  My  bonnet 
rouge,  my  torn  homespun,  sorry  slippers,  weary 
gait,  and  unshaven  beard,  were  assuredly  not  much 
in  keeping  with  the  charger  I  was  riding ;  and  I 
had  nnfeitonately  given  no  reply  whatever  to  sev- 
eral of  his  and  his  good  wife's  home  questions. 
My  chance  to  be  tried  and  condemned  in  the  hall 
where  I  had  often  sat  in  judgment  on  others  was 
seemingly  now  very  near,  but  I  did  not  quite  de- 
spair. To  escape  from  Waters  in  that  dense 
forest  was  entbely  hopeless;  to  blow  out  his 
brains  while  he  was  acting  quite  consdentioudy, 
while  bia  ftve  pretty  children  at  home  waited 
his  early  return,  could  have  easily  been  done 
as  fkar  as  opportunity  went,  for  be  was  unsoa- 
pidous  of  anything  of  the  land,  and  my  pistol 
was  now  loaded,  and  sure  to  fire.  But  I  could 
not  do  it.  So  I  held  a  parley  with  my  detainer, 
touched  on  various  subjects,  and  at  last  found,  to 
my  great  surprise  and  real  delight,  that  though 
averse  to  the  object  of  the  revolt,  he  spoke  of  my- 
self in  terms  of  good-will.  His  next  ndghbor  had 
lived  near  me  in  1823  at  Queenstown,  and  had 
spoken  so  well  of  myself  and  family  to  him,  as  to 
have  interested  him,  though  he  had  never  met  me 
before.  '  I  am  an  old  magistrate,'  said  I,  '  but  at 
present  in  a  dtuation  of  some  difllculty.  If  I  can 
satisfy  you  as  to  who  I  am,  and  why  I  am  here, 
would  you  desire  to  gain  the  pricei^of  anj^man's 
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blood?'  He  seemed  to  sh adder  at  the  very  idea 
of  such  a  things.  I  then,  before  revealing  myself, 
made  him  take  a  solemn  oath  of  secrecy.  When 
be  had  ascertained  my  name,  which  I  showed  him 
on  my  watch,  seals,  and  pocket-book,  he  expressed 
real  sorrow  on  account  of  the  dangerous  situation 
in  which  I  stood,  and  pledged  himself  to  keep 
silence  for  twenty-four  hours,  directed  me  how  to 
get  into  the  main  road,  and  feelingly  urged  me  to 
accept  his  personal  guidance  to  the  frontier.  He 
kept  his  word ;  but  when  I  was  fairly  out  of  dan- 
ger, he  told  the  whole  story  to  his  neighbors, 
which  caused  his  apprehension,  though  he  was 
afler wards  released.'' 

Our  hero  now  gained  the  open  country,  recrossed 
the  Twenty-Mile  Creek,  and  at  length  reentered 
the  mountain  path  a  little  below  where  a  military 
guard  was  then  stationed.  While  in  sight  of  this 
guard,  he  moved  on  very  slowly.  The  country 
people  were  going  to  church,  and  he  made  as  if 
going  there  too.  As  soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight, 
however,  he  used  his  spurs  to  some  advantage.  It 
appears  that  two  men  whom  he  had  spoken  to  in  the 
road  gave  the  alarm  to  an  armed  party,  who  im- 
mediately gave  pursuit.  "  I  perceived  them," 
sajTB  he,  '*  when  a  third  of  ^a  mile  off.  I  thought 
it  safer  to  endeavor  to  put  my  pursuers  off  the 
track,  and  on  a  false  scent,  than  to  keep  on  ahead 
of  them ;  so  I  turned  short  towards  St.  Catherine's 
when  I  got  to  SmithviUe,  and  seemed  to  take  that 
road  down  hill  full  speed.  Instead  of  doing  so, 
however,  I  turned  a  comer,  put  up  my  horse  very 
quickly  in  the  stable  of  a  friendly  Canadian,  entered 
his  house,  he  being  at  church,  beheld  my  pursuers 
stop  to  interrogate  a  woman  who  had  seen  me  pass, 
and  then  ride  furiously  onward  by  the  St.  Cathe- 
rine's road.  I  then  went  quietly  to  bed,  and  rested 
for  some  four  hours;  had  a  comfortable  supper 
with  the  family,  and  what  clothes  I  required.  A 
trusty  companion  was  also  ready  to  mount  his  horse, 
and  accompany  me  the  last  forty  miles  to  Buffalo. 
We  accordingly  started  about  eight  o'clock  on  Sun- 
day night,  and  keeping  clear  of  the  armed  guards, 
we  got  safe  into  Crowland  before  daylight.  We 
awoke  a  friend  here,  turned  our  horses  into  his 
pasture,  and  he  immediately  accompanied  us  to  the 
Niagara  river  on  foot.  On  inquiry,  it  was  found 
that  all  the  boats  on  the  river,  except  those  at  the 
ferries,  which  were  well  guarded,  had  been  seised 
and  taken  care  of  by  the  officers  of  government. 
A  gentleman,  however,  who  lived  opposite  the  head 
of  Grand  Island,  was  believed  to  have  kept  one  of 
his  boats  locked  up  beside  his  carriages.  This 
gentleman  was  applied  to ;  and  though  no  favorer 
of  the  late  movement,  and  at  considerable  risk, 
immediately  consented  to  give  his  boat.  As  well 
as  I  can  now  remember,"  continues  the  narrator, 
**  it  was  about  nine  on  Monday  morning  when  I 
reached  this  gentleman's  house ;  an  excellent  break- 
fast was  prepared,  and  I  was  fatigued  and  hnngry. 
But  there  was  a  military  patrol  on  the  river,  and 
before  sitting  down  to  a  repast,  I  thought  it  safe 
to  Sicp  out  and  see  if  the  coast  was  clear.  Well 
for  me  it  was  that  I  did  so !     The  custom-house 


officer,  opposite  Black  Rock,  and  his  troop  of 
mounted  dragoons,  were  sj  dose  upon  us,  riding 
up  by  the  bank  of  the  river,  that  had  I  not  then 
observed  their  approach,  they  would  have  caught 
me  at  breakfast.  Nine  men  out  of  ten,  in  such  aa 
emergency,  would  have  hesitated  ^  assist  me,  and 
to  escape  by  land  was  at  that  time  evidently  impos- 
sible. My  host  lost  not  a  moment ;  his  boat  was 
hauled  across  the  road,  and  launched  in  the  stream 
with  all  possible  speed ;  and  he,  I,  and  my  guide 
were  scarcely  afloat  in  it,  and  out  a  little  way  be- 
low the  bank,  when  the  officer  with  his  troop  of 
horse  were  parading  in  front  of  the  house.  How 
we  escaped  here  is  to  me  almost  a  miracle.  I  had 
resided  long  in  the  district,  and  was  known  by 
everybody :  a  boat  was  in  the  river  against  official 
orders ;  it  was  near  the  shore,  and  the  carbines  of 
the  military  could  have  compelled  us  to  return,  or 
have  killed  us  if  disobedient.  The  commanding 
officer  did  not  see  us,  that  was  evident ;  he  turned 
round  at  the  moment  to  talk  to  the  lady  of  the 
house  and  her  daughters,  who  were  standing  in 
the  partene  in  front  of  the  house  full  of  anxiety  on 
our  account ;  but  of  the  troop,  not  a  few  must  have 
seen  the  movement ;  and  yet  we  were  allowed  to 
steer  for  the  head  of  Grand  Island  with  all  the  ex- 
pedition in  our  power  without  interruption;  nor 
was  there  a  whisper  said  about  the  matter  for  many 
months  thereafter.  In  an  hour  we  were  safe  on 
the  American  shore,  and  that  night  I  slept  in  tran- 
quillity and  safety." 


Pins. — A  dozen  years  since,  all  the  pins  used 
in  this  country  were  imported.  Now,  none  are 
imported,  except  a  few  German  pins  for  the  supply 
of  the  Grerman  population  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
wonderful  change  has  been  produced  by  a  concur- 
rence of  circumstances — the  most  prominent  of 
which  was  the  invention,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Slocum, 
now  of  Providence,  of  a  pin-making  machine  &r 
superior  to  any  then  in  use  in  England.  This  led 
to  the  establishment  of  a  pin-manufactory  at  Pough- 
keepsie  by  Messrs.  Slocum,  Jillson  &  Co.,  which, 
contrary  to  general  expectation,  was  entirely  sue- 
oessful,  and  soon  distanced  foreign  competition. 
Thus  things  went  on,  until  the  passage  of  the  tariff 
of  1842,  which,  by  increasing  the  duty  on  foreign 
pins,  encouraged  other  parties  in  this  country  to  en- 
gage in  the  business.  Foreseeing  this,  the  above 
mentioned  company — which  was  succeeded  by  the 
Am.  Pin  Company — at  once  reduced  their  priced 
30  per  cent.,  and  have  since  reduced  them  10  ^.er 
cent.  more.  Of  all  the  pin  companies  which  have 
been  established  or  attempted  in  the  United  States, 
only  three  are  known  to  exist  at  present,  vis.,  the 
Am.  Pin  Company,  (which  has  works  both  at 
Poughkeepeie  and  at  Waterbury,  Conn.,)  the  Howe 
Company,  at  Derby,  Conn.,  and  Messrs.  Pelton, 
Fairchild  &  Co.,  of  Poughkeepeie. 

The  quantity  of  pins  turned  out  by  these  estab- 
lishments, especially  the  two  first,  is  enormous. 
The  statistics  of  one  of  them,  we  have  ascertained, 
are  about  as  follows : — Per  week,  70  cases,  aver- 
aging 170  packs  each,  each  padc  containing  12 
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papers,  and  each  paper  280  pina :  making  an  ag- 
gregate of  39,984,000  pins  per  week,  or  2,079,- 
168,000*  per  annum.  If  the  products  of  the  other 
two  establishments,  and  the  small  amount  imported, 
are  together  equal  to  the  above,  we  should  have  a 
grand  total  of  4,156,336,000  pins  for  consumption 
in  the  United  States,  equal  to  200  on  an  average, 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  country. 
A.  pretty  liberal  allowance,  we  are  thinking.  The 
number  of  pin-making  machines  employed  by  said 
company  is  about  30,  and  of  workpeople  about  60. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  these  machines  so 
as  to  make  their  operation  intelligible  to  those  who 
have  not  seen  them  in  motion.  We  will  only  say 
that  the  wire  which  is  to  be  wrought  into  pins 
runs  ftom  a  reel  like  yam,  into  one  end  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  comes  out  at  the  other,  not  wire,  but 
pins,  cut,  pointed,  and  headed,  in  the  most  perfect 
manner,  at  the  rate  of  150  a  minute.  This  is  about 
the  usual  speed,  but  the  machinery  is  capable  of 
being  so  adjusted  as  to  produce  300  a  minute. 
Being  now  of  a  yellowish  color,  they  are  thrown, 
by  the  bushel,  into  kettles  containing  a  certain 
liquid,  by  which  they  are  whitened  and  prepared 
for  sticking ;  i.  e.  for  being  stuck  into  papers,  in 
rows,  as  they  are  bought  at  the  stores.  This 
process  of  sticking  is  also  performed  by  a  machine 
invented  by  Mr.  Slocum.  The  narrow  paper  in 
which  the  pins  are  stuck,  is  wound  from  a  reel,  of 
any  imaginable  lengthy  and  then  cut  off  at  uniform 
intervals.  One  sticking-machme  will  stick  as  many 
pins  as  three  pin-machines  can  make ;  and  three 
of  the  former  can  be  attended  by  one  girl. 

A  part  of  the  pins  of  the  Am.  Pin  Ck)mpany  are 
made  of  American  copper,  obtained  on  the  bwders 
of  Lake  Superior. 

The  triumphant  success  of  American  pin-making 
ithout  the  aid  of  protection^  or  rather  in  spite  of 
tj  shows  that  when  skill  and  industry  are  com- 
bined, *'  some  things  can  be  done  as  well  as 
others." — N.  Y.  Jour.  Commerce, 


THB  ART  OF  LIVING  WITH  OTHERS. 

In  the  first  place,  if  people  are  to  live  happily 
together,  they  must  not  fancy,  because  they  are 
thrown  together  now,  that  all  their  lives  have  been 
exactly  similar  up  to  the  present  time,  that  they 
started  exactly  alike,  and  that  they  are  to  be  for 
the  future  of  thp  same  mind.  A  thorough  convio- 
tioirof  the  difference  of  men  is. the  |reat  thing  to 
be  assured  of  in  social  knowledge ;  it  is  to  life  what 
Newton's  law  is  to  astronomy.  Sometimes  men 
have  a  knowledge  of  it  with  regard  to  the  world  in 
general :  they  do  not  expect  the  outer  world  to 
agree  with  them  in  all  points,  but  are  vexed  at  not 
being  able  to  drive  their  own  tastes  and  opinions 
into  those  they  live  with.  Diversities  distress  them. 
They  will  not  see  that  there  are  many  forms  of  vir- 
tue and  wisdom.  Yet  we  might  as  well  say, 
'*  Why  all  these  stars;  why  this  difference;  why 
not  all  one  star!" 

Manv  of  the  rules  for  people  living  together  in 
peace  follow  from  the  above.  For  instance,  not  to 
mterfere  unreasonably  with  others,  not  to  ridicule 
their  tastes,  not  to  question  and  re-question  their 
resolves,  not  to  indulge  in  perpetual  comment  on 


their  proceedings,  and  to  delight  in  their  having 
other  pursuits  than  oars,  are  all  based  upon  a 
thorough  perception  of  the  simple  fact  that  they  are 
not  we. 

Another  rule  for  living  happily  with  others  is,  to 
avoid  having  stock  subjects  of  dispntation.  It 
mostly  happens,  when  people  live  much  together, 
that  they  come  to  have  certain  set  topics,  round 
which,  from  frequent  dispute,  there  is  such  a  growth 
of  angry  words,  mortified  vanity,  and  the  like,  that 
the  original  subject  of  difierence  becomes  a  standing 
subject  for  quarrel ;  and  there  is  a  tendency  in  au 
minor  diaputes  to  drift  down  to  it. 

Again,  if  people  wish  to  live  well  together,  they 
must  not  hold  too  much  to  loffic,  and  suppose  that 
everything  is  to  be  settled  hj  sufficient  reason. 
Dr.  Johnson  saw  this  clearly  with  regard  to  married 
people,  when  he  said,  **  Wretched  would  be  the 
pair  above  all  names  of  wretchedness,  who  should 
oe  doomed  to  adjust  by  reason,  every  morning,  all 
the  minute  detail  of  a  domestic  day."  But  the 
application  should  be  much  more  genera]  than  he 
made  it.  There  is  no  time  for  such  reasonings,  and 
nothing  that  is  worth  them.  And  when  we  recol- 
lect how  two  lawyers,  or  two  politicians,  can  go  on 
contending,  and  that  there  is  no  end  of  one-sided 
reasoning  on  any  subject,  we  shall  not  be  sore  that 
such  contention  is  the  best  mode  for  arriving  at 
truth ;  but  certainly  it  is  not  the  way  to  arrive  at 
good  temper. 

If  you  would  be  loved  as  a  companion,  avoid 
unnecessary  criticism  upon  those  with  whom  you 
live.  The  number  of  people  who  have  taken  out 
judges'  patents  for  themselves  is  very  large  in  any 
society.  Now,  it  would  be  hard  for  a  man  to  live 
with  another  who  was  always  criticising  his  actions, 
even  if  it  were  kindly  and  just  criticism.  It  would 
be  like  living  between  the  glasses  of  a  microscope. 
But  these  sdf-elected  judges,  like  their  prototypes, 
are  very  apt  to  have  the  persons  they  judge  brought 
before  them  in  the  guise  of  culprits. 

One  of  the  most  provoking  forms  of  the  criticism 
above  alluded  to,  is  that  which  may  be  called  criti- 
cism over  the  shoulder.  '*  Had  I  been  consulted" 
^*^  Had  you  listened  to  me" — *^  But  you  always 
will" — and  such  short  scraps  of  sentences,  may 
remind  many  of  us  of  dissertations  which  we  have 
sufilered  and  infficted,  and  of  which  we  cannot  call 
to  mind  any  soothing  effect. 

Another  rule  is,  not  to  let  famUiaritj  swallow  up 
all  courtesy.  Many  of  us  have  a  habit  of  saying  to 
those  with  whom  we  live  such  things  as  we  say. 
about  strangers  behind  their  backs.  There  is  no 
place,  however,  where  real  politeness  is  of  more 
value  than  where  we  mostly  think  it  would  be 
superfluous.  You  may  say  more  truth,  or  rather 
speak  out  more  plainly,  to  your  associates,  but  not 
less  oourteously  than  you  do  to  strangers. 

Again,  we  must  not  expect  more  from  the  society 
of  our  friends  and  companions  than  it  can  give ;  and 
especially  must  not  expect  contrary  things.  It  is 
somewhat  arrogant  to  talk  of  travelling  over  other 
minds  (mind  t^ing,  for  what  we  know,  infinite ;) 
but  still  we  become  fieimiliar  with  the  upper  views, 
tastes,  and  tempers  of  our  associates;  and  it  is 
hardly  in  man  to  estimate  justly  what  is  familiar  to 
him.  In  travelling  along  at  night,  as  Hazlitt  says, 
we  catch  a  glimpse  into  cheerful-lookinff  rooms, 
with  light  blazing  in  them,  and  we  conclude,  invol- 
untarily, how  happy  the  inmates  must  be.  Yet 
there  is  heaven  and  hell  in  those  rooms,  the  same 
heaven  and  hell  that  we  have  known  in  others. — 
Friends  in  Council. 
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Prospectus. — This  work  is  conducted  in  the  spirit  of 
Littell's  Museum  of  Foreip  Literature,  (which  was  faror- 
ablj  receired  by  the  pubhc  for  twenty  years,)  but  as  it  is 
twice  as  large,  and  appears  so  often,  we  not  only  give 
spirit  and  freshness  to  it  by  many  thinn  which  were  ei- 
duded  by  a  niouth*s  delay,  hot  while  tnus  extending  oor 
aoope  and  gathering  a  greater  and  more  attractive  variety, 
•re  able  so  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial  part  of 
oor  literary,  historical,  and  political  harvest,  as  fully  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  elaborate  and  stately  Essays  o(  the  EatAurfrh^ 
Q^arUrhff  and  other  Reviews ,  and  BlaekioooiTt  noble 
criticisms  on  Poetry,  his  keeu  political  Commentaries, 
highly  wrought  Tales,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  ana 
mountain  Scenery  ;  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious  Spedaior^ 
the  sparkling  Eixaminert  the  judicious  Athenaumt  the 
boay  and  inmistrious  lAieraiy  Gazette^  the  sensible  tad 
comprehensive  Britannia^  the  sober  and  respectable  G^rif- 
Uan  Observer;  these  are  intermixed  witn  the  Mililoir 
and  Naval, reminiscences  of  the  C/Wi^  ;Sfl7^,  and  witn 
the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  UnitersUVf  New  Monthly ^ 
Pra$er%  Tait»jAinnoorth*Bf  Axxf t , ana Spartrruf Ntag^ 
azinea^  and  of  Cfuunber$*  admirable  JaumaL  We  do  net 
consider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  Punch ;  and,  when  we  tnink  it  rood  enough,  make 
use  of  the  thunder  of  The  TVmet.  We  shall  increase  our 
variety  by  importations  from  the  continent  of  Eiurope,  and 
firom  the  new  ffrowth  of  the  British  colonies. 

The  steamship  has  brouffht  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
Into  our  neighborhood ;  andf  wiU  greatly  moltiplj  oor  con- 
oections,  as  Merchants,  Travellers,  and  Politicians,  with 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  so  that  much  more  than  ever  it 


now  becomes  every  intelligent  American  to  be  informed 
o(  the  condition  and  changes  of  foreign  countries.  Aod 
this  not  only  because  of  their  nearer  connection  with  our- 
selves, but  because  the  nations  seem  to  be  hastening, 
through  a  rapid  process  of  dumge,  to  some  new  stats  of 
things,  whicD  the  merely  political  prophet  cannot  compvts 
or  foresee. 

Geographical  Discoveries,  the  progress  of  Cdonizatioa, 
(which  is  extending  over  the  whole  worid,)  and  Voyagw 
and  Travels,  will  be  favorite  matter  for  oor  selections  { 
and,  in  general,  we  shall  systematically  and  very  ally 
acquaint  oor  readen  with  the  great  department  of  Fdreiga 
afiain,  withoot  entirely  neglecting  our  own. 

While  we  aspire  to  make  the  lAving  Age  desirable  to 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informs  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  minemenir—\o  Statesmen,  Divines,  LawA- 

Jrers,  and  Physicians — to  men  of  bosiness  and  men  of 
eisure — it  is  still  a  stronger  obiect  to  make  it  attractive 
and  oaeful  to  their  Wives  and  Children.  We  believe  that 
we  can  thus  do  some  good  in  oor  day  and  generation :  and 
hope  to  make  the  work  indispensable  in  every  well-inr 
formed  family.  We  say  indiapenMoble^  because  in  this 
day  of  cheap  literatnra  it  is  not  possible  to  guaid  against 
the  influx  or  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicious  in  morals^ 
in  any  other  way  than  byfurnishinff  a  sofllcient  sopply 
of  a  healthy  character.  The  mental  and  moral  9\  petite 
mus<  be  gratified. 

We  hope  that,  by  ^^winnmring  the  wheat  from  Ae 
chaffy  by  providing  abundantly  for  the  imagination,  a  A 
by  a  large  collection  of  Biography,  Voyages  and  Travels, 
History,  and  mora  solid  matter,  ws  may  prodnee  a  work 
which  shall  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will 
aspire  to  raise  the  standard  of  poblio  taste. 


'  SaiuT- 
I  Brom« 
cdollara 

a  year  iii  advance.  Remittances  for  any  period  will  be 
thankfully  received  and  promptly  atteudea  to.  ^V  To 
insnre  regularity  in  maibng  the  work,  ordera  should  be 
addre—edto  the  (^jfiee  qfpublieatitm,  as  above. 

Club$t  paying  a  year  in  advance,  will  be  supplfod  as 
ibUows:— 

Four  copies  fi»r       .  .  t90  00 

Nine      •«       "       .        .        .        .    $40  00 
Twelve "      "        .        .        .        .   150  00 

'  -  Onnplete  teto,  in  fifteen  volumes,  to  the  end  of  1847, 
handsomely  bound,  and  packed  in  neat  boxes,  are  for  sale 
St  thirty  dollare. 

Anu  volume  may  be  had  separately  at  two  dollare, 
bouna,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 

Any  number  may  be  had  ibr  19)  cents ;  and  it  may 
be  worth  while  for  sobseribera  or  porchasers  to  complete 
any  broken  volumes  they  may  have,  and  thus  greatly  en- 
hance their  value. 


Binding.— yf^  bind  the  work  in  a  oniform,  strong,  and 
*     yle ;  and  where  customera  bring  their  numbera  in 


good  order,  can  generaUy  give  them  boond  volumes  in  ex- 
change withoot  any  delay.  The  price  of  the  binding  is 
60  cents  a  volume.  As  they  are  always  bound  to  one 
pattern,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  matching  the  future 
volumes. 


il>8ii0Jst.^We  sn  desiroas  of  making  arrangements, 
in  all  parts  of  North  America,  for  increannff  the  circula- 
tion of  this  work — and  for  doing  this  a  liberal  commission 
will  be  allowed  tA  eenttemen  wno  will  interest  themselves 
in  the  bssiness.  And  we  will  dadly  correspond  on  this 
subject  with  any  agent  whawillseiia  as  andoobted  refert 


Poe^ge.— When  sent  with  the  cover  on,  the  Living 
Age  consists  of  three  sheets,  and  is  rated  as  a  pamphlet, 
al  4i  cents.  Bot  when  sent  withoat  the  ootcr,  it  comes 
within  the  definition  of  a  newspaper  given  in  the  law, 
and  cannot  legally  be  charsed  with  more  than  newspapec 
postage,  (t|  ets.)    We  add  the  definition  alluded  to  :— 

A  newspaper  is  "any  printed  publication,  issued  in 
numbers,  consisting  of  net  more  than  two  sheets,  and 
published  at  short,  stated  intervals  of  n^t  more  than  om 
month,  conveying  intelligence  of  passing  events.'* 

iMm<iUy  fKnis.—Fbrsoch  as  prefer  it  hi  that  form,  the 
Living  Am  is  pot  up.  in  roonthly  parts,  containing  four  or 
five  weekly  numbera.  In  this  shape  it  shows  to  great 
advantage  in  comparison  with  other  works,  containing  m 
each  part  double  the  matter  of  any  of  the  quarterlies. 
But  we  recommend  the  weekly  numbere,  as  fresher  and 
fuller  of  life.  Postage  on  the  monthly  parts  is  about  14 
cents.  The  vohunes  are  paUiahedqoarteily,  each  volome 
containing  as  much  matter  as  a  qoaiteriy  review  gives  ia 
eighteen  months. 


Washikgtoic,  27  Dsc,  184S. 
Or  all  the  Periodical  Jooraals  devoted  to  literature  and  science  which  abound  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  this 
has  apneared  to  me  to  be  the  mo«t  useful.    It  contains  indeed  tlie  exposition  only  of  the  current  literature  of  the 
Englisn  language,  but  this  by  its  immense  extent  and  compreheioion  includes  a  portraiture  of  the  human  mind  ia 
the  utmost  expansion  of  the  present  age.  J.  Q.  ADAMS. 
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Prom  Blaekwood'f  BfifMliM. 
DON  JOHN  OF  AUSTRIA. 

Don  John  of  Austria,  the  lUegitimate  mb  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V .,  (for  ao  soeoant  of  whoso  life 
we  purpose  to  lay  under  oontribotioii  sereral  cari- 
ous  documeiits  lately  published  at  Biadrid,)  was 
bom  in  1545.  His  parentage  on  the  mother's  side 
is  not  quite  so  certain.  Brantome,  Moreri,  and 
others,  after  mentioning  the  Countess  Barbe  de 
Blomberghe  as  Don  John's  putatire  mothor,  assort 
that,  although  Charies'  mistress,  she  certainly  was 
not  mother  to  Don  John,  whose  parentage,  they 
hint,  should  be  laid  at  the  door  of  some  far  nobler 
dame.  But  Ranke,  and  the  best  informed  modem 
historians,  affirm  that  Barbe  de  Blomberghe  was 
really  Don  John's  mother.  This  lady  belonged  to 
a  noble  family  of  Flanders,  and  was  a  celebrated 
beauty  of  her  day.  Afier  his  lore  for  her  was 
extinct,  Charles  V.  gave  Barbe  de  Blomberghe, 
with  a  large  dowry,  in  marriage,  to  a  certain 
Seigneur  Rechem,  who  held  considerable  posses 
sions  in  the  province  of  Luxemburg,  and  lived  con- 
stantly at  Antwerp. 

Don  John's  early  life  was  passed  in  the  farm- 
house of  a  rich  peasant  in  the  vicinity  of  Idege, 
where  the  young  lad  was  subjected  to  afl  manner 
of  privations,  and  eariy  inured  to  hard  labor  and 
coarse  fare— a  fitting  preparation  for  his  future 
career.  Brantome  mentions  it  as  a  fact  much  to 
Don  John's  credit,  that,  in  spite  of  this  humble 
education  as  a  peasant,  he  ^wed  no  trace  of 
Tulgarity  in  after  life,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  he 
had  excellent  and  noble  manners  in  the  field  and 
in  drawing-rooms.  The  emperor,  Charies  Y.,  sent 
for  the  lad,  when  he  grew  up,  to  come  to  Spain, 
rewarded  the  honest  peasant  for  his  trouble,  and 
announced  to  Don  John  the  secret  of  his  Inrth. 
Although  the  emperor  loved  the  boy  as  the  son  of 
his  old  age,  he  gave  him  nothing  during  his  Iifi»- 
time,  of  which  the  ardent  young  prince  much  com- 
plained, saying  that  "the  emperor,  having  ac- 
knowledged him  as  his  son,  should  have  given 
him  the  means  of  living  befitting  his  rank  and 
birth."  At  his  death,  Charles  left  Don  John  noth- 
ing but  a  strong  recommendation  to  his  successor 
Philip  n.  The  only  wish  which  escaped  the 
dying  monarch  was,  tbat  Don  John  should  be  edu- 
eated  fbr  the  church. 

Bleanwhile,  Don  John,  who  was  but  one  year 
younger  than  Don  Caries,  was  brought  up  with 
Philip's  ill-starred  son ;  and  at  this  period  of  his 
lifo  a  circumstance  occurred  which  greatly  infiu- 
enoed  Don  John's  future  destiny.  The  boy  re- 
fealed  to  Philip  11.  some  hare-brained  folly  of  his 
ton  Don  Carlos.  This  conduct  gave  the  Spanish 
monarch  so  high  an  opinion  of  his  young  brother's 
iDtegri^  and  honor,  that  he  determined  not  to  fol- 
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low  out  Charles  Y.'s  intentions,  but  to  educate 
Don  John  for  the  military,  instead  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical profession.  This  was  not  done,  however, 
without  strong  opposition  from  some  of  Philip's 
royal  council.  Tlie  conduct  of  Don  John,  how- 
ever pleasing  to  Philip  II.,  drew  upon  the  young 
prince  the  bitter  animosity  of  Don  Carios,  who, 
ever  after,  treated  his  companion  with  marked 
indignity  ;  his  hatred  one  day  went  to  the  length 
of  twittmg  Don  John  with  his  illegitimacy.  Don 
Carlos  called  him  a  bastard,  hijo  de  fnUa.  **  Yes,'* 
said  Don  John,  **  I  am  a  bastard ;  but  my  fother 
is  a  better  man  than  yours :"  whereupon  the  two 
lads  came  to  blows. 

Passing  over  much  of  his  eariy  life,  we  coma 
to  the  year  1569,  when  Don  John  was  sent  against 
the  Moors  of  Grenada.  In  this  expedition  he  de- 
veloped considerable  military  talents,  and  gave  such 
evidence  of  personal  courage,  that  the  old  captains 
and  veteran  soldiers  who  remembered  the  early 
campaigns  of  his  fother,  Charies  Y.,  called  out 
with  one  accord,  '*Ah !  this  is  a  true  son  of  the 
emperor."  Ea!  es  verdadero  hijo  del  emperador. 
Don  John  returned  from  tlus  campaign  covered 
with  glory,  and  with  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  best  captains  of  the  age. 

Meanwhile,  the  infidels  were  making  rapid  pro- 
gress in  another  part  of  the  globe.  The  taking 
of  Cypros  by  the  Turks  alarmed  all  Europe  to 
such  a  degree,  that  a  league  was  formed  between 
the  Pope,  the  Yenetians,  and  the  Spanish  monarch, 
in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  any  further  inroads  in  this 
quarter ;  a  fleet  was  manned,  soldiers  were  levied, 
to  stem  the  threatened  invasion  of  Christendom. 
Don  John,  whose  reputation  was  now  exceedingly 
great,  was  selected  for  the  command  of  the  allied 
forces.  It  had  previously  been  offered  to  the  Duke 
of  Anjou.  At  this  time  of  his  life,  Don  John  wa» 
six-and-twenty,  in  the  full  bloom  of  youth  and 
manly  strength.  lippomano,  a  Neapolitan,  de- 
scribes him  as  "  a  person  of  a  most  beautiful  pres- 
ence and  of  wonderful  grace ;  with  but  little  beard 
and  large  mustachios.  His  complexion  is  foir, 
and  he  weareth  his  hair  long  and  turned  back  over 
his  shoulders,  the  which  is  a  great  ornament  unto 
him.  He  dresses  sumptuously,  and  with  such  care 
and  neatness,  that  it  is  a  sight  to  see."  "  More- 
over," adds  Lippomano,  "  he  is  active  and  well- 
made,  and  succeedeth  beyond  measure  In  all  manly 
exercises."*  No  one  rode,  no  one  wielded  the 
sword  better  than  the  young  hero,  who,  moreover, 
had  aU  the  popular  qualities  fitted  to  ingratiate  him 
with  women  and  soldiers — he  was  gracious,  afia- 
ble,  and  open-handed.  Even  at  this  eariy  age, 
Don  John  lamented  that  he  had  not  already  won 
by  his  own  right  hand  some  independent  kingdom 

*  Banks,  FSintmi  und  VdlkeTf  vpl*4.,  p.  170.  t 
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of  his  own.  To  the  attainment  of  this  object  he 
looked  confidently  to  the  league  or  to  the  Vene- 
tians ;  and  the  great  victory  of  Lepanto,  which  he 
gained  at  the  head  of  the  allied  fleets — to  which 
period  in  the  life  of  oar  hero  we  hare  now  arrived 
— seemed  to  justify  his  expectations;  in  this, 
however,  he  was  doomed  to  be  disi4>pointed. 

The  battle  of  Lepanto  was  fought  on  the  7th 
October,  1571.  On  the  side  of  the  allies  were 
Iftbout  two  hundred  large  galleys,  six  smaller  ones, 
and  twenty-two  other  vessels ;  of  these,  eighty-one 
gaUeys  and  thirty  frigates  belonged  to  Spain,  the 
rest  to  his  holiness  the  Pope,  and  to  the  Venetians. 
The  armament  on  board  consisted  of  about  twenty- 
one  thousand  fighting  men,  of  whom  eleven  or 
twelve  thousand  were  Spaniards,  the  rest  Italians 
and  Grermans.  Don  John,  like  a  good  general, 
had  carefully  seen  that  the  galleys  were  well-pro- 
vided with  ammunition ;  each  galley,  in  addition 
to  itB  regular  crew  and  armament,  had  one  hundred 
and  fifty  extra  soldiers  on  board.  The  Turkish 
fleet  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  large 
galleys,  and  seventy  other  smaller  vessels,  on  board 
of  which  were,  in  all,  about  twenty-five  thousand 
fighting  men.  The  Turks  came  sailing  down  the 
wind,  full  upon  the  allied  fleet,  with  a  confidence 
acquired  by  the  frequency  of  their  victories  over 
the  Spaniel  vessels,  which  they  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  seiidng  and  cairytng  as  prizes  into  Argel 
and  other  ports.  The  Turks,  moreover,  had  the 
advantage  of  the  sun  in  their  backs,  and  conse- 
quently it  poured  its  hot  rays  full  in  the  face  of  the 
Christian  host.  Don  John  of  Austria  was  at  first 
in  some  trouble,  as  Don  Alvaro  de  Bazan,  the 
Marquis  de  Santa  Cruz,  commanding  the  Neapoli- 
tan squadron,  was  by  some  means  detained  behind, 
as  well  as  Don  Juan  de  Cardona,  who  had  gone 
with  eight  galleys  to  reconnoitre  a  distant  port. 
Don  John,  however,  despatched  a  few  quick-sail- 
ing frigates  in  search  of  them,  the  moment  the 
Turkish  fleet  hove  in  sight.  Meanwhile,  Don 
John  and  the  crew  of  his  vessel,  as  well  as  the 
crews  and  soldiers  of  all  those  galleys  which  were 
near  him,  raised  crucifixes,  and  standards,  knelt 
down  on  the  decks  of  their  vessels,  and  made 
humble  supplication  to  the  Almighty  to  give  them 
the  victory.  Don  John,  with  a  soldier's  heart, 
had  a  strong  dash  of  the  priest  in  his  composition. 
Absolution  was  likewise  given,  during  this  interval 
of  peace,  to  all  who  might  so  soon  render  up  their 
souls  to  God,  by  Fray  Juan  Machuca,  Alonso 
Serrano,  Juan  de  Huarca,  and  other  Franciscan 
and  Capuchin  friars  and  Jesuits  who  accompanied 
the  expedition.  Luckily,  at  this  moment  the  wind 
lulled,  and  the  Turkish  squadron  was  forced  to 
come  slowly  on  with  their  oars.  This  happy 
incident  gave  Don  John  plenty  of  time  to  arrange 
his  order  of  battle. 

It  was  mid-day  on  the  7th  October,  1571,  before 
the  two  armadas  came  together,  and  Don  John 
fired  a  gun  as  a  signal  to  his  fleet  to  commence  the 
attack.  By  this  time,  most  fortunately,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Santa  Cruz,  with  the  Neapolitan  gallejs, 
had  arrived.     Don  John  ordered  all  the  brigantmes 


and  other  light  and  flwt-sailing  vessels  to  retirs 
fipom  the  scene  of  action,  so  that  no  one  might 
think  of  escaping,  but  should  fight  to  the  last. 
When  the  armadas  approached  each  other,  Don 
John  ordered  the  trumpets  to  sound  the  charge, 
and  exhorted  his  people  to  prepare  for  action.  On 
nearing  the  Turkish  fleet,  D<Ni  John  was  able  to 
recognize  the  galley  of  the  Turkish  admiral,  Basa 
Hali,  (All  Pasha,)  by  its  ensign  and  sacred  stand- 
ard. Don  John  ordered  his  own  vessel  to  bear 
down  upon  the  Turk,  who  reserved  his  fire  until 
the  Spanish  vessel  was  within  half  a  boat's  length, 
when  he  fired  three  shots ;  the  first  carried  away 
some  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  vessel,  killing  several 
of  the  gaUey-slavee  at  their  oars ;  the  second  passed 
over  the  caboose  or  kitchen  on  bosrd  Don  John's 
▼essel,  which  was  occupied  by  soldiers  armed  with 
arquebuses ;  while  the  thhd  shot  went  over  the 
heads  of  several  soldiers  who  were  intrenched  in 
one  of  the  boats  on  deck.  Don  John,  who  hid 
likewise  reserved  his  fire,  now  poured  in  a  volley, 
which  did  infinite  mischief  to  the  Turk ;  and  the 
two  galleys  ran  into  one  another  with  a  mighty 
crash,  and  got  hopelessly  entangled.  The  battle 
now  became  general,  and  raged  furiously  on  both 
sides.  No  less  than  eleven  other  vessels  were 
engaged  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Don  John  and 
Ali  Pasha,  and  aU  the  several  crews  fought  hand 
to  hand.  The  Turkish  admiral  was  supported  by 
seven  other  Turkish  galleys,  while  Don  John  was 
assisted  by  five  large  vessels  of  his  own  side,  of 
which  one  was  the  Roman  galley.  La  Grifona, 
commanded  by  Marco  Antonio  Cokmna,  and  the 
others  were  Venetian  or  Spanish.  For  one  whole 
hour  the  fighting  continued  without  either  party 
apparently  getting  the  best  of  it.  Twice  did  the 
Spaniards  cairy  the  decks  of  the  Turkish  admiral  *s 
vessel,  and  twice  were  they  driven  bade  with  tre- 
mendous slaughter.  Once  they  had  almost  reached 
the  Turkish  flagstaff,  llie  caboose  of  Don  John's 
vessel,  filled  with  picked  men  under  Don  Pedro 
Zapata,  did  infinite  servke ;  one  man  alone  fired 
forty  rounds  of  cartridge.  At  the  end  of  an  hour 
and  a  half  s  hard  fighting,  victory  inclined  to  the  side 
of  the  Spaniards.  The  pasha  and  above  five  hun- 
dred of  his  men  were  killed,  his  sons  made  prison* 
ers,  his  standard  pulled  down,  and  the  cross  planted 
in  its  stead.  About  the  same  time  the  other  gal- 
leys near  Don  John's  vessel  likewise  forced  their 
way  through  the  Turkish  squadron.  Don  John 
now  ordered  victory  to  be  loodly  proclaimed,  and 
had  tune  to  look  about  him,  so  as  to  bring  assist- 
ance where  it  was  most  needed. 

On  his  return  tnm  his  reconnoitring  cruise, 
Don  Juan  de  Cardona,  admiral  of  the  Sicilian 
forces,  had  fallen  in  with  some  fifteen  Turkish  gal- 
leys, which  he  kept  employed  until  Don  John  of 
Austria  bore  down  triumphantly  to  his  assistance, 
and  captured  the  infidels.  Of  five  hundred  Span- 
iards who  were  with  Don  Juan  de  Cardona,  not 
fifty  escaped  without  a  wound  of  some  sort.  It 
was  in  this  same  battle  of  Lepanto  that  Mignd 
Cervantes  lost  his  arm,  and  most  of  our  readers 
will  recollect  how  the  brave  soldier  tells  the  story 
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of  bis  own  life  in  the  fortieth  chapter  of  Don 
Quixote  de  la  Blancha.  The  Marquis  de  Santa 
Cruz  fought  most  bniTely,  and  twice  narrowly 
escaped  death — two  shots  from  an  arquebuse 
glanced  off  from  his  armor  of  proof.  In  this  bat- 
tle the  Turks  lost  117  galleys  and  s^e  other 
smaller  vessels;  117  cannon,  17  mortars,  and  256 
smaller  guns,  and  3,486  sIstcs  ;  all  which  booty 
was  dirided  among  the  Spaniards,  the  Venetians, 
and  the  pope.  The  sacred  standard  of  Mecca,  of 
which  Luis  Marmd  has  written  a  glowing  descrii^ 
tion,  was  sent,  together  with  the  news  of  this 
great  victory,  to  Philip  II.,  and  reached  the  Esco- 
rial  in  November,  1571.  This  standard  was  about 
as  large  as  a  sheet ;  the  white  ground  was  covered 
with  writing  in  the  Arabic  character,  and  most  of 
the  letters  were  gilt.  It  was  burnt  in  the  great 
fire  which  destroyed  the  monasteiy  of  the  Escurial 
in  1671,  just  one  hundred  years  after  it  had  graced 
those  wsils. 

When  the  news  of  this  great  victory  reached 
Philip  U.,  he  was  attending  vespers  at  the  church 
of  the  Escurial.  A  loud  "7>  Deum  imtdamus*' 
was  immediately  sung  with  the  whole  strength  of 
the  choir,  and  the  following  day  a  solemn  pro- 
cession took  place  *'  in  gratiarum  actione,'^  at 
which  the  austere  monarch  assisted.  We  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  a  short  letter,  written  to 
Philip's  trusty  and  confidential  secretary,  Antonio 
Perez,  by  one  Francisco  Murillo,  who  was  engaged 
in  the  battle  of  Lepanto ;  the  letter  is  dated  the 
0th  October,  1571,  two  days  after  the  victory. 

'*  lUustrioos  Sir, — Te  Deum  laudamus,  te  Dewn 
confitermir!  God  and  his  illustrious  Mother  have 
been  pleased  to  five  us  the  victory  over  the  Turk- 
ish fleet,  and  His  omnipotence  hath  been  most 
clearly  made  known,  inasmuch  as  this  proud  and 
great  armada  hath  been  broken  and  conouered. 
We  fought  valiantly  some  two  or  three  hours; 
many  of  our  galleys  were  engaged  with  two,  three, 
or  four  of  the  enemy's  vessels.  The  number  of 
the  Turkish  vessels,  as  far  as  I  oould  learn, 
amounted  to  about  270,  rather  more  than  less ;  in 
the  which  they  had  stowed  as  many  men  at  arms 
as  they  could  collect  in  all  Greece,  both  cavalry 
and  infantry,  the  best  they  oould  find ;  and  they 
were  directed  to  come  in  searoh  of  u»— for  such 
were  the  oidere  from  Constantinople.  Some  of 
the  vessels  of  the  armada,  and  some  foot-soldiers, 
having  been  despatched  on  the  approach  of  Don 
John  of  Austria,  to  consult  with  the  Turk  as  to 
what  was  to  be  done,  the  seignior  ordered  the 
Turkish  fleet  to  seek  until  it  found  ns.  Nor  had 
'  they  much  trouble  therein  ;  finr  the  very  same  morn- 
ing on  which  they  left  the  port  vnth  this  intent, 
namely,  on  Sunday  the  7th  Okstober,  the  day  of  St. 
Mark,  Pope  and  Confessor,  the  two  fleets  came  in 
sight  of  each  other,  near  some  islands  called  Le 
Corobolaro,  (?)  whither  they  were  ooming  with  the 
same  intent  as  ourselves,  namely,  to  anchor.  When 
we  made  this  mutual  discovery,  nothing  was  to  be 
done  aave  to  prepare  for  action.  The  Turks  were 
amaied  at  the  smallness  of  our  number,  and  thought 
that  we  should  fly ;  but  they  were  speedily  unde- 
oeiiwd,  and  very  much  to  their  cost;  for,  in  the 
short  space  of  time  I  have  mentioned,  not  a  vessel 
of  theirs  but  was  taken,  snnk,  or  burnt,  or  had  fled. 
Many  escaped  by  running  their  smaller  vessels 


ashore,  and  Uchali,*  with  a  part  of  his  galKots, 
escaped.  The  admiral  pasha  died  fighting,  but  his 
two  young  sons  were  taken.  Many  other  notorioas 
corsairs  were  hkewise  taken  or  killed.  I  cannot  ex- 
actly say  the  number  of  vessels  taken  or  destroyed : 
but  I  think  for  certain  they  are  above  two  hundred ; 
and  the  best  is  that,  of  our  squadron,  no  captain- 
general  or  person  «of  any  importance  is  missing  or 
even  wounded-;  of  the  others  I  only  know  of  Cap- 
tain Francisco  de  Cordoba,  the  nephew  of  the  Maor- 
qois  of  Santa  Cruz,  who  was  killed  by  an  arquebnse- 
shot ;  of  other  folk  but  few  are  killed  or  wounded. 
It  is  the  work  of  God  and  not  of  man.  Yon  will 
be  pleased  to  bear  that  not  one  of  our  vessels  but 
has  another  in  tow,  which  it  has  taken,  and  that 
we  an  did  well.  The  galley  in  which  I  was  did 
the  least  of  all ;  we  fought  the  Turk  who  was  op- 
posed to  ns,  attacked  the  infidels'  vessel  by  the  poop, 
throwing  into  it  shot,  stones,  and  fire  until  it  sur- 
rendered;  and  we  captured  two  flags  which  hung 
at  the  stern.  '^  Some  soldiers  ffot  good  boo^  in 
clothes.  After  this  we  secured  some  others,  and 
drove  so  many  ashore  that  it  is  a  shame  to  tell ; 
and  in  all  our  vessel  we  had  not  so  much  as  six 
wounded,  and  not  one  killed.  Many  of  our  galley- 
slaves  who  were  released  fought  like  lions,  and 
restored  to  liberty  an  infinite  number  of  Christian 
captives  who  were  in  the  Turkish  fleet;  among 
these  were  more  than  2,000  Smmiards,  and  many 
women  and  children  whom  the  Turks  had  seized  in 
Cephalonia  and  other  parts.  Had  not  the  season 
been  so  far  advanced,  we  might  have  gone  safely  as 
fhr  as  Constantinople ;  at  any  rate  we  might  have 
taken  all  Greece  and  the  Morea ;  but  it  is  already 
winter,  and,  moreover,  we  have  not  sufficient  pro- 
visions aboa^. 

'*  Don  Bernardino  de  Cardenas  died  of  a  spent 
ball  from  an  arquebuse,  which  struck  him  on  the 
brrast;  although  the  ball  did  not  enter  the  fled^ 
Don  Bernardino  fell  and  never  rose  again.  The 
Count  de  Bianco,  and  a  few  other  gentle  folks  like- 
wise fell  fighting  valiantly.  Captain  Juan  Rubio 
is  safe  and  sound,  after  performinff  marvels  with 
his  crew ;  for  he  fought  with  three  large  galleys  at 
once,  and  made  them  all  yield ;  but  neither  he  nor 
I  have  got  a  single  maravedi.  It  would  have  been 
no  bad  thing  to  have  stumbled  across  a  good  purse 
full  of  ducats.  But  you,  sir,  will  remember  your 
servants ;  we  have  no  hope  from  any  one  after  yon 
but  in  God,  who  we  pray  may  keep  yoa  and  your 
house  in  that  health  and  in  that  increase  of  wealth 
which  we,  your  servants,  do  desire.  From  Le 
Corchorale,  this  9th  October,  1571.  Illustrious 
snr,  I  kiss  your  hands.  I  entreat  you  to  send  a  ser- 
vant with  this,  on  the  first  opportunity  to  my  brother 
the  canon.  I  take  this  liberty  as  the  affikir  is  of 
importanoe."t 

Two  years  after  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  Don  John 
of  Austria  gained  fresh  laurels  at  Tunis  and 
Biserta;  and  these  victories  seem  to  have  con- 
firmed him  in  his  ambitious  projects  of  obtaining 
an  independent  kingdom.  Juan  Soto,  a  man  of 
much  experience  in  military  matters,  who,  at  the 
time  of  the  expedition  to  Grrenada,  had  been  placed 
about  his  person  as  secretary  by  Ruy  Gomes  de 
Sibra,  Prince  of  Ebdi,  and  who  had  served  with 

*  Uchali  was  a  famous  renegade,  a  Calabrian  by  birth, 
who,  from  being  a  slave  of  the  nand  teignior's,  became 
king  of  Argel.— See  BrantAme,  Bommet  IuwUre$t  vol  i., 
p.  986. 

t  Doeumentoa  incditoi  para  ia  Hittoria  de  iiSiiwil^ 
voL  m.,  p.  224.  '  ^  I  • 
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Don  John  til  through  the  Moorish  and  Italian 
campaign,  appears  to  have  much  enoouraged  Don 
John  in  these  ambitious  aspirations.  By  allusions 
to  the  former  pomp  and  splendor  of  ancient  Car- 
thage, Juan  Soto  inspired  Don  John  with  the  idea 
of  erecting  Tunis  into  an  independent  kingdom ; 
the  pope  even  was  induced  to  recommend  this 
scheme  to  Philip  11. 's  favorable  consideration.  But 
the\nonarch  had  no  wish  to  lose  so  able  a  general 
as  Don  John,  to  whom  he  looked  for  the  extension 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy ;  still  less  could  he  think 
of  establishing  a  rival  and  independent  kingdom  at 
Tunis.  A  despatch  was  therefore  forwarded  to 
Don  John,  in  which  all  the  reasons  for  the  dis- 
mantling of  Tunis  were  urgently  put.  But  Don 
John  disobeyed  orders,  and  fortified  the  town,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  erecting  Tunis  into  the  capital  of 
his  future  Idngdom.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  town 
fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  Juan  Soto 
was  shrewdly  suspected  at  head-quarters  of  advis- 
ing this  act  of  disobedience  to  royal  orders.  It 
was  therefore  deemed  expedient  to  remove  the 
scheming  and  dangerous  secretary ;  but  some  pru- 
dence was  necessary  lest  Don  John  might  see 
through  the  suspicions  of  the  Spanish  court.  Juan 
Soto  was  accordingly  rewarded  by  promotion,  and 
made  proveedor-general  of  the  armada.  Juan 
Esoovedo,  a  creature  of  Philip  11.,  who,  as  we 
shall  subsequently  see,  became  hi  more  dangerous 
dian  his  predecessor  in  office,  was  placed  about 
Don  John  as  his  secretary.  Soto,  however,  was 
too  useful  to  Don  John  to  be  so  eamly  parted  with, 
and  we  still  find  him  acting,  in  conjunction  with 
Esoovedo,  in  the  capacity  of  secretary,  as  late 
as  1577.  Philip-  U.  soon  discovered  to  his  cost 
that  the  change  of  secretaries  brought  no  change 
of  policy ;  nay,  Esoovedo  proved  a  more  willing 
tod,  and  inspired  Don  John  with  fiir  loftier  schemes 
of  ambition  than  Soto,  his  predecessor  in  office, 
had  ever  conceived. 

In  the  year  1576  PhUip  11.  thought  fit  to  take 
Don  John  of  Austria  from  the  scenes  of  his  tri- 
umph in  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  remove  him 
from  his  dreams  of  independent  kingdoms  at  Tunis 
into  the  midst  of  European  intrigues.  Don  John 
was  sent  to  take  command  of  the  forces  in  the  Low 
Countries,  where  the  ferocious  and  iron  rule  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  and  of  his  successor,  Don  Luis  de 
Requesens,  the  oommendador  mayor  of  Castile, 
had  plunged  the  Flemings  deeper  into  rriwUion, 
and  had  obliterated  the  little  loyalty  to  the  crown 
of  Spain  whioh  still  lingered  in  the  Low  Countries. 
Don.  John  was  selected  for  this  post  from  his  like- 
ness to  his  father,  the  late  Emperor  Charies  Y., 
whose  memory  the  Flemings  still  cherished,  and 
from  his  connection  with  the  country,  his  supposed 
mother  belonging  to  one  of  the  best  families  in 
Flanders.  For  these  reasons,  this  appointment 
was  held  likely  to  be  popular,  and  to  \estd  to  good 
results.  Don  John  was  ordered  to  proceed  without 
delay  to  his  new  government ;  and  his  secretary, 
Esoovedo,  came  to  Madrid  to  procure  money  and 
other  matters  necessary  for  his  master's  new  office. 

While  Esoovedo  was  in  Madrid,  apparently  en- 
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gaged  in  these  details,  Antonio  Peres,  Philip's 
confidential  secretary,  accidentally  diseovered  from 
the  pope's  nuncio,  who  asked  him  if  there  was 
about  the  court  such  a  person  as  one  Escovedo,* 
that  Don  John's  ambitious  views  were  by  no  meant 
extinguished.  As  his  brother's  policy  would  not 
permit  him  to  found  a  new  empire  at  Tunis,  the 
pope,  the  Guises,  and  Don  John  had  planned  an 
expedition  for  the  conquest  of  England.  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  was  to  be  released  from  prison  ; 
^lizabeth  dethroned ;  England  brought  back  to  the 
bosom  of  the  Catholic  church  under  the  guidance 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  her  new  husband, 
Don  John  of  Austria — for  this  marriage  formed 
part  of  the  project.  Here  was  a  scheme  to  cap- 
tivate an  ambitious,  chivalrous  young  prince !  The 
nuncio  in  answer  told  Perez  that,  in  a  despatch 
which  he  had  received  from  Rome,  he  was  in- 
structed to  interest  Philip  11.  in  this  expedition, 
and  to  request  the  Spanish  monareh  to  aid  Don 
John  in  this  meditated  attempt  upon  England. 
This  was  not  quite  new  to  Peres ;  some  vague  sui- 
ndses  had  ahready  been  excited  against  the  doings 
of  Escovedo  and  Don  John,  by  hints  thrown  out 
by  Don  Juan  de  iSuniga,  the  Spanish  minister  in 
Rome,  whose  suspicions  had  been  excited  by  the 
frequent  communications  between*  Elscovedo,  the 
pope,  and  the  Guises.  Antonio  Perez,  now  that 
he  held  the  threads  of  the  plot  in  his  hand,  in- 
stantly informed  Philip  of  the  whole  project.  *  At 
this  inauspicious  moment  Don  John  himself,  against 
Philip's  peremptory  orders  to  proceed  direct  to  the 
Netherlands,  reached  Barcelona,  with  two  fast- 
sailing  galleys,  and  hurried  on  to  Bfadrid,  where 
he  found  his  brother  Philip  fully  apprized  of  his 
scheme.  But  such  was  Don  John's  manly  air, 
such  the  influence  which  his  straight-forward  con- 
duct exercised  over  the  soipidoos  nature  of  Philip 
n.,  that  the  Spanish  monareh  yielded  a  reluctant 
assent  to  his  brother's  plans  of  aggrandizement, 
and  promised  to  allow  him  to  make  use  of  the 
Spanish  veterans  in  aid  of  his  expedition  against 
England,  after  he  had  pacified  the  Low  Countries. 
Perez  says  that  Philip  consented  to  this  scheme 
with  the  view  of  encouraging  Don  John  of  Austria 
to  use  greater  diligence  in  Fhnders.  Full,  there- 
fore, of  this  new  government  and  hia  own  ambitious 
projects,  Don  John  lefl  Spain ;  and  on  the  17th 
October,  1576,  we  find  the  following  letter  from 
him  to  his  friend  and  adviser  Don  Garcia  de  Tole- 
do, Marquis  of  Villa  Franca,  whose  reputation  as 
a  general  was  founded  upon  the  capture  from  the 
Moors  of  the  impregnable  fortress  of  El  Peuon  de 
Velez. 

•*  •  •  •  Coocerning  my  own  journey  I  de- 
sire to  say  as  much  as  the  time  will  allow  me,  leav- 
ing to  others  to  tell  you  more  at  length  how  I  shall 
go.  I  journey  to  Flanders  in  disguise  through 
France,  and,  next  to  God,  the  diaguise  will  save  me. 
I  go,  not  a  little  coutented  to  be  ia>)e  to  do  yon  some 
service ; — (Dim  John  had  busied  himself  rnneh  in 
procuring  n>r  Don  Garcia  the  promise  of  a  grandee* 

*  Memorial  <U  Anlmio  Peres  dd  Becko  de  ati  Ceeo^ 
p.  800. 
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ship  of  the  fint  claBS  ;)*-detiritig  to  enooonter  perils, 
and  by  no  mesDS  frtjgoing  myMlf  with  these  new 
labors  which  I  hsTe  undertaken.  Money  is  short, 
and  my  present  necessities  great.  In  the  end  God 
hath  to  take  np  this  his  caose  in  every  way,  and  to 
aid  me  iodividaally  with  a  miracle.  Yon  most  let 
me  know  where  I  shall  reoeiTe  year  letters,  and  I 
will  advise  you,  God  willing,  of  my  safe  arrival : 
and  I  beseech  you  to  tell  me  alwav  of  your  health, 
and  to  advertise  me,  as  is  your  habit,  of  your  opin- 
ion as  to  my  doings ;  and  to  make  use  of  me  in  all 
ways  as  a  sincere  friend,  and  as  such  I  congratulate 
you  on  the  marriage  of  Don  Pedro,  on  the  state  in 
which  the  Seiiora  I>oBa  Elvira  is ;  and  may  it  all 
turn  out  as  you  may  best  desire.  From  the  Pardo, 
the  17th  October,  1576.  At  your  service,  Don 
Juan."* 

We  gather  the  particulars  of  his  journey  through 
France  from  Brantome,  who  says  thai  **  Don  John 
without  any  great  suite,  and  in  order  to  go  with 
greater  certainty,  rode  post  with  six  companions 
only ;  having  with  him  SeBor  Don  Otavio  Gron- 
zagua  as  his  confidant,  and  a  French  postUion, 
whom  he  found  in  Spain,  as  his  guide ;  the  latter 
was,  moreover,  an  excellent  companion,  and  knew 
every  road,  lane,  and  bye-path  in  France.  This 
man  led  Don  John  acroas  France  in  most  danger- 
ous and  unquiet  times :  in  Guyenne  they  were  on 
the  eve  of  a  war,  which  indeed  broke  out  some 
three  months  after.  Don  John  arrived  in  Paris, 
and  got  off  his  horse  at  the  hotel  of  the  Spanish 
ambassador  in  the  street  of  St.  Anthoine."t  That 
same  night  he  seems  to  have  gone  to  a  great  ball 
at  the  Louvre,  where  he  was  much  struck  with 
the  beauty  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  before  whom 
he  stood  like  one  entranced.  The  foUowing  day, 
Don  John,  still  fuU  of  Marguerite  of  Navarre,  saw 
the  palace  and  the  other  sights  of  Paris,  and  started 
again  on  his  journey — no  one  having  an  idea,  till 
he  was  gone,  that  he  had  been  in  Paris  at  all.  He 
travelled  again  in  disguise,  and  on  horseback,  to 
the  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  and  thence  to  Flanders, 
where  he  found  that  Antwerp  had  just  been  taken 
and  sacked.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  peace  was 
concluded;  one  of  the  first  conditions  of  which 
was  the  departure  of  all  Spanish  troops  by  land. 
We  shall  see  that  they  were  forced  to  go  to  Italy 
instead  of  by  sea  to  England,  and  were  said  to  be 
so  charged  with  booty  that  they  could  scarce  walk. 
We  find  Don  John  writing  in  the  following  terms 
to  Don  Grarcia  de  Toledo,  on  the  31st  February, 
1577,  after  peace  had  been  concluded. 

"  Most  illustrious  Sir,— Not  to  tire  you  with  a 
long  letter,  I  will  refer  you  to  my  secretary,  Juan 
de  Soto,  who  will  inform  you  of  the  state  in  which 
things  are  here,  and  by  the  grace  of  God  they  are 
better  than  could  be  expected,  as  everything  was, 
when  I  came,  as  bad  as  possible.  To  God  be  ren- 
dered thanks,  in  that  he  hath  given  me  patience  to 
suffer  what  it  appeared  impossible  for  any  human 
creature  to  bear,  before  this  blind  people  could  be 
brought  out  of  their  passion,  which  kept  their  minds 
so  hardened  against  their  own  peace  and  quiet. 

*DoeurnerUoiine(Uto9paralaHittariadeEtpa1Ui,v<A. 
Hi.,  p.  178. 
t  tfiaotdme,  Bommm  lOuttreB. 
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But  since  his  Divine  Majesty  has  permitted  things 
to  come  to  this  pass,  I  trust  that  with  time  the 
whole  machine  will  come  round  to  iu  proper  place. 
The  moment  anything  of  consequence  occurs  I  will 
let  you  know ;  and  I  entreat  of  you  to  inform  me  of 
the  state  of  your  health,  of  which  I  have  heard 
nothing  since  I  reached  Luxemburg,  which  is  now 
more  wan  three  momhs  and  a  half.  I  know  not 
how  to  account  for  this,  as  I  do  not  hear  that  the 
passes  are  closed.  *  «  •  Some  of  the  conditiAfl 
of  this  peace  are  hard,  most  hard ;  but  necessary  to 
save  religion  and  to  ensure  obedience.  Time  will 
do  someming,  and  already  much  has  been  done  by 
the  grace  of  God.    At  your  service,  Don  Juan."* 

But  now,  when  Don  John  fully  expected  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  peace,  and  to  employ  hk  Spanish 
veterans  in  the  conquest  of  England,  he  saw  all 
his  hopes  frustrated.  The  states  of  Fhinders  stead- 
Dy  refused  to  allow  the  Spanish  troops  to  be  em- 
barked on  board  any  vessels  in  their  harbors,  lest 
they  should  be  used  against  Zealand  and  Holland, 
but  demanded,  in  a  peremptory  tone,  that  the  troops 
should  be  instantly  despatched  by  land,  according 
to  the  treaty.  Moreover,  Philip  resisted  the  press- 
ing i^peal  of  the  pope's  nuncio  to  interfere  in  this 
matter.  Thus  was  England  saved  from  the  hor- 
rors of  an  invasion — curious  that  for  once  in  their 
lives  Elizabeth  of  England  and  Philip  of  Spain 
should  have  similar  interests  at  heart  If 

Don  John's  ambitious  spirit  still  drove  hun  to 
seek  some  means  of  acquiring  an  independent  king^ 
dom,  either  in  the  East,  in  England,  France,  or 
Spain.  Much  to  Philip's  disquiet,  Don  John  now 
held  constant  communication  with  the  Guises; 
emissaries  went  to,  and  came  frequently  from, 
Rome,  without  Don  John  ever  acquainting  his  sus- 
picioos  brother  with  hn  intrigues.  Escovedo  was 
exceedingly  busy,  and  Perez  was  employed  by 
Philip  II.  to  wwm  out  the  secret,  which  he  did  1^ 
the  most  dishonorable  artifices.  He  entered  into 
a  secret  correspondence  with  Escovedo^  and,  after 
blaming  Don  John's  secretary  for  writing  to  the 
pope  without  Philip's  knowledge,  Perez  assured 
Escovedo  that  their  correspondence  should  be  kept 
profoundly  secret  from  the  king.  All  this  time  the 
wily  secretary  of  state  showed  all  the  letters  and 
despatches  to  Philip,  who  frequently  amended  the 
drafts  of  the  minutes  with  his  own  hand.  Nay,  to 
obviate  suspicion,  Peres  pot  in  smne  abuse  of 
the  mooaieh.t  Don  John,  in  moments  of  disap- 
pointment, wrote  to  Peres — For  the  sake  of  his 
life,  of  his  honor,  of  his  soul,  he  must  quit  Flan- 
ders— he  would  leave  his  post  when  people  least 
expected  it— ^though  this  crime  might  be  pun- 
ished vrith  blood.^  He  talked  of  entering  France 
"  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  adventurers,  consisting 
of  6000  in&ntry  and  9000  horse.''|  Moreover, 
Don.  John  was  frequenUy  heard  to  say,  <'  Escovedo 
and  money — money  and  Escovedo."     The  latter 

*  Dommentoa  {netKtotpatala  Htalorid  de  StpaMa,  vol. 
til.,  p  182.  _  .   , 
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became  exceedingly  bold,  and  said  that,  after  con- 
quering England,  it  would  be  easy  to  gain  Spain ; 
diat  with  the  ports  of  Santander  and  the  Pefia  de 
Mogron,  a  footing  might  be  gained  in  Castile.  But 
what  brought  matters  to  a  crisis  was  the  demand 
made  by  Esoovedo,  who  was  now  in  Spain,  to  be 
instantly  appointed  goremor  of  the  PeSa  de  Mo- 
gron. Philip,  seeing  in  this  demand  confirmation 
stitng  of  his  worst  suspicions,  thought  Escoredo 
too  dangerous  a  person  to  be  allowed  to  lire,  and 
Peres  was  ordered  to  despatch  this  intriguing 
emissary.  Poison  was  administered  in  vain ;  at 
last  Esooyedo  was  stabbed  in  the  streets  of  Madrid 
by  one  Insausti,  on  the  31st  March,  1577.  But 
for  the  whole  of  this  most  curious  chapter  in  the 
history  of  Antonio  Perez,  whoee  airs  of  authority 
had  made  him  detested — for  a  full  comprehension 
of  Don  John's  ambitious  view*— of  the  part  which 
Esoovedo  played  in  this  drama — of  his  murder  by 
the  command  of  Philip,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  guilty  accessary^  Antonio  Perez,  was  made  the 
scape-goat  of  the  whole  transaction,  and  offered  up 
as  a  sacrifice  to  the  long-dierished  hatred  of  Esco- 
Tedo's  &mily,  and  of  his  rival  Mateo  Yasquez— of 
the  insurrection  in  Arragon,  and  other  matters 
connected  with  this  transaction — ^we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  Mens.  Mignet's  interesting  work  on 
Philip  n.  and  Antonio  Perez,  where  fhey  vrill  find 
the  whole  story  handled  with  admirable  predsion 
by  a  master  of  his  art.* 

The  murder  of  Esoovedo  must  have  opened 
Don  John's  eyes,  and  shown  him  that  Philip 
would  never  allow  him  to  acquire  a  separate  and 
independent  kingdom.  Don  John's  ambitious 
spirit  seems  now  to  have  preyed  upon  itself,  and 
his  bonstitution  to  have  sufiered  from  this  internal 
struggle  ;  he  had  frequent  fits  of  melancholy,  ac- 
companied by  attacks  of  low  fever ;  and  occasion- 
ally expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  leave  a  career 
for  which  he  daily  felt  an  increasing  dislike,  and  to 
be  allowed  to  retire  into  some  monastery.  This 
feeling  vras  much  aggravated  by  the  failure  of  the 
negotiation  in  the  Netherlands,  and  by  the  proe- 
pect  of  a  long  and  lingering  war,  in  which  none 
of  those  bold  dashes  and  brilliant  adventures, 
which  formed  so  great  an  attnotion  to  one  of  Don 
John's  chivalrous  and  enthusiastic  nature,  were  to 
be  expected.  At  length,  after  several  small  sue- 
cesses,  after  a  victory  at  Namur,  Don  John  was 
soiled  with  the  putrid  fever,  of  which  he  died  on 
the  1st  October,  1578,  in  the  33d  year  of  his  age, 
and  with  him  perished  all  his  ambitious  designs. 
On  opening  the  body,  Don  John's  heart  was  found 
much  diseased,  and  bis  skin  was  as  if  it  had  been 
burnt ;  many  attributed  his  death  to  poison.  His 
last  dying  request  was  to  be  buried  in  the  Escu- 
rial,  near  the  bones  of  his  fitther,  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  We  cannot  better  oloee  this  slight 
sketch  of  one  so  early  snatched  from  a  career  of 
glory,  than  by  quoting  an  interesting  and  detailed 
aeoomit  of  his  last  hours,  written  by  his  confessor, 
an  eye-witness  of  his  death. 

*  Antonio  Perez,  et  PhiUpe  JL,  par  Mont.  Mignet,  1 
vol,  ad  ad. 


**  To  HIS  MOST  Christian  Majesty. 

'*  Your  majesty  will  have  heard,  by  letters  from 
the  Prince  of  Parma  and  from  Prince  Octavio  Far- 
nese,  the  trouble  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  bring 
upon  us  by  the  death  of  Sefior  Don  John  of  Aus- 
tria ;  and  to  accomplish  that  which  he  has  so  many 
times  commanded  me  to  do,  during  his  life,  as  weU 
as  somewhat  to  relieve  the  grief  which  I  know  will 
seize  upon  your  mawsty's  royal  heart,  I  will  relate 
the  prayer  which  Don  John  desired  me  to  make  to 
your  majesty  in  his  name,  and  with  all  humility, 
for  the  repose  of  his  soul,  the  which  I  believe,  and 
do  dare  to  aflirm,  is  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  that 
crown  of  glory  which  all  who  sacrifice  their  life  for 
the  law  aira  tlie  pfospels  in  the  service  of  their  king, 
are  wont  to  receive  as  their  reward.  And  no  one 
went  through  greater  or  indeed  equal  labors  and 
troubles  than  did  this  most  Christian  and  obedient 
gentleman. 

*'  All  the  time,  most  powerful  sir,  that  his  high* 
ness  Don  John  was  in  the  castle  of  Namur — 
or,  at  way  rate,  most  of  the  time — he  PM^  in 
making  his  peace  with  God,  and  in  orclering  his 
worldly  afi&ors.  He  manifested  unto  me  many 
times  his  strong  wishes  therein,  entreating  me  to 
beseech  God,  by  the  merits  and  zeal  of  the  invinci- 
ble emperor,  his  father  and  master,  to  employ  his 
person  in  the  defence  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  to 
allow  him  to  die  before  he  should  do,  or  suffer  any- 
thing to  be  done,  which  should  ofiend  God  even  m 
the  smallest  matter.  He  even  said  more ;  that  he 
never  could  think  of  your  majesty,  bis  father  and 
master,  without  ardently  desiring  to  assist  in  the 
defence  and  spread  of  the  holy  Catholic  faith,  and 
in  enforcing  obedience  to  your  majesty,  who,  he 
bath  told  me  an  infinite  number  of  times,  was  his 
master,  his  father,  his  brother,  and  his  whole  wealth 
on  this  earth. 

**  Two  days  before  the  victory  of  Gemblours,  Don 
John  sent  for  me  and  told  me  that,  althou^rh  he  did 
not  then  intend  to  engage  the  enemy,  stfll  consid- 
ering the  many  chances  of  war,  he  desired  to  make 
a  general  conmssion  from  the  time  when  he  could 
first  lemember  to  have  had  the  use  of  reason. 
This  was  the  more  easy  for  his  highness,  from  the 
frequener  with  which  he  hath  attended  the  holy 
offices  of  the  church  since  he  hath  been  in  these 
parts ;  as  rarely  a  month  passed  that  he  hath  not 
communicated  and  confessed  twice — nay,  sometimes 
thrice.  Thus  on  that  night,  after  having  made  a 
clean  breast,  and  disposing  of  his  afiairs  as  if  he 
were  truly  about  to  render  an  account  unto  God  at 
that  momenta— as  in  fact  he  did  in  spirit — his  high- 
ness, with  an  appearance  of  deep  feeling  and  great 
humility  said,  as  he  walked  up  and  down  the  room, 
*  Reverend  father — ^in  order  that  you  may,  once 
for  all,  know  my  last  will  and  testament,  and  my 
wish  in  other  matters  besides  those  of  which  I  have 
lately  discoursed  while  I  was  at  your  feet,  and  that 
you  may  never  put  to  me  any  other  questions,  fur  I 
have  nothing  further  to  say— I  beg  you  will  observe 
these  three  matters: — Ist,  My  soul  I  commend 
unto  God,  and  to  my  father— 2d,  As  to  what  re- 
gardeth  my  bod^,  I  well  know  how  liule  it  availeth 
where  it  lie  until  the  day  of  judgment ;  but  I  wish 
you,  in  my  name,  to  entreat  his  majesty  the  king, 
my  master — loolanff  to  what  the  emperor  my 
father  requested  of  his  majesty,  as  well  as  to  the 
way  in  which  I  have  served  him — ^to  grant  me  this 
favor— that  my  bones  may  rest  somewhere  near 
those  of  my  father.  In  this  guise  mv  services  will 
be  amply  satisfied  and  recompensed.— 3d,  As  to 
these  old  rags  which  I  have  here,  I  know  not  hour 
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to  dkpoee  of  them ;  but  u  I  am  the  emperor's 
son,  and  the  emperor  recommended  me  as  such  to 
hia  maJMty,  and  as  I  die  in  his  majesty's  house, 
and  in  bis  service,  let  him,  like  a  true  rather  and 
master,  dispose  of  my  possessions — not  only  as  if 
tiiey  belonged  to  his  son,  but  to  his  servant  and 
slave :  and  I  would  do  the  same  were  the  whole 
world  mine.' 

**  Don  John  entreated  me  most  fervently  to  beg 
your  majesty,  in  consideration  of  this  his  expressed 
wish,  to  paidon  him  if  at  any  time  in  Italy  or  else- 
where he  hath  used  your  majesty's  moneys  more 
than  was  fitting.  He  said  rery  many  other  things 
to  the  same  effect,  the  which,  although  I  remember 
me  of  them,  I  will  not  write,  in  order  not  to  wring 
your  royal  heaxi  any  further ;  and  thus  in  that  same 
night  he  repented  lum  of  his  sins  with  as  much  fer- 
Tency  as  if  the  last  hour  of  his  life  had  actually 
eome,  desiring  to  have  some  opportunity  to  receive 
the  most  holy  sacrament  on  the  following  morning : 
this,  however,  was  not  possible  until  two  days  af^ 
that  most  femous  and  miraculous  yictory.  The 
Saturday  before  the  day  of  Pentecost,  while  we 
were  before  Philippevilfe— acting  upon  the  leave 
which  his  highness  had  formerly  given  me,  I  did 
entreat  him  almost  with  reproaches  not  to  place  a 
life,  80  useful  to  the  church  and  to  his  brethren,  in 
such  frequent  and  imminent  danger,  nor  to  take 
upon  himself  labors  to  which  his  bodily  strength 
was  unequal,  whatever  his  wishes  and  courage 
were.  His  highness  replied:  *  Reverend  fether, 
this  life  and  much  besides  I  owe  to  God,  and  to  the 
king  my  master,  to  whom,  as  I  have  ofXentimes  said 
and  now  repeat,  I  leave  my  bones  and  all  I  possess, 
should  I  die  here  in  his  territories.' 

**  On  the  first  of  Angust^-^or  I  pass  over  many 
details  in  order  not  to  weary  your  majesty — the 
night  before  his  hijg^hness  (who  is  in  heaven^  be- 
stirred himself  against  the  enemy  before  Malines, 
he  made  a  general  confession  of  his  sins,  placing 
himself  in  the  hands  of  God,  preparatory  to  receiv- 
ing the  most  holy  sacrament  on  tne  following  day ; 
confessing  again  afterwards,  and  saying  that  that 
was  a  good  testament  when  a  man  oommended  his 
soul  to  God,  his  body  to  the  company  which  he 
loved  best,  namely,  that  of  his  father  and  master, 
and  his  property  in  the  hands  of  him  who  knew 
better  than  he  bow  to  tsJce  the  burden  of  it.  And, 
in  truth,  his  highness  only  used  it  in  your  majesty's 
service. 

**  Finally,  the  second  day  on  which  he  sickened, 
he  said  that  although  the  physicians  declared  his 
malady  not  to  be  dangerous,  be  did,  nevertheless, 
feel  himself  exceeding  ill  and  worn.  But  what 
gave  him  infinite  pleasure  was  to  see  that  he  was 
so  poor  that  nothing  on  earth  could  prevent  him 
from  speedily  being  with  God,  more  especially  hav- 
ing his  lord  and  father  in  heaven,  and  on  earth 
your  majesty  as  his  lord  and  brother.  And  he  was 
most  confident  that,  if  his  affiiirs  were  left  in  your 
majesty's  hands,  they  would  have  that  end  and  suc- 
cess which  was  proper.  This  same  day  he  did  ask 
me  many  questions  touching  the  virtue  of  martyr- 
dom, desiring  to  have  some  share  of  its  merits,  giv- 
ing signs  of  his  having  many  timea  entreated  God 
for  martyrdom. 

*<  The  following  day,  the  85th  September,  he 
confessed  like  one  chosen  of  Grod,  telling  me  that 
he  knew  his  days  to  be  numbered,  and  that  his  only 
regret  was  the  little  he  had  done  for  the  service  of 
God  and  of  your  majesty ;  but  that  he  trusted  in 
God  and  in  the  Yirgfa  Mary,  that  they  would  take 
this  death  as  for  their  ^ory,  for  that  of  the  Catbo- 
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lie  church,  and  of  your  majesty,  and  for  God's  stf- 
yice ;  and  that  he  wished  to  make  the  world  under- 
stand that,  as  during  life  he  had  been  devoted  to 
the  church,  as  had  originally  been  his  father*s  wish, 
in  death  he  wished  to  be  so,  in  as  much  as  depend- 
ed upon  him.  He  besought  his  brother  and  master 
to  remember  him  of  his  servants,  to  whom  he  owed 
much  for  being  good  and  faithful  to  God,  to  himself, 
and  to  your  majesty :  and  very  many  of  them  were 
poor,  having  served  him  by  land  and  by  sea ;  nmny 
of  them,  moreover,  had  been  taken  away  from  their 
homes,  and  he  had  not  a  maravedi  wherewith  to 
pay  them  their  salaries,  which  had  been  owing  to 
them  for  some  time.  Your  majesty  was  also  to 
remember  his  highness'  mother,  whom  he  regarded 
and  loved  as  a  mother,  and  a  young  brother,  whom 
he  knew  to  be  such.  He  likewise  mentioned  other 
persons,  whose  names  in  due  time  I  will  make 
known  unto  jo%a  majesty.  His  highness  concluded 
by  saying,  *  since  on  earth  I  do  not  possess  an  acre 
I  might  call  my  own,  is  it  not  just,  reverend  father, 
that  I  should  desire  some  space  in  heaven  V  His 
highness  then  desired  that  Otavio  de  Gonzagua 
diould  have  the  command,  on  account  of  tlie  good 
will  which  he  saw  in  him  to  your  majesty's  afrairs, 
as  well  as  to  his  highness.  His  highness  ended  bj 
saying  that,*  if  he  were  not  deserving  of  having  his 
bones  placed  beside  those  of  his  lord  and  father,  he 
desired  to  be  buried  at  the  church  of  our  Lady  of 
Monserrat,  whom  all  his  life  through  he  held  in 
particular  afllection. 

'*  On  the  morning  of  Friday,  26th  September,  on 
my  going  to  see  him,  Don  John  complained  to  me 
that  Uie  physicians  had  used  force  to  compel  him 
to  drink  a  potion ;  this  annoyed  him  much,  as  he 
thought  it  would  interfere  with  his  receiving  the 
holy  sacrament.  On  my  telling  Don  John  it  was 
of  no  importance,  he  requested  me  to  inquire  of  the 
physicians  if  he  ran  any  risk  should  he  put  off  com- 
municating for  another  day,  or  if  he  lefl  it  even 
until  the  following  Sunday,  when  he  thought  to 
gain  the  jubilee.  The  physicians  told  him  that  his 
Dlness  was  not  so  dangerous  but  what  he  might 
put  off  receiving  the  holy  sacrament  till  then,  or 
even  later ;  and  therefore,  on  Sunday,  the  28th,  he 
reconciled  himself  with  God,  with  such  fervor,  that 
it  much  pained  me  to  see  the  pain  in  which  he  was, 
knowing  that  it  would  add  to  his  malady.  And 
while  I  was  performing  mass  in  his  room,  he  re- 
quested to  be  allowed  to  touch  the  fece  of  his  Grod, 
with  an  air  of  incredible  devotion,  saying,  *  Bring 
unto  me,  most  reverend  father,  the  visage  of  my 
God ;'  and  while  he  thus  uttered  words  of  such 
Christian  import,  he  received  the  most  holy  sacra- 
ment. And  on  being  asked  if  it  were  hb  pleasure 
to  receive  extreme  unction,  he  requested  it  with 
much  earnestness  as  a  very  precious  gifi  and  much 
to  be  desired. 

**  The  mass  over,  Don  John  named  the  Prince 
of  Parma  as  his  successor,  until  your  maj^ty 
should  be  pleased  to  appoint  some  one  else.  Two 
hours  afterwards  delirium  came  on,  and  nothing 
that  he  said  was  clear  save  when  he  talked  of  Goo. 
The  names  of  Jesus  and  of  our  Lady  were  men- 
tioned ;  and  when  he  was  told  to  take  or  to  do  thii 
in  their  name,  he  did  it  with  much  obedience  and 
willingness. 

**  I^n  John  passed  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  great 
trouble  and  pain,  and  he  wandered  in  his  mind, 
which  ran  upon  ordering  intrenchments  to  be  thrown 
up,  or  cavalry  and  ammunition  to  be  sent  here  and 
there,  saying  alway,  in  answer  to  every  question, 
that  iJius  it  concerned  the  servioej^  your  maj( 
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''  Thk  same  Tuesday  night  I  inquired  of  him 
l^hether  he  wished  to  have  the  sacrament  of  ex- 
treme unction  administered,  and  he  answered  as  if 
he  were  sufl^ring  no  pain  whatever — *  Yea,  father ! 
Jesus !  quick,  reverend  father !'  and  he  received  it 
with  an  appearance  of  prajing,  although  we  could 
not  distinguish  what  he  said,  as  he  did  not  speak 
clearly. 

**  Early  in  the  mominff  of  Wednesday,  the  1st 
0<ftober,  which  was  the  day  of  his  death,  and  about 
one  hour  and  a  half  before  his  decease,  I  asked  him 
if  he  wishe<{  to  hear  mass,  and  he  made  a  sign  with 
his  head  in  the  affirmative.  When  the  carpus  was 
raised,  they  who  were  standing  at  his  bedside  ad- 
vised him  of  it ;  and  although  his  eyes  were  shut, 
and  we  thought  that  his  senses  were  viranderinff, 
his  highness  mimediately  clasped  his  hands  togeth- 
er, and  hastUy  tore  off  uom  his  head  some  plasters 
and  a  cap,  the  better  to  adore  with  his  heart  that 
God  and  Saviour  whom  he  could  not  see  with  his 
eyes.  The  rest  of  the  time,  until  his  decease, 
which  took  place  at  about  one  o'clock  in  the  day, 
we  passed  in  helping  him  to  call  upon  the  name  of 
Jesus  and  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and  all  who  were 
present  were  filled  with  grief— although,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  were  reioioed  to  see  such  manifest 
tokens  of  the  glory  to  which  he  was  fast  attaining : 
and  thus  he  depaited  from  our  hands  without  a  sigh, 
like  a  bird  on  its  way  to  heaven. 

**  This,  most  powerful  sir,  was  the  end  .of  the  life 
of  this  son  and  servant  of  vour  majesty,  as  he  was 
wont  to  call  himself.  And,  as  &r  as  I  can  see,  for 
thirtjT  and  three  years  he  hath  performed  the  wish- 
es of  the  two  fathers  whom  he  had  in  this  life — 
that  is  to  say,  of  his  lord  and  father  the  emperor, 
and  of  your  majesty,  seeing  that  his  highness  hath 
informed  me  that  his  majesty  the  em^ror  wished 
him  to  be  in  holy  orders,  and  jotu  maj^ty  desired 
him  to  be  a  soldier.  But  his  highness,  like  an  obe- 
dient son,  died  as  poor  as  a  friar,  and  in  an  humble 
barrack  like  a  soldier ;  for  I  promise  your  majesty 
that  the  room  wherein  he  died  was  a  sort  of  garret 
over  a  stable,  that  in  this  he  might  imitate  the  pov- 
erty of  Christ ;  and,  without  doubt,  most  Christian 
sir,  for  four  or  five  months  before  his  death,  he  was 
constantly  occupied  in  works  of  charity,  piety,  and 
humility.  His  whole  pleasure  consisted  m  visiting 
the  sick— of  which  there  were  many  in  the  camp— 
and  in  acoompanjring  the  holy  sacrament,  giving 
these  wretched  men  charity  with  his  own  hami,  re- 
ceiving with  the  utmost  compassion  the  poorest  and 
most  wretched  soldiers,  until  he  could  procure  carts 
in  which  to  convey  them  to  the  hospital ;  constantly 
wging  me  to  see  that  in  the  hospitals  nothing  was 
wanting,  and  particularly  ordering  me  to  see  that 
the  sacraments  were  duly  adminiirtered  to  the  sick, 
that  none  should  die  without  this  great  comfort. 
He  appointed  a  separate  hospital  for  those  who  had 
contagious  disorders,  and  ohaived  me  to  see  that 
none  of  those  should  die  unanefod.  And  since  his 
holiness  gave  him  authority  to  name  some  one  as 
vicai^eneral,  to  have  full  power  in  all  matters  ec- 
clesiastical— whereof  I  understand  his  highness 
hath  informed  your  maiesty  by  means  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo — he  determined  to  root  out  of  the 
army  all  blasphemies,  oaths,  and  evil  doings,  and 
in  particular  the  sin  of  heresy,  promising  me  that 
he  would  not  favor  any  one,  even  if  he  were  espe- 
<nally  attached  to  h»  person  ;  and  he  punished  those 
who  sinned  in  this  manner  in  the  army  with  such 
vigor,  that,  at  the  end  of  three  montlis,  the  men, 
especially  the  Spaniards,  were  more  like  monks  in 
a  convent  than  like  soldiers  in  a  camp.    And  this 


most  excellent  prince  acted  in  such  a  manner,  thjt, 
now  when  the  soldiers  see  him  dead,  they  cannot 
but  believe  that  he  had  a  spirit  of  prophecy  touching 
his  death.  Nay,  they  do  say  that  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  them  as  if  his  death  were  after  the  manner 
of  m^,  but  that  he  flew  like  an  angei  of  heaven  op 
tohuGod. 

**  Otavio  Gomagua  performs  and  has  performed 
on  his  part  whatsoever  was  ordered  by  tne  Sefknr 
Don  John,  taking  advice  in  all  matters  of  the  Prince 
of  Parma,  and  waiting  like  all  of  us  to  receive  the 
commands  of  your  majesty,  whose  royal  person  may 
our  Lord  guard  and  prosper  for  many  years  to  come, 
as  is  most  necessary  for  the  church. 

**  From  Namur,  this  3d  October,  1578."« 

Don  John  died  in  the  fortress  commanding  the 
town  of  Namur ;  and  on  the  3d  October,  his  body, 
placed  on  a  bier,  covered  vrith  cloth  of  gold,  was 
conveyed  by  several  gentlemen  to  the  cathedral. 
Don  John  was  dressed  in  full  armor,  the  order  of 
the  Golden  Fleece  was  placed  round  his  neck,  and 
on  hb  head  was  a  plain  cramoisy  cap,  over  which 
was  a  crown  of  doth  of  gold,  covered  vrith  jewels ; 
his  fingers  likevrise  were  loaded  vrith  rings.  In 
this  guise  the  body  was  carried  forth,  escorted  by 
all  the  clergy  of  the  place,  by  several  monks  sod 
their  bishops.  All  the  assembled  crowd  shed 
tears,  and  made  loud  lamentation  as  the  cavalcade 
passed.  The  bier  veas  placed  on  a  raised  platform 
In  the  church,  and,  after  the  service  had  been  per- 
formed, the  corpse  was  lowered  into  a  vault  near 
the  high  altar,  where  it  remained  until  it  was  car- 
ried into  Spain  in  the  following  3rear. 

Don  John's  corpse  was  then  cut  into  three 
pieces,  and  placed  in  three  small  chests  lined  vrith 
blue  velvet,  the  better  to  enable  it  to  pass  secretly 
through  France.  On  the  18th  March,  1579,  the 
cavalcade  left  Namur,  and,  passing  by  Meziers  and 
Paris,  arrived  at  Nantes,  where  the  whole  party 
embariced,  and  reached  Santander  on  the  6th  May. 
On  the  SSd  the  funeral  procession  arrived  at  the 
monastery  of  Parreces,  five  leagues  from  Segovia, 
where  it  was  met  by  Busto  de  Villegas,  Bishop  of 
Avila,  by  Juan  Gomez,  the  alcalde  of  the  court, 
accompanied  by  some  alguazils,  by  twelve  of  the 
royal  chaplains,  and  other  people  belonging  to  the 
court.  The  three  portions  of  Don  John's  body 
were  now  joined  together  and  placed  in  a  coffin, 
covered  with  black  velvet;  on  the  outside  was 
sewn  a  cross  of  cramoisy  velvet,  upon  which  were 
emblazoned  golden  nails.  The  cofiin  was  made 
to  open  at  the  side,  in  case  any  desire  might  be 
expressed  to  see  the  dead  body  vrithin.  The  cav- 
aloMle  swelled  as  it  approached  the  monastery  of 
the  Esenrial,  where  it  arrived  on  the  evening  of 
Sunday,  the  94th  May,  1570,  accompanied  by  above 
four  hundred  men  on  horseback. 

We  vrill  now  follow  an  account  given  by  Fray 
Juan  de  San  Geronimo,  a  monk  of  the  Escurial^ 
of  what  h^pened  on  the  occasion.  It  seems  the 
monks  came  out  to  meet  the  proeession  :«- 

''And  because,'*  says  Fray  Juan  de  San  Gero- 
nimo, **  the  reverend  prior  was  absept  at  the  gen- 

"^  Doewmenim,  tosdClM  para  la  JSRMtiia  iff  AtpoHa 
voL  vU.,  pp.  847—867. 
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end  diapter,  holdea  this  year  of  1579  at  San  Bai^ 
tolem^  el  Real,  tke  Vicar  Fray  Hemaado  de  Tor- 
redllas  performed  the  offieee  in  his  stead,  and  went 
forth  with  the  ministera  in  their  full  canonioala :  all 
of  the  which  hahed  at  a  table,  o?er  which  was  a 
dais  of  rich  brocade,  raised  in  the  midst  of  the  prin- 
cipal cloister,  where  the  gentlemen  bearing  the  pafl 
placed  the  body.  The  choristers  immediately  beffan 
to  chant  the  ^SuirveniH  Sancti  Dn;^  whereupon  they 
all  returned  in  procession  to  the  church ;  and  these 
same  gentlemen  who  bore  the  corpse  on  their  shoul- 
ders placed  it  on  the  platform  which  had  been  raised 
for  it,  when  the  reverend  father  vicar  read  the  fu- 
neral oration  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  convent ; 
the  bishop  and  the  pall-bearers  being  ran^  round 
the  raised  platform.  When  this  was  finished,  the 
reverend  fathers  went  to  the  choir  to  sing  a  vigH, 
and  the  bishop,  with  his  company,  adjourned  for  a 
while  to  take  rest.  The  following  day,  which  vras 
the  25th,  high  mass  was  sunff,  the  bishop  assisting 
the  cboriatera  in  the  chcnr.  When  mass  was  over, 
the  monks  went  into  the  chapel  where  the  corpse 
was,  and  sang  the  responses,  accompanied  by  the 
organ,  while  the  monks  of  San  Lorenzo  answered 
them  in  recitative  without  music."* 

.  After  this  a  formal  ceremony  vhm  gone  through. 
Philip's  secretary,  Gastelia,  read  a  royal  order 
fiom  his  majesty,  directing  the  friars  of  the  con- 
vent of  San  Lorenxo  to  receive  the  body  of  his 
dear  brother,  the  most  illustrious  Don  John  of 
Austria.  Fray  Juan  de  San  Geronimo  thus  con- 
cludes his  account : — 

"And  after  the  reading  of  the  said  letter,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Don  John  let  down  the  corpse  into  the 
vault  which  had  been  prepared  for  it  unoemeath  the 
high  altar,  and  placed  it  among  the  other  corpses  of 
the  royal  family.  This  was  a&>ut  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  day.  After  this  eeremony  we  all  went  to  dinner.*' 

At  which  excellent  occupation  we  cannot  do 
better  than  leave  them. 


Fiom  thd  WesUniMtar  Rariew. 

1.  JBustratums  of  Instinct,  Mucedfrom  the  HMt$ 
of  British  Animals*  Bv  Jonathan  Couch, 
F.  L.  S.,  Member  of  the  Royal  Geological 
Society,  and  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Corn- 
wall, «c.  London :  John  Van  Voorst,  Pater- 
noster Row.    1847.    . 

S.  On  hutina.  A  Lectue  deliveied  before  the 
Dublin  Natural  History  Society,  November 
11,  1849.  Bv  Richard  Whatelt,  D.  D., 
Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Dublin :  BiXjIlashan. 
London:  OirandCo.    1847. 

AiTBR  all  that  has  been  written  by  naturalists 
and  philosophers  on  the  subject  of  Instinct,  Palsy's 
definition  of  that  foculty  is  perhaps  the  best  in 
fow  words  that  has  been  given.  He  says,  "  An 
instinct  is  a  propensity  prior  to  experience,  and 
independent  of  instruction  ;"  and  it  is  a  want  of 
attention  to  this  simple  proposition  that  has  led  to 
the  confounding  two  pcnrfectly  distinct  fiaLCulties — 
Instinct  and  Reason.  For  while  Instinct,  in  the 
words  of  Archbiriiop  Whately,  is  invariaUy  a 
blind  impulse  '*  towards  some  end  which  the 
agent  does  not  aim  at  or  pereeive,"  Reason,  on 

*Doaunmtos  inedilos  jmto  Is  JSBttoia  de  EtpnUa, 
#qL  vU.,  p.  266. 


the  other  hand,  may  be  said  to  lead  the  agent  to 
take  certain  steps  in  order  to  bring  about  some  end 
which  he  does  aim  at  and  perceive. 

It  is  the  confusion  of  ideas  above  spoken  of 
which  has  given  rise  to  a  denial  of  the  exercise 
of  reason  by  the  inferior  animals.  Man,  claiming 
for  himself  the  exclusive  possession  of  reason,  as 
raising  him  high  in  the  scale  of  being  above  *'  the 
beasts  that  perish,"  has  been  but  too  ready  to  refer 
aU  their  actions  to  the  *'  Uiod  impulse"  by  him 
named  instinct ;  but,  properly  studied,  how  many 
animal  actions  may  be  discovered,  which  by  no 
possibility  can  be  referred  to  "  a  propensity  prior 
to  experience,"  but  which  are  r^ily  explicable 
on  the  ground  of  their  being  the  result  either  of 
instruction  or  reflection !  It  is  undeniable  that 
domestic  animals  have  acquired  many  habiu  which, 
so  for  from  being  serviceable  in  a  wild  condition, 
would  rathor  have  unfitted  their  possessors  for  a 
life  passed  in  a  state  of  nature ;  certain  of  these 
habits  oonld  obviously  never  have  been  acquired 
without  tuition,  and  tuitioD  can  never  be  available 
without  mors  or  less  of  leaaon  to  act  upon.  It  is 
no  answer  to  this  to  say  that  the  lictions  of  oui 
domesde  animals  are  perpetuated  by  transmission 
firom  one  generation  to  another;  such  an  objeo- 
tion  does  not  do  away  with  the  primary  necessity 
for  the  possession  of  a  foculty  superadded  and 
superior  to  instiact,  on  the  part  of  their  progeni- 
tors, who,  by  mere  instinct,  would  never  have  been 
able  to  acquire  the  habits  they  have  transmitted 
to  their  ofibpring.  We  are  happy  to  find  our 
opinions  on  this  subject  supported  by  no  less  an 
authority  than  ArchtHshop  Whately,  who,  in  an 
admirable  little  woric  to  which  we  shall  oflen  have 
occasion  to  refer,  thus  clearly  distinguishes  be- 
tween Instinct  and  Reason  ss  the  causes  of  animal 
actions. 

^  "  When  I  speak  of  animal  instinct,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  I  include  man.  Man  possesses . 
instinct,  thouf^h  in  a  lower  degree  than  most  other 
animals ;  his  inferiority  in  this  Ming  compensated  by 
his  superiority  in  other  respects.  And  again .'  as  man 
possesses  instinct  in  a  lower  degree  tha^  the  brutes, 
so,  in  a  lower  degree  than  man,  brutes — at  least 
the  higher  brutes — possess  reason .  As  some  things 
felt  and  done  by  man  are  allowed  to  be  instinctive— 
as  hunger  and  thirst,  for  instance,  are  evidently  in- 
stincts—so  xoMny  things  done  by  brutes,  at  least  by 
the  higher  description  of  brutes,  would  be,  if  done 
by  man,  regarded  as  resulting  from  the  exercise  of 
leasott — ^I  mean  when  the  actiona  of  the  brute 
raring,  to  all  appearance,  from  the  same  impulse  as 
tne  rational  acts  of  man. 

"  In  many  instances  we  know  this  is  not  the  case. 
A  rana  builds  a  house  from  reason — a  bud  buildsanest 
firom  instinct ;  and  no  one  would  say  that  the  bird, 
in  this,  acted  firom  reason.  But,  in  other  instances, 
man  not  only  does  the  same  things  as  the  brutes, 
but  does  them  from  the  same  kind  of  impulse, 
which  should  be  called  instinctive,  whether  in  man 
or  brute.  And  again ;  several  things  are  done  by 
brutes^  which  are  evidently  not  instinctive,  but,  to 
all  appearance,  no  less  reasonable  than  human  acts  \ 
being  not  only  the  same  actions,  but  done  from  the 
same  impulse.  I  shall  not  at  present  inquire  what 
is  called  reason,  any  more  than  what  is  denominated 
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instinct.  I  would  only  say  tbat  seTeral  things 
which  are  allowed  by  every  one  to  be  acts  ot'  rea- 
son when  done  by  a  man,  are  done  by  brutes  man- 
ifestly under  a  similar  impulse — I  mean  such  things 
as  brutes  learn  to  do,  either  by  their  own  unaided 
experience,  or  as  taught  by  man.  Dodlity  is  eri- 
idently  characteristic  of  reason.  To  talk  of  an 
elephant,  a  horse,  or  a  dog,  doing  by  instinct  such 
things  as  it  had  been  taught,  would  be  as  absurd  as 
to  talk  of  a  child's  learning  to  read  and  write  by 
instinct. 

**  But,  moreoTer,  brutes  are,  in  many  instances, 
capable  of  learning  even  what  they  have  not  been 
taught  by  man.  They  have  been  found  able  to 
combine,  more  or  less,  the  means  of  accomplishing 
a  ceruin  end,  from  having  learned  bv  experience 
that  such  and  such  means  so  applied  would  con- 
duce to  it.  The  higher  animals,  of  course,  show 
more  of  reason  than  the  lower." — Lecture ^  p.  8. 

The  distinction  between  instinct  and  reason 
may,  we  think,  be  dearly  understood,  if  we  agree 
to  range  under  the  former  term  all  those  custom- 
ary habits  and  actions  which  are  common  to  afl  the 
individuals  of  a  species,  and  to  designate  by  the  lat- 
ter name  all  peculiar  adaptations  to  such  unaccua- 
tomed  circumstances  and  situations  as  in  any  way 
interfere  with -the  usual  routine  business  of  animal 
life.  Thus,  under  ordinary  circlmistances,  the 
honey-bee  will  go  on,  generation  after  generation, 
constructing  its  waxen  cells  upon  the  one  uniform 
plan  derived  from  its  ancestors,  and  which,  in 
turn,  will  be  transmitted  to  its  descendants.  But 
should  any  obstacle  interfere  with  the  regular  and 
accustomed  mode  of  working  ;  or  should  an  acci- 
dent disarrange  or  damage  any  portion  of  the 
structure  already  completed ;  the  insect  will,  in 
the  one  c^se,  promptly  vary  its  mode  of  working 
so  as  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  unwonted  ob- 
struction ;  and  in  the  other  will  as  promptly  set 
about  repairing  the  mischief.  The  regular  routine 
of  comb-making,  and  other  usual  avocations  pup- 
sued  by  the  bee,  properly  come  under  the  denom- 
ination of  instinct ;  the  unaccustomed  efforts  to 
accommodate  itself  to  an  unexpected  difficulty,  to 
overcome  an  obstacle,  perhaps  never  before  met 
with,  or  to  repair  the  effects  of  an  accident  for 
the  first  time  experienced,  we  should  consider  as 
being  dictated  by  reason. 

Among  birds,  many  beautiful  instances  are  on 
record  of  departure  fh>m  their  customary  instinct- 
prompted  modes  of  nidification.  Mr.  Conch  gives 
the  following  anecdote  of  a  martin,  whose  pro- 
ceeding was  certainly  the  result  of  the  exercise 
of  some  faculty  of  a  higher  grade  than  mere  in- 
stinct. 

*'  An  instance  is  remembered,  where,  from  some 
such  cause  of  suspicion  as  to  the  sta^lity  of  the 
edifice,  a  martin  had  recourse  to  the  wonderful  ex- 
pedient of  working  in  a  straw,  as  a  binding  beam, 
along  the  curve  of  the  structure  !  The  ends  were, 
it  seems,  secured  without  difficulty ;  but  the  effortM 
of  the  little  builder  to  bend  down  the  arch,  formed 
by  the  rising  of  the  middle,  were  in  vain ;  for, 
whenever  the  pressure  was  removed,  it  persisted  in 
maintaining  its  elasticity.  The  baffled  bird  glanced 
about,  as  u  in  contemplation  of  the  dlfficuhy,  and 
teemed  ready  to  receive  any  suggestion  whiofa 


might  be  offered,  till,  tired  of  watchro^  the  invariar 
ble  result  of  so  many  efforts  made  m  vain,  the 
observer  walked  on.  Returning  an  hour  or  two 
afterwards,  the  little  architect  was  observed  to  have 
resented  to  the  only  plan  which  could  be  efi^ual ; 
he  had  left  the  ends  free,  which  thus  projected  a 
little  from  the  mortar,  and  the  structure  was  com- 
plete at  last."— p.  216. 

In  the  above  case  of  the  martin,  the  influence 
of  both  instinct  and  reason  must  be  recognised  :  by 
the  one  fumlty  the  bird  was  prompted  to  build  its 
nest ;  by  the  other  it  was  taught  both  the  necessity 
of  deviating  from  its  usual  plan  of  building,  and 
the  only  method  of  subduing  a  refractory  adjunct ' 
and  rendering  it  subservient  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  employed. 

A  similar  combination  of  the  influence  of  instinct 
and  reason  is  evinced  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
bird  named  in  the  foUowing  extract ;  likewise  from 
Mr.  Couch's  volume. 

**  The  nest  of  the  holm  thrush  (  TStrdus  visdvorus) 
is  also  sometimes  modified  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  evidentlv  from  a  calculation  of  what  the 
bulk  and  weight  of  the  expected  ^oung  ones  may  re- 
quire. Its  usual  site  for  building  is  among  the  firmer 
brandies  of  a  tree,  with  little  regard  to  concealment ; 
where,  trusting  to  the  support  afforded  by  those  di- 
verging branches,  it  does  not  follow  the  example  of 
its  kindred  spedes  in  strengthening  the  edifice  with 
a  lining  of  plaster.  On  one  occasion,  however,  an 
otherwise  excellent  situation  in  a  pear-tree  lay  under 
the  inconvenience  of  having  too  wide  a  space  be- 
tween two  out  of  the  four  surrounding  props ;  and 
this  portion  of  the  structure  was  acbordingly  the 
only  part  that  was  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
a  firm  layer  of  day." — ^p.  810. 

Mr.  Conch  also  gives  two  beantifnl  examples  of 
the  exercise  of  reason  or  reflection  on  the  part  of 
the  water-ouzd,  (Gndus  aquaticus,)  a  little  bird, 
allied  to  the  thrushes,  which  builds  near  rapid 
streams.  We  would  gladly  quote  the  passage  in 
full,  but  it  would  occupy  too  much  space.  In 
both  instances  the  bird  constructed  her  nest  near  a 
road,  along  which  there  was  frequent  passing  of 
people. 

Among  quadrupeds,  instances  of  the  exerdae 
of  this  superior  fieunilty,  in  addition  to  the  perform- 
ance of  actions  from  the  mere  instinctive  prompt- 
ings of  animal  nature,  espedally  among  the  domea- 
ti<9ited  species,  so  frequently  occur,  that  no  one 
can  be  at  a  loss  to  call  to  mind  many  cases  in  point. 
The  cat  fumishes  three  examples  so  much  to  the 
purpose,  that  we  offer  no  apology  for  introducing 
them.  The  first  is  rdated  by  Dr.  Whately  in  hit 
lecture,  from  personal  knowledge. 

'*  This  cat  lived  many  ^ears  in  mj  mother's  fam- 
ily, and  its  feats  of  sagacity  were  witnessed  by  her, 
my  sister,  and  myse]^  It  was  known,  not  merely 
once  or  twice,  but  habitually,  to  ring  the  parlor  bell 
whenever  it  wished  the  door  to  be  opened.  Some 
alarm  was  exdted  on  the  first  occasion  that  it  turned 
bell-ringer.  The  family  had  retired  to  rest,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  the  parlor-bell  waa  rung 
violently;  the  sleepers  were  startled  from  their 
repose,  and  proceeded  down  stairs  with  poker  and 
tongs,  to  interrupt,  as  they  thought,  the  predatory 
movement  of  some  burglar.    But  they  were  agree- 
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•My  wiipriied  to  disooTer  that  the  bell  had  been 
rung  by  pussy,  who  freqneotly  repeated  the  aet 
wheneTer  she  w        '  " 


p.  10. 


>  wanted  to  get  out  of  the  parlor."-^ 


The  seeond  example  we  quote  firom  Mr.  Couoh's 
'  Illustrations."    He 


'*  There  was,  within  my  knowledge,  in  the  house 
of  my  parentage,  a  small  cupboard,  in  which  were 
kept  milk,  butter,  and  other  requisites  for  the  tea- 
table  ;  and  the  door  was  confined  with  a  lock,  which, 
from  age,  and  frequent  use,  ooold  be  easUy  made 
to  open.  To  ssto  trouble,  the  key  was  always 
kept  in  the  lock,  in  which  it  revolved  on  a  verjr 
slight  impulse.  It  was  often  a  subject  of  remark 
that  the  door  of  this  cupboard  was  found  wide  open, 
and  the  milk  or  butter  greatly  diminished,  without 
any  imagmable  reason,  and  notwithstanding  the 
persuasion  that  the  door  had  certainly  been  legu- 
brly  locked ;  but  it  was  accident  that  led  to  the 
detection  of  the  offender.  On  watching  carefully, 
the  cat  was  seen  to  seat  herself  on  the  table ;  and 
by  repeated  patting  on  the  side  of  the  bow  of  the 
key.  It  was  at  last  made  to  turn,  when  a  slight  pull 
on  the  door  caused  it  to  move  on  its  hinges.  It  had 
proved  a  fortunate  discovery  for  puss  for  a  long  time 
before  she  was  taken  in  the  fiict." — ^p.  196. 

We  ourselves  once  knew  a  fine  cat  which  was 
in  the  habit  of  lifting  the  latch  of  the  back-kitohen 
door  of  a  house  in  the  country,  and  of  pushing 
open  the  door,  whenever  he  wished  to  get  in  firom 
his  rambles  in  the  garden.  Jumping  up,  puss 
would  catch  and  hang  by  the  bow  of  the  latch  with 
one  paw,  while  with  the  other  he  would  puU  down 
the  lever  so  as  to  raise  the  latch  within ;  and  this, 
perhaps,  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  if 
the  door  happened  to  be  shut  at  the  time  ingress 
was  required. 

It  will  be  readily  granted  that  ringing  bells  and 
opening  doois  form  no  part  of  the  ordinary  avoca- 
tions of  feline  life,  however  convenient  such  acts 
may  prove  to  the  individuals  practising  them. 
These  actions  cannot  therefore  be  considered  as 
pioperiy  coming  under  the  denomination  ofmMiineUf 
since  they  were  evidently  performed  under  the  im- 
pression Uiat  certain  consequences  would  foUow  the 
adoption  of  such  expedients;  the  animals  were 
therefore  acting  rationally,  since  in  all  the  oases 
rehued  they  were  **  acting  with  a  view  to,  and  for 
the  sake  of,  some  end"  which  was  perceived  by 
them.  On  the  case  first  named,  Dr.  Whately 
makes  the  following  just  observations,  which  readily 
apply  to  all ;  the  dog  referred  to  is  described  as 
having  performed  an  action  equally  indicative  of 
the  exercise  of  refieetion. 

*'  Here  are  two  clear  cases  of  acts  done  by  a  cat 
and  dog,  which,  if  done  by  a  man,  would  be  called 
reason.  Every  one  would  admit  that  the  actions 
were  rational — not,  to  be  sure,  proceeding  from  a 
very  high  exertion  of  intellect ;  but  the  dog  at  least 
rationally  jumped  into  the  stream  at  a  distance 
higher  up  nom  the  boat,  into  which  he  wished  to 
get,  because  he  found  that  the  stream  «vould  thus 
carry  him  to  it,  instead  of  from  it ;  and  the  cat  pulled 
the  parlor  bell,  because  she  had  observed  that  when 
it  was  rung  bjr  the  femily,  the  servant  opened  the 
ioor.    It  is  quite  clear  that  if  such  acts  were  done 


by  man,  they  would  be  regarded  as  an  exercise  of 
reason ;  and  I  do  not  know  why,  when  performed 
by  brutes,  evidently  by  a  similar  mental  process,  as 
fiur  as  can  be  judged,  they  would  not  bear  the  same 
name.  To  roeak  of  a  cat's  having  an  instinct  to 
pull  a  bell,  when  desirous  of  going  out  at  the  door, 
or  of  an  elephant's  lifting  up  a  cannon,  or  beating 
down  a  wall,  at  his  driver's  command,  by  instinct, 
would  be  to  use  words  at  random." — p.  10. 

In  order  therefore  to  determine  whether  a  given 
act  performed  by  an  animal  is  the  result  of  instinct 
or  of  reason,  we  shall,  for  the  most  part,  be  able 
to  draw  an  accurate  conclusion  if  we  can  leam 
whether  the  act  in  question  is  one  habitually  and 
undeviatingly  performed  by  all  the  individuals  of  a 
species  under  similar  circumstances,  or  is  only  in- 
duced for  the  express  purpose  of  overcoming  some 
obstacle,  or  of  obtaining  some  end  desiderated  by 
the  individual  animal. 

Turning  now  to  llr.  Couch's  volume,  we  are 
compelled  to  express  our  regret  that  an  authcv, 
who  is  evidently  a  most  accurate  observer,  and,  we 
are  fully  aware,  an  industrious  collector  of  fects 
oonnected  vrith  natural  history,  should  be  so  in- 
competent to  reason  upon  the  fects  observed.  His 
book  contains  a  great  number  of  interesting  aneo- 
dotes,  but  strung  together  without  method,  and 
interspersed  with  observations  whidi  have  often 
little  or  no  bearing  upon  the  fiicts  they  are  intended 
to  explain.  As  a  sequel  to  Prisdlla  Wakefield's 
*'  Instinct  Displayed,"  the  book  is  a  good  book 
enough,  and  ftill  of  pleasant  reading  withal,  as  the 
extracts  already  given  will  have  shovm ;  but  as  a 
work,  one  object  of  which  is  "  to  point  out  the 
path  by  which  a  better  knowledge  may  be  acquired 
of  the  intellectual  existence"  of  animals,  it  is  a 
complete  feilure. 

In  the  chapter  on  "  Instmct,  and  the  mode  of 
studying  it,"  vrith  which  the  volume  opens,  Mr. 
Couch  goes  into  some  elaborate  arguments,  the 
object  of  which  would  appear  to  be  to  prove  that 
instinct  is  a  feeuhy  not  enjoyed  by  the  lower  ani- 
mals in  common  with  those  of  a  higher  organixa- 
tion.  We  have  read  this  chapter  with  great  atten- 
tion, but  must  confess  ourselves  utteriy  unable  to 
discover  at  what  step  in  the  ascending  scale  of 
animal  organixation  Mr.  Couch  would  place  the 
first  appearance  of  instinct.  That  he  does  not 
recognixe  its  existence  up  to  a  certain  point  is 
evident  from  the  following  passage  with  which  the 
chapter  ( 


<*  To  acquire  an  accurate  idea  of  the  intrinsic 
nature  of  the  feculty  termed  Instinct,  it  vrill  be 
recfuisite,  first,  to  notice  the  conditions  of  living 
existenoe  below  it  (!)  in  the  scale  of  nature ;  in 
order  that,  by  tracing  the  successive  manifestations 
of  the  increasing  feculties,  we  may  understand  the 
precise  station  which  this  fecultv  occupies  in  the 
ascending  scale,  and  the  means  through  which  its 
operations  are  developed." — p.  1. 

This  "  ascending  scale"  has  proved  to  our  author 
a  veritable  sliding  scale,  and  one  upon  which,  had 
he  been  vrise,  he  would  never  have  ventured  hit 
reputation.     His  fiounderings,  in  the  unlucky  at- 
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tempt  to  trace  the  progieas  of  sentibility  and  organ- 
ization from  monad  np  to  man,  irresistibly  remind 
OS  of  the  upward  flight  of  a  certain  personage 
through  chaos,  as  described  by  Milton ;  with  this 
difiereoce,  however,  that  the  one  OTentoally  si 
ceeds  in  extricating  himself,  while  Mr.  Couch's 
futile  attempts  to  feel  his  way  only  make  *'  con- 
fusion worse  confounded."  He,  for  example, 
commences  his  inquiry  with  the  study  of  "the 
structure  and  functions  of  those  creatures  which 
possess  the  simplest  organization,  and  which  are 
consequently  lowest  in  the  order  of  existence ;" 
pnd  he  goes  on  to  say : — 

'*  It  cannot  be  affirmed  of  these  that  they  have 
any  actions,  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  word ;  and 
their  functions  are  the  simplest  results  of  the  oom- 
position,  or  structure  of  their  tissue,  quickened  into 
mdependent  existence  by  the  endowment  of  life ;  by 
which  we  mean  that  ultimate  principle  that  to  a 
living  entity  is  what  gravity  is  to  a  dead  mass,  but 
whose  real  nature  has  eluded  the  researches  of  the 
inquirer  in  both  cases.  The  whole  duty  of  the  ex- 
istence of  these  creatures  appears  to  be 

'—to  draw  nutrition,  propagate,  and  rot;' 

and  the  only  faculty  with  which  they  seem  to  be 
endued  for  this  purpose,  is  what  Biohat  has  denom- 
inated {organic  sensibility,  and  Dr.  Fletcher,  irrita- 
tioo."— p.  9. 

We  omit  all  the  author's  elaborate  reosonmgs 
upon  endosmose  and  the  other  functions  of  the  sim- 
ple tissue  composing  the  animals  formmg  itoB  first 
step,  and  proceed  a  few  pages  onward,  where  we 
find  it  stated  that — 

"  The  next  ascending  step  in  the  scale  of  exist- 
ence is,  when  organic  sensibility,  or,  as  it  may  be 
more  property  termed,  irritability,  is  added  to  the 
former  ooodiuon." — p.  7. 

Turning  back  to  p.  9,  we  find  that  "  the  former 
condition"  here  alluded  to,  is  already  stated  to  be 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  organic  sensibility 
or  irritation — another  name  for  irritability ;  so  that 
the  second  step  cannot  be  said  to  have  made  any 
great  advance  upon  the  first,  except  in  havingre- 
ceived  a  double  measnre  of  the  same  quality.  This 
looks  a  little  like  confusion  of  ideas :  but  at  p.  17, 
we  meet  with  what  has  the  appearance  of  being  a 
fiat  contradiction.     There,  Mr.  Conch  says : — 

**  There  are  no  living^  beings  in  which  this  fiicnlty 
of  irritability  or  excitability  exists  alone ;  but  there 
are  families  in  which  no  (Mher  addition  besides  this 


is  made  to  the  principle  that  first  eame  under  onr 
eoosideration." 

Be  it  reipembered,  that  animals  oooupying  the 
first  step  of  the  *'  ascending  scale"  of  being,  are, 
at  p.  9,  said  to  be  actuated  by  **  organic  sensibil- 
ity" or  irritation  alone  ;  that  to  this  sensibility,  in 
the  second  step,  is  added  more  "  organic  sensfl)!!- 
ity"  or  irritability,  and  nothing  else,  at  p.  7  ;  and 
now,  at  p.  17,  we  are  told  that  "  there  are  no  liv- 
ing beings  in  whick  this  feonlty  of  irritability  or 
excitability  exists  alone."  Truly,  if  it  were  Mr. 
Coueh's  object  to  mystify  his  sobjeot  and  his 
leaders  at  the  same  time,  we  must  eonfeas  that  he 


has  succeeded  to  admiration.  The  more  etpeoMSij 
as,  at  p.  179,  we  find  the  firfkming  passage,  which 
completely  contradicts  what  has  been  said  in  the 
introductory  chipter  in  reference  to  the  performance 
of  certain  conditions  of  animal  life,  by  some  power 
little  removed  from  a  mere  mechanical  action  of 
the  lowest  organized  tissues  : — 

**  Amonff  the  lowest,  in  point  of  excellency,  of 
the  emanations  of  instinct,  is  the  sensation  of  hun- 
ger, and  the  craving  for  food — an  impulse  common 
to  all  sensitive  creatures,  whereby  ttiey  are  insti- 
gated to  the  exertion  of  a  variety  of  faculties,  which 
partake  alike  of  the  nature  of  instinct  and  reflec- 
tion. 

*'  And  the  mode  of  securing  this  object  b  in  each 
race  and  species  skilfully  varied  to  suit  the  necessity 
of  their  case.  If  the  proceeding  be  less  elaborate 
in  the  more  limited  intellect,  it  is  not  the  less  ap- 
propriate to  the  nature  of  the  creature  to  be  sup- 
pUed." 

That  this  really  is  univerBslly  applicable,  as  Mr. 
Conch  observes,  "  to  a2/  sensitive  creatures,"  high 
and  low,  is  indisputable ;  and  the  remark,  we  ap- 
prehend, also  applies  to  all  other  instinctive  actions, 
without  exception. 

Bttt,  leaving  this  hidd  introdoetory  chiqrter  and 
its  oontradictions,  we  will  endeavor  to  disoover  if 
there  be  any  and  what  step  in  the  scale  of  organ- 
ized being,  where  the  presence  of  instinct,  as  the 
term  ought  to  be  underrtood,  is  not  displayed  by 
the  actions  of  animals.  In  this  inquiry  we  will 
reverse  the  plan  pursued  by  Mr.  Couch,  and  com^ 
mence  with  animals  (excluding  man)  usuafly  con- 
sidered to  stand  highest  in  the  scale  of  organization ; 
and  omitting  afl  disqoimtions  npon  the  nature  and 
functions  of  tissues  and  organs,  we  shafl  confine 
ourselves  to  the  plan  of  adducing  a  few  examples 
of  actions  performed  by  certain  memben  of  each 
family  in  succession. 

No  one  will  venture  to  deny,  that  either  mam* 
roals  or  birds,  the  two  highest  sub-kingdoms  of  the 
vertebrate,  are  actuated  by  the  fkcnlty  termed  in- 
stinct, in  the  perfmmance  of  afl  the  important 
functions  of  life.  Mammals,  by  instinct,  allay 
their  feelings  of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  oontinue 
their  kind ;  and  some,  as  the  beaver,  ahnost  ^>- 
proach  the  boundaries  of  reason  by  the  skill  dis- 
played in  constructing  a  habitation.  Birds  instinct 
ively  provide  the  ''procreant  cradle"  for  their 
expected  oflbpring,  and  in  many  oases  actually 
collect  for  their  young  certain  descriptions  of  food 
which  the  parent  birds  are  not  in  the  habit  of  par- 
taking of,  and  which,  when  they  have  no  femilies 
to  provide  for,  and  are  catering  for  themsdves,  they 
would  pass  by  unheeded.  Passing  on  to  reptiles, 
no  more  striking  instanoe  of  their  being  actuated 
by  instinct  need  be  adduced  than  that  of  the  young 
boa  eonstrictor  mentioned  by  Mr.  Conch.  This 
animal,  although  six  feet  kng,  and  with  a  capacity 
of  javrs  and  ^roat  sufiknent  to  allow  of  its  swal- 
lowing a  much  larger  prey,  went  through  the  pre- 
liminary process  of  cmshing  a  pigeon  in  its  folds 
before  socking  it  in.  "  The  interposed  portion  of 
this  proceeding,"  says  Mr.  Cooeh,  "  ^>peaied  ts 
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be  eDtirely  unneoeonry,  so  far  u  ooncerned  its 
capacity  of  swallowing  this  prey  ;  but  it  seemed  to 
be  metmctwely  WMtooidMe ;  and  the  age  ^  the 
creature  was  dedsiTe  to  show  that  it  could  ncTer 
have  preriously  had  an  opportunity  of  practising  it 
on  any  animal  that  by  its  bulk  coidd  have  rendered 
80  complex  an  operation  necessary."  Here  then' 
we  have  a  clear  case  of  the  impulse  of  "  a  propen- 
sity prior  to  experience.'* 

From  the  nature  of  the  medium  inhabited  by 
fishes^  it  is  more  than  probable  that  numerous 
manifestations  of  instinct  among  them  escape  our 
observation.  Thebr  migrations  are,  however,  well 
known  to  be  undertaken  in  obedience  to  an  in- 
stinctive impulse  compelling  them  to  seek  proper 
localities  for  the  deposition  of  their  ova.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  bnpolse,  many  fishes,  as  the 
salmon,  frequently  overcome  the  roost  formidable 
obstacles ;  but  it  has  been  reserved  for  naturalists 
of  the  present  day  to  confirm  a  still  more  vronder- 
fhl  display  of  instinct  in  these  animals,  with  whidi 
the  ancients  appear  to  have  been  acquainted,  though 
treated  as  fabulous  by  their  successors.  We  allude 
to  the  construction  of  a  nest  by  certain  species  of 
fish  for  the  reception  of  their  ova,  a  fiict  which 
has  been  observed  and  verified  by  Mr.  Ckmch  him- 
self;  the  following  accounts  we  give  fipom  his 


*'  It  is  the  opinion  of  naturalists,  that  however 
powerfully  the  reeling  of  love  to  their  ofllpring,  and 
the  mixture  of  reason  with  instinct  in  the  develop- 
ment of  it,  is  diifosed  among  animals  of  the  land, 
nothing  of  the  kind  exists  among  fishes ;  and  that 
the  utmost  extent  of  the  care  bestowed  by  them  in 
increasinif  and  multiplving  their  kind  oonsisis,  as  in 
the  familiar  instaiipe  of  the  salmon,  in  covering  over 
the  spawn  at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  in  a  furrow  of 
the  soil  which  itself  has  made ;  or  in  depositing  it 
in  some  situation  which  shall  expose  it  to  the  i^u- 
enoes  of  light  and  air. 

'*  The  ancient  naturalists,  Oppian  and  Aristotle, 
were,  however,  of  a  difilerent  opmion ;  and  the  lat- 
ter, more  particularly,  asserts,  probably  on  the  au- 
thority of  fishermen,  that  some  fishes  are  in  the 
habit  of  forming  nests,  in  which  they  d^osit  and 
watch  over  their  spawn.  But  this  suppoAtion  of 
the  father  of  systematic  Natural  History  \aa  been 
alighted  as  without  foundation,  by  more  modem 
naturalists ;  and  it  is  only  recently  that  a  claim  has 
been  re-advanced  in  favor  of  this  instinct  in  fishes. 
It  is  not  a  little  extraordinary  that  the  species  for 
which  this  dahn  has  been  made  are  those  vrith 
which  we  might  have  been  most  familiariy  acquaint- 
ed, and  our  ignorance  of  their  habits,  thmfore,  can 
only  have  proceeded  from  inattention. 

"  The  first  minutely-recorded  observation  of  this 
habit  is  found  in  a  little  magazine, '  The  Youth's 
Instructor,'  for  the  year  1834 ;  and  though  the  wri- 
ter is  clearly  unacquainted  with  Natural  llistory  as 
B  science,  lus  observations  bear  much  of  the 
seter  of  truth,  and  may  be  easily  either  corroborated 
or  set  aside  as  untrue  b]^  those  who  are  more  favor- 
ably placed  for  observation.  *  The  prickle-fish : — 
in  a  large  dock  for  shipping  on  tiie  river  Hiaroes, 
thousands  of  these  fish  were  bred  some  years  ago ; 
and  I  have  often  amused  myself  for  hours  by  ob- 
serving them.  While  muhitudes  have  been  enjoy- 
ing themsdvee  near  the  shore,  in  the  wann  son- 
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shine,  others  hacve  been  busily  enmed  in  makmff 
their  nests,  if  a  nest  it  may  be  caltod.  It  consisted 
of  the  very  minutest  pieces  of  straw,  or  sticks,  the 
exact  color  of  the  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  wa- 
ter, on  which  it  was  laid :  so  that  it  was  next  to  an 
impossibility  for  any  one  to  discover  the  nest, 
unless  they  saw  the  fish  at  work,  or  observed  the 
egffs.  The  nest  is  somewhat  lltrger  than  a  shilling, 
and  has  a  top  or  cover,  with  js  hole  in  the  centre, 
about  the  size  of  a  very  small  nut,  in  which  are  de- 
posited the  eggs,  or  spawn.  This  opening  is  fre- 
quently conceded  by  diawinff  small  firaeinents  over 
it ;  but  this  b  not  always  3ie  case.  Many  times 
hsTe  I  taken  up  the  nest,  and  thrown  the  eggs  to 
the  multitude  around,  which  they  instantly  devoured 
with  the  greatest  voracity.  These  ^gs  are  about 
the  aiie  en  poppy  seeds,  and  of  a  bright  yellow  col- 
or;  but  I  have  at  times  seen  them  almost  black, 
which  I  suppose  is  an  mdication  that  they  are  ap- 
proaching to  life.  In  making  the  nest,  I  observed 
that  the  fiah  used  an  unusual  degree  of  force  when 
conveying  the  material  to  its  destination  When 
the  fish  was  about  an  inch  from  the  nest,  it  sud- 
denly darted  at  the  spot,  and  left  the  tiny  fragment 
in  its  place ;  after  which  it  would  be  engaged  for 
half  a  minute  in  adjusting  it.  The  nest,  when 
taken  up,  did  not  separate,  out  hung  together,  like 
a  piece  of  wood.'  "—p.  849. 

The  following  most  interestbg  account  of  the 
nidification  of  fishes  originally  appeared  as  a  oom- 
munieation  to  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall, 
from  the  pen  of  the  author's  son,  Mr.  R.  Q.  Couch, 
and  was  subsequently  republished  in  the  "  Zoolo- 
gist." As  the  author  himself  has  verified  the 
greater  part  of  his  son's  observations,  their  accu- 
racy may  be  depended  on. 

''  'During  the  summers  of  1842  and  1843,  while 
searching  for  the  naked  moUusks  of  the  county,  I 
occasionuly  discovered  portions  of  sea-weed  and  the 
common  coralline  {CoraUina  officinalis)  hanging 
from  the  rocks  in  pearnBhaped  masses,  variously 
intermingled  with  each  other.  On  one  occasion, 
having  diserved  that  the  mass  was  verj  curiously 
bound  together  by  a  slender  silken-lookmg  threadi 
it  was  torn  open,  and  the  centre  was  foimd  to  be 
occupied  by  a  mass  of  transparent  amb^-cdored 
ova,  each  lieing  about  the  tentn  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter. Thouffh  examined  on  the  spot  vrith  a  lens, 
nothmg  could  be  discovered  to  indicate  their  char* 
acter ;  the^  were,  however,  kept  in  a  basin,  and 
dafly  supfdied  with  sea-water,  and  eventndly  proved 
to  faie  the  ]roung  of  some  fish.  The  nest  varies  s 
great  deal  in  size,  but  rardy  exceeds  six  inches  in 
fength  or  fouriDches  in  breadth ;  it  is  pear-shaped, 
and composedW  sea-weed,  or  the  common  coralline, 
as  thej  nang  suspended  firam  the  rodt.  They  are 
brought  together,  without  being  detached  from 
their  places  of  grovrth,  by  a  ddicate  opaque  white 
thread.  This  thread  is  highly  elastic,  and  very 
mndi  resembles  silk  both  in  ^pearance  and  tex« 
ture ;  this  is  brought  round  the  plants,  and  tightly 
iMuds  them  together,  jdant  after  plant,  till  the  ova, 
which  are  deposited  eariy,  are  completely  hidden 
from  view.  This  silk-like  thread  is  passed  in  all 
directions  through  and  around  the  mass  in  a  ver^ 
complicated  manner.  At  first  the  thread  is  semi- 
fiuid,  but  by  exposure  it  solidifies,  and  hence  oon« 
tiaois  and  bmds  the  substances  forming  the  nest  so 
dosdy  together  that  it  is  able  to  withstand  the  vio- 
lenoe  of  the  sea,  and  may  be  thrown  carelesdy  about 
without  deangement^  In  the  centre  axe  deposited 
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the  ova,  rery  siinilar  to  the  masses  of  frog^^pawn 
in  ditches.' 

*' '  Some  of  these  nests  are  fonned  in  pools,  and 
are  consequently  always  in  water ;  others  are  fre- 
quently to  be  found  lletween  tidemarks,  in  situsr 
tions  where  they  hang  dry  for  several  hours  in  the 
day ;  but  whether  in  the  water,  or  liable  to  hang 
dry,  they  are  always  watched  by  the  adult  animal. 
On  one  occasion  I  repeatedly  Tisited  one  every  day 
'or  three  weeks,  and  invanably  found  it  guarded. 
On  several  occasions  I  laid  tfcie  eggs  bare,  by  re- 
moving a  portion  of  the  nest,  but,  when  this  was 
discovered,  great  exertions  were  instantly  made  to 
re-cover  them.  By  the  mouth  of  the  fish  the  edffes 
of  the  opening  were  again  drawn  together,  and  other 
portions  torn  from  their  attachments,  and  brought 
over  the  orifice,  till  the  ova  were  again  hid  mm 
view.  And  as  ^reat  force  was  sometimes  neoe»- 
sary  to  efl^t  this,  the  fish  would  thrust  its  snout 
into  the  nest  as  far  as  the  eyes,  and  then  jerk  back- 
wards till  the  object  was  efi^9cted.  While  thus  en- 
gaged it  would  suflfer  itself  to  be  taken  in  the  hand, 
but  repeUed  any  attack  made  on  the  nest,  and  quit- 
ted not  its  post  so  long  as  I  remained ;  and  to  those 
nests  that  were  left  dry  between  tide-marks,  the 
g[uardian  fish  always  returned  mxh  the  returning 
tide,  nor  did  they  quit  their  post  to  any  great  dis- 
tance, till  again  carried  away  by  the  receding  tide. ' " 
—p.  354. 

The  same  gentleman  states  that  he  has  observed 
another  kind  of  nest  which  showed  *'  considerably 
less  skill  in  the  fabrication,  but  more  perseverance 
and  continued  energy.  These  were  formed  of  the 
common  coralline,  forced  into  a  cavity  or  crevice 
of  a  rock :  but  as  the  coralline  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  last-described  nests  is  sometimes 
not  to  be  found  within  one  or  two  hundred  feet,  it 
must  be  gradually  gathered  and  brought  from  a 
distance ;  and  as  the  quantity  is  large  it  shows  an 
intelligence  and  perseverance  truly  wonderful." 

After  these  interesting  particulars  of  the  oxia- 
tenoe  of  such  a  habit  in  a  class  of  animals  where 
least  it  could  have  been  suspected  to  exist,  it  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  adduce  any  further  prooft 
of  the  presence  of  the  particular  fiiculty  we  claim 
for  them,  especially  as  Mr.  Couch  himself  admits 
an  "  instinctive  care  of  their  progeny  in  fishes." 
We  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  mention  the 
peculiar  means  of  defence  provided  in  the  electric 
eel,  and  the  torpedo,  as  vrell  as  the  armature  of 
spines  furnished  with  the  same  object  to  many 
other  fishes.  -^ 

"  The  torpedo,  (  T.  nobiKana  and  its  congeners,) 
conscious  of  being  without  the  spines  which  consti- 
tute the  means  of  defence  of  most  of  the  natural 
frmQy  to  which  it  belongs,  when  only  just  excluded 
from  the  egg,  displajrs  the  will  to  exert  the  same 
[electric]  nower ;  and  none  of  the  creatures  fur- 
nished with  it  are  known  to  resort  to  any  other.  It 
is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  several  speoies  of 
fishes  which  possess  a  formidable  arrangement  of 
^ines,  are  yet  furnished  with  them  in  such  aitusp 
tioAS,  and  with  the  points  so  directed,  as  to  appear 
the  least  likely  to  be  effective  against  an  adversary ; 
and  yet,  when  brought  into  operation,  some  sud^ien 
motion  shows  how  well  acquainted  they  are  with 
the  uses  of  which  they  are  susceptible.  This  is 
well  exemplified  in  the  spines,  in  many  instanofiw 


curiously  incurvated  or  notched,  of  shailcs  and  ray* 
fishes;  m  some  of  which  these  organs  are  so 
arranged  as  if  to  render  them  incapible  of  inflicting 
an  injury ;  and  yet,  by  some  peculiarity  of  action, 
these  fishes  are  formidable  enemies  to  those  who 
venture  to  attack  them .  Sticklebacks,  (  GasttroUei,\ 
also,  and  probably  the  Scad,  (Caranx  trackurus,} 
employ  their  spines,  and  even  their  lateral  plates,  in 
lacerating  such  of  the  scaly  tribe  as  seek  to  injure 
them."— p.  73 


We  have  frequently  observed  the 
of  defence  resorted  to  by  the  fi:esh-water  perdi, 
which,  lying  temptingly  near  the  surfiboe  of  the 
water,  as  if  to  invite  attention,  will  erect  the 
spiny  rays  of  its  dorsal  fin,  and  severely  lacerate 
the  hand  of  any  one  incautiously  attempting  to 
seise  it. 

We  now  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  a  new 
order  of  beings,  retaining  no  trace  of  the  vertebral 
column  characteristic  of  the  four  great  groups  we 
have  just  been  speaking  of,  and  which,  instead  of 
possessing  an  internal  framevrork  of  bones  on 
which  their  bodies  are  modelled,  are  cased  in  m 
homy  or  membranous  suit  of  armor,  which  serves 
as  the  external  support  for  their  muscles,  as  well 
as  a  protection  to  the  internal  tissues  and  organs. 
Insects  fiimirii  some  of  the  most  striking  instances 
of  instinct  that  can  be  found  in  the  whole  animal 
kingdom ;  though  Mr.  Couch  somewhat  miaecoent- 
ably  dismisses  thom  by  merely  quoting  a  few 
descriptions  of  extraordinary  migrations  of  what  he 
terms  "  a  class  of  animals,  ui  which  the  modes  of 
proceeding,  and  the  motives  which  lead  to  them, 
are  so  obscure  as  to  preclude  any  attempt  at 
explanation."  Many  of  the  proceedings  and 
motives  of  insects  are  doubtless  obseore ;  but  far 
more  are  so  deariy  expressed  that  '*  he  who  runs 
may  read."  Some  insects,  for  example,  under 
the  impulse  of  providing  for  that  ofligpring  which 
the  parents  are  never  to  behold,  after  constructing 
a  suitable  habitation  in  which  to  deposit  their  egga, 
with  an  admirable  instinct  are  actually  at  great 
pains  to  furnish  ^e  larder  with  such  food  as  the 
young  one  win  stand  in  need  of  on  its  exclusion 
from  thi  egg,  and  so  placed  as  to  be  readfly  acces- 
sible the  moment  it  is  required.  Nor  is  the  nature 
of  this  food  less  a  proof  of  instinct  than  the  fact  of 
its  being  stored  up :  in  some  cases  it  is  of  a  vege- 
table nature ;  in  others,  a  living  caterpUlar,  belong* 
ing  to  some  other  species,  is  seiied  by  the  parent 
insect,  rendered  insensible,  but  not  killed,  (whi«^ 
would  defimt  the  object,)  by  a  puncture  from  the 
sting  of  its  captor,  and  conveyed  to  the  nest 
wherein  the  egg  is  to  be  deposited.  Every  one 
has  observed  the  caterpillar  of  the  common  cabbage 
butterfly  apparently  brooding  upon  a  heap  of  yellow 
eggs.  Thk  aflbrds  a  beautiful  illustration  of 
instinct  on  the  part  of  a  small  black  fly  which 
deposits  its  eggs  within  the  body  of  the  living  cat- 
erpillar. The  young  grubs,  when  evolved  from 
the  egg,  feed  upon  the  internal  tissues  of  their  vic- 
tim, instinctively  avoiding,  however,  to  attack  any 
vital  part,  since  the  premature  death  of  the  cater- 
,  pillar  would  ensure  their  own  destruction.     At 
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engtfa  the  time  approaehes  for  the  paruites  to  take 
apon  themaelYea  a  new  ooodition  of  insect  life, 
namely,  that  which  immediately  precedes  their 
perfect  winged  condition ;  at  the  same  period,  the 
w«terpillar  infested  by  them  instinctiyely  seeks  oat 
some  spot  wherein  it  also  may  pass  throagh  the 
corresponding  state  of  inactivity,  preliminary  to  its 
appearance  as  a  winged  denixen  of  the  air.  No 
sooner,  however,  has  it  attached  itself,  than  the 
grubs  contained  in  its  body  make  their  exit  thxoogh 
the.skin ;  each  spins  its  own  little  cocoon  of  yellow 
silk,  wherein  to  await  its  final  change.  These 
cocoons  are  collected  together  beneath  the  body  of 
the  caterpillar,  which,  being  now  in  too  exhaiXBted 
a  condition  to  pass  mto  the  chrysalis  state,  speedily 
dies,  while,  after  a  short  period,  the  parasites  break 
from  their  cocoons  and  become  perfect  insects,  in 
their  turn  seeking  for  new  yiotims. 

Whoever  has  paid  attention  to  the  manners  of 
insects,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  understand  many  of 
their  *'  modes  of  proceeding"  or  "  the  motiTes 
which  lead  to  them."  The  intention  of  the  sflken 
cord  by  which  the  caterpillar  of  many  bntterflies 
secures  itself  to  a  perpendicular  wall  previously  to 
becoming  a  chrysalis,  cannot  be  misunderstood. 
Nor  can  we  &il  to  understand  the  intention  of  the 
coat  of  armor  formed  around  itself  of  small  stones, 
shells,  or  bits  of  stick,  by  the  larva  of  the  Phry- 
ganea ;  the  use  of  the  paper  manufactured  by  the 
wasp  ;  of  the  waxen  cells  and  store  of  honey  pro- 
vided by  the  bee ;  of  the  covering  of  down  stripped 
from  its  own  body  by  the  female  of  the  gypsy  oooth, 
with  which  its  mass  of  eggs  is  protected  from  the 
severity  of  winter ;  these  are  all  equally  easy  of 
comprehension  ;  and  no  one  at  all  acquainted  with 
these  interesting  creatures  and  their  habits  will 
venture  to  deny  them  the  possession  of  instinct, 
nor,  in  some  cases,  of  a  certain  amount  of  reason 
either.  For,  as  Mr.  Couch,  in  the  main  accu- 
rately observes,  though  with  a  slight  confusion  of 
terms  at  the  outset,— 

**  The  simplest  instinct  will  vary  its  proceedings 
according  to  circumstances ;  and  the  smallest  glim- 
mering of  reason  will  direct  it  to  modify  ^hese  pro- 
ceedings according  to  situation,  and  as  they  may 
best  lc»d  to  the  desired  result.  In  many  creatures 
of  the  land  this  variation  is  of  common  occurrence, 
and  is  not  only  directed  according  to  a  change  of 
circumstances,  but  sometimes  seems  to  be  under  no 
better  influence  than  caprice.  The  daubers,  a  genus 
of  North  American  wasps,  to  save  themselves  the 
labor  of  building  a  cell,  hate  been  known  to  make 
use  of  a  small  bottle,  closing  the  orifice  with  day ; 
and  the  mason  bees,  (  Ojmt«,)  which  usually  deoosit 
their  eggs  in  holes  dug  by  themselves  in  walls  or 
sand-banks,  will  embrace  the  opportunity  of  saving 
themselves  labor,  by  employing  for  the  same  pur- 
eUofasnail.^'— ] 


pose  the  empty  sheU 


-p.  858. 


The  next  grand  group  in  a  descending  order, 
comprises  the  molluscous  and  the  vermiform  ani- 
mals, under  the  general  name  of  moUusks.  Here 
we  lose  both  the  internal  bony  skeleton  of  the 
vertebrated  animals,  and  the  external  crustaceous 
oovenng  of  the  Articulata,  the  typical  members  of 
the  group  being  preeminently  soft-bodied ;  whence 


the  name.  Among  the  higher  orders  of  this  group 
we  find  the  cuttle-fish,  the  Argonauta  or  paper 
nautUus,  and  the  pearly  nautilus,  each  of  which 
presents  us  with  an  instance  of  instinct  acting  for 
the  preservation  or  the  convenience  of  the  animal. 
Ytom  a  very  early  period,  naturalists  have  been 
aware  of  the  power  exercised  by  the  cuttie-fish, 
when  in  danger,  of  expelling  a  black  fluid  ^  in  suf- 
ficient quantity,  when  mingled  with  the  surround- 
ing water,  to  bide  the  animal  from  its  pursuers. 
This  fluid  is  secreted  by  a  singular  organ  connected 
with  the  intestine ;  the  animal  is,  moreover,  fur- 
nished with  pairot-like  jaws,  put  in  motion  by 
powerful  muscles,  well-developed  salivary  glands, 
several  stomachs,  and  a  large  liver;  all  indicating 
not  only  that  the  instinctive  feeling  of  hunger  is 
habituaUy  experienced,  but  that  the  means  of  allay- 
ing that  feeling  are  amply  provided ;  while  the 
apparatus  connected  with  the  secretion  and  expul- 
sion of  the  inky  fluid  is  expressly  formed  to  enable 
an  otherwise  defenceless  animal  to  exerciBe  its 
instinctive  demand  for  self-preservation  in  the  man- 
ner most  consistent  with  its  mode  of  life  and  organ- 


The  mteresting  poetical  fiction  connected  with 
the  argonaut  or  paper  nautilus,  wherein  it  is  repre- 
sented as  sailing  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  its  fra- 
gile shell  forming  the  hull  of  its  vessel,  the  two 
expanded  membranous  arms  being  erected  and  act- 
ing as  sails,  while  the  six  tapering  arms  were  used 
as  oars,  has,  for  ages,  rendered  that  animal  an ' 
object  of  interest ;  and  notwithstanding  that  these 
particulars  have  been  proved  fictitious,  recent 
researches  into  its  true  history  have  shown  the 
mollusk  to  be  no  less  deserving  consideration  firom 
its  every-day  actions,  than  firom  the  exploded  func- 
tions poetically  ascribed  to  it.  From  the  excessive 
thinness  of  the  beautiful  shell,  to  which,  by  the 
way,  the  animal  has  no  muscular  attachment,  and 
its  extreme  firagility,  it  is  constanUy  liable  to  frac- 
ture by  being  tossed  about  at  the  mercy  of  the 
waves.  When  this  happens,  and  it  is  no  unusual 
occurrence,  the  animal  instinctively  repairs  the 
fracture  by  a  new  deposition  of  shcdly  matter  to 
the  broken  portion,  by  means  of  the  membranous 
mantie.  This  circumstance,  observed  in  a  number 
of  argonauts  kept  in  confinement  in  an  open  cage 
sunk  in  the  sea  in  the  Bay  of  Messina,  by  Madame 
Power,  removed  the  doubts  of  naturalists  as  to  the 
animal  being  really  the  architect  of  its  own  habita- 
tion ;  since  the  regular  increase  in  the  sixe  of  the 
shell  to  correspond  with  the  growth  of  the  animal 
was  witnessed,  as  well  as  the  power  of  repairing 
the  abell  when  broken  either  intentionally  or  acci- 
dentally. 

The  shell  of  the  Argonauta  contains  but  one 
spiral  cavity,  into  which  the  animal  can  wholly 
withdraw  itself.  When  by  the  growth  of  its  body 
the  animal  finds  its  habitation  too  small  fi>r  it,  like 
other  moUusks  it  has  the  power  of  increasing  its 
dimensions  by  successive  additions  of  shelly  mat- 
ter to  the  outer  edge.  In  an  allied  member  of  this 
family,  however,  the  enlargement  of  the  shell  it 
efifeeted  by  a  much  more  elaboiate  process.     Ex 
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tenaUj,  the  shell  of  the  penrlj  Daatflos  hat  noth- 
ing more  TemarkiUe  in  its  appetnnoe  thin  that 
of  the  common  guden  suail ;  but  a  longitudinal 
section  shows  it  to  be  intemallj  dinded  into  a 
nnmber  of  chambers  by  transverse  partitions  of 
shell  J  matter,  the  outer  chamber  being  the  largest ; 
and  this  contains  the  body  of  the  animal,  the  re- 
mainder being  unoccupied.  The  animal  maintains 
a  oonnection  with  all  the  chambers  by  means  of  a 
membranous  tube,  called  a  siphunde,  which  passes 
down  through  a  perforation  near  the  centre  of  each 
partition.  When  it  becomes  necessary  to  enlarge 
the  shell  to  accommodate  it  to  the  growth  of  the 
animal,  the  latter  not  only  adds  firesh  layers  of 
shelly  matter  to. the  outer  edge,  so  as  to  enlarge 
the  chamber  in  which  it  resides,  but  at  the  same 
time  constructs  a  new  partition  across  the  inner 
part,  below  its  body,  so  as  to  form  an  additional 
chamber.  So  that  the  number  of  chaa^bers  in  the 
shell  of  the  pearly  nautilus  Tsries  according  to  the 
age  of  the  indiyidual. 

This  habit  of  forming  diambers  in  the  shelly 
corering  of  the  mollusks,  is  not  confined  to  the 
higher  members  of  the  fiunily  ;  but  is  also  prac- 
tised, though  from  a  dififerent  cause,  by  some  of 
the  more  simply  organised  individuals.  In  the 
case  of  the  water-clam,  (SpondyUu  variuiy)  a  bi- 
valve nearly  allied  to  the  common  ojrster,  and 
which,  like  the  oyster,  is  attached  by  the  outer 
snr&ce  of  the  lower  valve  of  its  shell  to  some  ex- 
traneous body,  when  the  animal  happens  to  be 
developed  beneath  the  overhanging  ledge  id  a 
coral  reef,  or  in  a  situation  where,  having  no 
power  <^  locomotion,  it  would  run  the  risk  of 
being  overgrown  by  the  coral,  it  resorts  to  the  ex- 
pedient <^  carrying  forward  its  dwelling^hamber 
by  a  series  of  new  formations  of  shelly  matter, 
so  as  always  to  keep  its  respiratory  and  nutrative 
apparatus  on  a  level  with  the  surrounding  loo- 
phytes.  A  longitudinal  section  of  these  shells 
exhibits  sometimes  as  many  as  fourteen  sudi  cham- 
bers, separated  from  eadi  other  by  stout  and  reg- 
ularly formed  partitions.  The  common  oyster, 
when,  from  a  deficiency  of  food,  its  body  has 
shrunk  so  as  no  longer  to  fill  the  interior  of  the 
shell,  will  form  a  new  layer  of  nacre,  and  thus 
adapt  the  cavity  to  its  changed  condition  by  adding 
a  chamber  in  the  rear  of  its  diminished  body. 

In  the  next  grand  *group  of  animated  nature, 
the  Radiata,  we  reach  the  lowest  types  of  organ- 
isation, among  which,  if  at  any  part  of  the  scale 
of  being,  we  should  be  most  warranted  in  looking 
for  evidences  of  the  entire  absence  of  animal  in- 
stinct A  few  examples  of  actions  evidently  pe^ 
formed  under  the  impulse  of  that  innate  sensation 
which,  independently  of  instruction,  insures  both 
the  preservation  of  the  individual  and  the  continu- 
ance of  the  species,  will  however  demonstrate  that 
in  its  proper  sense,  these  lowly  beings,  equally 
with  man,  are  subject  to  the  promptings  of  in- 
stinct. 

Beginning  with  the  (»der  Echinodermata,  or 
those  radiated  animals  whose  integtmient  is  cov- 
eted with  spines  or  prickles,  we  find  among  them 


the  star-fishes,  (Aatenaitt^)  whose  beauty  and  synu 
metry,  as  Professor  Forbes  well  observes,  have 
*'  attracted  the  attention  of  such  observers  of  na- 
ture as  dwelt  by  the  searside  from  a  very  early 
period."  These  members  of  the  Echinodennata 
are  adduced  by  Mr.  Couch,  as  examples  exhibiting 
the  earliest  manifestations .  of  a  true  nervous  sys- 
tem ;  and  these  nmmals,  he  continues,  '*  though 
seemingly  very  inert,  and  destitute  of  intelligence, 
diq»1ay  some  sagacity  in  the  discovery  and  choice 
of  food,  as  well  as  hi  the  manner  of  seeking  it ; 
and  are  liaUe  to  variations  of  habit  in  the  dififin' 
ent  seasons  of  the  year."  At  the  extremity  of 
eadi  ray  in  the  true  stax^hee  is  a  small  red  point, 
connected  with  the  nervous  cord  of  the  ray,  and 
protected  by  a  circle  of  spines,  capaMe  of  being 
expanded  or  dosed  at  the  will  of  the  animal; 
these  points  are  believed  to  be  organs  of  vision, 
which  belief  is  strengthened  by  its  being  diserved 
that  the  star-fishes  take  cogninnce  of  food  placed 
at  a  short  distance  from  them.  In  their  move- 
ments firom  place  to  place  they  seem  to  avoid  ob- 
stacles lying  in  their  path  ;  and  from  all  observa- 
tion they  doubtlesB  perform  various  actions  under 
the  influence  of  the  instinctive  impulse. 

Among  the  Echinodermata,  progression  is  ef- 
fected by  means  of  suckers  and  spines ;  the  star> 
fishes  or  Asteriads  employ  the  former  exdu- 
sivdy ;  the  sea-urchins,  or  Echinid«,  progress 
by  means  of  the  joint  action  of  their  suckers  and 
spines.  Profbosor  Forbes  observes,  that  **  many 
sea-urohins,  soch  as  live  on  hard  surfaces,  moor 
themselves  also  by  means  of  the  suckers,  and 
thus  adhere  very  firmly  to  the  rocks,"  and  con 
tinues: — 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  all  the  Echi 
noderms  provided  with  these  suckers,  they  serve 
not  merely  for  progression ;  the  lower  we  descend 
in  the  soue  of  ammal  nature,  (and  equally  in  the 
vegetdile  kingdom,)  the  more  functions  do  we  find 
performed  by  one  organ.  But  observe  a  livinr 
star-fish,  or  a  living  Holothuria,  and  see  what  ef- 
fective organs  of  progression  these  soft,  flexible, 
weak-lookmff  tubes  are.  I  have  seen  an  Echinus 
miliaria,  a  Spatangus  purpureus,  and  an  Amphi- 
dotus  roseus,  all  walk  along  the  bottom  and  np  the 
sides  of  a  dish  of  talt  water  by  means  of  their  in- 
ferior tentacula ;  and  the  first  mentioned  aochorfd 
itsdf  by  extending  and  bendiuff  its  superior  suck- 
ers, so  as  to  resch  the  bottom  of  the  dish." — ^*'  His- 
tory of  British  Starfishes,"  p.  144. 

The  psssage  above  quoted  will  show  by  what 
means  the  common  sesrurdiin,  or  sea-egg,  (Eeh 
nu$  jpAora,)  is  enaUed  to  perform  a  not  unusu^ 
fisat,  related  by  Bfr.  Couch,  who  says  that  this 
animal,  *' though  apparently  destitute  c<  every 
sense  or  possibility  of  regarding  external  objects 
by  sight  or  hearing,  will  travel  up  the  rods  of  a 
crab-pot,  enter  the  opening,  descend  within,  mount 
again  to  the  bait,  and  sdect  the  particular  one 
that  pleases  it  best ;"  this  is  ahnost  an  act  of 


Among  the  Crustacea,  there  is  a  fomily  of 
crabs,  nsmed  Paguride,  or  hermit-erabs,  which, 
instead  of  being  entirdy  cased  It  armor,  as  an 
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the  odier  msmben  of  the  dees,  h«re  merely  the 
dawB  enoloeed  in  the  ueaal  cakaieous  eoTdc^, 

'  the  thorax  being  lees  firm,  and  the  thdoateia  quite 
naked.  Many  of  theee  crabe  defend  their  aoft 
tails  by  taking  np  their  abode  in  empty  umvalTe 
ehells,  to  the  interior  of  which  they  attach  them- 
aeWes  by  a  socker  placed  at  the  extiemity  of  the 
taO,  and  only  quit  their  hahitatioa  whea  the  in- 
ereaae  in  aiie  of  their  own  bodies  renders  it 
necessary  to  look  o«it  ibr  a  new  domicile.  Among 
the  Radiata  is  a  species  <^  rery  simple  organisar 
tioo,  which  resorts  to  a  similar  expedient  for  the 
protection  of  its  soil  body,  with  an  additional  dis- 
play of  ingenuity  not  erinoed  by  the  crab.  Pm- 
fessor  Forbes  Uius  describes  the  habit  of  this 

'  eieature,  which  he  has  named  the  SheU-beaiing 
Sipnneolns  (SipmtaUus  Bemkardms)  :•— > 

**  The  species  [of  the  ffenus  Sipnncalus]  bory  in 
sand,  or  in  the  crevices  of  rocks,  or,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom of  the  carious  animal  before  us,  adopt  the 
shells  of  dead  univalve  Testacea  for  a  house  and 
home,  afler  the  manner  of  the  hermit-crab.  The 
Sipanculus  would  appear,  however,  to  be  of  a 
less  changeable  disposition  of  mind  and  body  than 
its  crustacean  analogue,  and  when  once  securely 
housed  in  a  shell,  to  make  that  its  permanent 
habiution.     Whether  the  egf  w  originally  de- 

r'ted  in  the  future  habitation  of  the  animal, 
some  wonderful  instinct,  or  is  only  developed 
when  lodged  by  the  waters  in  such  a  locality,  or 
whether  the  parent  Siponculus  bequeathes  the 
chosen  lodging  of  its  caudal  termination  to  its 
eldest  bom,  and  so  on  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, a  veritable  entaiied  property,  we  know  not  at 
present ;  but  the  inquiry  is  a  most  interesting  one, 
and  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  experimental 
zoologist.  The  Sipunculus  is  not,  however,  con- 
tent with  the  habitation  built  for  it  by  its  molluscan 
predecessor ;  it  exercises  its  own  architectural  inge- 
nuity, and  secures  the  entrance  of  its  shell  by  a 
phster-work  of  sand,  leaving  a  round  bole  in  the 
centre  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  the  protrusion 
of  iti  trunk,  which  it  sends  out  to  a  grcnt  length, 
and  moves  about  in  all  directions  with  great  fi^ili- 
ty."—"  British  Starfishes,"  p.  252. 

Professor  Forbes  figures  one  of  theee  animals, 
which  had  taken  up  its  quarters  in  an  empty  pev^ 
iwinkle-shell.  Nothing,  we  think,  can  more 
clearly  demonstrate  the  pteeenee  of  an  instiootive 
impnbe  towards  self'piesoifatkni  in  this  lowly 
•aimal  than  the  proceedings  above  detailed.  Air 
lew  that  the  Pagums  is  impelled  by  instinet  to 
choose  an  empty  shefi  for  the  protection  of  its 
lender  abdomen,  and  the  same  motive  most  be 
granted  to  aotnale  the  Sipunealttt  in  perfonning 
a  similar  action  for  a  like  purpose.  Nor  in  either 
eaae  can  we  see  any  other  motive  than  tbait  which 
directs  the  beaver  in  the  oonstradion  of  the  hab- 
itation which  is  to  serve  as  a  sheher  for  himself 
and  his  progeny. 

Ilie  labors  of  the  coral-polypes  afford  very  strik- 
ing examples  of  the  exerdse  of  instinct,  while  they 
exhibit  the  wonderful  results  of  the  oombined  efibrts 
of  numerous  minute  animals,  which,  individually, 
axe  comparatively  peweiiess,  and  their  organiza- 
tion very  simple.  In  the  formation  of  the  im- 
mense coral  reefo  and  islands,  the  natural  instinct 
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of  these  little  antmak  Isnds  them  to  baOd  with 
the  greatest  rapidity  to  the  windward,  or  most 
exposed  side  of  their  edifice,  leaving  the  side  least 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  waves  to  be  last 
completed.  Their  labora  are  also  instinctively 
confoied  to  low-wateinnark,  below  which  they  do 
not  build.  Mr.  Darwin  has  recorded  in  his  journal 
mneh  valoalde  information  respecting  the  little  ar- 
chitects and  their  wooderiul  structures. 

Even  among  the  Infosoria,  the  thonghtliil  ob- 
must  recognize  the  infinenoe  of  instinct 
when  he  views  their  varied  movements  and  the 
elaborate  apparatus  with  which  many  of  these 
minute  ereatuies  sre  provided  fat  the  purpose  eC 
securing  their  food.  In  the  words  ef  Dr.  Bfan- 
tdl,- 

**  No  organs  of  progressive  motion,  snmlar  lo 
those  of  hosts,  biros,  <a  fishea,  are  obeervaMe  in 
these  beings;  yet  they  traverse  the  wster  with 
rapidity,  without  the  aid  of  limbs  or  fins ;  and 
though  many  species  are  destitute  of  eyes,  yet  all 
possess  an  accurate  perception  of  the  presence  of 
other  bodies,  and  pursue  and  capture  their  prey 
with  unerring  purpose." 

As  has  already  been  explained  in  this  Review,* 
these  various  motions  are  performed  by  means  of 
minute  hair-like  filaments,  termed  dlia,  which 
cover  and  fringe  the  bodies  of  the  Infusoria  ;  and 
we  quote  an  accurate  and  spirited  description  of 
their  movements  from  Dr.  Carpenter's  "  Zoology." 

*' These  movements  are  extremdy  various  in 
their  character  in  difierent  species ;  and  when  a 
number  of  dissimilar  forms  are  assembled  in  one 
drop  of  water,  the  spectacle  is  most  entertaining. 
Some  propel  themselves  directly  forwards,  with  a 
velocity  which  appears  (when  thus  highly  msgni- 
fied)  hke  that  of  an  arrow,  so  that  the  eye  can 
scarcely  follow  their  movement ;  whilst  others  drag 
their  biodies  slowly  along,  like  the  leech.  Some 
make  a  fixed  point  of  some  portion  of  the  body, 
and  revolve  around  it  with  g^at  rapidity  ;  whifet 
othera  scarcely  present  any  appearance  of  animal 
motion.  Some  move  forwards  by  an  unifovm  series 
of  gentle  nnduhrtions  or  vibntieos ;  whilst  others 
seem  to  perform  consecutive  leaps,  of  no  small  ex- 
tent compared  with  the  size  of^  their  bodies.  In 
short,  there  is  no  kind  of  movement  which  is  not 

Sractued  by  these  animalcules.  They  have  evi- 
ently  the  power  of  steering  clear  of  obstacles  in 
their  course,  and  of  avoiding  each  other  when 
swimming  in  ckise  proximit]f .  By  what  kind  €i( 
sensibility  the  wondeifiil  nremsion  and  aeouracv  of 
their  movements  is  guided,  is  yet  very  doubtfal." 

The  mode  in  which  these  eiHa  subserve  the  pur- 
pose of  proenring  food  may  best  be  understood  by 
studying  the  habits  of  the  common  wheel  aaimal- 
enle,  {JMfar  9uig9ri9,)  which,  from  its  activity, 
and  the  variety  of  its  movements,  is  one  of  the 
meet  interesting  of  microeeopie  objects.  This  spe- 
cies, at  its  anterior  extremity,  is  furnished  with 
two  sets  of  cilia,  disposed  in  circles,  forming  what 
are  termed  the  wheels ;  these  sre  capable  of  being 
folded  up  and  retracted  within  the  body  <^  the  crea- 
ture. When  desirous  of  procuring  food,  the  Roti- 
fer fixes  itself  by  the  extremity  ef  its  telescope- 

*No.  90,  October,  1846. 
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like  tail,  and  proCrodes  iha  dKa  fiom  the  opposite 
extremity ;  by  the  vibration  of  the  cilia,  which  is 
contiaiied  or  aoapeilded  at  the  will  ef  the  aamnal, 
the  appearance  of  a  perfect  rotation  is  prodneed, 
which  has  the  eiket  of  oreating  rapid  currents  in 
Ae  sdrronndinf  flnid.  A  sort  of  whirlpool  is 
caused  by  each  wheel,  and  this  brings  towards  the 
mouth  minate  animaloalss  and  other  bodies  ioat- 
ing  in  its  neighborhood,  many  of  which  an  drawn 
into  the  gullet,  while  others  are  rejected  and  car- 
ried off  bya  return  current.  This  proceeding  has 
been  Mkened  by  Spallannni  to  that  of  a  whale, 
which,  hafing  driven  a  dmal  of  herringn  into  « 
bay,  by  repealed  blows  of  his  taM,  produces  a  whirl- 
pool of  considerable  extent  and  rapidity  of  motioa, 
whereby  the  herrings  are  projected  into  the  melith 
of  their  pursuer.  If  this  prooeedisg  on  the  part 
of  the  whi^  be  the  resak  of  instinct,  so  must  it 
also  be  eouMdered  when  practised  by  tfie  animal- 
cule ;  the  object  being  the  same,  and  the  means 
resorted  to  for  securing  it  similar. 

It  would  seem  that  both  this  beautiful  creature 
and  its  near  aUy,  Hydatina  senta,  together  with 
some  at  least  of  the  polypes,  enjoy  a  considerable 
power  of  selection  in  r^ard  to  their  food.  A 
species  of  the  latter  ftmily,  Bowerbankia  densa, 
about  half  an  inch  in  length  when  fully  expanded, 
is  so  transparent,  that  the  whole  of  its  structure 
and  the  actions  of  its  organs  may  be  seen  through 
its  integuments.  Like  the  two  Infusoria,  the  polyp 
attaches  itself  by  its  lower  extremity ,  and  protrudes 
its  tentaeula,  which,  like  the  cilia  of  the  former, 
axe  ranged  vound  its  mouth,  and  seem  to  be  com- 
pletely under  the  eontiol  of  the  individual ;  these, 
when  put  in  motion,  prednoe  a  current  of  water, 
which  brings  the  Tarious  substances  floating  in  it 
to  the  entrance  of  the  mouth.  As  in  the  Infbsoria, 
some  of  these  matters  are  received  into  the  gizzard, 
while  others  are  rejected  ;  the  gizzard,  as  in  them, 
is  furnished  with  teeth,  which  triturate  the  food 
before  it  passes  into  the  stomach ;  all  these  aetions 
present  a  curious  analogy  between  animals  belong- 
ing to  two  classes  of  diifetent  degrees  of  evganm- 
tion ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  but  for  the  extreme 
minuteness  of  many  of  the  other  Infusoria,  numer- 
ous other  actions  would  be  observed,  which  in 
combination  with  those  already  recorded,  would 
remove  all  tieubt  as  to  their  being  as  certainly  under 
the  influence  <^  iostanet  as  animals  of  a  much  higher 
grade. 

ThB  loweet  poiitisa  hi  the  soale  of  a^ttated 
bebgs  seems  to  be  oeeupied  by  organisms  which 
mady  natufaUsto  have  been  rather  in4diiied  to  place 
with  plants ;  amoagst  these,  the  most  oonspieaoas 
ate  the  sponges  and  their  allies.  When  studied 
in  a  living  stale,  a  constant  and  rapid  cireulation 
of  water  through  thdr  tissiie  is  almoat  the  otly 
action  by  which  the  existence  of  life  in  these  sim- 
ple beings  is  manifested.  The  water  enters  by 
the  smaller  orifices,  traverses  the  smaller  cavities 
of  the  apongy  structure,  and  is  eventually  expelled 
by  the  larger  orifices  or  vents.  '*  This  stream," 
says  Dr.  Carpenter,  **  is  made  apparent  by  the 
movement  of  the  minute  particles  contained  in  it, 


alid  %  the  distutbaice  of  those  whidi  taay  be 
fhMting  in  the  simounding  flnid ;"  and  he  eo«- 
tinues : — **  It  is  impossible  to  asagn  a  cause  fbr 
this  movement ;  no  cilia  have  been  discovered  In 
any  part  c^  the  adult  animal ;  and  the  tissues  are 
altogether  possessed  of  so  Htde  contractility,  that 
it  is  diflicuh  to  suppose  the  fluid  propelled  through 
the  tubes  by  any  mechanical  inflnenoe  on  theur 
part."  Aa  this  circulation  of  fluid  ceases  when 
the  sponge  is  dead,  we  are  indined  to  view  it  as 
the  instinctive  means,  the  Mind  impulse,  whereby 
the  nutrition  and  .growth  of  the  organism  are  in- 
sured. From  the  water  thus  continually  passmg 
through  ite  tissue,  the  sponge  secretes  its  own 
peculiar  organic  texture,  as  well  as  the  spicula  of 
earthy  matter,  as  earboaale  of  lime  and  silex,  dis- 
posed among  its  tissues.  But  the  passage  of  the 
water  is  ef  quite  a  difierent  character  fimm  the 
asoent  and  descent  of  the  sap  in  plants ;  sinee,  in 
the  latter,  the  ihiid  absorbed  by  the  spongioles  of 
the  roots  bi^eomes  gradually  ekborated  by  the 
vital  action  of  the  plant  into  the  various  subsUnces 
requisite  for  its  nutrition  and  increase,  all  that 
escapes  passing  off  by  perspiration  from  the  leaves ; 
while  the  ^onge  would  appear  merely  to  select 
certaih  substances  from  the  water  in  its  passage, 
the  greater  portion  being  rejected,  and  expeUed  by 
the  large  orifices;  the  action  being  somewhat 
anabgoos  to  the  entering  and  returning  currents  in 
the  Infusoria,  with  this  difl^rence,  that  in  the  latter 
the  cilia  are  obviously  the  motive  organs. 

Other  organisms  of  a  stUl  more  doubtful  descrip- 
tion than  the  sponges  are  placed  in  this  division  of 
the  animal  kingdom  by  some  naturaliBts,  though  it 
seems  now  to  be  the  prevalent  disposition  to  con- 
sider them  as  of  vegetable  nature.  Such  are  many 
of  those  beings  long  known  as  Ck)nfervas,  and  other 
plants  of  a  very  low  organization.  The  chemical 
constituents  of  these,  the  lowest  members  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  are  so  neariy  the  same,  that  it  is 
only  by  the  detection  of  a  small  quantity  of  staieh 
in  some  of  them  that  they  can  be  recognized  as 
plants ;  and  eten  among  these,  the  action  of  one 
^  the  most  powerful  aniroa]  instincts  has  been  ob- 
served ;  for  in  several  of  those  now  looked  upon 
as  pitols,  a  kind  ef  conjugation  has  been  witnessed, 
lea^ng  to  the  piodtietion  of  a  new  individoal,  by 
whieh  the  race  is  tenttnued ;  and  animal  tnetieBS 
are*  -by  no  means  of  unfrequent  occurrence.  So 
that,  even  in  tiiese  ddublful  beings,  instinot  eai- 
deatly  hoMs  its  sway,  directing  them  te  the  attain- 
ment of  certain  ^ends  absoltflely  neeessvy  to  their 
wett-bdng. 

In  eekKahMbn,  we  weeM  biiefly  state  ear  een- 
iPMstion,  Ibonded  upon  ebsetvation  of  the  infinitdly 
varied  habits  ef  animals,  that  every  integral  ptMaHi 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  fhim  the  bluest  to  the 
lowest,  has,  according  to  its  tequirements,  been 
furatdied  by  its  beneficent  Creator  With  sueh  a 
measure  of  an  innate  impulsive  "power  as  is  Suffi- 
cient to  ensure  the  due  performance  of  such  actions 
as  sie  neoeasary  for  the  ptesenration  of  its  own 
individual  existence  and  the  continuance  of  its  kind. 
That  these  huUncUf  strictly  so  called — these  im- 
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pn^bes  wholly  mieoniieeted  wMi  taythiBg  iMkMiil 
in  the  agent— ^re  more  mnd  more  ooHooaly  devel- 
oped the  lower  we  go  in  the  animal  ereatkMi.  That 
in  addition  to  what  we  strietly  term  inttinctj  ani- 
mala  are  endowed  with  so  muoh  of  a  stfll  higher 
Ihculty  termed  reasoHf  aa  will  dhteet  them  eo  to 
modify  their  instinctiTe  impnlaea  aa  to  adapt  their 
ordinary  haMta  and  actions  to  extraordinary  ctream- 
stanoes.  And  as  a  general  summary,  we  may 
adopt  the  words  of  the  azchhishop  :— 

"  To  sum  up,  then,  what  has  been  hitherto  said. 
It  appears  that  there  sre  certain  kinds  of  intellectual 
power— of  what,  in  man,  at  least,  is  always  called 
reason— common,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  man  with 
the  higher  brutes.  And  again,  that  there  are  cer- 
tain powers  wholly  confined  to  man  especially  all 
these  concerned  in  what  is  properly  callea  iseasonioff 
—all  employment  of  language  ss  aa  instrument  of 
thought ;  and  it  appeam  that  instinct,  again,  is  to  a 
certain  extent  common  to  man  with  brutes,  though 
hx  less  in  amount,  and  less  perfect  in  man ;  and 
more  and  more  dcTctoped  in  other  animals  the  lower 
We  descend  in  the  soale. 

'*  An  instinct  is,  as  has  been  said  belbre,  a  Mind 
tendency  to  some  mode  ef  action,  independent  of 
aayoonsideratiooon  the  partof  the  agentof  theend 
to  which  the  action  leads.  Hunger  and  thirst  are 
no  less  an  instinct  in  the  adult  than  the  desire  of  the 
new-bom  babe  to  suck,  althoueh  it  has  no  idea  that 
milk  is  in  the  brsast,  or  that  it  is  nutritious.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  man  buSds  a  house  in  <nder  to 
hate  shelter  irom  the  weather,  and  a  comforuble 
place  to  pursue  his  trade,  or  reside  in,  the  act  is  not 
called  instinct ;  while  that  term  doea  apply  to  birds 
building  a  nest ;  because  man  has  not  any  Mind 
desire  to  build  the  house.  The  rudest  savage  al* 
ways  contemplates,  in  forming  the  hut,  the  very 
object  of  providing  a  safeguard  against  the  weather, 
aiM  perhaps  against  wild  beasts  and  other  enemies. 
But,  supposing  man  had  the  instinct  of  the  bird  ; 
sni^posing  a  man  who  had  never  seen  a  house,  or 
thought  of  protecting  himself,  had  a  tendency  to 
construct  eemething  analogous  to  a  nest ;  or,  again, 
supposing  a  bird  was  so  endowed  with  reason  aa  to 
build  a  nest  with  a  view  to  la^  eggs  therein,  and  sit 
6n  them,  with  a  design  and  in  onier  to  perpetuate 
its  species ;  in  the  former  case,  man  would  be  a 
builder  from  instinct ;  and  in  the  latter,  the  bird 
would  be  a  builder  from  reason."— a.  29. 


Tnm  tlM  WtMBdiMUr  9mUm, 
1.  The  Oranariei of  Oreai  Brii&ki;  er,  PerpeHuU 

Preseneition  of  Food. 
9»  Efdmkxinjf  pricei  mul  JiminiMngrkk  <#  Food 

Mauufoclurers  and  Food  Doakrs, 

CeAaLEs  Lamb  records  that  roast  pig  was  a 
Chinese  discovery,  accidentally  made  hy  the  burn- 
ing down  of  a  house,  and  that  for  many  years  it 
was  deemed  essential  to  bum  down  houses  in  order 
to  attain  that  delicate  edible,  being  in  fact  not 
roast  pig,  hot  burnt-house  pig.  Even  thus  do  we 
in  England  talk  of  **  mummy  wheat"  3,000  years 
old,  and  yet  capable  of  germination.  We  have 
not  yet  asked  ourselves  the  question  whether  the 
**  mummy*'  be  essential,  or  whether  the  wheat 
might  not  be  preserved  3,000  years  without  the 
**  mummy." 

The  painful  realities  of  Irish  famine,  and  the 


reactSon  mere  or  less  severe  throughout  llnropet 
has  resulted  in  a  convictton  that  the  worU,  during 
the  vrhole  pferiod,  actually  possessed  a  suffieieQt 
supply  of  food,  and  that  a  deficient  means  of  din* 
tztbution,  together  with  a  panic,  peculiar  to  a  state 
of  igneraaee,  but  which  would  not  exist  in  a  state 
of  enlighteniMnt,  was  the  chief  cause  of  the 
misery,  excitement,  mad  speculation,  and  wide- 
spread ruin  to  individuals  that  have  ensued. 

The  questiott  arising  is— must  this  irregularis 
and  misery  he  a  constant  condition,  of  humanity  1 
Is  it  an  ordinance  of  Providence,  or  an  ignorance 
that  can  be  removed  by  attaining  higher  steps  in 
mental  and  physica]  progressi  Must  we  read  the 
Scripture  phrase  '*  The  poor  shall  never  cease  from 
out  of  the  land"  as  a  denunciation  of  constantly 
recurring  fiunine,  or  simply  as  an  assertion  of  the 
physical  and  mental  inequality  of  mankind,  and  an 
injunction  on  human  power  to  protect  human  pov- 
erty t  We  hdd  to  the  hitter!  We  cling  to  the 
belief  that  human  misery  is  synonymous  with 
human  ignorance,  and  tbu  the  fi^g  who  has 
planted  reason  within  us,  gave  us  that  reason  to 
enable  us  to  develop  every  branch  of  knowledge, 
and  remove  fimn  us  these  conditions,  which  are 
positive  evils  to  dviliaed  humanity,  but  salutary 
laws  where  mere  instincts  are  the  incentives  to 


In  common  with  the  lower  animals,  the  first 
want  of  mankiod  is  food.  Savage  man,  like  the 
wild  beasts,  consumes  natural  or  spontaneous  food. 
Civilized  man  is  supported  on  artificial  food,  in  the 
production  of  miiich  skill  and  labor  have  been 
applied.  Wild  animals,  and  wild  firuits  and  roots 
supply  vrild  men  thinly  scattered  over  a  wilder- 
ness. Cultivated  animals  and  cultivated  plants 
furnish  food  for  the  cultivated  men  ;  and  thus  pop- 
ulation thickens  and  arts  advance,  and  it  would  be 
a  very  fiiir  standard  to  measure  the  civilization  of 
nations  by  the  quantity  and  varieties  of  their  artifi- 
cial food. 

In  the  wOd  state,  all  animal  nature  of  the  car- 
nivorous kind  is  supported  by  prey,  and  the  human 
hunter  exists  by  the  same  law.  Life  b  supported 
by  the  destruction  of  life.  Even  when  we  have 
cultivated  our  animal  food,  by  changing  the  argali 
into  a  sheep,  the  bison  into  an  ox,  the  savage  boar 
into  a  tame  hog,  and  many  other  similar  processes, 
we  only  make  a  variation  without  altering  the  con- 
dition of  the  law  of  prey.  We  increase  the  quan- 
tity, but  fireqnently  also  deteriorate  the  quality. 
No  artificial  animal  food  can  compare  with  the  wild 
venison  of  the  wild  thymy  heath  as  a  healthy 
nutriment,  in  producing,  or  rather  in  maintaining, 
a  sound  body  for  a  sound  mmd.  The  perception 
of  this  truth  will  continue  to  gain  ground  and  pro- 
duce a  change  in  the  mode  of  training  animals  for 
food,  till  the  time  shaU  pome  when  the  law  of 
prey  will  disappear  before  the  law  of  humai 
reason. 

Let  us  not  be  understood  as  advocating  the 

bigotry  of  **  vegetable  diet"  as  an  universal  food. 

The  varieties  of  temperament  in  human  beings  are 

countless,  and  so  should  be  the  qualities  of  their 
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food.  It  IB  the  proyinee  of  chemistry  to  tolTe  the 
great  question  of  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  prey, 
and  tiU  that  be  done,  we  must  be  content  to  follow 
the  nature  of  the  lower  animals,  obeying  our  nat- 
ural instiuots,  subject  to  many  of  the  evils  engen- 
dered by  half  progress.  It  is  a  certain  thing,  that 
what  we  call  civilisation,  t.  e.  half  progress,  has 
engendered  amongst  human  beings  many  disorders 
unknown  in  a  state  of  nature.  So,  also,  has  it 
done  in  the  case  of  the  lower  animals  bred  by 
human  beings  for  food;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  the  flesh  of  those  animals,  deposited  in 
human  stomachs,  must  react  in  various  modes 
miachie?oasly. 

'*  like  foUows  like  throughout  this  mortal  span ; 
In  bfcxidier  acts  ooodode  those  who  with  Mood 
began." 

The  practice  of  hunting  wild  animals  for  food 
engenders  a  disregard  of  animal  life,  which  gradu- 
ally extends  to  fellow  human  beings.  All  history 
will  bear  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  hunters  are 
men  of  violence,  from  Esau,  who  frightened  Jacob, 
down  to  Grantley  Berkeley,  who  '*  punches  the 
heads*'  of  peasants.  It  was  our  fortime — good  or 
had — to  sojourn  for  a  bng  period  in  sunny  climes, 
amongst  human  tribes,  half  pastoral  half  predatory, 
who  lived  on  horseback,  whose  sole  food  was  the 
flesh  of  recently  slain  animals  and  their  drink 
brackish  water,  theur  couch  the  grassy  plain,  and 
their  roof  the  blue  heaven.  Lean,  wiry,  and  lithe 
of  body,  with  cat-like,  half-sleepy  eyes,  and  long 
black  horse-looking  hair,  these  people  possessed 
the  attributes  of  tigers,  and  they  passed  their  time 
half  in  sloth,  and  half  in  ferocity.  Often  witness- 
ing, and  sometimes  compelled  to  join  in  the  eating 
of  half-roasted  flesh,  torn  from  an  animal  just  slain, 
and  the  mass  still  quivering,  we  have  learned  how, 
by  slight  degrees,  refinement  departs,  and  the  mind 
becomes  callous  to  horrors  and  bloodshed.  The 
slightest  word  of  provocation,  and  drawn  knives  to 
gratify  revenge,  the  dried  blood  of  the  animal  on 
the  blade  mingling  with  the  red  torrent  flowing 
from  human  veins,  was  a  common  occurrence. 
To  dress  wounds  was  an  almost  daily  task,  and  at 
last  a  drudgery,  from  which  even  compassion 
shnmk.  The  gradual  callousness  of  the  natives 
of  more  civilized  climes  was  remarkable.  Wounds 
became  a  matter  for  mirth.  On  one  occasion, 
encamped  rudely,  awaiting  the  attack  of  some  hos- 
tile tribes,  with  bristling  spears  and  prepared  rifles, 
a  native  of  Scotland,  a  mechanic  of  ordinary  decent 
habits,  tolerably  educated,  and  possessing  some  Gyb 
thousand  pounds  capital,  entered  into  conversation 
with  us — calculating  the  strategy  of  their  position, 
and  the  number  that  would  be  slain,  all  in  the 
ceol,  quiet,  guttural  Saxon  dialect,  denominated 
Lowland  Scotch^  And,  gliding  from  one  subject 
to  another,  as  easily  as  if  discussing  a  chapter  of 
Adam  Smith,  he  thus  went  on.  **  Wall,  noo, 
awm  thinkin*  that  we  've  tried  maist  kinds  o*  flesh 
meat — bull  and  quey  and  cauf,  and  horse,  and 
mule,  and  lion  and  deer,  and  ostrich  and  arma- 
jdillo,  and  bees-catcher  and  your  common  swine — 
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80  when  the  fight  is  over  I  should  like  to  eat 
steaks  from  one  of  those  brown  deevils  of  IngeuMi 
yonder  to  try  what  he  eats  like." 

We  looked  at  the  speaker,  thinking  he  jested, 
but  it  was  no  jest.  It  was  simply  a  man  of  aver- 
age intellect,  and  very  coarse  nerves,  who  stood 
before  us— one  who  by  force  of  habit  might  have 
obeyed  moral  laws,  but  too  coldly  practical  ever  to 
discover  them  for  himself.  He  was  merely  going 
a  little  beyond  the  practices  of  his  wild  companions. 
They,  albeit  Christians,  were  in  the  habit  of  skin- 
ning their  human  foes  to  make  horse-trappings  of 
their  hides ;  he,  from  curiosity,  was  desirous  to 
taste  their  flesh.  Possibly  he  might  have  called 
himself  a  Christian  also.  We  did  not  ask  him  his 
descent,  but  it  struck  us  that  after  all,  the  story  of 
Sawney  Beane*  might  be  no  fkble.  Such  a  roan, 
placed  in  a  position  where  the  only  food  was  ho* 
man  flesh,  would  have  made  his  experiment  a  habit, 
and  would  have  enjoyed  his  cannibal  meals  with 
as  much  relish  as  a  chief  of  the  Feejee  Islands. 

Our  civilized  habits,  in  slaughtering  animals  for 
our  food,  are  akin  to  savage  nature.  We  should 
regard  vHth  distaste  the  man  who  oould  voluntarily 
kill  and  eat  his  own  dog,  or  his  cosset  lamb,  or 
turtle  dove.  This  difllculty  is  got  rid  of  by  sellbg 
the  lamb  and  dove  to  another — exchanging  lambe 
and  doves,  precisely  as  Feejee  mothers  are  said  to 
exchange  their  children  in  time  of  scarcity,  in  order 
not  to  devour  their  own.  AU  this  is  merely  cheat- 
ing the  conscience ;  palliating  the  evil,  not  trjring 
to  remove  the  cause  of  it. 

If  we  examine  the  question  logically,  it  runs 
thus :  A  large  portion  of  the  people  living  in  a 
state  of  civilization  require  food  of  a  highly  stim- 
ukiting  kind.  Our  limited  progress  in  chemistry 
forbids  our  finding  this  food  otherwise  than  in  animal 
flesh.  But  with  refined  habits  the  great  mass  of 
the  community  has  acquired  a  horror  at  the  thought 
of  butchering  animals.  A  Whitechapel  kennd  or 
Whitechapel  cellar,  the  rows  of  butchers'  shops, 
are  all  objects  passed  by  and  spoken  of  with  dis- 
gust. A  practical  butcher  we  regard  as  a  Helot. 
Why  is  this  I  Only  because  the  habit  of  shedding 
blood  has  a  teodency  to  brutalize.  If  this  be  so, 
what  right  have  we  to  set  others  to  do  that  which 
is  disgusting  to  ourselvesi  Or  is  it  a  right  thing 
to  doom  certain  human  beings  to  eternal  brutality  * 
There  are  jungle  deserts  in  some  parts  of  India 
through  which  foot  postmen  carry  the  letter-bag8# 
Oocai^onally  postman  afVer  postman  dtsappeais  in 

*9tmntj  Beans,  as  the  traditioQ  goes,  was  a  SooUish 
outlaw,  who  had  conmiued  to  many  robberisi  and  mur- 
ders that  a  laree  price  was  set  on  his  head,  and  cooceal- 
ment  heeasie  difSatH,  la  his  etnefgfeiicv,  be  disooverad 
a  large  cavern  on  the  coast  only  accessible  at  low  water. 
Here  he  took  shelter  with  a  congenial  wife ;  and  to  de- 
stro^r  the  evidences  oTmorder,  he  used  to  carry  the  bodies 
of  his  victims  to  his  cavern,  and  ate  them  as  botchers* 
meat,  both  fresh  and  salted.  On  wch  food,  he  "  raised" 
a  slock  of  children,  and  livixl  respectably  aHer  his  own 
moral  standard.  Bat  though  the  water  "  on  the  salt  bea'e 
marge"  ooald  oliliteraie  his  footsteps'  tiaoet,  it  was  not  so 
with  the  smoke  of  his  hideous  kitcnen  on  the  blue  heaven. 
He  was  tracked  at  last,  and  his  race  extingoished,  with- 
out any  experiment  as  to  the  possibility  of  eradicating 
the  cannibal  babite  of  the  children. 
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taooenion.  Search  is  made,  and  tlieir  remains, 
with  the  letters,  are  found  in  the  tiger's  den.  This 
is  thought  horrible,  and  the  tiger  is  shuddered  at 
as  something  fiendlike.  Tet  how,  in  truth,  does 
this  differ  fh>m  the  cellar  of  a  butcher,  strewed 
with  the  carcasses  of  sheep  and  oxen !  Could  the 
tiger  reason,  he  might  complain  of  the  injustice 
that  holds  him  up  to  odium  for  keeping  dead  men^s 
bodies  in  his  cellar  as  food,  while  men  in  their 
cellars  keep  the  dead  bodies  of  sheep  for  the  same 
object. 

Can  we  alter  this?  Can  we  abolish  tiie  law  of 
prey  t  Let  our  chemists  fairly  try  the  experiment, 
li^ig  has  shown  that  certain  chemical  ingredients, 
in  certain  proportions,  must  be  taken  into  our 
bodies  at  intervab,  in  order  to  supply  heat,  and 
the  waste  of  our  bodies.  Sugar,  butter,  and  simr 
ilar  substances  supply  the  former ;  blood  and  flesh 
containing  nitrogen  supply  the  latter.  To  procure 
these  substances  we  manure  the  ground  with  their 
constituent  materials.  On  the  groeqd  so  manured 
we  grow  plants.  On  these  plants  we  feed  sheep 
and  cattle.  These  sheep  and  cattle  we  cause  to 
be  slaughtered,  and  then  bury  them  in  our  stomachs. 
The  problem  then  first  is,  how  to  dispense  with 
part  of  these  processes  ?— to  concentrate  in  the 
▼egetables  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  chenncal  in- 
gredients oonstitnting  flesh  and  fiU,  so  as  to  pass 
them  at  once  into  the  human  stomach,  without  go- 
ing through  the  animal  form  ?  To  produce  animal- 
iied  Tegetables  is  the  problem.  Nor  can  this  be 
deemed  Ycry  difficult,  if  we  divest  our  thoughts  of 
cabbages,  turnips,  carrots,  potatoes,  and  similar 
eoarse  watery  Tegetables,  and  reflect  that  there  are 
also  olives,  nuts,  and  other  oily  vegetables,  and 
that  there  are  mushrooms— which  seem  to  form 
the  link  between  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 
Our  culinary  vegetables,  in  their  existing  state,  are 
not  natural  productions,  but  results  of  art,  which 
art  may  be  enhanced  by  chemistry  and  horticultural 
skill,  till  it  will  be  possible  to  produce  a  vegetable 
combining  the  qualities  of  the  olive  and  the  mush- 
room. When  this  shall  be  acoom^dished  it  may 
be  possible  to  dispense  with  animal  food,  and  the 
law  of  reason  shall  triumph  in  the  extinction  of 
the  law  of  prey,  by  the  progress  of  art,  which  is 
but  another  name  for  man*s  developed  nature. 

Whether  our  chemists  will  uttimately  succeed 
in  preparing  nourishing  and  stimulating  food  whdly 
from  inorganic  matter,  is  another  problem.  When 
the  mysteries  of  flavors  and  aromas  shall  be  un- 
folded to  us,  thoee  subtle  influences  which  appear 
to  constitute  the  principle  of  nutrition,  it  is  prob- 
able that  we  shall  attain  this  end.  There  appears 
to  be  no  chemieal  difierence  between  the  odor  of 
coal  tar  and  attar  of  roses,  more  than  between 
charcoal  and  diamond  ;  yet  in  their  action  on  our 
senses  they  are  wholly  distinct.  It  was  once  our 
hi  to  live  for  a  time  on  the  flesh  of  cattle  driven 
with  a  caravan  during  a  long  journey.  The  flesh 
of  these  animals,  tiiough  not  lean,  was  devoid  of 
all  flavor.  It  was  tasteless  as  chopped  hay.  The 
people  called  it  "  tired  meat."  It  did  not  nourish  : 
the  oamaionei  or  animal  vgini^  or  electricity,  or 


whatever  eonstituted  the  flatoring  matter,  was 
wanting.  The  same  thing  takes  place  with  cooked 
meat  which  is  several  days  old,  though  not  putrid. 
If  we  can  once  discover  the  principle  of  the  aromas, 
so  to  prepare  them  artificially,  the  arrangement  of 
the  scAid  bases  of  human  food  will  probably  not  in- 
volve any  great  difficulty.  There  is  no  more  of  a 
miracle  in  this,  than  in  the  common  experiment  of 
preparing  sugar  from  old  rags  or  sawdust. 

These  are  speculations  at  which  probaby  exist- 
ing praetioal  men  will  smile,  till  fuuire  more  (Hrafy. 
tical  men  shall  realize  them ;  and  meanwhile  the 
question  remains  how  most  efficiently  to  apply  our 
existing  food,  in  the  animal  and  vegetaUe  forms, 
so  as  always  to  have  a  surplus  on  hand  in  readiness 
for  emergencies — how,  in  short,  to  enable  the 
speculator  to  store  up  food  as  well  as  ether  com- 
modities, without  risk  of  destruction  I  If  a  mer- 
chant buy  a  shipk)8d  of  pipes  of  wine  or  brandy, ' 
he  can  deposit  them  in  the  London  docks,  and 
they  become  a  property,  on  which,  if  he  produces 
the  certificate  or  dock  warrant,  h^  can  raise  by . 
mortgage  within  ten  per  cent,  of  the  total  value. 
But  if  he  buy  a  shipkMud  of  wheat,  or  other  grain, 
and  deposit  it  in  a  granary,  he  can  raise  no  money 
at  all  on  it,  because  it  is  fluctuating  in  value ;  and, 
moreover,  *'  there  be  land  rats  and  water  rats," 
and  mice,  and  thieves,  and  weevils,  and  germina- 
tion, and  decomposition,  and  expenses  of  turning 
over  and  measuring.  In  short,  while  the  pipes  of 
wine  remain  a  fixed  quantity,  the  grain  is  a  con- 
stantly decreasing  quantity.  It  goes  into  the  gran- 
ary com,  and  comes  out  rotten  bran.  It  has  often 
occurred  to  us  that  the  term  *'  animaliied  biscuit," 
may  have  been  originally  suggested  by  some  wag- 
gish miller,  who  after  doing  his  utmost  to  winnow 
away  the  weevil,  finding  the  majority  of  the  little 
black  vermin  too  snugly  ensconced  each  in  his  bar- 
ley or  wheat  com,  fismrly  ground  them  up  in  de- 
spair, and,  to  account  for  the  strange  flavor,  gave 
them  a  name  indicating  to  willinff  believers  the 
pleasant  Calves*  foot  association  or  gelatine.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  lieges  of  Great 
Britain  may  fiiirly  claim  the  creature  weevil  as 
constituting  part  of  the  fix>d  of  man.  Weevils  eat 
wheat,  and  working  men  eat  weevils;  buying 
bread  of  *'  small  profits  and  quick  returns. "  Wee- 
vil may  be  good  or  may  be  bad,  as  food  of  men, 
but  assuredly  it  must  be  expensive  food,  inasmuch 
as  its  maintenance  while  getting  op  flesh  is  costly 
— in  farmer  phrase,  weevil  ''eats  mote  than  his 
head  m  worth." 

With  regard  to  animal  food  a  similar  difficulty 
prevails;  it  is  limited  in  its  term  of  durability. 
It  is  not  fit  for  food  while  fliesh,  i.  e.  tough,  and 
after  it  has  become  tender  small  is  the  interval 
between  that  and  putridity;  and,  therefore,  the 
public  must  pay  a  high  price  to  compensate  the 
dealer  for  his  risk ;  unless  the  primitive  practice 
be  resorted  to  of  making  contract  by  sound  of  bell, 
to  ensure  the  sale  of  the  whole  previous  to  killing. 

In  all  articles  of  periodical  produce,  and  espe- 
cially in  food,  it  will  be  found  that  the  fluctuations 
in  price  are  greatest  in  proportion  togthe  diflkiilty 
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of  pmfloifition.  The  maM  of  maokifid  are  oon- 
serfattTe,  aad  indiapoaed  to  tako  riaka.  The  apeo- 
uladire  few  miiat  be  paid  in  propordoD  to  dieir 
riaka.  Durins^  a  penonal  reddenee  in  Spaniah 
America  we  obaerred  that  the  naual  price  ^ 
wheal  in  harreat  time  waa  half«-doUar  i^tftmega  ; 
but  mid-tinie  between  harvesta  it  nanally  roae  to  a 
whole  dollar.  A  rainy  aeaaon  occurred  and  pro* 
ducod  blight,  and  the  maximaBi  price  waa  three 
dtdlara.  Scarcity  and  ignorance  induced  the  prea* 
enration  of  the  worat  wheat  for  aowing,  and  the 
foUowing  year  the  price  roae  to  twenty  dollara. 
Fk)ur  in  baitela  then  fint  became  an  import  from 
the  United  Statea  into  the  granary  of  the  Pacifie. 
To  the  want  of  eOcient  graoariea  waa  thia  otiI 
mainly  owing,  and  aa  in  belaad,  the  people  naortad 
to  aea-weed  in  their  octiemity. 

The  preaervation  of  food  haa  at  moat  pecioda 
been  an  object ;  but  the  naual  pioceaaea  of  man 
hate  been,  for  the  moat  part,  little  in  adranoe  of 
the  aqdrrela  and  other  animala ;  leaa  than  thoae 
of  the  beea,  which  haye  an  inatinctive  perception 
of  the  true  principle,  m.,  the  exduaion  of  air, 
which  they  accomj^h  by  hermeticaUy  aealing  op 
their  honey-oelli.  In  aome  eaaea  thia  principle  ia 
aimed  at,  bat  in  a  dumay  way.  Preeiorred  pro- 
Tiaiena,  aa  meat,  fiah,  aoup,  and  milk,  are  en- 
doaed  in  hermetically  sealed  tin  caaea,  and  ren- 
dered durable  for  yeaia.  The  air  in  theae  caaea  ia 
excluded  by  the  agency  of  heat  and  a  partial  cook- 
ing. The  expenae  of  thaae  methoida  prerenta 
their  being  more  than  a  luxury.  Potted  meata  are 
prepared  with  antieeptica,  and  the  air  ia  exduded 
by  a  oorering  of  melted  fat.  Green  fruita  and 
Tegetablea  are  endoaed  in  aealed  boCtlea,  ftom 
which  the  air  haa  been  driven  out  partially  by  heat. 
Meata,  antiaeptically  treated,  are  alao  pieaoiied 
from  the  air  by  endoeing  fan  a  bladder  or  gut,  in 
the  form  of  aauaagea.  Sahed  meat  in  brine  ia 
preaerred  partly  antiaeptically  by  the  aalt,  and 
partly  by  immeraion  in  tiie  liquid  brine.  Smoked 
meata  are  preaerred,  partly  antiaeptically  by  the 
empyreumatio  acid,  and  partly  by  the  watery  par- 
tidea  being  driven  off  by  the  heat,  ao  that  the  meat 
bocomoa  a  kind  of  gke,  and  the  air  ia  exduded. 
Dry  cakea  of  gine  may  be  preaerfed  any  length  of 
time ;  but  if  they  be  moiitened  to  adrait^lhe  air, 
they  aoon  putrefy.  The  charqui  or  jerked  beef 
of  Southern  America  ia  made  into  a  glue  by  the 
heat  of  the  aun,  and  thua  aaaumea  the  character 
ofeheeae;  deoompoaing  by  mitea  in  the  aame  man- 
ner. Dried  fleah  of  thia  kind,  mixed  with  butter 
or  fat,  ia  the  pemican  of  Noith  Weat  America, 
ftom  which  air  ia  thua  exduded.  Egyptian  mum- 
miea  have  the  air  exduded  by  bandagea. 

There  are  TarioUa  modea  in  which  grain  ia  pre- 
aerred, aome  intentional,  aome  accidental.  What 
are  called  brewere'  grama,  or  apent  mak,  the  cow- 
keepen  in  the  neighborhood  of  London  aeek  to 
preaerve  by  oorering  diem  orer  in  pita.  The  air 
la  not  exduded,  aad  therefore  the  metiiod  ia  inef- 
ficient. What  ia  called  mummy  wheat  haa  been 
preaerred  by  the  efibctnal  exduaion  of  the  air.  in 
Spain,  wheat  ia  preaenred  in  what  are  called  ailoa,  j 


t.  e.  underground  pita  of  pecofiar  aofl,  eorered  m 
with  earth.  Wheat  thua  treated  laatamany  yean. 
The  French  armiea  were  aocuatomed  to  hunt  foe 
theae  depoaita  for  aubaiatenoe.  A  fiat  atoae  uaa- 
ally  corered  the  opening ;  and  on  ita  remoral  a 
quantity  of  ddetenooa  gaa  generally  ruahed  out, 
aomettmea  killing  the  opener  with  aaphyxia.  In 
Canada  Weat,  huntera  and  Indiana  make  depoaita 
of  com  and  other  thinga  in  artificial  carerna  called 
cachea,  choaen  in  dry  apota,  and  covered  orer.  Li 
aome  of  the  internal  parte  of  Spaniah  America,  the 
common  granary  ia  the  akin  of  aa  ox  taken  off 
entire,  and  the  lege  and  neck  being  tied  reund,  it 
ia  filled  with  tightly-rammed  earth  through  a  hole 
in  the  back,  while  aaapended  between  poata. 
When  dried  to  a  atate  of  paachment,  the  earth  ia 
taken  out^  and  the  Moated  bag,  reaeaabling  a  huge 
hippopotamua,  ia  filled  with  grain,  which  ia  thus 
kept  air  and  Tcrmin  pro<^. 

Three  conditiona  are  eaaential  to  the  prooeaa  of 
pntrefactioo ;  viz.,  heat,  moiatore,  and  atill  air. 
With  wind,  moiatore  ia  carried  off;  with  cold,  te 
decompoaing  prooeaa  ia  diecked,  aa  may  be  aeeo 
by  the  carcaaaea  of  aaimak  that  lie  through  the 
winter  in  anowy  mountaina,  and  dry  up  to  ghie. 
Without  air,  everything  ia  locked  up  and  remaina 
tit  statu  quo ;  aa  reptilea  have  been  buried  for  agea 
in  Uooka  of  alone  or  ancient  treee,  and  then  reaumed 
thdr  vital  fonctiona,  unchanged  by  time. 

In  direct  oppoaition  to  theae  prindplea  are  the 
granariea  of  Great  Britain  and  other  eountriea  oob« 
atrocied.  Their  atte  ia  generally  the  bank  of  » 
river,  or  the  aea-aide.  They  are  buik  of  many 
fioon,  at  a  vaat  expenae.  They  are  provided  with 
many  windowa,  each  fioor  being  the  height  of  a 
man,  yet  not  permitting  more  than  twelve  to  fifteen 
inchea  depth  of  grain  on  each  floor  for  fear  of 
heating,  unleaa  in  the  caae  of  very  old  aaaaplea. 
Men  are  continually  employed  to  turn  the  grain 
over,  to  ventilate  it,  and  dear  out  the  vermin ;  and 
the  weevil  ianaturalixed  in  every  crevice,  aaaurely 
aa  buga  in  neglected  London  beda,  or  cockroachee 
in  Weat  Indian  aogar  ahipa.  It  ia  the  admiaaicii 
of  air  that  permita  thia  evil,  that  promotea  germi- 
nation, that  permita  the  exiatence  of  rata  and  mice. 
bi  the  emJusian  of  air  is  to  be  found  the  remedy. 

The  practksalixation  of  thia  ia  ndther  diflieult  nor 
coetly  ;  on  the  contrary,  done  granariea  might  be 
conatructed  at  for  leas  proportional  coat  than  the 
exiating  land.  They  might  be  made  under  ground 
aa  vrell  aa  above  ground,  in  many  caaea  better 
They  might  be  cooatrocted  of  cast  iron,  like  gaa* 
ometer  tanka ;  or  of  brick  and  cement ;  or  of  brick 
and  aaphahe,  like  underground  v^ter-tanka.  It  ia 
only  required  that  they  ahould  be  air-tight,  and 
conaeqoently  water^tiglrt.  A  aingle  man-hole  at 
the  top,  aimikr  to  a  ateam  boiler,  ia  all  the  open- 
ing required,  with  an  air-tight  cover.  The  air- 
pump  haa  long  eoaaed  to  be  a  philoaophic  toy,  aad 
haa  taken  ita  phMse  in  the  arte  aa  a  mamifhciorer*li 
tool ;  and  ao  difficulty  would  exiat  aa  to  that  poi^ 
tion  of  the  mechaniam.  Now,  if  we  aoppoae  a 
large  caatpiron  or  brick  cylinder  aunk  in  the  earth, 
the  bottom  being  oonioal,  aad  thei^dMBod  erai^ 
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in  tiff-iraii^  adyosltd  for  exbanvtiog  the  air,  and 
an  Aidiim^dean  serew-punip  to  diaeharge  the 
grain,  we  have  the  whole  apparatus  complete.  If 
we  provide  for  wet  grain,  a  water-pomp  may  he 
added,  aa  to  a  leaky  ship.  Suppoae,  now,  a  caifo 
of  grain,  partly  germinating,  and  containing  rata, 
mioe,  and  weeTila,  to  he  aboi  into  thia  leaerroir, 
the  eoTor  pot  on  and  luted,  and  the  air-pnmp  at 
work,  the  germination  would  instantly  cease,  and 
the  animal  funetiona  woold  be  aoapended.  If  it  he 
objected  that  they  would  revive  with  the  admission 
of  the  air,  we  answer,  that  the  air  need  not  be 
admitted,  aave  to  empty  the  leservoir.  If  it  be 
oontanded  that  the  reservoir  may  he  leaky,  we 
answer,  ao  may  a  ahip ;  and  if  so,  the  air<pump 
must  be  set  to  work  just  as  is  the  case  with  a 
water-pump  in  a  leaky  ship. 

The  cost  of  an  underground  reservoir  would 
possibly  he  more  than  one  above  geoundy  but  it 
has  the  advantage  of  oeenpying  spaee  of  other- 
wise littte  value.  One  obvioas  cheapness  of  this 
improved  granary  over  those  now  existing  is,  that 
that  the  whole  cubic  contents  may  be  iUled,  where- 
as, in  the  existing  mode,  not  above  one  fourth  of  the 
cubic  cootents  can  be  rendered  available.  But  many 
existing  structures  might  be  rendered  eligible.  For 
example  :  the  nilway  arehea  of  the  Eastern  Coun- 
ties, the  Blaekwall,  and  the  Greenwich.  In  such 
cases  the  grain  would  be  diseharged  into  them 
from  wagons  on  the  line,,  in  the  mode  used  with 
coals.  Reservoirs  might  be  erected  in  farm  yards, 
and  the  grain  threshed  sut  and  carried  from  the 
harvest  field  direct,  with  thp  absolute  oertaioty  of 
preserving  it  any  length  of  time  that  might  be 
desired.  Or,  inasmuch  as  it*  is  a  certain  thing 
that  all  farms  must  ultimately  communicate  with 
nilways,  by  means  of  cheap  horse-trains,  or  steam 
aidinga,  in  order  to  work  to  profit,  it  would  be 
deairable  that  the  granary  ahould  be  erected  at 
aome  central  railway  statiost  where  a  steam  bmU, 
would  do  the  work  of  exhansttng  the  air,  dis- 
ehaiging  the  grain  by  Archimedean  sciew  when 
required,  and  grinding  it  into  meal. 

No  better  purpose  could  be  found  to  which  to 
apply  the  atmospheric  engines  and  stations  of  the 
Croydon  Railway  with  their  existing  air-pumps. 
Communicating  with  all  the  aouthem  whea^ 
growing  counties  of  England,  and  also  with  the 
Thames,  no  spot  oonld  be  more  eligible  as  a 
eentral  depot.  In  connection  with  these  arrange- 
ments it  would  be  desirable  to  minimize  the  cost 
of  transit  in  every  possible  way. 

The  same  arrangemeuta  that  are  good  on  land 
are  also  good  at  sea  Many  oaigoea  of  wheat 
have  been  abandoned  owmg  to  heat  and  germina- 
tion on  their  passage.  Rats,  mioe,  and  weevils, 
also,  are  very  destructive.  If  the  vessel  were 
built  with  metal-lined  air-tight  compartments,  the 
air  might  be  exhausted  by  pump;  oooaaionally 
trying  the  pump  to  insure  against  leakage ;  and 
^ns  even  new,  endiied  grain,  might  be  carried 
and  delivered  across  the  sea  undamaged.  Collat- 
eral advantages  would  also  be  gained  ;  the  vessel 
wouU  be  more  safe  hy  means  of  aiMigfat  com- 


partments, and  also  more  booyant  And  the  i 
arrangements  woold  be  equally  available  for  vari- 
ous kinds  of  goods  subject  to  damage  in  transit— 
such  as  are  hermetically  sesled  in  tin  cases;  and 
thus  the  expense  of  padcage  would  be  saved. 

In  reservoirs  on  shore  theair  might  not  merely 
be  pumped  4nU ;  warm  air  might  be  pumped  in, 
to  dry  damp  grain.  Water  might  a)so  be  pomped 
in  and  out  to  cleanMe  the  grain. 

Sinular  reservoirs  or  magaiines  on  a  smaller 
scale  might  he  constructed  fer  butchers  or  other 
provision  dealers,  and  meat  might  be  preserved 
iresh  for  weeks  in  the  heat  of  summer,  preventing 
the  necessity  of  waste,  or  of  filing  at  ruinooaly 
low  prices ;  and  ao  with  the  fiah  brooght  to  Bil- 
lingagate  or  other  markets.  On  the  same  princi- 
ple there  in  no  doubt  that  fresh  meat,  as  sea  stock, 
might  be  aarried  instead  of  sah  meat,  and  that 
fresh  provisions  might  be  transported  from  any 
part  of  the  world  to  any  other  part.  Pork,  or 
beef,  or  vatton,  or  venison,  might  be  killed  in 
America,  and  tranapmrted  into  England.  Weevilly 
biscuit  would  be  a  traditional  commodity  only,  in 
the  annals  of  saflor  craft. 

"  Water-tight  compartments*'  is  at  present  the 
expression  for  a  safe  ship.  **  Air-tight  compart- 
ments" would  be  a  term  expressive  of  equal  safety 
and  far  more  general  utility.  The  expense  of  air- 
tight joints  for  the  man-holes  or  openings  would  be 
but  trifling.  Bv.  tfie  application  of  gutta  percMf 
a  perfect  fit  might  at  all  times  be  ensured  with 
scarcely  any  expense. 

As  regards  Uie  economy  of  transport  of  grain 
from  foreign  countries,*  the  process  would  be  as 
follows :  The  com  hronght  down  the  MisMssippi 
to  New  Orieans,  or  by  canal  or  rail  to  New  York, 
woold  be  diachaiged  into  the  aip*tigbt  magaiines 
of  the  vessel.  On  arriving  at  Liverpool,  or  Birv 
kenhead,  or  Harwich,  the  Archiroedean  screw- 
pvsDp  would  disdiarge  the  grain  into  close  wagons 
on  a  railway  on  the  edge  of  the  quay.  These 
wagons  might  be  rendered  measurers  of  quantity, 
being  all  made  to  hold  a  given  number  of  quartera ; 
and  thus  all  labor  and  expense  in  measuring  would 
be  saved.  The  wagons  so  loaded  in  boHc,  and 
without  the  expense  of  sacks,  would  discharge 
their  contents  into  reservoire  beneath  the  sidings ; 
say,  for  instance,  the  ^railway  arehes  of  the  Eastern 
Counties.  There  it  might  remain  secure  against 
an  detriment  for  any  number  of  years  ^e  owner 
might  desire,  frith  the  minimnm  expense  in  transit 
and  atowage.  The  wagons  would  be  eonstruded 
vrith  a  hatch  at  top  and  a  discharge-pipe  below. 

Lynn  is  the  shipping  port  of  Norfolk,  where 
grain  is  collected  to  forward  by  sea  to  the  markets 
of  Torkshire  and  elsewhere.  With  the  granaries 
before  described,  in  connection  with  railways* 
Lynn  might  become  a  centre  for  milk  and  biscuit 
manufacture.  The  government  dock-yards,  com-, 
munioating  with  railways,  might  have  similar  es- 
tablishments. There  ean  be  little  doubt,  that 
with  such  arrangements,  the  prices  of  food  would 
be  for  less  fluctuating,  and  that  it  wouki  beeome 
a  practicable  thing  to  borrow  money  on  fi)od«s  on 
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Inrandy  or  iron,  or  any  other  eommodity,  when 
once  its  durability  and  unchangability  were  demon- 
strated. 

The  various  modes  of  applying  the  principle  of 
air-exhansted  reservoirs  may  be  thns  summed  up. 

As  jPnTOtf  IIUO'V0U'$, 

1.  Granaries  for  seaports  and  dockyards. 

2.  Ditto,  for  rivers  and  canals. 

3.  Ditto,  farms. 

4.  Ditto,  for  railways. 

5.  Ditto,  for  mills  and  breweries. 

6.  Reservoirs  for  butchers. 

7.  Ditto,  for  fishmongers. 

8.  Ditto,  fur  fruiters. 

9.  Ditto,  for  privste  dwellings 

10.  Ditto,  for  dairies. 

11.  Ditto,  for  government  dockyards. 

As  Movable  Reservoirs  for 

19.  Grain  ships. 

13.  Combustibles  in  ships. 

14.  Fresh  meat  in  ships  as  provisioiis  or  cargo. 
1ft.  Fruit  and  vegetable  ships. 

16.  Fish  vessels. 

17.  Damageable  goods  generally. 

18.  Canal  boats. 

19.  Railway  wagons. 
90.  Road  wagons. 

In  these  simple  means  will  be  found  an  eco- 
nomic and  ample  security  against  those  fluctua- 
tions in  the  price  of  food  that  really  constitute  the 
groundwork  of  the  greater  part  of  the  miseries  of 
man.*  G.  A.  H. 


From  the  United  Service  Mefuioe. 
THE  RUSSIAN  WAR  IN  THE  CAUCASUS. 

Europe  owes  a  great  debt  to  the  Kabyles  of  Al- 
geria and  the  mountaineers  of  the  Caucasus.  It  is 
to  their  determined  spirit  oi  independence  that  is 
due  the  profound  peace  which  has,  of  late  years, 
prevailed  among  all  the  greater  powers  of  Christen- 
dom. The  two  most  warlike  and  aggressive  nations 
of  the  continent  have  found  ample  employment  for 
their  arms  in  the  vain  attempt  to  reduce  a  few  myr- 
iads of  semi-barbarians  to  the  condition  of  submissive 
subjects.  How  truly  this  has  been  the  case  with 
France  is  soffioientlv  sotorious.  But  it  is  not  gen- 
erally known  that  the  assertion  is  even  more  appli- 
cable to  the  contest  which  Russia  is  now  waging 
with  the  tribes  of  the  Caucasian  mountains.  How 
many  are  aware  that  30,000  Muscovite  soldiers  per- 
ish every  year  in  this  inglorious  strife— either  slain 
m  actual  conflict  or  carried  oflf  by  disease  1  Most 
persons  in  this  country  will  probably  be  surprised  to 
Jeam  that  the  Russian  army  at  present  engaged  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  war  amounts  to  the  enormous 
total  of  more  than  150,000  men.  A  work  recently 
published  in  Germanjr  (Travels  in  Geor^a,  ijong 
the  Cas|>ian  Sea,  and  in  the  Caucasus,  by  Professor 
Koch)  gives  us  a  detailed  statement  of  all  the  divi- 
sions and  corps  employed  in  thst  quarter  during  the 

*  The  taggMtioQs  contained  in  the  preceding  article 
appearing  to  ut  of  rreat  puhlk  importance,  and  eminent- 
ly prtctiaU,  we  tbail  feel  bappy  to  he  the  medium  of 
eommuoicatton  between  anv  parties  deiiroos  of  trying 
the  experiment,  and  the  autnor :  for  whom  a  line  may  be 
left  with  our  publitber.  The  best  mechanical  arrange- 
mesta  iovolvea  in  the  principle  have  been  the  subject  of 
tome  recent  patents.— Ed. 


last  year  (1847.)  The  list  comprises,  of  retolar 
troops,  fourteen  reffiments  of  inmntry,  three  biig^ 
ades  of  artillery,  fifty-four  battalions  of  Creorgians, 
Caucasians,  and  OMsacks,  one  regiment  of  drag- 
oons, and  aeveral  battalions  and  companies  of  sap- 
pers and  miners,  sharpshooters,  &c. ;  of  irregulars, 
nineteen  reeiments  of  0>flsacks  of  the  line,  vrith 
three  brigades  of  horse  artillery,  forty-three  regi- 
ments of  Tchemomorsky,  Don,  and  Ural  Cossaeks, 
with  a  numerous  militia  raised  in  the  provinces  con- 
tiguous to  the  theatre  of  war.  This  immense  ibroe 
is  under  the  sole  direction  of  the  govemor-eeneral 
of  the  Caucasus,  Prince  Woronzofl!*,  uho  has  re- 
ceived, from  his  imperial  master,  powers  little  short 
of  dictatorial  for  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

M.  Hommaire  de  Hell,  in  his  valuable  work,  The 
Steppes  of  the  C^aspian  Sea,  gives  the  Russian  stats- 
ment,  for  1843,  at  160,000  men ;  but  supposes  thst 
the  ofllcial  number  is  considerably  above  the  truth. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  opinion  of  Professor  Koch 
and  other  late  authorities — and,  indeed,  does  not 
seem  very  probable  in  itself;  for,  considering  the 
continual  losses  and  defeats  endured  by  the  Russian 
troops,  it  would  be  manifestly  for  the  mterest  of  the 
commanders  to  rate  their  own  forces  st  the  lowest 
amount,  and  to  exalt  those  of  the  enemy  as  much  as 
possible.  Accordingly,  they  do  not  scruple,  in  their 
bulletins,  to  assign  to  their  most  formidable  oppo- 
nent,  Shamil,  a  force  of  40,000  warriors,  being  about 
the  total  number  of  men,  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
within  the  territories  sub,|eet  to  his  sway. 

With  regard  to  the  chief  just  nsmed,  a  very  gen- 
eral misapprehension  prevails  in  this  country.  He 
is  commonly  supposed  to  be  a  Circassian,  and  the 
present  Russian  contest  in  the  Caucasus  is  almost 
always  styled  the  war  in  Circassia.  The  proper 
Circassians,  however,  who  inhabit  the  western  part 
of  the  Caucasian  range,  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea, 
are  quite  distinct  from  the  Lesffhisns  and  Tchet- 
chens,  the  followers  c^  Shamfl,  who  live  in  the 
eastern  mountains,  nesr  the  Caspian.  Twelve 
years  ago,  it  is  true,  the  Circassians  were  engaged 
in  a  desperate  struggle  with  the  Russians,  for  their 
own  independence.  They  came  off  triumphant; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  their  losses  had  been  severe 
enough  to  make  a  strong  impression  upon  them. 
Thus  they  have  welcomed  with  pleasure  the  respite 
from  strife  which  the  insurrection  of  the  eastern 
tribes  has  afibrded  them,  and  all  Shamil*s  endeavr 
ors  to  engage  them  to  take  part  in  the  present  con- 
test have  as  yet  oroved  fruitless.  To  this  result, 
the  presents  profusely  distributed  by  the  Russian 
commanders  among  the  Circassian  chieftains  have 
no  doubt  efiectivelv  contributed ;  and  still  more  the 
license  now  sooonwd  to  thehr  slave-trade  with  Con- 
stantinople— partioulari?  the  trade  in  female  slaves. 
It  is  curious  enough  that  one  of  the  liberties  for 
which  the  Circassians  contended  so  desperately  was 
the  liberty  of  selling  their  own  daughters  to  the 
Turks ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  maidens  themselves 
were  paitieularly  indignant  at  the  interfe.renee  of 
the  Russians  with  this  time>honored  custom.  The 
statement  is  not  at  all  improhabls.  Omsidering 
thst  in  Circassia,  as  in  ottier  eastern  oouiuries, 
wives  sre  always  bought,  and  are  treated  as  the 
property  of  their  husbands,  there  is,  in  fact,  no  ma- 
terial diflferenoe,  in  point  of  actual  freedom,  between 
tbe  position  of  a  Circassian  woman  as  a  slave  in  a 
harem  of  CkMistantinople  and  that  which  she  would 
hold  as  the  wife  of  one  of  her  ewn  ooirotrymen ; 
while,  as  regards  those  pleasures  to  which  oriental 
females  are  most  addicted — namely,  idleness,  gss- 
sipping,  gay  adornment,  and  good  living-^he  advan- 
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taget  are  a|I  on  the  aide  of  alaTery .  At  preaentf  aa 
has  been  remarkod,  the  RoaeiaDa,  to  prevent  the 
Circaaaiana  frooi  joininj;  with  ShamU,  have  given 
up  their  oppoaitioo  to  thia  aingular  oommeree ;  and 
the  freeborn  aona  of  the  mountaina  now  go  on  aell- 
ing  their  oflbpring  in  peace  and  contentment. 

The  Tchetcheoa  and  Leaghiana,  who  form  the 
main  body  of  Shamira  adheronta,  ahare  with  the 
Circaaaiana  the  palm  of  auperior  peraonal  beanty 
among  all  the  raoea  of  the  world.  There  ia,  how- 
ever, aume  difference  between  them.  The  Circaa- 
aiana, by  their  graceful  forma,  dark  blue  eyea> 
cheatnut  hair,  and  oval  faoea,  recall  the  lineamenta 
of  the  ancient  Greeka,  to  whom  they  bear  perhape 
greater  reaemblance  than  any  other  people  of  the 
present  day.  The  Lesghiana,  on  the  contrary,  may 
rather  be  compared  with  the  modem  Italiana ;  thev 
are  more  atrongly  made  than  the  Circaaaiana,  with 
full  black  eyea,  dark  brown  hair,  and  bold  fealurea. 
They  have  a  proud  and  martial  expreaaion  of  coun- 
tenance, with  something  of  the  wildneaa  natural  to 
men  who  lead  the  free  and  reckleaa  life  of  mountain 
freebootera  ;  for  auch,  it  muat  be  oonfcsaod,  was  the 
calling  of  the  present  followera  of  Shamil,  before 
they  adopted  that  of  patriota.  Th')  united  numbera 
of  the  two  tribea  are  eatimated  at  about  500,000 
aoula.  All  of  theae,  however,  do  not  acknowledge 
the  aupremacy  of  the  warlike  chieftain.  Many  of 
the  lowland  dana  have  aubmitted  to  the  Ruaaian 
domination .  It  ia  probable  that  the  total  of  Shamil*a 
adherenta  and  aubjecta,  of  all  daaaea  and  conditiooa, 
doea  not  exceed  300,000.  With  thia  petty  follow- 
ing, he  haa  maintained,  for  ten  years,  an  equal  con- 
test with  the  abaolute  ruler  of  aixty  millions  of 
human  beinga.  Such  an  enormoua  disparity  of 
force  waa  probably  never  aeen  ainoe  the  daya  when 
'*  baffled  Fersia'a  deapot  fled'*  before  the  united 
contin^nta  of  half-a-dosen  little  Greek  republica. 
Even  in  that  case,  the  circumatancea  were  by  no 
meana  similar.  The  aemi-barbaroua  host  of  Xerxea 
waa  inferior  in  all  respeota,  but  number,  to  the 
well-equipped  and  wellAlisciplined  army  of  Rua- 
aia;  while  the  Greeka  had  every  advantage  over 
the  Caueaaian  mountaineera,  except  in  the  natural 
atrongth  of  their  country. 

Tma,  aAer  all,  is  Shamil *8  main  reliance  for  ano- 
ceaa,  as  it  waa  of  Montrose  and  Zomalaearregui,  and 
aa  it  has  been  of  the  Swiss  in  all  agea.  The  Cauea- 
aian mountaina  are  even  better  adanted  for  puiposea 
of  refuge  and  defence  than  the  Alpa,  or  the  ryre- 
neea,  or  the  Scottiah  Hiflhlanda.  In  all  tlioae 
regiona,  the  dwellinga  of  the  inhabitanta  are  in  the 
valleya  which  divide  the  heighta;  and  an  enemy 
who  can  penetrate  to  these  fflena  and  ravage  the 
hamleta  and  cultivated  groumb,  will  inflict  a  aevere 
and  perhapa  irreparable  injury  upon  the  nnountain- 
eera.  In  the  Caucaaua,  on  the  contrary,  it  ia  only 
the  high  table-landa  on  the  alooea  of  the  moantain- 
lidffes  which  are  habitable.  The  valleya  are  deep 
and  narrow  ravines,  often  the  beds  of  torrenta,  ex- 
tremely diflkult  to  croaa,  and  preaenting  a  aeriooa 
obstacle  to  the  advance  of  an  invadiuff  force.  The 
mountain-aidea,  moreover,  are  covered  by  denao  for- 
eau,  through  which  a  aingle  wanderer  often  fiiida 
great  difficulty  in  forcing  hia  way.  It  ma^  well  be 
aupposed  that  an  army,  encumbered  by  artillerv  and 
baggage,  can  make  but  slow  progress  through  the 
country.  Cannon,  however,  are  indispensimle  in 
this  contest,  since  they  are  the  only  arms  of  which 
the  mountaineers  really  stand  in  diead.  The  terri- 
ble effects  of  artillery  upon  their  breastworks  of 
timber  have  often  compelled  them  to  retreat  firom 


positiotta  which  would  otherwiae  have  been  uagmg' 
nable. 

A  Ruaaian  incuraion  into  the  mountaina  ia  uaually 
conducted  pretty  nearly  in  the  following  manner. 
A  column  of  aeveral  thouaand  men  advancea  from 
one  of  their  military  atationa  towarda  a  atronghold 
of  the  enemy.  It  experiencea,  at  first,  but  sligiil 
resistance.  The  mountaineers,  lurking  along  ita 
flanka,  in  the  enoompaaaiog  forest,  watch  its  pro- 
gress ftom  a  diatance.  Each  beara  in  one  hand  hia 
Ume  and  heavy  jpn,  in  the  other  a  forked  stick. 
At  length  one  of  them  catchea  the  glimpse  of  an 
epaulet  within  the  range  of  his  piece.  Planting  the 
aharp  end  of  the  atick  in  the  ground,  he  laya  hia 
gun  m  the  fork,  and,  with  thia  rest,  takea  long  and 
ateady  aim  at  the  ahining  mark.  Powder  and  lead 
are  too  precioua  to  the  mountaineer  to  be  thrown 
away.  Presently  the  report  ringa  throueh  the  hilla, 
the  officer  folia,  and  hia  company  ia  thrown  into 
confusion.  Ruaaian  aoldiers,  excellent  in  a  war  of 
tactica,  are  of  all  troops  the  leaat  adapted  for  moun- 
tain warfore,  which  requirea  eapeoially  individual 
energy,  aagacity,  and  promptneaa  of  resource.  Of 
these  a  Russian  private  haa  nothmg  whatever.  He 
ia  a  mere  machine,  and  of  little  more  uee  without  a 
leader  than  a  steam  enffine  without  an  engineer. 
This  foct  is  perfectly  underatood  by  Shamil  uid  hia 
followera,  aa  is  evinced  by  the  diapvoportionate  loaa 
of  oflleera  during  the  preeenl  war. 

At  length,  tM  advancing  column  reechea  a  Dap> 
row  paaa,  which  is  found  cloeed  by  a  barricade.  A 
aharp  conflict  enauea.  The  artillery  ia  ordered  up, 
the  k>ga  fly  in  aplintera,  and  the  enemy  dtaappeara. 
The  column  then  proceeda,  but  a  atrong  detachment 
ia  left  to  guard  the  paaa.  In  thia  way  the  advance 
oontinoea,  the  barricades  becoming  more  frequent, 
and  the  resistance  mote  stubborn,  aa  the  invading 
foroe  approachea  the  atronghold .  At  lengt h ,  weak- 
ened by  many  loeaea  and  by  the  aeparation  of  numer- 
oua  detachmenta,  it  arrivea  at  the  intended  goal. 
Here,  on  aaceuding  a  lofty  height,  ia  found  a  amall 
plateau,  upon  which  are  the  arooking  ruina  of  a 
acore  or  tvro  of  mountain  huta.  Sometimea,  in- 
deed, a  atronglv  fortified  hokl  oecupiea  the  aumroit, 
and  ia  defendied  b^  the  nativea  with  deaperate  valor. 
But,  more  often,  it  ia,  aa  before  aaid,  a  amall  moim- 
tain  hamlet,  which  Shamil  haa  aelected  aa  a  place 
of  deposit  for  hia  atorea  of  ammunition. 

Having  thua  attained  the  object  of  their  uaeloaa 
aeareh,  the  Ruaaiana  prepare  to  descend.  But  thei^ 
case  proves  to  be  the  converse  of  that  of  the  Trojan 
hero  m  hia  Stygian  expedition.  To  aacend  ia  com- 
paratively eaay ;  but  to  retrace  their  atepa  and  le- 
tem  to  the  lower  regiona,  Ate  fobor,  hoc  opm  esL 
Now,  around  them,  on  every  aide,  awarm  the  fieroe 
mountaineera,  aoemingly  in  countlesa  numbera. 
From  every  quarter  are  heard  the  yell  of  execra- 
tion, the  report  of  the  unerring  muaket,  and  the 
whistling  of  the  fatal  lead.  One  gallant  officer  falls 
after  another.  Front,  flank,  and  rear  are  driven  in 
upon  the  centre,  and  the  column  becomea  a  oen- 
fuaed  maaa  of  oaeleaa  and  helpleaa  aoldiera.  Some- 
timea the  commander-in-chief,  awaking  to  hia  dan- 
ger, puahee  deaperately  onward,  and  reaehea  hia 
atation  with  the  loss  of  half  hia  foroe.  Sometimea 
he  waita,  in  a  fovorable  positk>o,  until  he  is  released 
by  the  advance  of  reinforeemeata.  In  either  case, 
aa  aoon  aa  he  regaina  hia  fortreaa,  he  wntea  a  lonff 
and  grandiloquent  diapatch,  detailing  hia  succeaaftU 
operationa,  which  have  ended  in  deatroying  the 
chief  atronghold  of  the  rebela,  and  inflicting  upon 
them  a  blow  from  which  they  will  not  readily  re- 
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^ovor.  He  has  hardly  test  off  his  decpstoli  to  St. 
J^etereburg,  before  he  bean  that  Shamil,  at  tbe 
head  of  a  strong  ibfee,  is  ia  tbe  plains,  ravmng 
.llie  oonntrj  abnost  ap  to  tbe  v«cy  gates  oi  tiie  Kos- 
siao  forts. 

A  brief  account  of  the  origin  and  early  history  of 
this  chieftain  may  not  be  uninteresting.  In  all  Mo- 
hammedan countries  there  are  men  called  MoankUUj 
who  devote  themselves  expressly  to  the  explioation 
of  the  Koran  and  the  Suiina,  (or  body  of  Moslem 
.tjraditioBS,)  and  are  ooosequently  held  in  lugh  esd- 
,  maiion  by  the  people.  Each  of  them  generally  has 
about  him  a  number  of  Tooths  who  attend  him  as 
acholais,  and  are  called  his  Murides^  or  acolytes. 
Such  a  Moorshid  was  Kasi  Mollah,  who  about  the 
year  1830  aroused  the  first  gieai  iasuneotion  of  the 
eastern  tribes  against  the  Russiane.  He  was  le- 
gMded  not  merely  as  a  teacher,  but  as  a  piophel, 
jMid  displayed  w>  some  oapaoity  as  a  military 
isadev.  He  was,  however,  two  yean  afterwaids, 
besieged  by  Greneral  Rosen,  in  his  stroogbold  oalled 
Gimrit  ^  ^^t  pierced  with  many  bayonet  wounds, 
*'  v/\\h  his  hand  on  his  beard,"  saya  the  traveller 
IJchwald,  ^'  and  a  last  pityer  raennunBg  from  his 
lips."  His  name  is  still  a  ^ell  of  power  in  the 
Caucasus. 

One  of  his  disciples  vraa  Shamil,  a  Tdielohen  by 
^hij^,  awl.  whose  early  resideiMM  was  ia  the  lavge 
village  or  town  of  Tchirkei,  a  phee  of  seme  3000 
inhabitaats,  on  tiie  Koissoo  nver.  Although  he 
was  more  than  thirty  years  of  age  at  the  dei^  of 
Kasi  Mollah,  he  was  still  considered  too  young,  ao* 
eordittg  to  theestablishedusagS) to. become aleader^ 
la  Lesghistan,  as  in  Cireassia,  noae  but  men  who 
have  passed  the  middle  term  of  lifo,  and  whose 
years  adford  &  wanant  both  of  experience  and  dis* 
oietioQ,  are  oonaidened  wcmliy  to  occupy  a  post  of 
4iucli  responsibility.  It  was  not  before  the  year 
1838  that  Shamil's  name  was  first  knovni  to  the 
Russiana  as  that  of  an  eminent  Moorshid,  and  the 
leader  of  a  considerable  hodj  of  Tchetchens  and 
Lesghiaos.  He  was,  at  that  time,  about  forty  yeava 
ofivge.  He  is  desertfied  aa  a  man  of  moderate  atat- 
.mie  and  slender  firame.  Hia  physiognomy  seems 
.10  indicate  some  infusion  of  Tartar  blood.  He  has, 
iiowever,  unlike  most  Tartars,  am  ample  beard,  on 
whieh  ornament  he,  as  a  Moslem  teacher,  sets  a 
peculiar  value. 

The  title  which  ShamU  assumes  in  his  prodama- 
doas,  and  by  which  he  is  best  known  in  the  moun- 
taina,  is.  that  of  *'  Imam  of  the  Caucaeus."  Pro- 
tesor  Koeh  says  that,  aeeording  to  the  Koran, 
there  can  be  but  one  Imam  and  auceessor  of  the 
Prophet,  and  that  the  Sultan  of  Constantinople  is 
now  re^u!ded  as  such ;  but  as  he  haa  ceased  to  ex- 
tend protection  to  the  Mohammedans  of  the  north, 
they  have  transferred  the  title,  and  the  reverence 
sonneoted  vdth  it,  to  Shamil.  This  is  not  exactly 
oorrect.  The  title  of  Lmm,  or  *<  prsaober,"  vras 
adopted  by  Mohammed  in  sign  of  humility,  and  was 
Detained,  for  the  aame  reason,  by  the  lOuiHfs,  or 
**  successors."  But  it  was  not,  like  the  latter  term, 
peculiarly  appropriated  to  that  line  of  monarehs. 
On  the  contrary,  every  priest  of  a  mosque  is  called 
its  Imam;  and  the  title  is,  moreover,  frequently  as- 
sumed by  princes  who  desire  to  unite  a  religions 
pfiestige  to  their  secular  power.  For  this  reason. 
It  has  been  adopted  by  the  niler  of  Muscat,  in  pref- 
erence to  that  of  Suiian  or  Mahk,  to  either  of  which 
he  would  be  fairly  entitled  by  the  extent  of  his  do- 
minions. 

Shamil  is  said  to  rule  the  distriots  under  hia 


mand  with  great  strictness  and  equity.  Life  and 
property  are  perfectly  safe,  his  anned  followers  not 
being  allowed  the  slightest  license  in  their  own 
country.  Every  crime,  by  whomsoever  committed, 
meets  with  prompt  and  just  punishment.  He  is  not 
accused  of  cruelty,  except  ia  the  case  of  certain 
oflenees  oonneeted  with  the  contest  whicli  he  is 
waging.  Woe  to  the  individual  or  the  tribe  that 
deserts  or  betmys  the  oommon  cause!  Instances 
are  known  of  entke  villages,  whose  inhabitants  had 
been  guytv  of  this  ofienee,  having  been  destroyed 
by  Shamil  and  his  host  as  suddenly  and  completely 
as  though  they  had  been  swept  away  by  a  flood,  or 
buried  under  an  avalanche.  Nor  is  it  merely  for 
treason  that  he  inflk^  auch  dire  puniahments.  On 
one  oceaskMi,  when  he  waa  besieffing  a  Russian  de- 
tachment in  a  small  fort,  and  had  nearly  compdled 
it  to  surrender,  the  commander  of  the  force,  expoct- 
inff  tn  he  aooa  relieved,  sent  a  messen|fer  to  Sha- 
nSt  avowedl^jT  for  tbe  purpose  of  negotiating  a  sur- 
render, but  with  secret  oraers  to  protract  the  parley 
aa  long  aa  possible,  in  order  to  give  time  for  the 
assistance  to  arrive.  He  followed  his  instructions, 
and  sucoeeded  in  the  object  of  his  mission.  The 
relieving  force  came  up  before  the  terms  were  set- 
tled, and  ShamU  then  became  aveare  of  the  decep- 
tion that  had  been  practised  upon  him.  When 
Napoleon  viraa  simUariy  tricked  by  Alexander,  afier 
the  battle  of  Auetm4ita,  his  resentment  exhaled  in 
the  bitter  speech — ^^Oratteu  le  Russe,  et  vans  Iron- 
0ere»  le  7Mai*0."  Shamil,  it  apoears,  is  not  one 
whose  vengeance  can  be  satisfied  with  a  pungent 
apothegm ;  and  befl(ides,  his  situation  was  somewhat 
different  f^m  that  of  the  victorious  emperor.  It  i^ 
said  that  the  unfortunate  meesenger  was  literally 
out  in  pieoea.  This  was  called  cruelty,  and  a  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  of  war ;  but  it  is  not  recorded  that 
anj  other  officer  has  ever  since  attempted  so  to  de- 
ceive the  uncompromising  mountain  chief. 

The  first  attempt  which  the  Russians  made  to 
eresh  the  growing  power  of  Shamil  was  in  the 
year  1889.  In  the  spring  of  that  year,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Caucasian  army — ^who  bore 
the  anhereie  designation  of  General  €rrabbe—aa- 
sembled  a  considerable  body  of  troops  on  the  north 
nde  of  the  mountains,  and  proceeded  to  ascend 
them,  Willi  the  intention  of  capturing  the  fortress 
of  Achulko,  which  was  then  Sharail's  stronghold. 
It  was  altusted  on  the  sumipit  of  a  steep  mountain, 
which  roee  near  the  swift  Koissoo,  the  chief  river 
of  Lesghistan.  As  the  Russians  advanced'  op  tbe 
river,  they  encountered  some  dight  opposition, 
which  vras  easily  overcome.  They  soon  arrived  at 
the  populous  viUaffc  ef  Tchirkei,  rich  in  orcharda 
of  many  species  of  fruit.  The  inhabitanta,  though 
strongly  disposed  in  favor  of  their  wariike  fellow- 
dtiien,  were  dismayed  at  the  prospect  of  seeing 
their  fields  and  gardens  ravaged  by  the  enemy ; 
they  submitted  to  the  favorable  conditions  ofiTered 
by  the  Rnsttan  general,  and  the  latter  pressed  on- 
ward towards  the  interior  of  the  mountains.  At 
length  he  reached  a  spot  which  Shamil  had  appa- 
rently selected  for  the  first  serious  resistance ;  for  a 
battle  ensued,  which  is  described  ss  the  most  bloody 
and  fiercely  contested  that  had  been  fought  for 
many  years  in  the  Caucasus.  The  conflict  lai^ 
tvifo  dajTS.  Tiie  mountaineers  disputed  every  foot 
of  ground  vriUi  desperate  fury,  and  yielded  at  last 
only  when  the  artillery  waa  brought  to  bear  up- 
on their  position.  Again  the  Russian  columns 
moved  fbrward.  Another  fierce  encounter  awaited 
them  h^bre  they  attained  the  term  of  their  expedi- 
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tkm.  It  ended  in  a  similar  manner ;  and  at  length 
liie  division  found  itself  at  the  base  of  the  height 
on  which  stood  the  fortress  of  Achulko. 

The  siege  began  on  the  ll^h  of  July,  and  lasted 
dll  the  23ni  of  August.  Daring  that  time  ererj 
attempt  to  take  the  fort  bj  storm  was  repulsed  with 
heavy  loss  to  the  assailants.  But  the  defenders 
began  at  length  to  suffer  from  the  want  of  provis- 
ions. Shaiml  once  tried  to  make  terms,  oiOfering 
bis  son  as  a  hostage ;  but  the  Russian  commander 
would  accept  nothing  but  unconditional  surrender, 
to  which  the  chief  would  not  submit.  Three  days 
afterwards  a  furious  assault  was  made,  and  the  re- 
sistance, though  finally  successful,  showed  that  the 
besieged  were  too  weak  to  hold  oot  much  longer. 
SborUy  aAer  this  affair,  the  Russian  general  was 
informed  by  his  spies  of  Shamil's  intention  to  have 
himself  lowered  down  at  the  steepest  part  of  th» 
precipitous  rock  on  which  Acholko  stood,  and  thus 
to  elude  the  grasp  of  his  enemies.  His  desertion 
^  his  followers  at  such  a  juncture  might  perhaps 
be  justified  in  his  eyes  by  the  certainty  that  they 
woqM  not,  if  taken,  meet  with  the  fete  whieh  would 
assuredly  await  him — namely,  that  of  being  sent 
away  into  the  interior  of  Rnssia,  never  to  return  to 
bis  native  land.  On  learning  this  design,  the  gen- 
eral ordered  a  close  watch  to  be  kept  around  the 
whole  mountain,  but  particnlariy  at  the  spot  design 
nated.  Suddenly  a  suspicions  movement  was  oS- 
■erved.  The  watch  crept  cautiously  forward,  and 
perceived  a  man,  suspended  by  a  rope,  descending 
the  side  of  the  precipice.  On  reaching  the  ground, 
the  mountaineer  freed  himself  fVom  the  rope,  whkh 
was  then  drawn  up,  and  two  more  men  were  suo- 
eessively  lowered  down.  All  then  crouched  on  the 
IfTonnd.  and  were  crawHng  away,  when  the  trium- 
phant Russians  seiaed  thmn,  and  dragged  them  off 
to  the  camp.  One  of  them  owned  himself  to  be 
Shamil,  and  the  news  of  the  capture  caused  the 
greatest  joy  at  the  quarters  of  the  general,  who  had 
promised  the  emperor  to  bring  him  the  €aacasian 
hero,  dead  or  alive.  While  he  was  receiving  the 
congratulations  of  his  ofilcers,  the  rope  waa  csn- 
tionsly  lowered  again,  at  the  same  spot,  now  left 
vnguarded ;  the  real  Shamil  slipped  qoietly  down, 
and  crept  away  unseen.  Presently  a  raft,  bearing 
&  single  human  figure,  was  observed  floating  swiftly 
down  the  impetuous  Koissoo*  The  Russian  mus- 
kets instantly  ran^  from  the  shore,  bnt  the  fugitive 
reached  the  opposite  bank  in  safety. 

In  the  morning  the  deception  was  disoovered  and, 
the  general,  rendered  furious  by  his  disappointment, 
Mdered  a  last  assault.  Pifleen  hnndred  men  aseend- 
•d  the  height,  and  when  the  action  terminated,  and 
the  Russian  flag  waved  over  the  rains  of  the  fort, 
onljr  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  storming  party  re- 
named unhurt*  Of  the  seven  hundred  defenders  of 
the  ffvrtress,  very  few  escaped  alive.  Such  was  the 
capture  of  Achulko,  the  first  of  many  similar  enter- 
prises underuken  by  the  Russians  against  Shamil, 
and  which,  however  varioos  in  their  eirenmstances, 
have  all  been  attended  with  only  one  eflfoot— that  of 
exalting  the  reputation  of  the  bold  and  astute  chief- 
tain. 

In  the  present  case,  his  singular  escape  added  not 
a  little  to  the  peculiar  reverence  with  whieh  he  was 
regarded  by  the  mountaineere ;  for  it  was  the  general 
belief  among  them  that  the  angel  Gabriel  himself 
had  borne  off  the  prophet^hief  from  the  midst  of 
his  enemies.  His  feme  and  inflneaoe  spread  through 
the  whole  of  the  Bastern  Caocasos.  During  the 
MKt  tw»  years  he  was  busily  employed  in  organ- 
isng  his  adherentSi  eaiimdMig  tm  mt6l»  of  his 
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op^aUons,  and  winning  over  the  nnmefous  indepen- 
dent tribes  of  the  mountains  to  his  standard.  The 
Rossians  vainly  attempted,  by  freqnent  raznas 
to  intimidate  the  natives,  who  grew  every  month 
more  confident  and  darinff  in  their  enterprises,  peo^ 
trating  fer  into  the  lowknds,  and  laying  siege  to 
isolated  posts  along  the  frontier.  The  emperar 
became  at  last  so  disquieted  by  the  intelligenoii 
which  arrived  from  the  Cfaucasus,  that  he  despatched 
the  minister  of  war,  Coant  Tchernitoheff,  to  exam- 
ine personally  into  the  state  of  afi^rs  in  that  quarter, 
and  report  concerning  the  most  advisable  method 
of  carrying  on  the  contest. 

Tchernitoheff  arrived  just  in  time  to  witness  dM 
return  of  the  Rusnan  commander-in-chief  from  n 
disastrous  attempt  to  penetrate  to  Shamil*s  new- 
asylum,  the  village  of  Dargo,  situated  near  th» 
s<^roe  of  the  River  Yaksai,  some  distance  west  of. 
Achttlko.  It  b  worthy  of  remark  that,  in  aA  hia 
ehangee  of  rasidenoe,  Shamil  haa  been  gradnally 
advancing  towards  the  centre  of  the  Cancasiaa  Mi^ 
BUS,  as  u  in  furtherance  of  his  expressed  design  of 
uniting  the  whole  mountain  region  between  thm 
Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  into  a  aingle  compact 
govemment.  The  Russian  ^neral,  anxious  to  din 
tinguisb  htmself  before  the  nunister's  arrival  by  soma 
shraing  enterprire,  similar  to  the  capture  of  Achulko, 
had  set  out,  with  a  body  of  8000  men,  up  the  connn 
of  the  Yaksai.  The  monntaineem,  aoeoidiBg  lot 
their  custoa,  made  at  first  onlv  a  faint  show  of 
resistance.  When,  however,  he  had  reached  a  spot 
which  they  considered  fevoraUe  for  their  purpose^ 
they  soddenly  dosed  around  him  witli  such  over* 
whelming  finry,  that  he  was  compelled  to  retreat; 
and  it  waa  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  reached 
the  foit  from  which  he  had  started,  having  left  att 
his  baggage  and  most  of  his  artillery  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  Out  of  00  officers  only  34  rotnmsd ; 
and  2000  soldien  remained  dead  on  tiia  field  oi 
along  the  line  of  mardi. 

Such  was  the  intelligence  which  greeted  Connte 
Tohemitflbeff  on  his  arrival.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  he  should,  after  a  carefnl  examinn^ 
tien  of  all  the  pecnhnr  difiksnkies  of  the  contest^ 
have  come  to  the  oonelusion  that  the  wisest  plan 
wonM  he  to  oonfine  all  feture  opecationa  atriotly  tn 
defeaaif^  measons.  This  oounsel  was  adopted^ 
A  cordon  of  posts  was  established  aronnd  the  mouo- 
tains,  to  prevent  the  incniaions  of  the  enemy  intsi 
the  plains ;  thus,  as  was  said,  leaving  the  &te  of 
fenatieism  te  burn  itsdf  ouL  It  was,  however,  ton 
lale  for  the  sncosss  of  snch  a  ^an.  The  meontain* 
eecs  were  now  eooscioos  of  their  strength,  and  ex-* 
asperated  by  the  injuries  which  they  had  aufiiered. 
They  judged  the  forbearance  of  the  Russians  lo  bn 
an  evidence  of  weakness— and  not  altogether  witht 
eat  reason.  Accordingly,  their  marauding  desoenia 
bto  the  lowlands  became  more  frequent  and  daring 
than  evier  befiMre.  The  imperial  government  waa 
compelled  again  to  diaage  its  policy.  General 
Neidhardt,  an  officer  of  the  highest  reputation  for 
both  civil  and  military  talents,  was  sent  as  gover* 
nor^eneral.  The  army  was  at  the  aaroe  timn 
inoriMsed  to  the  force,  at  which  it  now  sUnds,  of 
160,000  men— a  greater  mass  of  troops  than  had 
been  assembled  between  the  Blsck  and  Caspian 
Seas  sinoe  tiia  time  of  Gengis-Khan. 

Neidhnsdt,  however,  waa  fated  to  be  q^ite  as  nn^ 
fortttnafea  as  any  of  his  pwdt-cossors.  ilis  i^aas, 
weU-lsid  in  the  conmMnccment,  were  frnstrated  1^ 
a  snccession  of  unlncky  accidenta.  Befmheconid 
nentnre  to  set  his  inmenas  force  in  motion,  aooOTd* 
ing  tfthi»iBatinftinM|  <(ias.t»eftvnlay  tho.dist«hed 
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dntricts  oil  erery  side,  it  wu  neoenazy  to  lay  in 
an  ample  ttore  of  provisions.  With  this  object,  an 
agent  was  sent  to  Astrachan,  with  a  niiiHen  of  silver 
roubles,  (about  187,000/.,)  to  purchase  the  necessary 
supplies.  The  oonimiasary  and  the  money  both 
disappeared,  and  were  never  heard  of  afterwards. 
Haidiy  had  this  loss  been,  with  much  difficulty, 
made  good,  when  a  native  prince,  hitherto  esteemed 
one  of  the  most  faithful  adherents  of  Russia— Daniel, 
the  Sultan  of  Elisui,  a  small  but  important  province 
on  the  south  side  of  the  moumains— suddenly  threw 
off  his  allegiance,  and  joined  the  party  of  Shamil. 
A  division  of  the  army  was  sent  to  reduce  the  prov- 
ince, and  the  general  plan  of  operations  for  the  year 
1844  was  completely  broken  up.  A  few  villages 
of  the  enemy  were  destroyed,  and  some  revolted 
districts  were  subdued  ;  but  no  real  progress  was 
made  towards  the  general  pacification  of  the  country. 

Eariy  in  the  fbllowing  jear  Neidhardt  was  re- 
called, and  Count  Oiow  Pnnce)  Woronzoff  sent  to 
soppljr  his  place.  This  nobleman  is  one  of  the  few 
men  m  Russia  whose  rank,  wealth,  and  abilities 
eract  some  coosidefation  even  from  the  autocrat 
himself.  The  count  received  his  oduoation  in 
England,  whore  his  father  was  for  some  years  the 
Russian  ambassador.  He  possesses  immense  riches, 
and  is  thus  enabled  to  maintain  that  outward  state 
which  is  so  important  an  element  in  all  Oriental 
fovemments.  He  ruled  for  many  years  the  ezten- 
ave  provinces  of  New  Russia  and  BeKarabia,  includ- 
iiiff  the  Crimea,  and  evinced  administrative  talents 
of  a  high  order.  In  addition  to  these  personal 
qualifications,  he  received,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  almost  absolute  powers  in  all  that  related  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  he  should  have  indulged  a  confident 
expectation  of  speedily  putting  an  end  to  the  contest. 
Three  years,  however,  have  ainoe  passed  away,  and 
that  comaummation  seems  as  distant  as  evor. 

WoronzofiTs  first  undertaking  was,  as  usual,  an 
expedition  against  Shamil's  ordinary  p^aee  of  abode, 
or,  rather,  of  rendezvous — the  village  of  Dargo. 
On  the  12th  of  Jane,  1845,  the  governor-general 
set  out,  at  the  head  of  a  divirion  of  20,000  men,  to 
pmetrate  into  the  eential  mountains.  At  every 
pass  which  he  reached  on  his  march  be  found  a 
oarricade  of  logs,  defended  by  a  conaiderable  force 
of  mountaineers.  But  as  soon  as  an  attempt  was 
made  to  turn  them,  or  the  artillery  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  their  defences,  they  immediately  retreated. 
A  detachment  was  left  to  guard  the  pass,  and  the 
army,  thus  diminished,  oontinved  its  advance. 
Gradually,  however,  the  resistance  of  the  enemy 
became  firmer,  and  the  barricades  increased  in  nam* 
ber  and  strength.  Within  the  last  twenty  miles  of 
Dargo  there  were  no  less  than  eighteen ;  and  at 
some  of  them  the  mountaineers  rushed  down,  sabre 
hd  hand,  upon  the  bayonets  of  the  Russians,  and 
bloody  struggles  took  place  before  the  numbers  and 
diaeipline  of  the  invaders  finally  p>revailed. 

At  length  the  term  of  the  expedition  was  reached. 
Dargo  was  found  to  be  a  hamlet  of  some  fiAv  houses, 
situated  on  a  lofty  plateau,  and  surrounded  by  a 
wood  of  gigantic  beech-trees.  Nothing  whatever 
was  gained  to  repay  the  labors  and  losses  of  the 
ineuniion,  except  the  advantage  of  being  enabled  to 
send  a  despatch  to  St.  Petersburg,  announcing  the 
destruction  of  Sharail's  famous  stronghold.  But 
it  soon  became  somewhat  questionable  whether  the 
governor  would  ever  have  an  opportunity  of  trans- 
mitting such  an  announcement.  He  now  found 
that  the  most  difficult  part  of  his  enterprise  was  to 
eome.  Sbamil  had  retmled  to  a  neighboring  height, 


which  so  completely  commanded  the  plateau  of 
Dargo  that  several  of  the  Russians,  moetJy  officeiSt 
were  picked  off  by  the  Lesghian  sharpshooters,  and. 
Woronzoff  was  compelled  to  remove  his  camp  to  a 
safer  locality.  Finding,  at  the  same  time,  that  his 
provisions  were  about  to  fail,  he  despatched  five 
battalions,  under  Generals  Von  Klukenau,  Passeky 
and  Victoroff,  to  bring  up  a  supply  of  rations  which 
had  been  left  at  a  depot  on  the  way.  The  detach- 
ment, in  returning,  was  set  upon  with  resistless  fury 
by  the  mountaineers;  Generals  Passek  and  Victoroff 
were  killed,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  provisions 
was  captured.  Count  WoronzoflTs  situation  now 
became  truly  alarming.  It  would  be  hardly  possible 
for  his  force,  diminished  as  it  was,  and  nearlv  desti* 
tute  of  provisions,  to  fight  its  way  through  the  host 
of  enemies  that  encompassed  it.  Fortunately  the 
governor  succeeded,  by  larffe  offers  of  reward,  in 
mducing  two  men,  natives  of  the  Caucasus,  to  make 
an  attempt  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  hostile  bands, 
and  carry  the  intelligence  of  his  situation  to  the  fort 
of  Gersel-Aul,  whero  Freitag,  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  experienced  of  the  subordinate  generals,  com- 
manded. 

The  attempt  succeeded.  Freitajpr  did  not  lose  a 
moment.  Dravring  together  all  the  mrce  immediate- 
ly at  hand — about  8(M)0  men — he  hurried  to  the 
relief  of  the  governor-general.  Shamil  heard  of 
his  advance,  and  attempted,  but  too  late,  to  inter- 
cept him.  Freitaff,  after  a  bloody  encounter,  in 
which  he  suffered  severely,  broke  through  the 
opposing  force,  pushed  on  rapidly  over  the  moun- 
tains, and  reached  Woionzoff*s  encampment.  The 
united  columns  then  took  up  their  march  for  the 
Russian  line,  pursued  and  harassed  all  the  wa^  to 
the  edge  of  tne  forest  by  their  relentless  enemies* 
On  the  4th  of  August,  Woronzoff,  with  his  worn-out 
and  famished  troops,  found  refuge  within  the  walls 
of  Oerscl-Aul.  From  thence  he  despatched  to  St. 
Petersburg  intelligence  of  his  late  exploit ;  and  the 
Russian  newspapers  announced  to  the  worid  the 
capture  of  Dargo,  and  the  complete  overthrow  of 
Shamil.  Woronzoff,  in  token  of  the  value  which 
the  emperor  affixed  to  his  success,  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  prince.  Not  long  afterwards  news  arrived 
that  Shainil  had  broken  out  of  the  mountains,  rav- 
aged the  northern  plains,  and  carried  off  a  convoy 
of  provisions  firom  under  the  guns  of  one  of  the  Ru»> 
sian  fortresses. 

It  would  be  useless  to  pursue  the  history  of  the 
war  through  the  two  follovring  years,  which  offer 
little  variety  of  event  and  nothinff  decisive  in  results. 
It  is  clear  that  Shamil^s  power  heoomes  every  year 
more  extended  and  consolidated,  and  that  all  the 

S rejects  of  the  Russian  commanders,  however  well 
evtsed  and  gallantly  prosecuted,  have  failed  to  pro- 
duce any  permanent  effect  favorable  to  their  cause. 
The  latest  authentic  advices  from  the  seat  of  war 
are  dated  the  22nd  of  October  last.  On  the  26th  os 
the  preceding  month  the  Russians  had  succeeded, 
afier  a  siege  of  several  days,  in  capturing  a  small 
village,  called  Weila  Salta,  in  Sooth  Daghesun — 
probably  not  far  from  ShamiPs  earliest  stronghold, 
Achulko.  The  village  must  have  been  well  fortified 
and  deq>erately  defended  ;  for  it  was  only  taken 
afier  several  unsuccessful  assaults,  though  uded  by 
a  tremendous  bombardment  firom  80-pound  mortars. 
In  three  days— from  the  19th  to  the  21st— the  Rus- 
sians lost  24  officers  and  480  men,  killed  and 
wounded.  The  total  loss  of  the  enemy  is  set  down 
at  3000 ;  but,  as  the  German  papers  cautiously  re- 
mark, this  number  must  be  taken  with  the  usual 
allowanoes  for  Russian  aeooonts. 
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By  an  artiole  of  the  treatj  of  Adriaaople,  the 
Sttbume  Porte,  made  over  to  Ruaaia  aU  ita  righta 
and  poeaessiona  ou  the  coast  of  Circasaia— -which,  in 
fact,  were  confined  to  a  few  isolated  trading-forta, 
eatahliahed  with  the  consent  of  the  nativea.  It  ia 
mainty  in  virtue  of  this  treaty  that  Russia  has  since 
adranoed  a  clairn  to  the  dominion  of  the  whole  of 
Cireassia  and  the  Caucasus.  Had  it  been  the  secret 
design  of  the  Ottoman  g oTenmient  to  take  a  aabtle 
but  sure  revenge  upon  lis  triumphant  adversary  for 
hia  affgreasions,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent 
him  (rom  repeating  them  for  many  years  to  come, 
it  could  not  nave  hit  upon  a  more  apt  and  effective 
method.  So  long  as  the  Caucasian  war  shall  con- 
tinue— and  there  are  at  preaent  no  signs  of  its  speedy 
termination-^Ruaaia  ia  not  likely  to  be  an  object  of 
dread  to  any  other  power  of  either  Europe  or  Asia. 
Thoa,  as  haa  been  before  observed,  the  world  owea 
no  small  obligations  to  the  shrewd  and  dauntless 
Imam,  and  his  wild  horde  of  patriotic  freebootera. 


ABD-BL-KADBR  AT  TOULON; 
OR,   THE   CAOEO  HAWK. 

No  more,  thou  lithe  and  long-winged  hawk,  of 

deeert-hfe  for  thee ; 
No  more  aoiosa  the  aukry  sands  ahalt  thon  go 

awoopiog  free : 
Blunt  idle  tidons,  idle  beak,  with  spuming  of  thy 

chain. 
Shatter  against  thy  cage  the  wing  thou  ne'er  mayst 

spread  again. 

Long,  sitting  by  their  walchfires,  shall  the  Kabyles 

tell  the  tale 
Of  thy  daah  from  Ben  Halifit  on  the  iat  Bletidja 

vale; 
How  thou  swept'st  the  desert  over,  bearing  down 

the  wild  El  Riff, 
From  eaatem  Beni  Salah  to  western  Ouad  Shelif ; 

How  thy  white  bomoua  went  streaming,  like  the 
storm^xaok  o'er  the  sea, 

When  thou  zodesi  in  the  vanwaid  of  the  Mooriah 
chivalry ; 

How  thy  razzia  was  a  whirlwind,  thy  onset  a  si- 
moom. 

How  thy  sword-sweep  was  the  lightning,  dealing 
death  from  Out  the  gloom ! 

No  leaa  quick  to  alay  in  battle  than  in  peace  to  spare 

and  save. 
Of  brave  men  wiaeat  eooneillor,  of  wiae  oouneil- 

lors  most  brave ; 
How  the  eye  that  flaahed  destruction  could  beam 

gentleness  and  love. 
How  Hon  in  thee  mated  lamb,  bow  eagle  mated 

dove! 

Availed  not  or  ateel  or  shot  'gainat  that  eharmed 
life  aeeore. 

Till  cunning  Franee,  in  last  reaooiee,  toesed  up  the 
golden  lore; 

And  the  carrion  buzaarda  round  him  stooped,  faith- 
less, to  the  caat. 

And  the  wild  hawk  of  the  desert  is  caught  and 
caged  at  laat. 

Weep,  maidens  of  Zerifah,  abore  the  laden  loom ! 
Scar,  chieftains  of  Al  Elmah,  your  cheeka  in  grief 

and  flrloom ! 
Bona  of  the  Beni  Snazem,  throw  down  the  useless 

lance. 


And  atoop  your  necka  and  bare  your  backa  to  yoke 
and  aoourge  of  France ! 

'T  was  not  in  fight  they  bore  him  down ;  he  never 

cried  amiin; 
He  never  sunk  his  sword  before  the  Prince  of  Fran- 

ghistan ; 
But  with  traitora  aU  aioand  him,  his  star  upon  the 

wane. 
He  heard  the  voioe  of  ADah,  and  he  would  nol 

atrive  in  vain. 

They  pve  him  what  he  asked  them ;  from  king  to 

king  he  spake, 
Aa  one  that  pliffhted  word  and  aeal  not  knoweth 

how  to  break : 
*'  Let  me  paaa  from  out  my  deaerta,  be 't  mine  own 

choice  where  to  go, 
I  brook  no  fettered  life  to  live,  a  captive  and  a 

ahow." 

And  they  promised,  and  he  treated  them,  and  proud 

and  <nlm  he  came. 
Upon  hia  black  mare  riding,  girt  widi  hia  aword  of 

feme. 
Good  ateed,  good  awoid,  he  rendered  both  onto  the 

Frankiah  throng ; 
He  knew  them  felae  and  fickle— but  a  prince*8  word 

ia  strong. 

How  bate  they  kept  their  promiae  1    Turned  ihey 

the  veaaer  a  prow 
Unto  Acre,  Alexandria,  aa  they  have  awom  e'en 

now? 
Not  so :  from  Oran  northwarda  the  white  sails 

gleam  and  glance, 
And  the  wild  hawk  of  the  desert  is  borne  away  to 

France ! 

Where  Toulon'a  white-walled  lazaret  looka  aouth- 

ward  o'er  the  wave. 
Site  he  that  trusted  in  the  word  a  aon  of  Louis 

gave. 
Oh,  noble  feith  of  noble  heart!    And  was  tha 

wanungvain. 
The  text  wnt  by  the  Boorbeii  in  the  Uunred  black 

book  of  Spain  1 

They  haye  need  of  thee  to  gaze  on,  they  have  need 

of  thee  to  grace 
The  triumph  of  the  prince,  to  gild  the  pinchbeck 

of  their  race. 
Weida  are  but  wind,  coodttiena  muat  be  coDatmed 

by  Gttiwt ; 
Daah  out  thy  heart,  thou  deaert  hawk,  ere  thou  art 

made  a  show ! 


FiRELOcxa  AND  Frke  Trade. — ^We  have  now 
befete  the  public  two  great  achemea,  propoeed  by 
two  great  men,  for  the  defence  of.  our  country. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  reoommenda  oa  to  call  out 
the  mililia,  and  ineraaae  the  atanding  army;  Me. 
Cobden  would  have  ua  pot  our  trust  in  the  extension 
of  free  trsde.  According  to  the  duke's  plan,  the 
French  will  find  us  ugly  customers ;  according  to 
that  of  Mr.  Cobden,  profitable  ones ;  in  either  of 
which  cases  it  will  not  pay  them  to  quarrel  with  ua. 
For  our  protection,  the  field-marshal  says,  there  is 
nothing  like  bayoneta ;  the  free  trader,  nothing  like 
business  ;  whilst  both  seem  to  be  of  an  opinion  that 
there  is  nothing  like  leather.  To  disarm  the  French 
is  cheaper,  and  looks  less  suspicious,  than  to  arm 
ourselvea ;  we  hope,  therefore,  a  fair  trial  will  be 
given  to  the  more  pacific  aoggeatioor^  j 
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PRESIDENT  POLK  AND  THE  MEXICAN  WAR. 

The  Spaniards  committed  a  fault  in  their  great 
and  coloniung  days,  which  we  shoald  not  overlook 
as  a  warning  to  ourselves.  They  attempted  too 
much.  They  grasped  at  far  too  great  an  extent 
of  territory  abroad,  more  than  they  could  ever  cover 
with  sufficient  germs  of  future  population.  The 
oonsoquence  ilras,  that  the  strength  and  vMriy  out- 
pourings of  Spain  were  frittered  away  and  scattered 
in  so  many  regions,  that  their  Spanish  colonies^ 
now  that  they  come  into  hostile  collision  with  the 
races  and  colonies  of  other  nations,  are  not  able  to 
stand  the  shock.  There  is  most  of  old  Spanish 
vitality  In  those  regions  of  South  America  hemflied 
in  between  the  Andes  and  the  coast,  and  conse- 
quently these  OknigrantB  and  their  offiipring  were 
most  concentrated.  They  freed  themselves,  and 
have  defended  themselves ;  -and  Chili  is  now  raakr 
ing  the  best  essay  of  representative  government  yet 
made  by  the  Spanish  race. 

Mexico  was  too  wide  for  concentration.  The 
monks  and  d«gy  soon  mooopetized  induenee  wid 
land,  and  they  found  the  nAthre  Mezioan  a  more 
convenient  serf  th^  the  Spaniard.  What  Vrith 
monks  and  viceroys,  and  monopoly  and  privileges 
fratited  to  emi^fraals  from  SjpaiR,  to  the  piejiidioe 
of  the  Creole,  the  descendants  of  Spwiiatdi  are 
icattefed  over  Mexico  in  numbers  not  more  than 
sufficient  to  people,  to  till,  and  to  defend,  a  angle 
province. 

The  attention  and  patronage  of  the  rulers  of 
Mexico  were  as  much  directed,  as  could  well  be, 
to  the  important  provinces  of  the  Califbmias  and 
New  Mexico,  ^e  provinces  now  in  diapute.  One 
was  given  to  rich  fraternities  of  monks.  Both  had 
great  facilities  of  trade.  But  the  population  of 
both,  taken  logethery  was  not  more  than  80,000 
in  1843,  of  which  one  sixth  alone  was  Spanish. 

Hb#  IB  a  ooontry  to  be  k^  by,  or  fbr,  a  noe 
of  so  little  expansiveness  or  vitality  t  Mr.  Polk 
claims  this  large  tract  of  territory  in  1847,  He 
tnore  than  claims,  he  wars  for  it — a  foolish  antici- 
l^tieiu  The  mere  increase  and  spread  of  the 
Anglo-Atnerican  population  would  have  con^ered 
Imd  psssossbd  it  in  tims.  This  inevitable  Mouk 
of  years  and  progress  should  reconcile  as  at  least 
to  Whit  Mens  a  moM  unwarranted  demand,  but 
which,  far  from  violating  the  natural  course  of 
things,  only  anticipates  it.  The  American  whigs 
say  with  much  reason  to  Mr.  Polk,  let  us  take 
anaall  sUces  of  Mexieo,  and  let  San  Franeisoo  sat- 
isfy tm  at  inessat.  With  the  Colnmbia  and  San 
SVaneiBoo  we  have  quite  emragh  for  our  endffaiMiii 
and  our  eflbrts.  To  take  more  at  present  wfll  but 
distract  emigration,  disperse  instead  of  concentratp 
ing  resources,  and  leave  our  positions  in  the  Pacific 
much  more  exposed  in  case  of  war  than  if  fewer 
and  more  limited. 

Mr.  Polk,  however,  wishes  to  go  down  to  pos- 
terity as  the  great  acquirer  of  North  Mexico  fbr 
the  United  States,  and  he  presses  on  a  most  use- 
less war,  for  which  he  gives  the  most  flimsiest 
pretexts,  and  which  he  must  either  support  by 


hestvy  douwetic  tazatko,  or  by  greatly  exaeeiliat- 
ing  the  Mexican  war  in  forcing  the  generals  to  sup- 
pdrt  their  army  on  plunder. 

The  whigs  might  perhaps  have  carried  their 
point  of  making  their  government  be  contented  with 
San  Francisco,  had  the  Mexicans  shown  any  firm- 
ness or  respectability,  either  in  their  military  de- 
fence or  their  dlplomeacy.  Instead  of  dtflfering  vrith 
Mr.  Trist,  the  American  envoy,  on  any  main  point 
of  quarrel,  the  Mexican  negotiator  chose  to  break 
off  on  the  utterly  insignificant  point  of  the  Nueces, 
a  strip  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Bravo. 

Mr.  Polk  has  taken  ample  advantage  of  all  these 
blundeiB  in  his  message.  His  growl  at  Mexico, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  wolf  finding  the  lamb  goUty 
of  troubling  the  water,  is  amusingly  impudent.  So 
is  his  self-exculpation,  by  showing  that  it  is  con- 
gress which  ordered  each  successive  step  of  con- 
quest and  usurpation.  "Congress,"  says  Mr. 
Polk,  '*  voted  three  millions  of  dollars  to  pay  the 
Mexicans  for  the  purchase  of  the  Galifomias  and 
New  Mexico. ' '  They  certainly  refused  the  mon^i 
but  congress  having  voted  it,  is  a  proof  that  con- 
gress wanted  these  provinces,  and  it  wonld  be  dir 
graceful  for  it  to  go  without  the  objeot  of  its  desires. 
Who  is  it  aat  s^d  if  Mars  had  descended  to  the 
earth  in  the  form  of  a  Quaker,  the  result  Would 
have  been  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Polk  ?  Certainly 
Mr.  Polk  is  the  god  of  war,  such  as  that  deity 
might  be  worshipped  by  the  quasi-pacific  Pennsy^ 
vanians.  How  amusing  and  confounding  it  is — 
fbr  thete  is  pownr  in  the  snn's  logic  and  impn- 
dence — to  hear  him  so  recount  the  Mexican  vrar 
as  to  prove  the  Mexicans  the  most  aggressive,  {na- 
tional, arrogant  of  beings ! 

Mr.  Polkas  discourse  to  congress  is  a  long 
pleading;  in  which  he  fint  of  all  convicts  the 
Mexicans  of  having  provoked  the  Aooeiieaa  con- 
qvest,  and  then  of  not  bdng  veasonalde  enough  ta 
submit  to  it.  This  conquest  Mr.  Polk  upholds  to 
be  none  of  his  doing.  Congress  so  willed  it.  And 
it  is  congress,  he  asserts,  that  now  ordains  that  he, 
Polk,  shall  not  make  peace,  without  carving  off  for 
the  United  States  one  quarter  of  the  Mexican  em- 
pin.  Congress  Totad  three  miUiena  of  dollars  last 
session  to  bribe  Santa  Anna  to  give  -np  Caltftmia 
and  New  Mexico. "  The  'Mexicans  scouted  the 
offer,  and  would  not  have  the  three  millions.  That 
matters  not  with  Mr.  Polk ;  congress  voted  the 
thsee  millions  for  the  purpose,  and  it  would  be 
derogatory  to  the  American  character  to  go  with- 
out the  territory  that  the  three  millions  were  voted 
for.  Sadh  aire  the  argnmeMs  by  whick  Mr.  Polk 
supports  his  war  policy,  apd  his  detettmnation  to 
persist  in  it,  till  Mexico  shall  submit. 

If  such  axguments  savor  of  the  charlatan,  And 
excite  a  smile,  there  are  others  net  without  tmih. 
The  President,  for  instance,  asserts  that  the  Mexi- 
cans have  no  government,  nor  party  aUe  to  form  a 
government,  and  that  in  order  to  get  together  a 
Mexican  executive  of  sufUcient  consistency  to  treat 
with  the  United  States  generals,  they  must  set  to 
work  to  form  and  support  such  a  government  and 
party.     There  is  some  truth  in  this,  sad  truth 
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inted,  Ibr  it  tttomit*  to  to  ittOQnoeneot  that 
Mexico  mott  be  completely  conquered.  Bat  we 
fear  it  eenoot  be  eontriMiioled. 

Not  the  leaetdiffionlt  pert  of  the  Pve«aent*e  task 
b  how  to  deal  with  the  religion,  the  ohnroh  prop- 
erty, aad  prebtee  of  the  conqeered  legioii.  The 
Ainerioaoe  htTO  hitherto  avoided  aneh  diffionhiee 
at  home,  hot  they  hare  now  got  a  Catholic  Ireland 
in  Mexico,  with  a  priesthood  whoee  chief  is  in  a 
foreign  dime,  who  are  too  rich  not  to  be  despoiled, 
and  who  have  a  flock  of  ignorant  paupers  who  can 
be  excited  to  any  folly.  We  are  not  at  ill  sur- 
prised to  find  Presideiit  Polk  announce  that  he  is 
about  to  CHtablisfa  diplomatic  rehtioiu  with  Rome. 


THB  IRBATIONJLL  DEFENCES. 

"  Be  MC  «M  exqaisite 
Ts  cast  the  ftshion  of  uaoertain  evils.**— MiLtoii. 

Aboitt  three  weeks  ago  it  was  revealed  to  the 
public  that  there  was  extant  a  terrible  letter  irom 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  somebody,  showing  that 
the  country  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  French,  and 
that  it  might  be  taken  any  day  or  any  night,  by  a 
Gotfp  d€  main,  for  want  of  10,000  additional  regular 
troops  and  160,000  militia.  A  writer  ibr  whom 
we  have  a  great  esteem,  who  contributes  to  the 
daily  press  under  the  signature  of  P.  (the  initial 
either  of  Popgun  or  Panic)  divulged  this  tale  of 
terror,  gracing  it  with  deoent  horror.  The  alaim 
was  of  ooune  taken  by  half  the  publio-^for  alann 
is  always  popular,  and  John  Bull  is  ever  ready  to  be 
frightened  out  of  his  wits,  unless  he  happens  to 
perceive  that  at  the  same  time  he  is  very  likely  to 
be  frightened  out  of  lus  money. 

The  gist  of  the  horrible  disoovery  that  has  been 
made  is  this,  that  in  a  time  of  profound  peaoe  we 
are  not  in  the  sute  of  piepaiation  that  wouki  be 
suitable  to  war.  The  Frenchman's  advioe  as  to 
earryiog  an  umbrella  was,  *'  When  it  is  fiae  always 
cany  an  umbrella;  wfalan  it  rains  do  ^  yon  like.*' 
The  couneel  as  to  defenees  is  anatogoos.  In  pro- 
found peaoe,  keep  up  your  defences  as  if  all  the 
world  were  in  arms  against  you.  In  war,  re- 
duce them  if  you  please.  An  esoeUent  efiect  of 
this  system  would  be  that  war,  whenerer  it  should 
happen,  wouki  di£bt  in  cost  veiy  little  ftom  peace, 
and  therefore  people  would  cease  to  regard  it  with 
such  extreme  repugnance.  Indeed,  when  England 
and  France  have  raised  #orks,  planted  cannon,  and 
enrolled  vast  forces  against  each  other,  the  feeling 
will  probably  arise  that  such  preparations  should 
not  be  made  for  nothing,  and  that  it  will  cost  very 
little  more,  bloodshed  only  excepted,  to  make  nse 
of  them,  and  to  turn  them  to  that  profitable  com- 
modity — glory. 

The  type  of  ancient  wisdom,  Ulysses,  thought 
it  prudent  to  banish  arms  from  an  amicable  meet- 
ing, saying  the  sight  of  the  iron  tempts  the  man. 

The  maxim,  if  you  would  be  at  peace  be  pre- 
pared for  war,  wants  emendation ;  it  should  run, 
if  you  be  at  peace  pay  the  full  price  of  war. 

If  you  would  live  on  good  terms  with  your 
neighbor,  keep  a  blunderbuss   in  your  window 
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loaded  with  slugs  to  the  muzile,  ready  to  do  esc* 
eeution  upon  him  in  the  event  of  trespass.  Such 
preparations  tend  wonderfully  to  cordiality  and  a 
good  undostanding ;  that  is,  the  understanding  of 
mutual  distrust,  and  of  a  mutual  alacrity  for  throat- 
cutting. 

Six  years  ago  we  were  laughing  at  the  French 
for  fortifying  Paris.  Lord  John  Russell  has  felic- 
itously defined  a  good  proverb  as  the  wisdom  of 
many,  and  the  wit  of  one.  The  fortification  of 
Palis  was  the  fdly  of  many,  and  the  craft  of  one. 
But  what  it  now  demanded  in  sober  England  is 
not  the  fortification  of  a  city,  but  that  of  the  whole 
coast-board.  We  are  to  shut  ourselves,  like  the 
Chinese,  within  a  frontier  wall.  One  says,  if  a  war 
should  break  out,  what  is  to  become  of  Brighton  t 
another  takes  the  alarm  for  Worthing ;  another 
sees  Bognor  sacked ;  another  contemplates  the  rav- 
ages of  Ramsgate  ;  and  there  are  folks  who  look 
to  the  burning  of  dirty,  swampy,  unhealthy,  mis- 
placed SheemesB  in  ^e  light  of  a  cahunity  to  be 
averted  at  the  expense  of  some  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, though  no  enemy  could  be  wished  worse 
than  the  occupation  of  it. 

Si  codtan  mat  is  the  irresistible  argument.  Your 
if  was  once  a  great  peace-maker,  but  if  now  is  the 
maker  of  all  the  muniments  of  war.  Possible  risks 
are  pointed  out ;  but  how  is  it  practicable  for  men 
or  communities  to  go  through  the  world  without 
possible  risks !  Prudence  diminishes  risks  up  to  a 
certain  point,  but  does  not  attempt  the  absurdity 
of  excluding  them  altogether.  In  every  act  of 
life  we  take  our  chance  of  dangers  more  or  less 
remote,  preferring  the  chance  to  the  sacrifices  at- 
tending the  avoidance.  An  individual  that  guarded 
against  all  possible  dangers  would  have  no  fire, 
lest  he  should  be  burnt ;  would  not  stir  out  of  his 
house,  lest  he  should  be  run  over,  or  have  his 
brains  beat  out  with  a  chimney-pot;  would  not 
sleep,  lest  robbers  should  surprise  him ;  not  eat, 
lest  a  hasty  morsel  should  choke  him.  Nations, 
like  individuals,  cannot  make  sure  against  all  con- 
tmgencies,  and  take  the  part  of  wisdom  in  leaving 
to  the  chapter  of  accidents,  provisions  and  precau- 
tions too  large  and  costly  for  the  chapter  of  pru- 
dence. Protection  is  an  excellent  thing,  but  it  it 
quite  possible  to  pay  for  it  more  than  it  is  worth. 

As  the  mealy-fiiced  ghost  of  Gafilbr  Thumb  rises 
in  the  burlesque,  predicting  all  sorts  of  horrors  to 
King  Arthur,  so  Lord  Ellesmere  appears  in  the 
Times,  warning  this  unhappy  country  of  its  fright- 
ful insecurity,  and  what  must  happen  to  it  If 
the  French  should  some  fine  day  happen  to  land 
50,000  men  !  "  Awake,  arise !  or  be  forever" 
fallen !"  is  the  motto  of  his  lordship's  fee-fii-fbm 
epistle,  to  which  we  should  reply,  dianging  a  wont 
of  the  old  epigram — 

**  lie  still  if  you  're  wise, 
You  '11  be  tax'd  if  you  rise.'* 

Lord  Eliesmere  has  made  the  notable  discovery, 

**That  ibr  a  considerable  period,  of  which  it  is 
diflicnit  to  fix  the  precise  commencement,  Me  tn- 
stinct  of  self -preservation  has  been  in  abeyanos  and 
suspension  in  UUs  country,**  ^  j 
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To  spend  no  mora  than  sixteen  or  seventeen  mil- 
lions yearly  in  soldiers  and  sailors  is  eridence  of 
the  suspension  of  the  instinct  of  self-preserration. 
Assuming  the  fisLct  to  be  so,  a  blessed  thing  has 
been  the  abeyance ;  for  hero  we  ara  in  safety  after 
all,  and  having  saved  some  thirty  or  forty  millions, 
which  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  in  the 
superabundant  activity  Lord  EUesmere  would  give 
it,  would  have  cost  us  since  the  peace  in  unneces- 
sary forces. 

There  is  no  question  that  steam-navigation  has 
afforded  new  facilities  to  aggression,  but  Lord  Elles- 
mere  very  much  overrates  the  advantage  it  would 
give  to  France  in  the  event  of  war. 

"  We  have  ceased  to  be  an  island ;  we  have  ap- 
proximated in  the  opinion  of  all  observing  and 
reflecting  men  to  the  condition  of  a  continental 
state.*' 

If  the  channel  has  dwindled  to  a  ditch,  this  much 
is  certain,  that  the  French  swim  their  boats  very 
badly  in  it.  Their  steamers  are  continually  meet- 
ing with  disasters.  They  cannot  go  from  port  to 
port  without  some  distress  from  the  most  lubberly 
bungUng.  In  the  late  gale  the  king's  yacht  had 
to  moke  the  short  passage  from  Havre  to  Cher- 
bourg. To  do  this  she  was  taken  in  tow  by  a 
man-of-war  steamer  in  the  teeth  of  a  rising  gale. 
The  strain  upon  the  towing  vessel  of  course  soon 
disabled  her,  and  obliged  her  to  bear  up,  which 
she  did  so  cleverly  as  to  leave  the  yacht  adrift 
without  either  sail  or  steam,  and  she  lay  tossing 
and  tumbling  about  like  a  log.  The  vessels  saw 
no  more  of  each  other,  and  the  yacht  was  next 
beard  of  in  the  Downs.  This  is  no  unfair  sample 
of  French  skill  in  steam  navigation.  The  history 
of  their  attempts  to  cross  the  Atlantic  demonstrates 
still  more  strongly  their  miserable  comparative  in- 
efficiency. 

But  supposing  a  fleet  of  steamers  to  bear  an 
army  to  our  coast,  the  difficulty  of  a  landing  is  al- 
ways overlooked,  and  the  disembarkation  of  a  large 
body  of  men  is  talked  about  as  if  it  were  as  easy 
a  thing  as  the  proceeding  of  passengers  quietly 
stepping  out  of  a  vessel  to  a  quay ;  but  they  who 
have  seen  the  disembarkation  of  even  a  brigade, 
and  in  a  friendly  country,  know  that  the  operation 
is  not  so  simple  and  expeditious,  especially  if  it  is 
to  be  performed  in  boats.  One  ally  of  ours,  whose 
foree  is  always  unnoticed,  is  sea-eickness,  to  which 
the  French  are  more  liable  than  any  other  people ; 
and  60,000  shipped  heroes  would,  upon  landing, 
be  60,000  wretched,  helpless  invalids,  nauseating 
oven  glory. 

But  armies  of  60,000  men  are  not  to  be  ooncen- 
trated  in  a  day  or  a  week,  nor  can  they  come  upon 
OS  like  a  thief  in  the  night.  They  must  have  a 
fleet  to  transport  them,  and  such  a  fleet  is  yet  to  be 
provided*  It  will  be  time  enough  to  think  of  aug- 
menting our  army  when  we  see  the  French  pre- 
paring and  manning  the  steam-ships  to  throw 
theirs  on  our  coast.  Confident  we  are  that  we 
iliall  find  soldiers  sooner  than  they  will  find  ships 


and  saikvB — the  indispensafble  roaefainery  for  urr»- 
sion. 

We  are  sorry  to  see  some  assertions  thrown  out 
in  Lord  Ellesmere's  letter  which  will  be  greedily 
accepted  in  France,  and  which  are  as  little  calco- 
lated  to  discourage  any  propensity  to  aggression 
that  may  exist,  as  to  do  honor  to  the  English  char- 
acter. 

"  If  the  French  were  to  ^pear  at  one  end  of 
London,  the  wisest  movement  the  guards  could  make 
ibould  be  to  march  out  at  the  otMr.  For  the  rest 
three  howitiers  would  be  sufficient,  and  the  lord 
mayor  unmld  soon  be  busy  with  the  details  of  billets^ 
and  whatever  oontribation  might  be  accepted  as  a 
commutation  for  indiscrimuiate  plunder. 

'*  Let  them  come,  I  often  hear  it  said ;  they  will 
never  return.  Don't  let  them  come,  I  say ;  but, 
if  they  do,  let  them  return  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
induced  to  do  so.  1  really  do  not  see  why  they 
should  particularly  wish  it.  In  the  present  state  of 
this  country  50,000  Frenchsnen  toouldftnd  England 
as  safe  ana  vleasani  a  domicile  as  any  in  whM  the 
soldiers  of  Napoleon  ever  luxuriated. 

The  homely  preverb  says,  "It  is  a  dirty  b»d 
that  fouls  its  own  nest."  If  England  were  as 
weak  and  spiritless  as  represented,  it  would  be  as 
well  not  to  divulge  so  degrading  a  fact  inviting  to 
aggression,  but  we  thoroughly  believe  that  foul 
injustice  is  done  to  the  courage  and  patriotism  of 
the  population.  It  is  true  that  vire  are  not  a  mili- 
tary people,  but  an  immense  proportion  of  men  are 
skilled  in  the  use  of  fire-aims  from  sporting  habits ; 
and  cireumstances  which  depressed  the  spirits  of 
the  country  during  the  period  when  Napoleon 
threatened  invasion,  have  since  given  place  to 
others  inspiring  confidence.  Up  to  the  time  of  the 
peninsular  campaigns  a  notion  prevailed  of  the 
invincibility  of  the  French  arms ;  the  prestige  of 
success  was  against  us ;  Englishmen  thought  them- 
selves doomed  to  be  worsted  by  land ;  but  now  the 
prestige  is  the  other  way,  and  raw  levies  would  go 
to  the  field  to  fight,  for  home  at  least,  vrith  as 
mo<^  eonfideiice  as  the  raw  levies  in  the  guards' 
uniform  marched  to  the  fidd  of  Waterloo.  This 
country,  with  its  mighty  energies,  must  be  aa 
capable  of  self-defence  as  it  is  proved  capable  of 
every  other  feat  and  duty: 

While  deprecaUng  demands  for  defence  propor- 
tioned to  exaggerated  fancifbl  alarms,  we  are  fiir 
from  concurring  in  Mr.  Cobden's  opposite  argu- 
ment fi>r  a  reduction  of  establishments. 

"  Est  modus  in  rebus,  sunt  oerti  deniqoe  fines, 
Quos  ultra  citraque  nequit  consistere  rectum.*' 

For  present  exigencies  our  army  and  navy  are 
not  larger  than  necessary,  and  it  must  be  some 
time  before  the  interests  springing  out  of  extended 
commereial  relations  can  enable  us  to  dispense  with 
any  of  our  defensive  powers.  As  the  slender 
roots  of  grasses  knit  the  surfiice  of  banks  and  give 
them  stability,  so  free  trade  will  bind  together  the 
partidbs  of  interest  forming  the  great  dykes  of 
peace ;  but  the  growth  requires  time,  and  mean- 
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wlule  other  appliinees  for  aeenritj  cannot  prudently 
be  withdrawn. 

Indeed,  we  see  more  reaeon  for  adding  to  our 
means  of  defence,  ahort  of  extnyagance,  than  for 
reducing  them,  and  should  be  glad  to  see  the  force 
and  efficiency  of  our  steam  nary  augmented ;  and 
also  some  system  adopted  like  that  of  the  French 
national  guard,  instructing  the  people  in  the  use 
of  arms,  and  practising  them  in  the  manceuTres  by 
which  bodies  moTC  with  ofder  and  precision.  A 
day*s  drill  now  and  then  could  be  no  great  hard- 
ship to  people  between  the  ages  of  18  and  60  ;  and 
if  ten  of  the  men  so  trained  were  only  equal  to  one 
regular  soldier  in  efficiency,  the  result  with  such 
numbers  would  be  an  important  consideration  for 
an  enemy  meditating  mTssion.— JSromtyicr,  1  Jan. 


THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON  ON  THE  NATIONAL 
DEFENCES. 

Thc  Duke  of  Wellington's  epistle  is  but  anoth- 
er version  of  the  opinion  of  the  tanner  in  the  fiible, 
that  for  the  defence  of  a  city  there  was  nothing 
like  leather.  From  a  passage  in  the  opening  of 
his  grace's  letter  we  had  expected  a  different  con- 
dusaon : 

'*  1  have,  in  few  words,  represented  our  danger. 
We  have  no  defence,  or  hope  of  defence,  excepting 
in  our  fleet." 

But  with  these  words  he  takes  leaye  of  the 
defensive  resources  in  our  fleet,  and  treats  of  our 
position  as  if  we  were  utterly  without  the  protec- 
tion of  a  fleet,  and  as  if  our  defences  were  to  be 
provided  in  complete  independence  of  nautical 
powen  or  resources.  The  duke  consideiB  the 
case  of  England  as  if  it  were  joined  to  the  conti- 
nent, not  separated  firom  it  by  the  sea.  He  looks 
upon  the  channel  as  a  road  for  the  access  of  the 
enemy,  liable  to  no  let  or  hindrance.  He,  in  the 
most  literal  sense  of  the  phrase,  takes  a  one-sided 
view  of  the  channel,  anticipating  what  the  French 
invader  may  do  with  our  side,  but  not  casting  a 
glance  at  what  we  might  be  doing,  and  a  little  in 
advance,  with  the  other  side.  It  has  not  occurred 
to  his  grace's  mature  understanding  that  two  may 
play  at  the  game  at  which  he  assigns  us  the  pure- 
ly passive  part  of  anvil. 

We  cannot,  however,  pretend  to  argue  that  our 
navy  could  do  to  France  all  that  the  duke  sweep- 
ingly  asserts  the  French  could  do  upon  our  coast. 

**  I  am  accustomed  to  the  consideration  of  these 
questions,  and  have  examined  and  reconnoitred, 
over  and  over  affain,  the  whole  coast  from  the 
North  Foreland,  1>T  Dover,  Folkestone,  Beachy 
Head,  Brighton,  Arundel,  to  Selse^  bill,  near 
Portsmouth,  and  I  say  that,  excepting  immediately 
under  the  fire  of  Dover  Castle,  there  is  net  a  spot 
an  the  coast  on  which  infantry  might  not  be  thrown 
en  shore,  at  any  time  of  tide,  with  any  wind  and  in 
any  weather i  and  from  which  such  body  of  infantry, 
no  thrown  on  shore,  would  not  find  withm  the  dis- 
tance of  five  miles  a  road  into  the  interior  of  the 
country  through  the  clifib  practicable  for  the  march 
of  s  body  of  troops." 

Now  we  are  free  to  confess  that  what  the  duke 
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asserts  of  the  accessibility  of  the  English  coast  at 
all  parts,  with  all  winds,  and  in  any  weather,  can- 
not, with  any  approach  to  truth,  be  affirmed  of  the 
French  coast.  British  ships,  such  as  British  ships 
are,  could  not  make  free  with  the  French  coast  in 
a  northerly  gale,  nor  assail  it  at  every  point  be- 
tween Cape  Grisnex  and  Cape  La  Haye,  at  any 
time  of  tide.  Our  steam  ships  and  men-of-war 
would  have  to  give  a  wide  berth  to  a  lee  shore  in 
bad  weather.  They  could  not  attempt  any  boat- 
work  in  northerly  gales.  The  duke  sees  no  such 
obstacles  to  the  operations  of  the  French  marine. 
Tides,  rocks,  wind  and  weather,  are,  according  to 
his  authority,  no  impediments  to  our  neighbon, 
who  most  have  made  astonishing— nay,  mirac- 
ulous progress  in  seamanship,  to  have  soddetoly 
gained  this  decisive  and  far  surpassing  superiority 
over  us. 

It  is  probably  the  discovery  of  &e  new  and 
hitherto  unsuspected  superiority  of  the  French 
navy,  that  has  caused  the  duke  to  dismiss  from  his 
mind  and  calculations  all  reference  to  the  English 
fleet.  If  the  French  steamen  can  land  upon  our 
coast  in  all  placea  and  circumstances,  as  we  cer- 
tainly cannot  do  on  theira,  it  is  undoubtedly  time 
to  ceaie  to  count  on  our  eclipsed  navy. 

But  supposing  for  a  moment  that  the  superior- 
ity of  our  fleet  were  not  lost,  and  that  it  could  do 
rather  more  than  our  neighbon  in  the  way  of 
aggression,  though  short  of  the  extent  of  setting 
tides,  shoals,  breaken,  and  weather  at  utter  defi- 
ance— supposing  this,  would  our  squadron  of 
steamen  be  idle  while  the  French  were  equipping 
and  collecting  vessels  for  invasion!  Is  there  s 
port,  from  Dunkirk  to  Brest,  that  would  not  be 
under  our  cannon,  and  subject  to  sudden  bombard- 
ments and  assaults  ?  While  they  were  busy  build- 
ing and  fitting,  we  should  be  at  least  as  busy  burn- 
ing and  destroying. 

We  hnve  high  nautical  authority  for  asserting 
that  the  superiority  of  the  Englidi  steam  navy  to 
the  French  is  greater  than  that  of  our  sailing 
ahips  ever  was ;  and  this  superiority  exists, 
though  our  steam  navy  is  fiur  from  being  what  it 
ought  to  be,  and  inferior  to  the  trading  vessels  in 
build,  speed,  and  handling. 

Our  first  line  of  defence  is  not  our  own  coast- 
board — our  outer  line  of  defence  is  the  offing  of 
the  French  coast.  Our  frontier  for  war  is  a  gun- 
shot from  the  low- water  mark  of  France.  It  is 
there,  not  on  the  Sussex,  Kent,  and  Hampshire 
Downs,  that  our  floating  advanced  posts  under  the 
meteor  flag  will  hold  the  enemy  in  check,  and  lay 
waste  his  preparations.  The  steam-arm  has 
brought  France  under  the  guns  of  England. 
The  advance  is  not  mutual,  for  France  has  not 
the  same  elements  and  aptitude  for  steam-power ; 
she  borrows  all  from  us,  and  makes  poor  use  of 
what  she  borrows. 

But  to  return  to  the  views  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Discarding  the  na^y  fxom  his  cal- 
culations, and  considering  England  as  far  more 
accessible  to  French  fleets  than  our  dangerous 
shores  are  to  our  own  coasten,  his  grace  placen  all 
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his  dependence  on  land  forces,  and  requires  snch  an 
sngraentadon  of  the  re^ar  army  as  could  be  had 
at  the  cost  of  400,000/.,  together  with  a  militia 
force  of  150,000  men.  The  total  expense  (sup- 
posing the  militia  to  be  out  all  the  year,  as  they 
were  during  the  former  apprehension  of  invasion) 
would  be  little  short  of  the  amount  of  the  in- 
come tax!  He  would  also  haye  a  considerable 
increase  of  stores,  so  as  to  put  us  altogether  on 
the  war  footing  of  1804. 

"I  would  recommend  to  have  an  alphabetical 
list  of  the  stores  examined  by  a  committee,  and 
made  out  in  form,  as  upon  the  enclosed  half  sheet 
of  paper,  by  ascertaining  what  there  was  in  1804, 
and  what  there  is  in  store  now,  of  each  article,  and 
the  difTereoce  between  the  two  accounts. 

"  I  have  taken  the  year  1804  as  the  standard,  as 
that  was  the  year  in  which  the  invasion  was  ihreat- 
tned.  It  was  previous  to  the  employment  of  the 
armies  m  the  Peninsula  or  North  America;  in 
short,  as  nearly  as  fosnble  similar  to  the  poUtical 
drcumstanees  in  wmch  we  stand  at  this  moment,  ex" 
ceptSn^  that  we  are  now  at  peace  with  fVanee— toe 
were  Men  at  warJ*^ 

The  political  dieumstances,  forsooth,  were  then 
at  neariy  as  possible  similar,  excepting  only  the 
small  ftct  of  the  grand  and  eesentid  difierence  of 
war  mstead  of  peace !  But  that  little  dissimilarity 
maybe  removed  by  the  menacing  armament  suited 
to  the  state  of  war.  The  physiognomist  says  that 
in  sbnulating  the  features  we  catch  the  disposition 
expressed  by  them,  and  nations  in  assuming  the 
features  of  war  put  themselves  m  the  mood  for  it. 
As  it  IS  with  individuals,  so  it  is  with  conununities. 
When  swords  were  worn,  quarrels  were  quick  and 
deadly ;  as  arms  ceased  to  be  carried  in  precau- 
tion, the  peace  of  society  became  less  subject  to 
disturbance. 

Gkeat,  deservedly  great,  b  the  authority  of  &e 
Duke  of  Wellington  on  military  questions ;  but 
this  question  of  defences  is  not  necessarily  nor 
wholly  military — ^it  involves  naval  considerations 
and  political  probabilities.  And  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, though  the  first  of  soldiers,  is  not  the  most 
in&Uible  of  prophets. 

There  was  a  time  when  he  could  not  see  how 
the  sovereign's  government  could  be  carried  on 
without  rotten  boroughs,  as  indispensable  then,  in 
his  view,  to  the  existence  of  the  crown,  as  150,000 
militiamen  and  400,000/.  worth  of  additional  reg- 
ulars now  are  to  the  safety  of  the  country.  But 
the  invasion  of  democracy  he  then  foretold  has  not 
taken  place,  and  the  invasion  of  the  French  may 
be  as  much  a  dream  of  the  ducal  mind. 

And  the  duke  has  comforted  us  by  showing  the 
fiillaoious  grounds  on  which  his  fears  have  sprung 
up.  Let  him  ask  the  first  pilot  he  falls  in  with  at 
Walmer,  whether  a  landing  can  be  effected  in  any 
weather  and  wind  at  any  part  of  the  southern  coast ! 
The  answer  will  dissipate  his  worst  apprehensions, 
and  wonderfully  assure  him. 

In  the  very  news  of  the  day  lying  before  us,  we 
find  a  paragraph  stating  that  the  Onyx  mail-packet 
from  Ostend  was  unable  to  land  her  passengers  at 
Dover  on  Wednesday  last,  and  that  the  day-mail 


from  London  could  not  be  shipped  on  board  the 
packet  in  waiting  for  it.  How  would  it  have  ftred 
with  an  mvading  fleet  in  such  weather.  But  it 
may  be  answered,  the  enemy  would  choose  his 
time ;  so  he  might,  but  &e  dnke*s  assertioo  is, 
that  there  are  no  circumstances  of  tide,  wind,  or 
weather,  that  could  prevent  a  landing.  Have  we 
not  a  reasonable  right  to  discredit  conclusions  drawn 
from  premises  so  notoriously  untrue,  though  put 
forth  with  fully  as  much  pvade  of  authority  as 
recklessness  of  all  but  the  efi^  of  idle  alarm ! 

We  should  defer  to  the  duke's  opinions  more 
if  they  were  formed  on  a  sober  view  of  the  realities 
of  our  position,  and  our  neighbor*s  powers  of  mo- 
lestation. 

Let  his  grace  also  reflect  a  little  more  on  the 
difiference  he  has  treated  as  so  slight  between  the 
state  of  war  in  1804  and  the  state  of  Ynat»  in 
1848 ;  at  the  former  period  there  having  been  a 
Napoleon  on  &e  throne  of  France,  with  an  unin- 
terrupted career  of  success ;  and  on  our  side  many 
military  reverses,  political  divisions  of  great  vinn 
lence,  and  no  small  amount  of  dangerous  discon- 
tent. 

France,  since  then,  has  been  gorged  and  dis- 
gorged of  glory.  She  has  now  a  noisy  war  party, 
eager  for  any  fVay ;  but  she  has  also  a  great  body 
of  small  proprietors  and  traders  whose  interests  are 
bound  up  with  peace,  and  whose  influence  will  be 
felt  whenever  the  question  of  peace  or  war  becomes 
a  practical  issue.  The  middle  dass  of  France  is 
for  the  most  part  peaceful,  and  France  is  essen- 
tially a  middle-class  nation.  It  loves  to  talk  of 
glory,  but.  it  has  not  forgotten  &e  price  of  it,  or 
the  mutations,  and  has  no  relish  for  a  repetition  of 
either. 

Yet,  we  repeat,  we  dispute  not  the  prudence 
of  augmenting  our  establishments  wherever  there 
is  proved  insufllciency.  We  are  adverse  lo  a  >r^ 
expenditure  in  profound  peace;  but  we  are  for 
maintaining  our  establishments  on  such  a  scale, 
that  in  the  event  of  need  they  can  be  expanded  to 
meet  the  emergency.  Soldiers  are  soon  made  ; 
not  so  seamen  practised  in  marine  gunnery.  Our 
steam  navy  wants  further  development,  as  we  have 
before  admitted ;  and  we  believe  the  same  to  be 
the  case  with  the  artillery,  which,  though  a  model 
of  excellence  to  its  extent,  is  on  a  scanty,  if  not  a 
miniature  scale.  Both  these  improvements  could 
be  made  at  no  serious  cost,  snpposing-it  to  be  done 
not  on  the  enormous  scale  to  prepare  the  forces  to 
meet  invasion  which  may  never  happen,  but  to  pot 
them  on  such  a  footing  as  to  be  equal  to  bearing 
the  first  brunt  of  hostUities,  and  to  be  susceptible 
of  &e  further  expansion  that  might  be  necessary. 
'^Examiner f  8  Jan* 


THE  FRENCH  AT  BRIGHTON. 

'*  Jolly  Mr.  Punch, — As  a  lone  woman,  sir,  1 
write  to  you  about  our  Natural  Defences.  1  've 
been  readin|^  the  S^issex  Advertiser,  and  Brighton, 
it  seems,  is  m  a  pretty  state  of  dishabille,  and  maT 
be  surprised  any  moming— es  one  may  say— with 
its  hair  in  papers,  afore  the  town  knows  where  it  is. 
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'*  The  pkoe  is  rained,  Mr,  Punch;  lodgers  not 
cominffhere,  as  thinking  themeeWes  doable  hazard- 
oua.  For  ia  it  to  be  believed,  air,  that  married  men 
with  familiea  will  let  their  wivea  and  children  come 
down  when— at  no  notice  at  all— the  town  may  be 
boarded  by  the  f^rench  fleet,  and  aereaminff 
and  children  be  carried  off  in  ffiga  and  jolb 
to  say  nothing  of  the  property? 

'*  And  yet,  Mr,  Punck-~9B  my  poor  dear  Gerkina 
used  to  ask,  and  'specially  when  he  'd  had  a  glass — 
and  yet,  we  are  called  upon  every  day,  I  may  aay, 
to  pay  taxea.  Yes,  sir,  we  are  made  lo  pay  win- 
dow-lighta,  when,  at  any  minute,  oar  sashes  may  be 
blown  to  minoe-roeat  by  the  cannon-balla  of  the 
French!  Ajb  Gerkina  would  have  said,  is  this 
honest  of  her  majesty's  ministera ! 

*<  If  ever  there  was  a  town  that  had  its  weakness 
—and  that  weakness  known  to  the  French — it  is  this 
precioas  Brighton.  Of  course.  Why,  I  rovself— 
never  minding  what  I  thought  the  nonsense  or  nat*ral 
enemiea,  ao  as  Jhey  paid  thehr  way— I  have  let  my  iist 
and  aecond  floor  ^  French  fiunilies,  thai  now,  I  'm 
aure  of  it,  only  took  'em  for  snies.  Tes,  sir ;  I  've 
no  doubt  that  Periwinkle  Villa,  Marine  Pande— 
that  'a  mv  houae,  air,  and  painted  from  top  to  toe 
only  last  May— ia  known  to  all  the  French.  There 
Is  uH  a  French  soldier  (I  *11  be  bound)  that  does  n't 
know  where  to  pot  his  band  upon  the  plate-basket 
— not  a  roan  among  'em  but  wouki  n't,  m  the  dark, 
find  his  way  to  the  beer-cellar.  (Not  but  what  I 
ahall  take  preoioua  good  care  to  disappoint  'em.) 

'*  And  thia  is  the  case  with  every  other  house  in 
the  place.  We  are  known  inside  and  out.  We 
have  n't  a  garret  hid  from  'em.  They  may  cut  us 
up,  and  share  ua  out  like  cakes. 

<<  Thinking  of  this,  I  put  on  my  bonnei  and  vic- 
torine,  and  went  out  to  takea  good  look  of  the  tovm. 
When  I  aaw  that  we  'd  only  a  handful  of  ipins  at 
West  street,  and  not  so  much  as  a  pocket-piatol  at 
Seaford  Bay,  I  aaid  to  myself— What  *s  to  prevent 
the  French  coming  here  whenever  they  like  ?  Why 
— ^I  'm  certain  of  it — when  the  moon  did  n't  shine, 
they  might  come  over,  and  let  themselves  into  all 
the  town  with  lateh-kevs;  for  it  isn't  likely — so 
many  hxlgera  as  there  have  been  here— that  they 
went  away  without  taking  false  ones. 

"I  am  not  a  titnid  woman,  Mr,  Punch — ^poor 
Grerkina  would  always  allow  that  much  of  me ; — but 
upon  my  word  and  honor  I  do  assure  you,  when  I 
saw  myself  standing  on  the  Marine  Parade  with  not 
a  gun — no,  not  a  siiiglo  piece  of  eold  iron,  as  the 
words  go-between  me  and  France,  I  did  tremble 
for  Brighton ;  I  did  tremble  for  my  queen,  (though 
her  majesty  has  left  us  for  the  Isle  of  Wight ;)  and 
I  did  tremble  for  Prince  Albert  and  the  rest  of  the 
royal  family. 

«*  I  «fo  hope,  Mr,  Punch,  that  you  will  write  di- 
reetly  to  Rear-Admiral  Lord  John  Russell — (who, 
I  have  somewhere  heard,  once  did  such  wonders 
when  he  commanded  the  channel  fleet)— and  beg  of 
him  to  send  two  or  three  hundred  ships  alwaya  to 
lie  between  ua  and  the  French.  The  wooden  walls, 
sir — as  poor  Grerkins  used  lo  say — the  true  hearts 
of  oak  that  grow  the  laurel !  And,  moreover,  I  do 
think,  if  government  would  only  send  down  'Mx,  T. 
P.  Cooke  to  dance  twice  a-night  the  sailor's  oolleffe 
hornpipe,  it  wopld  do  a  great  deal  of  good  to  public 
spirit. 

*  *'  However,  at  least,  I  do  trust  that  you  will  inaist 
upon  the  heads  and  Inranches  of  families  all  going 
into  the  militia.  Not  that  I  hope  we  shall  have  any 
use  for  them — 'specially  with  the  hearts  of  oak 
beating  in  the  sea — ^but  Uiere  is  always  this  beauty 
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about  soldiers ;  when  they  're  not  useful,  they  *¥• 
very  nice  to  look  at. 

**  Once  I  used  to  think  there  was  a  sort  of  pro- 
tection about  the  ro3ral  liveries,  that  now  and  tnen 
flamed  in  and  out  of  the  Pavilion.  To  be  sure- 
poor  things !— they  rather  looked  like  the  ghosts  of 
footmen  or  board  waffea,  than  the  stout  rosy  fellows 
that,  when  George  Uie  Fourth  used  to  bathe  here, 
made  the  place  so  gay  and  handsome.  Well,  sir, 
now  they  are  gone,  it  was  a  sad  sight,  but  only 
yesterday  the  last  footman  f  with  a  carpet-bag  marked 
m  faded  worsted,  *  G.  R.')  took  his  long  leave  of 
Brighton  by  the  second  train. 

*'  And  there 's  the  Pavilion,  aa  empty  and  good- 
for-nothing  as  a  shell  that  'a  held  an  addled  effff ! 
What  should  be  done  with  that,  air!  Why,Pll 
tell  you.  It  should  be  worked  with  loop-holes  over 
and  over,  and  be  filled  from  top  to  bottom  with  brass 
cannona.  If  brass  can't  be  got,  let  'em,  without 
owning  it,  try  wood,  as  better  matching  the  build* 
iog. 

**  And  moreover,  sb,  as  h's  the  dull  season,  1 
do  think— especially  as  the  court 's  left  us— that 
ffovemment  might  take  all  the  lodgmff-houses  (the 
barracks  not  holding  'em)  for  the  soldiers.  First 
and  second  floor  for  oflicers— third,  for  men. 

'*  Struck  by  this  happy  thought,  I  send  you  my 
card  of  terms.    Ten  guineas  first  floor,  seven  tfale 
second.    Plate  and  linen  found.    (Boots  not  in- 
cluded.)   Address  post-paid,  and  bc^e  me, 
"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"Mart  Gbrkois. 

"  P.  S.  As  at  auch  a  time  England — as  poor 
Gerkins  used  to  say— expecta  every  woman  to  do 
her  duty,  I  shall  have  no  objection  (for  an  extra 
three  jwunds)  to  mount  two  cannons  at  my  attic  win- 
dows, if  warranted  not  to  be  fired." 


1848. — It  is  manifestly  impossible  that  the  year 
upon  which  we  are  entering  should  exhibit  any- 
thing like  the  combination  of  notable  events  and 
visitations  which  marked  the  year  just  gone.  We 
shall  not  again  have,  in  one  year,  an  Irish  fionine, 
a  commercial  crisb,  and  total  absence  of  agricul- 
tural distress;  a  general  election,  returning  an 
unwonted  number  of  new  members ;  an  extraor- 
dinary session  of  some  five  weeks,  with  its  Irish 
coercion  bill,  its  talk  and  select  committee  on  the 
money-laws,  and  its  Jew  biU ;  a  disputed  eketion 
of  a  bishop ;  a  season  of  uncommon  mortality  inth 
influenza,  and  a  new  sanatory  commission — pre- 
cursor, it  is  to  be  hoped,  of  some  board  of  hctthh 
vnth  more  extensive  powers.  Such  a  combint- 
tion  can  happen  but  once  in  the  annals  of  a  coun- 
try. 

But  though  we  can  pronounce  that  negative  with 
some  confidence,  positive  assurances  of  the  fhture 
are  not  so  easy.  It  vdll  be  safo  to  antieipate  a 
chequered  foture.  In  respect  of  agricuhuie,  the 
amieipationa  are  of  the  most  dieerful  kind ;  a  vig- 
orous demand  seems  to  be  met  by  unusual  plenty ; 
and  practical  improvements  are  making  rapid  pro- 
gress. In  trade  the  prospect  is  more  equivocal 
and  dark ;  panic  is  over,  but  not  pressure ;  the 
banking  difficulty  has  nearly  ceased,  yet  a  tight- 
ness of  money  continues ;  and  the  only  path  lo 
renewed  prosperity  b  still  through  industry  and 
parsimony.     In    politics    additional  obscurity  la 
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thrown  on  the  ftitaTe  by  the  absence  of  party  or 
of  any  great  '*  cause.'*  Those  who  nsed  to  count 
on  some  &ction,  stout  in  Tirtue  while  out  of  office, 
have  to  regret  the  want  of  those  distinct  party  alli- 
ances which  might  usually  be  employed  to  attack 
or  press  the  government.  This  signifies,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  public  measures  have  to  depend 
more  on  their  own  merits,  or  on  the  zeal  of  pro- 
motors,  than  on  corrupt  alliances ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  if  officials  cannot  be  moved  with- 
out the  less  worthy  motives  of  party  interest,  the 
public  wiU  have  to  seek  them,  through  the  repre- 
sentative chamber,  from  other  classes  besides  those 
now  privileged  to  present  candidates  for  office. 
There  will  probably  be  an  anti-Jew  bill  agitation 
— ^though  we  see  no  present  signs  of  anything  very 
alarming  of  that  kind.  Possibly  there  may  be  a 
sequel  to  the  Hampden  controversy,  which  has 
already  put  the  church  in  dagger.  On  the  whole, 
the  year  just  begun  presents  some  darkness  of 
horizon,  but  ample  room  for  hopeful  exertion,  large 
promise  of  important  events. — Spectator ,  I  Jan, 


British  Rivbnui  and  Expenditure. — ^In- 
creased expenditure  with  a  declining  revenue  is  the 
untoward  financial  process  proclaimed  by  docu- 
ments which  we  reprint  this  week. 

The  revenue-tables,  both  for  the  year  and  quar- 
ter, present  a  formidable  array  of  figures  under  the 
head  of  *'  decrease.'*  On  the  quarter,  there  is  a 
decrease  in  customs,  (£400,000,)  excise,  (jC360,- 
000,)  and  stamps,  (iri75,000 ;)  the  whole  decrease 
on  the  quarter  amounts  to  jC  1,155,000.  On  the 
year,  the  principal  decrease  occurs  in  customs, 
(jC395,000,)  excise,  (jC790,000,)  miscellaneous, 
(jC130,000,)  Chinamoney,  (jC667,000,)  and  repay- 
ment of  advances,  ( J^500,000 ;)  the  whole  decrease 
on  the  year  amounting  to  jCS,317,000. 

Some  ministerial  writers  have  endeavored  to 
throw  so  rose-colored  a  light  on  these  unpleasant 
tables,  as  to  make  out  that  in  fact  we  are  almost 
at  prosperous  at  if  there  had  been  no  decrease. 
Of  such  optimists  the  Owomcle  is  the  most  suc- 
cessful. The  quarter  is  compared  with  the  last 
previous  quarter,  ending  on  the  10th  October,  1847, 
in  which  the  decrease  was  jC1,500,000.  Again, 
the  ordinary  revenue  for  the  year  is  compared  with 
that  for  the  previous  year.  The  extraordinary 
items  are  very  properly  thrown  out  of  the  account, 
as  not  having  much  to  do  with  the  condition  of  the 
country;  the  ''repayment  of  advances,"  for  in- 
stance, is  not  redly  revenue ;  and  China  money  is 
a  casual  windAJl,  which  has  no  relation  with 
national  proq>erity  or  adversity.  The  ordinary 
revenue  for  the  year  ending  on  the  5th  January, 
1847,  showed  an  increase,  over  the  previous  year, 
of  jC  1,038,000 ;  the  decrease  on  the  ordinary  rev- 
enue for  the  year  just  ended  being  X  1,067,000; 
80  that  we  have  not  much  more  than  fidlen  back 
in  the  standing  items  of  revenue  to  the  extent  of 
the  increase  during  the  year  ending  on  the  5th 
January,  1847.  The  same  &ot  is  shown  by  the 
total  ordinary  revenue  for  the  years  ending  oo  the 


5th  January,  1846 — i:47,656,161,  and  on  the  5th 
January,  1848 — jC47,616,878  ;  the  decrease  of  the 
last  year,  as  compared  with  the  prosperous  year 
1845,  being  only  £39^283, 

There  is  some  truth  in  these  representations ; 
biit  the  fact  still  remains,  that  there  is  a  formidable 
decrease  on  the  quarter  and  on  the  year — that  our 
revenue,  in  short,  is  not  producing  so  much  as  it 
did  in  1846,  or  even  as  it  did  in  1845,  when  the 
deduction  occasioned  by  repealed  and  lowered 
duties  was  most  recent.  The  stiU  more  formida- 
ble fiBLCt  also  stands  prominently  forth,  that  the  sur- 
plus of  the  consolidated  fund  at  the  end  of  the 
quarter  is  only  JC852,000. 

Tet,  in  the  publication  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's letter  on  national  defence,  we  see  the  inevi- 
table necessity  of  an  increased  expenditure.  Such 
a  combination  of  straitened  exchequer  and  enlarged 
demands  for  money  will  make  Sir  Charles  Wood's 
post  next  session  no  sinecure.  It  will  be  impos- 
sible to  stave  oiT  the  difficulty  with  new  loans,  and 
the  only  resort  must  be  to  increased  taxes ;  a  step 
troublesome  and  unpopular,  but  not  to  be  post- 
poned. It  has  been  deferred  long  enough.  One 
consequence  of  delaying  to  make  the  taxation  ade- 
quate to  the  demands  on  the  country  is,  that  the 
actual  state  of  our  finances  is  disgu^ed,  and  that 
with  straitened  meai)s  we  continue  a  style  of  ex- 
penditure, private  as  well  as  public,  not  suited  to 
a  really  straitened  state  of  finance.  With  dimin- 
ished means  in  1848  we  shall  have  to  make  good 
the  shortcomings  of  1847.  Of  course  the  estimates 
will  pass  with  less  than  the  usual  facility.  A 
more  rigid  economy  will  be  enforced  ;  and  parlia- 
ment will  demur  to  sanctioning  expenditure  on  any 
object  which  is  not  worth  its  cost.  For  instance, 
everybody  will  ask  what  we  get  for  our  expendi- 
ture on  the  African  squadron !  The  state  of  the 
finances  wiU  sharpen  inquiries  of  that  sort.— ^Jpeo- 
iator,  8  Jan. 


LOUIS   PHILIPPE  AND  JAMBS   K.  POLK. 

HowxTER  Opposed  to  each  other  in  the  obvious 
characteristics  of  length  and  style,  the  two  ofikial 
addresses  which  come  to  us  this  week  from  the 
South  and  the  West — Louis  Philippe's  speech  to 
his  Chambers,  and  James  K.  Polk's  message  to 
Congress — have  one  trait  in  common,  that  they  are 
both  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  courting  popularity. 

A  besetting  weakness  of  the  Anglo-American 
race  is  an  arrogant  pride,  which  prompte  the  citi- 
zens to  look  down  upon  every  other  nation,  even 
in  matters  where  they  themselves  are  inferior,  and 
deem  it  a  favor  if  they  condescend  to  conquer. 
Of  lato  years  this  spirit  has  assumed  the  military 
form,  which  is  its  most  appropriate  and  imposing 
avatar ;  and  under  that  inspiration  the  republi- 
cans are  breaking  through  the  injunctions  of  their 
groat  fathers,  the  Washingtons  and  Jefifersons,  not 
to  meddle  in  foreign  afikirs,  nor  be  betrayed  into 
the  delusive  dangers  of  conquest  Mr.  James 
Polk,  having  had  greatness  thrust  i^oo  him,  is 
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natnralljr  ambitioiM  both  of  defibrring  and  of  re- 
taining it ;  but  he  can  devise  no  more  exalted  plan 
ihan  that  of  truckling  to  the  popular  paaaions — to 
the  loweet  passion  which  a  nation  can  own  col- 
lectively, that  of  national  robbery — ^the  one  most 
perilous  to  his  beloved  country,  that  of  territorial 
extension  by  military  conquest.  His  message  is 
an  apology  for  such  courses,  couched  in  language 
so  barefaced  that  it  can  pass  current  only  among 
the  rude  and  vulgar.  He  is  either  a  pander  to 
those  classes,  or  a  type  of  them  ;  perhaps  both. 

Can  much  better  be  said  of  Louis  Philippe! 
His  speech  has  the  brevity,  the  polish,  the  neutral 
tone  of  Indi&rence,  which  constitute  the  trick  of 
royal  dignity  ;  but  it  is  as  manifest  a  homage  to 
the  people  as  the  President*s  long  message.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  more  genuine  submission :  Louis  Philippe 
has  been  reminded  of  what  he  owes  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  makes  his  acknowledgments.  For  some 
years,  while  his  whole  eflforts  seemed  to  be  con- 
centrated on  preserving  &e  peace  of  Europe,  he 
won,  from  the  peaceable,  respect  and  praise  ;  his 
neglect  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  charter 
were  overlooked  in  his  presumed  zeal  to  develop 
the  material  wel&re  of  France.  In  the  heedless- 
ness of  success,  or  the  diminished  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility which  characterizes  old  age,  he  at  last 
allowed  it  to  be  perceived  that  all  this  love  of 
quiet  was  not  for  the  sake  of  France,  but  for  the 
nke  of  his  own  family  projects.  His  naked  self- 
ishness estranged  the  people  who  placed  him  on 
the  throne  ;  their  alienation  becomes  dangerously 
apparent;  he  is  arraigned  at  the  tribunal  of  puh- 
lic  dinners — and  before  that  tribunal  he  deigns  to 
plead ! 

The  fact  that  the  king  on  his  throne  engages 
in  controversy  with  the  reformists,  betrays  a  seri- 
ous extent  of  weakness.  Not  a  weakness  of 
France,  for  France  was  never  stronger  than  she  is 
now  in  material  resources,  and  her  tranquillity  is  a 
new  symptom  of  increasing  moral  strength.  It  is 
a  weakness  of  the  government  which  the  king 
betrays.  He  feels  it  necessary  to  say  something 
against  those  who  refuse  the  homage  of  drinking 
his  health  after  dinner  ;  or  who,  without  going  to 
that  revolutionary  extent  of  special  teetotdUsm^ 
presume  to  criticise  the  position  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  king  uses  words  which  imply  that  his 
monarchy  is  *'  constitutional ;''  that  "  a  union  of 
all  powers  in  the  state'*  will  *' satisfy  all  inter- 
ests ;"  and  that  to  mauitain  his  government  is  to 
'*  guarantee,  according  to  the  charter,  the  public 
liberties  and  all  their  developments ;"  the  fact  be- 
ing, that  he  has  very  much  forgot  the  charter,  the 
public  liberties,  and  the  pledges  under  which  he 
took  the  crown.  Absorbed  in  the  business  of  his 
life,  the  settlement  of  his  family  in  the  trade  of 
royalty,  he  has  so  fiur  forgotten  those  things,  as  to 
resort  to  that  stifling  of  the  press  which  deprived 
his  predecessor  of  the  very  crown  he  wears. 
Sinking  towards  the  tomb,  before  the  sense  has 
Idd  his  ears,  he  hears  the  reproaches  which  pur- 
sue his  memory  for  a  forfeited  word ;  and,  unable 
to  •ndure  the  reproach  which  he  does  not  scruple 


to  incur,  he  raises  his  expiring  voice  in  vain  denial. 
He  has  used  up  his  resources ;  in  his  craft  he  has 
used  up  hii  own  repute  for  an  Ulysses-like  dis- 
creetness ;  he  has  used  up  all  the  humbugs  of  the 
day  in  France — the  glory  of  the  "  three  days," 
of  which  La&yette  so  naively  made  him  a  pres- 
ent ;  the  military  ardor  of  his  people ;  the  rep- 
utation, nay,  the  personal  honor  of  his  minister, 
who  has  permitted  the  aged  chief  to  send  him 
down  to  posterity  with  a  tarnished  name.  The 
king  has  tried  to  reconcile  Austrian  support  with 
English  support,  Spanish  encroachment  with  be- 
trayal of  French  traditions  in  Italy.  To  one  thing 
he  has  stuck  throughout — the  esteblishment  of  his 
dynasty,  as  a  settlement  for  bis  children.  His  ab- 
sorption in  that  scheme  has  betrayed  him,  and 
endangered  its  success,  to  such  a  degree  that  he, 
on  his  throne,  is  obliged  to  defend  himself  against 
after-dinner  speeches — ^to  counteract  their  effect 
on  the  nation  with  hollow  professions. 

Both  the  American  President  and  the  European 
monarch  are  truckling  to  the  people  for  selfish 
purposes — Polk  to  retain  his  seat  for  four  years 
more;  Louis  Philippe  to  fix  his  family  on  the 
throne.  Both  present  an  ugly  spectacle  ;  yet  one 
not  devoid  of  consolatory  suggestion.  Time  was 
when  rulers  could  play  their  pranks  without  con- 
sulting the  nation,  which  was  helplessly  dragged 
after  them  to  costly  victory  or  degraded  captivity  ; 
the  compulsion  to  take  counsel  with  the  people 
now,  is  some  guarantee  against  abuse.  In  France, 
we  see  that  it  brings  back  the  king  to  a  far  wiser 
tone  ;  and  in  that  respect  the  monarchy  seems  to 
be  better  off  than  the  republic.  Polk  follows  his 
people  for  evil,  Louis  Philippe  for  good.  The 
reason  is  to  be  sought  in  the  intellectual  dififerenoe 
between  the  two  peoples.  France  is  a  metropol- 
itan country,  high  in  mental  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion. The  United  States  retain  much  of  the 
rudeness  of  a  colonial  country,  full  culture  extend- 
ing only  to  a  minority  so  small  as  to  possess  com- 
paratively slight  influence.  The  result  is,  that 
the  monarchy,  with  its  limited  sufirage  and  its 
undeveloped  liberties,  more  thoroughly  possesses 
itself,  and  controls  its  ruler  to  more  useful  pur- 
pose, than  the  model  republic ;  whose  ruder  pas- 
sions place  it  at  the  mercy  of  lower  influences. 
Hence  we  learn,  that  the  dignity  and  safety  ot 
nations  resides  less  in  the  formal  structure  of  in- 
stitutions than  in  the  intelligence  and  moral  eleva- 
tion of  the  men  themselves.  It  is  not  the  Louis 
Philippes  or  the  James  K.  Polks  that  mete  out 
human  advancement. — Spectator,  1  Jan, 


SPEECH  OF  THE  FEENCH  KING. 
The  French  are  accustomed  to  have  an  annual 
dose  of  glory  administered  to  them  in  a  royal 
speech.  And  they  could  no  more  set  about  the 
parliamentary  business  of  the  session  without  this 
fillip,  than  a  dyspeptic  could  attack  his  dinner  with- 
out his  usual  preparatory  tonic.  The  chief  busi- 
ness of  a  French  minister  was  indeed  to  prepare 
the  vain-glorious  cordial,  to  give  it  a  new  smack, 
a  bright  color,  and  a  fresh  name.  I^was  the  sub- 
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jngatioa  of  Africa  one  year,  of  Oceania  another. 
Lebanon  and  the  Pyramids  were  farorite  phrases. 
So  was  the  immortality  of  Poland.  Queen  Pomare 
was  a  fine  name  to  attach  to  the  triumphal  car  of 
a  bulletin.  The  Queen  of  the  Oras  in  Madagas- 
car was  sought  to  be  utilized  in  the  same  way. 
But  sa  Majesti  Madecasse  was  not  to  be  had. 

This  year,  howeyer,  M.  Guizot  orerbrewed  his 
cordial.  He  had  something  most "  tremendous  and 
splendacious'*  in  preparation,  something  that  was 
to  astonish  the  conservatives  with  exuberant  delight, 
fling  radicals  and  liberals  down  to  the  dust,  and 
place  the  names  of  Guizot  and  Louis  Philippe  close 
to  Scipio  and  Alexander.  M.  Guizot's  bright 
idea  vras  to  conquer  Switzerland  with  one  hand, 
and  present  it  to  the  Jesuits  with  the  other.  The 
Swiss,  however,  were  as  reluctant  to  figure  as  cap- 
tives behind  M.  Guizot's  car,  as  the  Queen  of  the 
Ovas ;  and  the  promised  triumphs  of  the  French 
minister  proved  so  signal  a  defeat,  that  he  has  been 
actually  obliged  to  open  the  French  chambers  with 
several  phrases  of  modesty,  and  not  one  of  glorifi- 
cation. 

We  cannot  but  congratulate  the  French  minis- 
ters on  such  a  decided  improvement  in  ofilcial 
phraseology.  For  although  the  chief  business  of 
the  French  chambers  has  always  been  the  arrange^ 
ment  of  domestic  matters,  the  discussion  of  ceri' 
times  additi&nneh  and  of  the  rights  of  vainepature^ 
still  the  programme  which  opened  the  session  was 
too  often  astounding  and  alarming,  and  set  the 
world  of  diplomacy  and  politics  in  perturbation  for 
what  in  reality  was  but  a  strong  phrase  or  a 
pointed  paragraph. 

But  this  year  the  long  of  the  French,  instead 
of  brandishing  his  sceptre  or  his  sword  in  the  eyes 
of  Europe,  actually  condescends  to  think  and  speak 
of  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes.  This  is  a 
happy  descent  from  the  majestic  impertinence  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  to  the  philanthropic  simplic- 
ity of  Henry  the  Fourth.  "I  am  the  state,' 
quoth  the  one.  "  May  every  Frenchman  have  a 
diicken  to  boil,*'  ejaculated  the  other. 

There  is  no  lower  dass  which  feels  taxation  so 
much  as  the  French.  For  a  very  small  proportion 
of  them  live  by  wages.  They  mostly  exist  on 
small  bits  of  land  of  their  own.  They  have  thus 
no  means  of  replacing  what  the  tax-man  takes 
from  them.  And  the  cruellest  imposition  is  the 
salt-tax ;  the  only  provision  which  they  use  being, 
in  fact,  what  they  can  save  and  cure  with  salt.  It 
is  a  tax  upon  the  cottier,  and  as  such,  the  wonder 
is  how  it  could  have  lasted  for  seventeen  years 
after  a  popular  revolution,  and  in  a  country  where 
the  product  of  the  usual  taxes  is  yearly  increasing, 
and  in  which,  with  common  prudence,  no  financial 
difiiculties  ought  to  be  felt.  However,  the  salt 
duty  is  now  to  be  reduced,  and  some  modification 
of  Rowland  Hill's  plan  of  postage  is  to  be  intro- 
duced, so  as  to  allow  the  inhabitants  of  that  vast 
empire  to  communicate  with  each  other  more 
freely. 

We  should  not  think  that  Switzerland  would 
prove  the  chief  subject  of  debate.    The  interest  of 


it  is  past,  and  the  only  aim  in  raising  a  discussion 
would  be  to  inflict  a  stigma  upon  M.  Guizot.  But 
the  policy  pursued  and  to  be  pursued  by  the  French 
government  towards  Italy,  is  something  of  ftr 
greater  importance.  Is  France  to  play  second 
fiddle  to  Austria  in  Italian  politics!  Is  she  to 
support  the  conservative  views  of  that  power  which 
has  just  sent  a  new  aimy  to  the  banks  of  the  Po, 
as  a  perpetual  menace  to  the  liberal  soverngn  and 
people  <^  that  peninsula. 

In  the  debates  of  former  years  in  the  French 
chambers,  there  were  champions  of  the  English 
alliance,  and  champions  of  the  Russian  alliance. 
But  never  till  now  has  any  French  politician  come 
forward  to  propose  an  Austrian  alliance.  We 
need  not  say  that  the  alliance  of  France  and  Aus- 
tria implies  a  sacrifice  of  Italy  1^  the  foraaer  to  the 
latter  power ;  probably  in  exchange,  for  Austria 
gives  its  voice  and  adherence  in  Spanish  arrange- 
ments to  France.  What  is  this  harm<my  but  the 
sacrifice  of  the  liberties  of  the  two  peninsulas  to 
the  family  interests  of  the  House  of  Orleans? 
Can  M.  Guizot  have  the  hardihood  to  uphold  such 
a  line  of  policy  before  the  French  chambers  t  We 
should  utterly  doubt  and  disbelieve  it,  did  we 
entertain  our  old  idea  of  M.  Guizot's  prudence* 
But  since  his  conduct  in  Switzerland,  we  fear  that 
he  has  lost  this  precious  quality  of  statesmanship. 
The  consequence  threatens  to  prove  more  fatal  to 
himself  personally,  than  to  the  countries  in  quee- 
tion,  too  strong  and  too  wilful  to  be  permanently 
overpowered  by  intrigue. — Examiner j  1  Jan, 


The  past  week  has  been  an  eventful  chapter  in 
French  history ;  the  king's  sister,  Madame  Ade- 
laide, has  suddenly  faUen  a  victim  to  the  prevail- 
ing epidemic ;  her  brother,  aged,  enfeebled  by  the 
same  malady,  is  bowed  down  by  grief;  and  while 
sorrows  dim  the  splendors  of  the  throne  at  the  new 
year,  intelligence  arrives  that  Abd-el-Kader,  so 
long  the  successful  antagonist  of  France  in  Algeria, 
has  surrendered  to  the  Due  d*Aumale. 

The  political  tendencies  of  these  events  are  too 
obvious  to  need  amplified  notice.  The  death  of 
the  princess  not  only  foretokens  that  of  her  elder 
brother,  but  may  help  to  hasten  it.  It  is  lament- 
able to  think  how  much  less  sjrmpathy  will  attend 
the  mourning  monarch  for  this  domestic  calamity, 
than  might  have  supported  him  before  his  family 
selfishness  was  so  transparently  betrayed  as  it  has 
been  in  his  later  years. 

The  surrender  of  the  Arab  chief  is  not,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  matter  of  unmixed  gratulation;  a 
party  use  is  inade  of  it ;  the  opposition  journals 
call  for  an  instant  reduction  of  the  army.  Probar 
bly  they  expect  no  compliance,  scarcely  wish  it, 
and  only  make  the  demand  in  order  to  register  a 
standing  grievance.  It  is  for  us  in  England  to 
observe,  that  until  the  army  be  reduced,  this 
removal  of  a  dangerous  foe  virtually  increases  the 
French  forces,  by  releasing  a  large  portion  from 
active  service. 

There  is  something  at  once  amusing  and  painful 
in  the  announcement,  that  the  Dua<de  Nemoon  is 
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to  giye  a  aeries  of  partiee  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
to  compensate  pleasure-hunters  and  tradesmen  for 
the  loss  of  the  feies  usual  at  this  period.  Before 
the  funeral,  prospective  gayeties  are  promised,  lest 
the  mercurial  and  mercenary  should  be  dangerously 
displeased,  and  loss  of  pleasure  or  profit  swell  the 
guests  at  some  reform  banquet.  In  the  midst  of 
the  weeping,  an  eye  is  kept  to  business ;  and  the 
unentombed  king  is  paternally  helping  to  establish 
the  future  regent  on  a  pleasant  footing  with  the 
holiday-makers  and  retail  dealers  of  his  capital. — 
Spectator,  8  Jan. 


The  fears  of  Pius  the  Ninth*s  retrograde  condi- 
tion deepen ;  still,  we  think,  on  insufficient  evi- 
dence.  A  coincidence,  however,  is  noted  between 
these  reports,  the  arrival  of  Lord  Minto  in  Rome, 
and  the  continued  intercourse  of  that  nobleman 
with  the  sovereign  pontiff.  Lord  Lansdowne 
made  an  emphatic  declaration,  that  his  colleague 
had  gone  to  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  moderating 
the  counsels  of  the  leaders  in  the  movement :  is  it 
possible  Lord  Minto  can  have  been  telling  the  pope 
that  he  was  going  too  fiur,  and  that  even  liberal 
Enghind  expected  less  of  him  than  he  was  pre- 
pared to  vouchsafo  t  Of  course  we  can  have  no 
present  answer  to  the  question;  in  the  secret 
operations  of  diplomacy,  the  mischief  it  all  done 
bef<He  one  knows  anything  about  it.  Lord  Minto 
may  truly  represent  his  son-in-law,  Lord  John 
Russell,  or  the  gentlemen  that  froquent  Lansdowne 
House ;  he  msy  ably  negotiate  the  terms  of  an 
accredited  intercourse;  but  as  a  moderator  of 
counsels,  we  do  not  know  what  qualification  he 
possesses  to  represent  the  opinions  of  England. — 
Spectator,  8  Jan, 


Death  op  Mao.  AoBLAiDE.^-The  two  cham- 
bers paid  the  king  a  visit  of  condolence.  The 
chancellor  of  France  and  the  members  of  the 
chamber  of  peers,  in  full  costume,  were  received 
in  the  hall  of  the  throne,  by  the  king,  queen,  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  and  the  princes  and  princesses 
of  the  royal  family,  attired  in  deep  mourning.  The 
long  replied  with  emotion  to  the  address  of  the 
chancellor.  An  hour  later,  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties, headed  by  the  president,  repaired  in  proces- 
sion to  the  palace.  All  the  ministers  were  pres- 
ent, as  well  as  the  chiefs  of  the  different  sections 
of  the  dynastic  opposition — ^Messrs.  Thiers,  Du- 
faure,  BiUault,  Remusat,  and  Odilon  Barrot;  who 
united  with  their  conservative  colleagues  in  a  joint 
expression  of  sympathy  and  deep  regret.  M. 
Sauzet,  president  of  the  deputies,  addressing  the 
king,  merely  said,  in  trembling  accents,  *'  Sire,  we 
do  not  come  to  trouble  your  grief  by  words,  but  to 
associate  our  grief  with  yours,  and  to  bring  you 
the  lively  sjrmpathles  of  the  country."  The  king 
wept  so  that  his  tears  choked  his  voice ;  and  the 
deputies  who  were  dose  to  him  could  only  catch 
these  broken  phrases :  "  I  had  hoped  to-morrow 
to  have  had  to  thank  the  chamber  for  its  reception 
— that  would  have  been  sweet  to  my  heart — ^I  feel 
that  I  am  giving  way  to  my  sorrow — it  is  very 


bitter — ^I  am  touched  to  the  heart  by  the  testimony 
of  your  sympathy,  and  at  seeing  the  chamber  so 
numerous  around  me."  The  royal  family  then 
retired  to  the  private  apartments. 

The  following  biographical,  sketch  of  Madame 
Adelaide  is  furnished  chiefly  by  the  ConsttUionr 
nd — 

*'  Madame  Adelaide,  sister  to  the  king  of  the 
French,^  was  bom  in  Paris,. on  the  23d  of  August, 
1777 ;  and  was  the  daughter  of  Louis  Philippe 
Joseph  of  Orleans,  and  Louis  Marie  Adelaide  de 
Bourbon  Penthi^vre.  This  princess,  whose  char- 
acter was  ever  remarkable  for  firmness  and  wit, 
has  not  figured  officially  in  any  political  events ; 
and  yet  her  part  has  not  been  an  unimportant  one. 
The  king  loses  in  her  not  only  a  most  intelligent 
and  devoted  friend,  but  an  invduable  adviser  and  a 
useful  mediator^  Madame  de  Genlis  first  superin- 
tended the  early  education  of  Princess  Adelaide 
and  her  twin  sister,  who  died  young.  She  incul- 
cated the  ideas  of  Rousseau  on  education,  which 
then  prevailed ;  and  the  politer  arts  were  not  for- 
gotten. The  influence  exercised  by  Madame  de 
GenliB  over  her  pupil,  and  her  brothers,  excited 
the  jealousy  of  their  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Or- 
leans ;  who,  after  somewhat  violent  altercations, 
caused  her  to  be  dismissed.  This  was  the  cause 
of  such  profound  grief  on  the  part  of  the  Princess 
Adelaide,  that  her  health  suflered,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  recall  Madame  de  Genlis.  This  lady, 
unwilling  to  submit  to  daily  bickerings  with  the 
duchess,  had  the  art  to  obtain  permission  to  travel 
with  her  charge  in  England ;  and  it  was  thus  that 
the  princess  first  became  separated  from  her 
mother. 

*'  The  events  of  the  revolution  were  destined, 
however,  to  disturb  the  course  of  an  existence  Which 
seemed  out  of  the  reach  of  all  injuries  of  fortune. 
Mademoiselle  Adelaide  was  placed  on  the  list  of 
emigres.  But  her  fiuher,  who  was  himself  threat- 
ened, soon  obtained  the  revocation  of  the  measure. 
The  princess  had  scarce,  however,  entered  France 
with  Madame  de  Genhs,  when  she  received  an 
order  from  Paris  to  leave  the  capital  within  twenty^ 
four  hours,  and  the  country  within  three  days ;  and 
the  Duke  of  Chartres,  her  brother,  hearing  of  the 
extremity  in  which  she  was  placed,  came  from 
the  army  to  her  assiBtance,  and  brought  her  to 
Toumay. 

"  It  was  some  time  after  this  that  the  young 
exile  and  her  governess  settled  at  Schaff  hausen  in 
Switzerland ;  where  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  who 
had  in  the  mean  while  also  been  exiled,  came  to 
join  her.  The  town  of  Schaff  hausen  offering  little 
security,  they  were  soon  induced  to  leave  it,  and 
proceed  to  Zurich ;  which  they  were  soon  obliged 
also  to  abandon,  to  go  to  Zug.  There,  under  the 
name  of  an  Irish  fiimily,  they  were  enabled  to  stay 
for  a  month. 

"Though  the  life  they  led  was  exceedingly 
retired,  and  seemed  likely  to  escape  public  notice* 
they  were  recognized  by  some  emigr^,  and  it  be- 
came necessary  to  seek  another  asylum.  This  was 
made  doubly  painful,  as  it  involved  a  separation 
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between  the  Duke  de  Chartres  and  his  sister ;  he 
by  his  presence  subjecting  her  to  the  severities  of 
gorerninents  and  their  police.  Their  perplexity 
was  great,  but  a  lucky  circumstance  solved  their 
difficulties.  General  Montesquioti  was  at  that  time 
in  Switzerland,  and  had  done  certain  services  to 
the  government  of  Geneva,  which  had  caused  him 
to  be  generally  looked  up  to  in  that  canton.  By 
his  intervention  Mademoiselle  Adelaide  and  Mad. 
de  Grenlis  obtained  leave  to  enter  the  convent  of 
Sante  Claire,  at  Baumgarten  ;  and  remained  there 
until  the  11th  of  May,  1794 ;  when  she  retired  to 
the  house  of  the  Princess  of  Conti,  her  aunt,  in 
Hungary.  From  thence  she  went  to  join  the 
Duchess  of  Figueras,  in  Catalonia;  where  she 
remained  till  1808. 

"  The  Spanish  war  then  commenced ;  and,  be- 
ing obliged  to  fly,  she  commenced  a  wandering 
Odyssey  in  search  of  her  brother ;  whom  she  found, 
after  many  vicissitudes,  at  Portsmouth,  just  about 
to  embark.  The  delight  of  both  at  meeting  is 
easily  understood.  They  promised  never  to  sep- 
arate from  each  other ;  and  this  promise  was  reli- 
giously kept.  In  January,  1809,  the  princess  and 
the  duke  left  England  for  Malta ;  and  some  time 
after  she  had  the  joy  to  witness  the  marriage  of 
her  brother  and  the  Princess  Marie  Amelie ;  who, 
in  marrying  an  exile,  little  thought  he  would  be- 
come king  of  the  French. 

^  With  the  restotation,  a  little  repose  was  ob- 
tained for  the  existence  of  Mademoiselle  d 'Orleans. 
The  ikuhs  of  the  government  then  caused  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  to  play  a  distinguished  part,  and  obtained 
for  him  an  influence  which  the  revolution  of  July 
gave  full  effect  to.  Mademoiselle  Adelaide  did 
not  a  little  contribute,  during  the  fifteen  years* 
struggle,  to  rally  round  her  brother  the  divers 
political  influences  which  the  restoration  seemed  to 
coalesce  against  herself.  When  in  1830  it  became 
necessary  for  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  declare  for 
the  acceptance  or  refusal  of  the  crown,  Madame 
Adelaide  bravely  engaged  for  her  brother,  and 
oflfered  to  come  to  Paris  first  to  share  the  dangers 
of  the  Parisians.  Since  then,  she  has  not  ceased 
to  share  in  and  serve  the  fortunes  of  the  king." 

Bfadame  Adelaide  had  for  a  considerable  time 
•ufifered  from  asthma,  combined  with  disease  of 
the  heart.  But  for  some  days  after  the  oommence- 
ment  of  the  attack  of  influenza,  and  even  as  late 
as  the  30th  December,  no  serious  apprehensions 
were  entertained.  E>ren  on  that  day  her  royal 
highness  got  up ;  merely  complaining  of  extreme 
weakness.  In  the  evening,  she  received  the  king 
and  the  royal  fiunOy ;  and  talked  c^  being  present, 
bot  "  sitting,"  at  the  reoeptions  on  the  jour  de 
Tan.  She  afterwards  slept  in  her  arm-chair ;  and 
it  was  during  this  sleep,  to  all  appearance  natural, 
that  the  death-struggle  commenced. 


Abd-kl-Kadcr. — ^The  rumored  surrender  of 
Abd-el-Kader  has  been  confirmed  by  the  arrival 
of  that  chief  at  Toulon  ;  and  despatches  from  the 
Duke  d*Aumale  and  from  General  de  Lamorioi^re 
gives  the  details  of  the  emir*s  last  gallant  struggle. 


Abd-el-Kader  had  cut  his  way  to  the  banks  of  ih% 
Moulouia ;  but,  finding  himself  surrounded  on  aU 
sides,  he  trusted,  says  the  governor-general's  de- 
spatch, *'  to  the  generosity  of  France,"  and  sar> 
rendered  on  condition  of  being  sent  to  Alexandria 
or  St.  Jean  d'Acre. 

His  last  exploit  was  an  attack  on  the  Moorish 
camp,  on  the  night  between  the  1 1th  and  19th 
December.  The  enemy  was  so  numerous  that  he 
was  obliged  to  concentrate  his  forces,  and  retire  in 
the  direction  of  the  Moulouia  and  between  that 
river  and  the  sea.  The  Moorish  camps  continued 
to  draw  closer  the  circle  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded. Active  operations  were  retarded  for 
some  days  by  the  weather ;  but  on  the  21st  the 
emir  began  to  transport  his  baggage  and  deira 
across  the  river,  with  the  view  of  conducting  them 
into  the  French  territory,  and  then  retreat  to  the 
south  with  all  who  wished  to  follow  him. 

"  The  commencement  of  the  passage  of  the 
river,"  says  the  Duke  d'Aumale,  "  was  the  signal 
for  the  combat ;  to  which  the  Moorish  JKabyles, 
excited  by  the  prospect  of  plunder,  rushed  with 
fury ;  but  the  infimtry  and  irregular  cavalry  of  the 
emir,  sustaining  to  the  last  their  ancient  reput»> 
tion,  resisted  throughout  the  entire  day.  Not  a 
mule,  nor  the  smallest  portion  of  baggage,  was 
conquered  firom  them.  By  nightfall  they  had  lost 
one  half  of  their  number ;  the  rest  dispersed.  The 
entire  deijra  had  gained  the  French  territory.  The 
Moors  ceased  the  pursuit." 

Having  brought  lus  advance  into  the  country  of 
the  Mesirda,  Abd-el-Kader  quitted  it,  and  sought 
an  asylum  among  a  fraction  of  the  Bem-Snassen 
tribe  who  remained  faithful ;  and  through  whose 
country  he  hoped  to  gain  the  south.  General  de 
Lamorici^re,  however,  divined  his  purpose,  and 
kept  dose  upon  his  track.  Still  the  emir  could 
have  got  oflf;  but  he  appears  to  have  taken  the 
sudden  determination  which  ended  in  a  convention 
with  the  general.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  39d 
December,  Abd-el-Kader  was  received  at  the  mar> 
about  of  Sidi  Brahim,  and  in  an  hour  was  con- 
ducted to  Nemours ;  where  the  Duke  d'Aumale 
announced  to  his  captive  that  he  would  have  to 
embark  for  Oran  on  the  following  day ;  to  which 
he  submitted,  "  not  without  emotion,  and  some 
repngnance.  It  was  the  last  drop  of  the  cup  of 
afiUction." 

The  emir  and  his  suite  embarked  at  Oran  on 
the  35th  December,  and  arrived  at  Toulon  on  the 
98th.  He  had  with  him  his  three  wives  and  two 
sons,  one  of  his  brothers-in-law,  and  two  trusty 
ofllcers.  On  the  following  day,  Abd-el-Kader  and 
his  suite  landed,  and  took  up  their  quarters  in  the 
Lazaretto. 

The  T(ndonnai$  describes  the  emir*8  personal 
^pearanoe— 

**Abd-el-Kader  is  of  middling  height.  The 
expression  of  his  countenance  is  mild,  and  rather 
mystical  than  warlike.  His  complexion  has  not 
that  perfbct  purity  which  distinguishes  the  Arab 
aristocracy ;  his  foce  is  pitted  with  small  marks, 
which  look  like  the  traces  of  smaU-nox ;  and  in,the 
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middle  of  his  foi^Mtd  ia  a  small  tattoo  mark.  Wb 
beard  is  very  Uaok,  but  not  thick.  His  oostome 
is  80  simple  that  it  is  perhaps  not  quite  devoid  of 
aileetation." 

Colonel  de  Beaufort,  aide-de-camp  to  the  Dnke 
d*Auma]e,  arrived  at  Paris  on  Saturday  evening, 
and  presented  to  the  king  the  pistol  of  the  emir. 
He  also  conveyed  to  Madame  de  Lamoriei^  the 
sword  of  the  oelebrated  Arab  chief,  which  had 
been  given  by  the  Dnke  d'Aumale  to  her  huriiand. 


MODERN    CHITALRT. 

The  modem  is  to  the  olden  spirit  of  chivalry 
what  the  commercial  and  civic  knights  of  the  day 
are  to  the  knights  of  the  round  table  or  the  pals- 
dins  of  Charlemagne.  Sacrifice  is  not  the  virtue 
of  our  times,  but  least  of  all  sacrifice,  to  "  the  greal 
passion,"  or  to  a  glorious  love  of  perilous  adven- 
ture. 

A  young  lady  of  Hanover  fills  a  post  as  teacher 
in  the  family  of  the  Hospodar  of  Wallachia ;  some 
domestic  squabble  arises;  and  the  young  lady^s 
royal  master  causes  her  to  be  whipped.  The  cir- 
cumstances do  not  come  out  clearly — the  young 
lady  may  have  been  impertinent ;  but  two  &cts 
are  stated  explicitly — she  was  a  lady,  and  she  was 
flogged.  Bad  enough  in  the  poor  Wallachians ; 
but  of  course  the  representatives  of  civilized  Europe 
flew  to  her  rescue !  Not  at  all ;  vrith  difficulty  a 
sort  of  irregular  protection  was  obtained  for  the 
girl  from  the  British  consul,  and  she  was  at  kst 
to  be  sent  away  with  a  trifling  money  compensa- 
tion. The  story  would  have  made  the  blood  boil 
in  the  veins  of  any  man  in  the  olden  tipie ;  but 
that  sensation  in  such  affiiirs  is  obsolete  now. 

The  chief  who  has  for  sixteen  years  or  more, 
single-handed,  withstood  the  .power  of  France  in 
Africa,  has  at  last  yielded  to  the  king's  son  ;  who 
promised  an  honorable  exile  to  the  hero,  unvan- 
quished  by  any  one  man,  and  exhausted  only  by 
the  overwhelming  power  of  the  great  nation,  made 
to  bear  upon  him  for  years,  li  he  not  received 
in  France  with  distinction,  and  somewhat  as  the 
French  King  John  was  by  his  English  conqueror 
and  that  oonqueror*s  father;  and  does  not  the 
monarch  hasten  to  fulfil  his  son's  pronuse  t  No ; 
the  fallen  chief  is  lodged  in  a  lazaretto ;  and  as  to 
the  promise  made  by  the  royal  prince,  the  king 
and  his  council — *'  deliberate!" 

It  is  discovered  that  the  coasts  of  England  are 
exposed  to  inroad ;  that  a  disgrace  unknown  for 
eight  centuries — the  hostile  camp  of  a  foreigner 
near  London — ^is  not  impossible;  of  course  all 
England  rushes  to  arms,  without  a  word  of  grum- 
bling; and  government  hurries  to  satisfy  the 
demand  of  the  people  that  the  country  should  be 
prepared!  Quite  the  reverse;  the  government  can 
scarcely  be  got  to  move;  shrewd  people  ask, 
*'  How  much  money  will  it  cost!"  and  the  honor 
of  the  country  is  at  last  to  have  a  sufilcient  guard 
onlv  because  it  is  proved  that  the  want  of  it  might 
figure  ill  in  the  profit  and  loss  account. — Specta- 
toff  8  Jan. 


Pram  Um  Speetator. 
DEFENCE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  MofTung  Chronicle  has  put  an  end  to  alT 
doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  the  Duke  of  Welling* 
ton's  letter  to  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  by  publishing  it, 
as  follows  :^  , 

"  Str4thfibldsayb,  9th  Jan.  1847. 
"  To  Maj.  Gen.  Sir  John  J.  Burgoyne,  K.  C.  B.^ 

"  My  dear  Greneral — Some  days  have  elapsed, 
indeed  a  fortnight  has,  since  I  received  your  note, 
with  a  copy  of  your  observations  on  the  possible 
results  of  a  war  with  France  under  our  present  sys- 
tem of  military  preparation. 

*'  You  are  aware  that  I  have  for  years  been 
sensible  of  the  alteration  produced  in  maritime  wai^ 
fare  and  operations  by  the  application  of  steam  to 
the  propelling  of  ships  at  sea. 

"  The  discovery  immediately  exposed  all  parts 
of  the  coasts  of  these  idands,  which  a  vessel  could 
approach  at  all,  to  be  approached,  at  all  times  of 
tide  and  in  all  seasons,  by  vessels  so  propelled, 
from  all  quarters.  We  are  in  fact  assailable,  and 
at  least  l^le  to  insult,  and  to  have  contributiont 
levied  upon  us,  on  all  parts  of  our  coasts ;  that  is, 
the  coasts  of  these  induding  the  Channel  Islands, 
which  to  this  time  from  the  period  of  the  Norman 
conquest  have  never  been  successfully  invaded. 

'*  I  have  in  vain  endeavored  to  awaken  the  at- 
tention of  difierent  administrations  to  this  state  of 
things,  as  well  known  to  our  neighbors  (rivals  in 
power,  at  least  former  adversaries  and  enemies)  as 
it  is  to  ourselves. 

<«  I  hope  that  your  paper  may  be  attended  with 
more  success  than  my  representations  have  been. 

*'  I  have  above,  in  few  words,  represented  our 
danger.  We  have  no  defenccy-or  hope  of  defence, 
excepting  in  our  fleet. 

"  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England ;  for  which  no  man  entertains  higher 
respect  than  I  do.  But,  unorganised,  undisciplined, 
without  systematic  subordination  established  and 
well  understood,  this  spirit,  opposed  to  the  fire  of 
musketry  and  cannon,  and  to  sabres  and  bayonets 
of  disciplined  troops,  would  only  expose  those 
animated  by  such  spirit  to  confusion  and  destruo- 
tion.  Let  any  man  only  make  the  attempt  to  turn 
to  some  use  tUs  spirit  in  a  case  of  partial  local  dis-. 
turbance ;  the  want  of  previous  systematic  organ- 
isation and  subordination  will  prevent  him  even 
from  communicating  with  more  than  his  own  menial 
servants  and  dependants,  and  while  mobs  are  in 
movement  through  the  country  the  most  powerfhl 
will  find  that  he  can  scarcely  move  from  his  own 
door. 

"  It  is  perfecdy  true,  that  as  we  stand  at  pres- 
ent, vrith  our  naval  arsenals  and  dodLyards  not 
half  garrisoned,  5,000  men  of  all  arms  could  not 
be  put  under  arms,  if  required,  for  any  service 
whatever,  without  leaving  standing  without  relief 
all  employed  on  any  duty,  not  excepting  even  the 
guards  over  the  palaces  and  the  person  of  the  sov- 
tteign. 
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'*  I  calculate  that  a  declaration  of  war  should 
probably  find  our  home  garnsons  of  the  strength 
as  follows ;  particularly  considering  that  one  of  the 
most  common  accusations  against  this  country  is, 
that  the  practice  has  been  to  commence  reprisals 
at  sea  simultaneously  with  a  declaration  of  war, 
the  order  for  the  first  of  which  must  haTe  been  is- 
sued before  the  last  can  have  been  published. 

'*  We  ought  to  be  with  garrisons  as  follows  at 
the  moment  war  is  declared — 

Channel  Islands  (besides  the  militia 

of  each,  well  organized,  trained, 

and  disciplined) 10,000  men. 

Plymouth, 10,000  " 

Milford  Haren, 6,000  << 

Cork,    .     • 10,000  " 

Portsmouth, 10,000  *< 

Dover,       10,000  " 

Sheemess,  Chatham,  and  the  Thames,  10,000  ** 

"  I  suppose  that  one  half  of  the  whole  regular 
force  of  the  country  would  be  stationed  in  Ireland, 
which  half  would  give  the  garrison  for  Cork.  The 
remainder  must  be  supplied  from  the  half  of  the 
whole  force  at  home  stationed  in  Great  Britain. 

"  The  whole  force  employed  at  home  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  would  not  afford  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  for  the  mere  defence  and  occupa- 
tion, on  the  breaking  out  of  vrar,  of  the  works  con- 
structed for  the  defence  of  the  dockyards  and  naval 
arsenate,  without  leaving  a  single  man  disposable. 

'*The  measure  upon  which  I  have  earnestly 
entreated  different  adminstrations  to  decide — which 
IS  constitutional,  and  has  been  invariably  adopted 
in  time  of  peace  for  the  last  eighty  years — ^is  to 
raise,  embody,  organize,  and  discipline  the  militia, 
of  the  same  numbers  for  each  of  the  throe  king- 
doms united  as  during  the  late  war.  This  would 
give  a  mass  of  organized  force  amounting  to  about 
150,000  men  ;  which  we  might  immediately  set  to 
work  to  discipline.  This  alone  would  enable  us 
to  establish  the  strength  of  our  army.  This,  with 
an  augmentation  of  the  force  of  the  regular  army, 
which  would  not  cost  400,000/.,  would  put  the 
country  on  its  legs  in  respect  to  personal  force ; 
,and  I  would  engage  for  its  defence,  old  as  I  am. 

"  But  as  we  stand  now,  and  if  it  be  true  that 
the  exertions  of  the  fleet  alone  are  not  sufficient  to 
provide  for  our  defence,  we  are  not  safe  for  a  week 
after  the  declaration  of  war. 

"  I  am  accustomed  to  the  consideration  of  these 
questions;  and  have  examined  and  reeonnoitred, 
over  and  OTer  again,  the  whole  coast  from  tho 
North  Foreland,  by  Dover,  Folkatone,  Beachy 
Head,  Brighton,  Arundel,  to  Sebey  Bill,  near 
Portsmouth ;  and  I  say  that,  excepting  immediately 
under  the  fire  of  Dover  Castle,  there  is  not  a  spot 
on  the  coast  on  which  infantry  might  not  be  thrown 
on  shore,  at  any  time  of  tide,  with  any  wind,  and 
in  any  weather,  and  from  which  such  body  of  in- 
ftntry,  so  thrown  on  shore,  would  not  find  within 
the  distance  of  t^e  miles  a  road  into  &e  mterior  of 
the  country  through  the  clifib,  practicable  for  the 
mavoh  of  a  body  of  troops. 

*'  That  in  that  space  of  coast  (that  is,  between 


the  N<Nrth  Foreland  and  Selsey  Bill)  there  are  not 
less  than  seven  small  harbors  or  mouths  of  rivers, 
each  without  defence,  of  which  an  enemy,  having 
landed  his  infantry  on  the  coast,  might  take  pos- 
session, and  therein  land  his  cavalry  and  artillery  of 
all  calibre,  and  estabUsh  hunself  and  his  communi- 
cation with  Franoe. 

**The  nearest  part  of  the  coast  to  the  metropolis 
ia  undoubtedly  the  coast  of  Sussex,  from  the  east 
and  west  side  of  Beachy  Head  and  to  Selsey  BilL 
There  are  not  less  than  twelve  great  roads  leading 
from  Brixton  upon  London ;  and  the  French  army 
must  be  much  altered  indeed  since  the  time  at 
which  I  was  better  acquainted  with  it,  if  there  are 
not  now  belonging  to  it  forty  chefs  d*^tat  major- 
general  capable  of  sitting  down  and  ordering  the 
march  to  the  coast  of  40,000  men,  their  embarka- 
tion, with  their  horses  and  artillery,  at  the  several 
Frendi  ports  on  the  coast ;  their  disembarkation  at 
named  points  on  the  English  coast,  that  of  the 
artiUery  and  cavalry  in  named  ports  or  mouths  of 
rivers,  and  the  assembly  at  named  points  of  the 
several  columns ;  and  the  march  of  each  of  these 
from  stage  to  stage  to  London. 

"  Let  any  man  examine  our  maps  and  road- 
books, consider  of  the  matter,  and  judge  for  himself. 

"  I  know  of  no  mode  of  resistance,  much  less 
of  protection  from  this  danger,  excepting  by  an 
army  in  the  field  capable  of  meeting  and  contending 
with  its  formidable  enemy,  aided  by  all  the  means 
of  fortification  which  experience  in  war  and  science 
can  suggest. 

**  I  shall  be  deemed  foolhardy  in  engaging  for 
the  defence  of  the  empire  with  an  army  composed 
of  such  a  force  of  militia.  I  may  be  so.  I  con- 
fess it,  I  should  infinitely  prefer,  and  should  feel 
more  confidence  in,  an  army  of  regular  troops. 
But  I  know  that  I  shall  not  have  these.  I  may 
have  the  others ;  and  if  an  addition  is  made  to  the 
existing  regular  army  allotted  for  home  defence  of 
a  force  which  will  cost  400,000/.  a  year,  there 
would  be  a  sufficient  disciplined  force  in  the  field 
to  enable  him  who  should  command  to  defend  the 
country. 

'*  This  b  my  view  of  our  danger  and  our  re- 
sources. I  was  aware  that  our  magazines  and 
arsenals  were  very  inadequately  supplied  with  ord- 
nance and  carriages,  arms,  stores  of  all  denomina- 
tions, and  ammunition. 

'*  The  deficiency  has  been  occasioned  in  part  by 
the  sale  of  arms,  and  of  various  descriptions  of 
ordnance  stores,  since  the  termination  of  the  late 
war,  in  order  to  diminish  the  demand  of  supply  to 
carry  on  the  peace  service  of  the  ordnance ;  in  part 
by  the  conflagration  of  the  arsenal  which  occurred 
in  the  Tower  some  years  ago  ;  and  by  the  difficulty 
under  which  all  governments  in  this  country  labor 
in  prevailing  upon  parliament,  in  time  of  peace,  to 
take  into  ocmmderation  measures  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  the  country  in  time  of  war. 

*'  The  state  of  the  ordnance,  arms,  ammunition, 
&o.,  in  magazines,  is  in  part  the  question  of  ex- 
pense, and  perhaps  in  some  degree  one  of  time. 

**  I  would  recommend  to  have  an  alphabetica! 
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list  of  the  stores  exanuBod  by  a  oommhtoe,  and 
made  out  in  fbnn,  as  ppoo  the  enclosed  half-sheet 
of  paper,  by  ascertaining  what  there  was  in  1804, 
and  what  there  is  in  store  now,  of  each  article,  and 
the  difierence  between  the  two  accounts. 

"  I  have  taken  the  year  1804  as  the  standard, 
as  that  was  the  year  in  whidi  the  invasion  was 
threatened.  It  was  prerions  to  the  employment 
of  the  armies  in  the  Peninsula  or  North  America ; 
in  short,  as  nearly  as  possible  similar  to  the  polit- 
ical drenmstances  in  which  we  stand  at  this  mo- 
ment, excepting  that  we  are  now  at  peace  with 
France-^we  were  then  at  war. 

'^  A  fonrth  colomn  would  be  the  estimate  of  the 
expense  of  bringing  the  magazines  to  the  state  in 
which  they  were  in  1804. 

'*  With  this  information  before  him,  the  master- 
general  could  giye  the  goyemnkent  accurate  infor- 
mation of  the  wants  of  ordnance,  arms,  ammunition, 
and  stores  in  the  magazmes  of  the  country. 

*'  Tou  will  see  from  what  I  have  written,  that 
I  haye  contemplated  the  danger  to  which  you  haye 
referred.  I  haye  done  so  for  years.  I  haye  drawn 
to  it  the  attention  of  diflforent  administratioBS  at 
different  times. 

*'  You  wiU  obserre,  likewise,  that  I  haye  con- 
sidered of  the  measures  of  prospectiye  security, 
and  of  the  mode  and  cost  of  the  attainment. 
•         ••*••• 

"  I  haye  done  more.  I  haye  looked  at  and  con- 
sidered these  localities  in  great  detail,  and  haye 
made  up  my  mind  upon  the  detaib  o{  their  de- 
fence. 

'^  These  are  questions  to  which  my  mind  has 
not  been  unaccustomed.  I  haye  considered  and 
proyided  for  the  defence,  the  successful  defence,  of 
the  frontiers  of  many  countries. 

"  Tou  are  the  confidential  head  of  the  pnnctpal 
defensiye  pcut  of  the  country.  I  will,  if  you  and 
the  master-general  of  the  ordnance  choose,  conyerse 
or  otherwise  communicate  confidently  [confiden- 
tially t]  with  you  upon  all  the  details  of  this  sub- 
ject ;  will  inform  you  of  all  that  I  know,  haye  seen, 
and  think  upon  it,  and  what  my  notions  are  of  the 
details  of  the  defensiye  system  to  be  adopted  and 
eyentually  carried  into  execution. 

**  I  quite  concur  in  all  your  yiews  of  the  danger 
of  our  position,  and  of  the  magnitude  of  the  stake 
at  issue.  I  am  especially  sensible  of  the  certainty 
of  failure  if  we  do  not,  at  an  early  moment,  attend 
to  the  measures  necessary  to  be  taken  for  our  de- 
fence, and  of  the  disgrace — the  indelible  disgrace 
— of  such  failure. 

'*  Putting  out  of  yiew  all  the  other  unfortunate 
consequences,  such  as  the  loss  of  the  political  and 
social  position  of  this  country  among  the  nations 
of  Europe,  of  all  its  allies,  in  concert  with  and  in 
aid  of  whom  it  has  in  our  own  times  contended 
successfully  in  arms  for  its  own  honor  and  safety 
and  the  independence  and  freedom  of  the  world. 

'*  When  did  any  man  hear  of  allies  of  aoountry 
imable  to  defend  itself? 

"  Views  of  economy  of  some,  and  I  admit  that 
the  high  yiews  of  national  finance  of  others,  induce 


them  to  postpone  those  measures  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  mere  defence  and  safety  under  existing 
circumstances  ;  forgetting  altogether  the  common 
practice  of  successful  armies,  in  modem  times,  im- 
posmg  upon  the  conquered  enormous  pecuniary 
contributions,  as  well  as  other  yaluable  and  oma- 
meotal  property. 

*^  Look  at  the  course  pursued  by  France  m  Italy 
and  Russia !  at  Vienna  repeatedly,  at  Berlin,  at 
Moscow — the  contributions  leyied,  besi^  the  sub- 
sistence, maintenance,  clothing,  and  equipment  of 
the  army  which  made  the  conquest !  Look  at  the 
conduct  of  the  allied  army  which  inyaded  France 
and  had  possession  of  Paris  in  1815 !  Look  at  the 
account  of  &e  pecuniary  sacrifices  made  upon  that 
occasion,  under  their  diflerent  heads  of  contribo- 
tions,  payments  for  subsistence,  and  maintenance 
of  the  inyading  armies,  including  clothing  and 
other  equipments,  payments  of  old  repudiated  state 
debts,  payments  of  debts  due  to  indiyiduals.in  wbx 
in  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  repayment 
for  contributions  leyied,  and  moyable  and  immoy- 
able  property  sold  in  the  course  of  the  rerolntion- 
ary  year. 

''But  such  an  account  cannot  be  made  out 
against  this  country.  No !  but  I  belieye  that  the 
means  of  some  demands  would  not  be  wanting. 
Are  there  no  claims  for  a  fleet  at  Toulon  in  1798  ! 
None  for  debts  left  unpaid  by  British  subjects  in 
France,  who  escaped  from  confinement  under 
coyer  of  the  inyasion  in  1814  by  the  allied  armies  I 
Can  any  man  pretend  to  limit  the  amount  of  the 
demands  on  account  of  the  cotUri6uiions  de  guerre  f 

"  Then  look  at  the  conditions  of  the  treaties  of 
Paris— 1814,  1816. 

"  France  haying  been  in  possesrion  of  nearly 
eyery  capita]  in  Europe,  and  haying  leyied  contri- 
butions in  each,  and  haying  had  in  its  possesrion 
or  under  its  influence  the  whole  of  Italy,  Germany, 
and  Poland,  is  reduced  to  its  territorial  limits  as 
they  stood  in  1709. 

"  Do  we  suppose  that  we  should  be  allowed  to 
keep— could  we  adyance  a  pretenrion  to  keep— 
m<»re  than  the  islands  composmg  the  United  King- 
dom ;  ceding  disgiacefuUy  the  Channel  Islands,  on 
which  an  inyader  had  neyer  established  himself 
since  the  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest? 

"  I  am  bordering  upon  seyenty-seyen  years  of 
age,  passed  hi  honor.  I  hope  that  the  Ahnighty 
may  protect  me  from  being  the  witness  of  the 
tragedy  which  I  cannot  persuade  my  contempora- 
ries to  take  measures  to  ayert. 

"  Belieye  me  oyer  yours  sincerely, 

"  Wkllimoton." 


The  Globe  publishes  a  short  tract  entitled 
"  Thoughts  on  National  Defence,*'  which  is  signed 
<*  W.  B.,'*  dated  on  the  3d  mstant,  and  is  said  to 
haye  becm  written  by  Admiral  Bowles,  a  lord  of 
the  admiralty  under  the  late  administration.  It  is 
recommended  to  the  Olebe  as  something  calculated 
to  allay  alarm ;  which  it  is ;  but  it  also  corrobo- 
rates the  opinion  that  it  was  fiill  time  to  take  pre- 
cautions. The  consideration  of  nalij^  ddfence^ 
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vitally  important  as  it  is,  says  the  writer,  was 
annually  disregarded  and  postponed — 

*'  It  was  not  until  the  danger  of  a  sudden  rup- 
ture with  France  on  the  Tahiti  question,  in  1844, 
had  at  last  awakened  us  from  our  dreams  of  delu- 
sive security,  that  we,  for  the  first  time,  opened 
our  eyes  to  the  peril  firom  which  we  had  so  provi- 
dentially escaped. 

'*  It  soon  became  perfectly  well  known  that  the 
French  government  had  contemplated  a  sudden 
attack  on  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth,  vrith  a  force 
assembled  at  Cherbourg,  and  consisting  chiefly  of 
steamers;  of  which  they  could  have  collected 
towards  forty  of  all  classes,  capable  of  conTeying 
troops  for  so  short  a  distance ;  while  our  whole 
navid  force,  then  within  reach,  consisted  of  three 
heavy  sailing  three-deckers,  fitted  out  for  sunomer 
exercise,  and  we  had  not  at  that  moment  a  single 
frigate  or  smaller  Teasel,  and  scarcely  a  steamer 
of  force,  in  any  of  oar  home  ports  ready  for  sea. 
Our  land  defences  had  been  equally  neglected. 
Very  few  guns  were  mounted  in  the  batteries  at 
either  port ;  and  there  was  certainly  every  reason 
to  believe  that  an  attack  conducted  vrith  vigor  and 
decision  might  have  been  completely  successful ; 
resulting  in  the  destruction  of  one  if  not  more  of 
our  great  naval  arsenals,  with  all  its  contents,  at 
the  commencement  of  hostilities ! 

*'  Happily  for  us,  we  were  spared  this  national 
disgrace  and  humiliation.  After  a  short  period 
of  most  intense  anxiety  to  those  aware  of  our  weak' 
ness,  we  gladly  accepted  such  satisfaction  as  the 
French  government  could  be  induced  to  ofier ;  the 
danger  passed  away,  without  any  general  feeling 
of  alarm  having  been  excited ;  and  the  attention 
of  the  government  became  so  ezdusively  directed 
towards  domestic  occurrences,  that  although  sev- 
eral measures  of  importance  were  soon  afierwaids 
adopted  for  the  better  defence  of  our  naval  arsenals, 
(in  compliance  with  the  suggestions  of  a  commis- 
sion appointed  in  1845  to  inspect  and  report  on  this 
subject,)  they  have  since  been  carried  into  execu- 
tion so  tardily,  that,  out  of  a  force  of  large  steam- 
guard  ships  for  the  special  defence  of  oar  ports, 
ordered  to  be  equipped  in  1846,  consisting  of  six 
sail  of  the  line  and  six  frigates,  only  one  is  now 
ready  for  service,  and  the  remainder  will  scarcely 
be  so  before  the  end  of  the  year.  This  delay  is 
deeply  to  be  regretted,  because  no  plan  could  have 
been  deyised  better  calculated  to  defeat  any  sudden 
attack  than  that  of  having  in  constant  roadiness  a 
formidable  squadron  of  this  description,  propelled 
by  steam  as  well  as  sails,  and  far  superior  in  point 
of  force  to  any  flotilla  of  French  steamers  which 
might  attempt  a  descent  on  our  coast." 

Much  has  since  been  done  to  advance  the 
defences  :  Sheemeas  has  been  so  strengthened  as 
to  be  secure  against  a  coup  de  main ;  progress  has 
been  made  in  equipping  a  respectable  squadron  for 
home  service ;  our  steam  navy  has  been  increased ; 
the  steam  barins  and  ftotories  at  Portsmouth  and 
Dovenport  approach  completion;  and  if  a  large 
portion  of  the  steam-ships  were  kept  at  home,  we 
thoold   "be   able  to  assemble^  at  the  shortest 


notice,  a  force  of  this  description  equal  if  not  sope- 
rior  to  any  that  could  be  brought  against  us." 

'*  It  will  be  seen,  by  what  I  have  said,  that  I  am 
not  disposed  fully  to  coincide  in  opinion  with  those 
who  entertain  what  appear  to  me  somewhat  exag^ 
gerated  fears  with  regard  to  the  existing  dangers 
of  the  country,  and  who  seem  to  assume  that  our 
naval  superiority  can  no  longer  avail  us ;  but  I  am 
prepared  to  admit  that  we  are  far  more  exposed  to 
a  surprise  than  at  any  preceding  period  of  our 
modirn  history;  and  that  if  our  military  preparar 
tions  are  not  matured  on  the  scale  which  the  occa^ 
sion  so  manifestly  requires,  it  is  perfectly  possible 
that  an  active  and  enterprising  enemy  might  avail 
himself  of  some  fiivorable  importunity  for  suddenly 
throvring  a  large  body  of  men  on  our  shores,  and 
inflictmg  on  us  some  grievous  and  disgraceful 
injury,  before  we  were  prepared  to  repel  him.*' 

'<  W.  B."  calls  to  mind  that  our  allies  have 
claims  upon  a»— 

"  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  generally  known  that 
our  supineness  in  this  respect  has  excited  equal 
uneasmess  and  dissatisfretion  in  Germany,  where 
such  great  exertions  have  been  made,  and  such 
heavy  expenses  submitted  to,  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  their  own  frontier ;  and  it  has  besD 
said  (certainly  not  without  foundation)  that  oar 
own  negligence  of  simUar  precautions  would,  in  all 
probability,  be  the  cause  of  the  next  general  war, 
by  holding  oat  a  temptation  too  strong  for  Franc* 
to  resist  at  some  feyorable  moment." 


WARLIKE  PREPARATIONS  IN  FRANCE. 
TO   THC    EDITOR    OF   TBI   8FBCTAT0R. 

eth  January f  1848. 

Sir — ^The  moderate  and  judicious  tone  adopted 
by  the  Spectator  on  the  subject  of  the  defence  of 
the  country,  is  worthy  of  the  spirit  in  which  that 
journal  has  always  been  conducted. 

I  venture  now  to  address  you  with .  respect  to  a 
paragraph  in  your  last  article.  You  say — **  When 
he  (the  Prince  de  Joinville)  pointed  out  that  a 
Frnich  commander  could  now  appoint  the  very 
hour  for  landing  his  troops  independently  of  wind 
and  tide,  he  warned  us.  more  than  he  roused  his 
countrymen,  for  it  is  not  understood  that  the 
prince's  counsels  have  been  adopted." 

I  fear  the  fact  is  the  reverse  of  this  statement. 
If  England  had  taken  any  warning,  could  the  Duke 
of  Wellmgton*s  letter  have  been  written  nearly 
three  years  afterwards !  When  the  French  prince 
wrote,  the  duke  had  already  stated  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  house  of  commons — '*  In  case  of 
war,  I  should  consider  that  the  want  of  protection 
and  refuge  which  now  exists  would  leave  the 
commerce  of  that  part  of  the  coast,  and  the  coast 
itself,  in  a  very  precarious  condition." 

Prince  de  Joinville*  after  quoting  this  passage^ 
exclaims — *'  These  cries  of  alarm  in  the  bosom  of 
the  English  pariiament  ought  to  have  a  salutary 
echo  in  our  chambers,  and  throughout  fVance : 
our  line  of  conduct  is  traced  by  the  hand  of  our 
neighbors  themselves." 
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He  then  piooeeda  to  defelop  his  plans ;  pointbg 
'Dut  tbe  measares  to  be  pniraed  in  war,  and  how 
England  may  *'  be  struck  to  the  heart."  For  this 
object  he  urges  France  to  proTide  herself  as  quickly 
as  possible  with  a  powerful  force  of  irigates  and 
steam-Tessels. 

It  is  a  great  misUke  to  suppose  he  has  fafled  to 
arouse  his  countrymen.  I  have  before  me  a  copy 
of  his  pamphlet,  published  in  France  at  4d,;  and 
in  this  and  other  shapes  it  has  had  a  universal 
.circulation  in  France. 

It  appeared  in  1844  ;  and  in  1846,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  estimates,  nearly  4,000,000/.  sterling 
were  voted,  without  a  dissentient  voice,  to  create  a 
new  force  of  ninety-three  steam  and  other  frigates 
— precisely  the  very  force  so  urgently  recom- 
mended in  the  pamphlet. 

This  vote  was  to  be  spread  over  the  period  of 
seven  years,  an  equal  portion  of  it  to  be  expended 
in  jeach ;  but  in  January,  1847,  the  minister  of 
marine  proposed  that  the  ships  should  be  prepared 
without  the  least  delay,  and  the  term  of  seven 
years  altogether  disregarded;  which  was  also 
unanimously  approved. 

These  events  sufficiently  show  that  he  did  not 
£ul  to  arouse  his  countrymen ;  and  if  we  hear 
nothing  on  the  subject  now,  it  is  because  French- 
men know  that  the  success  of  thehr  onslaught  must 
be  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  we  have 
iailed  to  take  warning.  How  universal  this  feel- 
ing is,  may  be  judged  by  the  silence  of  the  most 
opposite  parties  on  the  stirring  letters  we  have 
recently  read.  This  is  their  sole  point  of  union ; 
and  France  as  one  man  would  rise  against  the 
traitor  who  should  publish  a  word,  in  the  present 
stage  of  a&irs,  that  might  tend  further  to  open 
our  eyes.  We  have  often  been  viramed,  but  in 
vain ;  and  Franoe  confidently  believes  we  shall 
soon  relapse  into  slumber. 


THB  NESTS  OF  FISHES. 

Almost  all  the  higher  classes  of  animals  assiduous- 
ly perform  the  duties  of  parenu  to  their  young.  They 
nurse,  and  feed,  and  protect  them  till  they  are  able  to 
provide  for  themselves.  But  many  of  the  inferior  ani- 
mals, on  the  other  hand,  never  know  or  care  for  their 
ofipring.  Not  a  few  of  them,  indeed,  as  the  insect 
tribe,  b^tow  great  pains  in  constructing  nests  for  the 
eggs  of  their  future  young,  and  even  provide  and 
store  up' the  food  necessary  for  them ;  but  here  all 
their  solicttode  ends ;  and  in  many  instances  the 
parents  are  dead  before  their  jroung  come  into  exis- 
tence. Aquatic  animals  exhibit  what,  on  a  casual 
view,  would  appear  greatcarelessnos^  in  this  reraect 
Fish  deposit  their  spawn  almost  at  random,  and  (save 
their  ova  to  be  hatched  by  the  elements,  and  thehr 
young  to  provide  for  themselves.  They  form  no 
nest,  or  a  very  rude  one— the  sand  of  the  sea-shore, 
the  small  pebbles  of  the  river  or  lake,  or  leaves  of 
^ants,  or  sea-weeds,  receive  their  minute  eggs. 
These  are  hurriedly  and  rudely  covered  up,  if  deposit- 
ed in  furrows  of  the  sand,  or  they  adhere  to  stones 
or  weeds  by  means  of  Jjrlaey  mndlage  by  which 
they  are  enveloped.  When  the  young  fry  are 
developed,  thejr  associate  together  in  shoals,  and 
foam  about  anud  the  shallow  waters  untended  and 
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unprotected  by  the  larger  fish,  nay,  sometimes  even 
preyed  upon  by  their  own  profilers.  This  we 
might  be  apt  to  think  extreme  mdifierence,  and  an 
outrage  on  the  grMt  law  of  paternal  endearment ; 
but  a  little  refiection  will  show  that  it  ia  a  wise 
adjustment  of  nature.  In  such  an  unsuble  element 
as  water,  continual]]f  agitated  by  currents,  and 
incessantly  changing  its  place,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  a  parent  £Ui  to  have  kept  its  young 
family  around  it,  or  even,  if  it  so  could,  to  have 
afifimied  them  any  protection.  Think,  too,  of  a 
codfish  surrounded  by  several  millions  of  its  ^oung-* 
the  offspring  ofonesinffle  season!  Orofanmimense 
shoal  of  herrings,  with  each  parent  taking  charge 
of  its  two  or  three  millions  of  young,  and  distinguish- 
inff  each  among  the  surrounding  myriads!  The 
salmon  comes  into  fresh-water  rivers  to  deposit  its 
roawn  high  up  the  stresm ;  but  iu  nature  requires 
that  it  should  return  to  the  ocean  again  long  before 
iu  young  are  able  to  travel :  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  many  migratory  fishes,  which  leave  the 
deep  waters  their  usual  haunt— and  come  for  a 
short  space  to  the  shallows  to  spawn. 

Tet  fishes,  obedient  to  the  great  law  of  nature, 
show  much  solicitude  about  selecting  the  proper 
place  for  their  spawn  and  foture  younff.  £very 
year  the  herring  m  countless  shoals  makes  a  long' 
journey,  it  is  supposed,  from  the  deep  seas  of  the 
north  to  our  shallow  bays  and  firths;  and  the  salmon 
leaves  the  sea,  toils  up  the  current  of  the  river  with 
incredible  pearseverance  and  force,  overleaping  the 
falls  and  rapids  till  it  gains  the  smooth  and  ihallow 
source  where,  amid  the  sand,  the  spawn  ia  deposited, 
and  where  the  future  young  may  sport  in  safety 
amid  the  sunny  rills,  till  they  gain  sufiicient  strength 
to  swim  down  the  stresm.  Some  fishes,  however, 
really  make  a  kind  of  nest  in  the  water,  and 
assiduously  tend  their  ova  till  they  are  hatched. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  stickleback,  which  con- 
strocts  a  nest  made  of  pieces  of  grass  and  straw  fixed 
among  the  pebbles  of  the  stream  which  they  inhabit. 
M.  Costs  procured  some  of  these  fishes,  aiid  putting 
them  into  basins  filled  with  water,  and  the  propet 
materiab  of  thehr  nesu,  watched  their  progress. 
A  minute  and  very  curious  detail  of  which  he  lately 
submitted  to  the  Academy  of  Seienoes  of  Paris 
The  sticklebacks  having  selected  a  proper  spot,  sei 
about  constructing  their  nests.  "  Isaw,"  says  he, 
**  each  of  the  make  that  was  engs^  in  this  work 
heap  up  in  the  place  the  selected  pieces  of  grass  of 
every  land,  which  he  oAen  brought  from  a  great 
distance,  seizing  them  with  his  mouth ;  and  of  these 
he  b^n  to  form  a  kind  of  carpet.  But  as  the 
materials  which  form  the  first  part  of  his  edifice 
might  be  carried  away  by  the  movements  or  oscillation 
of  the  water,  he  had  the  precaution  to  bring  some 
sand,  with  which  he  filled  his  mouth,  and  deposited 
it  on  the  nest,  in  order  to  keep  it  in  its  place.  Then, 
in  order  to  make  all  the  substances  thus  brought 
together  adhere  to  each  other,  he  pressed  his  bmly 
apinst  them,  sliding  slowly  ss  if  by  a  kind  of 
vibratory  ereeping,  and  in  thia  way  glued  them 
together  by  meanjr  of  the  mucus  which  exudes  from 
his  skm.  By  this  operation  the  first  collected 
materials  form  a  kind  of  foundation  or  solid  floor, 
on  which  the  rest  of  the  edifice  is  to  be  reared.  The 
execution  of  this  he  continues  with  a  feverish  perse- 
verance and  agiution.  In  order  to  satisfy  himself 
that  all  the  parts  are  sufficiently  united,  he  agitates 
his  pectoral  fins  with  great  rapidity,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  produce  currents  directed  against  the  nest  i 
and  if  he  notice  that  the  pieces  of  grass  are  moved, 
he  presses  them  down  with  his  sno^  heaps  sand 
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upon  them,  flattens  them,  and  gloes  them  together 
agmin.  When  the  process  has  leached  this  point, 
he  chooses  more  soUd  materials— he  seises  small 
pieces  of  wood  or  straws  in  his  mouth,  and  pfesses 
them  into  the  thick  places,  or  on  the  surfkee  of  the 
first  eonstmction.  If  he  finds,  when  attempting  to 
introduce  them,  that  the  position  does  not  sufficient!  j 
answer  the  porpose,  he  draws  them  out  again, 
seizes  them  at  another  part,  affain  inserts  them,  and 

Eushos  them  forwards,  until  he  ascertains  that  he 
as  made  the  best  possible  use  of  them.  Occasion- 
ally, however,  in  spite  of  all  his  care,  there  are  j>oi^ 
tions  which,  owing  to  their  shape,  will  not  conform 
to  the  general  plan.  These  he  drawa  out,  carries 
to  a  distance,  and  abandons,  and  proceeds  to  select 
others.  When  he  has  succeeded  in  building  the 
floor  and  side  walls,  he  then  undertakes  the  roof, 
which  is  constructed  of  the  same  materials,  carefully 
glued  and  compacted  together  br  the  same  Tibralory 
pressure  of  his  bod^.  Meanwhile  he  takes  care  to 
secme  an  opening  m  the  oentre  of  the  nest,  by  re- 
peatedly thrusting  in  his  head  and  the  greater  part 
of  his  body."  The  nest  being  thus  foished,  the 
male,  which  is  distinguished  by  his  yirid  coloring, 
darts  out  and  inyites  a  female  to  deposit  her  eggs  m 
the  place  which  he  has  just  prepared  fiir  their  recep- 
tion. The  female  enters,  and  hanng  deposited  her 
era  in  the  cavity,  darts  out  at  the  opposite  side  at 
which  she  entered,  and  thus  makes  an  open  passage 
through  both  sides  of  the  nest.  Several  females  in 
succession  are  thus  invitod  to  deposit  their  spawn ; 
and  thus  the  nest  becomes  a  rich  magaiine  of  ova. 
The  male  now  becomes  the  sole  guardian  of  this 
deposit ;  for  not  otdj  do  the  females  take  no  care  of 
it,  but  they  become  its  fimnidable  enemies— forming 
part  of  those  numerous  ooalitions  which  attempt  to 

Slunder  it,  and  satisfy  their  Toracious  appetite  by 
evouring  the  ova.  In  his  defensive  ezertions  no 
obstacle  can  divert  him,  or  daunt  his  courage  during 
the  whole  month  requisite  for  the  development  of 
the  ova.  In  order  to  strengthen  the  nest,  he  now 
covers  it  with  stones,  the  size  of  which  is  sometimes 
equal  to  half  his  body,  and  which  he  moves  along 
with  great  labor.  In  this  process  he  always 
reserves  one  or  more  openings,  through  which  he 
often  drives  currents  of  water  by  the  rapid  motion 
of  his  fins — ^these  currents  seem  to  be  necessary  in 
clearing  away  objects  from  the  «ggs,  for  if  not  thus 
cleansed,  they  are  found  all  to  periu.  It  is  wonder- 
ful to  see  with  what  courage  he  beats  away  sue- 
eessive  numbers  of  hb  foes,  striking  them  with  his 
snout,  and  erecting  his  long  sharp  spines.  Some- 
times, when  about  to  be  OTcrpowerod  with  numbers, 
he  resorts  to  statagem,  and  darts  suddenly  out  of 
his  nest,  as  if  in  pursuit  of  some  prej.  This  fie- 
ouently  deceives  the  attacking  stioklebaeks,  and 
ttlov  rush  afisr  him,  in  hopes  of  sharing  the  prer ; 
and  thus  they  are  decoyed  from  the  nest.  As  the 
period  of  hatching  draws  to  a  dose,  his  assiduity 
increases :  he  removes  the  stones  to  g^ie  more  easy 
access  to  the  water,  enlarges  the  openings,  increases 
the  frequency  of  the  currents,  and  moves  the  eggs 
nearer  the  surface,  or  carries  them  deeper,  aoom- 
ing  as  cirountttancee  require.  Finally,  when  the 
eggs  are  hatched,  he  still  continues  to  watch  over 
the  young  in  his  nest,  and  does  not  allow  them  to 
go  at  liberty  till  thoy  have  become  sufficiently  actiTc 
to  provide  the  means  of  their  own  preservation.— 
OutnAers^  Jaumai. 
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▲  TALE  OF  TO-DAT. 

A  BROAD  Stream,  smooth  with  deep-mssed  fields, 

Through  rushy  turnings  winding  sk>w-» 

A  dam  whero  stiriess  waters  sl^p, 

"nil  shotVMd  tl^e  mossed  wheel  below— 

A  dusty  mill,  whose  shadows  fell 

On  the  stayed  waters,  white  o'er  all. 

A  vine-climbed  cottage,  redly-tiled, 
Deep-nooked  within  an  orohard's  greeo. 
Past  which  a  white  road  winds  away 
That  hedgerow  elms  from  summer 
A  busy  wheers  near  sound  that  tells 
Within  the  thriving  miller  dwells. 

A  cottage  parlor  neatly  gay 
With  little  comforu  bn^tened  round, 
Where  simple  omaneots  that  speak 
Of  more  than  country  taste  abound ; 
Where  bookcase  and  piano  well 
Of  more  than  village  polish  tell. 

A  bluff,  blunt  miller,  well  to  do. 

Of  broad,  kmd  lauffh-Hiol  hard  to  i 

A  kindly  housewife,  keen  sad  sage, 

And  busy  as  her  very  bees 

A  bright-eyed  daughter — mirth  and  heahln* 

Their  piide— their  wealth  above  all  wealth. 

A  tripping,  feir,  light-hearted  ^, 
Nor  yet  the  ripened  woman  qmte, 
Whose  cheerful  mirth  and  thoughtfU  lova 
Light  up  the  cottage  with  delight. 
And  with  a  thousand  gentle  wave 
With  pleasure  brim  her  parents*  days. 

A  titled  slip  of  lordly  blood, 
A  few  weeks*  lounger  at  the  hall, 
To  ffain  new  zests  for  palled  delights 
And  squandered  waste  of  health  recall-* 
An  angler  in  the  mill-dam*s  water — 
A  ehaSer  with  the  miller*s  daughter. 

A  meeting  'neath  a  summer's  night- 
Soft  smiles,  low  words,  impassicmed  sigfae 
The  trembling  dssp  of  meeting  hands — 
The  hot  gaze  met  with  downcast  eyee— 
Foul  perjuries  that  pcrilute  the  air 
With  burning  hopes  and  doubts  heard  then. 

A  thin,  pale  face,  where  autumn  sees 
No  more  the  smiles  that  lit  the  spring— 
A  foot  less  liffht  upon  the  stair^ 
A  low  Toice  heard  no  more  to  sing"— 
One  now  that  lost  to  all  thinjn  sits, 
Now  starts  to  overmirth  1^  fita. 

Dear  tongues  that  ask  a  gasping  giri 
Of  what  to  utter  were  toldll — 
Looks  that  she  feels  upon  her  fixed- 
Eyes  that  with  tears  punue  her  stOI— 
Care  in  the  old  aocvaiomed  place 
Of  mirth  upon  her  &ther*s  nee. 


A  dark,  smaQ,  whitely-curtained : 
A  form  flung  on  the  unopened  bed — 
Quick  sobs  that  quiver  through  Uie  gloooh— 
Tears  rained  from  hot  eyes,  swohi  and  red— 
And  words  that  through  their  wild  de^Mir 
Still  strive  to  shape  themselves  to  piayer. 

A  winter  midnight's  starry  gl< 
A  pausing  tread  so  light  tnat  i 
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Actom  ^  landing— down  the  staim— 
That  scarce  a  ereak  a  aiep  iev6al»— 
A  stifled  sob-^a  bolt  ondrawn^ 
A  fonn— low  words— a  daughter  gone. 

A  fresh-turfed,  narrow,  hoop-bound  grate 
Heaping  a  country  churchyard's  green, 
On  whose  white  headstone,  newly  earVed, 
The  mill's  old  master's  name  is  seen— 
The  wayside  miirs,  that  bears  no  more 
The  well-known  name  so  long  it  bore. 

A  stooping  woman,  scarcely  old, 

Yet  with  Uie  feeble  walk  of  age. 

The  dull,  faint  sense  of  whose  fcJank  mind, 

No  thing  around  her  can  enffage ; 

Yet  who,  when  into  speech  o^uiled, 

Will  mutter  of  some  abaent  child. 

A  costly-furnished,  westpend  room, 
Whose  minors — pictures — all  things  show 
A  stintless  and  aboonding  wealth— 
An  easeful  luxury  few  can  know — 
A  ffauntbff  thing  its  glare  within, 
A  thing  of  shame,  remorse,  and  sin. 


A  noise  of  auarrel— keen  reproach, 
Fronted  with  taonl— loud  oath  and  enrse 
Heaped  oat  with  such  yile  store  of  scorn 
As  bate  in  rain  mi^ht  seek  for  worse-^ 
.Meek  pleadings  stncken  to  a  close 
With,  shame  to  manhood,  brutal  blows. 

A  thing  that  once  was  woman — ^white. 
Thin,  haggard,  hollow-eyed  and  wan— 
A  horror  Uiat  the  shuddering  eye 
Starts  back  aghast  from  resting  on ; 
Whose  only  joy  now  left  is  drmk. 
Whose  fire  iMims  out  the  power  to  think. 

A  bridge  all  winter — ^keen  with  gusts. 
On  whose  cold  pathwa3rs  lies  the  night- 
Stony,  and  desolate,  and  dark, 
Saye  round  the  gas-lamps'  flickering  light ; 
And  swept  by  drifb  of  icy  sleet. 
That  numb  each  houseless  wretch  they  meet. 

A  wintry  riyer,  broad  and  black, 

That  through  dark  arches  slides  along. 

Ringed  where  the  gas-Uffhts  on  it  play 

WiUi  coiling  eddies  swiriin^  strong, 

That  fax  bek>w  the  diszy  heigl^t 

Of  the  dark  bridge  swim  through  the  night. 

A  crouching  form  that  through  the  gloom 
Paces  its  stones  a  hundred  times. 
That,  pausing,  dancing  keenly  round, 
The  dark,  high  balustrade  upclimbs— 
A  plunge— A  shriek — from  all  its  woes 
A  weary  soul  hath  eahn  repose. 

A  long,  bright  suite  of  stately  rooms. 
Where,  to  soft  music's  changeful  swell, 
Keeps  time  the  beat  of  falling  feet. 
And  all  things  but  of  pleasure  teD, 
Where  panner  gay  of  noblest  hands 
The  suicide's  fonaker  stands. 

W.  C.  Bennbtt. 


Accounts  from  the  north  of  Germany  mention 
the  rise  of  a  German  O'Connell.  It  appears  that 
M.  Bessler,  a  lawyer,  was  elected  three  years  ago 
to  represent  his  natiye  town  of  Tondren  in  the  Sles- 
wig  Diet,  by  whom  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
preadent.    Haying  in  that  capacity  spoken  strongly 


against  the  Danish  *  ^oyemment  and  in  support  of 
the  '*  C^erman  principle,^'  the  authorities  of  Den- 
mark took  measures  to  silence  him.  It  appears 
that  eyery  lawyer  roust  be  commissioned  by  the 
goyemment,  and  no  commissioned  officer  can  sit  as 
a  representatiye  in  the  diet  without  the  permission 
of  the  goyemment.  Under  this  law  M.  Ik^sler 
was  required  either  to  giye  up  his  commissioned 
business  as  a  lawyer  or  relinquish  his  seat  in  the 
diet  M.  Bessler  chose  the  altematiye  of  sacri- 
ficing his  business ;  an  intention  which  he  made 
public  in  a  sort  of  manifesto.  The  appearance  of 
this  document  caused  the  greatest  excitement ;  and 
forthwith  committees  were  formed  in  the  difi^rent 
towns  in  the  two  duchies  to  raise  subscriptions  for 
the  martyr.  Gradually  the  feeling  spreaa  to  Han- 
oyer,  Prussia,  Bayaria,  Baden,  and  Wurtemburg ; 
and  the  result  is  likely  to  be,  that  instead  of  his 
former  income  of  about  two  hundred  a  year,  M. 
Bessler  will  receiye  a  dear  fortune  of  seyeral  hun- 
dred thousand  thalers. 

A  MANUFACTURER  of  sillcs,  haying  receiyed  from 
his  dyer  a  large  quantity  of  goods  m  a  spotty  con- 
dition, threatened  him  with  an  action,  unlM  he  was 
compensated  for  the  loss  he  was  likely  to  sustain, 
owing,  as  it  appeared,  to  the  dyer's  carelessness. 
This  being  resisted,  chemists  were  employed  to 
detect  the  causes  of  the  accident ;  but  they  were  at 
fault,  untU,  at  len^b,  one  gentleman  to  whom  the 
damaffed  silk  had  been  committed  for  analysis, 
thought  of  submitting  it  to  microscopic  examination 
by  an  eminent  naturalist ;  who  at  once  disoeyered 
that  the  spots  were  owing  to  a  peculiar  fungus, 
haying  all  the  characters  of  that  yariety  which  was 
detected  in  the  potato-disease.  The  result  was,  the 
discoyery  that  all  the  damage  had  been  effected  by 
the  manufacturer  and  not  the  dyer ;  he  haying  em- 
ployed m  the  process  of  manufacture  a  surch  siia 
which  had  been  prepared  from  diseased  potatoes.— 
Art'  Union  Journal, 

On  the  Ist  of  Auffust  last,  there  were  25,000 
English  residing  at  Paris  and  in  the  environs ;  at 
Boulogne  there  were  7,000,  and  at  Calais  4^^ ; 
25,000  resided  in  other  parts  of  France.  Theii 
expenditure  is  reckoned  altogether  at  5,000,000/. 
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Adventures  in  Meako  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Bt  G.  F.  Ruxton. — We  haye  glanced  oyer  this 
new  book  on  Mexico  and  the  iMian  country,  and 
find  it  brim-full  of  humor,  spirit  and  wild  incident. 
It  exhibits  the  Mexicans  in  the  most  deplorable  and 
imbecile  condition ;  especially  does  the  writer  in- 
dulge his  sarcasm  at  the  expense  of  ex-president 
Santa  Anna,  and  his  miserable  recruits.  The  book 
abounds  with  spirited  sketches  of  the  wild  raorts 
of  the  prairies,  acoounU  of  the  trappere  and  the 
Santa  Fe  traden,  &c. — Jour,  of  Conmerce. 

Pictorial  IBstory  ofEngUmd,  Nos.  88  and  89. 
Nearly  completed,  we  recommend  this  book  to 
public  and  private  libraries  everywhere. 
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PsotPBCTUs.— This  work  is  coodncted  in  the  ipirit  of 
LitteU'i  Maseum  of  Porei^  Literature,  (which  was  iavor- 
sblj  received  by  the  public  lor  twenty  yesn,)  but  si  it  is 
twice  ss  large,  and  appears  so  often,  we  not  only  give 
spirit  and  freshness  to  it  by  many  things  which  were  ex- 
cluded by  a  month's  delay,  but  while  thus  extending  oar 
scope  and  gathering  a  grrater  and  more  attractiTe  rariety, 
are  able  so  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial  part  of 
our  literary,  historical,  and  political  harvest,  as  fully  to 
aatisiy  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  elaborate  and  stately  EUsays  of  the  Eidinburrh, 
Quarterly,  and  other  Reviews ,  and  Blackwood^B  noble 
criticisms  on  Poetry,  his  keeu  political  Commentaries, 
highly  wrought  Tales,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  ana 
mountain  Scenery ;  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious  Spectator, 
the  sparkling  Examiner^  the  judicious  Atkenmwnf  the 
busy  and  industrious  Literary  Gazette^  the  sensible  and 
comprehensive  BrUanma^  the  sober  and  respectable  Chris- 
.  Han  Observer t  these  are  intermixed  with  the  Military 
and  Naval  reminiscences  of  the  United  Senieet  and  with 
the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  Univer$Uy,  Nets  Monthly^ 
FiraMT%  TaWs.AiMWoritCSy  HootPSf  and  Sporting  Mag- 
azinetf  and  of  Chamber§*  admirable  JoumaL  We  do  not 
consider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  Punch ;  and,  when  we  think  itgood  enough,  make 
.  use  of  the  thunder  of  The  Timet,  We  shall  increase  our 
variety  by  importations  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
from  the  new  growth  of  the  British  colonies. 

The  steamship  has  broosht  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
Into  our  neighborhood ;  and  will  greatly  multiply  our  con- 
nections, as  Merchants,  Travellers,  and  Politicians,  with 
aU  parts  of  the  world  {  so  that  much  more  than  ever  it 


now  becomes  every  intelligent  American  to  he  informed 
of  the  condition  and  changes  of  foreign  countries.  And 
this  not  only  because  of  their  nearer  connection  with  our^ 
selves,  but  because  the  nations  seem  to  be  hastening, 
through  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  some  new  state  or 
things,  which  the  merely  political  prophet  cannot  compute 
or  foresee. 

Geographical  Discoveries,  the  progress  of  CohmizatioQ, 
(which  is  extending  over  the  whole  world,)  and  Vopiges 
and  Travels,  will  m  ftvorite  matter  for  our  selectioas  t 
and,  in  general,  we  shall  systematioally  and  very  ally 
acquaint  our  readers  with  the  great  department  of  Foreign 
afiairsj  without  entirely  neglecting  our  own. 

While  we  aspire  to  make  the  Living  Age  desirable  to 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  r^tid 
progress  of  the  movemeni--Ui  Statesmen,  Divines,  Law- 

Jrers,  and  Phjrsidans — to  men  of  business  and  men  of 
eisure— it  is  still  a  stronger  object  to  make  it  attractive 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Children.  We  believe  that 
we  can  thus  do  some  good  in  our  day  and  generation :  and 
hope  to  make  the  work  indispensable  in  every  weU- in- 
formed familv.  We  say  indispensablet  because  in  this 
day  of  cheap  literature  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  against 
the  influx  or  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicious  in  morals, 
in  any  other  way  than  byfumishinc  a  sufficient  supply 
of  a  healthy  character.  The  mental  and  moral  a^  petite 
must  be  gratified. 

We  hope  that,  by  "wimuwinsr  the  tskeat  from,  the 
chqf^*  hy  providmg  abundantly  for  the  imagination,  s  d 
bv  a  large  collection  of  Biography,  Voyages  and  Travels, 
History,  and  more  solid  matter,  we  may  produce  a  work 
whiok  snail  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will 
aspire  to  raise  the  standard  of  poblio  taste. 


Taaiis.— The  Lnrnro  Aob  is  published  every  Satur- 
day, by  E.  LiTTBLL  &  Co.,  comer  of  Tremont  and  Brom- 
field  sts.,  Boston ;  Price  12^  cenu  a  number,  or  six  dollars 
a  year  in  advance.  Remittances  for  any  period  will  be 
thankfully  received  and  promptly  attendea  to.  Or  To 
insure  regularity  in  mailing  the  work,  orders  should  be 
addresteato  the  qffice  qf  publication,  as  above. 

Ctubs^  psying  a  year  in  advance,  will  be  supplied  as 


Four  copies  for 
Nine  •*  " 
Twelve  «*      « 


190  00 
$40  00 
«S0  00 


Complete  sets^  in  fifteen  volumes,  to  the  end  of  1847, 
handsomely  bound,  and  packed  in  neat  boxes,  are  for  sale 
at  thiny  dollars. 

Any  volume  may  be  had  separately  at  two  dollars, 
bound,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 

Jbny  number  may  be  had  for  13}  cents ;  and  it  may 
be  worth  while  for  subscribers  or  purchasers  to  complete 
any  broken  volumes  they  may  have,  and  thoa  gnatly  en- 
I  their  value. 


Binding.— Wt  bind  the  work  in  a  uniform,  strong,  and 
good  ttvle ;  and  where  customers  bring  their  numbers  in 
good  oraer,  can  generally  give  them  bound  volumes  in  ex- 
change without  any  delay.  The  price  of  the  binding  is 
60  cents  a  volume.  As  they  are  always  bound  to  one 
pattern,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  matching  the  future 
volumes. 


Agencies, — ^We  are  desirous  of  making  arrangements, 
in  all  paru  of  North  America,  for  iacnMsing  the  drcnla* 

•fihiswork-      "•    •         ^ 

«  allowed  to  gentl<  

in  the  business.    And  we  will  gladly  correspond  on  this 


will  be  allowed  to  gentlemen  wbo  will  interest  themselves 


subject  with  any  agent  who  will  soia  us  undoubted  refer- 


Pottage.-^ynssn  tent  with  the  eover  on,  the  Living 
Age  consisu  of  three  sheets,  and  is  rated  as  a  pamphlet, 
at  41  cents.  But  when  sent  without  the  cover,  it  comes 
within  the  definition  of  a  newspaper  given  in  the  law, 
and  cannot  legally  be  charsed  with  more  than  newspaper 
postage,  (1} cto.)    We  adcf  the  definition  alluded  to  :— 

A  newspaper  is  "any  printed  publication,  issued  in 
numbers,  eonsisting  of  not  mora  than  two  sheets,  and 
published  at  short,  stated  intervals  of  not  mora  than  omc 
month,  conveying  intelligence  of  passing  events.'* 

Monthly  parts,^FSit  such  as  prafor  it  hi  that  form,  the 
Living  Am  is  put  up  in  meathly  parts,  eoataiaing  fofr  or 
five  weekly  numbers.  In  this  shape  it  shows  to  great 
advantage  in  comparison  with  other  works,  containing  m 
each  pcffi  doable  the  matter  of  any  of  the  ouarterlTes. 
But  we  recommend  the  weekly  numben,  as  fresher  and 
fuller  of  life.  Postage  on  the  monthly  parts  is  about  14 
cents.  The  vohanee  are  published  quarterly,  each  volume 
containing  as  much  matter  as  a  quarterly  raview  gives  in 
eighteen  months. 


WASRivoTOir,  27  Dkc,  1845. 
Or  all  the  Periodical  Journals  devoted  to  literatura  and  science  which  abound  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  this 
Has  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  useful.    It  contains  indeed  the  exposition  only  of  the  current  literatura  of  the 
English  language,  but  this  by  its  immense  extent  and  oomprahei»ion  IndudM  a  portraitnra  of  the  human  mind  in 
the  utmost  expansion  of  the  present  age.  J.  O.  ADAMS. 
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Fmn  the  Bdiobui^h  Rerl«ir. 
KosmdSt  Enhourf  emer  Physischm  Weltkegckrei- 

imngy  Yon  Alcxamdbr  von  Humboldt.    Bnteo 

Baad,  Stuttgan  und  Tubiag^o.    J.  Cr.  Cotta'- 

scher  Yerlag,  1845. 
Cosmos,    Sk^ch  of  a  Physical  Description  of  the 

Universe.    By  Alexander  ton  Humboldt,  vol. 
'  i.    Translated  niid^  the  saperintendence  of  Lt. 

Colonel  Edward  Sabini,  R.  A.,  For.  See.  R. 

S.,  London.     Printed  Ibr  Longcnan,  Arown, 

Grreeo,  and  Loagmant  Patemoaier  Row,  aad  Joha 

Marray,  Albemarle  street,  1846. 

KosMos,  the  adornment,  the  orderly  anrange- 
ment,  the  ideal  beauty,  harmony,  and  grace,  of  the 
universe !  Is  there  or  is  there  not  in  the  mmd  of 
man  a  conception  answering  to  these  magnificent, 
these  magical  words  t  Is  theit  sdulid  an  empty 
clang,  a  hollow  ringing  in  oar  ears,  or  does  it  stir 
up  in  the  depths  of  onr  inward  being  a  sentiment, 
of  something  interwoven  in  oar  nature  of  which  we 
cannot  divest  ourselves,  and  wliich  thorills  within 
us  as  in  answer  to  a  spell  whispering  more  than 
words  can  interpret?  fa  this  wondtoas  world  of 
matter  and  of  thought,  of  object  and  of  subject,  of 
blind  force  and  of  moral  relation,  a  one  indivisible 
and  complete  whole,  or  a  mere  fragmentary  assem- 
blage of  parts,  having  to  each  other  no  inherent 
primordial  relational  If  the  former,  contradiction 
and  ultimate  discordance  can  have  no  place.  All 
that  is  to  us  enigmatical  must  have  its  solution, 
however  hidden  for  a  while  the  word  which  re- 
solves the  riddle.  All  that  shocks  us  as  irrecon- 
eikble,  must  admit  of  satis&ctory  interpretation 
could  we  read  the  character  of  the  writing  with 
ease  and  fluency.  If  the  latter,  Chaos  is  a  reality. 
Polytheism  a  truth ;  since  arbitrary,  self-existent, 
and  independent  powers  must,  on  Uiat  view  of  the 
subject,  agitate,  without  end  and  without  hope  of 
find  prevalence,  the  field  of  being. 

It  is  something  to  have  pat  the  question  in  this 
ibrm,  uncomplicated  with  the  idea  of  responsibOity 
for  its  answer  to  any  tribunal  but  that  of  the  pure 
reason  and  the  inborn  feeling.  So  put,  we  might 
wen  leave  it  to  be  decided  by  the  acclamation  of 
the  human  race,  were  it  not  for  the  healthful  and 
invigorating  exercise  of  our  fiiculties,  and  the  rich 
enjoyment  it  afibrds  to  pass  before  us  in  review 
those  grand  features  in  the  constitution  of  the  firame 
of  nature  which  render  the  conclusion  irresistible, 
and  invest  it  with  the  character  of  a  demonstrated 
truth  rather  than  that  of  an  admitted  opinion. 

It  is  true  that  to  grasp,  as  by  a  single  mental 
effiyrt — ^to  embody  and  realize  to  our  conceptions 
the  Unity  or  Naturi — to  soar  so  high  as  to  per- 
ceive its  completeness,  and  enjoy  the  fulness  of  its 
harmony,  is  given  neither  to  Man  nor  to  Angel. 
The  feebleness  and  limitation  of  our  fiusulties  re- 
press such  longings  as  presumptuous,  and  forbid 
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such  flights  as  impracticable.  Tet  to  spring  a 
little  way  aloft— to  carol  for  a  while  in  bright  and 
sunny  regions — to  open  out  around  us,  at  all  events, 
views  commensurate  with  our  extent  of  vision — ^to 
riBe  to  the  level  of  our  strength,  and,  if  we  must 
sink  again,  to  sink,  not  exhausted  but  exercised—* 
not  dulled  in  spirit  but  cheered  in  heart — such 
may  be  the  contented  and  happy  lot  of  him  who 
can  repose  with  equal  confidence  on  the  bosom  of 
earth,  though  for  a  time  obscured  by  mists,  or  riae 
above  them  into  empyrean  day.  ' 

To  some  it  is  given  to  soar  with  steadier  wing 
and  more  sustained  energy ;  to  sweep  over  ampler 
circles  and  treasure  up  the  impressions  of  more 
varied  imagery.  To  such  the  ambitious  but  sub- 
lime idea  may  occur  of  attempting  to  throw  off, 
in  broad  and  burning  outline,  a  picture  of  Thb 
Whole  as  it  has  presented  itself  to  their  aspiring 
conceptions.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  reprove  such 
aspirations.  Their  ftulures  may  yet  be  immeasur- 
ably grander  than  our  best  successes ;  and,  as  we 
contemplate  them,  a  glimpse,  a  shadow,  may  im- 
press itself  which  may  aid  us  to  remodel  our  own 
conceptions  according  to  a  higher  ideal  than  any 
we  could  have  formed  from  our  more  limited  op- 
portunities. Such  outlines,  struck  with  a  bold 
hand  and  true  to  nature,  though  ccmfessedly  imper- 
fect and  partial,  suggest  in  their  turn,  to  imagina- 
tive intellects,  groupings  and  combinations  of  a 
more  recondite  and  deep-seated  order.  Trans- 
planted onward,  thus,  in  progreasive  development 
from  observer  to  observer,  and  from  mind  to  mind, 
with  a  constant  reference  to  nature  and  experience 
as  their  prototype,  it  is  easy  to  see  how,  while 
gaining  in  oomprehencdveness,  they  may  lose  at 
every  transfusion  somewhat  of  their  specialty,  with- 
out a  corresponding  loss  of  general  truth ;  and  how 
thus,  a  larger  and  more  entire  conception  of  nature 
in  itself  may  by  degrees  arise,  and  come  to  be 
recognized  as  the  common  property  of  humanity, 
the  permanent,  and  ennobling  inheritance  of  genera- 
tion after  generation  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  difiSculties  to  be  encountered  in  such  an 
attempt  are  of  two  opposite  kinds ;  on  the  one 
hand  that  of  embracing  with  distinctness  and  truth 
a  suflldently  extensive  view,  on  the  other  that  of 
duly  suppressing  detail.  Such  a  view  of  nature, 
to  be  in  any  way  soccessfril,  ought  to  be,  in  the 
highest  possible  sense  of  the  word,  jdcturesque^ 
nothing  standing  in  relation  to  itself  alone,  but  all 
to  the  general  effect.  In  such  a  picture  every 
object  is  suggestive.  However  beautiful  in  itself, 
it  is  less  for  the  sake  of  its  intrinsic  beauty  than 
fdr  that  of  the  associations  it  calls  up,  and  the  lights 
which  it  reflects  from  afar,  that  it  holds  a  place  as 
an  element  of  the  work.  And,  as  in  art,  intense 
and  elaborated  beauty  in  any  particular  defeats 
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picturesqaeness  by  bindiog  down  the  thoagbt  to  a 
sensible  object,  annulling  association,  and  satorat- 
ing,  as  it  were,  the  whole  being  in  its  single  per- 
ception ;  so,  in  throwing  off  such  a  picture  of 
nature  as  the  mind  can  take  in  at  a  view,  no  one 
portion  can  be  sujQ^red  to  appear  in  single  com- 
pleteness and  ideal  rotundity.  Nature,  indeed, 
offers  all  in  her  profusion,  and  complete  in  all  its 
details ;  and  the  contemplative  mind  finds  among 
them  paths  for  all  its  wanderings,  harmonies  for 
all  its  moods.  But  such  exuberance  is  neither 
attainable  nor  to  be  aimed  at  in  a  descriptive  out- 
line, where  leading  features  only  have  to  be  seized, 
which  imagination  is  stimulated  to  fill  up  by  the 
grandeur  of  the  forms,  and  the  intelligible  order 
pf  their  grouping. 

t  The  origin  and  fount  of  all  good  writing,  how- 
ever, is  sound  and  abundant  knowledge.  To  the 
successful  execution  of  such  a  work,  a  thoroughly 
scientific  acquaintance  with  each  component  feat- 
ure ;  a  mind  saturated  with  information,  and  at 
home  m  every  department,  is  above  all  things  requi- 
site. The  classifications  of  the  naturalist,  the 
surveys  of  the  geologist,  the  catalogues  and  de- 
scriptions of  the  astronomer,  the  theories  of  the 
geometer,  and  the  inductions  of  the  experimentalist, 
must  all  be  alike  fiuniliar,  and  not  merdy  ready  at 
a  call,  but  present  to  the  thought  at  every  instant. 
It  is,  therefore,  by  no  simply  clever  writer,  by 
no  mere  man  of  vivid  imagination  and  fluent  com- 
mand of  language  and  imagery — ^least  of  all,  by 
any  ideal  speculatist  who  may  have  devised  a  sys- 
tem of  philosophy  spun  from  the  abstractions  of 
his  own  brain,  and  resolving  all  things  into  some 
single  principle,  some  formula  embodying  all  pos- 
sible knowledge,  that  such  a  work  can  be  entered 
upon  without  the  certainty  of  utter  and  disgrace- 
ful failure.  The  highest  attainments  in  science, 
though  necessarily  inadequate  to  complete  success 
in  such  an  attempt,  can  alone  save  the  adventurous 
mortal  who  shall  make  it  finom  merited  reproach 
on  the  score  of  presumption. 

The  author  of  the  remarkable  book  before  us  is 
assuredly  the  person  in  all  Europe  best  fitted  to 
undertake  and  accomplish  such  a  work.  Science 
has  produced  no  man  of  more  rich  and  varied  at- 
tainments, more  versatile  in  genius,  more  indefat- 
igable in  application  to  all  kinds  of  learning,  more 
anergetic  in  action,  or  more  ardent  in  inquiry ;  and 
we  may  add,  more  entirely  devoted  to  her  cause 
in  every  period  of  a  long  life.  At  every  epoch  of 
that  life,  from  a  eomparatively  eoriy  age,  he  has 
been  constantly  before  the  public,  realizing  the 
ideal  conoeptton  of  a  perfect  traveller ;  a  character 
which  calls  for  almost  as  great  a  variety  of  excel- 
lencies as  those  which  go  to  realize  Cicero^s  idea 
■of  a  perfect  orator.  To  such  an  one  science  in  all 
its  branches  must  be  familiar,  since  questions  of 
«cienee  and  its  applications  occur  at  every  step, 
And  often  in  their  most  delicate  and  recondite  forms. 
.The  habit  of  close  attention  to  passing  &cts,  which 
aeizesitheir  specific  features,  and  detects  their  hid- 
den, analogies,  must  join  with  the  broad  coup  d'cal 
which  rgeneralizes  all  it  sees,  and  stereotypes  it  in 


memory  in  its  simplest  and  roost  impressive  forms. 
To  these  must  be  added  a  knowledge  of  roan  and 
of  his  history  in  all  its  phases,  social  and  political ; 
a  ready  insight  into  human  character  and  feelings, 
and  a  quick  ^yprehension  of  local  and  national 
peculiarities.  Above  all  things  is  necessary  a 
genial  and  kindly  temperament,  which  excites  no 
enmities,  but  on  the  contrary  finds  or  makes  fiienda 
everywhere;  in  presence  of  which  hearts  open, 
information  is  volunteered,  and  aid  spontaneonsly 
ofl^red.  No  man  in  the  ranks  of  science  is  more 
distinguished  for  this  last  characteristic  than  Baron 
Yon  Humboldt.  We  believe  that  he  has  not  an 
enemy.  His  justice,  candor,  and  moderation,  have 
preserved  him  intact  in  all  the  vexations  questions 
of  priority  and  precedence  which  agitate  and  harass 
the  scientific  world  ;  and  have  in  consequence  af- 
forded him  innumerable  opportunities  of  promoting 
the  objects  and  befriending  the  cultivators  of  science, 
which  would  never  have  fallen  in  the  way  of  a  less 
condiiatory  disposition,  and  of  which  he  has  not 
been  slow  to  avail  himself.  The  respect  of  En- 
rope^  indeed,  has  gone  along  with  him  to  a  point 
which  has  almost  rendered  his  recoromendalions 
rules.  It  has  sufficed  that  Von  Humboldt  has 
pointed  out  lines  of  useful  and  available  inquiry, 
to  make  every  one  eager  to  enter  upon  them. 

The  idea  of  a  physical  description  of  the  uni- 
verse, as  a  work  to  be  accomplished,  and  an  object, 
to  amass  materials  for  which  during  a  whole  life- 
time, would  be  a  worthy  and  satisfactory  devotion 
of  it,  had,  it  appears,  been  present  to  his  mind  from 
a  very  early  epoch.  For  almost  half  a  century, 
indeed,  it  had  occupied  his  thoughts.  At  kngUi, 
in  the  evening  of  life,  he  felt  himself  rich  enough 
in  the  accumulations  of  thought,  travel,  reading, 
and  experimental  research,  to  reduce  into  form  and 
reality  the  undefined  vision  which  had  so  long 
floated  before  him.  Not  entirely,  however,  with- 
out some  preliminary  trial  of  strength.  A  course 
of  lectures,  as  he  informs  us,  had  been  delivered 
by  him,  both  in  Berlin  and  Paris,  on  the  subject, 
about  the  end  of  1837,  previous  to  his  departure 
for  Northern  Asia,  a  journey  for  which  he  had 
prepared  himself  by  a  course  of  study  without 
example  in  the  history  of  travel.  Chi  his  return, 
afier  giving  to  the  world  the  results  of  that  jour- 
ney, or  rather  the  epitome  of  all  the  knowledge 
acquired  by  himself  and  by  former  travellers  on  the 
physical  geography  of  Northern  and  Central  Asia, 
in  a  work  which  would  alone  have  sufiked  to  form 
a  reputation  of  the  highest  rank ;  he  resolved  no 
longer  to  defer  this  realization  of  his  eariy  aspira- 
tions, and  the  result  has  been  the  work  of  which 
the  volume  now  before  ns  is  only  a  commence- 
ment. 

Though  we  cannot  blame  an  arrangement  which 
brings  any  portion  of  the  firuits  of  M.  de  Hum- 
boldt^s  labors  earlier  before  us,  though  aware  of 
the  hazard  which  passing  years  entail  on  the  ulti- 
mate appearance  of  a  work  of  great  extent  deferred 
already  so  long;  and  though  only  too  glad  to 
receive  by  instalments,  at  the  convenience  of  the 
author,  the  payment  of  a  self-impo^  debt  of  such 
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magnitude  and  valae,  yet  we  cannot  but  oonaideT 
the  publication  of  the  three  Tolumee,  of  which  it  is 
undeiatood  the  whole  will  consiBt,  aeparately  and 
at  long  intervals,  as  in  many  respects  unfortunate. 
Although  it  is  now  nearly  four  years  since  the 
work  was  completed^  the  second  Tolume  is  only 
just  on  the  ctc  of  publication,  and  the  third  may 
IKMsibly  be  yet  longer  delayed.  Tet  no  work 
could  have  been  undertaken,  in  which  it  would 
appear  so  needful  that  the  impreanon  produced  be 
one  and  undivided,  the  unity  salient  and  conspicu- 
ous. That  the  contrary  couise,  though  perhaps 
unavoidable,  has  been  pursued,  renders  the  task 
of  duly  appreciating  and  correctly  criticising  it 
doubly  difficult ;  since  it  is  impossible  to  say  to 
what  extent,  and  in  what  manner  many  things, 
which  appear  in  the  light  of  omissions  in  the  fiivt 
portions  of  sudi  a  performance,  may  be  supplied 
in  the  sequel;  or  how  diflerently  the  philraophy 
of  the  whole  subject  may  come  to  be  judged  as 
presented  by  the  author  on  a  complete  and  on  a 
partial  view  of  his  entire  meaning.  This  would 
have  been  less  the  case,  and  the  probability  of 
doing  injustice  to  the  author's  philosophical  views 
greatly  diminished,  had  the  general  plan  of  the 
whole  work  been  chalked  out  with  more  precision 
in  the  introductory  portion,  and  the  nature  of  the 
contents  of  the  subsequent  volumes  indicated  in 
somewhat  lees  vague  and  general  terms  than  we 
find  them  actuaUy  to  be.  And  the  necessity  for 
thus  holding  a  reserve  on  our  judgments  in  this 
respect,  while  considering  that  portion  of  the  work 
which  we  possess,  is  the  more  imperatively  pressed 
upon  us,  inasmuch  as  the  scope  of  the  proposed 
third  volume,  as  we  understand  it,  'seems  to  us  by 
far  the  most  important  in  its  philosophical  bear- 
ings, and  as  that  by  which  the  character  of  the 
whole  as  a  great  philosophical  work  will  of  neces- 
sity come  to  be  finally  judged. 

Such,  however,  we  are  aware,  is  not  exactly  M. 
de  Humboldt's  own  impression.  He  must  here  be 
allowed  to  speak  for  himself :  *'  The  first  volume," 
he  says,  '*  contains  a  general  view  of  nature,  from 
the  remotest  nebul«  and  revolving  double  stars,  to 
the  terrestrial  phenomena  of  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  plants,  of  animals,  and  of  races  of  men  ; 
preceded  by  some  preliminary  considerations  on  the 
different  degrees  of  enjoyment  offered  by  the  study 
of  nature  and  the  knowledge  of  her  laws ;  and  on 
the  limits  and  method  of  a  scientific  exposition  of 
the  physical  description  of  the  universe.  I  regard 
this  as  the  most  important  and  essential  portion  of 
my  undertaking,  as  manifesting  the  intimate  con- 
nection of  the  general  with  the  special,  and  as 
exemplifying,  in  form  and  style  of  composition,  and 
in  the  selection  of  results  tdcen  from  the  mass  of 
our  experimental  knowledge,  the  spirit  of  the 
method  in  which  I  have  proposed  to  myself  to  con- 
duct the  whole  work.  In  the  two  succeeding  vol- 
umes I  design  to  consider  some  of  the  particular 
incitements  to  the  study  of  nature — to  treat  of  the 
history  of  the  contemplation  of  the  physical  uni- 
▼erse,  or  the  gradual  development  of  the  idea  of 
the  concurrent  action  of  natural  forces,  (Krafle,) 


cooperating  in  all  that  presents  itself  to  our  obsei- 
vation ;  and  lastly,  to  notice  the  specialties  of  the 
several  branches  of  science,  of  which  the  mutual 
connection  is  indicated  in  the  general  view  of  nature 
in  the  present  Tolumes." 

A  large  portion  (nearly  one  fiAh  of  the  text)  of 
the  volume  before  us,  is  occupied  with  an  intro- 
ductory exposition  of  the  various  kinds  or  gradar 
tions  of  enjojnnent  afilbrded  by  the  contemplation 
of  nature  and  the  investigation  of  her  laws,  and 
with  an  essay  on  the  limitation  and  methodical 
treatment  of  a  physical  description  of  the  universe 
considered  as  a  separate  and  independeot  science 
— "  the  science  of  the  Kosmos."  The  mere 
aspect  of  nature,  as  has  been  often  and  well 
observed,  is  a  source  of  positive  and  high  enjoy- 
ment; and  exercises,  even  on  rude  minds,  and 
under  the  sway  of  wild  passions,  if  only  suffered 
to  claim  attention  at  all,  a  calming  and  elevating 
influence.  In  all  her  scenes,  ''there  is  every- 
where revealed  to  the  mind  an  impression  of  the 
existence  of  comprehensive  and  permanent  laviv 
governing  the  phenomena  of  the  universe ;"  before 
the  idea  of  whose  vastness  and  regularity  tlie 
turbulence  of  human  passion  feels  itself  reproved 
and  shrinks  abashed.  Whatever  be  the  peculiar 
inherent  or  temporary  character  of  the  scene  con- 
templated— even  in  her  most  agitated  moods — this 
sense  of  the  regulated  and  the  imperturbable  is 
never  whoUy  efilused.  We  know  that  the  storm 
will  rage  itself  to  rest,  the  angry  billows  subside, 
the  earthquake  roll  away,  and  that  holy  calm  which 
is  her  habitual  mood  be  restored  as  if  it  had  never 
been  broken.  *'  That  which  is  grave  and  solemn 
in  such  impressions  is  derived  from  the  presenti- 
ment of  order  and  of  law,  unconsciously  awakened 
by  the  simple  contact  with  external  nature ;  it  is 
derived  from  the  contrast  of  the  narrow  limits  of 
our  being  with  that  image  of  infinity  which  every- 
where reveals  itself— -in  the  starry,  heavens,  in  the 
boundless  plain,  or  in  the  indistinct  horizon  of  the 


Enjoyment  of  a  difierent,  and,  in  some  respects, 
of  a  ridier,  because  of  a  less  overwhelming  and 
more  exciting  kind,  is  that  which  depends  on  the 
peculiar  physiognomy  of  natural  scenes.  Harmo- 
nizing, like  music,  with  internal  trains  of  thought 
and  imagination,  and  with  every  conceiyable  state 
of  mind,  they  awaken  of  themsehres,  as  soon  as 
presented,  senthnents  congenial  to  them,  and  lead 
the  spirit,  by  strong  associative  links,  through 
every  phase  of  feeling.  The  barren  monotony  of 
one  region,  the  varied  fertUity  of  another,  the 
gloomy  and  romantic  horrors  of  a  thud — ^the  peace- 
ful dwelling  rising  by  the  torrent's  side— the  misty 
region,  where  the  mule  seeks  his  track  amid  eter- 
nal snows— the  tropical  night,  '*  when  the  stan^ 
not  sparkling  as  in  our  climates,  but  shining  with 
a  steady  beam,  shed  on  the  gently  heaymg  ocean 
a  mild  and  planetary  radiance" — the  deep  and 
doubly  wood-clothed  valleys  of  the  CJordilleras — 
the  Tolcanic  peak  cleaving  the  clouds,  from  a  base 
of  vineyarded  slopes  and  orange-groves  washed  by 
a  tropical  sea — ^th  5  dense  forest,  of  giant  and  pri- 
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meral  growth,  swanning  with  every  form  of  veg- 
etable and  animal  life,  now  resounding  to  savage 
jells,  and  now  to  the  thunder-clap,  extinguishing 
and  crushing  down  all  other  sound — these  and  a 
thousand  other  combinations  find  each  its  response 
in  some  train  of  human  emotions  and  afiections, 
which,  like  the  lyre  of  Timotheus,  they  by  turns 
excite  and  soothe. 

As  the  poetical  enjoyment  of  nature  springs  out 
of  this  its  endless  variety,  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  unity  of  plan,  which  even  uncultivated  minds 
"ail  not  to  recognize  amid  so  much  diversity,  calls 
forth  the  latent  germ  of  the  philosophic  spirit. 
When— 

'* — far  from  our  native  country,  after  a  long  sea 
voyage,  we  tread  for  the  first  time  the  lands  of  the 
tropics,  we  experience  an  impression  of  agreeable 
surprise  in  recognizing,  in  the  clifib  and  rocks 
around,  the  same  forms  and  substances,  similar 
inclined  strata  of  schistose  rocks,  the  same  columnar 
basalts  which  we  had  left  in  Europe ;  this  identit}r, 
in  latitudes  so  diflferent,  reminds  us  that  the  solidi- 
fication of  the  crust  of  the  earth  has  been  indepen- 
dent of  the  difierences  of  climate.  But  these  schists 
and  these  basalts  are  covered  with  vegetable  forms 
of  new  and  strange  aspect.  Amid  the  luxuriance 
of  this  exotic  flora,  surrounded  by  colossal  forms  of 
new  and  unfamiliar  grandeur  and  beauty,  we  ex- 
perience (thanks  to  the  marvellous  flexibility  of  our 
nature)  bow  easily  the  mind  opens  to  the  combina- 
tion of  impressions  connected  with  each  other  b^ 
unperceiveid  links  of  secret  analogy.  The  iman- 
nation  recognizes  in  these  strange  forms  nobler 
developments  of  those  which  surrounded  our  child- 
hood ;  the  colonist  loves  to  give  to  the  plants  of  his 
new  home  names  borrowed  from  his  native  land ; 
and  these  strong  untaught  impressions  lead,  how- 
ever vaguely,  to  the  same  end  as  that  laborious  and 
extendi  comparison  of  facts,  by  which  the  philos- 
opher arrives  at  an  intimate  persuasion  of  one  indis- 
soluble chain  of  aflinity  binding  together  all  nature.^' 

One  word  on  this  last  sentence  : — Is  it  really 
true,  that  the  uninstructed  mind  of  man,  thus 
turned  loose  upon  nature,  does  spring,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  to  just  conclusions?  Are  his  homely 
analogies  alwa3rs  apposite  t  his  extempore  classifi- 
cations correct!  his  rude  inductions  legitimate? 
If  so,  what  need  of  study  and  research  ?  How  is 
it,  then,  that  we  are  to  understand  what  is  here 
intimated,  and  is  there  any  sense  in  which  it  can 
/  be  received  as  true  ?  No  doubt  there  is  so.  There 
are  truths  so  large,  so  general,  so  all-pervading, 
that  they  make  a  part  of  all  our  experience,  mix 
with  our  whole  intdlectual  being,  and  imbue  all 
our  judgments,  erroneous  as  well  as  correct ;  in 
this  sense,  at  least,  that  we  never  err  so  fkr  as  to 
place  ouiselves  in  conscious  opposition  to  them. 
Distorted  and  perverted  as  snch  truths  may  be  in 
their  enunciation,  by  their  mixture  with  extraneous 
error,  we  find  them  still  outstanding,  redeeming  by 
their  presence,  and  even  consecrating,  that  error, 
by  placing  themselves  m  prominent  and  ostenta- 
tious union  with  its  dogmas.  No  absurdity  would 
ever  obtain  a  moment's  credence,  but  for  the  pres- 
ence in  it  of  some  saving  particle  of  one  of  these 
great  natural  truths. 


But  it  is  to  the  mstmcted  only  that  the  contem- 
plation of  nature  afifords  its  full  enjoyment,  in  the 
development  of  her  laws,  and  in  the  unveiling  ei 
those  hidden  poweis  which  work  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  things,  and  which,  operating  as  physical 
causes,  lead  back  the  mind  in  the  chain  of  causa- 
tion, through  the  phenomena  of  organized  life,  to 
powersof  a  higher  order ;  which,  connecting  them- 
selves with  the  idea  of  Will,  involve  the  concep- 
tion of  Intelligence,  from  which  we  are  necessarily 
led  to  infer  Design,  and  from  Design  find  ourselves 
forced  on  the  conclusion  of  Motive.  It  is  thus,  and 
thus  only,  that  the  contemplation  of  nature  can  be 
said  to  lead  us  up,  by  legitimate  induction,  to  its 
Authoi^— to  so  much  of  his  character,  at  least,  as 
he  has  thought  fit  to  reveal  to  us  through  his 
works.  But,  that  it  may  do  so,  we  must  educate 
our  perceptions  by  practice  and  habit,  till  we  learn 
to  disregard  specialties,  whether  of  objects  ot 
laws,  and  see  rather  their  relations  and  connections, 
their  places  in  a  system,  their  fulfilment  of  a  pur- 
pose, their  adaptation  to  an  interminable  series 
of  intersubservient  ends.  And  this  we  must  en- 
deavor to  do  without  losing  sight  of  the  objects 
themselves,  which  come  at  length  to  stand  in 
intellectual  relation  to  these  more  spiritualized  con- 
ceptions, as  the  notion  of  substance  does  to  that 
of  quality  in  some  of  our  older  metaphysical  theo- 
ries— as  that  substratum  of  being  in  which  such 
conceptions  inhere,  and  whidi  serves  to  bind  them 
together,  give  them  a  body,  and  coerce  them  from 
becoming  altogether  vague  and  imaginary.  And, 
moreover,  we  roust  be  careful  to  raise  up  no  self- 
created  phantasms  of  our  own  minds,  interposing 
an  impassable  i>arrier  to  fbrther  progress,  and  cut- 
ting c^  the  chain  of  connection  by  a  stem  ne  plus 
ultra.  As  the  distinction  drawn  m  the  Aristote- 
lian Philosophy  between  celestial  and  terrestrial 
motions  operated  for  ages  to  cut  oflf  the  possibility 
of  arriving  at  any  just  views  of  the  planetary  sys- 
tem, so  it  is  perfidctly  conceivable  that,  by  gratui- 
tous assumptions  of  another  kind,  we  may  wilfully 
sever  ourselves  from  the  possible  attainment  of 
knowledge  of  a  fiur  higher  order.  Against  certain 
notions  of  this  description,  which  have  obtained,  or 
may  be  obtaining,  currency ;  and  others  whidi, 
wiUiont  being  expressed  in  words,  appear  to  be 
extensively,  though  tacitly,  received  in  science,  we 
consider  it  worth  while  to  enter  our  protest : — 

The  first  is,  ''that  ancient  behef,  that  the 
forces  inherent  in  matter,  and  those  whidi  regulate 
the  moral  world,  exert  their  action  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  primordial  necessity,  and  in  recurring 
eourses  of  greater  or  less  period.  It  is  this  neces- 
sity, this  occult  but  permanent  connection,  this 
periodical  recurrence  in  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  forms,  of  phenomena  and  of  events,  which 
constitute  nature,  obedient  to  the  first  imparted 
impulse  of  the  Creator.  Physical  sdenoe,  as  its 
name  imports,  limits  itself  to  the  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  material  world  by  the  properties 
of  matter.  All  beyond  this  belongi,  not  to  the 
domain  of  the  physics  of  the  universe,  but  to  a 
higher  class  of  ideas.     The  disooveiy  of  laws,  and 
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their  progiesaiTe  generalizations,  aie  the  objects  of 
the  experimental  sdeuoes."     (Transl.  p.  33.) 

The  frame  of  nature,  moral  as  well  as  physical, 
according  to  this  idea,  is  a  piece  of  mechanism, 
which  wound  op  and  set  going,  has  boen  aban- 
doned to  itself,  to  evolve  its  changes  in  variously 
superposed  periods,  without  choice  or  option, 
according  to  the  combinations  of  an  occult  wheel- 
work.  If,  indeed,  there  were  no  such  phenome- 
non as  will ;  if  we  were  conscious  of  being  thus 
blindly  hurried  along  by  the  uncontrollable  swing 
of  the  system  of  which  we  form  a  part,  at  every 
moment  and  in  every  action,  such  a  system  might 
be  tenable.  Periods  of  unknown  length,  super- 
posed according  to  no  discoverable  law,  lose  their 
character  of  periodicity  to  the  eye  of  the  observer ; 
and  periods  of  event,  apart  from  the  notion  of  the 
measurement  of  time,  simflarly  superposed,  resolve 
themselves,  so  frur  as  observation  is  concerned,  into 
that  imperfect  and  inadequate  idea  of  causation 
which  considers  it  as  simply  a  determinate  rule  of 
sequence.  But  TVi//,  admitted  into  any  part  of 
such  m  system,  destroys  the  whole  of  it.  The 
blind,  unintelligent  portions  of  the  mechanism  must 
be  invested  with  the  power,  and  be  urged  by  the 
necessity  of  conforming  themselves  to  that  will,  as 
to  the  original  impulse  which  set  the  whole  in 
motion;  and  how  are  we  then  to  distinguish 
between  those  evolutions  which  result  from  a  will 
of  which  we  are  conscious,  and  those  which,  for 
aught  we  know,  may  be  continually  resulting  from 
a  will  continually  in  action,  though  concealed  from 
our  knowledge  and  perception ! 

Another  notion,  equally  destitute,  in  our  eyes, 
of  positive  foundation,  but  much  more  likely  than 
the  former  to  act  prejudicially  in  limiting  the  pro- 
gress even  of  physical  knowledge,  is  the  assump- 
tion, as  oM  as  Aristotle,  that  all  the  phenomena  of 
nature  are  referable  to  motions  performed  in  obedi- 
ence to  what  we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  mechan- 
ical laws ;  that,  in  other  words,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  qualitative  change  unaccompanied  by 
change  of  place— no  causation  at  work  other  than 
mechanical  posh  and  pull.  It  is  high  time,  we 
think,  that  this  assumption  should  be  formally 
called  in  question.  We  are  disposed  to  believe 
that  science  has  outgrown  it.  At  the  same  time, 
we  are  quite  aware  into  what  a  licentious  career 
of  wild  speculation  the  mind  is  ready  to  rush  on 
the  removal  of  such  a  limitation ;  what  extrava- 
gant theories  we  must  expect  to  see  broached,  and 
what  confusion  of  ideas,  nay,  what  positive  char- 
latanries, we  must  be  prepared  to  encounter,  before 
any  clear  and  definite  conception  can  emerge  from 
the  mass  of  images  which  crowd  upon  us  on  the 
suggestion  of  such  a  change  of  ground.  We  may 
indicate,  however,  one  or  two,  which  may  perhaps 
carry  with  them  some  degree  of  distinctness,  viz., 
first,  the  intension,  remission,  or  creation  of 
mechanical  force  dependent  on  the  presence  or 
absence  of  agents,  such  as  electricity  and  heat,  of 
whose  materiality,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word, 
we  have  no  proof,  seeing  that  inertia  (at  least,  in 
the  case  of  heat)  forms  no  part  of  our  conception 


of  them ;  and  secondly,*  the  successive  gtiasi-widur 
latory  propagation  of  qualities— powers  of  afilecting 
either  the  senses  or  material  bodies  by  something 
dififerent  from  mechanical  impulse.  It  is  perfectly 
true,  that  on  the  properties  of  matter  only  we  must 
rely  for  the  explanation  of  physical  phenomena. 
But  we  conceive  that  those  properties  are  only  just 
beginning  to  become  known  to  us,  that  we  ^all 
have  to  reject  some  which  have  bc^n  assumed  as 
unquestionable,  and  that  it  is  by  no  means  improb- 
able that  science  will  ere  long  make  us  familial 
with  others,  calculated  to  stretch  to  the  utmost  our 
conception  of  material  existence.  Entertaining 
this  expectation,  we  must  here,  once  for  all, 
observe,  that  the  continual  use  of  the  word  forces 
in  the  work  before  us,  in  such  phrases  as  '*  the 
forces  of  nature" — "  the  concurrent  action  of  natr 
ural  forces*'— grates  with  something  approaching 
to  a  painful  harshness  on  our  ears.  We  should 
be  inclined  to  substitute  for  it,  wherever  it  occurs, 
the  expression  *'  physical  powers,'*  a  sense  which 
the  German  Krafte  might  bear,  we  think,  without 
violence. 

A  third  dogma,  which  has  of  late  been  placed 
in  prominence,  much,  as  we  conceive,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  sound  philosophy,  is  that  of  the  so-called, 
or  rather  miscalled,  positive  philosophy — an  extrav- 
agant and  morphological  transformation  of  that 
rational  empiricism,  which  professes  to  take  expe- 
rience for  its  basis ;  resulting  from  insisting  on  the 
prerogatives  of  experience  in  reference  to  external 
phenomena,  and  ignoring  them  in  relation  to  the 
movements  and  tendencies  of  our  intellectual  nature : 

«  phUosophy  which,  if  it  do  not  repudiate  alto- 
gether the  idea  of  causation,  goes  far,  at  least,  to 
put  it  out  of  view,  and  with  it,  everything  which 
can  be  called  explanation  of  natural  phenomena, 
by  the  undue  predominance  assigned  to  the  idea  of 
law : — which  rejects  as  not  merely  difficult,  not 
even  simply  hopeless,  but  as  utterly  absurd,  un- 
philosophical,  and  derogatory,  all  attempt  to  ren- 
der any  rational  account  of  those  abstract  equation- 
like propositions,  in  which  it  delights  to  embody 
the  results  of  experience,  other  than  theur  indusion 
in  some  more  general  proposition  of  the  same  kind. 
Entirely  penuaded  that,  in  physics,  at  least,  the 
inquiry  into  causes  is  phflosophy;  that  nothing 
else  is  ^o ;  and  that  the  chain  of  causation  upwards 
is  broken  by  no  solution  of  continuity,  constituting 
a  gulph  absolutely  impassable  to  human  Acuities, 
if  duly  prepared  by  familiarity  with  the  previous 
links ;  we  are  far  from  regarding  the  whole  office 
of  experimental  philosophy  as  satisfactorily  ex- 
pressed, by  declaring  it  to  consist  in  the  discovery 
and  generalization  of  laws.  There  are  two  ways 
of  expressing  every  law  of  nature— -one  which 
does,  the  other  which  does  not,  bear  reference  to 
the  cause,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  phenom- 
enon. It  is  something  distinct  from,  and  more 
than  a  mere  generalization  of  law,  which  refere  the 
planetary  motions  to  Torce  as  a  Cause  of  motion. 
No  acuteness  would  ever  have  sufficed  to  conclude 
the  laws  of  perturbation  from  those  of  elliptic  mo- 
tion, and  to  detect  a  new  planet  bjr  the  mere 
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knowledge  of  these  latter  laws,  had  this  word,  the 
key  of  the  whole  riddle,  remained  unpronoaDced. 
The  craying  of  the  philosophic  mind  is  for  explana- 
tion^ i.  e.  for  the  br^Eddng  up  of  complex  phenome- 
na into /ofm/iar  sequences,  or  equally  fiuniliar  tran- 
sitional changes,  or  cotemporary  manifestations; 
which,  under  the  names  of  cause  and  effect,  we 
are  content  to  reoeiye  (at  least  temporarily)  as 
ultimate  &ots,  and  which  nothing  but  perfect 
familiarity  divests  of  that  manrellous  character 
which  they  really  possess — winch  are  only  not 
looked  upon  as  miraculous  because  they  are  usual. 
When  we  work  our  vny  up  to  &cts  of  this  char- 
acter, physical  inquiry  ends,  and  speculation  begins. 
Very  few  such  tdtimate  ftcts  hafe  hitherto  been 
arrived  at  in  phyncs ;  and  it  is  to  the  increase  of 
their  oiimber,  by  future  inquiry,  that  we  must  look 
for  any  prospect  of  erasing  any  one  of  them  ftom 
the  list,  t.  e,  of  explaining  it.  No  doubt  expla- 
nation must  ever  be  imperfect,  if  qnantitatiTe  laws 
be  wanting  as  a  feature.  But  the  first,  at  least 
the  most  necessary  office  of  experimental  phUos- 
ophy,  is,  the  detection  of  the  influential  thing,  the 
ultimMiJhct,  or  facts,  on  which  explanation  hinges 
— its  subsequent,  and,  in  that  sense,  subordinate, 
though  still  most  useful  and  imnortant  one ;  to  di»- 
coTer  the  formal  iind  qnantitatiTe  kws  of  that  in- 
fluence. If,  indeed,  it  be  said,  that  the  proposition 
announcing  th6se'  ultimate  ftcts  is  a  law,  in  the 
sense  of  the  word  intended,  we  protest  against  the 
abuse  of  language,  which  confounds,  under  one 
form  of  expression,  the  detection  of  the  law  itself, 
and  the  subject  matter  of  the  law — the  quod  loqui- 
mur,  with  the  de  quo. 

With  the  richness  of  idea  and  command  of  re- 
source which  natural  knowledge  confers,  civilization 
goes  hand  in  hand.  The  remarks  of  M.  de  Hum- 
boldt on  this  part  of  his  subject  are  so  pointed  and 
impressive,  that  we  cannot  refuse  ourselves  the 
pleasure  of  quoting  them :— - 

'*  The  dearer  our  insight  into  the  connection  of 
phenomena,  the  more  easUy  we  shall  emancipate 
ourselves  fVom  the  error  of  those  who  do  not  per- 
ceive that,  for  the  inteUectual  cultivation  and  for  the 
prosperity  of  nations,  all  branches  of  natural  knowl- 
edge are  alike  important,  whether  the  measuring 
and  describing  portion,  or  the  examinatioo  of  chem- 
ical constituents,  or  the  investigation  of  the  physiod 
forces  by  which  all  matter  is  pervaded.  •  •  * 
An  equal  appreciation  of  all  parts  of  natural  knowl- 
edge  is  an  essential  requirement  of  the  present 
epoch,  in  which  the  material  wealth  and  the  in- 
cteasiog  prosperity  of  nations  are  in  great  measure 
based  on  the  more  enlightened  employinent  of  nat- 
ural products  and  forces.  •  •  •  The  roost  super- 
ficial glance  at  the  present  condition  of  European 
states  shows  that  those  which  linger  in  the  race 
cannot  hope  to  escape  the  partial  diminution,  and, 
perhaps,  the  final  annihilation  of  their  resources. 
•  •  •  The  danger  •  •  •  must  be  averted 
by  the  earnest  cnltivatioa  of  natural  knowledge. 
*.  *  *  Knowledge  and  thought  are  at  onoe  the 
delight  and  the  prerogative  of  man ;  but  they  are 
also  a  part  of  the  wealth  of  nations,  and  often  afford 
to  them  an  abundant  indemnification  for  the  more 
sparing  bestowal  of  natural  riches." 


HUMBOLDT'S  KOSMOS. 


To  all  this,  of  course,  we  heartily  subscribe ; 
and  we  only  wish  that  the  limit  M.  de  Humboldt 
has  prescribed  to  himself  would  have  permitted  him 
to  extend  the  scope  of  his  remarks,  clothed,  as  they 
are,  in  such  aniinated  language,  to  embrace  a  ,hx 
wider  range  of  application.  The  frame  of  nature 
is  not  bounded  by  that  narrow  limit  which  is  com- 
monly understood  by  the  term  physics.  Life, 
thought,  and  moral  and  social  relation,  are  all 
equally  yutfuro/— equally  elements  of  the  great 
scheme  of  the  Kosmos  with  matter  and  magnetLsm. 
The  only  imaginable  reason  why  the  sciences 
growing  out  of  these  ideas  are  not  regarded  and 
handled,  or  have  not  hitherto  efiectually  been  so, 
as  branches  of  natural  science  and  inductive  inquiry, 
is  the  great  difficulty  of  arriving  at  true  statements 
of  facts  in  some,  owing  to  the  conflict  of  partial 
interests,  and  the  great  danger  and  consequent 
heavy  responsibility  attending  experiments  in  others. 
These  obstacles  can  only  be  removed  by  the  gen- 
eral enlightenment  of  mankind,  enabling  them  to 
perceive  that  their  true  interests  require  truth  in 
the  statement  of  facts  ;  deliberate  caution  in  under- 
taking, and  patience — ^long,  calm,  enduring  par 
tience — and  hearty  cooperation,  in  watching  the 
working  out  of  social  and  legislative  experiments. 

A  great  and  wondrous  attempt  is  making  in 
civilized  Europe  at  the  present  time :  neither  more 
nor  less  than  an  attempt  to  stave  off,  ad  infinitum^ 
the  tremendous  visitation  of  war ;  and,  by  remov- 
ing or  alleviating  the  positive  checks  to  the  growth 
of  population,  to  diminish  the  stringency  of  the 
preventive  ones,  and  to  subsist  continually  increas- 
ing masses  on  a  continually  increasing  scale  of 
comfort.  May  it  be  successful !  But  the  only 
conditions  on  which  it  can  be  so  are,  that  nature 
be  laid  yeariy  more  and  more  under  contribution  to 
human  wants;  and  that  the  masses  themselves 
understand  and  go  along  with  the  exertions  mak- 
ing in  their  favor  in  a  spirit  of  amicable  and  rational 
conformity.  To  no  other  quarter  than  to  the 
progress  of  science  can  we  look  for  the  least 
glimpse  of  a  fulfilment  of  the  first  of  these  con- 
ditions. Neither  the  activity  of  hope,  nor  the 
energy  of  despair,  acting  by  stationary  means  on 
unvarying  elements,  can  coerce  them  into  a  geo- 
metrically increasing  productiveness.  Science  must 
wave  unceasingly  her  magic  wand,  and  point  un- 
ceasingly her  divining  rod.  The  task  now  laid 
on  her,  however,  is  not  of  her  own  seeking.  She 
declines  altogether  so  dread  a  responsibility,  while 
yet  declaring  her  readiness  to  aid  to  the  utmost 
of  her  powers ;  claiming  only  the  privilege,  essen- 
tial to  their  available  exertion,  of  fVee,  undisturbed, 
and  dispassionate  thought,  and  calling  upon  every 
class  to  do  its  duty ;  the  higher  in  aiding  her  ap- 
plications, the  lower  in  conforming  to  her  rules. 

In  that  part  of  his  work  which  treats  of  the 
limits  and  method  of  exposition  of  the  physical  de- 
scription of  the  universe,  M.  de  Humboldt  takes 
considerable  pains  to  represent  the  "  Science  of 
the  Kosmos"  as  a  separate  and  independent  depart- 
ment of  knowledge,  distinct  in  scope  and  kind  fiom 
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ti  mere  enejreloiMBdic  iggroffBtioa  of  physical  eei- 
encee.  We  conoern  ounelTee  HtUe  whether  io 
this  he  have  succeeded  in  making  oot  a  useful  and 
arailable  distinction ;  admitting,  as  he  does,  that 
in  his  mode  of  conceiying  and  handling  it,  it  is,  in 
eflbct,  the  aggregrate,  by  simple  juxtaposition,  of 
two  separate  and  rerj  unequal  portions,  similar  in 
character  so  &r  as  the  U$s  can  be  similar  to  the 
m<^r€  complex.  He  regards  it,  in  short,  as  phys- 
ical geography  enlarged  by  such  a  description  of  the 
heavens  and  their  contents  as  shall  correspond  in 
plan  and  in  conception  (so  far  as  our  knowledge 
extends)  to  that  description  of  the  earth  and  its 
denixens  which  is  intended  by  the  former  designa- 
tion. In  so  far,  then,  as  physical  geography  is 
entitled  to  be  termed  a  separate  and  independent 
science,  kosmography,  or  the  science  of  the  Koe- 
mos,  is  so  also,  and  a  more  general  one,  including 
the  other.  A  Chinese  map  of  the  globe  is  a  map 
of  the  globe,  and  not  a  mere  map  of  China,  though 
the  Flowery  Land  figure  therein  in  rich  detaO  of 
city,  stream,  and  prorinoe ;  and  though  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America  exist,  for  the  most  part, 
in  mere  outline,  and  occupying  an  extent  of  surface 
altogether  disproportioned  to  their  true  exten\  and 
importance.  This  is  not  the  ftult  of  the  Celestial 
Arrowsmith.  Had  he  known  more  of  the  globe, 
he  would  have  given  his  countr3rmen  a  better  map. 
Our  simile,  however,  is  faulty  in  one  respect. 
What  we  know  of  the  contents  of  space  exterior 
to  our  globe  we  at  least  know  truly — at  all  events, 
we  can  separate  our  knowledge  from  our  ignorance ; 
and  it  happens,  fortunately,  that  what  escapes 
our  view  is  precisely  that  which,  if  seen,  would 
merely  serve  to  puxde  and  perplex  us ;  while  the 
great  and  obvious  features  which  strike  us  are  pre- 
cisely those  which  we  are  best  able  to  red  uoe  to  gen- 
eral laws,  and  to  view  in  sjrstematic  connection, 
and  which  reveal  to  us,  in  its  grandest  form,  the 
Unity  of  the  Kusmos.  The  all-pervading  power 
of  gravitation,  that  mysterious  reality  by  which 
every  material  being  in  the  universe  is  placed  in 
instant  and  influential  relation  with  every  other, 
springs  forward  in  a  state  of  disengagement  and 
prominence  on  the  contemplation  of  the  celestial 
movements  which  it,  perhaps,  might  never  have 
assumed  had  not  the  opportunity  been  afforded  us 
of  so  contemplating  it,  apart  from  the  distracting 
influence  of  corpuscular  forces  which,  in  innumer- 
able instances,  mask  and  overlie  it  in  its  exhibition 
on  the  surfiice  of  our  planet.  And  again :  the 
phenomenon  of  light,  its  uniform  properties  and 
equal  velocity  from  whatever  quarter  of  space  it 
reaches  us,  and  the  certainty  those  properties  afford 
of  the  existence  of  a  perfectly  uniform  mechanism, 
coextensive  with  space  itself,  continually  occupied 
in  the  discharge  of  the  most  important  of  all  offices, 
that  of  conveying  at  once  information  and  vital 
stimulus  from  every  region  of  space  to  every  other 
—facts  of  this  kind,  were  there  no  other,  would 
suffice  to  force  upon  our  minds  the  clear  percep- 
tion of  a  unity  of  plan  and  of  action  in  the  consti- 
tution of  nature.  "A  connection  is  maintained, 
by  means  of  light  and  radiant  heat,  both  with  the 


sun  of  our  own  system,  and  all  those  remotei 
suns  which  glitter  in  the  firmament.  The  very 
different  measure  of  these  eflksts  must  not  prevent 
the  physical  philosopher,  engaged  in  tracing  a 
general  picture  of  nature,  from  noticing  the  con- 
nection and  coextensive  dominion  of  similar  forces.*' 
{Kosmos,  p.  146.,  Transl.) 

We  therefore  entirely  agree  with  our  author  in 
the  propriety  of  that  arrangement  of  his  work 
whicii  gives  the  precedence  of  treatment  to  the 
celestial  over  the  '*  telluric"  view  of  nature ;  and 
preftces  the  desraiptioo  of  our  own  globe  by  that 
of  the  sidereal  and  planetary  sjrstem.  And  whether 
such  description  be  property  regarded  as  the  ex- 
position of  a  body  of  science,  or  (as  we  should 
rather  feel  disposed  to  look  upon  it)  a  sort  of  ep<is, 
a  noble  oratorio,  or  a  grand  spectacle,  we  are  de- 
lighted to  receive  it  at  his  hands,  and  to  throw  our- 
selves into  that  frame  of  mind  for  iu  reception 
which  shall  be  best  calculated  to  heighten  the  im* 
pression,  and  do  justice  to  the  exponent. 

Taking  our  stand,  therefore,  on  the  extreme 
verge  of  the  visiUe  creation,  let  us  for  an  instant 
look  about  us,  ere  we  descend  with  him,  like  the 
angelic  messenger  hi  Milton,  through  stars,  nebole, 
and  systems,  tothis  planetary  sphere  and  its  central 
sun.  Where  are  we !  Is  there  such  an  extreme 
verge?  This  question,  which  lies  at  the  very 
threshold  of  an  exposition  of  the  Kosmos,  per  de- 
scensum,  is  one  which  has  so  little  to  recommend 
it  as  a  matter  of  discussion  that  we  certainly  should 
not  mention  it  here,  had  it  not  got  involved  in  an 
astronomical  speculation  of  a  very  singular  nature. 
The  assumption  that  the  extent  of  the  starry  fir- 
mament is  literally  infinite  has  been  made,  by  one  of 
the  greatest  of  astronomers,  the  late  Dr.  Olbers, 
the  basis  of  a  conclusion  that  the  celestial  spaces 
are  in  some  slight  degree  deficient  in  transparency  ; 
so  that  all  beyond  a  certain  distance  is,  and  must 
forever  remain,  unseen ;  the  geometrical  progres- 
sion of  the  extinction  of  light  &r  outrunning  the 
efl^  of  any  conceivable  increase  in  the  power  of 
our  telescopes.  Were  it  not  so,  it  is  argued, 
every  part  of  the  celestial  concave  ought  to  shine 
with  the  brightness  of  the  solar  disc;  since  no 
visual  ray  could  be  so  directed  as  not,  in  some 
point  or  other  of  iu  infinite  length,  to  encounter 
such  a  disc.  With  this  peculiar  form  of  the  argu- 
ment we  have  little  concern.  It  appears  to  us, 
indeed,  with  all  deference  to  so  high  an  authority, 
invalid;  since  nothing  is  easier  than  to  imagine 
modes  of  systematic  arrangement  of  the  stars  in 
space  (entirely  in  consonance  with  what  we  see 
around  us  of  the  principle  of  subordinate  grouping 
actually  followed  oot)  which  shall  strike  away  the 
only  foundation  on  which  it  can  be  made  to  rest, 
whUe  yet  fblly  vindicating  the  absolqte  infinity  of 
their  number.  It  is  the  conclusion  only  which  it 
appears  to  us  important  to  notice,  as  having  re- 
cently been  attempted  to  be  establiahed  on  grounds 
of  direct  statistical  enumeration  of  stars  of  dififerent 
orders  of  brightness,  by  the  fllustrious  astronomer 
of  Pulkova,  in  a  remarkable  work,  (Etudes  d'Aa- 
tronomie  Stellaire,)  and  even  some  rude  approx- 
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imatioii  made  to  the  rate  of  extinction.  It  would 
lead  UB  fiur  beyond  oar  limits  to  attempt  even  to 
(rive  a  general  idea  of  bia  reasonings,  but  one  re- 
mark on  tbe  whole  subject  we  cannot  forbear. 
Light,  it  is  tme,  is  easily  disposed  of.  Once  ab- 
sorbed, it  is  extinct  forever,  and  will  trouble  us  no 
more.  But  with  radiant  heat  the  case  is  otherwise. 
This,  though  absorbed,  remains  still  e^ctive  in 
heating  the  absorbing  medium,  which  must  either 
increase  in  temperature,  the  process  continuing,  ad 
infinitum^  or,  in  its  turn  beoomiiig  radiant,  give 
out  from  every  point  at  every  instant  as  much  heat 
as  it  receives. 

Of  the  supposed  luminiferous  ether  itself,  as 
one  of  the  material  or  quasi-material  contents  of 
space,  M.  de  Humboldt  says  nothing.  He  waives, 
designedly,  at  least  in  the  present  volume,  any  al- 
lusion to  that,  and  all  other  thecnretieal  conceptions. 
The  view  of  creation  which  he  takes,  and  which 
Sve  must  take  with  him,  is  so  purely  and  entirely 
objective,  so  dosely  confined  to  what  Mr.  Mill 
would  call  the  cotiocatum$  of  the  Kosmoe,  that 
even  the  Newtonian  law  of  gravitation,  with  its 
noble  train  of  mathematical  consequenoes,  is  ex- 
cluded from  all  direct  and  special  notice.  -We 
must  not,  therefore,  wonder,  but  aooept  it  as  part 
of  the  determinate  plan  of  the  work,  that  light 
itself  is  spoken  of  only  incidentally,  as  affi>rding 
a  measure  of  sidereal  distance  by  its  velocity,  and 
as  conveying  to  our  eyes  the  images  of  remote 
indereal  objects,  not  as  they  now  exist,  but  as  they 
existed  years  or  ages  ago  ;  or  that  no  account  is 
given  of  the  Graussian  generalizations  of  the  the- 
ory of  the  terrestrial  magnetism — a  subject,  of 
which  M.  de  Humboldt  is  so  preeminently  cogni- 
zant, that  it  most  have  required  the  greatest  self- 
oontrol,  and  the  most  entire  satisfaction  with  his 
pre-conceived  views  of  the  limits  of  his  subject, 
to  have  avoided  dilating  on  it. 

The  most  remote  bodies  which  the  telescopes 
disclose  to  us  are,  probably,  the  nebule.  These, 
as  their  name  imports,  are  dim  and  misty-looking 
objects,  very  few  of  which  are  visible  to  the  un- 
assisted sight.  Powerful  telesoopes  resolve  most 
of  them  into  stars,  and  more  in  proportion  to  the 
force  of  the  instrument ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
every  increase  of  telescopic  power  brings  fresh  and 
unresolved  nebule  into  view.  A  natural  general- 
ization would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  all  such 
objects  are  nothing  but  groups  of  stars,  forming 
systems,  differing  in  size,  remoteness,  and  mode 
of  aggregation.  This  conclusion  would,  indeed, 
be  almost  irresistible  but  for  a  few  rare  examples, 
where  a  single  star  of  considerable  brightness  ap- 
pears surrounded  with  a  delicate  and  extensive 
atmosphere,  ofiering  no  indication  of  its  consisting 
of  stars.  Such  objects  have  given  rise  to  the 
conception  of  a  self-luminous  nebulous  matter,  of 
%  vaporous  or  gaseous  nature,  of  which  these 
photospheres,  and,  perhaps,  some  entire  nebuin, 
may  consist,  and  to  the  further  conception  of  a 
gradual  subsidence  or  condensation  of  such  matter 
into  stars  and  systems.  It  cannot  be  denied,  how- 
ever, that  the  weight  of  induction  appears  to  be 


accumulating  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  that 
such  "  nebulous  stars"  may,  after  all,  be  only  ex- 
treme cases  of  central  condensation,  such  as  two  or 
three  "  nebule,"  usually  so  called,  offer  a  near  i^h 
proach  to.  Apart,  then,  from  these  singukr  bodieSi 
and  leaving  open  the  questions  they  go  to  raise,  and 
apart  from  the  consideration  of  such  peculiar  cases 
as  planetary  and  annular  nebuls,  the  great  majority 
of  nebuls  may  be  described  as  globular  or  sphe- 
roidal aggregates  of  stars  arranged  about  a  centre, 
the  interior  strata  more  closely  than  the  exterior, 
according  to  very  various  laws  of  progressive  den- 
sity, but  the  strata  of  equal  density  being  more 
nearly  spherical  according  to  their  proximity  to  the 
centre.  Many  of  these  groups  contain  hundreds, 
nay,  thousancb,  of  stars. 

Besides  these,  there  exist  nebule  of  a  totally 
different  description ;  of  vastly  greater  apparent 
dimension,  and  of  very  irregular  and  capricious 
forms,  of  which  the  well-known  nebula  in  Orion 
is  an  example.  They  form,  evidently,  a  class 
apart  from  the  others,  not  only  in  aspect,  but  also 
as  regards  their  situation  in  the  heavens;  for 
whereas  the  former  congregate  together  chiefly  in 
a  great  nebulous  district  remote  from  the  Milky 
Way,  or  are  otherwise  scattered  over  the  whole 
heavens,  (though  by  no  means  so  as  to  form  what 
M.  de  Humboldt  terms  a  *'  nebulous  milky  way," 
or  zone  of  nebule  surrounding  the  sphere,)  these 
only  occur  in  the.  immediate  vicinity  of  the  galaxy, 
and  may  fiiirly  be  considered,  if  not  as  integrant 
portions,  at  least  as  outliers  of  it.  Their  forms, 
therefore,  may  be  considered  as  in  some  degree 
indicative  of  the  true  form  of  that  starry  stratum, 
could  we,  contempkte  it  from  a  distance,  so  far,  at 
least,  that  we  may  reasonably  suppose  it  qnite  aa 
uregular  and  complex  as  we  obs^e  these,  its  i^. 
pondages,  actually  to  be. 

M.  de  Humboldt  leans,  as  might  be  expected 
from  one  especially  conversant  vrith  organic  forms, 
to  that  view  which  represents  the  nebule  as  side- 
real systems,  in  process  of  gradual  formation  by 
the  mutual  attraction  of  thehr  parts,  and  by  the 
absorption  of  the  strictly  nebulous  element  into 
stellar  bodies.  '^  The  process  of  condensation," 
he  says,  "  which  was  part  of  the  doctrine  of  An- 
aximenes,  and  of  the  whole  Ionic  school,  appears 
to  be  here  going  on  before  our  eyes.  The  subject 
of  conjoint  invesugation  and  conjecture  has  a  pecu- 
liar charm  for  the  imagination.  Throughout  the 
range  of  animated  existence,  and  of  moving  forces 
in  the  physical  universe,  there  is  an  especial  fas- 
cination in  the  recognition  of  that  which  is  becom- 
ing, or  about  to  be,  even  greater  than  in  that  which 
is,  though  the  former  be  indeed  no  more  than  a  new 
condition  of  matter  ahready  existing ;  for  of  the 
act  of  creation  itself,  the  original  calling  forth  of 
existence  out  of  non-existence,  we  have  no  expe- 
rience, nor  can  we  form  any  conception  of  it.'* 

That  the  whole  firmament  of  «ter5  visible  to  us, 
even  with  the  help  of  telescopes,  belongs  to  that 
vast  sidereal  stratum  which  we  call  the  Galaxy, 
seems  hardly  to  admit  of  doubt*  The  actual 
form  of  this  stratum,  further  than  that  it  is  not 
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improperly  ohartieteriied  as  such,  oao  haidly  be 
sakl  to  be  known  with  any  approach  to  certainty ; 
bat  that  its  extent  in  m  direct  line  ontwarda  ia  enor^ 
mooaiy  greater  in  some  directiona  than  in  othera, 
and  that  in  one  portion  of  its  eitent  it  ia,  aa  it  were, 
cleft,  and  contorted,  in  othera  lengthened  into  ^ro- 
ceaaes  stretching  far  into  apace,  aeema  to  rank  among 
the  positive  concluaiona  of  astronomy.  In  certain 
directiona  its  extent  would  aeem  to  be  an&thoma- 
ble  to  oar  beat  teleacopea  ;  in  othera,  there  ia  rear 
aon  to  believe  we  aee  through  and  beyond  it,  even 
in  ita  own  plane. 

Of  the  distance  of  the  atara  of  which  this  vaal 
stratum  consists,  at  least  of  aome  of  the  nearest  of 
them,  we  are  beginning,  at  length,  to  posaeaa  aome 
certain  knowedge.  The  bright  star  a  CenUuri  has 
a  measured  parallax  (as  the  observations  of  Hender- 
son and  Maclear  teach  us)  of  neariy  a  whole  seoond, 
(0"'9128,)  which  places  it  at  a  distance  from  ua 
equal  to  326,000  radii  of  the  earth'a  orbit.  That 
of  61  Cygni  has  been  aaeartained  by  Beasel  to  be 
no  less  than  603,900  such  radii,  while  the  observa- 
tions of  Strove  place  a  Ljrre;  at  789,600  of  simi- 
lar units  from  our  ajratem.  Such  ia  the  aeale  of 
the  system  to  which  we  belong,  such  the  magni- 
tndea  we  are  led  to  regard  as  amall^  in  comparison 
with  its  actual  extent!  The  number  of  stars 
whose  distance  is  imperfectly  known  to  us  at 
present  is  about  thirty-five,  seven  of  which  may 
be  considered  as  determined,  with  some  approach 
to  certainty,  by  the  recent  researches  c^  Mr. 
Peters. 

Among  the  countless  swarm  of  what  are  com- 
monly called  fixed  stars,  there  is  not  one,  proba- 
bly, which  really  merits  the  name.  In  by  far  the 
great  majority,  a  minute,  but  regularly  progressive, 
change  of  place  is  observed  to  take  place ;  and, 
from  a  careful  examination  of  these  movements, 
as  observed  in  stars  visible  in  Europe,  it  has  been 
concluded  that  a  portion  at  least  of  them  is  only 
apparent,  and  arises  from  a  real  motion  of  our 
own  sun,  carrying  with  it  the  whole  planetary 
system,  towards  a  point  in  the  oonstdlation  Her- 
oulea,  in  a.  a.  359^  35'  decl.  34*  34'  north.  This 
extraordinary  conclusion,  resting  as  it  does  on  the 
independent  and  remarkably  agreeing  calculations 
of  five  difil^nt  and  eminent  astronomers,  from 
data  afiSirded  by  northern  stars,  has,  within  the 
last  few  montha,  received  a  strildng  confirmation 
by  the  researches  of  Mr.  Galloway,  who  has  ar- 
rived at  the  very  aame  concluaion,  from  calcular 
tions  founded  on  the  proper  motions  of  atara  in 
the  southern  hemisphere,  not  included  among  those 
used  by  his  predeeessors.  In  this  path  the  sun 
moves  with  the  prodigious  velocity  of  400,000  miles, 
or  nearly  its  own  aemi-diameter,  per  diem. 

Independent  of  the  movements  of  translation 
not  accounted  fi)r  by  thia  cauae,  aeveral  of  the 
stars  have  a  rotary  motion,  forming  pairs  or  binary 
systems,  called  double  stars,  revolving  about  each 
o^er  in  regular  elliptic  orbits,  governed  by  the 
Newtonian  law  of  gravitation*  This  sort  of  con- 
nection, suggested  as  theoretically  probable  by 
Mitchell,  and  demonstrated  aa  a  matter  of  observa- 


tion by  Hersehel,  has  now  been  distinctly  traced 
in  fifry  or  sixty  inatances,  (M.  de  Humboldt,  antio* 
ipating  whatMrill  doobtleas  one  day  prove  to  be  a 
foot,  aaya  2800,)  among  which  occur  exam[4ea  of 
periodic  revolutions  of  200,  183,  117,  61,  44,  and 
even  17  years,  and  of  orbits,  in  some  cases  so  ec- 
centric as  to  be  quite  cometary,  in  others  neariy 
circular.  Some  again  are  concluded,  with*mudi 
probability,  to  rev<dve  on  their  axea,  fit)m  the  ob- 
aervation  of  regular  periodic  changea  in  their  lus- 
tre ;  while  others  vary  in  no  regular  and  certain 
periods,  undergoing  great  and  abrupt  changea,  for 
which  no  probable  cauae  has  yet  been  assigned. 
In  one  remarkable  instance  a  change  of  color 
would  qypear  to  have  taken  place.  Siriua,  which 
is  now  one  of  the  whitest  of  «he  stara^  is  charac- 
terized by  Ptolemy  as  red,  or  at  least  ruddy.  *  O 
61  SBl^i^  ^4xi(^Qotf  is  his  expression,  speaking 
poinjtedly  of  ita  color,  and  not  of  its  scintillations^ 

Not  the  least  surprising,  is  the  actual  and  posi- 
tive knowledge  we  have  obtained  of  the  weight  ot 
quantity  of  matter  contained  in  at  least  one  of  the 
binary  atars,  61  Cygni ;  from  whose  orbital  mo- 
tion, compared  with  its  distanse,  Bessel  has  con- 
cluded that  the  conjoint  maae  of  its  two  individuals 
is  '*  neither  much  more  nor  much  leea  than  half 
the  mass  of  our  sun."  It  appeara  aa  a  atar  of  the 
sixth  magnitude.  From  the  photometric  experi- 
menta  of  WoUaston  on  a  Lyrs,  compared  with 
what  we  know  of  its  distance,  its  actual  emission 
of  light  may  be  gathered  to  be  not  less  than  6i 
times  that  of  the  sun.  Sinus,  which  is  nine  times 
as  iHright  as  a  Lyre,  and  whoae  paraUaX  ia  inaen- 
aible,  cannot,  therefore,  be  estimated  at  less  than 
100  suns. 

Non-luminous  stars  have  been  conjectured  to 
exist,  and  Besael  even  considered  that  some  irreg- 
ularities, supposed  to  subsist  in  the  proper  motions 
of  Procyon  and  Sirius,  could  no  ether  way  be  ac- 
counted for  than  by  supposing  them  to  be  revolv- 
ing about  invisible  central  bodies.  The  illustrious 
astronomer  of  Pulkova,  in  the  work  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  cite,  has,  however,  by  destroying 
the  evidence  of  irregularity  by  a  careful  revision 
of  all  the  recorded  observations,  rendered  it  unne- 
oeasary  to  reaort  to  auch  an  hypotheais. 

Neither  have  attempts  been  wanting  to  deduce 
from  the  proper  motions  of  the  stars  the  situation 
in  space  of  the  "  Central  Sun,"  about  which  the 
whole  firmament  revohrea.  Lambert  placed  it  in 
the  nebula  of  Orion  ;  Maedler,  very  recently,  in 
the  Pleiades,  on  grounds  which,  however,  appear 
to  us  anything  but  conclusive. 

The  vast  interval  which  sepsiates  our  system 
from  its  nearest  neighbors  among  the  fixed  stars, 
is  a  blank  which  even  the  imajrinationa  of  astrono- 
mers have  been  unable  to  people  with  denizens  of 
any  definite  character,  other  than  a  few  lost  comets 
alowly  groping  out  their  benighted  way  to  other 
aystems,  (ht  torpidly  lingering  in  apheUo,  expecting 
their  recall  to  the  source  of  light  and  warmth.  Is 
the  utter  insulation  of  this  huge  inlerveidng  gulph, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  a  guarantee  against 
extraneous  perturbation  and  foreigQ  interferenee} 
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or  to  aToid  tracing  an  extension  of  the  very  same 
principle  of  subordinate  grouping  which  secures 
the  satellites  of  our  planets  from  too  yiolent  a  per- 
turbative  action  on  the  part  of  the  central  body. 
It  thus  assumes  the  character  and  importance  of  a 
cosmical  law ;  and,  while  it  affiirds  another  and 
most  striking  indication  of  the  unity  of  plan  which 
pervades  the  universe,  may  lead  us  to  believe  that, 
if  other  sjrstems  yet  exist  in  the  immensity  of  space, 
they  may  be  separated  fimn  our  own  by  intervals 
so  iomiense  as  to  appear  only  as  dim  and  nebu- 
lous specks,  or  utterly  and  forever  to  elude  our 
sight. 

Descending,  now,  with  our  guide  through  this 
vacuum  inane  to  our  own  system,  we  shall  for  a 
moment  depart  from  his  arrangement  to  strike  at 
once  upon  its  central  body— our  own  sun.  This, 
indeed,  can  hardly  be  called  a  departure,  since,  by 
an  extraordinary  omission,  we  find  no  special  notice 
taken  by  M.  de  Humboldt  of  this  magnificent  globe. 
Yet,  surely,  there  is  matter  of  sufficient  interest  in 
what  LB  known  and  seen  of  its  physical  constitution 
and  important  peculiarities,  to  bare  justified,  in- 
deed to  have  required,  their  not  being  passed  sub 
silentio  in  a  physical  description  of  the  universe.  If 
there  be  much,  as  yet  mysterious,  in  its  inexhaust- 
ible emission  of  light  and  heat,  there  is  also  much 
in  the  mechanism  by  which  that  emission  is  pro- 
duced which  is  matter  of  ocular  inspection.  We 
know,  for  instance,  that  the  sun  is  not  simply  an 
incandescent  mass;  that  the  luminous  process, 
whatever  its  nature,  is  superficial  only,  being 
confined  to  two  strata  of  phosphorescent  douds, 
floating  in  an  atmosphere  of  considerable  but  im- 
perfect transparency,  extending  to  a  vast  distance 
beyond  them ;  that  these  clouds  are  often  driven 
asunder  by  tumultuary  movements  of  astonishing 
energy  and  extent,  disclosing  to  our  eyes  the  dark 
surface  below;  that  the  region  in  which  these 
movements  take  place  is  confined  to  an  equatorial 
belt  of  about  sixty  degrees  in  breadth,  being,  how- 
ever, comparatively  much  less  frequent  -in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  equator  itself.  We  know, 
moreover,  that  the  time  of  ito  rotation  (35l  days) 
stands  in  decided  and  pointed  dissonance  with  the 
Keplerian  law  of  the  planetary  revolutions,  and  that 
therefore  the  sun  has  mosi  certainly  not  been 
formed  by  the  simple  subsidence  of  regularly  rotat- 
ing planetary  matter  gradually  oontraoting  in  dimen- 
sion by  cooting ;  a  fact  which  the  advocates  of  the 
nebulous  hypothesis  must,  therefore,  render  some 
other  account  of. 

The  primary  planets  known  to  us  at  the  present 
moment  are  sixteen  in  number,  induding  no  less 
than  five  which  have  been  added  to  the  list  since 
the  publication  of  the  Kosmos  in  1845.  The  dis- 
covery of  one  of  these,  Neptune,  by  the  mere  con- 
sideration of  the  recorded  perturbatiotts  of  the 
remotest  planet  previously  known,  by  the  theory 
of  gravitation,  as  delivered  by  Newton,  and  ma- 
tured by  the  French  geometen,  will  ever  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  glorious  inteUeetual  triumph 
of  the  present  age.  If  anythmg  could  enhance  its 
daim  to  be  so  considered,  it  is  the  assurance  given 


us  of  the  exceedingly  firm  grasp  by  which  theory 
has  soiled  on  this  most  complicated  subject ;  by 
the  fact  of  the  discovery  having  been  made  almost 
simultaneously  by  two  geometera  of  different  na- 
tions, pursuing  different  courses  of  investigation, 
each  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  other's  proceed- 
ings, and  arriving  at  what  may  fairly  be  termed 
the  same  identical  place  of  the  yet  unseen  planet. 
It  is  not  a  little  remarkaUe  that  astronomy,  the 
oldest,  and,  as  it  might  be  considered,  the  ma- 
turest  among  the  scienees,  is  perhaps  at  this  mo- 
ment the  most  rapidly  progressive  of  any,  such  is 
the  novelty  as  wdl  as  the  magnitude  of  the  foots 
which  every  year  brings  forth. 

M.  de  Humboldt  in  this  diTision  of  his  subject, 
presents  us  with  a  rapid,  but  an  extremdy  strik- 
ing and  well-digested  view  of  the  "  collocations" 
of  our  system ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  actual  ar- 
rangement and  distribution  of  its  masses  in  respect 
of  their  magnitudes,  denaties,  and  distances  firom 
the  son,  their  times  of  rotation  on  their  axes,  and 
the  extent  of  their  provision  with  satellites.  We 
have  never  met  with  a  better  exposi  of  these  par> 
ticulan,  grouped  as  they  are  under  a  variety  of 
aspects,  with  the  object  of  bringing  into  view  the 
general  rdations,  if  any,  which  exist  betweei 
them. 

*'  It  has  been  proposed  to  consider  the  telesoopie 
plaoeu,"  now  eight  in  number,  between  Mara  and 
Jupiter,  '*  with  thdr  more  eccentric,  intersectbff, 
and  greatly-indined  orbits,  as  forming  a  middle 
zone,  or  group,  in  our  planetary  system ;  and  if  we 
follow  out  this  view,  we  shall  find  that  the  compar- 
ison of  the  inner  group  of  planets,  comprising  Mer- 
cury, Venus,  the  Ilarth,  and  Mars,  with  the  outer 
Cp,  consisting  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,"  (and 
.mne,)  **  presents  several  striking  contrasts. 
The  planets  of  the  inner  ffroup,  which  are.  nearer 
the  sun,  are  of  mote  moderate  siie,  are  denser, 
rotate  round  their  respective  axes  more  slowly,  in 
nearly  equal  periods,  dififering  little  from  twenty- 
four  boura,  are  less  compressed  at  the  Pples,  and, 
with  one  exception,  without  satellites.  The  exter- 
nal planets  *  *  *  *  are  of  much  greater  magnitude, 
five  times  less  dense,  more  than  twice  as  rapid  in 
their  rotation  round  their  axes,  more  oompresBod  at 
the  poles,  and  richer  in  moons  in  the  proportion  of 
seventeen"  (eighteen)  *'  to  one." 

So  soon  as  we  descend  to  partieolan,  however, 
we  find  these  general  relalioiis  broken  in  upon  by 
continual  exceptions.  The  history  of  the  discovery 
of  Neptune  has  aflSnrded  a  signal  instance  how  little 
reliance  oould  be  placed  on  a  iaw  of  collocation, 
which  had  begun  to  be  considered  as  a  fundamen- 
tal rdation  pervadrog  the  whole  system.  Still,  as 
such  laws,  partially  carried  out,  they  possess  a 
peculiar  interest,  especially  when  we  consider  the 
exactness  of  numerical  relation  which  holds  good 
in  several  instances,  and  which  leads  irresistibly  to 
iqieculate  upon  causes,  as  is  the  case  with  all  dose 
numerical  opincidenoes,  which  nothing  can  per- 
suade us  to  believe  purely  aeeidental  when  they 
take  place  in  mattera  of  foct.  Why,  we  are 
tempted  to  ad[,  do  the  diurnal  rotationt  of  Mer 
cury,  the  Earth,  and  Man,  agree  to  a  minute  t 
Why  are  the  densities  of  the  Sun,  Jupiter,  Urar- 
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nus,  (and  ?  Neptune)  exactly  alike,  and  jost  one 
fouith  of  the  Earth^st  Again,  anM>ng  the  satel- 
lites* why  are  the  periodic  times  of  Satam*s  third 
and  fourth  satellites  respectiTely,  frtcUdy  double 
those  of  the  first  and  second?  And  vohy  are  the 
rotations  df  the  satellites,  generally,  on  their  axes 
performed  in  precisely  the  same  times  as  their  rev- 
olutions about  their  respective  primaries  1  Of  this 
last-mentioned  coincidence,  indeed,  a  mechanical 
explanation  is  given,  (Kosmos,  p.  155,  Trans.,) 
which  we  are  aware  rests  on  high  authority.  It 
pre-sopposes,  however,  (which  dur  author  does  not 
appear  to  have  recollected,)  an  original,  very  near 
adjustment  to  exact  coincidence ;  and  even  with 
this  admission  we  remain  by  no  means  satisfied  of 
its  validity.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  very  small- 
est deviation  from  petfect  coincidence,  originally 
subsisting,  would  destroy  all  tendency  to  that  ac- 
cumulation of  matter  on  one  diameter  of  the  satel- 
lite, and  consequent  permanent  elongation  of  its 
figure,  which  the  further  steps  of  the  so-called 
explanation  require. 

By  far  the  most  wonderful  and  mysterious  bodies 
of  our  system  are  the  comets.  Their  number  is 
immense,  their  variety  of  aspect  infinite,  their 
magnitude  astounding.  Apart  from  the  magnifi- 
cence of  their  appearance,  and  the  interest  attach- 
ing to  their  eccentric  orbits,  and  utter  contempt 
of  the  ordinary  planetary  conventions  in  their  ex- 
cursions into  space,  they  have  become  to  us  instru- 
ments of  physical  inquiry ;  and  the  study  of  their 
motions  has  disclosed  to  us  features  in  the  consti- 
tution of  our  S3rstem  of  which  we  should  otherwise 
have  had  no  idea,  and  afifbrded  opportunities,  which, 
but  for  them,  had  been  altogether  wanting  of  com- 
pleting our  knowledge  of  the  masses  of  the  planets 
themselves.  Their  almost  spiritual  tenuity  enables 
them  to  feel  as  it  were,  and  to  manifest  by  a  sen- 
sible retardation  the  resistance  of  a  medium  per- 
vading the  planetary  spaces,  while  the  direction  of 
their  tails  always  turned  from  the  sun,  and  the 
enormous  velocity  with  which  these  singular  ap- 
pendages have  appeared  on  some  occasions  to  be 
projected  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  solar 
gravity,  has  aflfurded  more  than  a  presumption  of 
the  existence  of  repulsive  as  well  as  attractive 
forces  in  our  system.  It  would  be  endless  to 
recount  the  singularities  presented  by  these  bodies. 
Some  have  had  two  tails,  one  (1744)  six,  and  some 
none  at  all,  though  otherwise  large  and  conspicu- 
ous. Many  have  been  seen  in  bright  sunshine  a9d 
at  noon-day,  as  was  the  case  with  the  recent  mag- 
nificent one  of  1843.  The  taUs  of  some  have 
equalled,  and  even  surpassed  in  length,  the  radius 
of  the  earth *s  orbit;  and  through  those  of  the 
comets  of  1819  and  1833,  the  earth  itself  is  sup- 
posed to  have  passed.  The  famous  comet  of  Lexell 
passed  twice  (1767  and  1779)  among  the  satellites 
of  Jupiter,  and  approached  the  earth  in  1770  within 
six  times  the  distance  of  the  moon.  Several  of 
them  return  in  known  periods;  the  celebrated 
comet  of  Halloy  in  76*871  years ;  that  of  Encke 
in  3*316 ;  that  of  Biela  m  6*599,  and  that  of  Faye 
in  7*39  years.     The  climax  to  the  bizarreries  of 


these  smgular  bodies  was  afilbrded  in  1846  by  one 
of  these  lastp-mentioned  comets,  (that  of  Biela,) 
which  was  actually  seen  to  separate  itself  into  two ; 
which,  after  thus  parting  connection,  continued 
amicably  journeying  along  side  by  side  without 
further  mutual  disturbance. 

The  fall  of  masses  of  stone,  of  iron,  and  of  ashes 
and  other  substances  from  the  heavens,  is  a  fact 
now  so  thoroughly  well  attested,  that  every  doubt 
as  to  its  reality  has  kmg  since  vanished.  The 
latter  phenomenon  may  not  nnreasonably  be  attrib- 
uted to  volcanic  eruptions,  or  to  matter  swept  irom 
the  surface  of  the  earth  by  tempests  and  whiri- 
winds,  carried  to  a  vast  height,  and  deposited  at 
great  distances  from  its  origin ;  and  such,  indeed, 
appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  many  well  authen- 
ticated instances.  We  have  before  os  a  portion 
of  a  sheet  of  300  sqntbre  feet,  of  a  substance  exactly 
simflar  to  cotton  felt,  and  of  which  dothing  might 
be  made,  which  feU  at  Carolath,  in  Silesia,  in  1839. 
On  microscopic  examination  it  is  found  to  coneist 
of  delicate  matted  and  bleached  confervs  containing 
infusoria ;  and  was  therefore,  doubtless,  raised  from 
its  natural  site,  the  dried  bed  of  some  lake  or 
marsh,  and  wafted  to  the  place  of  its  fiUl  by  a  storm. 

But  no  such  explanatkm  will  apply  to  the 
astounding  phenomenon  of  the  sudden  fidl  of  blocks 
of  stone  or  iron  of  several  pounds,  nay  tons,  in 
weight. 

'*  A  presumptuous  scepticism,*'  says  M.  de  Hum- 
boldt, *'  which  rejects  facu  without  examination  of 
their  truth,  is,  in  some  respects,  even  more  injurious 
than  an  unquestioning  credulity.  It  is  the  tendency 
of  both  to  impede  accurate  investigation .  Alt  hough 
for  upwards  of  3000  years  the  annals  of  different 
nations  had  told  of  fells  of  stones,  which,  in  many 
instances,  bad  been  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  tes- 
timony of  irreproachable  witnesses ;  altlioogh  the 
Bntyfia  formed  an  important  part  of  the  meteor 
worship  of  the  ancients,  and  the  companions  of 
Cortes  saw,  at  Cholula,  the  aerolite  which  had 
fellen  on  the  neighboring  pyramid ;  although  ca- 
liphs and  Mongolian  princes  bad  had  swords  forged 
of  frosh-felleo  meteoric  iron;  and  even  although 
hnmao  beings  had  been  killed  by  the  falling  stones 
(vis.,  a  friar  at  Crema  on  the  4th  of  September, 
1511,  a  monk  at  Milan,  lb50,  and  two  Swedish 
sailors  on  board  a  ship  in  1674;)  yet,  until  the 
time  of  Chladni,  who  had  already  earned  for  him- 
self imperishable  renown  in  physios  by  the  discov- 
ery of  his  figure-representations  of  sound,  this  great 
cosmieal  phenomenon  remained  almost  unheeded, 
and  iu  intimate  connection  with  the  planetary  sys- 
tem remained  unknown." 

We  can  pardon  some  degree  of  scepticism,  on 
a  subject  apparently  so  marvellous,  liefore  the 
assemblage  of  recorded  feets  had  brought  a  mass 
of  independent  and  agreeing  evidence  to  bear  upon 
the  general  mind,  nauseated  as  it  had  become  by 
tales  of  monkish  miracle  and  travellers'  wonders. 
Chladni  wrote  in  1794,  and  his  work  had  eventually 
shaken  this  scepticism,  and  excited  general  atten- 
tion, when,  on  the  30th  of  April,  1803,  a  shower 
of  stones,  thousands  in  number,  and  several  of 
them  weighing  many  pounds,  was  hurled  over  a 
district  of  between  twenty  and  thirtjr  square  miles 
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in  extant,  by  the  exploeioa  of  a  globe  of  fire  in 
mid-day  and  in  a  dear  sky,  irertically  orer  the  town 
of  I'Aigle,  in  Normandy.  Thia  waa  preciaely  the 
opportunity  to  inquire  minutely  into  all  the  circum- 
Btancea  of  the  event,  and  to  place  them  on  official 
record.  Accordingly,  at  the  inatance  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Scienoea,  the  government  oommis- 
aioned  M.  Biot  to  proceed  to  the  apot,  examine 
witnesses,  and  collect  every  particular.  His  report 
on  this  event,  which  forms  part  of  the  memcHrs  of 
the  Institute  for  1806,  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as 
to  its  reality.  Trees  were  broken,  houses  struck, 
the  ground  ploughed  up,  the  actual  stones  picked 
up  or  dug  out  in  vast  abundance.  Many  persons 
had  narrow  eac^>e8,  and  one  waa  slightly  wounded. 
A  list  published  by  Chladni  (Ann.  du  Bureau  des 
Longitudes,  1825)  enumerates  upwards  of  200 
instances  of  similar  occurrences,  collected  from  the 
annals  of  all  nationa,  China  included ;  among 
which  we  observe  no  less  than  sixteen  vecorded  in 
the  British  Isles  subsequent  to  1620,  one  of  which 
(May  18,  1680)  took  place  in  London.  Subse- 
quent research  has  added  largely  to  this  list,  and 
new  occurrences  of  the  kind  are  continually  hap- 
pening. Many  of  the  masses  which  have  so  fallen 
have  been  of  great  magnitude.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  enormous  weight  of  some  of  the  blocks  of 
iron  supposed  to  be  of  meteoric  origin ;  the  stone 
which  fell  at  .^ospotamos  was  as  large  as  two 
mill-stoues  ;  and  that  which  fell  at  Nami,  A.  D. 
021,  formed  a  rock  projecting  four  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  river.  A  mass  of  this  magnitude, 
so  distinct  in  its  nature  from  the  materials  of  the 
surrounding  rocks,  and  in  a  locality  so  very  definite, 
might  surely  yet  be  found  by  persevering  search. 
Facts  of  this  kind  preelude  all  idea  of  their  being 
formed  in  the  air  fVom  floating  vapors,  whBe  thdr 
difi!erence  from  all  known  volcanic  products  or 
minerals  excludes  their  reference  to  a  terrestrial 
origin.  Volcanoes  in  the  moon  were  for  a  time 
resorted  to,  and  M.  de  Humboldt  (note  69)  is  at 
some  pains  to  prove  this  opinion  untenable.  We 
believe  it  to  be  now  entertained  by  no  one.  Their 
planetary  nature  is  the  only  remaining  aceoont 
which  can  be  given  of  their  origin  ;  and  this  opinion 
he  of  course  adopts,  classing  them  with  the  other 
admitted  members  of  our  system.  The  phenomena 
of  their  explosion,  and  the  violent,  though  transient 
and  merely  superficial  heat  which  they  undergo  at 
the  moment  of  their  fall,  may  perhaps  be  eonsid- 
ered  as  militating  against  such  an  origin.  But 
we  perceive  nothing  in  these  circumstances  incom- 
patible with  the  necessary  consequences  of  sudi  a 
rencontre.  Arriving  with  planetary  velocity  at 
the  confines  of  our  atmosphere,  where  the  air  is 
many  thousand,  perhaps  n&illion,  times  rarer  than 
at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  such  a  body  would 
carry  before  it  the  air  on  which  it  immediately 
impinged,  compressing  it  to  an  enormous  relative 
extent  against  its  own  surface,  before  the  absolute 
compression  could  reach  such  a  point  as  to  detei^ 
mine  its  lateral  esc^ie.  Now,  it  has  been  shown 
by  Poiason,  (Ann.  de  Chim.  xxiii.  341,)  that  the 
latent  heat  of  a  given  weight  of  air  is  greater,  the 


lower  the  pressure  under  which  it  exists.  A  given 
quantity  (by  weight)  of  air,  therefore,  at  those 
elevations  contains  more  latent  heat  than  the  same 
quantity  at  the  earth*s  surface.  When  condensed, 
therefore,  it  will  give  out  more  heat  than  would  be 
elicited  by  the  same  extent  of  relative  condensation 
fix»m  air  of  ordinary  density,  which  we  know  to  be 
capable  of  producing  ignition,  even  under  very 
moderate  degrees  of  sudden  compression.  A 
source  of  sudden  and  transient  heat  of  almost  any 
conceivable  intensity,  is  thus  provided  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  surface  of  the  stone,  which  it 
would  fuse  and  partly  vaporize,  while  the  sudden 
and  violent  expansion  of  the  parts  immediately 
beneath  the  fiised  film  must  necessarily  cause 
decrepitation  and  disruption  of  fragments.  In  short, 
there  is  no  part  of  the  phenomenon  which  thia 
explanation,  does  not  reach.  Mere  friction  against 
the  atmosphere,  as  suggested  by  Poisson,  seems 
quite  insufficient  to  produce  incandescence. 

That  a  resemblance  ahould  be  conceived  to  exist 
between  those  globes  of  fire  which  throw  down 
stones  and  those  which  only  gleam  and  are  extinct, 
or  which  terminate  with  a  harmless,  though  often 
very  terrific  explosion,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
Yet  the  analogy  founded  on  mere  optical  resem- 
blance would  hardly  sufike  to  prove  a  community 
of  nature  or  origin.  Accordingly,  little  or  no 
attempt  was  made  to  connect  these  formidable  vis- 
itors with  the  innocuous  spectacle  afiforded  by  shoot- 
ing stars  or  train-accompanied  meteors,  till  1833, 
when  a  brilliant  display  of  the  November  meteors, 
on  the  12th  and  13th  of  that  month,  repeated  on 
the  same  days  of  the  following  year,  brought  to 
recollection  a  similar  display  witnessed  by  M.  de 
Humboldt  in  1799,  in  America.  On  comparison 
of  dates,  it  was  perceived,  with  astonishment,  that 
they  precisely  coincided.  The  extraordinary  fact 
has  since  been  established  by  observation,  and  by 
the  assemblage  of  ancient  and  modem  records,  that 
meteoric  showers  occur  periodically  on  certain 
given  days  of  the  year,  though  not  of  every  year, 
and  especially  on  the  12th — 14th  November,  and 
the  9th — 11th  of  August;  the  latter  epoch  being 
the  most  uniform  in  respect  of  the  intensity  of  the 
phenomenon.  Another  fact,  not  less  striking,  hss 
emerged  in  respect  of  the  directions  afiected  by  the 
meteors  in  their  flight.  They  diverge,  apparently, 
from  fixed  points  in  the  heavens,  whose  longitudes 
are  90®  in  advance  of  the  actual  places  of  the  earth 
in  the  ediptic  at  the  epochs  in  question.  Such 
apparent  divergence,  by  the  rules  of  perspective, 
is  the  criterion  of  a  r^  parallelism ;  and  we  are 
thua  carried  onwards  to  the  inevitable  conclusion 
of  a  cosmical  origin  and  common  direction  of 
motion,  in  groups  or  flighta  of  these  bodies,  which 
the  earth  encounters  in  its  annual  path,  and  which 
are  presumed  to  form  rings  or  planea  more  or  less 
interrupted  about  the  8un«  revolving  according  to 
planeUury  laws.  We  agree  with  M.  de  Humboldt 
in  considering  the  general  conclusion  as  perfectly 
well  established,  and  as  justifying  his  admission  of 
them  into  the  rights  of  recognized  membership  of 
the  planetary  system. 
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The  zodiacal  \tghi  is  another  of  those  hnniiMiim' 
phenomena  to  which  a  coamical  origin  has  always 
been  ascribed: — 

**  The  earliest  distinct  description*'  of  it  **  is  con- 
tained in  Childrey's  Britannia  Baconica,  (1661.) 
Its  first  observation  may  have  been  two  or  three 
years  earlier.  Dominic  Cassini  has,  however,  in- 
contestablv  the  merit  of  having  been  the  first  (in 
1683)  to  investigate  its  relations  in  space.  *  *  *  It 
may  be  conjectured  with  much  probability  that  the 
remarkable  li^ht,  rising  pyramidically  from  the 
earth,  which,  m  1509,  was  seen  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  sky  for  forty  nights  in  succession  from  the 
high  table  land  of  Mexico,  (and  which  I  find  men- 
tioned in  an  ancient  Aztec  manuscript  in  the  Codex 
l^ellerio-Reroensis,  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris,) 
was  the  lodiacal  light."     (Transl.,  p.  189. 

This  light,  as  M.  de  Humboldt  justly  reasons, 
cannot  be  the  solar  atmosphere  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  words.  But  we  cannot  so  readily 
admit  the  conclusion  he  draws,  that  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely oblate  ring  of  lucid  vapors  revolving  in 
space  between  the  orbits  of  Yenus  and  Mars.  An 
extent  much  beyond  the  earth's  orbit,  at  all  events, 
seems  incompatible  with  its  pointed  or  pyramidal 
form  and  termination  at  a  certain  apparent  distance 
from  the  sun,  instead  of  being  continued  all  around 
the  heavens.  Nor  can  we  perceive  any  good  rea- 
son for  ascribing  to  it  an  annular  form,  whoDy 
exterior  to  the  orbit  of  Venus.  The  passage  which 
he  cites  from  Cassini,  (note  96,)  in  support  of  this 
opinion,  appears  to  us  by  no  means  susceptible  of 
this  interpretation  ;  nor  are  we  aware  of  any  ob- 
servations which  necessitate  such  a  conclusion, 
contrary  as  it  is  to  the  opinion  generally  received 
on  the  subject. 

Descend  we  now  to  our  own  globe,  *'  from  the 
region  of  celestial  forms  to  the  more  restricted 
sphere  of  terrestrial  forces ;  from  the  children  of 
Uranus  to  those  of  Gea ;"  from  the  contemplation 
of  matter  obedient  to  comparatively  few  and  simple 
impulses  and  lavra,  offering  no  indications  of  qual- 
itative diversity — ^to  matter  under  the  influence  of 
molecular  forces  of  excessive  complicaUon,  and 
laws  very  imperfectly  understood,  exhibiting  fun- 
damental diversities  of  quality,  aflfbrding  endless 
scope  to  agencies  which  scarcely  appear  to  resolve 
themselves  into  the  simple  conception  of  mechani- 
cal effort,  and  whose  active  principles,  electricity 
and  heat,  present  themselves  to  us  under  aspects 
now  reminding  us  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  matter 
by  their  quantitative  relations  to  tangible  bodies, 
and  now  eluding  our  grasp  by  a  subtflty  which 
seems  to  transcend  our  notions  of  corporeal .  exis- 
tence. Here,  too,  we  become  conversant  with 
organic  life  in  all  its  infinite  diversities  and  stages 
of  manifestation,  and  in  all  its  adaptations  to  ex- 
ternal conditions ;  as  a  something  superposed  upon 
and  subsequent  to  matter.  Here,  too,  we  en- 
counter voluntary  motion  as  something  again  supers 
posed  upon  mere  organic  development ;  and  here, 
too,  the  life  of  instinct  and  the  life  of  thought, 
rising  higher  and  higher  by  successive  but  gradual 
steps,  till  at  length  one  vast  bound  lands  us  in 
HUMANITY,  with  all  its  hopes  and  visions  of  some- 


thmg  yet  beyond.  Boob  b  Hm  field  we  have  bow 
to  enter  npoa 

*'The  wide,  th' unbounded  prospect  lies  before 
ns;'* 

bnt  its  richness,  no  less  than  its  extent,  forbids  on 
lingering  on  its  outskirts  in  idle  contemplation  of 
its  gkries. 

The  path  followed  by  M.  de  Humboldt  in  thread- 
ing the  labyrinth  of  this  vast  mass  of  knowledge, 
is,  perhaps,  en  the  whole^  the  best  which  could 
have  been  adopted  to  preserve  a  continuity  of 
coone,  and  to  bring  the  phenomena  to  bear  on 
each  other  with  due  regard  to  causal  sequence. 

He  first,  under  the  general  head  of  "  Terrestrial 
Phenomena,"  gives  us  an  outline  of  those  broad 
fiBttures  which  have  idation  to  the  mass  of  the 
earth  as  a  whole ;  and  in  whieh  the  acting  forces 
aad  powers  are  considered  in  their  mean  or  aver- 
age intensity,  or  as  acting  on  the  largest  scale, 
nnafifected  by  local  caoses.  The  features  which 
ateit  of  bebg  so  presented  are  those  which  lefiv 
to  the  dimensions  and  figure  of  the  earth,  its  mean 
deiHity  and  teMperatnre;  and  the  evidences,  such 
as  we  possess  them,  of  an  increase  in  both  these 
respeolSy  in  descending  from  its  surface  to  its  cen- 
tre. Tenestrial  magnetism  too,  and  the  distnx- 
ba&oes,  whatever  be  their  origin,  which  the  mag- 
netic power  of  the  earth  nndergoes  upon  the  great 
sealsv  during  **  magnetic  stonns"  and  amoral  dis- 
I^ys,  88  well  as  those  secular  variations  which 
modify  aU  Hs  local  manifestations,  according  to  * 
lav^  yet  unknown,  but  whose  infiuence  extends  to 
the  whole  globe,  find  a  naiuial  place  in  this  divi- 
sioD  of  the  entire  subject. 

Under  the  general  notion  of  the  "  reaction  of 
the  interior  of  the  earth  on  its  exterior,"  whidi 
afifinds,  as  it  were,  the  canvass  on  which  to  depict 
the  phenomena  of  earthquakes,  vdcanoes,  hot 
springs,  &c.,  we  reoogniM  the  impress  of  that 
theory  of  geological  dynamics  which  represents  the 
extemsl  solid  erast  of  the  globe  as  in  a  continual 
though  exceedingly  slow  process  of  contractioo, 
by  refrigeration,  on  its  internal  liquid  contents,  by 
which  it  beciones  plaeed  in  a  state  of  strain,  which 
from  time  to  time,  and  according  to  local  circum- 
stances afifordiug  facilities  for  disruption,  relieves 
itself  by  fracture  and  by  the  ejection  of  a  portion 
of  the  liquid  matter.  Such,  at  least,  seems  to  be 
the  conception  implied  in  the  word  reoetton,  which 
presupposes  action.  The  want  of  an  original  pri-' 
mum  mobile  competent  to  the  production  of  the 
volcano  and  the  earthquake  as  general,  and  not  as 
local  phenomena,  is  imperatively  felt  in  geology. 

As  oonseqnenees  of  this  reaction,  appearing 
indifRmntly  on  every  part  of  the  earth's  surface, 
we  have  the  ejection  of  erupted  or  "  endogenous^" 
and  the  production  of  metaanorphic  rocks,  together 
with  upheavings  and  subsidences  of  portions  of  the 
earth's  crust  of  greater  or  less  extent,  which  in 
the  course  of  ages  modify  the  distribution  of  sea 
and  land  over  the  surface  of  our  planet.  Simul- 
taneous vrith  these  changes,  but  referring  them- 
sdves  to  a  totally  difierent  order  of  ^uses,  the  seal 
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of  which  18  wholly  exterior  to  our  globe,  and  which 
depend  entirely  on  the  action  of  the  sun  and  moon 
as  the  oltiroate  causes — the  ffrima  nwbiUo'-^oi  all 
those  oceanic  and  atmospheric  moTcnientB  to  which 
continents  owe  their  destruction  and  reproduction, 
we  hare  the  continual  formation  of  new  strata  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean ;  their  gradual  eondensa- 
tion  by  increase  of  pressure  as  more  and  more  of 
their  materials  become  accumulated;  and  their 
ultimate  consolidation  by  the  invasion  of  heat  from 
beneath,  in  virtue  of  those  general  laws  which 
regulate  the  movement  of  heat  /rom  point  to  point 
of  bodies,  the  surface  of  which  is  maintained  at  a 
temperature,  which,  for  this  purpose,  may  be 
regarded  as  invariable.  From  the  combination  of 
the  two  orders  of  events  arising  finom  the  continued 
action  of  these  two  classes  of  eanses,  each  pro- 
ceeding in  perfect  original  independence  of  the 
other,  but  each  in  its  progress  continually  modify- 
ing the  conditions  under  which  the  other  acts ; 
and  so  producing  a  compound  cyde,  or  rather 
interminable  series,  of  excessiTe  intricacy ;  depend 
all  geological  phenomena,  properly  so  called. 
Meanwhile,  on  this  interwoven  tissoe,  as  if  not  yet 
sufficiently  complex,  is  superposed  another  cycle 
of  causation  in  the  eleotro-magnetie  relations  of  the 
globe,  which,  though  uninfluential  as  respects  the 
movement  of  masses,  is  no  doubt  powerfiilly  so  in 
the  mineralogical  arrangement  of  their  particles,  in 
the  production  of  pianos  of  false  cleavage  in  the 
strata,  and  in  the  filling  up,  by  metalliferous  and 
other  mineral  veins,  of  the  fissures  which  intersect 
them.  To  this  class  of  mineralogical  causes  (on 
whose  action  the  researches  of  Becquerel,  Fox,  and 
Hunt  have  thrown  some  light,  but  which  stands 
in  need  of  much  more  extensive  and  assiduous 
inquiry)  we  are  somewhat  surprised  to  find  no 
allusion  made  in  the  work  before  us. 

Among  the  materials  of  sobrerted  and  recon- 
structed continents,  occur  the  buried  remains  of 
their  former  inhabitants.  Palaontology,  therefbie, 
and  the  evidence  it  afibrds,  in  conjunction  with 
other  dreomstances  attending  the  materials  and 
position  of  strata,  loads  us  naturally  to  the  consid- 
eratioo  of  the  state  of  the  snrfeoe  of  our  ^obe  in 
former  epochs,  in  relation  to  its  habitabUity  by 
▼arious  orders  of  organic  beings,  sad  more  espe- 
cially to  its  distribution  into  sea  and  land. 

*'  We  here  indicate  a  connecting  link  between 
the  history  of  the  revolutions  our  globe  has  under^ 
gone,  and  the  description  of  its  present  surface- 
between  geology  and  physical  geography— which 
are  thus  combined  in  tlie  general  consideration  of 
the  form  and  extent  of  continents.  The  bounda- 
ries which  separate  the  dry  Und  from  the  liquid 
element,  and  the  relative  areas  of  each,  have  varied 
greatly  during  the  long  series  of  geological  epochs ; 
they  have  been  verv  different,*  for  example,  when 
the  strata  of  the  coal  formation  were  depodted  hor- 
izonully  upon  the  inclined  strata  of  the  mountain 
limestone  and  the  old  red  sandstone ;  when  the  lias 
and  the  oolite  were  deposited  on  the  keuper  and  the 
muschelkalk ;  and  when  the  chalk  was  precipitated 
on  the  slopes  of  the  ffreen  sand  and  the  ooUtio  lime- 
stone. •  •  •  •  •  Maps  have  been  drawn  repre- 


senting the  state  of  the  globe  in  respect  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  land  and  water  at  these  periods.  They 
rest  on  a  more  sure  basis  than  the  maps  of  the  wan- 
derings of  lo,  or  even  than  those  of  Ulysses,  which 
at  b^  represent  but  legendary  tales,  whilst  the 
geological  maps  are  the  graphic  representations  of 
positive  pbeooineBa." 

We  find  ourselves  thus  introduced  to  the  domain 
of  physical  geography,  or  the  description  of  the 
actual  state  of  the  earth's  surface  in  its  three  great 
divisions — ^those  of  land,  sea,  and  air — as  prepared 
for  the  habitation  of  organic  beings,  and  as  exhib- 
iting the  play  of  all  those  complex  agencies  on 
which  depend  the  distribution  of  temperature  and 
moisture,  aerial  and  oceanic  currents,  and  those 
conditions  which,  under  the  general  title  of  cli- 
mate, determine  the  abundance  and  limits  of  vege- 
table and  animal  forms.  A  general  view  of 
organic  life  and  the  distribution  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals, infinitely  less  copious  in  detail  than  we 
should  have  expected  from  the  exceeding  richness 
of  M.  de  Humboldt*s  information  on  this  subject, 
and  a  short  chapter  on  man  close  the  text ;  which 
is  followed  by  a  series  of  notes,  indicating  the 
authorities  from  which  the  statements  throughout 
are  derived,  and  full  of  a  vast  mass  of  other  infor- 
mation, so  interesting,  so  recondite,  so  rarious,  as 
to  leave  us  lost  in  admiration,  both  of  the  reading 
which  could  amass,  and  the  discrimmation  which 
could  select  it. 

The  dimensions  and  figure  of  the  earth  consti- 
tute a  branch  of  inquiry  on  which,  perhaps,  more 
pains,  labor,  and  refinement  hare  been  lavished 
than  on  any  other  subject  of  human  research. 
**  The  history  of  science,"  says  M.  de  Humboldt, 
"  presents  no  problem  in  which  the  object  obtained, 
the  knowledge  of  the  mean  compression  of  the 
earth,  and  the  certainty  that  its  figure  is  not  a  reg^ 
ular  one,  is  so  far  surpassed  in  importance  by  the 
incidental  gain  which,  in  the  course  of  its  long  and 
arduous  pursuit,  has  accrued  in  the  general  cul- 
tivation and  advancement  of  mathematical  and 
astronomical  knowledge."  In  fact,  however,  the 
benefit  conferred  has  not  been  confined  to  these. 
The  continual  heaping  on  of  refinement  upon 
refinement,  in  respect  both  of  instruments  and 
methods,  has  been  far  from  a  mere  barren  and 
ostentatious  accumulation.  On  the  contrary,  it 
has  overflowed  on  all  sides,  and  fertilised  every 
other  field  of  physical  research,  by  the  example  it 
has  set,  and  the  necessity  it  has  imposed  of  exact- 
ness of  numerical  determination,  miOhematical  pre- 
cision of  statement,  and  rigorous  account  taken  of 
every  influential  circumstance ;  as  well  as  by  tho 
numerous  physical  elements  whose  exact  measures 
and  laws  it  has  incidentally  required  to  be  known 
as  data.  By  the  improvement  of  our  knowledge 
of  these,  the  aspect  of  all  science  has  been 
changed,  and  the  apparently  disproportionate  appli- 
cation of  talent  and  cost  which  have  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  subject,  repaid  with  interest. 
The  fixation  of  nationid  standards  of  weight  and 
measure,  which  has  become  indissc  lubly  interwoven 
with  it,  has  CTcr  marked,  and  wiO  ever  continue  to 
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nnik,  the  highest  pomt  to  whidli  human  akill  and 
nfin^ment  in  the  appliomtion  of  seienoe  to  praeti- 
eal  objeete  aie  capable  of  attainug. 

In  stating  the  leenlt  of  these  inquiries,  M.  de 
Humboldt  follows  the  detennination  of  Bessel  in 
1841.  A  better  authority  he  oould  not  hsTe 
selected,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  (since  he 
has  omitted  to  do  so)  the  precise  coincidenoe  of 
this  determination  with  that  of  Mr.  Airy  in  1831, 
from  the  assemblage  of  all  the  geodesica]  measure- 
■ments  then  procured — a  coincidence  amounting  in 
fact  to  identity,  the  diflerence  between  the  two 
statements  of  the  earth's  equatorial  diameter  being 
but  2^  feet,  between  those  of  the  polar  only  896, 
and  of  the  oompiession  38.  Neither  can  we  omit 
10  mention  hero  the  only  considerable  accession  to 
our  knowledge  on  this  head  since  the  publication 
of  "The  Kosraos,*'  m.^  the  rectification  of 
Lacaille's  erroneous  arc  at  the  Cape,  by  the  admi- 
rable and  indefatigable  Bfaclear,  (perfonned  at  the 
haard  and  almost  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  hfe,) 
which  has  remored  foreTer  one  of  the  great  stam- 
bling-Uocks  in  the  way  of  general  and  exact  con- 
clusions on  this  subject. 

The  ellipticity  of  the  earth,  as  Playfair  has 
shown,  can  by  no  means  be  taken  as  aflbrding  CTcn 
the  slightest  eridence  of  the  entire  primitive  fluidity 
of  its  whole  mass.  Even  when  that  of  the  intei^ 
nal  strata  is  taken  into  the  account,  if  there  be  any 
degree  of  mobility,  from  whatever  cause  arising 
short  of  entire  and  simultaneous  fluidity,  among  its 
materials,  this  would  ultimately  conform  its  inter- 
nal arrangement,  as  the  sea  does  its  external  form, 
to  the  elliptic  model.  We  do  not  mean  to  deny 
the  strong  presumption,  howcTcr,  that  such  flu- 
idity does  preyail  at  a  certain  depth :  **  Tolerably 
accordant  experience  has  shown  that  in  Artesian 
wells  the  avenge  increase  of  temperature  in  the 
strata  passed  through,  is  1®  of  the  Centigrade 
thermometer  for  99  Parisian  feet  of  vertical  depth 
(54-6  English  feet  fbr  l""  Fahr.)  •  •  •  •  If  we 
suppose  this  hicrease  to  continue  in  an  arithmetieal 
ratio,  a  stratum  of  granite  would  be  in  a  state  of 
fusion  at  a  depth  of  iieariy  21  geographical  miles." 
The  phenomena  of  hot  springs  in  countries  where 
volcanic  eruptions  have  long  since  ceased ;  **  direct 
observation  of  the  temperature  of  rooks  in  mines ; 
and,  above  all,  the  volcanic  activity  of  the  earth, 
ejeeting  molten  masses  from  opened  clefts  or  fis- 
sures, bear  unquestionable  evidence  of  this  increase 
for  very  considerable  depths  in  the  upper  terres- 
trial strata.*'  Still  we  can  determine  nothing  vrith 
certainty  respecting  the  depth  at  whidi  the  mate- 
rials of  our  rocks  exist,  '*  either  in  a  sofiened  and 
still  tenaeiotts  state,  or  in  complete  fusion ;  respect- 
ing cavities  filled  vrith  elastic  vapors;  tkec&fUH- 
tian  ofjhiids  heated  under  enormous  prtaure;  or 
the  law  of  the  increase  of  density  from  the  surface 
to  the  centre."  One  thing  only  is  certain,  that 
the  density  does  so  increase,  since  the  wonderfully 
agreeing  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Cavendish, 
Reich,  and  Baily  (for  such  they  ought  assuredly  to 
be  considered,  the  diflbrence  between  Baily  and 
Reidi  amounting  to  no  more  than  one  twenty- 


eighth  part)  abundantly  demonstrate  a  mean  dear 
flity  for  the  whole  mass  of  &ye  and  a  half,  which 
is  double  that  of  basalt,  and  more  than  double  that 
of  granite ;  substances  which  undoubtedly  emanate 
fimn  very  great  depths  beneath  the  surface. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  globe  is  supposed 
to  have  attained  so  neariy  an  invariable  state,  that 
since  the  time  of  Hipparchus,  and  in  an  interval 
of  9000  years,  it  has  not  diminished  by  one  three- 
hundredth  of  a  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  thermome- 
ter. This  conclusion  rests  on  the  records  of 
ancient  edipses,  which  having  taken  place  in  con* 
formity  with  the  theory  of  gravitation,  implies  the 
invsriability  of  our  unit  of  time  or  of  the  length  of 
the  day,  during  the  interval.  Hence  Laplace  has 
CQadnded,  and  the  condasion  may  be  regarded  as 
certain,  that  the  length  of  the  day,  or  the  time  of 
rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  has  not  diminished 
by  one  hundredth  part  of  a  second.  Hence  also 
we  are  entitled  to  cmdude  that  its  mean  radius 
has  not  dimmished  by  a  single  yard  in  that  intei^ 
val.  So  far  we  are  on  sure  ground :  and  if  we 
consent  to  disregard  as  merely  supeiflcial,  the 
tnuMfer  of  matter  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level 
by  oceanic  and  atmospheric  abrasion,  and  the 
counteracting  efl^  of  volcanic  ejections — if,  more- 
over, we  set  as  in  a  balance  one  against  the  other, 
the  upheaviags  of  mountain  chains,  such  as  out 
own  times  have  vritnessed  in  the  Andes,  and  the 
subsidences  of  extensive  districts,  such  as  are 
going  on  in  Scandinavia,  the  conclusion,  as  relates 
to  temperature,  must  be  admitted  as  valid,  how 
evOT  it  may  be  supposed  to  militate  against  the 
refrigeratory  theory  above  alluded  to. 

The  mean  temperature  at  which  the  surface  of 
the  earth  is  maintained,  if  we  consider  the  aver^ 
age  of  the  whole  globe,  depends  solely  on  external 
causes,  the  only  one  of  which  worth  considering 
as  really  influential,  ii  the  sun's  radiation.  Of  the 
constancy  or  variability  of  this  from  year  to  year, 
or  from  century  to  century,  we  know  nothing, 
though  from  the  analogy  of  periodical  or  diange 
able  Stan  we  may  surmise  anything.  But  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  this  ignorance,  on  a  point 
of  such  immense  importance,  ii  to  continue.  It  is 
to  the  temperature  of  the  ocean,  continually  and 
carefully  observed  in  those  parts  of  its  sur&ce 
where  its  changes  are  least,  (in  the  equatorial 
region,  from  10^  N.  to  10*  S.,)  that  we  must 
look,  with  the  greatest  probability  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess, fbr  the  solution  of  this  diflicult  but  interesting 
problem.  In  these  regions,  the  observations  and  re- 
searohes  of  M.  de  Humboldt  himself  have  estab 
lished  the  fact  of  *'  a  wonderful  uniformity  and  con 
stancy  of  temperature  over  spaces  of  many  thousand 
square  miles."  It  is  here,  therefore,  that  obser 
vations  directed  to  this  object  can  be  made  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  and  least  exposed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  casual  and  temporary  disturbance.  We 
know  of  no  class  of  observations  deserving  more 
the  attention  of  voyagen ;  and  the  more  so,  as 
the  recent  results  of  Mr.  Caldecott  respecting  the 
temperature  of  the  soil  at  considerable  depths  in 
India,  have  brought  into  evidence  enormous  difl^ 
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enoes,  amounting  to  6^  between  the  mean  temper^ 
ehtms  of  the  earth  and  air  at  the  tame  spot. 
Such  might  indeed  haye  been  expected  on  a  eaie- 
ful  eonsideiation  as  to  the  difi^irent  agendes  of 
wind  and  rain  on  the  one  hand,  and  solar  and  noe- 
tomal  radiation  on  the  other,  in  detennining  the 
reepeotiTe  averages,  bat  they  stand  in  striking  eon- 
tradiction  to  the  generally  received  opinion  of  the 
necessary  equality  between  the  two  means  in  que»> 
tion.  It  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  M.  de  Hum- 
boldt, when  stating  this  opinion,  (p.  106,  Tr.,)  and 
the  practical  application  of  it  recommended  by 
Boossingault,  expresses  himself  with  hesitation, 
if  not  with  doubt  on  its  snbject. 

The  power  of  magnetism,  and  the  polarity  of 
the  magnetic  needle,  appear  to  have  been  known 
to  the  Chinese  from  the  most  remote  antiqaity. 
Extracted  ftom  the  annals  of  Se^ma^disian,  a  CfaK 
nese  historian  cotemporary  with  the  destruction 
of  the  fiactrian  empire  by  Mithridates  I.,  we  find 
the  following  extraordinary  relation.  "  The  em- 
peror Tching-wang  (1110  years  before  our  era) 
presented  to  the  ambassadors  of  Tong*king  and 
Cochin  China,  who  dreaded  the  loss  of  their  way 
back  to  their  own  country,  five  magnetic  cars, 
which  pointed  out  the  south  by  means  of  the  mov>- 
ing  arm  of  a  Uttle  figure  covered  with  a  vest  of 
feathers."  To  each  of  these  cars,  too,  a  hodons- 
eter,  marking  the  distances  traversed  by  strokes  on 
m  beU,  was  attached,  so  as  to  establish  a  complete 
dead  reckoning.  (Humboldt,  Asie  Centrale,  xlL; 
Kosmos,  171.)  Such  inventions,  we  cannot  but 
observe,  are  not  the  creation  of  a  few  years,  or  m 
few  generations.  They  presuppose  long  centuries 
of  previous  civiliiation,  and  tlutt  too  ''  at  an  epoch 
cotemporary  with  Codrus  and  the  return  of  the 
Heradides  to  the  Peleponnesus"— the  obscune 
dawn  of  European  history !  Even  the  declina- 
tion of  the  needle,  or  its  deviation  from  the  true 
meridian,  was  known  to  this  extraordinary  people 
mt  the  epoch  in  question. 

Two  views  oif  terrestrial  magnetism  may  be 
taken.  The  one  is  that  which  makes  the  earth 
itself,  or  a  large  portion  of  the  substance  of -it, 
intrinsically  magnetic  in  that  sense  in  which  a 
loadstone  is  so.  This  vi^w  (which  is  at  lA 
events  general,  and  but  fot  the  secular  variations  of 
the  magnetic  curves,  would  be  even  now  perhaps 
the  best  which  could  be  taken,)  is  vindicated  by 
M.  de  Humboldt  to  our  admirable  countrjrman 
Oilbert,  whose  ideas  were,  in  all  physical  matters, 
fer  in  advance  of  his  age  (note  143.)  It  was  the 
knowledge  of  these  variations  whidk  led  Halley 
to  the  formation  of  his  wild  as  well  as  inadequate 
theory  of  an  internal  globe  revolving  within  the 
external  shell  of  the  earth.  If  the  mass  of  the 
globe  be  magnetic  in  the  sense  of  the  loadstone, 
it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  the  local  distribu- 
tion of  magnetic  power  on  its  surfiice  should  be 
otherwise  than  permanent.  That  it  is  not  so — 
that  the  magnetic  curves,  one  and  all,  are  in  a 
continaal  state  of  slow  bat  regular  change,  sweep- 
ing round  upon  the  two  hemispheres  in  contrary 
d^ections,  (by  which  very  act  their  forms  are  un- 


dergoing  eontiaual  modifioation,)  we  cannot  help 
receiving  as  an  indication  that  the  seat  of  the 
earth's  magnetism,  if  not  entirely  atmospheric,  is 
at  least  so  far  superficial  as  to  be  subject  to  a  large 
amount  of  external  influence ;  seeing  that  they 
bear  relation  neither  to  any  fixed  lines  in  the  globe 
itself  on  the  one  hand,  nor  to  any  deteiminate 
directions  in  external  space  on  the  other.  The 
explanation  of  these  seculsr  variations  is  perhaps 
the  obscurest  problem  which  the  '*  Physique  da 
Globe"  has  yet  oflfored  for  solution  ;  and  its  sohi- 
tion,  when  Imown,  cannot  fail  to  earry  with  it  the 
explanation  of  every  other  part  of  the  phenomena. 
Meanwhile  it  is  certain  that  the  phcenomena  of 
iStuB  magnetic  needle,  and  its  direction  at  each  poin 
of  the  surface,  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  im 
itated  on  an  artificial  globe,  by  passing  round  it  er 
the  sorfhoe  a  due  system  of  eleotronnagnetic  cur 
rents.  This  was  actually  done  by  the  late  Pro 
feasor  Barkyw.  To  a  slowly  and  secularly  varitt 
bie  system  of  electrie  currents,  therefore,  whether 
atmospheric  or  terrestrial,  all  probability  refers  ns 
as  the  cause  of  the  earth's  magnetism.  And 
here  we  are  brought  to  a  stand,  not  only  by  the 
very  imperfbct  state  of  our  knowledge  in  rc«pect 
of  atmospheric  electricity,  of  all  the  branches  of 
meteorology  the  least  advanced ;  but  also  by  our 
ignorance  of  the  actual  forms  of  the  magnetie 
curves  over  many  and  extensive  regions  of  the 
earth,  to  say  nothing  of  their  seeuhur  changes. 
This  blank  area,  however,  is  happily  diminishing 
rapidljT  under  the  pressure  of  surveys  set  on  foot 
in  pursuance  of  that  noble  plan  of  co<^)erative 
magnetic  research  whidi  (thanks  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  M.  de  HumboMt's  powerful  recommendm 
tion)  has  been  adopted  and  acted  on  by  our  own 
and  other  governments  upon  a  scale  and  with  a 
sequence  and  energy  to  which  no  age  has  fur- 
nished a  panllel.  Within  the  interval,  short  of  ten 
years,  shioe  the  adoption  of  this  system,  the  whole 
area  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean  has  been  added  to  the 
domain  of  exact  magnetic  knowledge  by  the  ex- 
pedition under  Sir  James  C.  Ross,  and  by  the  sub- 
sequent survey  of  Lieutenants  Moore  and  Clerk. 
British  North  America  has  become  in  like  manner 
known  ground  by  the  survey  of  Lieutenant  Lefiroy, 
to  which  has  been,  or  is  in  the  course  of  being, 
added,  that  of  the  United  States  by  Locke,  Loomis, 
Bache,  and  other  able  and  mdefkUgable  observers. 
The  expedition  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  speedily, 
vre  trust,  to  return  crowned  with  merited  success, 
taken  in  conjimetion  with  the  survey  of  Hudson 
Bay,  accomf^ished  in  the  course  of  last  summer 
by  Lieutenant  Moors,  will  complete  our  knowledge 
of  the  northern  eoast,  and  give  to  the  continent  of 
North  America  its  due  significance  on  the  mag- 
netic chart  of  the  globe.  Nor  are  these  the  whde, 
or  anything  like  the  whole,  of  the  acquisitions  re- 
cently made  and  still  making  in  this  direction, 
which,  however,  our  limits  will  not  permit  tis 
further  to  dilate  on,  or  to  give  their  merited  tribute 
of  applause  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the 
able  editor  of  the  work  before  us,  in  deducing 
firom  the  vast  mass  of  observations  thus  continu- 
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ally  poaring  in,  the  true  forms  of  the  magnetie 
eurres,  and  in  partiouhor  of  the  isodynamic  linee 
and  ovab  which,  although  the  last  he  received  iqto 
the  list  of  magnetic  elements,  have  proved  the 
naost  interesting  and  important  of  any.  The  ser- 
vioe  thus  rendered  to  magnetic  scienee,  it  is  in  fact 
impossible  to  oyera|^reciate. 

Whatever  idea  we  may  form  of  the  greater  and 
more  regular  magnetic  system  of  our  globe,  there 
oan  luurdly  remain  a  doubt  as  to  the  reference  of 
the  diurnal  and  annual  periodic  fluctuations  of  the 
magnetic  elements  to  electric  currents  in  the  earth 
or  atmosphere  caused  by  solar  excitement.  Nor 
can  there  be  any  hesitation  in  referring  to  sudden 
and  violent  disturbances  of  electrical  equilibrium, 
firom  whatever  cause  arising,  those  mysterious 
phenomena  to  which  M.  de  Humboldt  (the  first  to 
observe,  or  at  least  strongly  to  draw  attention  to 
them)  has  given  the  expressive  name  of  mag- 
netic storms,  and  in  which  the  needle  is  agitated 
simultaneously  over  vast  regions,  whole  continents, 
nay,  even  in  some  oases,  over  the  whole  sufface  of 
the  globe.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  on  rec- 
ord is  that  of  the  94th  and  26th  of  September, 
1641,  which  was  observed  at  Toronto,  in  Canada, 
at  Prague,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  at  Van 
Diemen>  Land,  and  at  Macao.  And  here  we 
cannot  omit  to  notice  the  very  remarkable  coinci- 
dence of  date  between  this  and  a  great  and  ex- 
traordinary disturbance,  which  has  quite  recently 
been  observed  at  Toronto,  and  of  which  the  ac- 
count by  Lieutenant  Lefroy  is  before  us.  The 
range  of  the  needle,  in  respect  of  horizontal  direc- 
tion, on  this  occasion  exceeded  4^,  and  the  fluctu- 
ation in  respect  of  horizontal  intensity  surpassed  a 
twentieth  part  of  its  total  amount.  Now  this  dis- 
turbance (which  was  observed  at  Greenwich, 
though  to  not  quite  so  great  an  extent)  also  took 
[Jaoe  on  the  24th  of  September  !  A  coincidence 
of  this  kind,  should  it  be  repeated,  like  that  of 
the  meteoric  showers,  would  lead  us  irresistibly, 
and  as  an  instantia  hidfera^  to  look  outwards,  into 
the  planetary  spaces,  for  the  cause  of  these  singu- 
lar phenomena. 

Intimately  connected  with  these  irregular  mag- 
netic dbtuihancee,  and  characterized  by  M.  de 
Humboldt  as  the  final  discharge  which  restores  the 
magneto-electric  equilibrium,  wrought  to  a  dimax 
of  tension  during  their  continnaace,  is  the  aurora 
or  polar  light.  Of  one  variety  of  this  superi) 
phenomenon,  that  which  consists  in  luminous  beuns 
and  dancing  streamers,  terminating  in  a  oorona 
round  the  place  of  the  elevated  magnetic  pole,  he 
gives  a  most  picturesque  and  beautiful  description. 
The  other,  rarer,  and  less  vivid  in  its  phases,  but 
perhaps  in  some  respects  even  more  interesting ; 
that  which  oonsistB  in  quiet  luminous  masses, 
either  insulated  or  formmg  more  or  less  regular 
arches  transverse  to  the  magnetic  meridian,  and 
drafting  constantly  with  a  slow  and  steady  move- 
ment southward,  he  passes  in  silence.  In  both  we 
leoognize,  by  many  indications,  the  presence  of 
matter  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
rendered  luminous  by  tho  passage  of  electricity, 
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but  difiering  in  the  two  cases  in  the  mode  of  its 
arrangement,  and  periiaps,  too,  in  elevation  ;  the 
arrangement  in  the  former  being  in  lines  parallel 
to  the  dipping  needle  ;  in  the  other  sometimes  in 
amori^ns  masbes,  at  others  with  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  a  transverse  position.  Is  it  possible  that 
the  distinction  between  the  magnetic  and  diamag- 
netio  forms  of  matter,  brought  to  light  by  Farft- 
day's  late  resean^es,  may  play  a  part  in  these 
arrangements  t 

The  height  of  the  auroral  phenomena  has  been 
a  subject  of  very  varying  estimation,  and  if  we  al- 
low that,  as  M.  de  Humboldt  expresses  it,  *'  every 
observer  sees  his  own  aurora  as  certainly  as  he  sees 
his  own  rainbow,"  it  must  be  evident  that  no  par- 
allactic mode  of  determining  its  height  is  practica- 
ble. This,  however,  applies  only  to  the  first  of 
the  above-mentioned  species  of  aurora,  where,  firom 
the  number  and  rapid  coruscations  of  the  streamers, 
no  one  can  be  individualized  and  definitely  fixed. 
The  luminous  masses  and  transverse  arcs  of  the 
other  variety  have  assuredly  an  optical  reality — 
are  objects,  and  ct^le  of  berog  seen  in  their  true 
geometrical  places  by  any  number  of  spectators  at 
once.  It  is  impossible,  in  short,  that  a  body  of 
light,  steady  enough  to  be  definitely  referred  by 
one  observer  to  one  gben  direction  in  spaee,  and 
by  another  to  another  at  the  same  instant,  should 
not  have  an  objective  locality.  The  arcs  of  Octo- 
ber 17, 1819,  and  March  29, 1826,  whose  heights, 
as  calculated  by  Dalton  from  very  positive  data,' 
appear  to  have  been  nearly  equal,  (100 — 110* 
iniles,)  were  oertunly  in  this  predicament ;  nor  do 
we  consider  his  conclusions  as  at  all  shaken  by  the 
objections  adranced  against  them  by  Dr.  Farquhar- 
son.  .On  the  other  hand,  M.  de  Hamboldt  appears 
disposed  to  doubt  the  reality  of  auroral  streamers 
having  been  seen  below  the  clouds ;  hot  on  this 
head  the  observations  of  the  last  named  exeellen 
observer  on  the  anroia  of  February  24,  1842,  are 
so  positive  and  circumstantial,  as  to  leave  no  room 
for  doubt.  The  crackling  or  hissing  sound,  re- 
ported to  accompany  their  displays  in  high  latitudes, 
he  considers  as  altogether  apocryphal.  It  is  not 
among  the  least  puzzling  features  of  auroral 
phenomena,  that  although  so  intensely  magneto^ 
eleetrie  as  actually  to  irivrfere  with  the  free  trans^ 
mission  of  messages  along  the  electric  telegraph, 
experiments  made  during  their  continuance  with 
very  sensitive  eleetzomefers  have  hitherto  given 
only  negative  results,  sinoe,  during  the  finest  auro- 
ras, no  change  in  the  electric  tension  of  the  atmoe* 
phere  has  been  detected.     (Kosmos,  186,  Tr.) 

On  the  subject  of  earthquakes  and  volcanoes, 
those  great  manifestations  of  internal  tellnric  'ac- 
tivity, there  is  probably  no  geologist  now  living 
who  can  speak  so  largely  firom  personal  knowledge 
as  M.  de  Humboldt — who  has  had  such  opportu- 
nities of  studying  their  phenomena  in  that  region 
of  the  globe  where  they  are  habitually  developed 
on  the  grandest  and  most  terrific  scalo,  as  an  eye- 
witness, or  by  diligent  and  immediate  inquiry  on 
spots  the  recent  scenes  of  some  of  the  greatest 
catastrophes  on  record.     The  tremendous  convul- 
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nont  which,  in  1707,  destroyed  Riobamba,  with 
the  loss  of  between  30  and  40,000  lives  in  a  few 
minutes,  with  "  a  sudden  and  mine-like  explosion, 
a  Tertioal  action  from  below  upwards,"  which 
hurled  the  corpses  of  many  of  the  unfortunate 
sufl^rers  several  hundred  feet  in  height  on  a  neigh- 
boring mountain,  and  across  a  river,  took  place 
only  three  years  before  his  arrival  in  Quito,  the 
city  lying  still  in  ruins,  and  every  particular,  of 
course,  vividly  firesh  in  the  recollection  of  the  sur- 
vivors. The  catastrophe  which  destroyed  Cumana 
took  place  in  the  same  year.  The  personal  nar- 
rative of  his  travels  has  made  us  familiar  with  the 
volcanoes  of  Quito,  Mexico,  and  Chili,  and  given 
to  the  names  of  Cotopaxi,  Pichincha,  Tunguragua, 
and  Jorullo,  a  terrible,  yet  fascinating,  celebrity. 
With  his  extraordinary  account  of  the  last-named 
volcano,  with  its  Malpais  and  Homitos,  there  are 
probably  few  of  our  readers  unacquainted. 

We  shall  not  enter  hare  into  any  of  the  specu- 
latbns  current  among  geologists  which  have  for 
their  object  to  render  an  account  of  the  ultimate 
origin  of  earthquakes,  and  the  immediate  seat  of 
their  first  impulse.  It  is  to  their  propagation  along 
the  superficial  strata,  and  especially  with  the  mode 
in  which  that  propagation  is  dynamically  efifected, 
that  inquiry  can  be  most  usefully,  because  aiost 
effectively,  directed.  Every  one,  indeed,  is  agreed 
that  it  is  in  some  sense  undulatory ;  but  probably 
no  two  geologists  have  hitherto  exactly  agreed  as 
to  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  to  be  taken ; 
whether,  for  instance,  the  undulation  be  analogous 
to  that  of  a  fluid  surfece,  or  of  a  stretdied  sheet, 
or,  lastly,  to  that  by  which  waves  are  propagated 
through  elastic  media  in  the  conveyance  of  sound 
and  Ught,  via.,  not  by  lateral  tension  or  by  gravity, 
but  by  the  direct  elastic  action  of  the  particles  on 
each  other.  It  is  here  that  experience  figonishes  us 
with  an  unequivocal  indication  in  the  recorded  veloo- 
ity  of  their  propagation,  estimated  by  M.  de  Hum- 
boldt at  twenty-eight  geographical  mUes  per  minute, 
which,  however,  ii  probably  underrated,  and  whidi, 
at  any  rate,  exceeds  double  that  of  sound ;  a  ve- 
locity, as  Mr.  Mallet  has  justly  remarked,  in  a  pa- 
per read  before  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  1846, 
inoompatible  with  any  imaginable  mode  of  propa- 
gation but  that  last  alluded  to.  This  is,  accord- 
ingly, the  view  of  the  subject  which  Mr.  Mallet 
adopts,  and  which,  on  the  whole,  appears  to  ren- 
der a  dear,  intelligible  account  of  many  of  the 
apparently  boarre  and  caprieioos  phenomena  with 
vrhich  the  records  of  these  events  abound ;  sudi, 
for  exam[de,  as  the  reversal  of  the  stones  of  a  pave- 
ment, and  the'  twisted  obelisks  of  Stephano  del 
Borico  by  the  Calabrian  earthquake;  the  eoofuaioa 
of  fields  and  boundaries ;  wad  the  strangdy  irreg- 
ular intermixture  of  lines  of  violent  action  with 
others  of  comparative  repose,  resulting  from 
nodal  intersections  and  interferences  of  shocks  arriv- 
ing at  the  same  point  from  dififorent  origins  or  by 
routes  of  dififerent  lengths.  Such  interferences, 
we  mnst  observe,  are  expressly  indk»ted  by  M. 
Humboldt,  (p.  199,)  as  iMulting  from  intersecting 


earthquake  waves,  "  as  in  intenecting  waves  of 
sound ;"  adding,  moveovef— 

"  The  magnitude  of  the  waves  propagated  in  the 
crust  of  the  earth  will  be  increased  at  the  surfeoe, 
according  to  the  general  law  of  mechanics  by  whidi 
vibrations  transmitted  in  elastic  bodies  have  a  ten* 
dency  to  detach  the  superficial  strata." 

What  may  be  the  mechanical  law  here  aOuded 
to  we  know  not.  Probably  the  scaling  off  of 
brittle  coatings  from  hard  bodies  by  a  blow.  But 
we  cannot  help  aupposing  the  true  mode  of  earth- 
quake propagation  (by  waves  of  elastic  compres- 
sion) to  have  been  apprehended  with  very  consid- 
erable distinctness  in  penning  this  passage,  though 
not  seized  and  worked  out,  as  it  might  have  been, 
into  a  regular  theory.  We  will  only  notice^  in 
further  illustration  of  the  explanatory  power  of  this 
mode  of  conceiving  the  matter*  the  fSMolity  with 
which  the  singular  effect  of  vorticose  motion  is 
accounted  for  by  the  crossing  of  two  waves  of 
horizontal  vibration,  which,  as  in  the  theory  of  the 
circular  polarization  of  light,  compound,  at  their 
point  of  intersection,  a  rotary  movement. 

That  a  theory  so  simple,  and,  we  may  add,  so 
obvious,  has  not  been  earlier  propounded  and  re- 
ceived, can-only  be  accounted  for  by  the  vast  scale 
of  the  phenomena  and  the  amplitude  of  the  earth- 
quake wave,  which  causes  the  wave  itself,  as  **  an 
advancing  form,"  to  escape  notice,  and  the  moko- 
ular  motions  only  by  which  it  is  propagated  to  be 
perceived.  For  in  this  theory  we  are  to  bear  in 
mind  that  man  and  his  works  are  but,  in  respect 
of  these  gigantic  movements,  what  the  sand  spread 
by  Chladni  on  one  of  his  vibrating  plates  is  to  the 
sonorous  vibration  it  furnishes  the  means  of  exam- 
ining. 

What  the  auroral  discharge  is  to  the  "  mag- 
netic storm,'*  in  M.  de  Humboldt's  view  of  that 
phenomenon,  and,  as  appears  to  us,  with  &r  more 
correctness,  the  volcano  in  eruption  is  to  the  earth- 
quake—the relief  of  tension  and  the  restoration  of 
equilibrium.  Innumerable  instancea  of  this  con- 
nection might  be  adduced,  but  the  subject  is  rather 
trite,  and  our  limits  begin  to  warn  us  that  we  have 
yet  a  vride  extent  of  ground  to  travel  over,  and  we 
must  therefore  pass  over,  not  without  regret,  the 
evidences  of  diminishing  vdcanic  aoticm  afforded 
by  the  phenomena  of  Sol&terras  and  hot  springs, 
as  well  as  those  of  interior  heat  generally,  as  man- 
ifested in  the  oontmued  ejection  of  carburetted 
hydrogen,  of  which  See-tchuan,  in  China,  and 
Fredonia,  in  New  York,  ofibr  U»e  most  striking 
exaiiq>lee ;  as  well  as  those  of  carbonic  add  which, 
in  many  parts  of  Germany  and  on  the  Rhine, 
'<  indicate  the  last  remains  of  volcanic  activity  in 
and  near  its  ancient  fodi  in  an  earlier  state  of  the 
globe." 

In  the  '<  Geological  Description  of  the  Earth's 
Crust,"  two  distinct  classifications  or  arrangements 
are  followed,  which,  perhaps,  we  can  hardly  better 
characterize  in  contrast  vrith  each  other  than  as 
genetic  and  historical.     The  former  is  in  conso' 
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maoe  widi  th«t  Tiew  of  superposed  OMwJitigiii 
whieh  we  have  taken  of  geological  pfaenomeoa  ia 
general.  It  refeia  itself  to  the  presumed  origin, 
and  not  to  the  historicd  order  of  the  matters  clas- 
sified. This  would  naturally  divide  the  rooks  of 
which  the  earth's  omst  is  composed  into  two  orders : 
entbgenous,  having  their  origin  from  the  internal 
activity  of  the  earth ;  and  egogenous^  arising  from 
the  degradation  of  continents  hy  external  force, 
and  their  reconstruction  in  new  localities  by  aque- 
ous deposition.  But  these  causes  being  in  perpet- 
ual sad  simultaneous  action,  it  beoomes  necessary 
to  admit  two  other  members  into  this  general  clas- 
sification, in  whose  formation  as  they  exist  at  pres- 
ent both  orders  of  genetic  cause  have  had  a  share ; 
those  namely,  first,  in  which  deposited  rodcs  have 
been  altered  in  texture,  density,  and  miaeralogical 
characters  by  subterraneous  heat  either  slowly 
invading  them  by  conduction  firom  below,  or  sud- 
denly applied  by  eruptive  energy  &r(»ng  melted 
matter  into  contact  with  them,  and  introducing 
new  materials  into  their  composition  by  suUima- 
tion,  (as  in  the  view  taken  by  Yon  Buch  of  the 
dolomitic  limestone  of  the  Tyrol.)  The  second 
member  of  the  series  resulting  firom  the  ooDq>lex 
action  comprises  rocks  constructed  by  recementar 
tion  of  fragments  and  pulverised  matter,  whether 
produced  by  the  violence  of  eruptive  agency,  or  by 
the  slower  process  of  water  washing  and  the  action 
of  torrents  or  debacles.  Thus  we  have  at  length 
a  fourfold  division  of  the  materials  of  the  earth's 
exterior,  into  erupted,  sedimentary,  metamorphic, 
and  cooglomerato  rocks. 

In  subdividing  the  erupted  rocks  little  importance 
would  attach  to  oryctognostic  character,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  can  be  coonected  with  indications  of 
the  depth  from  which  they  may  have  been  erupted, 
the  soile  upon  which  their  expulsion  from  the 
bosom  of  the  earth  may  have  been  efifocted,  and 
the  state  of  fluidity  at  which  they  may  have  arrived 
at  the  surihce.  These  give  rise  to  a  system  of 
characters  partly  mineralogical  and  partly  geologi- 
cal, in  whieh  granite  and  sienite  stand  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  scale,  and  basalt  and  superficial  lavas 
at  the  upper,  while  porphyries,  greenstones,  ser- 
pentine, hypersthene  rock,  and  trachyte,  fill  up  the 
intermediatB  stages.  Some  particulars,  given  by 
M.  de  Humboldt,  respecting  the  superposition  of 
granite,  will  be  found  interesting,  virhen  we  recdr 
lect  at  how  comparatively  late  a  period  the  idea  of 
overlying  granite  was  considered  almost  to  amount 
to  a  contradiction  in  terms  : — 

"  In  the  valley  of  the  Irtysch,  between  Buebtar- 
minsk  and  U8tkameno|OTsk,  granite  covers  transi- 
tion slate  for  a  space  of  four  miles,  and  ^netrates 
hfrom  above  dowmoards  in  narrow  brandimg  veins, 
having  wedge-shaped  terminations.  *  *  *  As  gran- 
ite covers  argillaceous  schists  in  Siberia  and  in  the 
Departement  de  Finisterre,  (Be  de  Mihau,)  so  does 
it  cover  oolitic  limestone  in  the  mountains  of  Oisons, 
(Fermonto,)  and  cdenite  and  chalk  in  Saxony  near 
Weinbohla." 

To  these  instances  we  may  add  the  valley  of 
Lavis,  in  the  Tyrol,  near  Predazzo,  where  it  over- 


lies dolomite.  The  true  reason  for  the  rarity  of 
these  granite  superpositions  is  doubtless  to  be 
sought  in  the  very  slight  degree  of  fluidity  of  the 
upper  portions  of  the  unheaved  masses,  and  their 
vast  thickness,  which  permits  but  rare  opportuni- 
ties for  escape  of  the  more  liquid  matter  from 
bdow.  A  beautiful  granite  dyke  is  seen  intersect- 
ing granite  perfectly  similar,  and  no  doubt  neariy 
cotemporaaeous,  on  the  summit  of  the  Pearl  Rock 
near  Stellenbosch  in  South  Africa,  as  if  the  fis- 
sured rook  had  been  reeemented  in  the  very  act  of 
rising  by  an  upward  injection,  which  in  cooling  has 
arranged  itself  in  parallel  layers,  nearly  at  righi- 
angies  to  the  general  direction  of  the  vein. 

Sedimentary  rocks  are  necessarily  classified  ac- 
cording to  their  geological  order  of  superposition, 
sad  are  made  to  consist  of — 1.  Argillaceous 
schists  of  the  trsnsitioo  series,  including  the  Silu* 
rian  and  Devonian  formations;  d.  Carboniferous 
deposits ;  3.  Limestones ;  4.  T^vertin ;  6.  Infu- 
sorial masses.  From  this  series  M.  de  Humboldt 
exdudes  all  purely  mechanical  deposits  of  sand  and 
detritus,  regarding  them  as  in  strictness  belonging 
to  the  conglomerate  division.  The  abundance  of 
limestones  in  the  latter  portions  of  this  series  he 
considers  as  a  result  of  the  decreasing  heat  of  the 
superficial  waters  allowing  of  their  absorbing  car- 
bonic acid  from  an  atmoq>here  overcharged  with 
that  element.* 

The  process  of  metamorphism  (a  term  first  intro- 
duced into  geology,  we  believe,  by  LyeU)  is  very 
obscure.  That  electrical  action  is  often  concerned 
in  it,  we  can  hardly  doubt.  The  portion  of  M.  de 
Humboldt's  work  which  treats  of  it  is  full  of  inter- 
est, but  vre  cannot  afibrd  room  for  remark  or  ex- 
tract, further  than  to  notice  the  singular  difficulties 
which  beset  any  geological  account  of  the  vast 
beds  of  pure  quartz,  from  ieveti  to  eight  thousand 
feet  in  tMekneUy  characteristic  ^  the  Andes  of 
South  America.  In  the  older  Plutonic  theories, 
indeed,  these  would  be  easily  dealt  with.  Modem 
speculation,  however,  is  scarcely  hardy  enough  to 
draw  so  largely  on  internal  heat  as  would  be  neoes- 
sary  to  fiise  and  erupt  such  masses  of  so  intractap 
ble  a  substance.  Their  consolidation  from  sandy 
deposits  by  partial  fusion  under  the  transforming 
influence  of  adjacent  rodcs  (as  Muichison  proposes 
to  account  for  the  i^nomena  of  the  Caradoc  sand- 
stones) is  subject  to  hardly  less  difilculties.  The 
chemistry  of  long'^ontinued  heat  under  pressure, 
the  production  of  artificial  simple  minerals,  and  the 
imitation  of  metamorphic  changes  on  rocky  sub- 
stances, by  contact  with  heated  matter,  open  a 
field  of  inquiry  deserving  of  moie  cultivation  than 
it  has  hitherto  obtsined. 

The  same  reason  whidi  reDders  it  necessary  to 
limit  our  remarks  on  this  portion  of  the  subject  of 
geology,  compels  us  to  pass  over  enturely  the  view 
which  M.  de  Humboldt  takes  of  the  historica. 

*  The  exceeding  readiness  with  which  newly  precipi- 
tated carbonate  oflfnie  snbsidet  in  warm  water,  compared 
with  what  talces  place  in  oold^  espedally  when  oertaia 
saline  fubstances  are  present,  is  a  chemical  foct  which 
may  have  some  bearing  on  this  point. 
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department  of  that  soienoe,  and  the  order  of  suo- 
eeaeion  of  the  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life 
which  modem  geological  research  has  revealed  to 
at  as  the  deniiens*  of  our  planet  in  the  previous 
•tages  of  its  existence.  We  should  do  so  with 
extreme  regret,  (since  the  sketch  which  is  given, 
though  in  the  utmost  degree  condensed,  is  ar- 
ranged in  a  very  luminous  and  masterly  manner,) 
were  it  not  that,  although  ranking  high  as  a  geol- 
ogist, his  own  personal  contributions  to  that  science 
belong  rather  to  the  lithological  than  to  its  pal»- 
ontological  department ;  and  were  it  not  too  that 
an  extenaive  knowledge  of  the  main  features  of 
these  grand  disclosures  is  very  generally  diflfused 
in  this  country.  We  shall,  prefer,  therefore,  to 
devote  what  room  remains  to  us  to  those  subse- 
quent portions  of  his  work,  where  the  light  which 
he  directs  upon  them  is  mingled  with  many  and 
bright  rays  emanating  immediately  from  himself. 

Among  the  leading  features  of  that  part  of  the 
general  contemplation  of  nature  which  relates  to 
the  Physical  Giooraprt  of  our  globe  in  its  actual 
state,  we  must  regard,  first,  the  quantity  of  land 
raised  above  the  water ;  next,  the  configuration  of 
each  great  continental  mass  in  horizontal  extension 
and  vertical  elevation.  That  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
existing  land  has  been  so  raised,  M.  de  Humboldt 
regards  as  an  established  truth,  and  considers  a 
considerable  part  of  the  height  of  all  the  present 
continents  to  be  due  to  **  the  eruption  of  the  quart- 
zose  porphyry,  which  overthrew  with  violence  the 
first  great  terrestrial  Flora,  the  material  of  our  coal 
beds."  Previous  to  this,  the  portion  supporting 
land  vegetation  was  exclusively  insular ;  nor  was 
it  until  the  epoch  of  the  older  tertiary  formations 
that  the  great  continents  approached  to  their  pres- 
ent form  and  extent. 

The  ratio  of  sea  to  dry  land  is  stated  at  270  or 
5)80  to  100,  or  in  round  numbers  as  about  3  to  1, 
the  islands  amounting  to  one  twenty-third  of  the 
continental  masses.  As  regards  the  general  dis- 
tribution of  sea  and  land,  M.  de  Humboldt  confines 
himself  to  observing  that  the  northern  hemisphere 
contains  neariy  three  times  as  much  land  as 
the  southern,  and  the  eastern  (from  the  meridian 
of  Tenerifle)  far  more  than  the  western.  This 
mode  of  statement,  however,  conveys  a  much  less 
Hvely  and  distinct  impression  of  the  law  of  distri- 
bution than  the  division  (suggested  by  Colson, 
PhO.  Trans.  voL  xxxix.,  p.  dlO)  of  the  globe  into 
two  hemispheree,  a  terrene  and  u  aqueous  one,  the 
fbrmer  having  Great  Britain,  the  latter  her  anti- 
podes, for  its  vertex.*  In  fiM^  if  we  endeavor  to 
include  the  maximum  of  land  in  one  hemi^here, 
and  that  of  water  in  the  other,  according  to  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  gk>be,  we  shall  find  as 
the  centre  of  the  terrene  hemisphere  a  point  in  the 
south  of  England  somewhat  eastward  of  Falmouth. 
With  exception  of  the  tapering  termination  of 
South  America,  the  land  in  the  other  ii  wholly 
insular,  and  were  it  not  for  New  Holland,  its 
amount  would  be  quite  insignificant.     As  protu- 

*See  a  chart  of  the  two  hemiipheret  on  ths horizon  of 
Hughes.    London,  1839. 


beranoe  above  the  sea  level  indicates  comparatiT6 
levity,  axe  we  not  thence  entitled  to  conclude  the 
non-coincidence  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  our  globe 
with  its  centre  of  figure,  the  denser  portion  being 
situate  beneath  the  South  Pacific! 

On  the  general  form  of  the  land  we  find  some 
striking  remarks.  The  southern  terminations  of  the 
great  continental  masses  afi^  the  pyramidal  form, 
which  is  repeated  on  a  smaller  scale  in  the  penin- 
sulas of  India  and  Arabia,  &c.,  while  generally, 
prolonged  appendages,  both  to  the  northward  and 
southward,  afllect  a  meridional  direction.  Eastern 
and  western  coasts,  we  may  add,  are  for  the  most 
part  rounded,  though  the  eastern  occasionally  {ne- 
sent  instances  of  angular  forms,  as  Brazil  and 
Labrador  in  America,  Azania  (Adel)  in  Africa, 
Oman  in  southern  and  Tsdiutsdiki  in  northern 
Asia.  The  major  axis  of  the  Asiatic  continent  (to 
which  Europe  is  a  peninsula)  is  at  right  angles  to 
that  of  the  American ;  though  perhaps  South 
America  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  analogous  to 
Africa,  not  only  from  its  remarkable  similarity  of 
general  form,  but  also  from  the  singular  thread-like 
adhesion  of  each  to  its  neighboring  northern  mass. 
Were  these  threads  broken,  every  commercial 
relation,  and  almost  every  climate  of  the  civil- 
ized world,  would  undergo  the  most  remarkable 
changes. 

"  The  general  direction  of  the  land  of  Europe  is 
from  south-west  to  north-east,  and  is  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  of  the  great  fissures,  which  is  from 
north-west  to  sooth-east,  extending  from  the  mouths 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  through  the  Adriatic 
and  Red  Sea,  and  the  mounuin  system  of  Puschti- 
koh  in  Loristan,  and  terminating  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  This  rectangular  intersection  of  the  conti- 
nent in  the  direction  of  iu  principal  extent,  has 
powerfully  influenced  the  commercial  relations  of 
Europe  with  Asia  and  the  north  of  Africa,  as  well 
as  the  progress  of  civilization  on  the  formerly  more 
flourishing  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.*' 

M.  de  Humboldt  has  been  at  great  pains  to 
arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  mean  elevations  of 
the  chief'  continental  masses,  above  the  sea-level, 
which  (in  Eng^  feet)  he  states  as  follows.  For 
Europe  671  feet.  North  America  748,  Asia  1139, 
South  America  1151.  For  Africa  we  have  no 
suflteient  data.  '*  Laplace's  estimation  of  9078 
feet  (French)  as  the  mean  height  of  continenta,  is 
at  least  three  tiroes  too  great.  The  illustrious 
geometer  viras  conducted  to  this  erroneous  result 
by  hjrpothesis  as  to  the  mean  depth  of  the  sea," 
(note  360.)  The  chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  if  equably 
spread  over  France,  would  raise  its  surface  ac- 
cording to  his  estimate  115,  and  the  Alps  over 
Europe  31*3  English  feet.  The  former  of  these 
estimates  certainly  gives  us  a  greater  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  natural  barrier  between  France 
and  Spain,  than  any  ordinary  exaggeration  of 
language  or  poetical  description  would  do.  M.  de 
Humboldt  closes  this  part  of  his  subject  with  the 
following  comfortable  reflection  : — 

"Since  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Rosa,  SoraU, 
Blimani,  and  Chimborazo,  the  colossal  summits  of 
the  Alps  and  the  Andes,  are  considered  to  be  among 
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the  most  reoeot  eleyations,  we  aie  by  no  roaans  at 
Sbeny  to  aasome  that  the  opheaTiiig  foroea  have 
beeo'aubject  to  progresatre  diminatkHi.  On  the 
contrary,  all  geological  phenomena  indicate  alter- 
nate periods  of  actirity  and  repose.  The  quiet 
which  we  now  enjoy  is  only  apparent ;  the  trem- 
blings which  still  shake  the  surface,  in  erery  lati- 
tude and  ill  every  species  of  rook — the  progressiTo 
elcTation  of  Sweden,  and  the  appearance  of  new 
islands  of  eraptioa — are  hr  from  givinff  as  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  our  planet  has  reached  a  pe- 
riod of  final  repoee." 

The  phenomena  of  Ae  ocean  may  be  considered 
with  reference  to  its  depth,  temperature,  density, 
and  to  its  motions  as  a^tated  by  waves,  tides,  and 
currents.  With  respect  to  its  depth,  except  near 
shores  and  in  frequented  tracks,  we  know  almost 
nothing.  Theoretical  considerations  indicate  a 
mean  depth  of  "  a  small  fraction  of  the  ellipticity 
of  the  earth,"  which  can  hardly  be  interpreted  at 
more  than  four  or  &y^i  miles.  Ross  sounded  (in 
16^  3'  south,  23^  14'  west)  without  finding  bottom 
at  27,600  feet,  (about  &fe  miles  and  a  quarter,) 
which  is  the  greatest  depth  yet  attained. 

As  regards  the  temperature  of  the  ocean,  the 
observations  of  Kotxebue  in  his  Toyage  round  the 
world  appear  first  to  haye  indicated,  those  of  Beechey 
in  his  voyage  to  the  Pacific  to  have  (so  far  as  they 
go)  supported,  and  those  of  Sir  James  C.  Ross  in 
his  recent  Antartic  voyage  to  have  established  al- 
most beyond  a  doubt,  the  extraordinary  fkct  that 
the  deep  sea  water,  below  a  certain  level  detei^ 
mined  by  the  latitude,  is  of  one  invariable  temper- 
ature throughout  the  globe,  and  that  temperature  a 
very  low  one,  the  calculations  of  Lens,  founded  on 
Kotzebue*s  results,  giving  36^  Fahr.,  and  those  of 
Roes  39^*5.  The  depth  at  which  this  temperature 
is  attained,  according  to  the  latter  authority,  is  7200 
feet  at  the  equator,  diminishing  to  56^  26'  south 
latitude  where  it  attains  the  surface,  and  the  sea 
is  of  equable  temperature  at  all  depths.  Thence 
again  the  upper  surface  of  this  uniform  substratum 
descends  as  the  latitude  increases,  and  at  70^  has 
already  attained  a  depth  of  4500  feet.  Similar 
phenomena  would  appear  to  occur  in  proceeding 
from  the  equator  northward,  the  circle  of  constant 
temperature  being  repeated  neariy  in  the  same  kt- 
ttude.  Thus  the  ocean  is  divided  into  three  great 
regions,  two  polar  basins  in  which  the  surface 
temperature  is  below,  and  one  medial  lone  in  which 
it  is  above  39^*6,  being  80**  at  the  equator,  and  at 
the  poles  of  course  the  freezing  point  of  sea  water. 
It  will  be  very  readily  understood  that  in  this  state- 
ment there  is  nothing  repugnant  to  hydrostatical 
laws,  the  compressibility  of  water  insuring  an  in- 
crease of  density  in  descending  within  much  wider 
limits  of  temperature  than  here  contemplated. 

The  physical  consequences  of  this  great  law, 
sboulfi  it  be  found  completely  Terified  by  further 
research,  are  in  the  last  degree  important  One 
of  them,  noticed  by  Ross,  is,  *'  that  the  internal 
heat  of  the  earth  exercises  no  influence  upon  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  ocean,"  a  conclusion  not 
wry  eaey  to  reconcile  with  the  theory  of  central  heat 
itielff  or  at  least  with  its  regohir  distribution. 


Another  is  the  complete  destruction  of  the  notioB 
of  submarine  currents  setting  ftom  the  poles  towards 
the  equator,  caused  by  the  sobaideoce  of  cold  water 
in  high  latitudes.  On  the  contrary,  the  actual  dis- 
position of  things  would  necessitate  a  constant  «tf- 
perfidal  flow  of  cold  water  from  the  poles  towards  '  « 
the  equator,  and  of  warm  from  the  equator  towards 
the  poles,  in  abatement  of  the  polar  and  equatorial 
excesses  of  level ;  a  mingling  of  these  overflowa 
on  or  about  the  parallels  of  latitude  where  the 
mean  temperature  is  found ;  and  their  descent 
there  in  maintenance  of  a  continual,  but  merely 
superficial  triple  system  of  ciroulation.  If  any 
deep-sea  currents  could  arise  at  all  from  such  a 
state  of  temperature,  it  must  be  in  consequence  of 
the  descent  of  water  rendered  Salter  by  ev^wntioo 
at  the  tropics,  unless  indeed  (as  is  conceivaUe)  the 
circulation  of  salt  as  well  as  of  heat  should  be  also 
confined  to  the  superficial  strata.  Enough,  how- 
ever, of  these  considerations,  which  are  leading  us 
astray  from  eur  guide. 

M.  de  Humboldt  passes  yery  cursorily  over  the 
vast  and  complex  subject  of  the  tides,  into  the 
somewhat  flagging  interest  of  which  a  fresh  vital- 
ity has  been  of  late  years  infused  by  the  striking 
researches  of  Whewell  mto  the  laws  of  propagation 
of  the  tide  wave,  which  he  has  taken  up  as  a  mat- 
ter of  inductive  inquiry  ;  thereby  exchanging  the 
slow  and  arduous  struggle  of  the  geometer  with 
almost  insuperable  obstacles,  for  the  animatmg 
pursuit  of  practical  laws.  The  elaborate  inquiri9« 
of  Airy  also  into  the  combined  theory  and  praetiod 
of  tide  observation,  have  added  to  this  revivmg 
interest,  and  their  joint  labors  have  made  this  part 
of  the  Newtonian  doctrine  once  more  an  English 
subject,  which  it  had  long  weU  nigh  ceased  to  be. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  great  ocean  currents  lesultp 
ing  from  the  general  set  of  the  trade  winds  and  the 
friction  of  the  tide  wave  on  the  bed  of  the  ocean, 
(adopting  Weber's  view  of  undulatory  motion,)  are 
described  with  much  spirit.  The  great  current  of 
the  gulf  stream,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the 
genial  warmth  of  our  south-western  coast,  is  one 
result  of  this  movement,  and  is  too  well  known  by 
the  descriptions  of  all  voyagere,  and  the  elaborate 
researches  of  Rennell,  to  require  notice  here.  Not 
so  the  counterpart  of  this  current  in  the  South 
Pacific,  first  brought  into  notice  by  M.  de  Hum- 
boldt in  1802.  "niis  current  drifU  the  cold  water 
of  the  South  Seas  along  the  western  coast  of  South 
America,  as  far  as  the  extreme  north-westeriy 
projection  of  that  coast,  where  it  is  suddenly  de- 
flected outwards  in  a  due  west  direction  into  the 
open  ocean,  and  there  ultimately  lost.  At  this 
point  its  waten  are  nearly  24^  Fahr.  colder  than 
those  of  the  general  surroundmg  ocean,  and  so 
sharply  marked  is  its  course,  that  a  ahip  sailing 
northwards  passes  quite  suddenly  from  cold  into 
hot  water. 

As  the  scene  of  a  wonderfully  diversified  and 
exuberant  life,  both  Tegetable  and  animal,  but 
especially  the  latter,  the  ocean  also  claims  our 
attention.  To  say  nothing  of  those  colossal  forms 
which,  divested  by  the  buoyancy  of  Ihe  mediumrin 
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which  they  sabsist,  of  the  incumbrance  of  wmghtj 
are  left  free  to  exert  the  whole  of  their  giant  power 
to  oreroome  its  renstance,  we  find  in  the  minnter 
forms  of  animal  existence  an  unbounded  field  of 
admiring  contemplation. 

**The  application  of  the  microscope  increases 
still  further  our  impression  of  the  profusion  of  or- 
ganic life  which  pervades  the  recesses  of  the  ocean, 
since  throuffhout  its  mass  we  find  animal  existence, 
and  at  depUis  exceeding  the  height  of  our  loftiest 
mountains  the  strata  of  water  are  aUve  with  poyl- 
gastric  worms,  cydide  and  ophrydine.  Here 
swarm  countless  hosts  of  minute  luminiferous  ani- 
mals, mammaria,  Crustacea,  peridinea,  and  ciliated 
nereides,  which,  when  attracted  to  the  surface  by 
peculiar  conditions  of  weather,  conrert  every  wave 
mto  a  erest  of  light  The  abundance  of  these  mi- 
nute creatures,  and  of  the  animal  matter  supplied 
by  their  rapid  decomposition  is  such  that  the  sea- 
water  itself  becomes  a  nutritious  fluid  to  many  of 
the  larger  inhabitants  of  the  ocean.  If  all  this  rich- 
ness and  variety  of  life*'^* 

M.  be  Humboldt  goes  on  to  add,  in  that  vein  of 
thoughtful  poesy  in  which  he  indulges  in  several 
parts  of  this  work,  and  to  which,  in  truth,  it  owes 
much  of  its  charm, 

*'  —containing  some  highly  orffanized  and  beauti- 
ful forms,  is  well  fitted  to  afibrd,  not  only  an  inter- 
esting study,  but  also  a  pleasing  excitement  to  the 
fancy ;  the  imagination  ii  yet  more  deeply,  I  might 
say,  more  solemnly,  moved  bv  the  impression  of 
the  boundless  and  immeasurable  which  every  sea 
voyage  affiirds.  He  who,  awakened  to  the  inwaid 
exercise  of  thought,  delights  to  build  up  an  inner 
world  in  his  own  spirit,  fills  the  wide  horizon  of 
the  open  sea  with  the  sublime  idea  of  the  infinite ; 
his  eye  dwells  especially  on  the  distant  line  where 
air  and  water  join,  and  where  stars  arise  and  set  in 
ever  renewed  alternation.  In  such  contemplations 
there  mingles,  as  in  all  human  joy,  a  breath  of  sad- 
ness and  longing." 

As  the  sea,  no  doubt,  hol^  in  solution  some 
small  proportion  of  every  soluble  body  in  nature, 
so,  besides  the  two  great  chemical  elements  of 
which  dry  air  consists,  and  its  variable  constituent 
of  aqueous  vapor,  there  is  probably  no  vaporiiable 
body  of  which  the  atmosphere  does  not  contain 
some  trace.  And  from  what  we  know  of  the 
influential  part  played  in  the  economy  of  nature 
by  one  or  two  of  these  subordinate  constituents,  we 
can  hardly  doubt  that  others,  whose  presence  has 
not  hitherto  been  actually  detected  by  analysis, 
haVe  functions  of  high  importance  assigned  to 
them  in  that  economy.  On  the  carbonic  acid  whidi 
constitutes  less  than  the  two  thousandth  part  of  the 
atmosphere,  all  vegetation  depends  for  its  supply 
of  carbon ;  and  liebig  has  shown  that  to  the  pres- 
ence of  ammonia,  in  far  less  proportion,  the  rain- 
water owes  its  fertilizing  power.  To  the  occasional 
production  of  ozone,  the  most  powerfully  bleaching 
and  oxidating  substance  in  nature,  by  electric  dis- 
charges, though  in  proportion  inconceivably  minute, 
we  probably  owe  the  disinfection  of  the  air  fimn  a 
variety  of  noxious  miasmata,  thus  verifying  by  one 
of  the  most  ddicate  results  of  scientific  inquiry, 
the  vulgar  notion  of  the  purifying  agency  of  thun- 
dtt  stonns. 


Meteorology,  however,  has  no  concern  witli 
these  minute  chemical  admixtures— the  only  dis- 
tinction it  recognizes  is  that  of  air  and  vapor,  and 
this  only  because  these  form,  in  fact,  two  distinct, 
and  to  a  great  extent  independent,  atmospheres, 
subject  each  to  its  own  peculiar  laws,  (and  those 
laws  widely  diflferent,)  and  each  reacting  on  the 
other  solely  by  mechanical  impulse  and  resistance. 
In  the  movements  and  afifections  of  these  two 
atmospheres  by  the  sun's  heat,  the  one  permanent 
in  material  and  constant  in  quantity,  the  other  in  a 
continual  state  of  renovation  and  destruction,  we 
recognize,  as  in  geology,  the  simultaneous  agency 
of  two  distinct  systems  of  causation,  superposed 
and  modifying  each  other's  effects — but  with  this 
advantage  on  the  side  of  meteorology,  that  their 
agency  is  hmited  to  definite  annual  and  diurnal 
cycles,  corresponding  to  those  of  the  supply  of 
solar  heat,  rendering  their  study,  so  fiir,  easier. 
Here  also  we  have  to  deal  with  electricity  as  a 
third  element,  but  we  strongly  incline  to  the  opin- 
ion, that  its  agency  as  a  meteorological  ctmse  is 
exceedingly  limited,  indeed  that  it  may  be  alto- 
gether left  out  of  the  account  as  productive  of  any 
meteorological  eflfect  of  importance  on  the  great 
scale. 

It  is  by  no  means,  however,  in  its  general  con- 
nection as  a  science,  that  M.  de  Humboldt  con- 
siders this  vast  and  complex  subject.  The  view 
which  he  takes  of  it  regards  only  its  final  and 
practical  bearings  on  climate  as  a  part  of  physical 
geography,  and  that  under  very  general  heads, 
viz.,  the  variation  of  atmo^eric  pressure,  the  di^ 
mate  distribution  of  heat,  the  humidity  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  its  electric  tension.  Each  of  these 
heads  vrill  aflford  us  room  for  a  few  remarks. 

All  those  meteorological  phenomena  whose  pe- 
riod is  diurnal  may  be  studied,  as  he  very  justly 
observes,  in  their  greatest  simphdty,  and  therefore 
to  the  greatest  advantage,  between  the  tropics  and 
especially  under  the  equator.  For  this  there  are 
two  reasons ,  first,  that  the  sun's  meridian  altitude 
varies  but  little  throughout  the  year ;  and  secondly, 
that  the  equatorial  zone  is  symmetrically  related  to 
the  two  hemispheres.  In  particular  Uie  diurnal 
fluctuation  of  barometric  preosuro  pursues  a  march 
so  regular  that  we  may  infer  the  hour  of  the  day 
from  the  hdgfat  of  the  mercurial  cdnmn,  without 
an  error,  on  the  average,  exceeding  fifteen  or 
seventeen  minutes.  ^*  In  the  torrid  zone  of  the 
new  continent,"  he  says,  "  I  have  found  the  reg- 
ularity of  this  ebb  and  flow  of  the  aerial  ocean 
undisturbed  either  by  storm,  tempest,  rain,  or  earth- 
quake, both  on  the  coasts  and  at  elevations  of 
neariy  13,000  feet  above  the  sea."  The  total 
diurnal  oscillation  amounts,  under  the  equator,  to 
0*117  in.,  diminishing  gradually  as  the  latitude 
increases.  This  fluctuation  has  usually  been  com- 
pared to  the  tides  of  the  ocean,  but  has,  in  foct« 
no  theoretieal  connection  with  it.  It  is  a  com^ 
pound  phenomenon  arising  firom  the  superpositioa 
of  two  perfectly  distinct  dimmal  oscillations,  ea^ 
going  tlm>ugfa  its  complete  period  in  twenty-four 
hours ;  the  one  taking  place  in  ths>aerial  aSmai> 
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phere,  and  axuing  from  its  alternate  heating  and 
oooliiig,  which  pioduoe  a  flux  and  reflux  over  the 
point  of  obaervatioB ;  the  other  aiiaing  in  the 
aqueous  atmosphere  by  the  alternate  production 
Aod  destruction  of  vapor  by  the  heat  <^  day  and 
eold  of  night.  The  resolution  of  the  hitherto 
puzaling  part  of  this  phenomenon,  viz.,  its  double 
diurnal  wave  into  two  single  ones,  following  dif- 
ferent laws,  and  non-cdncident  in  their  phases, 
does  honor  to  the  sagacity  of  Dove,  followed  up 
as  it  has  since  been  by  the  laborious  researches  of 
Colonel  Sabine,  to  whose  discussion  of  this  point 
(note  383)  we  partiouUurly  direct  our  readers' 
attention. 

The  gradual  depression  of  the  barometer  in  pro- 
eeeding  from  tropical  latitudes  either  way  to  the 
equator,  was  first  noticed  by  M.  de  Humboldt 
jikoself.  lis  explanation  is  easy,  viz.,  the  oontin- 
nal  efflux  of  heated  air  upwards  fimn  the  equator 
towards  the  poles.  Henoe,  by  the  effect  of  the 
earth's  rotation  on  the  currents  setting  in  below  to 
supply  the  void,  arise  the  trade  winds,  and  in  the 
4UBount  of  this  depression,  which  does  not  exceed 
two  tenths  of  an  inch,  we  have  a  measure  of  the 
motive  power  which  originates  these  great  cur- 
tents.  The  connection  of  the  trades  with  the 
monsoons,  and  the  varying  winds  of  higher  lati- 
tudes, is  beautifully  placed  in  evidence  by  the  law 
of  rotation  of  the  wind  lately  discoveied  by  Dove, 
a  conclusion  foUowing  so  simply  and  naturally 
from  the  very  same  principle  on  which  Hally  orig- 
inally explained  the  constant  easterly  direction  of 
the  trades,  (the  difference  of  rotatory  velocity  on 
different  terrestrial  parallels,)  that  it  is  only  aston- 
ishing it  should  so  long  have  escaped  notice.  As 
regards  the  local  distribution  of  barometric  pres- 
sme,  the  most  extraordinary  &ct  which  has  yet 
mppctttfed  in  meteorology  is,  perhaps,  the  general 
depression  of  the  mercury  to  the  enormous  amount 
of  an  entire  inch  over  the  whole  Antarctic  Ocean, 
established  by  the  late  observations  of  Roes. 

The  chief  elements  of  climate  are  heat  and 
moisture ;  but  it  is  neither  on  the  extremes  of  heat 
or  eold,  moisture  or  drjrness,  experienced  on  rare 
occasions,  that  the  chaiacter  of  a  climate  depends. 
Climatology  is  throughout  a  matter  of  averages, 
and  ii  best  studied  and.  best  understood  by  the 
graphical  depiction  of  such  averages,  obtained  by 
many  years  of  careful  observation  according  to  a 
method  proposed  and  carried  out  by  M.  de  Hum- 
boldt himself,  in  1807.  In  this  system,  all  those 
points  on  the  earth's  surface  which  have  equal 
mean  annual  temperatures  are  connected  by  a  sys- 
tem of  curves  called  hothermai;  those,  again,  in 
which  the  mean  temperatures  of  the  hottest  sum- 
mer months  are  alikd,  by  another  system  of  Jso- 
theral  curves ;  and  those  in  which  the  mean  win- 
ter temperatures  agree,  by  a  third,  or  hochmnonal 
^fstem. 

The  law  of  distribution  of  heat  over  the  surface 
of  the  globe  is  best  apprehended  by  the  study  of 
the  first  of  these  systems  of  curves,  respecting 
which  researches  subsequent  to  those  of  M.  de 
^unboklt  have  led  to  general  and  very  remarkable 


conclusions.  In  the  northern  hemisphere  only,  aie 
the  forms  ci  the  isothermal  curves  known  with  any 
degree  of  exactness.  In  this  Sir  D.  Brewster 
places  two  points,  or  poles  of  maximum  cold,  on 
the  80th  parallel  of  latitude,  and  in  nearly  oppo- 
site longitudes,  (95""  W.  and  100*'  E.,)  of  which 
the  mean  temperature  is  3i®  Fahr.,  and  about 
which  as  foci  Uie  isothermal  lines  form  a  system 
of  spherical  lemniscates,  imitating  in  general  form 
those  beautiful  curves  exhibited  by  polarized  light 
in  biaxal  crystals.  The  meridians  of  these  poles 
pass  almost  diametrically  through  the  main  bodies 
of  the  American  and  Asiatic  continents,  while  two 
other  meridians  neariy  at  right  angles  to  them 
traverse  the  polar  sea,  running  out  along  the  north 
Atlantic  down  the  west  coasts  of  Europe  on  the 
one  hand,  and  neariy  through  Behring's  Straits 
into  the  Pacific  on  the  other.  These  then  are  the 
meridians  respectively  of  greatest  cold  and  warmth, 
and  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  in  them  the 
effect  of  extensive  tracts  of  land  in  high  latitudes 
in  increasing,  and  of  sea  in  diminishing  the  inten- 
sity of  cold  as  we  approach  the  pole.  Kamlz's 
projections  confirm  this  result,  so  fiir  as  the  gen- 
eral form  of  the  isothermic  ovals  is  concerned,  but 
place  their  foci  in  rather  lower  latitudes,  the  one 
near  Chatankoi  in  the  Samoiede  country,  the  other 
nearly  upon  Barrow's  Strait.  The  succession  of 
these  lines  followed  along  their  intersections  with 
the  east  coast  of  America,  as  compared  with  the 
west  coast  of  that  continent  and  of  Europe,  places 
the  mean  climate  of  the  whole  of  the  former  coast 
in  striking  and  disadvantageous  contrast  with  that 
of  both  the  latter,  and  abundantly  explains  the 
early  prevalent,  though  mistaken  impression,  of  a 
general  deficiency  of  genial  virarmth  in  the  new 
world  as  compared  with  the  old. 

The  influence  of  great  tracts  of  land  remote 
from  sea  coasts,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  greater 
clearness  of  sky  arising  from  the  defect  of  moisture, 
tends  to  exaggerate  both  the  summer  heat  and  the 
winter  cold,  but  the  latter  in  a  higher  degree  than 
the  former.  Accordingly  we  find  the  isotheral 
curves  in  the  interior  of  Uie  great  continents  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  affecting  a  greater  convexity 
towards  the  north,  and  the  isocheimonal  less  so  as 
compared  with  the  lines  of  mean  temperature.  The 
effect  of  this  is  to  produce  in  those  regions  estrone 
or  excessive  climates  in  which  violent  summer  heat 
is  succeeded  by  intense  winter  cold.  Of  such, 
M.  de  Humboldt  gives  instances  in  Tobolsk,  Bai> 
naoul,  and  Irkutzk,  in  whose  summers,  for  weeks 
together,  the  thermometer  remains  at  86^  or  87^ 
Fahr.,  while  their  winters  exhibit  the  severe  mean 
temperature  of -0**4  to  -(-  4*'0  of  the  same  scale, 
or  40^  lower  than  the  mean  winter  temperature  of 
London. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  proximity  of  the  sea  for 
many  and  obvious  reasons  tends  to  mitigate  and 
equalize  the  fluctuations  of  temperature,  and  where 
this  tendency,  as  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  and 
the  sooth-west  coast  of  England,  conspires  with  a 
generally  favorable  position  as  regards  the  isothei^ 
mic  curves,  an  approach  to  perp$|ual  aprinff  pne 
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Tails.  "  In  the  north-weBtern  part  of  Ireland,  in 
lat.  54®  46',  nnder  the  same  parallel  with  Konigs- 
berg,''  (where  even  our  holly  cannot  surviTe,) 
"  the.mjTTtle  flourishes  as  luxuriantly  as  in  Portu- 
gal." The  winter  mean  temperature  of  Dublin  is 
actually  3^*6  higher  than  that  of  Milan. 

The  efl!ect  of  such  local  peculiarities  is,  of  cooise, 
strongly  marked  in  vegetation,  which  M.  de  Hum- 
boldt exemplifies  in  the  growth  of  the  grape,  and 
the  production  of  drinkable  wine.  This  condition, 
he  observes,  necessitates  a  mean  summer  temper- 
ature of  at  least  64*^*4  Fahr.,  a  mean  annual  tem- 
perature not  below  49^*3,  and  a  mean  winter  one 
above  32^*8.  These  conditions  are  all  amply 
satisfied  and  exceeded  along  our  southern  coasts ; 
so  that  it  IB  clear  that  not  merely  drinkable,  but 
respectable,  wine  might  be  grown  there :  and  if, 
at  very  early  periods  of  our  history,  we  find  that 
such  was  the  practice,  we  may  observe  that,  owing 
to  the  diminution  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic, 
we  are  placed,  so  far  as  summer  temperature  is 
concerned,  in  a  somewhat  less  favorable  situation 
than  at  the  epoch  of  the  Roman  occupation.  The 
difiference  amounts  to  13',  by  which  the  summer 
sun  comes  less  northward  than  at  the  epoch  alluded 
to. 

*'  I  have,  in  no  part  of  the  earth,  not  even  in  the 
Canary  Islands,  in  Spain,  or  in  the  south  of  France, 
seen  more  magnificent  fruit,  especially  grapes,  than 
at  Astrachan.  With  a  mean  annuiu  temperature 
of  48^,  the  mean  summer  temperature  rises  to  70^ 
-9,  which  is  that  of  Bordeaux;  white  not  only 
there,  but  still  more  to  the  south,  at  Kislar,  (in  the 
latitude  of  Avignon  and  Rimini,)  the  thermometer 
sometimes  falls,  in  winter,  to  -13°  or  -22**  Fahr.*' 

Ascent  into  a  higher  region  of  the  atmosphere 
has  the  same  depressing  efifect  on  temperature  with 
increase  of  latitude.  The  fact  is  universally  known 
— the  cause,  perhaps,  less  familiariy  so.  Were 
there  no  atmosphere,  a  thermometer  freely  exposed 
(at  sunset)  to  the  heating  influence  of  the  earth *s 
radiation,  and  the  cooling  power  of  its  own  into 
space,  would  indicate  (if  the  dip  of  the  horizon  be 
neglected)  a  medium  temperature  between  that  of 
the  qelesdal  spaces  (  -132**)  and  that  of  the  earth's 
•nrftoe  below  it  (82®  at  the  equator,  -31®  in  the 
Polar  Sea.)  Under  the  equator,  then,  it  would 
stand,  on  the  average,  at  -25®,  and  in  the  Polar 
Sea  at -08®.  The  presence  of  the  atmosphere 
tends  to  prevent  the  thermometer  so  exposed  from 
attaining  these  extreme  low  temperatures ;  first, 
by  imparting  heat  by  conduction  ;  secondly,  by 
impeding  radiation  outwards.  Both  these  causes 
are  more  efiective  in  proportion  to  the  density  of 
the  air  in  contact  with  the  thermometer,  which  ii, 
therefore,  always  maintained  at  a  degree  higher 
than  those  named,  and  approaching  more  nearly  to 
the  temperatare  of  the  soil,  the  lower  the  level  of 
the  station. 

The  habitual  dryness  of  the  upper  regions  of  the 
atmosphere  is  another  general  &ct,  the  causes  of 
which  are  not  nsuaUy  noatly  conceived.  It  is 
partly  apparent,  partly  real.  In  proportion  to  the 
xaiity  of  the  air  about  any  moist  sur&oe,  evaporar 


tion  is  freer,  the  drying  process  goes  on  mom 
rapidly,  and  superfluous  moisture  is  more  speedily 
exhaled.  Mere  fiiLcility  of  exhalation,  however, 
is  not  to  be  construed  as  any  proof  of  extreme  dei- 
ciency  of  moisture  in  the  air.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  such  deficiency  really  and  necessarily 
exists.  If  there  were  nev^  any  rain,  snow,  or 
dew,  the  aqueous  atmosphere  would  be  coc'xtei«sive 
with  the  atrial  one,  and  each  stratum  of  the  latter 
in  a  state  of  exact  saturation.  Every  act  of  pre- 
cipitation (no  matter  how  produced)  unsettles  this 
state  of  things,  and  withdraws  from  the  total  mass 
of  the  air  some  portion  of  its  entire  amount  of 
vapor.  As  such  precipitations,  therefore,  axe 
constantly  going  on  in  some  place  or  other,  the 
atmosphere,  as  a  mass,  though  incumbent  on  a  wet 
and  evaporating  sur&oe,  is  necessarily  always  de> 
ficient  in  moisture.  And  for  the  very  same  reasoQ, 
every  superior  stratum  is  rektively  deficient  la 
comparison  with  that  immediately  beneath  it,  frooi 
which  its  supply  is  derived.  In  point  of  ultimata 
causation,  there  is  a  constant  drain  upon  the  aqueout 
contents  of  the  atmosphere,  arising  from  changes 
of  temperature.  This  drain  extends  to  all  its 
strata ;  but  while  the  lower  renew  their  losses 
from  a  surface  hygrometrically  wet,  the  upper  draw 
their  supply  intermediately  from  sources  more  and 
more  deficient  in  moisture. 

In  intimate  connection  with  these  general  rela- 
tions stands  the  striking  and  picturesque  phenom- 
enon of  perpetual  snow  on  mountain  summits,  and 
the  causes  which  determine  the  altitude  of  its  infe- 
rior limit  in  different  regions.  The  snow-hne 
necessarily  descends  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  in 
latitudes  where  the  mean  temperature  ii  beneath 
the  freezing  point,  and  rises,  generally  speaking, 
as  we  approach  the  equator,  where,  in  South 
America,  or  Cotopaxi  and  Chimborazo,  it  attains  a 
level  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc.  On  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Hima- 
layas, in  latitude  31®,  its  level  may  be  stated  at 
13,000  feet,  while  yet,  on  their  northern  slopes, 
under  the  influence  of  radiation  from  the  high  lands 
of  Thibet,  (11,500  feet  in  mean  elevation,)  it  attains 
a  height  of  16,600  feet.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  in- 
fluence of  local  diGumstances,  and  especially  of 
the  extreme  dryness  which  prevails  aloft  in  the 
southern  prolongation  of  the  chain  of  the  Andes, 
that  in  the  western  or  maritime  part  of  that  chain, 
in  lat.  18®  S.,  the  snow-line  is  found  nearly  2700 
feet  higher  than  under  the  equator ;  and  even  so 
far  as  32i®  south,  the  volcano  of  Aconcagua,  1400 
feet  higher  than  Chimborazo,  has,  on  one  occasion, 
been  seen  entirely  free  from  snow,  by  the  mere 
effeet  of  evaporation,  being  not  at  the  time  in  a 
state  of  eruption.     (Kosm.  Tr.,  p.  829.) 

According  to  the  alternation  of  the  seasons,  the 
lower  line  of  actiuU  snow  oscillates  betweoi  Ihnits 
more  or  less  extensive,  according  to  the  dififoronce 
of  the  summer  and  winter  temperatures  at  the 
place ;  but  besides  this  annual  oscfllation,  snooe** 
sions,  which  appear  to  us  casual,  of  cold,  warm, 
dry,  and  wet  seasons,  winds,  &c.,  give  rise  to 
fluotoations  in  the  amount  of  aocimi|dated  sopWy 
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which  manifest  themiehes  in  the  alow  ahenMte 
prolongation  and  recew  of  glaciers,  a  aubjeot  which 
M.  de  Hamboidt  passes  over  with  slighter  notice 
than  we  should  have  expected.  The  arduons  and 
indefatigable  researches  of  Professor  Forbes,  one 
of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  very  greatest,  of  Alpine 
travellers  since  Saussore,  and  his  ingenioos  theory 
of  glacier  motion,  have  heightened  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  the  interest  of  this  branch  of  terres- 
trial physics,  and  might,  we  think,  have  secured 
his  name  a  place  beside  those  of  Vemetz,  Char- 
pentier,  and  Agassis,  in  the  briefest  possible  men- 
tion of  the  subject. 

The  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  is  a  subject 
,  too  inconsecutively  studied,  and  too  little  under- 
stood, to  admit  of  any  distinct,  general,  and  positive 
conclusions  being  drawn  respecting  it.  We  have 
ventured  to  hazard  an  opinion  that  the  part  it  plays 
in  phenomena,  properly  called  meteorobgical,  is 
rather  that  of  an  effect  than  a  cause ;  whatever 
influence  its  development  may  have  on  organic  life 
in  stimulating,  the  nerves  and  promoting  the  circu- 
lation of  the  juices  (both  we  apprehend,  much 
overrated.)  Our  limits,  however,  forbid  us  to 
assign  the  grounds  for  this  opinion,  and  the  men- 
tion of  organic  life  reminds  us  that  we  have  yet 
another  field  to  traverse  in  M.  de  Humboldt's 
guidance.  But  here  too  we  shall  imitate  his  own 
brevity ;  confining  himself  as  he  does  to  the  genr 
eral  influence  of  temperature  and  climate  on  the 
distribution  of  organic  forms,  to  the  physiognomy 
of  different  countries  imparted  by  the  greater  or 
less  predominance  of  those  families  of  plants  which 
are  called  '*  social,"  and  to  the  similar  influence 
of  elevation  above  the  sea  and  increase  of  latitude ; 
and  waiving,  as  it  would  seem  designedly  and  of 
purpose,  all  mention  of  a  subject  the  most  promi- 
nent and  the  most  interesting  in  natural  history. 
We  allude  to  the  local  distribution  of  genera  and 
species,  not  as  affected  simply  by  diversity  of 
climate  and  soil,  but  by  locality  as  such,  according 
to  laws  which  almost  seem  to  have  had  reference 
not  so  much  to  the  mere  fitness  of  this  or  that 
climate,  &o.,  for  this  or  that  i^>ecies,  as  to  some 
more  general  object,  such  as  that  of  superinducing 
the  utmost  possible  diversity  of  organism  and  as- 
semblages of  organized  beings  on  the  face  of  mar 
terial  creation.  This  forbearance  is  the  vaate 
disappointing,  because  it  is  precisely  from  M.  de 
Humboldt  himself  that  the  first  impulse  of  philo- 
sophical speculation  and  inquiry  in  this  direction  was 
given,  and  that  there  is,  therefore,  no  one  to  whom 
we  should  more  naturally  look  up  for  large  and 
general  views  on  the  subject,  or  for  satisfectory 
impressions  as  to  the  aspect  in  which  the  fiicts 
actually  present  themselves  to  those  who  akme  are 
fully  competent  to  judge  of  them.  In  stating  these 
great  facts,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  go  into 
questions  of  origin  (which  he  very  properly  declines 
to  do.)  There  may  or  there  may  not  have  been 
local  centres  of  creation,  whence,  in  all  geological 
epochs,  species  have  spread  themselves.  But  the 
matter  of  fact,  the  observed  laws  of  collocation, 
strongly  marked  as  they  are,  appear  of  paramount 


importance,  and  constitute  the  most  salient  features 
of  the  geogr^>hy  of  plants  and  animals.  "  Each 
hemisphere,"  saysM.  de  Humboldt  in  his  Personal 
Narrative,  '*  produces  plants  of  diflforent  species ; 
and  it  is  not  by  the  diversity  of  climates  that  we 
can  attempt  to  explain  why  equinoctial  Africa  has 
no  Laurinee  and  the  New  World  no  heaths ;  why 
the  Calceolarie  are  found  only  in  the  southern 
hemisphere ;  why  the  birds  of  the  continent  of 
India  glow  with  less  splendid  colors  than  those  in 
the  hot  parts  of  America ;  finally,  why  the  Tiger 
is  peculiar  to  Asia,  and  the  Ornithorhyncus  to  New 
HoUand." 

The  total  diversity  of  all  the  plants  and  animals 
of  New  HoUand  from  those  of  dl  other  countries ; 
the  complete  separation  of  the  Old  from  the  New 
World  in  their  representation  of  natural  families, 
not  only  in  their  living,  but  in  many  of  their  fossil 
productions,  is  part  only  of  a  general  system  of 
regiona^  repartition  which  pervades  the  whole 
scheme  of  organic  life :  a  fact  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, whatever  be  the  speculative  sa^^ect  in  which 
it  may  be  regarded. 

Mm,  *'  subject  in  a  less  degree  than  plants  or 
animals  to  the  circumstances  of  soil  and  to  mete^ 
orological  conditions,  and  escaping  firom  the  control 
of  natural  influences  by  the  activity  of  mind  and 
the  progressive  advancement  of  intelligence,"  forms 
everywhere  an  essential  part  of  the  life  which  ani- 
mates the  globe.  In  considering  the  great  ques- 
tions which  ethnology  presents,  M.  de  Humboldt 
avows  lus  conviction  of  the  superior  weight  attrib- 
utable to  those  arguments  which  support,  over 
those  which  combat  a  community  of  origin  and  a 
gradual  branching  forth  into  established  Ysrieties 
or  races.     He  observes,  however,  that. 


"  As  in  the  Yegetable  kingdom  and  in  the  natu- 
ral history  of  birds  and  fishes,  an  arrangement  into 
many  small  femilies  proceeds  on  surer  ^unds  than 
one  which  unites  them  into  a  few  sections  embrac- 
ing large  masses ;  so  also,  in  the  determination  of 
races,  it  appears  preferable  to  establish  smaller  fam- 
ilies of  nations.  In  the  opposite  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, whether  we  adopt  the  old  classification  of 
Btumenbach  into^  races,  •  •  •  or  that  of  Prich- 
ard  into  seom  *  *  *  it  is  impossible  to  recognize  in 
the  groups  thus  fermed  any  true  typical  distinction 
— any  general  and  consistent  natural  principle. 
The  extremes  of  form  and  color  are  separated  in- 
deed, but  without  regard  to  nations,  which  cannot 
be  inade  to  arrange  themselves  under  any  of  the 
above-named  classes." 

Language  is  the  main  due  we  have  to  guide  us 
through  the  labyrinths  of  ethnology  ;  but  it  is  one 
which  must  be  followed  with  caution,  and  vrith  all 
the  light  which  history  can  throw  upon  its  appli- 
cation. 

**  Subjection  to  a  foreign  yoke,  long  assodation, 
the  influence  of  a  foreign  religion,  a  mixture  of 
races,  even  when  comprising  only  a  small  number 
of  the  more  powerful  and  the  more  dvilized  immi- 
mting  race,  have  produced  in  both  continents  sim^ 
flarly  recurring  phenomena;  viz.,  in  one  an<f  the 
same  race  two  or  more  entirely  diflbrent  families  of 
languages ;  and  in  nations  differinjg  widely  in  ori- 
I  gin,  idioms  belonging  to  the  saone  Uni^uistic  stock." 
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Where  history  fails,  however,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  barbarous  nations  of  the  New  World,  and 
those,  which  in  other  regions  are  liELst  disappearing 
before  European  encroachments,  language,  physical 
resemblance,  and  similarity  of  customs  (when  not 
traceable  to  general  principles  of  human  nature) 
are  all  the  guides  which  are  left  to  us  in  tracing 
the  affiliation  of  races.  That  aiding  and  warning 
light  withdrawn,  it  behores  us  to  be  all  the  more 
scrupulously  careful  in  oolleoting  and  preserving 
unimpaired  and  undistorted  whatever  vestiges  of 
human  language  still  subsist.  And  here  we  must 
enter  our  protest,  we  fear  an  unavailing  one,  against 
the  supineness  which  suffers  those  invaluable  mon- 
uments, the  unwritten  languages  of  the  earth,  to 
perish  with  a  rapidity  yearly  increasmg,  without 
one  rational  and  well  concerted  effort  to  save  them 
in  the  only  mode  in  which  it  can  be  done  effect- 
ually,  viz.,  by  reducing  them  to  writing  according 
to  their  exact  native  pronunciation  through  the 
medium  of  a  thoroughly  well  considered  and 
digested  Phonetic  alphabet.  About  sixty  well 
chosen,  easily  written,  and  unequivocal  characters, 
completely  exemplified  in  their  use  by  passages 
from  good  writers  in  the  principal  European  and 
eastern  languages,  would  satisfy  every  want,  with- 
out going  into  impracticable  niceties;  and  we 
earnestly  recommend  the  construction  and  pro- 
mulgation of  a  manual  of  this  kind  for  the  use  of 
travellers,  voyagers,  and  colonists,  as  a  matter  of 
pressing  urgency,  to  the  consideration  of  philolo- 
gists, ethnologists,  and  geograj^ers,  in  their  respeo- 
tive  societies  assembled.* 

We  have  been  so  intent  on  the  subject  matter 
of  the  work  before  us,  as  to  have  left  little  space 
for  comment  on  the  mode  of  its  presentation  to  the 
English  reader.  The  author  has  been  especially 
fortunate  in  his  translator  (transhitress  we  should 
rather  say,  since,  in  the  style  of  its  execution,  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  same  admira- 
ble hand  which  gave  an  English  gaib  to  Baron 
Wrangell's  expedition  to  the  Polar  Sea.)  So 
perfect  a  transfusion  of  the  spirit  and  force  of  a 
very  difficult  original  into  another  language,  with 
so  little  the  air  of  a  translation,  it  has  rarely  been 
OUT  fortune  to  meet  with.  To  the  editor  it  is  in- 
debted for  several  very  interesting  and  instructive 

*  Many  attempts  at  the  construction  of  such  alphabets 
have  been  made,  but  none  at  all  satisfactory.  That  of 
Toang  (Lectures,  ii.  276)  is  perhaps  the  most  complete 
in  its  analysis  of  speech,  though  still  defective,  and  in 
some  points  erroneous— his  system  of  characters  wretched. 
Gikhrist's  is  perhaps  the  best  known,  and  in  profession 
nothing  short  of  ab«olute  universality,  but  its  author  (a 
Scotsman)  was  altogether  defective  in  ear,  and  his  exam- 
ples in  consequence  self-contradtctorV'— his  system  of 
writing  confusion  itself.  The  F\mo&»ik  kanktm^  de- 
vised by  the  ingenious  Mr.  PitmUn  and  his  associates  for 
the  speedy  and  effectoal  abrogation  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, would  have  considerabft  merit  were  it  not  founded 
on  an  essentially  English  instead  of  a  cosmopolitan  view 
of  the  vowel  sounds  as  represented  by  European  letters, 
aiMl  therefore  sure  to  be  rejected  by  every  foreign  philolo- 
gists Yet  even  this,  enlaraed  to  suit  tfie  exigencies  of 
XbA  case,  woald  be  preferable  for  temporary  use  to  the 
present  no-system  in  which  each  traveller  in  his  disjry, 
and  each  missionary,  in  formal  grammar  and  dictionary, 
oonfounds  and  forever  mars,  as  seems  good  in  his  own 
tyaa,  the  pronunciation  he  pretends  to  fix. 


notes  (to  some  of  which  we  have  had  oocasioQ 
specifically  to  draw  the  reader*s  attention)  relating 
to  a  variety  of  subjects,  on  which,  either  from 
personal  observation  on  the  most  extended  scale, 
or  from  laborious  and  systematic  discussion  of  the 
obeervatioDS  of  others,  he  is  entitled  to  every  at- 
tention. 

While  the  preceding  pages  were  in  progress, 
we  have  been  favored  wiUi  the  perusal,  in  proof 
sheets,  of  a  portion  of  the  second  volume  of  the 
**  Koemos,"  (translated  and  edited  as  above,)  con- 
taining, under  the  title  of  ''Incitements  to  the 
Study  of  Nature,"  a  series  of  beautiftil  and  bril- 
liant essays  of  the  highest  literary  merit,  and  full 
of  Boholarahip,  classical  research,  and  artistic  fee- 
ing, on  the  reflex  action  of  the  imagmative  faculty 
when  excited  by  the  contemplation  of  the  external 
world,  as  exemplified  in  the  production  of  poetic 
descriptions  of  nature  (especially  of  wfld  and  land- 
scape scenery,)  and  in  landscape  painting.  For 
examples  of  the  former  kind,  M.  de  Humboldt 
lays  under  contribution  the  literature  of  all  ages 
and  nations,  fhxn  ancient  India  to  modem  Europe, 
entering  largdy  into  the  influence  exercised  by  the 
peculiar  aspect  of  society  in  each  on  the  develop- 
ment of  this  form  of  the  poetic  sentiment,  which 
he  regards,  and  justly,  as  the  first  expansion  of 
the  heart  towards  a  recognition  of  the  unity  and 
grandeur  of  the  Kosmos.  In  like  manner  the 
art  of  landscape  painting  is  traced  firom  its  first 
origin  as  the  mere  background  of  historical  com- 
position or  scenic  decoration,  to  its  grand  develop- 
ments in  the  seventeenth  century — ^to  ''Claude 
Lorraine,  the  idyDic  painter  of  light  and  aerial  dis- 
tance, Roysdaers  dark  forest  masses  and  threaten- 
ing clouds,  Caspar  and  Nicholas  Poussin^s  heroio 
forms  of  trees,  and  the  foithful  and  simply  natural 
representations  of  Everdingen,  Hobbima,  and 
Cuyp."  The  gradual  emancipation  of  the  art  from 
its  trammels,  as  a  subordinate  auxiliary,  and  its 
assumption  cf  an  ideal  of  its  own  embodying,  are 
shown  to  be  ever  found  in  connection  with  increas- 
ing knowledge  and  observation  of  nature  conse- 
quent on  advancing  cultivation.  To  such  poetic 
descriptions  and  depicted  scenery,  as  well  as  to 
the  view  of  exotic  products  assembled  in  col- 
lections, hot-houses,  and  museums,  he  traces  much 
of  that  lively  impulse  which  stimulates  young  and 
excitable  minds  to  foreign  travel  for  the  s^e  of 
knowledge,  and  to  the  prosecution  of  physical 
study  at  home.  These  essays  form  a  graceful 
and  elegant  episode,  interposed  between  the  more 
massive  and  austere  divisions  of  the  general  sub- 
ject, the  "  Physical  Description  of  the  Universe," 
which  we  have  passed  in  review,  and  the  "  His- 
tory of  the  Contemplation  of  Nature ;"  and  will 
be  read  with  equal  enjoyment  by  the  poet,  the 
artist,  and  the  philosopher. 

Of  the  "  HistOTy  of  the  Contemplation  of  Na- 
ture," one  section  only  has  reached  our  hands ; 
sufficient,  however,  to  convey  a  notion,  and  to  cor* 
rect  an  impression  we  had  formed,  as  to  ouf 
auAor*s  intended  mode  of  handling  this  part  of 
his  matter.  The  history  with  %)>ich  he  proposes 
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to  present  ns  would  a{»peer  to  be  nei  so  miieli  a 
kistcry  of  Fhyned  Scienee  in  the  gradna]  de?el- 
opment  of  its  theories,  as  a  hhtory  <^  objective  He- 
eovery,  a  renew  of  those  steps  in  the  progress  of 
haman  caltiTation  which  have  prepared  the  way 
and  fbnushed  the  materials  fbr  scienoe  sneh  as  we 
now  possess  it.  With  erery  snocossiTe  expan- 
sion of  society  the  Tiews  of  mankind  hare  be- 
come enlarged  as  to  the  extent  and  eenstraetion  of 
the  globe  we  inhabit,  the  objects  it  eflbrs  to  con- 
templation, the  elaborate  structnre  of  its  parts, 
and  its  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  nnirene.  Great 
events  in  the  world's  history  hsTe  from  time  to 
time  especially  ftflilitated  and  promoted  tiik  en- 
largement of  the  horiion  of  obserfation  ;  soch  as 
the  migrations  of  nations,  remarkable  Toyages, 
and  military  expeditioos,  bringing  into  riew  new 
countries,  new  products,  new  relations  of  climate. 
Great  epochs  too  in  the  history  of  the  knowledge 
of  nature  are  those  in  which  accident  or  thought 
has  furnished  artificial  aids,  new  organs  of  sense 
and  perception,  by  which  man  has  been  enabled  to 
penetrate  more  and  more  deeply  either  into  the  pro- 
fundity of  space,  or  into  the  intimate  constitntion 
of  the  aoimate  and  inanimate  objects  which  sur- 
round him.  In  tracing  these  epochs  and  follow- 
ing out  tRe  course  of  those  events  so  far  as  they 
bear  upon  the  object  in  view,  availing  himself  ik 
an  the  light  which  modem  research  has  thrown 
on  the  early  history  of  ciriliiation,  whether  from 
the  study  of  ancient  monuments,  or  the  critieal 
comparison  of  written  records,  M.  de  Humboldt 
has  opened  out  for  himself  a  fidd  nearly  coexten- 
sive  with  literature  itself,  and  one  peculiarly  fitted  to 
his  own  powers  and  habits  of  thought,  which,  as 
our  readers  need  not  to  be  infcmned,  have  made 
Hs  higher  walks — ^^^stheties,  History,  and  Anti- 
quarian and  Monumental  Lore— quite  as  faaiiliar 
to  him  as  those  of  Scienoe.  We  should  do  injus- 
tice, however,  both  to  him  and  to  those  whose 
nfllce  it  may  be  to  render  an  account  of  the  fur- 
ther progress  of  this  work,  by  further  anticipation, 
and  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  adding 
that,  should  the  conclusion  correspond  (as  we  doubt 
not)  with  these  beginnings,  a  work  will  have  been 
accomplished,  every  way  worthy  of  its  author's 
Ihme,  and  a  crowning  laurel  added  to  that  wreath 
with  which  Europe  will  alwajrs  delight  to  sur- 
round the  name  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt. 


VISIONS   OP  THE  PAST. 

Alon£  in  the  dreary  night — 

In  the  dark  cold  night  alone^ 
I  pine  for  the  dawning  light. 

And  the  birds*  first  whispering  tone. 
Visions  surround  my  bed, 

A  dim  unearthly  train, 
And  I  close  my  eyes  with  dread — 

But  I  dose  my  eyes  in  vain. 

Alone  in  the  dreary  night ! 

O  mournful,  ghastly  band  ! 

Why  do  ye  come  so  near? 
0  guardian  spirit !  wherefore  stand 

Far  off,  as  if  in  fear? 


Spread,  spread  thy  sheltering  wings ; 

Thou— only  thou— -canst  save ; 
Protect  me  from  these  fearful  things, 

The  tenants  of  the  ffrave. 

Alone  in  Uie  dreary  night ! 

Why  does  that  little  child 

Come  near  and  nearer  now  t 
Her  eyes  are  very  pure  and  mild, 

And  heaven-bnght  her  brow. 
But  she  fills  my  heart  with  woe. 

And  I  shrink  with  a  dreadful  fear, 
For  thy  babv  features  well  I  know — 

O sister,  fond  and  dear! 

Leave  me,  thou  little  duld ! 

In  in&ncy  she  died ; 

Why  did  I  live,  O  Godi 
In  life  we  slumbered  side  by  side, 

Why  not  beneath  the  sod! 
We  played  together  then^ 

An  undivided  pair ; 
I  live— the  most  accursed  of  men ; 

She  died— an  angel  fair ! 

Leave  me,  leave  me,  little  child ! 

0  mother!  didst  thon  mourn 

Beside  that  little  bed! 
And  didst  thou  pine  for  her  return. 

And  weep  that  she  was  deadi 
That  garb  of  misery — 

Those  tears— that  bitter  ngh— 
Mother,  they  should  have  been  for  me. 

Because  I  did  not  die! 

lifistaken  human  kve ! 

O  spirit,  haunt  me  not  I 

Mother — away!  away! 
My  heart  is  aick-Hmy  brain  is  hot— 

1  cannot— dare  not  pray. 
Thy  face  is  calm  and  sweet ; 

In  thine  unclouded  eyes 
A  holy  love  I  dare  not  meet, 

A  tender  radiance  lies. 

O  mother,  haunt  me  not ! 

Or,  if  thou  most  appear. 

Come  in  that  latter  time. 
Come  with  that  glance  of  woe  and  fear 

Which  marked  my  course  of  crime. 
When  thine  eyes  had  lost  their  light, 

When  thy  heart  was  sad  within. 
When  thy  clustering  locks  were  white 

With  grieving  for  my  sin : 

Come,  with  thy  broken  heart ! 

All  happy  things  and  pure 

Mine  agony  morease ; 
My  sin-tost  spirit  can  endure 

All — save  to  dream  of  peace. 
0  chUdhood  innocent ! 

O  youth  too  bright  to  last ! 
Has  hell  a  bitterer  punishment 

Than  VisUnu  of  the  Past? 

Pure  spirits,  haunt  me  not ! 
Sharpens  Magazine. 


Thb  Last  Rme  or  Fabct's  Khxll. — Among 
other  melancholy  evidences  of  the  decline  of  on 
Old  British  Sports,  so  feelingly  lamented  in  BelTs 
Life,  we  see  the  tradesmen  of  London  have  had 
meetings  for  aboUshing  that  last  remnant  of  the 
sports  of  the  ring — **  Christmas  Boxing." — Punch. 
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[The  National  Erm  is  one  of  the  fisw  papera  wliich  can 
look  at  a  subject  on  all  sides ;  and  we  reoommend  to  onr 
northern,  as  well  as  to  our  soatbem  readers,  its  opinions 
as  always  well  worthy  their  consideration,  ^wever  they 
may  disagree  with  them.  We  are  especially  willing  to 
hear  anybody  by  whom  the  preserration  of  the  Union  is 
considered  a  cardinal  point.] 

PLAN  OF  PACIFICATION  AND  CONTINENTAL  UNION 
— ^ANNEXATION  OF  THE  STATES  OP  MEXICO. 

Six  months  a^o  we  wrote  an  article  proposing 
a  plan  of  Pacification  and  Continental  Union,  for 
the  purpose  of  extricating  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  from  their  present  unhappy  controversy, 
and  securing  the  permanent  peace,  freedom,  and 
well-being  of  the  entire  continent  of  North  Ame> 
ica. 

The  views  and  arguments  then  presented  we 
shall  not  repeat.  Since  that  time  public  opinion 
has  Undergone  some  change.  What  then  seemed 
extravagant  is  now  seriously  entertained  by  many 
sober,  reflecting  minds.  So  strong  had  become 
the  manifestations  of  this  change,  that  Mr.  Calhoun 
took  the  earliest  opportunity,  in  the  o]pening  of  this 
congress,  to  direct  attention  to  them,  and  warn  his 
southern  friends  against  the  annexation  of  Mexico, 
as  the  deadliest  blow  that  could  be  inflicted  upon 
the  system  of  slavery.  That  such  an  event  would 
violently  disturb  the  system  within  its  present  lim- 
its, we  do  not  suppose,  hut,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  show,  it  would  erect  a  perpetual  bar  to 
its  extension. 

One  or  two  anti-slavery  journals  denounced  us 
as  guilty  of  pandering  to  the  popular  lu^t  of  con- 
quest, of  inflaming  the  pride  of  a  people  already 
pufled  up  beyond  measure.  Such  was  not  our 
object.  We  but  stated  facts  concerning  the  posi- 
tion, character,  progress,  prospects,  and  responsi- 
bilities, of  the  American  nation.  Are  we  to  be 
condemned  for  thinking  that  God  has  not  given 
over  our  countrymen  to  ruin,  but  that  his  long- 
suffering  LB  still  to  be  exercised  towards  them  ? 
That  we  have  abused  power,  been  perverse  and 
ungrateful  amidst  unexampled  prosperity,  commit- 
ted crimes  for  which  we  should  clothe  ourselves  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes,  is  too  true ;  hut  we  are  not 
aU  evil,  evil  only,  evil  oontinuaUy.  He,  who 
would  have  spared  Sodom  had  there  been  ten 
righteous  men  in  it,  is  not  yet  prepared  to  over- 
whelm us  with  devouring  fire.  There  is  room  for 
repentance;  there  is  ground  for  hopa;  there  is 
evidence  of  progress ;  '*  a  hymn  for  the  day  that 
is  dawning''  is  going  up  to  heaven  from  myriads 
of  the  pure  in  heart ;  we  have  yet  the  ability  and 
means  for  self-regeneration.  It  is  something  that 
we  have  carried  out  the  principle  of  self-govern- 
ment in  this  New  World  in  its  full  application  to 
seventeen  millions  of  freemen.  It  is  something  to 
have  demonstrated  that  the  voluntary  principle  in 
leUgious  aflbirs  is  more  eflioaeious  and  fruitful  than 
the  policy  of  governmental  interference.  It  is 
something  to  have  recognized  the  educational 
wants  of  the  masses,  and  to  have  instituted 
immense,  well-directed  charities  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  paganism,  and  relief  of  poverty.     It  is 
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something  to  have  established  institutionB  whieb 
have  prevented  the  excessive  growth  of  pauperiflm, 
and  which  have  secured  to  every  freeman  the 
privilege  of  sitting  under  his  own  vine  and  fig^iee, 
none  daring  to  make  him  afraid.  And  it  is 
because  we  have  done  this  for  seventeen  millions 
of  freemen,  and  have  thrown  open  the  same  bless- 
ings to  the  myriads  of  suffering  emigrants  from 
the  Old  World,  that  we  have  hope  of  the  redemp- 
tion and  elevation  of  the  two-andra-half  millions  of 
shives,  who,  to  the  dishonor  and  condemnation  of 
a  portion  of  our  countrymen,  axe  excluded  from  the 
common  heritage.  With  such  views,  we  must  be 
pardoned  for  dwelling  with  pleasure  upon  the 
extension  of  our  territory  and  expansion  of  our 
population. 

The  journals  referred  to  seemed  entirely  to 
overioojc  the  anti-slavery  bearings  of  our  plan. 
The  largest  and  most  densely  peopled  portions  of 
Mexico  are  unsuited  to  slave  labor.  This  the 
slaveholders  well  know;  and  it  is  equally  well 
known  that  the  people  themsdvee,  a  large  major- 
ity of  whom  is  of  the  Indian  race,  are  possessed  by 
an  ineradical  antipathy  to  slavery.  The  incorpo- 
ration of  an  anti-slavery  safeguard  in  the  draft  of 
propositions  for  a  peace,  submitted  by  the  Mexiosft 
commissioners  to  Mr.  Tiist,  was  the  offspring  of 
this  sentiment. 

Our  plan  proposed  w^untary  annexation,  the 
states  of  Mexico  being  permitted  to  enter  the  Union 
on  a  footing  with  the  original  states.  Necessarily 
they  would  come  in  free,  and  thus  continue ;  and 
this  simple  fact,  it  is  obvious,  would  raise  a  barrier 
to  the  diffuMon  of  shivery,  more  secure  tlian  any 
that  could  be  provided  by  the  power  of  the  nationsl 
legislature.  The  certainty  of  such  a  consequence 
will  hardly  be  contested  by  any  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  speculations  of  southern  news- 
papers, or  has  listened  to  the  debates  in  the  senate 
of  the  United  States,  in  relation  to  this  subject 

One  aspect  of  our  plan  we  thought  would  com- 
mend itself  to  the  advocates  of  the  cause  of  peace* 
Artificial  boundaries  between  neighboring  nations 
are  provocations  to  war.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
voluntary  amalgamation  of  Scotland  and  England, 
perpetual  feuds  would  have  drenched  their  borders 
with  blood,  and  checked  the  growth  of  both  coun- 
tries. Voluntary  union  has  harmonized  Celt, 
Saxon,  and  Briton.  Different  races  have  settled 
Mexico  and  the  United  States,  but  no  natural 
boundaries  divide  them.  We  can  give  no  counte- 
nance to  that  doctrine  of  races  which  finds  in  their 
distinctions  perpetual  sources  of  antagonisms.  That 
is  not  the  doctrine  of  Christianity.  All  men  are 
of  one  flesh,  formed  by  God'a  fingers,  reflecting 
the  same  divine  attributee— all  men  are  brethren. 
Where  physical  cireumetaneee  and  political  neces- 
siUes  throw  them  together,  in  equal  conditions, 
they  wUl  readily  harmonize,  under  die  influence  of 
the  spirit  of  Christian  Brotherhood,  and  of  enlight- 
ened self-interest,  so  charaeteristio  of  the  age. 
Once  it  was  not  so ;  when  men  acted  on  the  maxim 
of  Hobbes,  that  war  was  the  natural  state  of  man- 
kind.    The  emigrants  from  the  northern  hives  of 
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Europe  and  Asia,  in  looking  out  for  new  homea  in 
tlie  Bouth,  prepared  themaehres  for  orereoming  the 
hoatile  reception  they  were  sore  to  meet.  Instead 
of  being  welooroed  to  the  hospitalities  of  a  Boore 
advanced  ciTilixation,  their  animosities  were  aroused 
by  the  fierce  opposition  of  armed  legions,  and  their 
settlements  were  effected  amid  blood  and  suffering, 
whence  spmng  undying  hate  and  enmities.  In 
this  way,  clans  and  races  were  insulated  and 
embittered,  and  Europe  was  parcelled  out  among 
tribes,  which,  foes  in  their  infiuioy,  have  Totained, 
as  nations,  their  antipathies.  But  now,  emigrants 
from  aU  these  jarring  nations,  crowd  our  shores 
every  year,  in  numbeis  exceeding  the  aggregate 
of  the  emigration  for  a  score  of  years,  in  ancient 
Europe;  and  here  their  jealousies  melt  awa]^— 
Saxon  and  Celt  embrace— all  distinctions  are 
swallowed  up  in  the  great  vortex  of  our  popula- 
tion, all  are  Americanised.  And  why?  Chiefly 
because  all,  with  the  sad  exception  of  the  colored 
people,  are  equal-*— upon  all  rest  our  institutions 
equally — orer  all  their  fostering  care  is  equally 
spread — all  are  permitted  to  obey,  without  irritat- 
ing interference,  the  laws  of  their  own  being, 
with  nothing  to  provoke  the  pride  or  antipathies 
of  race*— each  one  feels  that  he  has  an  equd  right 
with  the  most  favored,  to  call  this  his  country — 
and  thus  the  spirit  of  unity  pervades  and  assimi- 
ktee  the  whole  mass. 

The  annexation  of  the  states  of  Mexico  would 
break  down  the  partition  wall  between  the  two 
countries.  It  would  give  the  citisens  of  both  one 
eountry,  one  home,  one  interest ;  a  common  glory 
and  a  common  destiny.  There  might  not  be  much 
immigration  from  the  south,  northwardly,  but  there 
would  be  an  almost  unlimited  infusion  of  American 
life  into  her  veins. 

In  one  steamer  on  the  lakes,  you  shall  see  six 
hundred  souls,  the  entire  population  of  a  townahip 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  embarked  for  the  ahores 
of  Wisconsin.  The  process  of  interior  emigration 
tiansoends  all  conception.  It  is  a  movement,  un- 
interrupted in  its  flow,  magnificent  in  its  results, 
by  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  citiiens, 
every  year,  change  their  homes,  it  may  be  their 
pursuits,  without  noise,  without  agitation,  without 
the  slightest  disturbance  to  the  machinery  of  soci- 
ety;  and  the  great  two-fold  effect  is,  the  rapid 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  country  and  the 
dose  cementing  of  its  most  distant  sections.  The 
annexation  of  Mexico  would  be  followed  by  an 
nnlimited  expansion  of  this  movement.  The  great 
ooean  of  life  would  begin  to  heave  and  swell  upon 
the  shores  of  the  south-west.  American  dviliia- 
tion  would  infuse  itself  into  the  forme  of  Mexican 
society,  and,  ere  long,  the  demonstration  would  be 
complete,  that  even  the  Aztec  race  was  capable  of 
expanding  with  the  power  of  what  men  style  the 
Caucasian  civilization — \Ti  a  word,  that  no  race  of 
mankind  is  so  degenerate  as  to  be  beyond  the  in- 
fluences of  the  agencies  which  a  kind  Providence 
has  arranged  in  these  latter  days,  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  all  his  children. 

We  proposed  our  plan,  then,  as  a  great  peace 
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What  is  it  the  advocates  of  the  cause  of 
universal  peace  contemplate,  as  a  preventive  against 
war  1  An  international  tribunal  for  the  settlement 
of  international  controversies.  Has  not  the  ooa- 
gress  of  the  American  Union  performed  precisely 
the  functions  of  such  a  tribunal  for  numerous  pow« 
erfol  states,  which,  if  politically  isolated,  each 
wielding  the  power  of  peace  and  war,  would,  ere 
this,  have  been  dripping  with  each  other*s  blood  1 
Suppose  this  congress,  by  the  voluntary  annexation 
of  Mexico,  to  become  the  supreme  legislature  orer 
the  North  American  Continent,  with  the  exoeptioa 
{temporary f  may  we  not  hope  ?)  of  the  Canadas, 
and  we  have  a  grand  international  tribunal  for 
keeping  the  peace  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  who 
are  destined  to  inhabit  this  continent,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  glorious  examine  presented  to  the 
world  of  the  social  means  by  which  Christianity 
may  establish  her  reign  of  universal  peace.  But 
our  plan  contemplated  voluntary  annexation,  and 
no  other.  The  intervention  of  force  would  defeat 
the  experiment,  and  entail  ruin  on  both  parties. 
Of  what  Talue  is  the  forced  union  of  England  and 
Ireland  to  either  country !  A  corroding  cancer  to 
England,  a  wasting  curse  to  Ireland.  The  coerced 
annexation  of  Mexico  would  never  result  in  real 
union  There  may  be  subjugation,  but  no  incor- 
poration; and  the  subjugation  would  cost  this 
country  its  republicanism,  and  Mexico  its  life. 
Subjugation  and  extermination  would  be  insepar- 
ably linked  u)gether. 

Now,  what  is  the  alternative !  If  our  plan  be  not 
adopted,  if  the  project  of  wholesale  subjugation  be 
repudiated,  as  we  think  it  will  be,  what  then  fol- 
lows! Fractional  annexation,  for  the  benefit  of 
slavery — the  amount  and  the  time  always  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  demands  of  slave  labor  for  more  soil 
to  blast  and  desolate.  That  this  will  be  the  fixed 
policy  of  the  government,  unless  one  or  the  other 
of  ibe  modes  just  indicated  be  adopted,  is  as  cer- 
tain as  that  in  fiAy  years  slaveholding  territory  has 
been  trebled,  and  nine  new  slave  states  added  to 
the  Union.  The  annexation  of  Texas,  in  its  in- 
ception, progress,  and  accomplishment,  foreshadows 
the  future.  Will  the  non-slaveholding  people  of 
this  country  sufiTer  themselves  to  be  committed  to 
such  a  policy  ?  Not  forever.  The  hour  of  resist- 
ance  must  come,  but  the  danger  is  that  it  will  comQ 
too  late.  It  may  come  only  when  the  sole  hope 
of  release  from  such  companionship  in  crime  will 
be  a  division  of  the  Union,  and  a  reorganization  of 
the  majority  of  the  states  in  the  temperate  latitudes. 
The  people  of  these  states  cannot  continue  forever 
linked  to  the  cause  of  slavery-propagandism.  If 
the  slave  power  hold  on  to  the  government,  using 
it,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  agent  for  the  dismem- 
berment  of  Mexico,  in  fractions,  just  to  suit  the 
demands  of  slave  labor,  there  are  countries  on  our 
northern  border,  in  which  a  sentiment  is  already 
springing  up,  which  may  make  a  reorganization  of 
the  Union  an  act  of  high  expediency — a  reorgan- 
ization, by  which  a  union  might  be  formed,  extend- 
ing from  the  utmost  bounds  of  human  labor  in  the 
north,  to  the  extreme  limits  of  free^-]|ibor  in  the 
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ttmih — a  vmon  eetablished  not  iipoo  oompromiae, 
bat  upon  the  great  principle — ^liberty,  the  inalien- 
able right  of  every  human  being,  and  law,  its  de- 
fence. 

It  were  well  for  slavehdden  if  they  would  take 
warning  in  time. 

From  the  N.  O.  Pkayuit  of  Jan.  8. 
THB  WAR — PB0SPBCT8. 

In  the  annoancement  of  Gen.  Scott's  order  of 
the  15th  December — **  The  army  is  abont  to  spread 
itself  over  and  to  occupy  the  Republic  of  Mexico, 
until  the  latter  shall  sue  for  peace  in  terms  accept- 
able to  the  government  of  the  United  States" — is 
seen  the  commencement  of  a  system  of  operations 
which  the  events  of  the  past  year  have  fore- 
shadowed as  inevitable.  From  the  lifting  of  the 
curtain,  at  Palo  Alto,  to  the  grand  finale  before 
the  city  of  Mexico,  every  scene  has  been  heralded 
as  the  last  act  of  the  drama ;  but  those  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  actors  upon  the  bloody  stage 
knew  better.  Whatever  damage  was  done  to  the 
vanity  of  Mexico  by  beating  her  armies,  was  tink- 
ered up  by  a  proffer  of  peace,  which  her  gener- 
als construed  in  a  way  to  cover  the  defeats  they 
had  encountered.  The  people  could  not  compre- 
hend the  idea  of  victors  being  supplicants  for 
peace,  and  popular  leaders  were  not  interested  in 
explaining  the  phenomenon  to  them.  The  predic- 
tions ilhat  were  laughed  at  in  the  be^ning  have 
come  to  pass,  and  the  government  has  been  com- 
peUed  to  withdraw  our  troops  ingloriously  from 
the  field,  or  charge  them  with  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  conquerors. 

Who  can  say  what  the  Mexican  government 
would  have  done,  had  our  army,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  been  instructed  to  do  what 
Gen.  Scott  is  in  the  act  of  doing  now  t  Is  it  not 
probable  that  terms  of  peace  would  have,  ere  this, 
been  offered  by  the  vanquished  enemy  t  These 
are  questions  which  it  may  be  idle  to  debate  now  ; 
but  the  army,  as  a  mission  of  peace,  has  done 
nothing,  whilst  in  its  proper  calling  it  has  pei^ 
toned  wonders.     And  this  was  foretold. 

It  is  in  no  spirit  of  querulousness  that  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past  are  cited,  in  view  of  the  new 
line  of  policy  adopted,  but  in  justification  of  a 
change  in  the  strategy  of  the  war,  whidi  is  the 
beginning  of  an  end  that  is  shrouded  in  darkness. 
*'  The  army  is  about  to  spread  itself  over  and  to 
occupy  the  Republic  of  Mexico."  It  is  about  to 
establish  civil  government,  to  a  certain  extent — 
to  levy  and  collect  taxes — to  lay  and  inforce  im- 
posts---to  regulate  commerce  between  the  differ^ 
ent  states — to  reform  the  administration  of  public 
afiurs,  and,  indeed,  do  such  other  acts  as  pertain 
to  the  powers  of  an  organized  and  established 
state.  What  this  condition  of  things  will  lead  to, 
what  it  ought  to  lead  to  in  the  end,  vrill  depend 
more  upon  the  course  Mexico  and  Mexicans  may 
pursue,  than  upon  any  fixed  purpose  in  this  coun- 
try to  blot  her  out  of  the  list  of  nations.  The 
United  States  government  can  scarcely  do  lees 


than  they  are  now  doing,  and  the  people  of  this 
country  will  not  be  held  aooonntaUe  for  the  con- 
sequences of  a  career  fbreed  upon  tben  by  the 
fodhardiness  of  another.  At  any  time  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war  it  has  been  in  the  power  of  , 
Mexico  to  secure  her  nationality  by  making  or  lis* 
tening  to  overtures  of  peace ;  and  even  now  terms 
which  would  leave  her  sovereignty  over  a  larger  do- 
main than  she  can  rule,  intact,  would  be  embraced 
with  alacrity  by  the  authorities  of  the  United  States. 
But  what  will  become  of  her  if  she  pause  till  the 
army  stretch  its  arms  to  all  pkces  of  her  pride, 
and  lay  its  hands  upon  all  the  toweis  of  her 
strength !  And  what  yet  if  the  infatuatioo  of  her 
chiefs  detain  the  military  governments  of  the 
United  Stales  in  their  midst  till  the  better  oider  of 
Mexicans  claim  the  iwoteetion  of  a  p«wer  whose 
martial  law  is  milder  in  enibreing  order,  than  the 
governments  they  have  been  accustomed  to  were 
in  fiuling  to  do  so  I  Tlie  army  is  about  to  spread 
itself  over  and  occupy  Mexioo  till  the  Mexican 
republic  "  diall  sue  for  peace  in  terms  aoceptaUe 
to  the  United  States."  When  wifl  that  be! 
What  indications  are  there  that  it  will  ever  be  f 
It  is  the  misfortune  of  Mexico  that  those  who 
would  serve  her  do  her  harm*-those  who  in  this 
country,  and  they  are  amimg  the  greatest  and  best 
of  the  land,  who  would  not  take  an  inch  of  her 
territory,  but  keep  the  issue  open.  Whilst  cQn> 
grass  is  debating  and  statesmen  building  up  ther>- 
ries,  and  politicians  fingering  the  pnblio  poise,  ths 
''  army  is  spreading  itself  over,"  and  whilst  the 
agitation  of  topics  connected  with  the  war  is  kept 
up,  it  is  *' occupying  the  repubhc  of  Mexico." 
llie  energies,  enterprise  and  wilfulness,  so  to 
speak,  of  a  bolder  and  a  superior  race,  are  per- 
meating the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  overrun  lepnliK 
lie.  Nor  is  it  prophetic  of  the  long  dominion  of 
a  hybrid  people  to  have  their  flowers  scented  b^ 
any  of  Saxon  origin.  We  may  oondemn,  we 
may  argue  against  the  tendencies  of  a  race  of  men 
of  higher  orgaaintioD,  bolder  hearts,  mme  entet- 
prising  minds,  of  snperior  thews  and  mnselee,  and 
stonter  wills,  to  supplant  weak  and  emascnlatsd 
tribes— -good  aatbori^  can  be  evoked  to  show  how 
wrong  all  this  is — hc«nilies  to  this  day  are  written 
against  the  pilgrim  ftthers  for  ejecting  the  savages 
firom  the  primeval  forests  of  the  Nmth-^but  until 
the  eloquence  of  ethics  can  melt  human  nature 
and  moidd  it  anew,  we  apprehend  the  world  will 
wag  on  much  afier  the  old  &shion.  No  serap  of 
phikisophy,  nor  moral  essay^  nor  politieal  disquisi- 
tion can  countervail  the  dangerous  odor  of  fidda, 
in  perennial  blossom,  to  an  army  of  Angk>-SaxoDS 


From  the  Joaraal  of  OommeRa. 
SCENES  OF  THB  WAR. — NO.  1. 
TRE  TOLUNTIKa'S  MOTHER. 

It  was  the  noon  of  night.    The  stars 

On  Mexico  were  gleaming, 
A  soldier  slept  upon  his  arms. 

And  as  he  slept  waJI  dreaming. 
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IHsioM  of  distant  toenet  and  fonut 

Around  his  brain  were  flitting— 
His  good  old  father  by  the  fire, 

The  broad  hearth  fire,  was  sitting ; 
His  mother  cm  the  other  side 

Was  busily  a-knitting. 

And  down  her  cheek  a  bi^  tear  roUed 

And  fell  upon  the  stoclung, 
Tet  not  a  word  she  spake,  but  kept 

A-knitting  and  a-rocking— > 
A-roeking  in  the  same  old  chaiVy 

And  working  all  the  faster, 
As  thoughts  went  wearily  along 

And  luwent  ones  stalked  past  her. 

"  What,  Betsy !  crying  I    Why,  what  now!" 
**  Oh  John,  I  can't  help  woepinff ; 

Who  knows  on  what  a  dismal  bed 
Our  Jonathan  is  sleeinng?" 

"  Pshaw,  wife !  he 's  well  enough  to  do ; 

Don't  borrow  trouble,  Betsy : 
It  seems  to  me  some  grief  or  other 

Most  all  the  time  besets  ye." 

The  soldier  dreamed  his  mother  looked 

IJp  in  her  husband's  ihce. 
And  carefolly  wiped  from  off  her  cbeek, 

Of  tear-drops  every  trace ; 
And  looking  down  again,  knit  on. 

Her  weary,  weary  knitting, 
But  stole  a  glance,  once  in  a  while, 

At  where  her  John  was  sitting ; 
And  he,  the  old  man,  steadily 

GJazed  in  the  crackling  fire. 
And  as  the  mddy  maple  blaie 

Flashed  h^ber  yet  and  higher. 
The  old  man  bowed  his  face,  and  leaned 

His  elbow  on  his  knee. 
And  one  larcre  tear  adown  his  cheek 

Went  trickling  mournfully. 

The  mother  kq>t  her  gaze  nnmoTed, 

SwiAly.  her  thin  hands  flew, 
And  faster,  taster  went  the  yam 

Her  worn  old  finffers  through ; 
And  then  a  tear  stole  down  her  cheeky 

Another,  and  she  strove  to  speak. 
But  could  not,  and  she  sobbed  aloud. 

And  sobbing  seemed  almost  to  ehoke, 
And  as  she  feU  npon  her  knees, 

The  sleeping  soldier  turned,  and  woke. 

The  soldier  woke  by  the  camp-fire  blaze. 

The  tented  plain,  the  mistB  of  night 
Coldly  and  grayly  met  his  gave. 
And  all  was  gloony  sate  those  ntys, 

Those  somm  star-rays,  always  bright. 

And  from  the  mountain  sides  arennd. 

Long  ere  the  coming  of  the  sun, 
He  heud  a  heavy  thunder  sonad, 

The  echo  of  the  morning  g«n. 
And  fiom  the  white  tent  on  the  hill 

Anon  he  heard  the  call  to  rally, 
And  the  soft  bugle  notes  that  sound 

To  sleeping  soldiers  the  reveille. 
And  when  the  first  sun  ray  across 

The  mountain  and  the  valley  gleamed. 
The  soldier  leaning  on  a  gun 

Had  quite  forgot  that  ho  had  dreamed. 

Mom  on  the  battle  field !    Serene  and  far 
Shrank  from  the  holy  sky  each  watching  star — 


They  might  not  view  ^  panoply  of  i 
Not  for  such  watchere  the  ensanguined  field. 
The  battered  sword,  the  brotoi  Isnoa  and 
shield. 

Not  for  such  eyes  the  dead  upon  the  plain, 
With  eyes  pressed  shut  that  will  not  ope 

agam. 
Swords  clenched  in  hands  that  will  not  loose 

their  grasp. 
Lips  that  bear  impress  of  the  last  long  gasp, 
The  grinding  gasp  of  dying  agony ! 
Well,  holy  stars,  such  visions  might  ye  flee. 

But  see!  the  foe  is  on  tho hill ; 
The  invader 's  in  the  valley  still ; 
While  further  down  the  deep  ravine 
The  glittering  infantry  are  seen, 
And  finrther  on  the  southern  flank 
The  cavalry  in  solid  rank. 
Their  horse-tail  plumes  float  on  the  air ! 
And  now  the  trumpet,  wild  and  dear, 
Rings  firom  the  valley  to  the  hill. 
Fainter  but  now,  now  wild  and  shrill, 
In  ever-varying  note,  until 
Along  the  suounit  of  the  hill 
The  echo  dies  away. 

' '  Advance ! "    The  infantry  pour  down ! 
The  battle  shouts  the  bugle  drown ; 
Now  on  the  hill,  now  on  the  plain. 
They  meet,  advance,  retreat  again ; 
Now  pour  the  squadrons  on  the  flank. 
Phalanx  bv  phalanx,  rank  by  rank, 

Down,  down  they  go. 
Hark  I  with  that  yell  the  bann^  sank 

OfJUexioo. 

They  rest  at  length,  the  battle  done. 
The  field  well  fought,  the  field  well  won; 
See  in  the  west  the  setting  sun ; 
The  dews  of  night  begin  to  fall, 
List!  'tis  the  bugle,  the  recall. 

Niff  ht  settles  on  Aceldama, 

On  hill-side  and  on  plain. 
And  eves  are  closing  now  that  ne'er 

Shall  see  the  mom  again. 
And  wearily  and  heavily 

Their  eyes  are  closed  to  rest 
Who  lay  them  down  on  earth  to  aleep 

As  on  a  mother's  breast. 

A  soldier  lay  alone.    His  eye 

Was  growing  dull  and  dim, 
Amf  on  nis  ear  stole  now  the  foint 

Low  murmur  of  a  hymn. 
He  heard  his  mother's  holy  voice, 

Holy  it  seemed  to  him ! 
Shadows  came  o'er  his  brain. 

The  dear  ones  all  were  there ; 
His  mother  knelt !  he  felt  her  hand 

Pressing  his  matted  hair ; 
He  felt  her  kiss,  her  holy  kiss, 

Her  voice  was  in  his  eat ! 
He  turned  him  on  his  cold  eaztlhooiieh, 

Turned  heavily  in  pain. 
The  soldigr  sleepeth---but  a  dream 

He  '11  never  dream  again.       • 

There 's  a  grave-yard  on  a  river  bank. 

The  yellow  Ilhnois, 
And  many  a  grave  of  maiden  foir^ 

Of  matron  and  of  boy ; 
And  one  grave  there  is  very  long 

Six  feet  or  even  more, 
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A  Stout  man 's  there,  you  may  be  sore, 

As  anj  on  the  shore. 
No  one  is  seen  by  that  long  grave 

Until  the  Sunday  noon. 
Then  after  church  a  worn  old  wife 

Sits  on  the  gray  foot  stone, 
And  carefully  and  slowly  wipes 

The  tears  she  can't  keep  back, 
Till  one  by  one  they  follow  fast 

Each  in  the  other's  track ; 
And  then  with  kerchief  to  her  face, 

Her  head  in  sorrow  bowed, 
The  good  old  woman  fells  to  her  knees, 

And  3obs  and  weeps  aloud. 

And  once  a  man  who  stood  doee  by. 

Leaning  on  the  next  stone, 
Heard  the  old  woman  as  she  wept, 

Sob  mournfully,  "  Oh,  John !" 
He  thought  so,  but  could  not  be  sore, 

So  sorely  she  took  on, 
Whether  the  word  he  heard  her  speak 

Was  "  Jonathan"  or  "  John." 

And  she  is  watching,  waiting,  till 

She  hears  the  voice  of  John 
Say,  ^* Betsy,  came,**  and  Jonathan 

Call  "J»lo/A«r,"  then  she 's  gone ! 
And  as  the  weary  days  go  on. 

You  '11  see  her  always  sitting 
In  that  old  chair,  by  that  hearth  stone. 

And  steadily  a-knitting. 

And  G^od  remembers  every  tear 

That  drops  on  that  yam  stocking ! 
And,  mark  you !  fer  the  agony 

That  kee{>s  that  old  chair  rocking, 
Some  one  will  have  to  answer,  and 

A  fearful  reckoning  make, 
When  the  old  woman  and  her  John 

And  Jonathan  awake ! 


LETTER  FROM  MEZIOO. 

Extract  of  a  letter  to  the  New  Toik  Coorier  and  En- 
quirer. 

Vera  Cruz,  Jan.  17,  1848. 

Capt.  Ruff's  company  of  mounted  riflemen  com- 
posed part  of  the  escort  to  the  last  train,  which 
arrived  from  the  city  of  Mexico.  Gen.  Twiggs 
and  staff  came  dovvn  with  that  train.  Lieut.  G. 
H.  Grordon,  of  the  rifles,  was  badly  wounded  just 
before  he  reached  this  city.  The  day  of  his  arrival 
here,  he  was  on  rear  guajrd,  and  very  imprudently 
rode  some  distance  in  advance.  The  train  had 
just  passed  by,  he  thinking  of  anything  bat  guer- 
iUas,  when  suddenly  two  of  those  gentlemen  made 
their  appearanAs  by  the  side  of  the  road.  The 
first  intimation  the  lieutenant  had,  was  the  very 
unpleasant  prospect  of  two  of  their  guns  leveled  at 
him.  What  viras  to  be  done?  I  think  the  Lient. 
should  have  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  either  re- 
tamed  or  passed  by  them,  giving  them  a  flying 
shot.  He  thought  diflferently,  and  decided  upon 
slipping  off  fais  horse  and  putting  the  animal  be- 
tween himself  and  the  enemy.  Just  as  he  dis- 
mounted one  of  them  fired.  The  shot  took  effect  in 
his  left  hand,  the  ball  entering  between  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  and  coursed  along  the  back  of  his 
hand,  shattering  it  very  badly.  The  horse  broke 
away,  and  the  remaining  ruffian  took  a  deliberate 


shot  at  him  which  took  effect  in  his  legs.  Witk 
great  presence  of  mind,  he  drew  his  sabre  and 
advanced  upon  them,  when  they  fled.  Had  be 
fellen  from  the  effixsts  of  the  shot,  they  would  have 
jumped  npon  him,  knifed  him,  uid  stiipt  him  of 
aU  his  clothes  before  the  guard  could  have  come 
up.  He  has  nine  shots  in  one  leg,  all  of  which 
passed  through,  and  three  in  the  other ;  three  of 
the  balls  still  remain  in  his  leg.  I  am  happy  to 
say  he  is  doing  well,  and  is  walking  about.  I  fear 
the  hand  may  be  rendered  useless  for  life.  It 
seems  hard,  after  participating  in  aU  the  brilliant 
victories  in  which  his  regiment  has  enacted  so 
oon^icoons  a  part,  that  be  should  receive  a  woond, 
almost  vrithin  sight  of  this  city,  by  the  hands  of 
these  cowardly  guerillas,  that  may  unit  him  for 
any  more  duty.  One  cannot  help  feeUng  the 
deepest  sympathy  for  the  gallant  rifleman. 

The  guerillas  seem  to  be  pretty  well  broken  up 
of  late.  Small  detachments  and  parties  have  eome 
through  from  the  city  vrithoot  being  attacked.  Tlie 
attack,  of  which  I  advised  you,  on  the  merchants' 
train,  is  the  only  one  of  nnj  importance  foi  some 
time.  Padre  Jarauta  seems  to  have  given  up  the 
trade,  or  may  be  secretly  organiiiBg  to  oome  out 
again  in  full  force.  The  padre  was  a  Carlist  priest 
in  Spain,  was  apprehended  on  account  of  his  pdit- 
ical  opposition  to  the  government,  and  was  sent  to 
the  Havana  to  serve  as  a  private  soldier,  and  actu- 
ally served  as  such  during  the  period  prescribed 
by  the  authorities.  He  then  came  to  Vera  Cms 
and  resumed  his  priestly  robes  and  continued  in 
the  oxarcise  of  his  spiritoal  functions  untO  the  fell 
of  Vera  Crux.  He  vtras  in  the  city  during  the 
bombardment.  He  then  became  a  l^er  of  guer- 
illas, and  has  since  been  distinguished  as  the  most 
active  partisan  in  the  Mexiean  service.  He  had  a 
reputation  to  make,  but  none  to  lose. 

Many  accounts  of  late  have  appeared  in  the 
papers,  of.  the  wonderful  rides  performed  by  our 
officers  in  Califomia.  There  are  some  which  occur 
much  nearer  home,  equally  worthy  of  record.  The 
toughness  and  endurance  of  the  hardy  Califomia 
ponies  is  truly  wonderful,  bat  they  have  their  rivals 
for  feme  among  our  Amerioan  horses.  A  journey 
performed  by  Col.  H.  L.  Kinney,  of  Texas,  will 
compare  favorably,  not  only  in  expedition,  but  in 
the  various  dangera  passed  through  and  ciroum- 
vented  by  his  adroitness  and  conning,  vrith  the  best 
of  them.  It  secBis  hardly  necessary  to  say,  "  who 
is  Col.  Kinney!"  Tlie  gentlemanly  and  liberal 
proprietor  of  the  town  of  Corpus  Christi — the 
energetie  and,  never-tiring  agent  of  the  quarter^ 
master's  department,  during  the  campaigns  of  Gen.- 
Taylor,  cannot  be  very  readily  fergotten  by  any  in 
the  service ;  his  unwearied  eflbrts,  although  often 
the  topic  of  conversation,  have  never  3ret  received 
that  official  compliment  which  they  so  well  merit. 
His  fearless  and  energetic  disposition  ever  places 
him  in  advance,  and  the  army  are  undoubtedly 
indebted  to  him  for  the  means  of  transportation  by 
which  they  reached  Monterey.  His  gallantry  in 
that  action  was  conspicuous.  He  accompanied 
the  column  to  Victoria,  going  with  the  advance 
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imdflr  Gen.  Qnhman  ttatik  Montemoieloe.  B  j  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  Spenieh  language  and 
eharaotor,  he  was  enabled  to  keep  the  army  well 
SBpplied  with  forage,  although  parties  of  the  enemy 
slowly  retired  before  them.  At  Victoria,  Gren. 
Taylor  found  himself  without  sAy  oooununications 
with  Gen.  Soott,  nor  was  he  aware  of  his  location. 
Gen.  T.  was  anxious  to  send  a  despatch  to  him — 
lie  was  supposed  to  be  at  Tampico.  Col.  Kinney 
▼olunteered  his  serrioes  to  be  the  bearer  of  his 
despatches.  The  oountry  between  us  was  oecu- 
pied  by  the  enemy ;  the  ride  was  one  of  great  risk 
and  imminent  peril.  The  distance  to  be  travelled, 
by  the  route  he  was  to  take,  was  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles.  Gen.  Taylor  authorixed  him  to  select 
any  horse  belonging  to  the  goTenment.  The  cdo- 
nel  is  not  more  celebrated  for  his  endurance  of  fiitigue 
and  hardships  of  every  kind  in  his  many  wonderful 
rides,  than  his  keen  eye  for  horse-flesh.  After  a 
minute  and  critical  examination  of  all  available 
nags,  he  selected  the  horse  ridden  by  the  sergeant 
major  of  the  9d  dragoons.  The  result  proved  his 
knowledge  of  the  animal.  He  decided  upon  taking 
the  coast  route,  via  Soto  la  Biarina.  Four  dra- 
goons were  given  him  as  an  escort.  I  well  reool- 
leet  the  cold  and  gloomy  morning  he  started  on  his 
perilous  journey.  We  had  had  no  opportunity  for 
some  time  of  communicating  vrith  our  friends,  and 
many  a  hut  letter  was  handed  at  the  last  moment 
to  the  obliging  colonel,  to  be  deposited  in  the  mail 
at  Tampico,  and^be  rapidly  carried  to  anxious  and 
expectant  fathers,  mothers,  vrives,  sisters  and  broth- 
en,  to  saynothing'about  those  dear  little  creatures 
called  sweethearts.  When  I  bid  him  good-by,  I 
thought,  I  must  oonless,  the  chances  were  against 
my  seeing  him  again.  He  reached  Soto  la  Marina, 
and  there  found,  much  to  his  particular  comfort, 
the  place  occupied  by  about  nxty  lancers.  Fertile 
in  expedients,  never  wanting  in  ingenuity,  he  put 
a  bdd  (ace  upon  the  matter,  and  rode  up  to  the 
alcalde's  and  demanded  a  certain  quantity  of  com 
and  fodder  for  General  Taylor,  who,  with  a  force, 
would  reach  there  that  night.  His  arrival  pro- 
duced quite  a  stir  and  commotion ;  anything  but 
friendly  glances  were  exchanged.  It  became  quite 
evident  he  must  soon  leave  the  diggins  or  Udce 
leave  of  his  head.  To  carry  out  the  deception  he 
demanded  from  the  alcalde  some  men  to  go  out 
and  show  him  the  best  encamping  ground  for  the 
expected  troops !  In  the  mean  time  he  had  deter^ 
mined  to  prosecute  the  journey  with  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Donley  and  his  trusty  Mexican  guide.  As 
the  small  escort  of  dragoons  might  only  insure  his 
apprehension  and  retard  his  movements,  he  decided 
to  SQnd  them  back.  So,  while  busfly  employed 
seleoting  his  ground,  he  told  the  dragoons  to  ride 
without  stopping  to  Victoria.  They  reached  there 
safoly.  Kinney,  Donley  and  the  guide  imme- 
diately left.  It  required  great  precaution;  the 
oountry  was  filled  vrith  predatory  bands  and  parties 
of  lancers.  It  was  an  unknown  route,  untraveUed 
by  any  American.  At  one  point  he  met  a  body 
of  lancers.  He  induced  thom  to  believe  from  his 
and  conversation  that  a  body  of  troops 
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were  following  himf— they  ^'iotmiMf**  in  one  direc- 
tion, he  in  another.  The  ride  was  kept  up  night 
and  day  at  a  rapid  rate.  Several  changes  of  horses 
were  eflfected  for  Donley  and  the  guide,,  but  the 
faithful  horse  of  his  selection  kept  at  his  wotk  and 
tired  successively  all  the  fresh  ones.  A  courier, 
despatched  from  a  small  town  through  which  they 
had  passed,  to  give  the  inhabitants  information  of 
the  party,  so  that  they  should  be  apprehended, 
arrived  at  the  town  of  Pusas  precisely  at  the  same 
time  of  the  colonel.  The  arrival  caused  all  sorts 
of  scampering  among  the  women  and  children.  At 
this  point  evidences  of  hostility  became  more  ap- 
parent. Eighty  miles  of  dreary  country  were  still 
to  be  traversed.  Stopping  but  for  a  nuMnent  he 
still  pressed  on.  From  this  point  he  was  chased 
sixty  miles  by  a  party  of  lancers,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  third  day  he  reached  Tampico.  He 
thus  accomplished  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  on 
the  same  luMrse  in  hoo  days  and  two  nights.  The 
saddle  was  taken  off  the  horse  but  once^  and  the 
party  had  but  one  meal.  The  horses  had  of  course 
the  hardest  kind  of  hxe.  That  can  be  pot  down 
anywhere,  in  any  country,  as  pretty  ttUl  riding. 
The  communication  efle<^  by  C^>tain  Walker 
with  Fort  Brown  had  not  half  the  danger  attending 
it  as  the  communication  of  Col.  Kinney  with  Tam- 
pico. He  called  his  horse  Selim  ;  he  still  owns 
him,  and  the  horse  preserves  his  reputation.  He 
is  a  great  horse,  and  no  mistake.  By  his  speed 
and  endnranoe  he  saved  the  life  of  Mr.  Hargous, 
the  great  financier  of  the  army.  He  was  chased 
by  a  party  of  guerillas,  and  although  they  wcranded 
Selim,  he  carried  him  safe  out  of  harm's  way. 
The  wound  is  not  yet  healed  ;  the  old  horse  will 
carry  his  honorable  scais  to  the  grave,  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  he  wUl  live  long  enough  to  carry  his 
gallant  owner  through  many  more  of  his  perilous 
adventures.  On  the  15th  an  express  arrived  from 
the  city  of  Mexico,  with  despatohes  from  the  army 
up  to  ^e  19th.  All  was  quiet.  The  celebrated 
Cd.  Dominiguez,  with  his  spy  company,  on  hii 
way  to  the  city,  escorting  the  mail,  captured  Gen. 
Torrejon,  Minon  and  Ganna,  with  some  forty  ofil- 
oers  and  men,  between  PueUa  and  Mexico. 


OUR  POLICY  WITH  MEXICO. 

[The  letter  which  we  copy  from  the  Bottoo  Courier, 
sounds  like  that  deep  voice  whose  **  statement  of  a  case 
is  better  than  an  argument."  It  is,  indeed,  a  fearful  risk 
to  make  our  fate  dependent  upon  the  return  of  Mexico  to 
sanity  and  common  sense.  This  argmnent,  so  national, 
and  so  fall  of  massy  meaning,  we  commend  to  our 
readers.] 

Washinotom,  Feb.  11,  1848.. 
Does  the  administration  desire  to  annex  aH 
Mexico!  *'  Give  the  devil  his  due.*'  It  dees- net. 
Neither  do  the  members  of  the  democratie  party  in 
congress  desire  any  such  thing.  There-  may.  be 
here  and  there  an  exception,  but  the  mam  bodjn  are 
now  opposed  to  any  annexation  of  any  torritory 
containing  the  thick  of  the  Mexican  population 
Moreover,  the  administration  would  be  very^glad. 
to  make  a  peace  without  any  more  fij^ng.  But 
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they  baTe  set  their  hearts  upon  having  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  the  Gik,  the  boundaries  between  us 
and  Mexico.  And  to  get  this  boundary,  they 
would  at  this  moment  be  willing  to  pay  Mexico 
just  about  what  the  territory  it  embraces  is  actually 
worth,  and  throw  in  our  claims  to  boot.  Tbehr 
policy  is  to  adhere  to  this  dsim,  in  the  main,  and 
to  accept  this  boundary  whenerer  they  can  get  it, 
even  if  it  should  cost  another  year's  war.  To 
force  Mexico  to  accede  to  this  line  by  treaty,  is 
their  object  in  raising  more  troops  to  pour  into 
that  country.  Still,  they  wish  to  hold  out  the 
idea  to  Mexico,  that  if  she  is  not  soon  ready  to 
yield  to  our  present  demands,  they  will  be  raised, 
and  perhaps  the  extinction  of  her  nationality  will 
ultimately  be  the  forfeit  of  her  continued  resistance 
to  these  demands.  In  all  this,  the  adnfinistration 
is  playing  with  edged  tooLs.  It  is  acting  under 
the  fatal  delusion  that  a  war  upon  the  people  of 
Mexico  will  more  surely  and  speedily  bring  a  peace 
than  any  other  policy. 

Now,  this  b  the  real  point  of  the  war  question. 
Is  this  policy  the  true  policy  t  The  army  of  Mex- 
ico has  been  destroyed.  Every  step  now  taken  is 
in  subjugation  of  the  people.  And  when  was  one 
people  ever  held  in  subjection  by  another,  except 
by  the  aid  of  a  large  standing  army  ?  Poland  is 
a  subjugated  country ;  but  it  takes  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  quartered  on  her  territories,  and 
the  enforcement  of  a  pioet  despotic  sjrstem  of  in- 
ternal police,  to  hold  her  in  subjection.  The  pol- 
icy involves  that  professedly  dreaded  result,  the 
*' absorption"  of  all  Mexico; — a  result  which, 
though  disavowed,  not  desired  by  the  administrar 
tion,  may  flow  by  inevitable  consequence  from  its 
policy  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  If  we  send  our 
forces  over  all  Mexico,  we  must  govern  all  Mexico. 
And  when  we  have  fairiy  entered  upon  the  task 
contemplated  by  the  secretary  of  war,  and  by  the 
administration,  we  have  taken  a  very  important 
step  in  this  **  absorption."  And  no  man  need 
exercise  much  imagination  to  see  how  speedily  and 
easily  this  thing  may  be  brought  about.  Neither 
is  it  difficult  to  see  the  ten  thousand  difficulties  and 
dangers,  the  expenses  and  perplexities,  in  which 
it  must  involve  the  country.  France  had  her 
«  Spanish  ulcer."  We  shaU  have  our  Mexican 
ulcer. 

Giving  the  administration  the  M\  benefit  of  its 
own  statement  of  its  position  and  policy,  imputing 
nothing  which  it  does  not  itself  admit,  divesting 
the  subject  of  its  partisan  aspects,  and  approaching 
it  in  an  impartial  spirit,  with  no  other  object  in 
view  but  to  discover  that  course  of  policy  whidi 
shaU  disentangle  and  keep  disentangled  our  relar 
tions  with  Mexico,  which  shall  involve  the  fewest 
hasaids  to  our  government  and  institutions,  which 
shall  least  expose  the  country  to  detriment  in  its 
finances,  and  its  industrial  and  money  interests  to 
injury  and  embarrassment ;  doing  this,  and  what 
do  we  find  ?  We  see,  in  the  first  place,  that  if 
the  administration  policy  is  pursued,  the  country 
must  continue  to  be  at  an  enormous  expense  to 
ynitintatiT)  our  troops  iu  Mcxico.     The  administra- 


tion scheme  requhes  at  least  50,000  troops,  whidi 
cannot  be  maintained  at  a  less  cost,  at  the  lowest 
estimate,  than  40  millions  per  annum.  And  is  it 
not  plain  that  while  a  drain  of  this  sort  shall  con- 
tinue, the  business  of  the  country,  more  especiany 
that  part  which  depends  on  the  ease  and  aetiTity 
of  our  money  institutions,  must  remain  at  a  stand- 
stilll  This  will  certainly  be  found,  indeed  it  is 
now  found,  to  be  a  very  pinching  consideration. 
It  is  plain,  also,  that  as  we  extend  our  military 
occupation,  and  continue  to  involve  ourselves forther 
and  further  in  the  business  of  governing  and  man- 
aging the  heterogeneous  materials  which  compose 
the  Mexican  population,  we  take  upon  us  new  bur- 
dens and  new  responsibilities.  And  ftom  these 
responsibilities,  having  once  fblly  assumed  them, 
we  cannot  escape.  If  Mexico  resists,  we  must 
qneD  the  resistance ;  if  she  does  not  resist,  we  must 
still  watch  the  inert  mass.  If  she  lies  down  in  the 
ditch,  and  plays  the  n^-resistant,  she  will  stfll 
require  the  same  supervisory  force  that  would  be 
requisite  to  her  regulatioo  and  control,  in  case  she 
was  active  and  belligerent.  Either  way,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  entire  control  and  government  is 
thrown  upon  us,  to  the  full  extent  of  our  progress 
in  the  interior  of  Mexico.  And  thus  is  the  gov- 
ernment to  become  inextricably  involved  in  Bfexican 
affiuis,  so  long  as  Mexico  reAises  to  accede  to  the 
terms  of  our  dictation.  And  who  can  coojsetae 
when  this  will  bet  Thus,  too,  vrill  the  President 
bee<nne,  as  commander-in-chief  of  our  forees,  a 
military  conqueror,  strotching  his  authority  over 
the  whde  of  Mexico,  and  carving  out  her  tenitny 
into  districts,  to  be  governed  by  instruments  of  his 
own  appointment,  b  thera  nothing  startling  in 
this  t  b  it  the  proper  office  c^  a  chief  magistrate, 
chosen  under  repuUican  institutions,  to  be  pre- 
sidmg  over  the  destinieii  of  a  foreign  country,  and 
dealing  out  its  offices  and  honors  to  his  subordi- 
nates, and  controlling  its  nulUons  of  conquered  in- 
habitants by  the  mero  authority  of  military  power ! 
We  ask,  is  it  fitting  t  There  may  be  nothing 
WMongtUuHonal  in  all  this,  but  what  an  extraordi- 
nary spectacle  would  it  exhibit ! — ^what  an  astound- 
ing result  of  the  progress  of  firee  institutions !  Tet 
this  is  the  policy,  this  is  the  course  marked  out 
for  the  career  of  a  democratic  president !  And 
such  IB  the  fiilse  position  in  which  the  country 
wffl  find  itsdf,  if  the  policy  of  the  administration 
is  pursued,  and  does  not  result  in  a  speedy  peace. 
Furthermore,  the  effects  of  this  pdicy  upon  the 
internal  condition  of  our  own  country  are  abun- 
dantly akrmlng.  We  are,  by  it,  giving  amasing 
strength  and  influence  to  the  military  aim  of  the 
government.  The  policy  wifl  eontimie  to  fester 
and  infuse  through  all  ranks  a  love  of  military 
trappings,  and  the  hateful  spirit  of  war  and  con- 
quest. It  involves  an  abandonment  of  the  doctrines 
and  practice  of  economy  and  retrenchment,  and 
launches  us  upon  a  wide  sea  of  expenditure.  It 
will  cover  the  public  lands  all  over  with  bounty 
grants  to  soldiers,  utterly  destroying,  for  an  indef^ 
nite  term  of  years,  this  source  of  revenue.  It  will 
result  in  the  accumulation  of  a  gx^  nadoiml  debt. 
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It  will  lead  to  the  impoeition  of  a  high  xerenue 
taiiff,  or  a  direct  tax  upon  the  people,  in  order  to 
defimy  the  ezpeDtes  of  the  war.  It  will  destroy 
the  ability  of  the  go?eminent  to  carry  on  even 
neceesary  worlcs  of  internal  improvement,  and  it 
will  entail  apon  the  treasury  an  almost  everlasting 
burden,  in  the  shape  of  a  long  and  enormously 
expensive  pension  list,  already  formidable  and  rap- 
idly increasing;  and  it  will  weaken  to  a  great 
degree,  our  powers  of  offenoe  and  de£»ioe,  as  re- 
gards the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

We  have  made  use  of  no  swelling  or  unmeaning 
language,  but  in  simple  terms  exposed  what  cannot 
be  denied  will  be  the  inevitable  results  of  the  ad- 
ministration policy  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  No 
other  answer  can  be  given  to  what  we  have  said, 
than  this.  '*  The  policy  will  bring  feace.*'  Of 
this,  no  man  can  know.  And  if  not,  then  all  the 
consequences  we  have  enumerated  virill  foUow. 

Let  us  turn  and  see  what  better  plan  ofl^rs. 
Bfr.  Calhoun  and  oth^  distinguished  gentlemen 
have  proposed  to  substitute  what  is  caUed  the 
"  defensive  line"  policy ; — a  policy  which  looks  to 
the  withdrawal  of  oar  forces  from  their  present 
theatre  of  operation,  and  placing  them  upon  an 
exterior  line ;  one  outside  of  the  populous  districts 
of  Mexico,  and  yet  wholly  within  her  territory. 

The  advantages  of  this  policy  may  be  briefly 
floated.  It  avoids  the  objections  we  have  been 
considering.  It  will  leave  Mexico  to  manage  her 
internal  concerns  in  her  own  way.  It  does  not 
involve  an  expenditure  of  over  eight  or  ten  millions 
of  dollars  per  annum,  a  sum  but  little  greater  than 
is  required  by  our  military  and  naval  establish- 
ments in  time  of  peace.  It  does  not  involve  any 
injury  to  the  business  of  the  country,  requires  no 
extraordinary  arrangements  in  respect  to  our  na- 
tional finances,  requires  neither  a  high  revenue 
tariff  nor  a  direct  tax,  relieves  the  commercial 
community  at  once  of  its  load  of  pressure  and 
embarrassment,  occasioned  by  the  vast  drain  of 
specie  necessary  to  prosecute  active  hostilities  over 
all  Mexico,  and  cuts  at  once  the  cord  which  threat- 
ens to  bind  our  vigorous,  healthy,  flourishing  and 
homogeneous  population  to  the  incongruous  ma- 
terials which  compose  the  nebulous  masses  of 
Mexico. 

It  secures,  at  the  same  time,  ample  indemnity 
for  our  claims  on  Mexico,  (and  we  certainly  have 
claims,)  and  if  carried  out  in  conjunction  with  the 
possession  by  us  of  her  principal  exterior  defence, 
the  castle  of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa,  and  accompanied 
with  the  blockade  of  her  coasts,  would  constrain 
a  speedy  settlement  of  our  diflknlties.  In  every 
point  of  view,  therefore,  it  would  seem  that  the 
substitution  of  the  "  line  p(^y,"  for  that  of  the 
policy  of  conquest^  would  be  attended  with  the 
happiest  eflects.  One  thing  is  certain — ^if  the 
attempt  to  coerce  Mexico  by  thus  establishing  a 
cordon  of  military  posts,  and  holding  the  door  of 
her  external  commerce,  should  prove  ineffectual, 
no  diastrous  consequences,  to  this  country  at  least, 
would  ensue.  Mexico  is  too  weak,  too  much 
exhausted,  to  bring  into  the  field  any  force  deserv- 


ing the  name  of  an  army.  Left  to  herself,  her 
power  would  be  neutralized  by  her  own  internal 
dissensions,  and  the  quarrels  of  her  military  leaders 
among  themselves.  It  seems,  from  our  experience 
and  our  knowledge  of  Mexican  character,  perfectly 
&ir  to  presume  that  no  attempt  would  ever  be  seri- 
ously made  to  dislodge  our  troops  from  any  posi- 
tion they  might  choose  to  occupy,  away  from  the 
heart  of  the  country.  The  remembrance  of  Buena 
Vista  will  forever  remain  in  the  hearts  of  the  Mex- 
ican soldiery.  They  will  never  again  be  brought 
to  an  attack  of  an  American  fortified  position. 
The  idea  of  a  border  war  along  our  line  of  posts, 
is  a  false  presumption.  There  would  be  no  pop- 
ulation to  attack,  no  property  nor  plunder  to  invite. 
We  might  continue  for  a  while  in  a  state  of  nom- 
inal hostilities  with  Mexico,  but  no  real  war  would 
exist.     Its  horrors  would  all  be  hushed. 

We  have  thus  presented,  in  brief,  what  appear 
to  be  the  only  two  practical  modes  of  conducting 
the  Mexican  war.  We  have  nothing  to  do  now 
with  its  causes.  We  are  in  the  war,  and  we  must 
get  out.  One  nation  may  make  a  war  upon 
another,  but  it  takes  both  to  make  a  peace.  We 
must  have  a  new  treaty  with  Mexico,  before  we 
shall  have  peace  with  Mexico.  The  entire  with- 
drawal of  our  troops  would  be  nothing.  We  still 
should  have  an  unsettled  boundary  and  unsettled 
claims.  Our  controversy  with  Mexico  cannot  now 
be  ended  by  any  act  of  ours  alone.  We  are 
forced,  therefore,  to  hold  our  belligerent  attitude, 
till  both  nations  can  agree  upon  the  terms  of 
peace.  We  have  no  choice  left  but  between  dif 
ferent  modes  of  conducting  hostflities. 

.What,  then,  becomes  of  the  entire  evacuation, 
the  '*  no  territory"  policy !  This  policy  settles  noth- 
ing, and  it  surrenders  every  hope  of  coercing  Mex- 
ico, either  from  considerations  of  fear  or  self- 
interest.  If  its  advocates  are  really  in  earnest  in 
proposing  the  immediate  and  unconditional  with- 
drawal of  our  troops,  the  policy  is  absolutdy 
incomprehensible.  It  is  exhibiting  that  unexam- 
pled anomaly  of  saying  to  a  conquered  and  pros- 
trate people,  '*  Make  your  ovm  terms  of  pacifica- 
tion, and  we  will  agree  to  them."  It  is  doing 
something  more  than  taking  a  position  of  equality ; 
it  is  to  take  an  irrferiar  position.  It  is,  in  a  word, 
to  say  to  vnrong-headed,  barbarous,  inefllcient, 
ignorant  Mexico,  make,  if  your  distracted  counsels 
win  allow  you  to  agree  at  all,  just  such  a  settle- 
ment of  our  di^rences  as  you  choose,  and  we  will 
assent  to  it.  We  see  no  way  of  avoiding  this 
interpretation  of  this  policy.  The  bare  statement 
of  it  forbids  comment 

Tet  the  oppoation  embraees  many  men  who 
seemingly  insist  upon  this  policy  as  that  upon 
which  to  rest,  in  oppoong  the  issues  of  the  demo- 
cratic party.  We  submit  that  it  is  time  for  the 
main  body  of  the  thoughtful  whigs  throughout  the 
country  to  review  the  arguments  upon  which  it  is 
advocated.  A  presidential  election  approaches. 
And  the  question  in  the  convention  which  is  to 
nominate  the  whig  candidate,  is  to  be,  whether 
there  is  any  hope  of  the  election  of-any  man  who 
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represents  these  extreme  views?  And  whether  it 
is  not  plain  that  the  combined  strength  of  the 
opposition  cannot  be  exerted  in  any  other  way 
than  by  planting  itself  upon  the  main  features  of 
the  line  policy,  and  adopting  some  man  for  a  can- 
didate who  shall  be  considered  its  representative? 
Now  if  this  policy  \b  recommended  by  controlUng 
reasons  of  state,  as  it  seems  to  us  it  is,  how  much 
more  emphatically  is  it  recommended,  when  we 
take  in  view  the  temper  of  the  public  mind.  And 
this  is  an  element  we  have  no  right  to  overlook,  in 
undertaking  to  adopt  the  course  of  party  action  to 
extraordinary  emergencies.  J.  S.  P. 


OUR    PARTY    STRUGGLES. 

[We  copy  from  the  National  Era  the  two  following  arti- 
cles. Our  readers  are  aware  that  we  have  expressed  our 
dissent  froni  some  of  the  opinions  of  that  paper.  We 
cannot  go  so  far  as  it  does  in  supporting  the  independence 
of  the  states,  even  to  nullifkation.  But  we  are  sure  to 
find  in  it  the  honest  opinions  of  men  who  look  on  all 
sides  of  them ;  and  tbey  are  always  worthy  of  being  care- 
fully weighed  and  examined  by  all  who  disagree  with 
them. 

For  our  part,  we  hope  that  the  whigs  may  nominate 
Gen.  Taylor,  and  wish  that  the  democrats  would  also ; 
for  whatever  may  be  said  against  mitUary  rulen,  they  are 
better  than  polUician»—tiod  in  this  case  we  have  so  moch 
solid  foundation  for  confidence  that  we  sb^  desire  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  for  him,  by  whomsoever  be  may  be  sup- 
ported. He  will  certainly  have  many  votes  from  both  the 
great  parties,  which  are  now  in  a  transition  state.] 

PARTY    MOVEMENTS    IN    CONORB88. 

The  journals  of  congressional  proceedings  do 
not  always  convey  a  clear  idea  of  what  is  actually 
done  in  congress.  Occasionally  there  are  move- 
ments, the  secret  springs  of  which  are  hidden  from 
the  public  eye.  Not  unfrequently,  the  uninitiated 
reader  feels  himself  totally  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
votes  flatly  contradicting  each  other,  given  by  the 
tame  men,  upon  the  same  occasion.  The  voting 
recently  in  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of 
the  Union,  and  in  the  house,  in  regard  to  dhrect 
taxation,  is  an  example  in  point.  The  subject  of 
the  reference  of  the  President's  message  being 
under  consideration  in  committee  of  the  whole, 
Mr.  Wilmot,  a  leading  democrat  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, moved  to  amend  one  of  the  resolutions  by  add- 
ing instructions,  to  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  providing 
far  a  direct  tax  on  personal  and  other  property,  to 
the  amount  of  &re  millions  of  dollars,  to  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  states  according  to  the 
rule  prescribed  by  the  constitution,  to  continue 
dmring  the  war,  and  mitil  the  extinction  of  the 
pnUic  debt.  The  amendment  was  sound  in  prin- 
ciple ;  it  is  honest  and  reasonable,  that  no  debt  be 
bcurred  by  a  government,  without  at  the  same 
time  making  adequate  and  certain  provision  for  its 
liquidation.  Especially  is  this  principle  applicable 
to  a  debt  incurred  in  the  prosecution  4)f  a  war ; 
for  it  is  obvious  that  suck  a  provision,  by  making 
the  people  *'  feel  the  cost  of  military  glory,"  would 
convert  their  thrift  and  love  of  money  into  restraints 


upon  their  ambition.  The  amendment  of  BIr. 
Wilmot  was  hailed  with  great  satisfaction  by  the 
whigs,  but  coldly  received  by  the  democrats.  The 
latter  it  displeased,  because,  although  in  itself  a 
democratic  measure,  it  was  not  the  policy  of  the 
administration — and,  besides,  the  effect  of  it  would 
be  to  awaken  a  popular  feeling  unfavorable  to  the 
further  prosecution  of  the  war.  By  tlie  iormer,  it 
was  hailed,  not  because  the  majority  of  i hem  favor 
the  policy  of  direct  taxation,  but  tliey  were  glad 
of  an  occasion  to  perplex  thehr  opponents,  to  ont- 
brag  them  on  a  democratic  principle,  to  test  the 
sincerity  of  their  avowed  belief  that  the  war  was 
popular.  A  few,  members  of  both  parties,  were 
sincere  in  the  support  they  gave  the  measure- 
some  sustaining  it  from  principle-— some,  because 
they  deemed  it  the  best  way  to  hasten  a  peace. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  question  was  taken, 
tellers  being  demanded,  and  ninety-three  members, 
a  large  majority  of  them  whigs,  sustained  the 
amendment.  "Give  it  up!  Give  it  up!"  re- 
sounded fixNn  the  democratic  members — but  no— 
the  whigs  were  zealous.  **  Vote !  vote !"  they 
cried — and  so  twenty-nine  members,  chiefly  dem- 
ocratic, walked  between  the  tellers,  voting  nay. 

The  resolutions  were  read,  and  then  reported, 
as  amended,  to  the  house.  Debate  immediately 
commenced  upon  them,  consuming  one  day  and 
part  of  another,  so  that  time  for  consultation  was 
allowed  among  the  whig  members,  and  their  great 
leaders  who  are  now  in  Washington.  Thursday, 
Mr.  Vinton,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means,  obtained  the  floor,  and  his  speech  db- 
cloeed  the  result  of  consulation.  He  opposed  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  WOmot — denounced  the  gen* 
eral  policy  of  direct  taxation — showed  his  idiig 
friends  that  it  was  perfectiy  consistent  with  the 
free-trade  principles  of  Mr.  Wilmot,  but  direeUy 
repugnant  to  the  doctrines  of  protection  held  by 
them — ^referred  to  the  growing  wants  of  the  admin- 
istration, its  embarrassment,  the  aceumulation  of 
debt ;  taking  occasion  to  argue,  in  this  connection, 
that  mudi  of  the  embarrassment  had  been  caused 
by  the  democratic  policy  of  a  low  tarififand  a  sub- 
treasury,  and  declaring  plainly  that  the  true  policy 
of  the  whig  party  was,  to  eschew  direct  taxation, 
refuse  any  partiid  change  in  the  tariflf,  reject  all 
idea  of  a  tax  on  tea  and  oofiee,  and  patientiy  wait 
till  the  current  of  events  had  fairiy  driven  the 
country  to  the  necessity  of  revising  the  whole  tariflf 
system,  so  as,  while  providing  for  the  support  of 
the  government,  to  protect  the  manufacturing  inter' 
Cits  of  the  nation,  "  As  I  said  when  I  rose," 
remarked  Mr.  Vinton,  "we  have  nothing  to  da 
but  to  bide  our  time ;  by  the  progress  of  events, 
they  who  are  in  power  would  be  compelled  to 
come  to  us  and  ask  that  that  protection  and  those 
revenues  be  restored  which  they  violentiy  took 
away.     That  is  my  doctrine." 

Enough.  When  the  resolution,  which  was 
amended  in  committee  by  whig  votes  chiefly,  was 
read,  a  division  was  called  for ;  the  original  reso- 
lution was  adopted ;  the  amendment  was  rejected, 
only  forty-four  voting  in  its  favop|>and  one  ifaun- 
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died  and  forty-eight  against  it — the  great  majority 
of  each  party  arraying  ItKlf  in  opposition  to  the 
meaaure.  Of  the  motive  which  led  many  to  adopt 
this  course,  the  following  editorial  in  the  Washing- 
ton Union  affords  the  explanation : 

**  Mr.  D.  WUmot,  of  Pennsylvania,  is  not  eon- 
tent  with  the  notoriety  he  has  gained  by  his  Proviso. 
We  most  have  the  Wilmot  Proviso  No,  3.  He  has 
proposed  a  scheme  of  direct  taxation — to  faU,  we 
preiume^  heavily  on  the  slaves  of  the  south.  Fortu- 
nately, this  day  it  was  rejected  m  the  house,  several 
of  the  whigs  voting  against  it. — [All,  except  some 
ten  or  fifteen.] 

"The  administration  does  not  ask  such  idle 
schemes  and  such  mischievous  allies.  If  this  rep- 
resentative from  Pennsylvania  is  not  content  with 
consulting  wiser  counsellors,  he  had  better  set  up 
a  school  of  his  own,  and  call  it  the  Wihnot  school. 
If  he  means,  however,  to  cooperate  with  the  repub- 
lican P&rtv,  we  advise  him  to  consult  and  act  with 
them.  The  administration  has  laid  down  its  plat- 
form. Pursue  its  measures  of  finance,  let  them  be 
honestly  carried  out,  and  we  shall  require  no  direct 
tax ;  but  we  will  obtain  what  money  we  require  on 
moderate  terms." 

The  democrats  should  be  very  thankful  to  be 
relieved  from  all  responsibility;  the  edicts  are 
framed  in  the  cabinet — ^register  them,  and  be  still 
•^what  do  you  know,  gendemen  democrats,  about 
affairs  of  state  t 

But,  leaving  the  democrats  to  obey,  as  they  are 
bidden,  we  call  attention  to  the  policy  of  the  whigs, 
as  disclosed  by  Mr.  Vinton's  speech.  By  direct 
taxation  they  could  hasten  a  peace.  But  they 
reject  this  policy.  And  why !  The  accumulation 
of  debt  lays  the  basis  of  the  old  American  sjrstem 
— a  high  tariff'  and  a  national  bank.  To  suffer 
the  war  to  linger,  is  to  add  every  day  to  this  debt, 
and  so  enlarge  this  basis.  Now,  we  vrill  not  ven- 
ture to  impute  to  the  whig  leaders  a  deliberate 
purpose  to  let  this  war  run  on,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  executive,  but  we  will  assert,  what  every  can- 
did, reflecting  mind  must  admit,  that  the  views  of 
governmental  policy  they  entertain  respecting  a 
public  debt,  a  high  tariff*,  and  a  national  bank,  must 
abate  their  sense  of  the  importance  of  decisive 
measures  to  terminate  the  war  at  once,  and  dispose 
them  to  continue  the  policy  of  grantmg  supplies  to 
the  President,  attempting,  at  the  same  time,  to 
throw  tlie  sole  responsibility  on  him.  We  ask  the 
people,  what  they  think  of  these  movements! 


POLITICAL   CALCULATIONS. 

The  New  York  IHbune  labors  hard  to  show 
that  Mr.  Clay  is  not  only  the  bestj  but  the  strongest 
presidential  candidate  whom  the  whigs  can  select. 
The  tenacity  of  purpose  evinced  by  the  admirers 
of  that  gentleman  is  equalled  only  by  his  heroism 
in  sacrificing  himself  to  their  wishes.  But  if  their 
devotion  to  his  interests  be  intense,  so  is  the  oppo- 
sition of  his  enemies.  Nothing  would  tend  more 
to  stifle  the  Babel  voices  in  the  democratic  party, 
to  inflame  its  zeal,  to  bring  out  all  its  strength,  than 
the  selection  of  Henry  Clay  as  the  whig  leader. 
For  one,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  whigs  would 


have  triumphed  in  1844  under  almost  any  other 
standard  bearer.  The  democrats  regard  Bfr.  Clay 
as  preeminently  identified  with  an  entire  scheme 
of  governmental  policy  utterly  abhorrent  to  their 
views  and  feelings.  They  know  that  he  is  a  bold, 
determined,  an  inexorable  politician ;  that  no  party 
leader  ever  exerted  more  power  over  his  friends ; 
that,  were  he  President,  he  would  not  hesitate  to 
urge,  with  the  pertinacity,  decision,  and  tact,  so 
charaoteristio  of  his  whole  career,  the  leinstitatioa 
of  all  the  great  measures — a  high  tariflf,  a  national 
bank,  and  protection  to  capital — still  cherished  by 
the  whig  party  proper. 

No  other  man  would  dare  venture  upon  all 
these  measures  :  he  would ;  and  it  is  because  they 
believe  this,  and  fear  his  tact,  fimmess,  and  ener- 
gy, that  '*  tiie  democracy"  throughout  the  country 
would  for  a  time  mei^  their  dissensions,  and  raUy 
as  one  man  in  opposition  to  him. 

The  whigs,  one  might  suppose,  would  take  a 
hint  from  their  oppraents.  Why  is  it  that  the 
Washington  Union,  and  other  fiir«eeing  presses 
of  the  same  type,  are  so  respectful  to  Mr.  Clay,  so 
full  of  regret,  so  scaodidized,  that  the  whigs  should 
think  of  passing  over  all  his  eminent  servioes,  and 
taking  up  a  military  chieftain,  or  some  third-rate 
man !  Just  because  they  would  rejoice  to  see  Mr. 
Clay  once  more  in  the  field,  for  the  sake  of  secur- 
ing a  denoocratic  triumph. 

In  1844,  the  whigs  had  every  advantage.  In 
opposing  immediate  annexation,  they  represented 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  country.  That 
measure  was  sprung  upon  the  democratic  party  at 
the  very  moment,  and  took  them  all  aback.  They 
were  not  prepared  for  it.  It  needed  but  sagacity 
on  the  part  of  the  whigs,  in  the  selection  of  a  suit- 
able candidate,  to  have  completed  the  breach  in 
the  democratic  party  in  New  York,  even  at  that 
time. 

The  adoption  of  the  two  thirds  rule  hy  the  Bal- 
timore convention,  the  summary  execution  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  after  a  declaration  in  his  favor  by  the 
majority  of  the  states,  and  the  substitution  of  Mr. 
Polk,  a  man  of  little  prestige,  supposed  then  to  be 
of  most  ordinary  talents,  and  representing  chiefly 
the  new,  untried  issue  of  immediate  annexation, 
caused  a  wide-spread  disaffection  throughout  the 
country,  and  dampened  the  zeal  of  the  democratic 
party.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whigs  were  united 
and  ardent,  with  the  memory  of  the  triumph  of 
1840  to  strengthen  their  resolution  and  inspire  their 
hope.  What  oould  be  expected  t  Every  well-in- 
forroed  person  at  first  calculated  upon  nothing  else 
than  their  success.  But,  as  the  canvass  advanced, 
sagacious  men  noticed  a  wonderful  change  in  "  the 
democracy,"  wrought  by  the  potent  influence  of 
the  name  of  Clay.  It  was  the  dread  his  appre- 
hended election  inspired  that  heeled  all  their  divis- 
ions, bound  firmly  together  all  the  odds  and  ends 
of  the  party,  and  thus  secured  them  a  most  unex- 
pected victory. 

Now,  what  change  is  there  in  the  circumstances 
of  parties  that  can  stimulate  higher  hopes  among 
Mi  Mends  than  they  entertained  in  1844  ?     It  was 
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a  great  eriais  then,  and  the  democrata  were  divided ; 
but  Mr.  Clay  waa  defeated.  It  ia  a  great  crisiB 
new,  and  the  democrata  are  divided — why  caku- 
late  on  hsB  election ! 

Beeidea  orerlooking  the  deep,  endoring  oppo- 
aition  of  the  democratio  party  to  BIr.  Clay  the 
whiga  in  1844  committed  thia  great  mistake  :  he 
waa  not  a  fair  representative  of  the  principle  an- 
tagonistic to  the  new  issue  forced  npon  the  coun- 
try by  the  Texas  managera ;  and  therefore  £iiled 
to  concentrate  npon  himself  all  the  elements  arrayed 
against  that  issue.  The  source  of  that  opposition 
waa  chiefly  the  anti-slavery  sentiment — ^but  the  de- 
mands of  this  he  failed  to  satisfy,  in  restricting  his 
opposition  to  the  immediate  annexation  of  Texaa, 
and  in  repelling  the  imputation  of  being  actuated 
by  anti-slavery  motives. 

A  simOar  mistake  hia  frienda  now  make.  One 
class  of  opponents  of  the  administration  demanda 
the  withdrawal  of  the  American  troops  from  Mex- 
ico, or  the  adoption  of  some  stringent  measurea  by 
congress  that  will  compel  an  immediate  peace. 
The  pootion  of  Mr.  Clay  ia  not  up  to  this  mark. 
Another  class  strenuously  insists  that  alavery  be 
excluded  from  all  territory  which  may  be  acquired 
fhmi  Mexico.  This,  in  fact,  ia  the  great  question 
which  has  divided  the  democratio  party  in  New 
York,  and  produced  so  mudi  discord  in  the  party 
generally.  Now,  no  whig  candidate  can  expect 
to  secure  any  portion  of  this  great  cUu$  of  voters 
outside  of  the  pale  of  the  whig  party  proper  ^  unless 
he  represents  fully  the  principle,  for  the  sake  of 
whuA  they  are  ready  to  separate  from  their  parties. 

We  said  to  a  Wilmot  proviso  democrat  a  few 
days  ago,  **  Well,  vnll  your  fHenda  stand  firm ! 
They  are  now  proscribed,  what  vnll  you  do!" 
'<  We  ahall  stick,"  said  he ;  *'  but  what  can  we  do  ? 
Henry  Clay,  whom  the  whiga  seem  resolved  to 
take  up,  does  not  represent  the  principle  /"  And 
that  ia  true.  He  does  not,  in  any  sense,  to  any 
degree,  "  represmt  the  principle"  of  opposition  to 
the  extension  of  slavery.  Hia  famoua  resolution 
on  that  subject  simply  disclaimeda  desire  to  acquire 
foreign  territory  for  the  purpoH  of  extending  slav- 
try,  and  that  is  all. 

For  this  we  give  him  credit ;  but  this  ia  not 
enough.  It  amounts,  in  reality,  to  nothing  at  all. 
Suppose  territory  acquired— 3^  territory — what 
then  f  Not  a  word.  Neither  in  his  speech  nor 
in  his  resolutions,  does  he  afford  even  a  dew  to 
conjecture  as  to  his  policy  in  such  a  contingency. 
He  does  not,  then,  represent  the  principle  for  which 
the  Wihnot  proviso  democrata  are  ready  for  a 
time  to  disregard  party  daims.  Most  certainly, 
were  they  compelled  to  vote  for  a  whig  candidate, 
holding  no  opinion,  or  afraid  to  ofibr  one,  upon  thia 
great  question,  of  a  democratic  candidate,  standing 
upon  the  ground  that  the  people  of  a  territory 
have  the  sole  right  to  dedde  this  question  for  them- 
sdves,  they  would  choose  the  latter.  Being  under 
no  auch  compulsion,  many  of  them  wOl  refuse  to 
vote  at  all,  while  others  will  give  their  suffrages  to 
John  P.  Hale. 

Not  only  would  Bfr^  Clay  fiifl  to  secure  the 


support  of  these  voters,  but  his  present  position  cuts 
him  off  from  all  claim  upon  the  auffiages  of  what 
are  called  the  *'  conscience  whigs" — we  mean 
that  dass  of  Wilmot  proviso  whigs  which  is  repre- 
sented by  such  papera  as  the  Boston  Whig  and 
Roxbury  Gazette,  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  True 
Democrat,  of  Ohio.  The  "Whig''  and  *' Dem- 
ocrat** have  already  signified,  respectfully  but 
firmly,  their  settled  purpose  not  to  support  the- 
nomination  of  Mr.  Clay,  ahould  it  be  agreed  upon 
by  a  national  convention.  There  is  no  reason 
— not  the  slightest — ^to  doubt  their  firmness.  Tliey 
will  do  all  they  say  they  will ;  and  they  speak  the 
sentiments  of  a  large  and  growing  dass. 

Tlien,  as  to  the  liberty  party.  It  did  not  vote 
for  Mr.  Clay  in  ,1844 ;  it  is  sheer  madness  to  e^>ect 
that  it  will  support  him  in  1848.  Let  that  gentle- 
man be  the  nominee  of  the  whig  party,  and  Cass, 
Dallaa,  Buchanan,  Woodbury,  Houston,  or  Polk, 
the  candidate  of  the  democratic,  and  next  Novem- 
ber will  witnesa  auch  a  vote  for  Hale  and  King  as 
will  probably  change  theniDeforth  the  entire  current 
of  politics  m  this  country. 

Another  contingency  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

General  Taylor  is  in  the  field,  and  there  is  no 
ground  for  supposing  that  he  will  retire.  Hia 
friends  assert  that  he  will  run  as  candidate,  con- 
vention or  no  convention.  All  his  letters  leave  us 
to  infer  that  they  know  whereof  they  affirm.  How, 
in  auch  a  contingency,  would  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Clay  avail  the  party!  Shut  out  of  a  majority 
of  the  southern  statea  by  this  formidable  compet- 
itor, with  an  uncertain  foothold  in  the  north  and 
west,  what  could  be  expected  but  overwhelming 
defeat! 

To  us  it  seems  that  the  whigs  are  reduced  to 
the  alternative  of  nominatmg  General  Taylor,  who 
b  preeminently  the  favorite  of  the  daveholding 
interest,  or  of  selecting  aa  their  candidate  one  who 
fully  represents  the  prindple  of  antagonism  to 
davery  or  davery-extendon.  If  they  are  anxious 
for  success  done— for  success  in  the  canvass  of 
1848,  without  any  reference  to  principle,  con- 
sistency, or  their  future  well-being  as  a  party, 
they  win  nominate  Generd  Taylor.  If  they  re- 
gard prindple  and  consistency  f^t,  and  are  will- 
ing to  put  up  with  reasonable  chances  of  success, 
they  will  select  aa  their  candidate  a  man  repre- 
senting the  anti-davery  prindple  of  the  country. 


From  the  N.  T.  Oommercial  AdrMtiaer. 
WEBSTER,   BINNET,   HATNE. 

Washikotok,  Feb.  8,  1848. 
Had  you  been  present  at  the  delivery  of  the 
argument  of  Mr.  Webster,  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  the  Dorr  case,  you  would  have  had  no 
reason  to  abate  the  estimate  which  you  formed, 
and  have  recently  expressed,  touching  the  high 
character  of  that  argument.  A  distinguished  Ut* 
terateur  and  lecturer  has  said,  with  much  enthud- 
asm ,  that  to  have  heard  the  senator*s  ipeech  in  r^ly 
to  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina,  constituted  aa  era  in 
a  man's  life.     Then  my  life  has  had  one  era  in  it. 
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finr  I  happened  to  be  preaent  on  that  occasion,  and 
must  say  I  think  the  star  of  his  oratory  eobninated 
on  that  day,  however  brilliant  and  well  sastained 
its  light  has  been  to  this  hour.  .  It  was  not  dimmed 
in  the  court  room,  the  other  day,  before  the  tribu- 
nal of  justice,  as  indeed  it  never  is  when  moving 
in  the  orbit  of  constitutional  law,  but  the  moral 
prestige  which  surrounded  the  effort  of  1830  sur^ 
passes  anything  of  recent  date. 

The  court  room  was  of  course  crov/ded,  and 
many  heard  him  for  the  first  time  on  his  favorite 
subject.  A  fresh  generation  of  admirers  has  arisen 
since  1830,  who  heard  the  lawyer  at  the  bar  with 
much  more  comfort  than  they  could  have  listened 
to  the  senator  in  the  chamber,  because  of  the  bet- 
ter though  still  somewhat  scanty  accommodations. 
Silks,  satins  and  plumes  were  not  wanting,  for  the 
ladies  at  least  are  there  accommodated  almost  as 
luxuriously  as  they  would  be  in  a  parlor,  while  the 
gentlemen  are  allowed  a  position  on  their  natural 
pedestals,  or,  as  the  English  elegantly  term  it, 
"  on  their  legs." 

A  crowd  as  usual  waited  on  Mr.  Webster  to 
hear  his  argument  in  the  Girard  will  case,  two 
winters  ago,  but  in  that  field  he  gathered  no  lau- 
rels. They  were  chiefly  monopolized  by  his  ac- 
complished antagonist,  Binney,  that  calm  old  man, 
who  seems  the  very  impersonation  of  the  law, 
around  whose  brow  there  is  a  repose  expressive 
of  deep  and  majestic  thoughts  within,  and  of  a 
consciousness  of  preparation  which  sets  at  a  dis- 
tance all  fear  of  results  in  the  case  before  him. 
As  I  once  heard  the  incomparable  Wirt  say  of  a 
case  in  which  he  was  engaged  against  Webster, 
'*  I  ought  to  have  gained  it" — though  he  did  not, 
80  Binuey  might  have  justly  said,  of  the  Girard 
case,  '*  I  ought  to  have  gained  it,"  and  he  did 
gain  it.  But  its  range  was  not  in  that  higher 
region  of  constitutional  law  where  the  genius  of 
Webster,  like  the  eagle  on  his  strong  and  stead- 
&8t  pinions,  takes  its  natural  flight,  and  maintains 
an  elevated  poise,  as  conscious  of  being  in  its  con- 
genial element. 

Binney  knew  too  well  the  strength  of  his  position 
to  doubt  whether  he  could  make  a  successful  de- 
fence even  against  the  ponderous  weapons  of  the 
victor  in  so  many  ibvensio  conflicts.  And  the 
assailant  could  make  no  practicable  breach  in  the 
defences  of  his  adversary.  The  contest,  though 
not  of  the  highest  style  of  greatness,  was  a  noble 
one,  for  princes  were  the  combatants ;  it  was  ex- 
citing, for  it  abounded  in  dramatic  passages ;  but 
while  the  counsel  for  the  plaintifl^  paid  the  tribute 
of  some  fine  eulogies  to  Christianity  and  its  minis- 
ters, he  could  do  little  for  the  special  interests  of 
his  clients.  The  law  was  altogether  the  other 
way,  and  so  the  counsel  for  the  defendants  made 
it  abundantly  appear,  not  by  '*  imagination,"  but 
by  logic  "  all  compact,"  so  that  the  law  uid  the 
logic  were  both  against  Mr.  Webster,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  he  ever  said  he  ought  to  have  gained 
the  case.  I  am  sure  he  must  have  respected  the 
champion  on  the  other  side,  who  also  must  have 
£9lt  honored  by  that  respect,  while  he  gracefully 


eigoyed  the  triumph  awarded  by  impartial  jot- 
tice. 

And  though  he  might  seem  to  be  contending  for 
the  cause  of  infidelity  against  pure  and  sublim« 
Christianity,  the  final  results  promise  to  demon- 
strate that  the  great  ends  of  Christian  benevolence 
will,  aAer  all,  be  accomplished  in  this  institution. 
God  grant  that  it  may  be  so. 

In  such  a  train  of  thought,  one  can  hardly  help 
recurring  to  the  memory  of  the  eloquent  Hayne, 
who  entered  the  Usts  with  Webster  in  that  cele^ 
brated  debate,  and  acquitted  himself  with  great 
honor  as  a  speaker,  despite  the  heterodoxy  of  his 
cause.  Mr.  Hayne  was  a  man  of  commanding 
height  of  person,  though  not  of  the  tallest ;  neither 
spare  nor  delicate,  yet  of  a  form  inolining  to  the 
slender.  His  hair  was  of  a  light  color,  and  rather 
lai^,  strongly  contrasting  with  the  then  deep  black 
of  Webster's  massive  head,  now  more  thinly  cov- 
ered with  hair  of  a  different  color,  showing  the 
progress  of  time  and  the  certainty  of  advancing 
age.  Alas!  the  gallant  Hayne  has  long  nnoe 
disappeared  from  the  scene  of  action,  aad  lies  in 
the  bosom  of  the  grave,  while  his  antagonist  is 
still  engaged  in  the  busy  cares  and  conflicts  of 
public  life.  His  mind  was  active,  energetic,  ag^ 
gressive.  He  was  planning  improvements  for  the 
benefit  of  his  native  state,  so  &r  in  the  rear  of  the 
free  states  of  the  Union.  He  assumed  burdens  in 
which  be  was  not  sustained  according  to  his  expec- 
tation. Mental  anxiety  may  have  contributed  to 
in^>air  the  energies  of  his  physical  organization^ 
His  sun  went  down  at  its  meridian. 

Mr.  Hayne  was  a  powerful  public  speaker.  He 
was  full  of  enthusiasm,  altogether  in  earnest,  every 
limb  of  his  body  and  feature  of  his  countenance 
sympathizing  with  the  intense  action  of  his  mind. 
His  seat  in  the  senate  was  near  that  now  occupied 
by  Mr.  Cass,  and  few  speakers  in  that  chamber 
ever  described  a  greater  circle,  or  occupied  a  larger 
surface  of  floor  while  addressing  the  senate.  Inhe- 
rently and  absolutely  he  was  a  very  able  man,  but 
I  incline  to  the  belief  that  to  his  conspicuous  reU- 
tion  to  the  Massachusetts  senator,  in  that  debate 
on  *'  Foot's  resolutioos,"  his  name  is  indebted  for 
some  degree  of  its  elevation.  A  peculiar  light 
shines  upon  it  from  that  point,  always  marking  its 
speoial  locality. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

A  LBTTBR-WRiTBB  from  Philadelphia,  m  the 
Boston  Courier,  calls  up  these  recollections  of  what 
has  been  in  that  city : — 

Philadelphia,  though  abounding  in  wealthy  men 
still,  has  fUlen  from  the  higher  position  she  once 
occupied  in  this  respect.  Monuments  of  this  fall 
are  strikingly  conspicuous.  Before  my  window 
stands  the  stuffed  hide  of  the  thirty-five  million 

monster,"  stuflfed  now  with  Uncle  Sam's  revenue 
parchments.  The  victor  occupies  the  house  of  the 
shun.  It  stands  a  perpetual  monument  of  the  fact 
that  no  "  monster,"  however  powerful,  is  powerful 
enough  to   successfully  combat  the  ''un terrified 
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democracy."  More  emphatic  Btill  speaks  a  little 
sign,  the  bigness  of  a  man*8  hand,  a  little  farther 
down  the  street,  by  the  side  of  an  nnpretending 
stairway  leading  to  a  small  dusty  room,  which 
echoes  only  to  the  tread  of  a  grey  and  wan-looking 
clerk.  On  this  little  sign  is  written,  *'  Office  of 
the  Trustees  df  the  Bank  of  the  United  States." 
Here,  in  this  deserted  room,  lies  the  withered  heart 
of  the  beast  whose  name  was  Leviathan.  For  all 
the  rest,  where  is  it! 

.  The  private  history  of  Mr.  Biddle,  after  misfo 
tune  laid  its  heavy  hand  upon  him,  is  very  sad. 
I  hare  no  time  to  enter  upon  it.  He  suffered 
insult,  contumely,  and,  bitterer  than  all,  neglect 
from  those  who  had  once  basked  in  the  sunshine  of 
his  &vor,  and  called  themselves  his  friends.  They 
heartlessly  mocked  him  in  his  calamities.  It  is 
beyond  a  doubt  true  that  he  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

One  other  memorial  of  Philadelphia.  Near  the 
centre  of  the  city,  in  Walnut  street,  are  some  of 
the  most  splendid  residences  in  the  city.  Among 
them  are  two,  conspicuous  for  their  elegance,  and 
hcing  one  another.  They  were  built  a  few 
years  ago  by  two  young  gentlemen,  brothers,  who 
inherited  great  wealth,  and  moved  in  the  gay  and 
fashionable  circles  of  life.  They  were  well  known, 
courted  and  caressed.  One  chose  his  partner  from 
the  stage,  a  woman  of  brilliant  talents  and  unques- 
tioned genius,  and  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  the 
idolised  of  thousands ;  a  woman  who,  at  the  early 
age  of  three  and  twenty,  had  run  a  professional 
career  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  whose  aston- 
ishing brilliancy  had  attracted  the  gaxe  of  the 
world.  The  other  chose  his  bride  from  a  more 
private  cirde. 

Time  wore  on.  E^strangement,  separation, 
bitterness  and  the  keenest  sorrow,  followed  in  the 
one  case,  to  which  those  who  have  read  '*  A  Year 
of  Consolation"  cannot  be  strangers.  And  now 
the  head  of  the  other  and  most  magnificent  of  the 
two  dwellings  is  just  brought  home  on  his  bier,  to 
his  young  widowed  wife,  from  Mexico,  whither 
a  life  of  luxury  and  ennui  had  hurried  him,  in  pur^ 
suit  of  new  excitements,  new  fields  of  activity  for 
his  restless  spirit.  Palled  and  satiated  with  the 
pleasures  of  a  city  life,  the  comforts  of  a  luxurious 
home,  the  blandishments  of  society,  abundant 
wealth,  troops  of  Mends,  wife  and  children,  a 
princely  mansion,  horses,  carriages  and  servants, 
aU  were  not  sufficient  in  their  attractions  to  with- 
hold him  from  plunging  into  the  pestilential  vapore 
of  Mexico,  as  the  first  step  toward 


-that  slippery  steep 


Where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines  afar. 

From  these  came  his  death.  It  is  humbling  to 
the  pride  of  our  common  nature,  thus  to  have  such 
talents  and  opportunities  sacrificed  in  the  profession 
of  arms,  the  most  vulgar  of  all  employments 
deemed  honorable  by  men.  It  is  lamentable  to  see 
wasted  those  opportunities  which  so  many  strug- 
gling thousands  strive  for  in  vain,  in  order  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  labors  of  science,  the  arts  and 
letters.  It  is  sad  and  humiliating  to  see  these 
sudden  springs  from  seats  of  affluence  into 


of  murderous  conffict,  so  repulsive  to  well-regulated 
minds.  The  senses  are  shocked  by  the  butchery 
of  dumb  animals ;  how  much  more  revolting  the 
butchery  of  our  feHow-men  !  J.  S.  P. 
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Is  this  thy  voice  whose  treble  notes  of  fear 
Wail  in  the  wind  ?    And  dost  thou  shake  to  hear, 
Actaeon-like,  the  bay  of  thy  own  hounds  1 
Spuming  the  leash,  and  leaping  o*er  their  bounds! 
Sore  baffled  statesmen !  when  thy  eager  hand. 
With  game  afoot  unslipped  the  hungry  pack, 
To  hunt  down  Freedom  in  her  chosen  land ; 
Hadst  thou  no  fear,  that,  ere  long  doubling  back, 
These  dogs  of  thme  might  snuff  on  slavery's 
track! 

Where 's  now  the  boast  which  even  thy  guarded 

tongue, 
Cold,  calm,  and  proud,  in  the  teeth  o'  the  senate 

flung, 
0*er  the  fulfilment  of  thy  baleful  plan. 
Like  Satan's  triumph  at  the  fall  or  man  ! 
How  stood'st  thou  then,  thy  feet  on  Freedom  phni- 

ing, 
And  pointing  to  the  lurid  heaven  afar, 
Whence  HI  could  see,  through  the  south  windows 

slanting. 
Crimson  as  blood,  the  beams  of  the  Lone  Star! 

The  Fates  are  just ;  they  give  us  but  our  own ; 
Nemesis  ripens  what  our  bands  have  sown. 
There  is  an  E^astem  story,  not  unknown. 
Doubtless,  to  thee,  of  one  whose  magic  skill 
Caird  demons  up  his  water-ian  to  fill ; 
DefUy  and  silently  they  did  his  will. 
But,  when  the  task  was  done,  kept  pouring  still, 
In  vain  with  spell  and  charm  the  wmard  wrought, 
Faster  and  faster  were  the  buckets  brought, 
Higher  and  higher  rose  the  flood  around, 
TiU  the  fiends  clapped  their  hands  above  their  ma^ 
ter  drown 'd ! 

So,  Carolina,  it  may  prove  with  thee, 
ForGrod  still  overrules  man's  schemes,  and  takes 
Craftiness  in  its  self-set  snare,  and  makes 
The  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him.    It  may  be. 
That  the  roused  spiriu  of  democracy 

May  leave  to  freer  states  the  same  wide  door 
Through  which  thy  slave-cursed  Texas  entered 

in. 
From  out  the  blood  and  fire,  the  wron^  and  sin, 
Of  the  storm'd  city  and  the  ghastly  pUun, 
Beat  by  hot  hail,  and  wet  with  bkmdy  rain, 

A  myriad-lianded  Axtec  host  may  poor. 
And  swarthy  south  with  pallid  north  combine. 
Back  on  thyself  to  turn  thy  dark  design, 
And  heave  the  engineer  of  eyil  with  his  mine ! 

J.  G.  W. 

NoTB.~No  one  placet  a  higher  estimate  upon  the  in- 
tellectual power  and  exemplary  private  character  of  the 
gfttt  sootnern  senator  than  the  author  of  the  above  lines, 
the  severity  of  which  can  only  be  juttified  by  tlie  actoal 
facts  in  the  case.  His  late  speech  on  the  Mexican  war, 
which  is  here  contrasted  with  his  boast  in  the  senate, 
scarcely  a  year  ago,  of  his  snccessfnl  agency  in  the  annex- 
ation Of  Texas,  as  a  measure  calculated  to  strengthen  the 
institution  of  slavery,  betrays  to  the  careful  observer  a 
fear  that  the  adTsutages  thus  accruing  to  that  institution 
are  in  danger  of  being  lost  by  the  annexation  of  Mexico. 
He  evidenily  feels  that  be  has  kindled  a  fire  which  he  can- 
not qaeiich.  Hence  his  appeal  to  the  delegates  of  the  in- 
suhed  and  oppressed  north,  to  save  him  from  the  coossi- 
qoenoes  of  his  own  schemes.  ^  ^  J.  O.  W. 
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Prom  tbt  Ntw  MoQiUty  MkfMiBi. 

LA    CAMICU    BAPTTA* 

I. 

O  merer,  Qod  I  what  masking  ttoff  is  here  7 
What's  this?  AsleeTcT 

Taming^  qfth»  Shrew, 

"  It  is  a  very  extraordinary  diing,  Susan,  that 
the  laundress  neyer  will  send  home  my  things 
right.  Every  weok  there  is  sure  to  he  some  mis- 
take." 

**  I  *m  sure  I  'm  very  sorry,  mem !  I  always 
desires  her  to  be  m  particular.*' 

*'  She  seems  to  pay  no  attention  then  to  what 
you  say  to  her.  Last  week  she  lost  one  of  my  best 
cambric  handkerchiefs ;  the  week  before  she  could 
not  account  for  that  pretty  ^icAu,  and  now  there 's 
another  article  missing." 

"  Indeed,  mem !  Why,  I  counted  the  linen 
over  when  it  came  home,  and  it  quite  agreed  with 
the  bill.     I  'm  sure  the  number  was  aD  right." 

"The  number— yes — perhaps  so; — ^but  what 
do  you  call  this  f  This  thing  certainly  canH  be 
mine.     It  looks  as  if  it  belonged  to  a  man !" 

"Good  gracious  me,  mem,  and  so  it  does! 
Well,  I  nerer !  As  sure  as  I  Hre,  it  *s  a  gentle- 
man's— what  's-his-name.  How  could  it  hare  got 
there!" 

"  Through  the  woman's  carelessness,  of  course. 
Look  at  it,  Susan,  and  see  if  there  *s  any  name  or 
mark  upon  it  that  you  may  discover  whose  it  is." 

"  Oh  dear  me,  mem,  I  should  not  like  to  touch 
it.  I  knows  nothing  about  gentlemen's  wearing 
apparel." 

"  You  know  my  things  from  other  people's,  I 
hope.  Stuff  and  nonsense,  do  as  I  tell  you.  I 
dare  say  it  belongs  to  the  person's  husband." 

"Oh  no,  mem,  that  it  can't.  They  're  very 
poor  people,  mem.  He  could  n*t  affiird  to  wear 
anything  half  so  good  as  this.  Look  at  the  fine- 
ness of  the  linning,  mem,  and  then  the  frill  is  real 
Bristles  laoe !" 

"  Indeed  !~it  *s  marked,  I  suppose." 

"  Oh,  yes,  mem,  here  in  the  comer.  Gracious 
goodness,  if  it  ain't  a  crownet  most  beautifully 
worked,  and  the  letter  N  under  it.  To  think  of 
that!" 

"A.  coronet  Indeed!  and  the  letter  N!  Do 
you  know  who  she  washes  for?" 

"  Oh  dear  me,  no,  mem — ^I  never  asked  such  a 
question." 

"  Well,  make  a  point  of  asking  now.  Take 
the  thing  away,  and  be  sure  you  desire  Mrs.  Jones 
— ^if  that 's  her  name —  to  take  it  back  directly,  and 
send  home  my  proper  garment.  It 's  perfectly 
lidieulous." 

The  above  colloquy  tbok  place  one  morning  in 
the  dressing-room  of  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  a  very  pretty 
young  widow  who  occupied  the  first  and  second 
floors  of  53,  Harley-street.  In  early  Mfe-— when 
barely  eighteen-— she  had  made  a  manage  de  cou' 
Mfumce,  or  rather  it  had  been  made  for  her,  for 
she  had  no  voice  in  the  matter,  an  uncle,  upon 
whom  she  depended,  being  the  sole  arbiter  of  her 


fate.  The  gentleman  who  espoused  her,  in  qnta 
of  his  sixty  years  and  disparities  not  less  lemarkar 
hie  than  age,  looked  forward  to  a  long  life  of  hap- 
piDesB  with  the  beautiful  Ethelinde  Maltimvers,  and 
such  was  the  charm  of  her  disposition,  and  the 
natural  sweetness  of  her  temper,  that  he  might  not 
perhaps  have  been  deceived,  but  for  one  of  those  ac- 
cidents to  which  flesh  is  unfortunately  heir  to,  and 
which  grow  thicker  round  our  path  as  it  ^ws 
nearer  to  the  goal :  the  fact  is,  be  died  one  day  €£ 
inflnema,  after  a  brief  union  of  little  more  than  a 
year. 

That  he  vras  sincerely  attached  to  Ethelinde, 
the  manner  in  which  he  disposed  of  his  property 
made  sufikiently  dear.  He  left  her  sole  execu- 
trix, and  the  succession  consisted  of  a  flne  landed 
estate  in  Devonshire,  and  the  sum  of  twenty  thou^ 
sand  pounds  in  the  Three  Per  Cents.  But  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  did  not  come  into  the  property  without 
opposition ;  the  will  was  disputed  by  the  nearest 
rade  relative,  and  a  law-suit  was  the  consequence. 
This  was  the  cause  of  her  being  in  a  temporary 
residence  in  London  at  the  time  when  the  prece* 
ding  conversation  oocnrred,  for  had  she  consulted 
her  own  indination  her  footsteps  would  never  have 
wandered  in  the  month  of  June  from  her  beautiful 
groves  and  gardens  at  Torcombe,  in  spite  of  the 
attractions  of  the  London  season.  In  London, 
however,  she  was ;  and  much  of  her  time  was 
taken  up  in  interviews  with  lawyers  and  men  of 
business,  so  that  except  a  late  drive  in  the  park, 
or  an  occasional  party  to  dinner,  or  at  the  opera, 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  saw  little  of  the  gay  life  in  which 
she  was  so  well  qualified,  both  by  nature  and 
accomplishments,  to  shine.  Of  the  daimant  to 
her  late  husband's  estates,  she  knew  nothing  more 
than  that  he  was  a  young  man  of  rank  who,  like 
many  of  his  dass,  was  in  want  of  money  to  meet 
expenses  and  relieve  incumbrances,  and  she  believed 
he  was  abroad,  though  probably  hastening  home- 
ward as  the  period  drew  near  for  bringing  the  law- 
suit, in  which  he  had  embarked  by  the  advice  of 
firiends,  to  a  dose.  Though  naturally  unwilling 
to.  forego  all  the  advantages  of  her  position,  which 
she  had  gained  by  her  own  exemplary  conduct,  and 
conscious  at  the  same  time  that  her  retention  of 
Mr.  Trovelyan's  bequest  was  no  ruinous  depriva- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  next  heir,  Ethelinde  would 
willingly  have  agreed  to  an  amicable  compromise, 
by  the  advance  of  any  reasonable  sum  of  money  to 
meet  the  alleged  necessities  of  the  young  nobleman 
her  antagonist.  -  But  the  aflair  was  so  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Iswyers  that  no  opportunity 
ofoed  of  proposing  terms  to  the  jmndpal,  and, 
moreover,  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  so  uncertain  of  his 
"whereabouts"  that  she  could  find  no  direct  means 
of  communicating  with  him. 

Blatters  were,  therefore,  left  to  take  their  course. 


Why, 


vhat,  o*  devil's  name,  tailor,  cnll'st  thoa  tliis  7 
Taming'  qfthe  Shrew. 


Half-past  seven  was  striking  by  the  clock  of 
St.  James'  Church,  as  Lord  Norham  dismounted 
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at  the  foot  of  the  stepe  leading  into  the  Albany 
in  Piooadillj.  After  glancing  admiringly  at  the 
beautiful  thorough-bred  bay  which  he  had  ridden, 
and  examining,  with  some  care,  one  of  the  animal's 
shoulders,  which  seemed  less  glossy  than  the  rest 
of  his  coat.  Lord  Norham  patted  the  '*  poor  fel- 
low" on  the  neck,  and  with  a  word  of  instroction 
consigned  him  to  his  groom,  and  went  in  to  dress 
for  dinner. 

'*  This,"  he  said,  as  he  walked  towards  letter 
D.,  where  he  was  housed  in  a  firiend^s  chambers ; 
"  This  is  one  of  the  great  discomforts  of  civilized 
life !  To  be  compelled  to  put  on  a  formal  dress  for 
the  hours  which  offer  the  greatest  enjoyment ;  to 
case  one's  self  up  in  a  starched  cravat  and  stiff  coat 
when  inclination  would  lead  one  rather  to  throw 
both  aside.  These  are  amongst  the  penalties  one 
must  pay  for  living  in  the  society  of  great  cities. 
Oh,  the  un^)eakable  comfort  of  wearing  the  loose, 
easy  robes  of  the  East,  or  the  negHg6  of  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean !  Oh,  the  delicioas  nights 
on  the  roof-tope  of  Damascus,  on  the  deck  of  my 
own  Guhiase,  or  m  the  patioM  of  Grenada !  What 
a  contrast  to  the  fettered  existence  to  which  I  have 
been  compelled  to  return !  But,  unluckily,  one  can 
obtain  nothing  in  this  world  without  money,  and 
money  I  certainly  want.  I  wish  I  could  have 
lingered  through  another  vrinter  in  Malta,  in  Greece, 
in  Sicily,  in  dearest  Naples — anywhere  rather  than 
have  returned  home,  though  it  is  the  season !  But 
those  friends,  those  friends — ^who  will  take  greater 
care  of  your  interests  than  you  do  yourself,  and 
who  make  you  follow  the  customs  of  the  worid, 
accusing  you  of  apathy,  disregard  of  self-respect, 
and  want  of  consideration  for  others,  if  you  fkil  to 
adopt  their  views  or  act  up  to  their  wishes !  But 
for  them  I  should  never  have  entered  into  this 
troublesome  law-suit.  What  did  it  signify  to  me 
to  whom  my  old  cousin,  Trevelyan,  left  his  money  1 
He  had  a  right  to  do  as  he  liked  with  it,  for  he 
made  the  greater  part  of  it  in  India  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow.  And  forsooth,  because  he  succeeded 
to  a  landless  house — all  his  patrimony^-end  made 
it,  by  his  wealth,  the  oentre  of  a  large  estate,  the 
lawyers  must  interpose  and  say  that  the  nearest  of 
kin  has  a  claim.  Not  that  I  should  have  had  the 
slightest  objection  to  his  property  if  he  had  left  it 
to  me  in  his  will ;  on  the  contrary,  for  it  would 
have  prevented  me  from  doing  what,  most  likely, 
I  shaU  be  obliged  one  day  to  do,  marry  an  hehees 
for  the  sake  of  her  money ;  but  I  hate  the  bore  of 
a  law-suit,  ripping  up  all  one's  private  concerns, 
and  lajring  them  open  to  the  staring  public,  besides 
a  world  of  misconstruction  as  to  conduct  and  mo- 
tives. I  know  nothing  of  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  bat 
from  what  I  have  heard,  she  always  conducted 
herself  very  well,  and,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  she 
deserved  some  compensation  for  the  sacrifice  she 
made  in  marrying  a  man  so  old  and  yellow  as 
my  cousin.  They  say,  too,  she  is  very  pretty ; 
it's  the  money  makes  people  say  that,  111  be 
bound.  I  'd  lay  a  heavy  wager  she  is  not  half  so 
lovely  as  that  fascinating  creature  who  was  so 
frightened  to-day  in  the  Park.     I  wonder  who  she 


can  be !  The  carriage  had  only  a  simple  cipher 
on  the  panels,  and  the  servants  were  in  the  plainest 
possible  livery,  but  she  is  certainly  somebody! 
So  much  beauty  and  such  dignity  of  manner  cannot 
belong  to  a  pttrvenue.  It  was  lucky  I  rode  up  as 
I  did,  or  that  stupid  coachman^  would  decidedly 
have  upset  the  carriage  into  the  Serpentine.  I 
was  afhdd  Conrad  had  hurt  his  shoulder,  as  he 
rushed  past  the  tree  into  the  water,  but  we  got  off 
with  a  few  plunges  and  splashes.  She  looked 
pale  certainly,  but  when  she  smiled  her  thanks  her 
cdor  came  back,  and  even  my  own  loved  Damas- 
cus roses  are  not  brighter  than  the  glow  on  her 
cheek." 

Lord  Norham  had  by  this  time  reached  his 
apartments,  where  his  attentive  valet-de-chambre, 
an  Italian,  who  had  travelled  with  him  for  three 
years,  was  in  readiness  for  his  toilet.  The  young 
nobleman,  in  a  somewhat  abstracted  mood,  pro- 
ceeded with  his  task,  but  his  abstraction  was  not 
so  great  as  to  prevent  him  from  making  a  suddea 
exclamation  when  he  had  got  about  half-wiy 
through  the  operation. 

''  Why,  what  the  devil 's  this,  Antonio  !'*  he 
cried  out,  abruptly :  "  I  'm  not  going  to  a  masquer- 
ade !" 

*'  Milor !"  ejaculated  the  astonished  valet. 

"  Yes,  you  may  weD  stare  ;  see  here  !  Why, 
it's  some^ing  you  must  have  picked  up  in  the 
Levant.  What  a  ridiculous  shape !  It  looks  as 
if  it  was  made  for  a  woman  !"  And  Lord  Nor- 
ham, as  he  spoke,  displayed  a  very  delicately- 
wrought  article  of  raiment,  of  the  finest  linen,  with 
a  frill  running  round  the  top  of  the  most  transpar- 
ent cambric  edged  with  the  richest  Valenciennes 
lace.  It  was,  moreover,  "  curiously  cut,"  so  as 
to  give  a  very  graceful  contour  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  garment,  and  a  little  way  down  in  the  cen- 
tre appeared  two  small  crimson  letters. 

*'  Corpo  di  bacoo  1"  exclaimed  the  Italian,  who 
was  a  married  man,  though  4ie  led  a  bachelor's 
life  ;  "  ^  una  camicia  da  donna !" 

*'  A  camicia  is  it !  How  the  deuce  did  it  get 
here  ?  Tou  did  n't  open  Mr.  Peroival's  vi'ardrobe 
by  mistake ;  that,  perhaps,  would  have  accounted 
for  it." 

'*  No,  milor !  I  could  not  do  such  ting,  for  de 
Signore  Percival  take  his  keys  along  vid  him  ven 
be  lend  your  lorship  his  shamber." 

"  How  came  it  here  then  t" 

"  Upon  my  void,  milor,  I  do  not  know.  Per- 
haps de  lavandaja  shall  have  make  some  mistake, 
and  send  you  home  some  lady's  dress  instead  of 
your  own." 

"  Well,  you  must  see  about  it.  Meantime  give 
me  something  that  I  can  wear.  Curious,  to  send 
me  such  a  thing,  and  you  not  to  take  any  notice  of 
it !     It 's  very  Jne  looking  stuff!" 

*'  Oh,  yes,  milor,  I  nevare  see  noting  finer,  and 
my  vife,  she  have  a  great  deal  to  do  in  dis  vay  at 
Napoli." 

"  After  all,  the  shape  is  a  very  pretty  one.  I 
wonder  who  the  owner  is !  I  thought  I  saw  some 
initials ;  what  are  they  t" 
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"  Eocole,  due  leltre !— two  lettere,  E.  T. — 
nod  some  figures,  a  3  and  a  4.'* 

**  E.  T.  34 !"  mused  Lord  Norham  ;  "  I  won- 
der who  she  is !  It  would  be  worth  while  tiying 
to  find  out.  I  say,  Antonio,"  he  continued,  as  he 
finished  the  bow  of  his  cravat,  for  in  spite  of  his 
objections  to  modem  costume  Lord  Norham  piqued 
himself  on  the  skill  of  his  tie,  an  accomplirimient 
reallj  acquired  at  Oxford — *'  make  a  point  of  ask- 
ing the  laundress  what  the  lady's  name  is,  and, 
do  you  hear,  donH  send  the  camioia  back  till  I  tell 
you." 

*'  I  shall  recollect,  mUor,"  returned  Antonio, 
with  a  smile.  "  Tour  lonhip's  cab  is  at  de 
door."  And  in  a  few  seconds  Lord  Noriiam  was 
whirling  through  the  streets  on  his  way  to  Gros- 
Tenor  Square,  the  images  of  pretty  women  and 
pretty  garments  contending  for  mastery  over  the 
claims  of  salmis  and  suprhnes. 


m. 
•  Look  t»  behold  this 


»edaiic  1 


Earth-treading  stars,  that  make  tbe  dark  heaven  liffht. 
Romeo  and  Jubet, 

The  Duke  of  Derbyshire  gave  a  concert  that 
night  at  Derbyshire  House,  at  which  all  London 
was  present.  Ethelinde  was  amongst  the  guests, 
chaperoned  by  her  aunt,  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Rush- 
worth.  It  was  the  first  great  party  she  had  been 
to  since  she  came  to  town,  for  she  had  refused  to 
go  out  generally,  pendente  Ute,  but  Derbyshire 
House  is  an  exception  to  all  rules ;  no  one  refuses 
to  go  there.  It  is  not  merely  on  account  of  the 
fitthion  which  the  duke's  parties  confer,  the  positive 
agrhnens  which  they  ofil^,  nor  the  kind  and  cour- 
teous welcome  given  by  the  noble  host  to  his 
guests,  though  these  are  nowhere  to  be  met  with 
in  so  great  a  degree,  but  because  diere  is  a  charm 
about  them,  the  secret  of  which  has  never  yet 
been  discovered,  which  so  completely  distinguishes 
them  from  all  others.  At  Derbyshhe  House  the 
light  has  no  glare,  the  music  no  noise,  the  fiowers 
breathe  perfume  only  ;  every  one  smiles  naturally ; 
there  is  no  gene,  no  crowd  ;  all  wear  an  aspect  of 
happiness  ;  and  as  far  as  society  alone  can  make 
people  happy,  they  are  so  there. 

In  spite  of  the  uncertainty  of  her  position, 
Ethelinde  also  feh  happy.  She  was  young  and 
beautiful,  and  the  buoyancy  of  youthful  spirits 
drove  back  those  phantoms  of  the  fbture  which 
are  ever  drawing  near  to  deform  the  prospect 
with  their  gloomy  shadows.  But  hers,  though 
she  knew  it  not  then,  was  an  incomplete  happiness, 
for  she  had  not  yet  known  the  pain  of  loving,  and 
until  that  pain  be  felt,  happiness  is  merely  an 
image  reflected  in  a  mirror.  Was  she  destined  to 
remain  long  in  this  state  of  ignorance  ?  A  few 
minutes  decided  the  question. 

After  listening  with  rapture  to  strains  of  the 
most  exqifisite  music,  Mrs.  Rushworth  and  Ethe- 
linde left  the  concert-room  to  wander  through  the 
range  of  beautiful  saloons  which  extend  on  either 
hand,  admiring  at  every  step  some  charming  pic- 
ture, some  perfect  piece  of  sculpture,  or  some  work 
of  art  as  rich  as  it  was  rare.     They  had  nearly 


completed  the  tour  wlien  their  progress  was  slight- 
ly obstructed  by  the  tall  figure  of  a  young  man 
who  was  leaning  thoughtfully  in  a  doorway.  The 
rustling  sound  of  their  dresses,  however,  recalled 
his  attention,  and  be  drew  on  one  side  to  allow 
them  to  pass.  In  doing  so  he  turned  toMrards 
them,  and,  to  Ethdinde's  surprise,  she  recognized 
the  gentleman  who  had  come  to  her  assistance 
that  afternoon  in  the  park,  and  he  beheld  tbe  lady 
of  whom,  in  spite  of  hiinself,  be  had  since  then 
been  constantly  thinking. 

Mrs.  Trevelyan  could  do  no  less  than  bow  in 
recognition  of  the  service  he  had  performed,  and 
it  was  at  least  a  necessity  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Norham  to  speak. 

"I  hope,"  he  said,  "you  have  not  suflinred 
from  the  flurry — I  suppose  I  must  not  say  fiMff — 
which  your  unruly  horses  exdted  to-day." 

*'  Oh,  you  are  right  to  think  I  was  afinud,"  re- 
plied Ethelinde,  earnestly,  for  really  the  situation 
seemed  dangerous." 

"  I  dread,  then,"  Lord  Norham,  smilingly  re- 
toned, "  lest  my  ignorance  or  awkwardness  should 
have  contributed  to  your  alarm." 

"  On  the  eontrary,  I  feel  perfectly  certain  that, 
if  you  had  not  seized  the  horses'  heads  the  car- 
riage would  have  been  overturned.  It  was  very 
kind  to  venture  so  much  for  a  mere  stranger." 

"  That  was  a  common  impulse,  though  accident 
summoned  me  to  do  what  I  would  most  have  pre* 
ferred.  But,  after  all,  in  society — ^in  the  world — 
there  are  no  strangers.  It  was  decreed  by  fate 
that  I  should  meet  you  here  to-night ;  the  same 
thing  would  have  happened  had  we  both  been  in 
Rome  or  in  Cario." 

"Are  you  so  much  of  a  predestinarian ?" 
laughingly  asked  Ethelinde.  "  Does  nothing  hap> 
pen  but  what  is  preordained !" 

"  Nothings— of  consequence." 

"  But  what  can  be  noore  inoonsequential  than 
this  casual  encounter  ?" 

"  Perhaps  only  that  of  this  afternoon." 

"  Nay,  there  you  are  wrong.  I  should  be  very 
ungrateful  if  I  ranked  them  equally." 

"  Forgive  me,  I  ought  not  to  have  implied  any 
doubt ;  but  do  not  fidl  into  the  error  of  over-esti- 
mating the  very  trifling  service  I  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  render  you." 

"  Tour  creed  of  fiitalism  does  not,  I  hope,  ex- 
clude gratitude  from  ^e  list  of  voluntary  efforts !" 

"  It  would  be  presumptuous  to  assign  it  so  much 
scope.  Fate  only  prepares  the  way  ;  it  disposes 
of  ^ose  accidents  which  are  material ;— -the  mind 
accomplishes  the  rest." 

"  But  is  not  the  mind,  according  to  your  theory 
predisposed  t" 

"  Tee — to  the  reception  of  a  particular  theme 
but  the  same  cause  often  produces  veiy  opposite 
eflfects.  It  is  like  sowing  an  unknown  seed. 
The  earth  fhictifies  every  germ  alike,  whether  the 
plant  which  is  to  spring  from  it  be  sweet  or  bitter, 
a  remedy  or  a  poison." 

"  Ton  have  examined  these  things  seriously. 
Where  have  you  studied  ?"  ^  t 
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"  In  the  East ;  not  always  in  solitude,  but  often 
far  from  the  haunts  of  men." 

"  You  have  travelled  much,  then  ?" 

'*  I  have,  seen  many  places  and  some  varieties 
of  mankind — but  not  enough  for  the  purpose 
which  originally  impelled  me  to  travel." 

**  And  you  have  returned  with  your  objects  un- 
accomplished t  What  caused  you  to  relinquish 
their  pursuit  V 

"  I  believe,"  said  Lord  Norham,  looking  in 
tently  at  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  "  yes,  I  am  sure,  it  was 
fete!" 

The  Honorable  Mrs.  Rushworth  must  hare  been 
a  lady  endowed  with  great  good  nature,  or  a  very 
rare  patience,  to  have  allowed  this  colloquy  to 
endure  without  oflforing  to  interpose  a  word  ;  but 
there  are  limits  even  to  feminine  forbearance,  and 
now  she  spoke. 

"  I  see,"  she  said,  '*  you  are  arguing  in  a  cir- 
cle ; — besides,  the  duke  is  looking  round  him,  a 
sign  that  the  music  is  about  to  recommence. 
Come,  Ethelinde,  let  us  go  to  the  conoert-room.'' 

Lord  Norham  bowed  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan 's  grace- 
ful inclination  as  she  passed  on ; — I  am  not  sure, 
even,  that  their  eyes  did  not  meet ;  but  he  did  not 
auempt  to  follow — at  least,  not  then. 

'*  Who  is  your  new  acquaintance,  Ethelinde?" 
inquired  Mrs.  Rushworth;  *'he  can  only  have 
just  returned  (rom  abroad,  for  I  don't  think  I  ever 
met  him  before." 

''  I  am  as  ignorant  as  you,  aunt,  who  my  deliv- 
erer is,  and  yon  know  also  as  much  of  my  adven- 
ture." 

"  He  is  a  very  distinguished  looking  person  at 
all  events,"  said  Mrs.  Rushworth. 

Ethelinde  thought  he  was  even  something  more, 
but  she  said  nothing. 

When  the  carriages  were  called  that  night  there 
was  at  least  one  attentive  listener  in  the  hall  with 
many  pillars ;  and  it  was  not  without  a  thrill  of 
pleasure,  as  he  handed  Mrs.  Rushworth  and  her 
foir  companion  to  their  brougham,  that  Lord  Nor- 
ham heard  the  footman  give  the  word, 

"  FiAy-three,  Harley  street." 

IV. 

Ssy,  what  ftraiwe  motive,  goddew  t  could  compel 
A  well-bred  lord  to  rob  a  gentle  belle  7 

Pops. 

When  Lord  Norham  woke  on  the  morning  after 
^e  concert,  the  first  word  which^  he  nttored  was 
"  Ethelinde,"  and  a  long  sigh  followed  the  excla- 
mation. 

Antonio,  who  was  in  the  room,  busied  about 
his  usual  avocations,  hearing  his  mastor  stir,  pre- 
sumed that  he  spoke  to  him,  and  therefore  ad- 
dressed him: 

''  Milor  is  awake  t"  He  received  no  answer, 
but  continued,  "  I  hare  got  some  news  about  dat 
camicia.  I  have  discover  to  whom  it  belong— a 
very  nice  lady !  very  beautiful,  very  rich !" 

"  Is  that  yon,  Antonio  ?  What  are  you  talking 
about  t     I  wish  you  would  hold  your  tongue  ?" 

"Oh,  very  well,  milor.  I  only  tought  your 
lordship  vould  be  glad  to  know  about  de  camicia." 


"  Hang  the  camicia,"  said  Lord  Norham,  rather 
petulantly  ;  *'  what  can  it  signify  to  me  whose  it 
is?" 

"  I  know  vere  de  lady  lire,  milor." 

"  And  I  care  nothing  about  it.  If  he  could  teD 
me  what  I  do  want  to  know,"  he  muttered,  "  it 
would  be  something  to  the  purpose." 
'  '*  La  lavandaja— de  vashingvoman — ^have  been 
here  lato  last  night,  milor,  and  she  tell  me  de 
owner  of  de  chemise  live  at  Nombare  Fifty-tree, 
Harlay  Strit" 

"What  do  you  say?"  cried  Lord  Norham, 
starting  up  in  his  bed  with  a  degree  of  energy  that 
astonished  even  the  trained  Italian,  "  where ! — 
what!" 

Antonio  repeated  the  intimation. 

"  Make  haste,"  said  Lord  Norham,  "  give  me 
my  dressing-gown.  Stay,  you  were  speaking  of 
the  camicia ;  you  have  not  sent  it  back,  I  hope." 

"  Certamente  no,  milor.  Tour  lorship  say  I  was 
to  keep  him  till  fuider  ordares." 

"  True— and  yon  have  it  here  ?" 

"Yas,  mOor." 

**  Bring  it  me  direcdy." 

The  order  was  promptly  obeyed ;  and  to  any 
one  but  a  native  of  a  southern  dime,  accustomed 
to  vehement  demonstrations,  the  eagerness  with 
which  Lord  Norham  seized  the  garment,  and  the 
thousand  kisses  he  imprinted  on  the  unconscious 
linen,  would  have  been  matter  for  never-ending  as- 
tonishment. An  English  valet  would  have  thought 
of  his  own  safety,  or — if  he  had  been  awake  to  it 
— of  a  commission  of  lunacy.  Antonio  merely 
waited  to  see  how  long  the  passion  would  last — it 
was  not  quickly  over. 

"  Ethelinde !  Ethelinde !"  exclaimed  Lord  Nor- 
ham ;  "  yes,  here  is  the  dear  initial,  E.  But  what 
does  the  other  letter  mean?  T! — ^T!  I  heard 
the  name  of  Rushworth — 'The  Honorable  Mrs. 
Rushworth' — that  I  suppose  was  her  mother. 
Well,  it  may  be  so  still :  her  daughter  by  a  first 
marriage — no  doubt  of  it.  What  grace!  what 
beauty !  I  never  thought  that  English  women  could 
be  so  supremely  lovely !  I  must  find  out  all  about 
her.  I  donH  think  she  is  engaged — she  did  not 
look  as  if  another  occupied  her  thoughts.  Well, 
this  law-suit  has  led  to  something  that  the  lawyers 
who  devised  it  never  dreamt  of.  It  may  take  its 
own  course  for  what  I  care,  provided  I  can  once 
more  see  my  own,  my  dearest  Ethelinde !" 

But  the  law  is  more  prosaic  than  even  lovers 
imagine,  and  Lord  Norham  was  scarcely  dressed 
before  he  received  a  letter  firom  Essex  street,  in- 
forming him  it  was  absolutely  essential  to  his  in- 
terests that  he  should  attend  that  morning,  at  eleven 
o'clock,  to  meet  that  eminent  counsel,  Mr.  Scatter- 
dust,  to  discuss  finally  the  question  6f  the  succes- 
sion to  the  estate  of  the  late  BIr.  Trevelyan.  The 
letter  was  signed  "  Gabriel  Quirk,"  and  prajred  his 
immediate  attention. 

"  What  an  infernal  bore !"  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
threw  down  the  missive ;  "  I  suppose  I  must  at- 
tend— indeed,  I  may  as  well  go  there  as  anywhere 
else  at  such  an  early  hour.     Of  course  she  is  not 
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up  yet.  Antonio,  desire  Sterens  to  be  here  with 
the  cab  at  a  qnarter  to  eleven,  and  let  roe  have 
some  breakfast. '' 

We  leave  Loid  Norham  to  discnss  hia  meal  with 
aoch  appetite  as  love  has  left  him,  and  return  to 
Harley  street. 

It  was  tweWe  o'clock,  and  Ethelinde  had  not 
yet  led  her  boadoir,  though  she  had  been  up  some 
hours,  and  the  restlessness  which  haunted  her 
couch  pursued  her  when  she  quitted  it.  She  had 
tried  to  read,  but  could  not  fix  her  attention  on  the 
page,  and  now  she  sat  at  an  open  secretaire,  with 
paper  before  her  and  a  pen  in  her  hand,  but  her 
thoughts  refused  to  flow,  or  wandered  from  the 
subject  of  her  intended  correspondence.  Absorbed 
in  a  reverie,  which,  to  judge  by  the  sweet  serenity 
of  her  features,  appeared  a  happy  one,  she  had 
sufl^red  some  one  to  tap  twice  at  her  door  unre- 
garded, but  the  third  knock  roused  her  attention, 
and  she  bade  the  intruder  come  in. 

.It  was  Susan,  and  her  countenance  bore  the 
signs  of  recent  excitement,  for  her  color  was  high, 
and  her  eyes  sparkled. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Susan  t"  asked  Mrs.  Tre- 
velyan,  calmly. 

"  I  begs  your  parding,  mem,  but  I  never  heard 
teD  of  anything  lUce  it.  To  go  for  to  keep  a  hsr- 
ticle  of  dress  like  that,  and  then  refuse  for  to  re- 
store it  when  petlitely  basked,  is  one  of  them  things 
as  I  can't  bring  myself  to  understand.  He  positively 
ubjeets  to  send  it  back,  mem !" 

**  To  send  what  back,  Susan!  I  really  don't 
know  what  you  mean."  , 

*'  Why,  mem,  it 's  all  about  your  apparri,  mem. 
I  scolded  the  laundress  finely  yesterday,  and  she 
promised  to  do  her  best  to  find  it.  She  knew  at 
once  who  the  other  thing,  mem,  belonged  to — a 
young  nobleman  as  is  living  in  the  Halbany — and 
in  the  evening  she  went  there  and  saw  my  lord's 
wally-de-sham,  and  said  as  how  she  supposed  there 
was  some  mistake,  and  that  the  Unning  had  got 
mixed.  At  first  he  said,  in  his  gibberish,  for  Mrs. 
Jones  says  he  is  one  of  them  mad  forriners,  that 
he  did  n't  know  nothink  at  all  about  it,  but  Mrs. 
Jones  says  he  was  a  larfin  when  he  spoke,  which 
convinced  her  that  he  know'd  where  to  set  his  ands 
on  it,  and  she  begged  he  'd  be  so  good  as  to  lode, 
for  that  the  lady  was  in  want  of  the  hartide." 

"  That  was  very  ridiculous,"  said  Mrs.  Trcvel- 
yan,  blushing  as  she  spoke.  "  I  wish  you  would 
finish  the  stupid  story.  I  am  sorry  I  ever  made 
any  inquiry  on  the  subject." 

**  Well,  mem,  Mrs.  Jones  was  only  a^omg  of 
what  she  thought  her  duty,  for  I  'd  said  to  her, 
*  Mrs.  Jones,'  says  I,  *  don't  let  me  see  your  face 
again  without  that  there !'  and  so  she  went  again 
to  the  Halbany  this  momiii^,  and  taxed  my  lord's 
wally  with  a-having  of  it ;  for  she  'd  been  round  to 
every  one  as  she  washes  for,  and  know'd  it 
couldn't  be  nowhere's  else;  and  what  do  you 
thiak,  mem,  was  the  hanser  as  the  himperdent  feller 
give  herl" 

"Dear  me!  how  can  I  possibly  tell  ?    To  think 


of  having  one's  thoughts  disturbed  by  such  non- 
sense as  this!" 

"  He  said,  mem— it 's  as  true  as  I  stand  here— 
my  lord,  mem — had  locked  it  up  in  his  own  buro, 
and  that  he  was  ordered  to  pay  for  it,  for  that 
it  would  nH  be  given  back  to  nobody  but  the 
hcitoer !" 

"  I  never  heard  of  anything  so  absurd !  And 
did  she  really  come  away  without  it?" 

"  She  was  forced  to,  mem.  But  she  would  n't 
give  up  the  other  thing,  no  how,  mem.  The  wally 
larfed  and  joked  in  his  forrineering  manner,  and 
said,  as  how  it  was  of  no  use  to  you,  mem,  and 
that  she  'd  much  better  give  it  up,  for  that  he 
wanted  to  wear  it  his-self,  as  he  was  a-going  to  the 
hopperer  this  hevening ;  but  Mrs.  Jones  could  n*X 
be  persuaded  to,  and  so  the  trumpery  hartide  is 
come  bade  again,  mem !" 

"  I  must  say,  I  think  it  very  singular  conduct," 
observed  Mrs.  Treveljran,  compelled  by  the  strange* 
ness  of  the  afiiur  to  take  some  notice  of  it.  "  Have 
you  any  idea  of  who  this  young  nobleman  isl  not 
that  it  is  of  any  use  knowing ;  indeed,  it  would  be 
better  not  to  be  acquainted  with  his  name,  exeept 
to  avmd  him  if  one  happened  to  meet  him." 

"  Oh,  yes,  mem — Mbrs.  Jones  knows ;  she  did 
mention  it  to  me,  but  I  never  pays  no  attention  to 
gentlemen's  names ;  I  can  ask  her  again,  mem, 
for  she  is  down  stairs  now."        , 

Susan  departed  on  her  errand  without  any  oppo- 
sition from  her  mistress,  and  presently  returned 
with  the  required  information. 

"  G^radouB,  mem !  Would  you  believe  itl  It 's 
as  true  as  I  live,  but  the  gentleman,  mem,  is  young 
Lord  Norham,  poor  Mr.  Trevdyan's  cousin." 

"Lord  Norham!"  said  Mrs.  Trevdyan,  in 
astonishment.  "Impossible,  Susan;  hosd  Nor- 
ham is  not  in  England !" 

"  Oh,  yes,  mem — he  is ;  he  came  home  about 
ten  days  ago :  the  waDy  said  it  was  very  sudding, 
for  ^ey  was  in  Itdy,  Rome,  and  Nicies  only,  it 
might  be,  about  a  month  since." 

"  That  aocounts  then,"  said  Mrs.  Trevdyan,  to 
herself,  "  for  Mr.  Quillet's  desire  that  I  should 
remain  in  town.  Lord  Noriiam  carries  on  a  strange 
sort  of  warfare ;  he  not  only  seeks  to  deprive  me 
of  my  estate,  but  lays  violent  hands  on  my  per- 
sonal efllects.  What  can  he  mean  by  it?  Order 
the  carriage,  Susan  ;  as  soon  as  I  am  dressed  I 
shall  go  to  Mrs.  Rudiworth's." 
v. 

My  only  love  sprung  from  my  ody  bate. 

Romeo  and  Juliet, 

Lord  Norfaam's  groom  had  dismounted,  and  was 
crossing  the  pavement  to  knock  at  No.  53,  Harley- 
street,  when  a  pretty  brougham  (a  brougham  is 
pretty  sometimes,  despite  the  assodation)  drove 
rapidly  up  to  the  door.  Lord  Norham  recognized 
not  only  the  mazarine  blue  carriage  and  the  spirited 
cream-colored  horses  that  drew  it,  but  caught  a 
glimpse  of  thdr  fair  owner ;  and  recalling  his  ser^ 
vant,  leapt  lightly  from  his  saddle,  and  approached 
the  carriage-window. 
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**  I  doa*t  know  why  I  find  myself  here  withoat 
invitation/'  he  said ;  '*  but  I  am  fiiirly  caaght  in 
the  act.  I  wished  to  pay  my  respects  to— to," 
he  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then,  with  an 
efibrt,  brought  out,  **  Mrs.  Ru^worth." 

Ethelinde  saw  his  artifice,  and  smiled. 

'*  My  aunt,"  she  replied,  '*  does  not  live  here. 
I  have  just  come  from  her  house  in  Groevenor- 
street." 

Lord  Norham  appeared  to  take  no  notice  of  the 
explanatbn. 

**  Allow  me,*^  he  said,  '*  to  assist  yon  from  your 
carriage,  and,"  he  added,  in  a  subdued,  but  earnest, 
tone,  "  to  exi^n  the  motive  of  my  appearance." 

Ikhelinde  bowed  gravely,  accepted  his  profiered 
hand,  and  they  entered  the  house  together.  When 
they  reached  the  drawing-room  she  iotk  a  chair 
near  one  of  the  windows,  and  motioned  to  Lord 
Norham  to  sit  down  also,  for  she  feh  too  much 
agitated  to  speak. 

He  did  not,  however,  accept  the  invitation,  but 
stood  for  a  few  moments,  irresolute,  as  if  uncer- 
tain how  to  commence  a  conversation  which  he 
had  sought  in  so  unusual  a  manner.  At  length 
he  spoke. 

**  I  am  sure,"  he  began — "  that  is — I  hope — 
you  vnll  forgive  the  step  I  have  taken,  in  present- 
ing myself  before  you  without  an  introduction; 
but  the  truth  is,  1  expected  to  have  been  able  to 
plead  as  my  apology,  a  friendship  which  I  formed 
m  the  East  with  a  relation  of  Mrs.  Rushworth. 
Had  I  known  to  whom  I  was  spealdng  last  night, 
before  the  party  broke  up,  I  should  not  have  been 
phiced  in  this  awkward  predicament." 

*'  Ton  have  characterized  it  rightly,"  returned 
Ethelinde,  with  some  degree  of  coUness ;  *'  the 
situation  is,  at  least,  peculiar." 

'*  I  am  afraid,"  said  Lord  Norham,  advancing  a 
step  nearer—'*  I  am  afraid  I  have  o&dnded  you, 
and  Heaven  knows  that  is  the  last  object  of  my 
thoughts ;  but,  what  shall  I  say — I  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  making  an  inquiry  after  you  this 
morning,  particularly  when  I  was  led  to  believe 
that  you  were  the  sister  of  the  man  who  saved  my 
life  as  I  was  travelling  last  year  between  Beyronth 
and  Damascus." 

''Indeed!"  exdauned  Ethelinde;  ''were  yon 
the  Englishman  whose  escort  fled  when  attadced 
by  a  party  of  Bedooins  in  the  Lebanon,  and  whom 
my  cousm  Charles  was  so  fortunate  as  to  rescue! 
He  wrote  to  us  about  the  adventure,  but,  with  the 
carelessness  that  marks  everything  he  does,  never 
told  us  who  he  had  assisted,  contenting  himself 
with  saying,  that  it  was  a  featnze  of  life  in  the 
desert  which  had  led  to  very  agreeable  conse- 
quences." 

"  It  was  no  other  than  myself  to  whose  aid  he 
came  so  opportunely,  or  I  might  not  have  lived  to 
tell  the  story ;  though,  after  all,"  and  this  was 
said  with  an  accent  of  bitterness — "  life  is,  per- 
haps, a  questionable  blessing." 

"  Surely  not,"  observed  Ethelinde,  "if  it  ena- 
bles us  to  render  any — the  slightest  service  to  our 
fellow-creatures. ' ' 


"  But  my  life,  I  fear,"  said  Lord  Norham,  "  is 
destined  to  be  a  torment  to  others,  even  against 
my  wiU.  At  this  very  moment,  while  I  am  speak- 
ing to  you,  I  am  in  the  act — passively,  it  is  true — 
of  inflicting  a  most  serious  injury  upon  a  persoi. 
whom  I  have  never  seen,  and  whom,  moreover,  1 
have  every  reason  to  respect." 

*'  But  you  are  not  such  a  fhtalist  as  to  beheve 
that  yon  have  not  the  power  of  preventing  your- 
self from  doing  wrong?" 

"  Certainly  not,  in  my  own  person,  but  there 
are  circi:mstances  when  one  is  compelled  to  allow 
others  to  act  for  one." 

"  I  can  conceive  no  combination  of  events  so 
compulsory  as  to  make  one  act  against  one's  own 
conscience^  either  ui  person  or  by  deputy — that  is 
to  say,  if  you  entertain  feelings  such  as  you 
describe." 

Lord  Norhsm  gazed  intently  on  the  animated 
speaker,  and  her  words  fell  on  his  ear  with  the 
conviction  of  truth. 

"  You  are  right,"  he  said,  "  and  whatever  it 
costs  me,  I  will-ueither  be  a  wrong-doer  myself  nor 
suflfer  wrong  to  be  done  in  my  name.  It  will,  at 
any  rate,  console  me  for  the  brevity  of  this  inter- 
view, which  I  foar  will  be  my  first  and  last ;  for," 
he  continued,  with  a  melanchdy  accent,  "  I  must 
onoe  more  be  a  wanderer." 

"  You  will  not  leave — ^that  is — quit  England, 
without  allowing  my  aunt  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  her  son's  firiend,  without"— she  hesitated — 
"  without  giving  me  the  satiBfaetion  of  knowing 
who  it  was  that  rendered  me  an  essential  ser> 
vice,  to  whom  I  am  indebted,  perhi^,  for  my 
life." 

"  And  have  I  been  so  utterly  forgetftil  of  all 
the  laws  of  courtesy  as  to  continue  anonymous? 
Heavens !  yes.  I  gave  my  card  to  my  groom  to 
deliver  at  the  door,  and  forgot  that  you  could  not 
have  received  it.     My  name  is  Lord  Norham." 

Had  a  mine  been  suddenly  sprung  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, Ethelinde  could  not  have  been  more 
astonished  than  by  this  announcement.  She  started 
to  her  feet,  and  became  pale  and  red  by  turns,  as 
the  various  thoughts  which  that  name  excited 
awoke  rapidy  within  her.  She  beheld  at  the  same 
moment  the  enemy  of  her  social  position,  whose 
success  wotdd  involve  her  in  comparative  ruin,  (be 
bizarre  young  man  who  had  acted  so  ridiculously 
about  the  disputed  garment,  and — she  could  not  dis- 
guise it  from  herself — she  saw  before  her  one  who 
evidently  regarded  her  with  no  common  interest. 
That  she  was  perfisctly  unknown  to  him,  seemed 
quite  certain,  for  he  had  mistaken  her  for  Mrs. 
Rushvrorth's  daughter,  but  then  what  oould  have 
made  him  act  so  absurdly  in  other  respects  ?  He 
surely  did  not  mean  to«speak  to  her  on  the  subject ! 
The  bare  idea  made  her  feel  as  if  she  were  about 
to  dnk  mto  the  earth ;  she  would  rather  have  lost 
a  thousand  law-suits  than  have  run  the  risk  of  this 
unhappy  restitution.  Amazement,  fear,  mistrq^t — 
so  many  contending  emotions  were  imprinted  on 
her  countenance  that  Lord  Norham  gazed  on  her 
in  mute  wonder.    Ethelinde  felt  the  embarrassment 
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of  their  jhuIimI  poeitioo,  wad  made  ao  eilbrt  to 
looorer  herself. 

**  I  was  se  uaprepaced,*'  ehe  said,  **  se  surprised 
to  hear  yonr  lordship's  name,  that — that — ^I  heg 
yon  win  excuse  me" — and  she  leant  against  her 
chair  for  support. 

"  Gracious  Heaven !"  he  exclaimed,  "  what  is 
the  matter!  What  have  I  unfortunately  said  to 
cause  this  alarmt"  and  he  took  her  hand  as  she 
spoke. 

'*  Ton  will  understand  aU,"  replied  Ethelinde, 
disengaging  herself,  '*  when  I  teU  you  that  I — am 
— the  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Trevelyan  !" 

It  was  Lord  Norham^s  turn  to  be  astonished, 
but  his  astonishment  soon  gave  way  to  rapture. 
Ethelinde  had  sunk  into  a  chair  and  corered  her 
&ce  with  her  hands.     He  came  closer  to  her. 

<*  Mrs.  Trevelyan,'*  he  said,  **  dear  BIrs.  Trevel- 
yan,  how  gladly  would  I  have  spared  you  the  pain 
of  this  moment,  how  willingly  have  foregone  it  to 
remove  the  happiness  which  it  has  given  me. 
Hear  me,  Mrs.  Tievelyan — ^Ethelinde" — she 
started  at  hearing  him  thus  name  hei^— <'  dearest 
Ethelinde  !*'  again  he  took  her  hand,  '*  why  should 
we  be  foes!  Before  I  knew  who  you  were  I  had 


ceased  to  be  so^-your  generosity  had  oonquered 
my  selfishness — be  generous  again,  and  pardon 
one  who  never  meant  to  oflend,  who  loves  you, 
Ethelinde,  dearer  than  life  itself." 

Is  it  not  Camoens  who  sings — 

Let  no  one  sav  that  there  is  need 
Of  time  for  love  to  grow ! 

And  do  not  all  who  have  ever  truly  loved  admit 
that  a  single  moment  suffices  to  color  eveiy  future 
hour  of  existence  1  To  such — and  doubtless  they 
form  the  majority  of  my  readers — ^I  need  not 
minutely  tell  how  the  lawnsuit  ended  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  Messrs.  Quillet  and  Quirk,  how  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  became  Lady  Norham,  and  how  the 
'*  Camicia  rapita"  viras  disposed  of.  To  the  best 
of  my  belief  the  last-nained  subject  was  never 
adverted  to,  though  Lord  Norham  smiled  very 
mysteriously  the  first  time  he  saw  the  preparations 
making  for  his  bride's  trousseau. 

As  for  Susan,  she  never  ceased  wondering  al 
<'  the  way  things  is  brought  about." 

''To  think,"  she  used  to  say,  lifting  up  her 
hands-and  eyes,  "  to  think  of  my  lord  and  my  lady 
being  interdooced  to  each  other  by  means  of  a 
sarimmiger  as  the  forrin  wally  calls  it !" 


THE  LONELY  HOBfE. 

Tbbrs  's  none  to  say  ''  good  night"  to  i 

No  friend  my  little  ^n  to  share ; 
The  old  hoarse  clock  ticks  drearily. 

And  makes  the  silence  worse  to  bear. 
Gone !  all  are  gone !  the  fondest,  best, 

And  loveliest  that  I  call  my  own ; 
After  brief  sofllering  they  're  at  rest ; 

They— THiT  lived  not  to  wail  alone! 

Alone,  alone-Hnoorn,  noon,  and  eve, 

I  see  the  old  chain  keep  their  place ; 
1  watch  the  dirty  spider  weave 

Where  once  there  shone  a  household  giaoe. 
The  brightness  of  my  home  is  dull— 

The  busy  faces  all  are  gone ; 
I  gase — and  oh !  my  heart  is  full — 

Af  y  aching  heart  that  breaks  alone. 

I  ope  the  Bible,  gray  with  age — 

The  same  my  hapless  grendsire  read. 
But  tears  stain  fast  and  deep  that  page 

Which  keep  their  names — my  loved — my  dead 
The  wandering  stranger  by  my  door— 

The  passing  tread — the  distant  tone — 
All  human  sounds  but  deepen  more 

The  feeling  I  am  lone— alone ! 

My  cot  with  mantling  ivy  green. 

Its  pleasant  porch,  its  sanded  floor— 
Ah !  time's  dread  touch  hath  changed  the 

What  was,  alas !  is  now  no  more ' 
The  key  hath  rusted  in  the  loek. 

So  long  since  I  the  threshold  crossed : 
Why  should  I  see  the  sun  but  mock 

The  blessed  light,  my  home  hath  ketf 

Oh !  would  my  last,  low  bed  were  made ; 

But  death  forsakes  the  lone  and  old ! 
Seeks  the  biythe  cheek  of  youth  to  fade. 

To  crush  the  fay,  the  strong,  the  bold ; 
Tet  sometimes  through  the  long  dull  night, 

When  hours  find  superaatnni  tone, 
I  hear  a  promise  of  delight. 

Thou  God  !    Thou  leavest  me  not  alone. 


The  wintry  rain  fell  fast  and  deep. 
As  slow  a  coffin  passed  the  road. 

No  mourner  there  was  seen  to  weep- 
No  follower  to  that  Ust  abode ! 

Tet  there  a  broken  heart  found  peace— 
The  peace  that  but  in  death  it  knew ; 

Alas !  that  human  loves  increase 
Our  human  woes  and  miseries  too ! 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

Writings  of  George  Washington^  vol.  9.  By 
Jario  Sparks.  Hiurper  &  Brothera.  A  distin- 
gmshed  statesman,  who  is  himself  very  far  above 
the  party  to  which,  nevertheless,  he  continues  to 
belong,  lately  said  that  he  saw  no  safety  in  the  dark 
future  of  our  public  aflyre,  except  in  the  union  of 
the  whig  party.  If  that  party,  when  so  united,  were 
to  make  this  statesman  its  leader,  (which  he  did 
not  then  think  of,)  and  laying  aside  politicians,  and 
political  schemes,  were  to  take  the  lead  with  truly 
national  objects  before  it,  it  mip:ht  indeed  do  ^reat 
good.  And  so,  indeed,  with  similar  qualifications, 
we  might  say  of  the  democratic  party.  Each  of 
these  perties  has  one  important  quality  for  greatness 
—that  is,  they  are  both  strong  in  numbers.  But  we 
put  not  our  trust  in  their  princes,  and  have  more 
nope  of  a  happy  future  from  the  extensive  cireula* 
tion  of  this  cheap  edition  of  the  writing  of  our  great 
Father ; — upon  the  thought  of  whom  it  ii  refie&ng 
to  dwell — to  whom  it  is  a  delightful  relief  to  turn, 
from  the  restless,  feverish,  selfish  strife  of  poUti- 
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Pbospbctits. — This  work  it  conducted  in  the  spirit  at 
LittelPs  Museum  of  Foret^  Literaturei  (which  was  favor* 
ably  received  by  the  public  for  twenty  years,)  but  as  it  is 
twice  as  large,  and  appears  so  often,  we  not  only  give 
spirit  and  freshness  to  it  by  many  tbinn  which  were  ex- 
cluded by  a  month's  delay,  but  while  tnus  extending  our 
Boope  and  gathering  a  greater  and  more  attractive  varietTi 
are  able  so  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial  part  of 
our  literary,  historical,  and  political  harvest,  as  fully  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  elaborate  and  stately  Essays  of  the  Eidinburigrkf 
Qwrterly,  and  other  Reviews;  and  Blackwood's  noSle 
criticisms  on  Poetry,  his  keen  political  Commentaries, 
highly  wrought  Tales,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  ana 
mountain  Scenery  ;  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious  Spectator, 
the  sparkling  Examiner,  the  judicious  Athenaum,  the 
busy  and  ininistrious  IMerary  Gazette,  the  sensible  and 
comprehensive  Britannia,  the  sober  and  respectable  ChrU- 
Uan  Obterveri  these  are  intermixed  with  the  Military 
and  Naval  reminiscences  of  the  United  Service,  and  witn 
the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  Universitv,  New  Monthly, 
FroMer'a,  TaiCs,Aintworth%  Hoofp9,  and  Sportmg  Mag- 
azinea,  and  of  Cfia(mher9*  admirable  JovmaL  We  do  not 
consider  it  beneath  oor  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  PuwA, ;  and,  wkea  we  thiak  itgood  enough,  make 
use  of  the  thunder  of  The  Times.  We  shall  increase  our 
Tariety  by  importations  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
from  tne  new  ffrowth  of  the  British  colonies. 

The  steamship  has  brought  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
into  our  neighborhood ;  and  will  greatly  multiply  our  con- 
nections, as  Merchants,  Travellers,  ana  Politicians,  with 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  so  that  much  more  than  ever  it 


DOW  becomes  every  intelligent  American  to  be  informed 
of  the  condition  and  changes  of  foreign  countries.  And 
this  not  only  because  of  their  nearer  connection  with  ouf- 
selves,  but  because  the  nations  seem  to  be  hasteningL 
through  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  some  new  sute  of 
things,  which  the  merely  political  prophet  cannot  comput* 
or  foresee. 

Geographical  Discoveries,  the  progress  of  Colonisation, 
(which  is  extending  over  the  whole  world,)  and  Vcyages 
and  Travels,  will  be  favorite  matter  for  our  selections  i 
and,  in  general,  we  shall  systematically  and  very  oily 
acquaint  our  readers  with  the  great  department  of  Foreign 
afiairs^  without  entirely  neglecting  our  own. 

While  we  aspire  to  make  the  Living  Age  desirable  to 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  lapU 
progress  of  the  movement— io  Statesmen,  Divines,  Law- 

Jrers,  and  Physicians— to  men  of  business  and  men  of 
eisure— it  is  still  a  stronger  object  to  make  it  attractive 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Children.  We  belieye  that 
weitaui  thus  do  some  good  in  our  day  uid  generation :  and 
hope  to  make  the  work  indispensable  in  every  wefl-inr 
fonnsd  iamilv.  We  say  vndupenstMe,  because  in  this 
day  of  cheap  literature  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  against 
the  influx  or  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicious  in  morals, 
in  any  other  way  than  byfumishinff  a  sufficient  kupply 
of  a  healthy  character.  The  mental  and  moral  appetit* 
must  be  gratified. 

We  hope  that,  by  "winnowinr  the  wheat  from  the 
ehaf"  by  providing  abundantly  for  the  imagination,  and 
by  a  large  collection  of  Biography,  Voyages  and  Travels, 
History,  and  more  solid  matter,  we  may  produce  a  work 
which  shall  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will 
aspire  to  raise  the  standard  of  public  taste. 


Tbbhs.— The  hvnva  Aoi  is  published  every  Satuv' 
day,  by  S.  Littill  &  Co.,  comer  of  Tremont  and  Brom- 
fleul  su.,  Boston ;  Price  12^  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars 
a  year  in  advance.  Remittances  for  any  period  will  be 
thankfully  received  and  promptly  attended  to.  flV  To 
insure  reffularity  in  mailing  the  work,  orders  should  be 
addressed  to  the  luffke  ofpuNieation,  as  above. 

Ctubs,  paying  a  year  in  advance,  will  be  supplied  as 
IqUows:— 

Four  copies  for       .  .       .  ISO  00 

Nine     •«•*....   #40  00 
Twelve "      "       .       .       .       .  tSO  00 

Complete  sets,  in  fifteen  volumes,  to  the  end  of  1847, 
handsomely  bound,  and  packed  in  neat  boxes,  are  for  sale 
at  thirty  dollars. 

Afttf  volume  may  be  bad  separately  at  two  dollars, 
bound,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 

Any  number  may  be  had  for  12(  cents ;  and  it  may 
be  worth  while  for  subscribers  or  purchasers  to  complete 
any  broken  volumes  they  may  have,  and  thus  greatly  en- 
hance their  valae. 

Binding.— Yft  bind  the  work  in  a  uniJbrm,  strong,  and 
good  stvle ;  and  where  euatomeis  bring  their  numbers  in 
good  order,  can  generally  give  them  bound  volumes  in  ex- 
change without  any  delay.  The  price  of  the  binding  is 
60  cents  a  volume.  As  they  are  always  bound  to  one 
pattern,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  matching  the  future 
volumes. 


Agencies, — We  are  desirous  of  making  arrangements, 
in  all  parts  of  North  America,  for  increasmg  the  circula- 
tion of  this  work— and  for  doinv  this  a  \\hwi  commission 
will  be  allowed  to  eentlemen  who  will  interest  tbemselvea 
in  the  business.  And  we  will  gladly  correspond  on  this 
subject  with  any  agent  who  will  send  ns  undoubted  refer- 


PosA^.— When  sent  ^th  the  cover  on,  the  Living 
Age  consists  of  three  sheeu,  and  is  rated  as  a  pamphlet, 
at  Ai  cenU.  But  when  sent  without  the  cover,  it  comes 
within  the  definition  of  a  newspaper  given  in  the  law, 
and  cannot  legally  be  charved  with  more  than  newspaper 
postage,  ( U  cts. )    We  add  the  definition  alluded  to  :— 

A  newspaper  is  "any  printed  publication,  issued  m 
numbers,  consisting  of  not  more  than  two  sheets,  and 
published  at  short,  stated  intervals  of  not  more  than  one 
month,  conveying  intelligence  of  passing  events." 

Monthiy  parte,— 'For  such  as  prefer  it  in  that  form,  the 
Living  Ave  is  put  up  in  monthly  parts,  containing  four  or 
five  weekly  numbers.  In  this  shape  it  shows  to  great 
advantage  in  comparison  with  other  works,  containing  te 
eaeh  part  double  the  matter  of  any  of  the  quarteriiea. 
But  we  recommend  the  weekly  numbers,  as  fresher  and 
fuller  of  life.  Postage  on  the  monthly  parts  is  about  14 
cents.  The  vchimes  are  published  quarterly,  each  volume 
containing  as  much  matter  as  a  quarterly  review  gives  in 
eighteen  months. 


WASRnrcPTON,  27  Dsc,  1846. 
Or  all  the  Periodical  Journals  devoted  to  literature  and  science  which  abound  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  this 
has  appeared  to  roe  to  be  the  most  useful.    It  contains  indeed  the  exposition  only  of  the  current  literature  of  the 
English  language,  but  this  by  its  immense  extent  and  comprehension  Includes  a  portraiture  of  the  human  mind  in 
the  utmost  expansion  of  the  present  age.  j^(^  APi|f-<i 
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1.  Moyen  de  Sriger  un  Ballon  par  tine  Machine 
appUquieiilaNacelie,    Brazelies.     1847. 

S.  An  Essay  on  Atrial  Naoigaiion^  pointing  out 
modes  of  directing  Balloons.  B  j  JoscpffMAC 
SwEiirT,M.D.  Cork:  1844.  Second  Edition. 

Whin  the  ingennitj  and  penereranoe  of  man 
had  rendered  the  ri?er  and  the  ocean  subeerrient  to 
human  wanta— when  tbe  art  of  nayigation  was  so 
far  adiranoed  as  to  become  of  real  and  practical 
utility — ^it  was  natural  that  the  speculations  of  san- 
guine and  ingenious  philosophers  should  be  directed 
to  the  more  daring  project  of  navigating  the  air ;  and 
that,  having  rendered  tributary  to  his  wishes  one 
element,  man  should  seek  to  nake  anod&er  his  slave. 
The  first  conception  of  the  idea  of  aerial  nav- 
igation dates  then  from  a  very  eariy  period ;  and 
the  expectation  that  man,  at  some  period  subse- 
quent to  their  own,  would  be  able  to  wing  his  way 
through  the  ahr,  was  certainly  entertained  by  many 
of  the  early  philosophers.  This  idea  of  the 
sibility  of  flying  appears,  in  fact,  to  be  one  of 
popular  notions  which  have  always  more  or 
occupied  the  attention  of  projectors ;  and  it  has 
led  in  every  age  and  country  to  schemes,  many  of 
them  of  the  most  absurd  nature — all  hitherto  tried 
remarkable  for  their  utter  failure.  But  if  the 
Mures  of  the  attempts  hitherto  made  have  been 
numerous  and  complete,  this  want  of  success  may 
fidrly  be  said  to  have  risen  not  more  from  the  real 
and  unavoidable  difficulties  attending  such  attempto 
than  from  the  imperfect  and  inadequate  idea  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  difficulties  necessary  to  be 
overcome,  which  experimentalists  have  in  general 
formed. 

It  is  perhaps  somewhat  remarkable,  that  instead 
of  following  the  method  adopted  in  the  first  case, 
namely,  that  of  inventing  and  employing  a  machine 
q;»ecifically  lighter,  volume  for  volume,  than  the 
fluid  in  which  it  floats,  so  much  ingenuity  and  per- 
severance should  have  been  wasted  in  vainly  en- 
deavoring to  discover  means  of  supporting  the  human 
body  in  the  air  by  mechanical  apparatus  analogous 
to  the  wings  of  birds.  Of  this  general  belief  in 
the  possibility  of  flying  so  long  entertained,  and 
probably  not  yet  extinct,  the  ancient  &bles  of  jyje- 
dalus  and  Icarus,  and  the  dove  of  Archytas;  were 
probably  the  popular  and  traditional  er^fression, 
rather  than  the  records  of  such  atterkipts  having 
been  made. 

However  this  may  be,  the  problematical  art  of 
flying  captivated,  during  some  centuries,  many  a 
speculative  genius,  and  the  possibility  of  the  human 
body  floating  in  the  atmosphexe  proved  an  idea  so 
seductive,  as  to  prevent  any  attempts  at  aerostation 
of  a  practical  nature  till  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
The  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  gases,  specif- 
ically lighter  than  atmospheric  air,  was  not  neces- 
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sary  in  order  to  make  a  rational  attempt  at  aeros- 
tation ;  and  a  careful  study  of  the  most  ordinary 
phenomena  might  at  any  time  have  led  to  the  in- 
vention of  the  Montgblfier  balloon.  Borelli  was 
perhaps  the  first,  who,  by  a  comparison  of  the  an- 
atomical peculiarities  of  the  human  frame,  and  the 
structure  of  birds,  demonstrated,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  impossibility  of  the  realization  of  the  cherished 
project  of  flying.  He  arrived  at  this  conclusion 
from. a  comparison  of  the  form  and  strength  of  the 
muscles  of  the  wings  of  birds  with  the  corresponding 
muscles  of  the  human  body.  From  about  this  pe- 
riod, when  the  attention  of  scientific  men  began  to 
be  withdrawn  from  impracticable  attempts  at  flying, 
and  directed  to  more  rational  and  feasible  schemes 
for  supporting  the  human  body  in  the  atmosphere, 
may,  in  reality,  be  dated  the  commencement  of  the 
art  of  aerostation. 

Pertiape,  however,  we  might  instance  the  Jesuit, 
Lana,  as  one  of  the  earliest  to  point  out  the  true 
direction  to  be  given  to  eiq)eriments  of  this  nature, 
although  the  method  proposed  by  him  was  not  in 
reality  reducible  to  practice.  Lana,  in  his  work, 
published  in  1670,  discarding  the  ideas  of  his  pre- 
decessors, suggested  the  construction  of  a  machine 
weighing  less  than  the  volume  of  air  it  displaced, 
and  this  he  believed  it  possible  to  effect  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  He  proposed  to  construct  large 
copper  vessels,  of  a  spherical  form,  one  twenty-fifth 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  perfectly  air-tight.^ 
From  these,  by  a  method,  which  is,  however,  evi- 
dently imperfect  and  insufficient,  he  proposed  to 
exhaust  the  air  they  contained.  If  these  vessels 
were  made  of  so  large  a  size  that  the  weight  of 
the  air  contained  in  them  previous  to  exhaustion 
were  greater  than  the  weight  of  the  shells  them- 
selves, it  is  evident  that,  after  the  exhaustion  of 
the  air  contained  in  it,  a  copper  sphere,  such  as 
we  have  described,  would,  on  being  left  freely  to 
itself,  rise  into  the  air  until  it  reached  a  region 
where  the  surrounding  air  had  a  density  such  that 
the  volume  of  air  displaced  by  the  spherical  case 
was  exactly  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  case  itself. 

Such  was  Lana's  conception  of  a  balloon,  and 
impracticable  as  tbe  idea  is,  and  probably  must  ever 
remain,  it  is  undoubtedly  correct  in  theory,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  steps  toMrards  the  invention 
of  the  balloon,  such  as  it  exists  in  the  present 
day. 

The  fallacy,  or  rather  the  impracticability  of  the 
invention,  was  two-fold ;  first,  the  method  of  cre- 
ating a  vacuum  proposed  by  Lana  was  imperfect , 
and  secondly,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  con- 
struct a  hollow  sphere  of  so  small  a  thickness  that 
the  sphere  should  weigh  less  than  the  volume  of 
air  it  contains,  and  at  the  same  time  be  sufficiently 
strong  to  resi^  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
when  exhausted  of  air.  Various  methods  of  ex- 
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bantting  reoeiyen  of  any  me  or  etpacitj  migfat 
DOW  be  employed,  all  these  methods  being  fiur  ea- 
perior  to  that  of  Lana,  so  that  the  first  difficulty 
may  be  said  to  be  overoome ;  but  the  mechanieal 
problem  of  oonstmetiDg  a  recipient,  the  shell  of 
which  dionld  be  of  the  thinness  required,  and  at 
the  same  time  possess  sufficient  strength  to  resist 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  appears  to  be,  not- 
withstanding the  advanoe  which  the  mechanical 
arts  have  nude  since  that  peiiod,  as  hopeless  at 
the  present  moment  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Lana. 
We  need  scarcely  dwell  longer  on  the  subject  of 
this  machine.  Li  1775,  a  Frenchman  of  the  name 
of  Galien,  in  a  little  treatise  published  at  Avignon, 
suggested,  instead  of  exhausting  the  air  from  a 
sphere,  as  proposed  by  Lana,  the  employment  of 
gases  or  Tapors  of  less  density  than  atmospheric 
air,  but  of  equal  tension  or  elasticity.  In  this  case 
the  tension  of  the  gas  inside  the  Tcssel  or  balloon 
being  equal  to  that  of  the  external  air,  no  pressure 
00  the  surface  of  the  balloon  would  exist;  the 
metallie  case  proposed  by  Lana  might  be  di^ensed 
with,  and  a  material,  lighter  and  more  eonvenient 
than  copper,  be  substituted.  Our  celebrated  coun- 
tryman, Dr.  Black,  was  one  of  the  earliest  who 
practically  applied  a  simflar  idea.  He  employed 
in  his  experiments  a  Madder  formed  of  thin  animal 
membrane,  and  filling  the  bladder  or  balloon  so 
fonned  with  pure  hydrogen,  found  on  trial  that  the 
bladder,  when  inflated,  rose  rapidly  to  the  ceiling. 
Black,  however,  did  not  prosecute  his  experiments 
any  further,  and  it  was  in  France  that  the  first  ex- 
periments of  this  nature  on  a  large  scale  took 
place.  M.  Montgolfier,  soon  after  the  experiment 
of  Dr.  Black  here  mentioned,  repeated  the  same 
experiment  on  a  somewhat  greater  scale,  but  found, 
from  the  penriousness  of  the  materials — silk  and 
paper,  of  which  he  constructed  his  balloons — ^that 
although  at  the  instant  of  mflation  they  possessed 
a  considerable  ascending  power,  the  escape  of  gas 
was  so  rapid  that  they  fell  %  the  ground  in  a  few 
seconds.  It  was  apparently  this  dreumstance 
which  led  Montgolfier  to  discard  the  gas  balloon, 
and  turn  his  entire  attention  to  the  construction  of 
that  fbrm  of  balloon  which  still  bears  his  name,  and 
of  which  he  was  undoubtedly  the  inventor. 

With  an  aerostat  of  this  description,  the  first 
aerial  voyage  vras  made  November  dlst,  178S,  by 
MM.  de  Rosier  and  d'Arlandes.  The  invention 
of  Montgolfier  was,  however,  one  which,  although 
successful,  was  destined  to  be  strangled  in  its  birth. 
M.  Charles,  sometime  previous  to  this,  had  dis- 
covered, that  by  carefully  oorering  the  silk,  of 
which  balloons  are  constructed,  with  a  coating  of 
varnish,  the  escape  of  gas  might  be  rendered 
trifling ;  and  this  coital  invention  having  proved 
successful  in  an  experiment  made  with  a  small 
balloon,  carrying  up  no  person,  about  a  month  be- 
fore the  ascent  of  M.  Hosier,  a  few  days  after  the 
voyage  of  the  latter,  MM.  Charles  and  Robert 
having  constructed  a  large  gas-balloon,  made  a  suc- 
cessful ascent  with  it.  The  success  of  this  inven- 
tion was  so  complete,  that  on  the  occasion  of  the 
first  ascent  with  the  above-mentioned  balloon,  on 
the  1st  of  December,  1783,  from  the  garden  of 


the  Tufleries,  the  baOooD,  although  inflated  wil^ 
gas  the  previous  day,  was  still  found  to  retn%4i: 
ascending  power  sufiicient  to  carry  up  two  ipirsoati 
From  the  moment  of  this  ascent,  it*was  clear  that^ 
the  days  of  fire-ballooos  were  niuibered'.'  Hie 
superior  safety,  the  smaller  siie,  and  the  more 
manageable  nature  of  the  gas-balloon,  were  advan- 
tages so  evident,  as  to  induce  scientific  men  to  cipii- 
sider  the  hydrogen-gas-balloon  as  alone  fulfilling  the 
conditions  required  in  a  machine  destined  to  navi- 
gate the  air. 

The  art  of  floating  in  the  air  had  tfieo  at  length 
been  discovered,  and  the  adventurer  had  at  his 
command  a  machine  which  enabled  him  to  soar  to 
the  skies,  and  whidi,  within  certain  although  or- 
cumscribed  limits,  afiRvrded  him  the  means  of  vsry- 
ing  his  elevation  above  the  earth  at  will.  But  the 
problem  of  aerial  navigation  is  of  course  not  cooi- 
pletely  resolved  by  the  invention  of  a  machine  or 
apparatus  capable  of  sustaining  the  human  body 
in  the  air.  It  is  necessary  to  discover,  hkewise* 
the  means  of  guiding  or  propelling  such  a  machiDe 
in  any  direction.  It  would,  perh^,  at  first  sight 
i^pear  probable,  that  if  means  of  fkiating  in  the 
air  be  discovered,  a  method  of  propulsion  could  be 
readily  found ;  yet  it  has  proved  in  practice  a  for 
flie|^UfBcult  attempt  than  had,  at  first,  been  ioa- 
ag^^;  and  the  numerous  schemes  for  efifecting 
thii^Bject  have  all  proted  abortive,  or  been  at- 
tended with  success  so  insignificant  as  not  to  war- 
rant the  further  prosecution  of  them.  The  bal- 
loon invented,  the  art  of  guiding  or  propelling  it 
appears  thus  to  be  almost  as  far  from  our  gra^ 
and  as  distant  of  attainment  as  ever. 

Since  the  inyention  of  the  gas-baDooo  by  M. 
Charles,  but  few  improvements  of  importance  have 
been  made  in  it,  and,  as  might  be  foreseen  from 
the  original  simplicity  of  the  invention,  what  im- 
provements have  been  made  are  not  improvements 
in  the  principle,  but  in  min<6r  matters  of  detaiL 
The  most  important  improvement  since  introduced, 
is  one  efifected  in.  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century  by  Mr.  Green,  well  Imown  for  the  many 
successful  public  ascents  which  he  has  since  made. 
This  improvement  consists  in  the  use  of  coal  gas 
instead  of  pure  hydrogcii,  which  latter  gas  was 
employed  in  the  ascents  of  M.  Charles  and  the 
subsequent  ones  of  Lunardi,  Gamerin,  and  other 
aeronauts  in  this  country. 

One  of  the  principal  advantagea  arising  from 
the  employment  of  coal  gas  is  economy,  the  ear- 
ing of  expense  being  rery  great ;  at  the  same  time, 
firom  the  greater  density  of  the  gas,  its  use  entails 
this  disadvantage,  that  the  balloon  is  required  to 
be  of  somewhat  larger  dimensions  than  when  pure 
hydrogen  is  onployed  for  inflation.  The  original 
expense  of  construction  is  thus  increased,  but  the 
disadvantage  of  the  greater  coet  and  size  of  the 
balloon  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  econ- 
omy and  oonTcnience  attending  the  use  of  coal 
gas ;  and,  what  is  of  great  importance  if  balloons 
are  eventually  to  become  of  practical  utility,  the 
period  during  which  a  balloon  retains  its  ascend- 
ing power  IB  considerably  increased,  when  coal  gas 
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It  b  fonndy  ia  fiKt,  bj  dbtenratioD,  that  coal 
gai,  on  aoooont  of  its  greater  denaityy  escapes 
mneb  less  rapidly  than  pore  hydrogen  through  a 
poroOs  sabstanoe,  or  through  a  membrane}  or  any 
body  permeable  to  gases.  This  remarinble  (act 
d^ends  on  a  certain  law  which,  although  dedad- 
ble  theoretically  from  first  principles,  had  eseaped 
obsenration,  nntil  demonstrated  some  few  yean  back 
by  aseries  of  aUy  conducted  experiments  by  Profes- 
s<nr  Graham.  The  law  discovered  by  this  chemist 
is,  that  the  velocE^  of  difiusion  is  inversely  pro- 
portional  to  the  sqoaie  root  of  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  effluent  gas.  As  an  example  and  explana* 
tion  of  the  meaning  and  operation  of  this  law,  we 
may  cite  the  following  experiment  If  a  glass 
jar  be  filled  with  any  gas,  and  the  month  of  the 
jar  dosed  by  a  sheet  of  India  rubber,  or  a  plug  of 
dry  plaster-of-Paris,  and  a  bell  glaai  of  common 
air,  or  any  other  gas  diffmnt  firom  that  contained 
in  the  first  jar  be  placed  over  it,  an  interdiange  of 
4he  two  gases  takes  place,  so  that  after  a  short 
time  a  portion  of  the  gas  contained  in  the  small 
jar  is  found  to  have  esciHped  mto  the  bell  glass 
covering  it,  whilst  some  part  of  the  gas  originally 
contained  in  the  bell  glass  will  be  found  to  have 
permeated  through  the  India  rubber  or  plaster^f* 
Paris  ping,  and  be  contained  in  the  small  jar.  Jffl 
the  length  of  time  during  which  this  pcocesuHl 
interchange  is  allowed  to  go  on  be  considerabli,  it 
vriU  be  found  on  examination  that  the  composition 
of  the  gases  in  each  of  the  jsrs  is  identical ;  but 
if  the  composition  of  the  gases  be  examined  a 
short  time  only  after  the  eonmiencement  of  this 
proeess,  the  volumes  of  the  two  gases  which 
have  passed  through  the  porous  screen  will  be 
found  to  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  square 
roots  of  their  respective  specific  gravities.  It  is 
evident  ftom  the  eiq[»ression  of  the  law  of  difiusion, 
that  the  difl^rence  between  tiie  rate  of  escape  of  hy- 
drogen and  common  air,  under  similar  circumstan- 
ces, is  very  great.  The  dififusioa-volumes  are,  in 
feet,  as  457  to  100 ;  or,  in  other  words,  if  the 
vessel  be  filled  with  air,  100  volumes  or  measures 
of  air  will  escape  from  it,  while  457  volumes  of 
hydrogen  pass  in ;  or  if  the  vessel  were  filled  with 
hydrogen,  457  measures  would  escape,  and  in  the 
same  time  be  replaced  by  100  measures  of  atmos- 
pheric air. 

With  such  intensity  does  this  action  proceed, 
that  in  the  case  above  supposed  of  a  tube,  or  jar, 
'  filled  with  hydrogen,  and  having  its  extremity 
carefolly  closed  by  a  sheet  of  India  rubber,  being 
plaeed  under  a  bell  glass  full  of  common  air,  the 
aheet  of  India  rubber  is  gradually  bent  into  the 
glass  until  it  ultimately  bursts  1^  the  external 
pressure.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  bell  glass  be 
fiHed  with  hydmgen^  and  the  small  jar  with  com- 
mon air ;  the  hydrogen  passing  more  freely  than 
air  through  the  screen,  the  sheet  of  India  rubber 
win  be  forced  out  and  gradually  distended  till  it 
burst. 

It  is  evident,  as  above  remarked,  that  this  inter- 
change, or,  as  it  is  termed,  difiusion  of  the  two 
gases,  wOl  in  general  go  on  until  the  mixture  of 


gasss  in  tiie  two  receivers  is  precisely  the  same  ; 
but  if  the  gas  be  contained  in  a  collapsible  body, 
like  a  balloon,  and  instead  of  being  placed  in  a 
limited  and  air-tight  space,  such  as  the  beU  glam 
used  in  the  above  experiment,  it  be  placed  in  the 
open  air,  it  is  dear  that  the  hydrogen  which  es- 
capes firom  the  balloon,  not  being  replaced  by  an 
equal  vdume  of  common  air,  the  balloon  will  col- 
lapse to  an  extent  corresponding  to  the  difiTerence 
between  the  dififusion-volumes  of  hydrogen  and 
conmion  air.  Thus  the  actual  loss  of  ascending 
power  win  be  two-fold.  First,  there  win  be  the 
loss  arising  from  the  passage  of  th^  external  air 
into  the  balloon;  and,  secondly,  the  loss  arishig 
ftom  the  actual  escape  of  hydrogen.  The  real 
amount  of  tiie  loss  of  gas  of  course  depends  on 
the  condition  of  the  balloon,  and  the  extent  of 
surfiloe  it  presents ;  but  the  numbers  above  given 
show  that  the  k)ss  of  ascending  power  must,  in 
most  cases,^knd  where  pure  hydrogen  is  employed, 
be  considerable.  The  spedfie  gravity  of  coal  gas 
varies  very  consideraUy,  but  it  is  in  aU  cases 
greater  than  that  of  pure  hydrogen  ;  from  which 
feet,  joined  to  its  much  lower  cost,  arises  the  great 
advantage  of  emptying  it,  tiie  kiss  of  ascending 
power  being  less  rapid.  At  the  same  time,  the 
balloon  being  required  to  be  larger,  the  surfeoe 
from  which  tiie  escape  of  gas  takes  place  is  in- 
creased, though  not  in  the  same  ratio,  the  capadty 
increasing  for  any  augmentatkm  of  the  diameter 
tidore  rapkUy  than  the  surfece ;  and  this  enlarged 
«urfece  rendering  necessary  a  greater  extent  of 
the  cordage  or  netting  on  which  the  whole  strain 
of  the  weight  feJls,  has  the  advantage,  the  weight 
to  be  supported  >behig  the  same,  of  diminishing  the 
strain  on  the  netting  and  against  the  banoon.  On 
the  whole,  this  imjaovement  was  one  of  consider- 
able importance*  espedaUy  on  the  score  of  econ- 
omy, as  it  immediately  reduced  very  greatly  the 
expense  of  filling  a  banoon.  Coal  gas  can  be 
manufectured  at  a  prime  cost  of  less  than  one  shH-  ' 
ling  per  thousaxid  cubk)  feet,  and  if  made  in  large 
quantity  at  even  a  smaller  sum ;  and  taking  the 
content  of  a  large  banoon  at  40,000  cubic  feet,  ^e 
actual  expense  of  manufectuang  the  gas  neoes^ 
sary  for  mflating  a  balloon  of  such  a  siae  would 
be  only  X9,  while,  in  the  early  experiments  made 
with  hydrogen  baUoons,  the  cost  of  the  gas,  ow- 
ing to  the  then  high  price  of  sulphuric  add, 
amounted,  in  some  mstances,  to  as  much  as 
JC900. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  coal-gas 
in  aerostatk>n,  but  few,  or  rather,  periiaps,  we 
oug^t  to  say,  no  improvements  in  the  construction 
of  balloous  have  been  made ;  minor  improvements 
have  indeed  been  introduced  in  the  form  and  ar- 
rangement of  some  parts  of  the  machine,  or  ap- 
paratus connected  With  it,  such  as  the  ingenious 
method  of  Uberating  the  balloon  employed  by  Mr. 
Green,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned ;  but 
these  are  all  simple  contrivances  of  detail  which 
in  no  respect  alter  the  prindple  of  ^the  machine. ' 

With  the  invention  of  the  banoon,  we  had  then 
obtained  the  means  of  fioating  in  the  air,  and  ac- 
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qttiied  pOBseasion  of  a  contriTanoe  for  this  purpoee, 
which,  except  its  mability  to  support  yery  great 
weights,  left  bat  Uttle  to  be  desbed,  when  ood- 
sideied  as  destined  merely  to  support  the  human 
body  in  the  air,  and  to  more  freely  with  the  wind. 
But  the  employment  of  such  a  contriTanoe  can 
scarcely  be  called  aerial  navigation,  and,  in  ftM;t, 
only  half  the  work  had  been  done  :  the  ship  for 
navigating  the  air  had  been  invented ;  the  art  of 
sailing  it  is  still  unknown.  We  can  scarcely  con- 
sider ourselves  to  have  succeeded  in  discovering 
the  ait  of  aerial  navigation  until  the  aeronaut  has 
at  his  command  the  means  of  varying  the  elevation 
of  the  balloon  above  the  earth,  and  of  causing  it 
to  move  in  any  horizontal  direction,  at  will.  Two 
methods  of  eflfecting  this  naturally  suggest  them- 
selvee  ;  indeed,  the  art  of  aerial  navigation  may  be 
considered  (as  that  of  ocean  navigation  now  gen- 
erally is)  as  divided  into  two  great  and  distinct 
branches  ;  the  one,  comprising  the  manner  of  di- 
recting the  machine  by  the  agency  of  the  wind 
itself  in. any  direction,  either  coincident  with  or 
different  frcnn  that  of  the  wind ;  the  other,  the 
employment  of  artificial  means  of  propulsion,  such 
as  propellers  driven  by  steam-engines,  or  machinery 
of  a  similar  nature.  -Of  the  attainment  of  a  prac- 
tically useful  method  of  propelling  balloons  by  the 
motive  power  of  steam,  we  fear  there  is  litUe 
hope ;  and  were  the  attention  of  projectors  di- 
rected to  a  method  of  sailing  balloons,  rather  than 
propelling  them,  it  is  probable  some  useful  practi- 
cal progress  might  soon  be  made  in  the  art  of 
aerial  navigation.  Attempts  at  guiding  balloons 
have  indeed  been  made^  but,  being  ill-directed,  have* 
always  foiled ;  and,  in  fact,  the  application  of  the 
steam-engine  to  locomotion  not  having  been  made 
at  the  time  of  the  invention  of  the  balloon,  all  the 
early  attempts  at  guiding  balloons  or  increasing 
their  speed,  were  directed  by  the  analogy,  real  or 
supposed,  of  a  balloon  and  a  sailing  vessel.  The 
supposed  identity  of  the  two  cases  led  immediately 
to  the  trial  of  sails  and  rudders  applied  to  balloons ; 
the  experimentalists  not  perceiving  the  considerable 
and  important  difi^nce  existmg  between  a  balloon 
and  a  ship,  appear  to  have  fancied  that  the  two 
cases  difiered  merely  in  that  the  balloon  floated  in 
a  medium  of  far  less  density  than  water.  The 
similarity  of  the  two  cases  is,  however,  apparent 
rather  than  real.  In  the  eagerness  of  the  attempt 
it  was  entirely  overlooked,  that  whilst  the  balloon, 
entirely  surrounded  by  and  immersed  in  the  fluid 
which  supports  it,  moves  necessarily  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  current  of  air  in  which  it  happens  to 
be,  a  vessel  floating  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  water  is 
impelled  by  the  force  of  the  air,  which,  moving  at 
a  much  greater  velocity  than  any  current,  either 
in  the  river  or  the  ocean,  has,  notwithstanding  its 
much  less  density,  sufficient  power  to  give  motion 
to  the  vessel.  Sails  and  rudders  then,  when  ap- 
plied to  balloons,  were  found  useless ;  the  flrst  did 
not  increase  the  speed  of  a  balloon,  the  second  had 
no  effect  in  guiding  it.  Sails  were,  of  course, 
useless,  since  there  was  no  wind  to  fill  them — a 
balloon  moving  as  fast  as  the  wind  ;  and  for  the 


same  reason,  there  bdng  no  current,  the  rudder 
had  no  action  on  the  direction  of  the  motion. 

The  more  recent  attempts  made  of  late  yean 
have  almost  invariably  been  founded  on  schemes 
for  propelling  balloons,  and  in  a  great  number  of 
these  the  employment  of  the  steam-engine  is  a 
principal  feature.  The  objections  to  the  employ- 
ment of  this  motive  power,  even  if  it  should  be 
found  possible  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  force  of 
steam  for  this  purpose,  would  probably  prove  of 
such  force  as  to  prevent  its  introduction  to  any  ex- 
tent. It  may  no  doubt  be  urged  that  in  a  medium 
of  so  small  a  density  as  air,  the  actual  force  re- 
quired to  propd  a  baDoon  would  be  very  small, 
and  that  this  being  the  case,  the  size  and  weight 
of  the  machinery  necessary  to  impel  a  balloon  need 
not  be  very  considerable,  and  that  therefore  it 
would  be  ^und  possible  to  construct  balloons  of 
suflcient  size  and  ascending^  power  to  carry  the 
necessary  machine.  But  even  were  it  so,  the  ne- 
cessity there  would  be  of  either  relinquiriiing  the 
use  of  the  propeller  afler  a  very  short  period,  or 
of  descending  to  obtain  supplies  of  fuel  and  water, 
would  be  found  to  render  its  practical  application 
of  but  littie  value.  If  it  also  be  remembered  that 
to  work  a  steam-engine  it  requires  not  only  an 
nmnr  and  boiler,  but  a  heavy  weight  of  water 
amPluel,  even  if  the  engine  work  but  for  -a  very 
short  time,  and  also  engine-men  and  stokers  to 
work  the  machinery  and  feed  the  fires,  the  useless- 
ness  of  the  attempt  is  so  evident  as  to  render  nu- 
'merical  calculation  unnecessary  for  exposing  its 
fiJlacy.  The  lightest  form  of  marine  steam-engine 
in  use  weighs  about  IS  cwt.  per  horse  power,  and 
when  to  this  we  add  the  weight  of  fuel  and  water 
contained  in  tlie  boiler,  and  that  ef  the  men  ne- 
cessary for  attending  the  machinery,  we  arrive  at  a 
sum  total  fbr  the  weight,  whatever  horse-power 
we  may  assume  as  necessary,  entirely  beyond  the 
power  of  any  balloon  to  support.  For  though  we 
may  imagine  a  balloon  of  such  vast  dimennons  as 
to  be  able  to  support  such  a  weight,  yet  the  con- 
struction of  such  a  balloon  would  be  diflkult,  and 
its  inflation  almost  impossible. 

But,  hereafter,  some  means  of  obtaining  motive 
power  may  be  discovered  which  will  enable  us  to 
dispense  with  the  cumbersome  appendage  of  a 
steam-boiler,  and  the  weight  of  hiel  and  water 
necessary  fbr  it.  Electro-magnetism  may,  per- 
chance, stand  us  here  in  good  stead ;  but  at  the 
present  moment  the  reoently-disoovered  gun-eotton 
ofilers,  perhaps,  the  best  hopes  of  success.  The 
enormous  force  of  this  substance,  compared  with 
its  weight  and  the  space  it  occupies,  the  abolition 
of  the  boiler  and  all  fuel  whidi  it  would  efieet,  and 
the  fkct  of  no  veater  either  for  feed  or  condensation 
being  required,  are  advantages  which  make  us  look 
forward  to  a  trial  of  gun-cotton  as  offering  a  pros- 
pect of  greater  success  than  has  hitherto  attended 
attempts  at  balloon  propulsion.  Gun-cotton  might 
be  tried,  probably  with  some  effect,  on  the  recoil 
principle  of  the  rocket,  and  the  fumific  impeDer  of 
Mr.  Gordon,  as  well  as  with  machineTy  similar  to 
the  ordinary  steam-engine,  such  asj^as  been  le- 
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eently  ptteated  by  Mr.  Talix»t.  The  force  of 
BtenQi  toot  being  in  this  case  applicable  as  a  pro* 
pelling  power,  if  that  of  gnn-ooUon  should  not  be 
(bund  aTsilable,  we  must  seek  in  another  direction 
for  a  motive  power,  which,  with  a  small  weight, 
gives  an  intense  force.  The  great  object  of  the 
inventor  will  evidently  be  to  get  rid  of  a  heavy 
^lenmbranoe,  such  as  a  steam-boiler,  and  to  con- 
fine his  machine  within  the  most  narrow  limits 
possible  as  to  sjiaoe  and  weight  The  use  of  gun 
cotton  in  lieu  d  steam  would  certainly  leduoe  the 
size  and  weight  of  the  machinery,  as  ftr  as  we  can 
reasonably  hope  to  reduce  it.  Our  propelling  ma- 
ehinery  would  then,  in  short,  be  a  stoam*engine 
working  without  water,  without  a  boiler,  and  with 
but  a  very  sooall  weight  of  fuel ;  but  until  this 
substance  has  been  successfully  applied  as  a  mo- 
tive power,  its  appHcatkm  to -ballooning  mnst,  of 
course,  be  mere  eoigeotare. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  a  motive  power 
fit  for  the  purpose  could  be  found,  some  ibnn  of 
propeller  would  soon  be  invented  eapable  of  apply- 
ing this  power  with  good  efiEeet  in  the  propulsion 
of  balloons.  The  numerous  experiments  which 
have  been  made  during  the  last  few  years  with 
submerged  propellers  applied  to  steam-vessels  make 
it  certain  that  a  similar  form  of  propeller  mighty 
applied  to  balloons  with  a  £sur  chance  of  a  suc^As* 
ful  result,  if  only  a  moderate  velocity  be  required. 
We  have  ourselves  seen  a  model  balloon,  furnished 
with  a  screw  propeller  worked  by  clockwork,  per- 
form in  a  satis&ctory  manner  in  a  small  room,  the 
air  being  stOl.  The  employment  of  a  propelling 
power  applied  to  the  car  of  a  balloon  would,  how- 
ever, experienee  a  difficulty  of  a  peculiar  nature, 
which  presents  itself  in  all  balloon  experiments. 
This  is  the  constant  though  slow  rotation  of  a  bal- 
loon round  its  vertical  axis.  The  use  of  the  guide 
rope,  which  we  shall  presently  describe,  almost, 
if  not  entirely,  destroys  the  tendency  to  lotatioii ; 
but  one  eflfect  of  the  guide-rope  is  to  retard  the 
motion  of  the  balloon,  while  the  objeet  of  the 
employment  of  a  propdling  firaoe  is,  of  course,  to 
increase  the  velocity  of  the  balloon,  so  that  the 
contemporaneous  employment  of  a  propelling  force 
and  the  guide-rope  is  scarcely  fisasible ;  but  until, 
by  some  aheration  in  the  form  of  balloons,  or  by 
the  application  of  some  mechanical  oontrivaBoe 
destined  to  that  efileot,  the  tendency  of  a  balloon 
to  rotate  round  its  vertical  axis  be  des^yed,  the 
api^ication  of  propdling  machinery  to  balloons  can 
be  foUowed  but  by  little  or  no  useful  efiect. 

The  want  of  success  attending  the  early  attempts 
at  guiding  balloons  appears  to  have  deterred  adven- 
turers from  repeating  these  experiments,  or  devis- 
ing new  methods  for  efiectbg  this  object;  and 
since  the  beginiiing  of  the  present  century  nothing 
of  practical  utility  has  been  tried.  However,  Mr. 
0.  Green,  whom  we  have  already  had  occasioii  to 
mention,  has  broached  an  idea  which  a{^[>ears  to 
be  in  the  right  direction,  and  which  will  possibly, 
when  modified,  be  found  to  be  feasible.  Mr. 
Green  having  remarked,  during  his  numerous  bal- 
k>on  voyages,  that  at  various  heights  above  the 


earth  he  met  with  currents  of  air  which  earned 
him  in  a  direction  diffisrent  from  that  in  which  the 
wind  was  blowing  at  the  time  of  starting,  con- 
ceived the  idea,  that  if  it  be  possible  to  keep  a 
balloon  at  a  constant  elevation  above  the  sur&oe  of 
the  earth,  advantage  might  be  taken  of  this  circum- 
stance, for,  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the*  alti- 
tude of  the  balloon,  a  current  of  air  might  be  found 
to  carry  the  aeronaut  in  any  direction  he  might 
desire.  It  has,  mdeed>  been  long  known  that  the 
wind,  observed  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  does 
not  blow  in  the  same  direotipn  with  the  currents 
of  air  moving  at  some  distance  from  the  earth. 
This  i^enoroenon  occurs  not  only  in  our  latitudes, 
but  also  in  the  regions  of  the  trade-winds ;  and 
several  observers,  amongst  them  Sir  James  Ross, 
in  his  recent  voyage,  have  noticed,  when  in  the 
trades,  small  clouds  moving  at  a  considerable  height 
above  the  sea,  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of 
the  trade-winds.  It  is  obvk>us  that,  if  it  be  tme, 
that  at  aoaoe  height  or  other  above  the  earth  we 
may  find  a  wind  blowing  in  any  given  direction, 
and  supposing  we  can  cause  the  balkKXNi  to  remain 
invariably  at  the  same  height,  we  might  be  enabled 
to  move  a  balloon  in  my  direction,  merely  by 
ascending  or  descending  until  a  current  of  air  hav- 
ing the  required  direction  is  met  with. 

Various  methods  of  causing  the  balloon  to  re- 
main at  an  invariable  height  may,  doubtless,  be 
supposed ;  but  the  one  actually  in  use,  namely, 
that  of  discharging  gas  or  ballast  according  as  it 
may  be  necessary  to  check  a  tendency  of  the  bal- 
loon to  rise  or  fall,  is  of  very  limited,  application, 
for  the  quantity  of  ballast  and  gas  which  can  be 
employed  in  this  manner  is  very  small.  The  power 
of  varying  the  elevation,  or  remaining  at  the  same 
height,  would  be  greatly  extended  by  the  use  of 
condeqsed  or  liquefied  gas ;  a  small  receiver,  con- 
taining liquid  coal-gas,  might  be  taken  up  in  the 
car,  and  being  connected  with  the  bsDoon  fay  a 
tube  and  stop-eodc,  the  aeronaut  would  be  iJUe, 
by  the  maj^  q>ening  of  the  ^top-cock,  to  peimit 
the  entrance  into  the  balloon  of  a  largequantity  of 
gas.  There  would  undoubtedly  be  a  few  p»aciical 
difficulties  in  its  application,  but  none  such  as 
could  not  be  readily  overeome ;  and  the  danger 
attending  the  use  of  gas  u  this  form  m  but  slight, 
Uquefled  gas  having  been  in  eommon  use  for  some 
years  past  for  Mghtu^g  apartments  and  railway 
carriages  in  France* 

Mr.  Green,*  however,  proposes  a  method  very 
difierent  from  the  above.  He  supposes  the  aero- 
naot  furmshed  with  a  rope  of  sufifoient  length  te 
reach  from  the  balloon,  when  in  the  desired  eur> 
rent  of  air,  to  the  earth  ;  one  portion' of  the  rope 
resting  on  and  traihag  along  the  siucftce  of  the 
earth  or  sea,  «s  the  ease  may  be,  while  the  other 
end  is  attached  to  the  bi^looo  or  car.  If  the  bal- 
loon, from  the  effbots  of  the  sun's  rays  on  it,  rise 
to  a  greater  elevation,  a  corresponding  length  of 

*To  Mr.  OrMD  belosgs,  ws  believe,  rather  the  merit  of 
having  revived  this  project  than  of  having  invented  it. 
The  ifrtt  mention  of  snen  a  cootrivanoe  is  m  the  "  Aero- 
paidia"  of  Baldwin,  and  the  inventioQ  was  made  by  him 
about  the  end  of  the  last  oentory. 
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Tope  win  be  nised  off  the  sorfiioe  of  the  ground 
and  supported  in  the  air ;  and  in  the  aaine  way, 
if  the  balloon  amk,  an  additional  length  of  rope  will 
be  plunged  in  the  water  or  dragged  along  the  earth. 
The  result  will  be,  that  m  the  one  ease  the  same 
efleet  will  be  prodoeed  as  if  an  additional  quantity 
of  ballast  were  added  to,  or  a  small  Tolume  of  gas 
allowed  to  escape  from  the  balloon ;  in  the  other, 
the  eflbet  will  be  similar  to  that  of  the  discharge 
of  ballast  from  the  balloon.  It  is  erident  that  by 
this  oontriranoe  the  balloon  will  remain  at  nearly 
the  same  height  from  the  ground,  the  efleet  of  any 
expansion  or  eontxaotioa  of  the  gas  created  by  in- 
crease or  decrease  of  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
rounding air  being  eounteracted  by  the  alteration 
in  the  weight  which  the  balloon  has  to  support, 
and  that  without  any  loss  of  either  ballast  or  gas. 
This  method,  howerer,  oould  seiffoely  be  praetie»- 
ble,  ezoept  at  sea,  on  aeoount  of  the  damage  and 
difllculty  its  employment  would  occasion  by  the 
entanglement  of  the  rope  in  trees  and  buildings  ; 
but  at  sea  no  diflleulty  arising  from  these  circum- 
stances could  be  expoienoed,  and  the  experiment 
is  certainly  one  well  worth  a  trial.  At  great 
eterations  above  the  earth,  tfie  weight  of  the  rope 
would  also  become  so  considerable  as  to  require 
for  its  support  a  large  portion  of  the  ascending 
power  of  any  balloon. 

One  thmg  is  dear,  that  the  ftietion  of  the  rope 
on  the  eartii  or  in  the  wiiler,  would  occasion  a 
degree  of  resistanee  sufficient  to  retard  in  some 
degree  the  speed  of  the  balloon ;  and  this  would 
lead  us  to  hope  that  this  plan  being  adopted,  it 
would  be  found  possible  to  guide  or  steer  balloons. 
We  hare  •hetfiy  obserred,  that  to  guide  or  steer 
balloons,  it  will  be  necessary  to  find  out  some 
method  of  creating  a  rehtire  rekwity  between  the 
balloon  and  the  wind  whieh  nnpels  it ;  or,  in  other 
words,  we  must  arrange  matters  so  that  the  bal- 
loon more  either  slower  or  more  rapidly  than  the 
wind.  Nowthis  is  eflbded  by  tfie  preposed  guide- 
rope  of  Mr.  Green ;  and  we  may  obserre,  that 
sailors  are  sometimes  compelled  to  resort  to  a 
similar  artifice  in  order  to  obtam  sCeerage-way  on 
aTcssel. 

This  artifice  in  naTigation  is  termed  **  kedgmg,'' 
and  is  employed  when  a  ressel  is  floatmg  ^wn  a 
stream  or  rirer  when  there  ia  no  wind.  Under 
such  ciroumstanoes  a  ressel  would  be  in  constant 
danger  of  bemg  run  on  shore,  unless  sCeerage-way 
eould  be  got  on  the  ressel.  This  is  efiibcted  m 
die  following  manner  :-^It  is  well  known  that  an 
andior  holds  the  ground  more  or  less  firmly  ao- 
eording  as  its  distance  from  the  vessel  is  greater 
or  less;  and  when  the  anchor  is  immediately  under 
tiie  ship's  bows,  it  has  very  little  or  no  hold.  Now, 
supposbg  a  vessel  be  in  a  tideway  with  no  sails 
set,  to  obtain  steeiage-way,  the  anchor  is  allowed 
to  trail  along  the  ground  under  tfie  bows  of  the 
vessel,  the  eaUe  being  bore  down  until  neariy 
vertical ;  and  the  reoistanoe  thus  opposed  to  the 
motion  of  the  vessel  through  the  vrater  is  found 
•uflioient  to  give  a  relative  motion  between  the 


vessel  and  the  water  sufficiently  great  to  enaUe  th» 
vessel  to  be  steered. 

The  artifice  above  briefly  described  evidently 
bears  a  striking  resemblanoe  to  the  guide-rope  of 
Mr.  Green,  and  we  think  that  an  attempt  at  steer- 
ing balloons,  made  in  conjunction  with  the  use  of 
the  guide-rope,  would  be  snoeessfoL  Of  course 
some  practical  difliculties  would  be  found  to  exist, 
and  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  steering  ap- 
paratus would  be  a  subject  for  great  consideration. 
Some  difficulty  would  also  be  met  with  firom  the 
rotation  of  the  balloon  on  its  vertical  axis. 

At  sea,  where  this  idea  holds  out  great  hopes 
of  success,  the  lower  end  of  the  guide-rope  should 
be  attached  to  a  small  boat,  or  float,  whkh  would 
increase  the  resistance,  and  give  addiUonal  steer- 
age-way. 

The  difficulties  of  steering  balloons  would  then 
be  found,  we  think,  to  be  for  from  insuperable. 
The  rotation  of  a  ballooo  about  its  vertical  axis 
would  likevrise  be  found  a  considerable  obstacle  to 
the  use  of  any  propelling  power,  since  the  rota- 
tory motion  of  the  balloon  would  cause  the  direc- 
tion of  the  propelling  force  to  diange  at  each 
instant  A  balloon  always  rotates  in  this  manner, 
but  its  rotation  is  slow,  and  the  foot  is  not  at  once 
perceptible,  and  only  apparent  on  regarding  fixedly 
an  object,  such  as  a  doud,  at  some  distance  from 
the  spectator,  vrhen  the  position  of  the  observer  ia 
soon  found  to  change.  It  is  possible,  that  vrere  a 
form  other  than  the  spherical  one  usuaUy  adopted 
given  to  the  balloon,  this  motion  of  rotation  might 
be  very  much  diminidied,  if  not  altogether  avoided. 

For  a  considerable  period  afrer  the  invention  of 
the  balloon,  hopes  were  entertained  that  it  would 
prove  a  valuaUe  instrummt  of  scientific  research, 
as  vrell  as  a  rapid  and  usefol  mode  of  locomotion. 
Unfortunately,  the  scientific  value  of  the  invention 
has  proved  to  be  of  as  little  importance  as  its  com- 
mercial vrerth.  Notwithstanding  the  considerable 
period  which  has  now  elapsed  since  the  invention 
of  balloons,  and  although,  in  this  country,  during 
part  of  the  year,  balloon  ascents  hare  become  of 
almost  daily  occurrence,  but  few  sdentifie  foots  and 
results  hare  been  fornished  by  observations  made 
during  balloon  voyages.  In  foct,  sdentifie  obser- 
vations hare  rarely  been  thought  of  during  balloon 
expeditions;  ascents  being  commonly  made  by 
unscientific  adventuren  for  the  sake  of  gain,  and  to 
amuse  a  gaping  crowd,  and  not  irith  a  scientific 
object.  But  during  each  ascent  in  this  oountry  in 
the  eourse  of  the  last  few  yean,  had  there  been 
made  only  a  small  number  of  observations,  a  cor- 
responding observation  being  always  made  at  the 
same  instant  at  tfie  surfoee  of  the  eardi,  a  large 
mass  effects  vreuld  have  aocummulated,  from  the 
discussion  of  which  important  general  prind^es 
might  hare  been  discovered  by  analysts. 

The  sdenee  of  meteorology  espedaOy  might 
reeeire  a  great  impulse  from  investigations  carried 
on  in  balloons,  and  the  law  of  the  decrease  of  tem- 
perature ou' ascending  firom  the  sarfeee  of  the  earth, 
and  the  hygrometrioal  and  deetrioal  state  fd  the 
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•toMMpbere  al  TMioas  heights  eould  be  readily 
detennined. 

The  moat  important  aerial  Toyagea  whidi  hare 
bera  midertakeii  expreaaly  for  acientifio  porpoaea, 
are  thoae  by  M.  Gay-Laiaae,  on  the  93id  of  Anguat, 
and  the  15th  of  September,  1804,  in  the  first  of 
whidk  he  was  accompanied  by  M.  Biot.  The 
principal  facts  demonstrated  by  the  experimenta 
performed  doring  these  two  aaoenta,  waa  the  iden- 
tity of  the  chemieal  eonatitation  of  the  atmoq>here 
at  the  greatest  height  above  the  lerel  of  the  ocean 
yet  attained  by  man,  with  that  of  the  air  at  the 
aorfaoe  of  the  earth.  In  the  laat  ascent  made  by 
M.  Gay-Loasae,  in  whidi  thia  distingoished  chemist 
waa  wiaceompanied  by  any  person,  part  of  the 
apparatua  carried  up  by  the  aeronant  consisted  of 
two  flaaka,  fimii  which  the  air  had  been  exhausted  | 
tOl  die  mereory  stood  at  l-90th  of  an  inch.  Theae 
flasks  were,  of  coarse,  furnished  with  stop-codm ; 
and  npon  trial  before  the  voyage  took  place,  it  was 
found  that  when  exhaosted  to  the  above  extent  the 
Taconm  was  still  preserred,  so  perfect  waa  the 
worknianahip,  after  the  lapse  of  eight  daya.  One 
of  those  flaaks  was  filled  with  sir  at  the  height  of 
91,460  feet,  the  other  at  91,700  above  the  snrfiice 
oftheeardi;  and,  npon  ana]^rsis  at  the  Polytechnic 
School,  the  proportiona  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
were  fbond  to  be  exactly  the  same  as  at  the  aor- 
face  of  the  earth. 

The  other  principal  obaervatikma  made  daring 
these  two  voyagea  related  to  the  intensity  of  the 
magnetic  force  at  varioas  heights.  It  was  soon 
foond  that  observations  with  the  dipping  needle 
were  impracticable ;  and  recoorse  waa  had  aimply 
to  tfie  method  of  coanting  the  duration  of  the 
vibrationa  of  a  needle  anspended  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  with  ita  axis  in  a  horiiontal  position. 
These  observationa  were  attended,  however,  with 
oonaiderable  difficulty,  owing  to  the  slow  rotation 
of  the  balloon  about  ita  vertical  axia ;  and  it  was 
only  by  aeising  the  period  of  quiescence  between 
the  coodusion  of  the  rotation  of  the  balloon  in  one 
directioa  and  the  commencement  of  ita  rotation  in 
the  opposite  direction,  that  the  observationa  could 
be  made  in  a  aatisftetory  manner.  The  leanh  of 
numeroua  trials,  and  especially  of  those  made  by 
M.  Gay-Lossae  m  his  last  voyage,  when  additional 
precautiona  for  aecuriog  accuracy  in  the  observa- 
tions were  employed,  led  to  the  condusion  that  the 
time  of  vibration  of  the  magnetic  needle,  at  varioua 
heighta  above  the  earth,  is  identioal  with  that  at 
tfie  sur&ce  of  the  earth. 

As  an  example  of  the  reauha  arrived  at,  we  may 
mention,  that  at  an  altitude  of  9,050  feet,  twenty 
osdllatioos  of  the  needle  were  performed  in  83  sec- 
onds, the  time  required  to  make  the  aame  number 
at  the  aurface  of  the  earth  having  previooaly  been 
found  to  be  84.83  aeoonda.  This,  however,  would 
give  a  diminution  in  the  mean  time  of  vibration  of 
only  .006  seconds,  and  the  greater  number  of 
obaervatioos  made  did  not  ahow  so  great  a  difler- 
ence  either  way. 

The  great  difficulty  attending  the  performance 
of  these  experimenta,  and  the  small  number  of 


obaervationa,  not  more  than  aix  or  8even,,that  it 
was  possiUe  to  make  at  any  one  time,  would  of 
course  render  the  limits  of  error  of  observation 
rather  wide ;  and  on  the  discussion  of  the  whde 
of  the  observations  made,  it  was  found  that  the 
diflforenoe  in  the  time  of  vibration,  at  varioua 
heights,  was  in  reality  inappreciable,  what  difier- 
ence  was  found  to  exist  being  assigned  as  error  on 
the  part  of  the  observer.  It  was  hence  cooduded, 
periiaps  rather  hastily,  that  the  force  of  magnetic 
attraction  had  not  varied  or  diminished  at  any  height 
to  which  the  aeronauts  had  attained.  The  obser- 
vationa appear  to  have  been  made  with  remarkable 
care  and  correctness,  and  aeem  in  every  respect 
worthy  to  be  relied  on ;  the  condusion,  however, 
deduced  firom  them  by  BIM.  Gay-Lussae  and  Biot 
ia  undoubtedly  incorrect.  It  was  not  known  to 
these  distinguished  philosophers,  although  the  fact 
had  been  long  auspected,  that  the  intenaity  of  the 
magnetic  force  increaaea  aa  the  temperature  de- 
creases; and  it  so  happena,  that  in  the  experi- 
ments of  these  savans  the  diminution  of  the  force 
of  magnetio  attraction  caused  by  the  elevation  of 
the  needle  above  the  earth,  was  neariy  balanced 
by  the  increased  mtensity  srising  firom  the  dimi- 
nution of  temperature,  which  was  very  considerable, 
at  the  heighta  at  which  their  observationa  were 
made.  It  was  tlus  circumstance  which  led  them 
into  error,  and  the  experiments  are  thus  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  preaent  theory  of  terrestrial 
magnetism;  they,  however,  offer  a  degree  of 
interest,  which  would  make  it  desirable  to  repeat 
them  whenever  an  opportunity  offers. 

The  laat  balloon-expedition  of  M.  Gay-Lussac 
is  likewise  remarkable  for  the  determination,  by 
barometrical  measurement,  of  the  greatest  altitude 
whidi  baa  hitherto  been  measured  by  the  barome- 
ter ;  in  fiMSt,  the  limit  reached  on  thia  occasion  is 
probaUy  the  highest  yet  attained  by  man  above  the 
levd  of  the  aea.  At  the  moment  of  starting  from 
the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  at  ten 
o*doek  in  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  September, 
the  barometer  stood  at  30.66  inchea,  the  thermom- 
eter indicating  89  Fahrenheit.  The  extreme  point 
to  which  the  barometer  fell  appears  to  have  been 
19.95  inchea,  the  thermometer  at  the  aame  time 
marking  14.9 ;  numbera  which  give,  according  to 
the  formula  employed,  a  height  of  93,040  feet,  or 
neariy  four  miles  and  a  half  above  the  levd  of  the 


With  reapect,  however,  to  the  above  barometri- 
cal observationa,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
barometrical  measurements  of  heights,  alwa]^ 
regarded  with  some  degree  of  doubt,  must  now, 
if  great  accuracy  be  required,  be  diacarded  alto- 
gether when  made  at  heights  at  all  apiNroaching 
the  above,  where  a  given  weight  of  atmospheric 
air  was  found  to  occupy  neariy  double  the  space 
which  it  filled  at  the  aurface  of  the  earth.  The 
law  of  Marietta,  ao  long  hdd  to  be  one  of  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  physics,  regarded  almost  as  an 
axiom,  and  on  the  truth  of  which  the  correctness 
of  the  ordinary  formuls  for  the  determination  of 
heights  by  the  barometer  roMS^,  but  rendeied 
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doubtful,  some  twenty  years  back,  by  the  experi- 1 
ments  of  Despretz,  has  been  recently  proved  to  be 
altogether  incorrect  by  Regnault,  who  has  con- 
firmed and  extended  the  results  of  his  predecessor. 

The  law,  then,  that  gases  occupy  spaces  in- 
Tersely  as  the  pressures,  not  being  the  true  expres- 
sion of  the  expansibility  of  gases,  it  follows 
necessarily  that  the  ordinary  formula:  based  on  this 
fictitious  law,  being  merely  empirical,  cannot  be 
expected  to  give  results  of  great  accuracy  when 
applied  to  so  delicate  a  question  as  the  measure- 
ment of  great  heights. 

Experiments  with  captive  balloons  have  been  in 
preparation  for  a  considerable  time,  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  committee  composed  of  sev- 
eral of  the  most  distin^ished  members  of  the 
British  Association.  These  experiments  have 
been  undertaken  principally  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mine the  law  of  the  decrease  of  the  temperature 
of  the  air  at  various  elevations  above  the  ground, 
but  the  ^paratus  employed  can  be  readily  applied 
to  the  wetbulb  thermometer,  now  always  used  in 
hygrometrical  observations.  The  balloon  used, 
having  but  a  small  weight  to  carry,  is  very  small, 
being  only  eighteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  twenty- 
five  feet  high.  An  apparatus  called  a  telegraph- 
thermometer,  the  use  of  which  is  to  telegraph  to 
the  observer  the  teinperature  of  the  air  surrounding 
the  balloon,  is  attached  to  the  car,  and  correspond- 
ing observations  of  the  temperature  are  made  on 
the  ground,  where  the  observer  is  placed.  The 
so-called  telegraph-thermometer,  which  we  believe 
is  the  invention  of  Professor  Wheatstone,  is  an 
ingenious  mechanical  contrivance,  of  the  nature  of 
which  the  following  description  will  give  an  idea. 

By  means  of  a  small  dock-movement,  a  vertical 
rack  is  made  to  ascend  and  descend  regulariy  in 
six  minutes,  three  minutes  being  occupied  in  the 
ascent,  and  three  in  the  descent.  To  the  rack  is 
attached  a  platinum  wire,  which  moves  within  the 
tube  of  a  thermometer.  This  wire  travels  in  its 
ascent  and  descent  through  a  space  equal  to  88^ 
of  the  thermometrie  scale,  and  may  be  adjusted  so 
as  to  pass  over  any  38^  of  the  range.  The  balloon 
is  moored  to  the  ground  by  a  single  cord,  around 
which  are  wormed  two  copper  wires  carefully 
covered  with  silk.  The  extremity  of  one  of  these 
wires  is  in  ooonection  with  the  mercury  in  the  bulb 
of  the  thermometer,  and  that  of  the  other  wire  is 
connected  with  the  wire  carried  by  the  rack.  The 
two  lower  extremities  of  the  wires  are  connected 
together  on  the  ground,  and  in  the  wire  whose  end 
is  oonneeced  with  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer, 
a  sensible  galvanometer  is  placed,  a  single  small 
voltaic  circuit  being  iotroduoed  in  the  course  of  the 
other  wire.  Matters  being  thus  arranged,  so  long 
.  as  the  pladnom  wire  in  the  tube  is  not  in  contact 
with  the  mercury  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer 
will  not  be  deflcKsted,  but  it  will  deviate  from  its 
xero  point  as  soon  as  the  contact  takes  place,  and 
remain  deflected  until  the  contact  is  again  broken. 
Tlie  clock  beating  half-seconds,  and  the  ascent  and 


descent  of  the  rack  being  uniform,  the  platinum 
wire  is,  of  course,  carried  through  the  360th  part 
of  its  range  in  each  half-second,  and  a  distinct 
observation  is  given  for  each  beat  of  the  dock. 
If,  therefore,  an  observer,  stationed  on  the  ground, 
count  the  beats  of  a  pendulum,  beating  in  unison 
with  the  balloon  clock,  and  likewise  note  the 
instant  at  which  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  is 
deflected,  the  temperature  marked  by  the  ther- 
mometer in  the  car  of  the  balloon  may  be  readily 
deduced,  and  even  if  the  rates  of  the  chronometer 
vary,  a  correction  for  this  can  easUy  be  made. 

The  practical  difficulties  attending  these  exper- 
iments have  been  found  to  be  so  great,  that 
although  two  or  three  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
appcMtttment  of  the  oonmiittee  charged  with  the 
making  of  these  exp^dments,  no  import  has  yet 
been  laid  before  the  association. 

These  difficulties  are,  however,  not  altogether 
insuperable,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  have  been  by 
this  time  surmounted;  and  when  an  extended 
series  of  observations  made  in  this  manner,  under 
satisfactory  circumstances,  shall  have  boen  con- 
cluded, results  of  interest  and  importance  will 
doubtless  be  obtained.  The  heights,  however,  to 
which  these  observations  can  be  extended  niust  of 
course  be  limited ;  and  in  repeating  experiments 
such  as  those  of  M.  Gay-Lussac,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  a  balloon  unmoored,  floating  freely  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  capable  of  supporting  the  observer 
and  his  instruments.  Such  experiments  are  of  so 
costly  and  hazardous  a  nature  as  to  deter  most  pri- 
vate individuals  from  attempting  them ;  and  it  is 
only  under  the  auspices  of  the  government,  or  such 
a  body  as  the  British  Association,  that  we  can 
hope  for  a  series  of  balloon  experiments,  made 
with  the  necessary  care,  and  under  a  suflkiently 
vride  range  of  drcumstances,  to  ensure  the  perfect 
safi^ty  of  the  employment  of  them  in  physics. 


THE    OBEEE    SLATS. 

Thou  art  no  slave,  albdt  thy  hands  are  bound. 

I  would  we  were,  even  as  thou  art,  freed ! 
The  insolent  comment  of  the  gaiers  round 

Thy  heart  is  poised  too  far  away  to  heed. 
The  shade  of  sadness,  o'er  thy  patience  cast, 

Neither  accuses  Heaven  nor  chides  at  man. 
Thou  waitest  till  this  lot  be  over-past, 

As  only  those  whose  hearts  are  holden,  can. 
Thy  woman's  beanty,  robbed  of  shehsring  vest, 

Makes  solitude  in  the  rude  market  place, 
As  if  a  spirit  stood  there,  manifest. 

Vouchsafing  to  our  eyes  a  perfect  grace. 
Thy  head  is  bowed,  but  not  with  shame  or  fear. 

The  Prewnt  lays  no  iron  hand  on  thee ; 
The  Past,  the  Eternal  Future,  stand  too  near. 

Motionless,  fettered,  naked,  thou  art  free, 
Clothed  on  with  chastity ;  and  waiting  there. 

The  thing  that  God  appointeth  thou  wiH  bear , 
Holy  and  lovely,  as  a  lily  standa 

Eiearing  fresh  dew  from  His  baptizing  hands. 
New  Tore,  Feb.  10,  1848. 
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From  the  Emninar. 
Tht  Princess;  a  Medley.    By  Alfred  Tennyson. 
MoxoD.* 

No  poem  should  be  jadged  decisifely  ait  a  firat 
reading — ^but  this  new  poem  of  Mr.  Tennyson's 
least  of  all.  It  is  cast  in  a  form  which  few  read- 
ers will  take  kindly  to.  Neyertheless,  let  them 
lead  on — and  again.  It  is  not  unsafe  to  begin 
with  a  little  arersion,  where  love  lies  waiting  for 
you. 

Not  the  least  interesting  question  raised  by  this 
book  is  whether  or  not  Mr.  Tennyson  has  idiown 
an  adyanoe  of  power.  We  think  he  has.  No 
luckless  poet  has  been  more  pelted  with  his  lau- 
rels, but  not  always  considerately.  We  axe  con- 
tent that  he  should  leaTe  unsurpassed  the  mere 
Terbal  melody,  the  lyrical  sweetness,  of  his  first 
utterances  in  song;  sinoe^ho  Ins  fe  orerpsssed 
that  cvde  of  the  sensuous  which  appeared  to 
bound  him  at  the  first.  His  sense  of  the  beautiful 
could  never  liave  been  more  luscious,  gorgeous, 
delicate,  than  seTenteen  years  ago ;  but  it  has 
become  chastened,  and  is  less  aUoyed.  Mind  and 
heart  have  come  up  with  ear  and  eye.  Enlarged 
views,  increased  knowledge,  powers  in  all  respects 
maturing#show  the  unwearied  student.  Take  the 
Yersification  of  the  poem  before  us,  and  (making 
allowance  for  some  wilfully  prosaic  lines)  say  if 
an  that  in  that  respect  has  won  most  admiration 
for  Mr.  Tennyson  be  not  here  in  sustained  com- 
pleteness. Sweetness  and  music  have  found  Yari- 
ety  and  strength.  The  same  instrument  is  giving 
forth  a  more  quiet  fulness  and  depth  of  sound. 
Thought,  feeling,  and  expression,  are  balanced 
with  happier  and  more  finished  results.  Sometimes 
we  object  to  what  seems  an  echo  from  the  days 
of  Elizabeth's  great  men ;  but  it  is  sudi  only  as 
couU  have  reached  us  through  a  man  of  kindred 
greatness.  W«  will  not  say  that  the  poem  is  not 
irregular,  even  clumsy,  in  its  structure ;  but  it  is 
built  of  gold.  Nor,  whatever  may  be  objected  to 
its  plan,  can  it  be  urged  that  the  IbuiidatiottS  are 
lof^  and  the  erection  mean.  The  poet  has 
sYoided  that  error.  He  lays  down  a  very  humble 
ground-work,  with  whatever  ambition  he  may 
aspire  to  rise  above  it. 

The  poem  is  really  what  the  poet  caDs  H,  a 
Medley ;  being  a  summer's  tale  told  afVer  the  fiuh- 
ion  of  a  Christmas  game  by  a  "set"  of  college 
students.  AssemMed  in  the  summer  vacation  at 
an  old  English  country  house,  the  home  of  one  of 
them,  whose  sister  liUa 

('<  A  rosebud  set  with  NttU  wUfvi  thorns^ 

And  sweet  as  English  mr  comld  make  Act—'') 

laughs  at  their  college  talk,  and  thieateos  them 
with  a  college  of  her  own  to  which  men  shall  not 
be  sufiined  to  approach, 

**  — —  one  said  smilinff '  Pretty  were  the  si^t 
If  OUT  old  halls  could  change  thenr  sex,  and  flaunt 
With  jurudes/ar  froctors^  dowaprsfer  deans^ 
And  sweei-gvrl  graduates  in  thesr  golden  Ur;'  " 

*  Reprintad  by  W.  D.  Ticknor  9t  Co.,  Boston. 


and  out  of  such  laughing  talk  the  story  springs. 
It  is  to  be  of  the  character  of  the  scene  that  sur- 
rounds them,  and  to  suit  the  time  and  place. 

But  the  story-tellers  are  sitting  at  a  luncheon 
"  silver-set,"  among  the  old  Gothic  ruins  in  the 
park ;  the  broken  statue  of  an  old  feudal  ancestor 
is  propped  up  nigh  them,  gayly  enrobed  with  Lilia's 
silken  scarf;  on  the  lawn  of  the  modem  Greek- 
buOt  mansion  beyond,  the  members  of  the  institute 
of  the  neighboring  borough  are  holding  happy  hol- 
iday with  their  chU^n,  putting  science  into 
sport ;  and  to  suit  all  this,  and  take  up  the  talk 
of  college,  what  other  than  a  Medley  should  the 
story  be! 

A  princess  is  its  heroine,  and  a  prince  who  had 
been  betrothed  to  her  in  childhood  is  supposed  to 
tell  it.  The  old  regal  fathers  (a  brace  of  kingly 
portraits  Ycry  perfectly  contrasting  the  easiness  and 
the  wilfulness  of  longs)  have  a  compact  that  their 
children  shaU  wed ;  but  the  girl  opposes  it  as  she 
approaches  womanhood,  prevaDs  on  her  father  to 
give  her  his  summer  palace  and  gardens  on  the 
border  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and,  penetrated 
with  man's  injustioe  and  impelled  by  the  counsds 
of  two  ladies  of  her  court,  has  founded  a  college 
for  women  there,  to  redress  past  centuries  of  her 
sex's  wrong.  The  prince's  father,  with  help  of 
some  hundred  tiiousand  men,  is  for  bringing  her  to 
the  altar  in  "  a  vdiirlwind ;"  but  the  prince,  loving 
her  aheady  from  her  portrait,  prefers  with  two 
companions  to  follow  her,  and  try  to  win  entrance 
to  her  college.  They  disguise  themselves  as  girls, 
it  being  death  for  men  to  enter.  All  these  details 
are  charmingly  given,  and  our  dry  summary  does 
them  no  jusdce. 

Then  comes  the  action  of  the  poem,  and  the 
graYO  sweet  purpose  that  lies  hidden  beneath  its 
burlesque  peeps  out  and  shows  itself.  Thus  they 
find  the  head  of  the  college : 

^< at  a  board  by  tome  and  paper  sat. 

With  two  tame  leopards  couched  beside,  her 

throne, 
An  beauty  compassed  in  a  fbmale  form, 
The  princess ;  tikear  to  the  inhabitant 
Of  some  clear  planet  dose  upon  the  sun, 
Than  our  man^s  earth ;  such  eyes  weie  in  her 

head. 
And  so  much  grace  and  power,  breathing  down 
From  over  her  arched  brows,  with  every  turn 
Lived  thro'  her  to  the  tips  of  her  long  hands. 
And  to  her  feet." 

Nor  IS  the  stately  grandeur  of  her  welcome 
unworthy  of  that  picture  of  herself: 

" '  We  give  yon  welcome :  not  without  redound 
Of  hma  and  profit  unto  yourselves  ye  come. 
The  first  fhiits  of  the  stranger :  afiertime. 
And  thsHfiUl  voies  which  d^cks  rmmd  the  grm» 
Will  rank  you  nobly,  mingled  up  with  me.' " 

Her  two  chief  tutors  are  her  two  counsellors. 
Lady  Blandie  and  Lady  Psyche.  The  first  is  a 
dreadfU  oU  blue  with  a  diarming  little  daughter 


(^  A  rosy  Uonde,  and  in  a 
That  dad 


her  like  an  Apfil 
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(Her  iiKyUier*8  color)  with  her  lips  apart, 
And  all  her  thaugku  as  fair  within,  her  eyes 
Am  bottom  agates  seem  to  wane  and  float 
hi  eryUalcmrents  of  dear  morning  seas;") 

— aad  the  second  is  a  pretty  young  widow  with  a 
habe  "  a  double  April  old/*  who  is  in  fiu^  the 
sister  of  one  of  the  prince's  companions.  To  her 
lecture  room  the  three  (supposed)  tall  young 
northern  damsels  axe  assigned,  where 

^  Sat  along  the  forms,  Bke  morning  doves 
That  sum  their  fm%  bosoms  on  the  thatch^ 
A  patient  range  of  pupils  ;'* 

amid  whom  they  take  their  place,  and  listen  to  the 
lecture.  This,  we  are  bound  to  say,  is  admirable. 
Herschel,  making  allowance  for  disputed  points  in 
the  nebular  theory,  eould  not  hare  beat  Lady 
Psyche  at^ 

«*This  world  was  onee  a  fluid  hane  of  light. 
Till  toward  the  oentre  set  the  stairy  tides 
And  eddied  into  suns,  that  wheeling  cast 
The  planeto;'" 

nor  is  she  less  a  match  for  a  Whewdl  or  a  Sewell 
when  she  runs  with  aest  through  '<  all  the  ungrik 
dons  past,"  and  at  each  dark  step  of  its  ill-acted 
history  assails  *'  the  gray  preeminence  of  man." 
Still  higher  and  higher  with  her  theme  she  rises, 
till  it  exalts  her  into  a  prophetess  of  that  futoie 
which  they  will  hare  the  power  to  make. 

''  Everywhere 
Two  heads  in  council,  two  beside  the  hearth, 
Two  in  the  Ungled  business  of  the  world, 
Two  in  the  liberal  offices  of  life. 
Two  plummets  dropt  for  one  to  sound  the  abyss 
Of  science,  and  the  secrets  of  the  mind : 
Musician,  painter,  sculptor,  critic,  more : 
And  every  where  the  broad  and  bounteous  earth 
Should  bear  a  double  growth  of  those  rare  souls, 
Poets^  whose  thoughU  enrich  the  blood  of  the 
world." 

A  dassic  leeture  follows : 

(«<  Rich  in 
With  scraps  of  thundrous  Epic  lilted  out 
By  Tiolet-liooded  doctors,  elegies 
Aad  quoted  odes,  andjeisels  flmwordslong 
That  on  the  stretch'dforefinger  ofaU  Ihne 
aparkkforever.") 


A  long  melodious  thunder  to  the  sound 
Of  somn  psalsBS,  and  sihrer  litanies. 
The  work  of  Ida,  to  call  down  from  heaven 
A  blessing  on  her  labon  for  the  wodd." 

— ^And  so  ends  the  college  day. 

We  cannot  of  course  follow  the  story  out  m  the 
same  detail,  but  the  reader  must  come  with  us  on 
a  day's  country  excursion  with  the  princess,  who 
invites  the  three  new  students  as  a  BMster  might 
three  freshmen  to  dinner.  When  they  have 
a  fitting  spot  they  pitch  their  tent  of 


("  Elahoratdy  wrought 
With  foir  Corinna's  triumph ;  here  she  stoM, 
Engirt  with  many  a  florid  maiden-cheek, 
The  woman-eonqoeror ;  wooun  conquered  there 
The  bearded  victor  of  ten-thousand  hymns, 
And  aU  the  men  menmed  at  his  side ;") 


And  then  comes  Hall.    Ton  see  them  pnsdng  in 
among  the  columns  to  dinner, 

**  Pacing  staid  and  stifl 
Bj  twos  and  threes,  till  all  from  end  to  end 
With  beauties  every  slude  of  brown  and  foir. 
In  colors  gayer  than  the  morainff  mist, 
The  long  hall  glittered  like  a  bed  of  floweis ;" 

and  after  Hall  you  follow  them  to  the  gardens, 
sedng  pidores  of  the  evening  idleness  of  eadi ; 


**  When  day 
Drooped,  and  the  diapd  tinkled,  mixt  with  thoee 
Six  hundred  maidens  dad  in  purest  white, 
Before  two  streams  of  liffht  from  wall  to  waU, 
While  the  great  organ  almost  burst  his  pipes. 
Groaning  m  power,  and  rellin)r  thre'  the  court 


after  fruit  and  wine,  mudc  is  called  for,  and 
a  maiden  smgs.  The  song  is  not  pleasing  to  the 
princess.  Its  luxurious  sadness  is  not  of  heroic 
temper,  nor  does  its  yearning  aflbction  sort  with 
college  aspirations.  But  therefore  is  it  the  flner 
manifestation  of  the  poet's  art.  From  out  its 
dreamy  lingering  music  rises  so  much  of  the  very 
soul  of  gentlraees  and  womanhood,  that,  in  its 
heavenly  tenderness  and  sweetness,  colleges  snd 
professon  ftde  for  away.  As  a  piece  of  writing 
it  is  not  to  be  excelled,  even  in  the  wonderfol  mel- 
odies of  Tennyson  (unless  it  be  by  a  pastord  on 
Love's  home  whidi  occun  at  the  dose  of  the 
poem): 

<  *  *  Tears,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  they  mean. 
Tsars  from  the  d^fth  4^  some  divine  deepar 
Rise  in  the  heart,  and  gather  to  the  eyes. 
In  lookinff  on  the  happy  •autumn-fields, 
And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

'<  <  Fresh  as  the  first  beam  glittering  on  a  safl, 
That  brings  our  friends  up  from  the  underworld^ 
Sad  as  the  last  which  reddens  over  one 
That  sinks  with  all  we  love  below  the  verge ; 
So  sad,  so  fresh,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

^' '  Ah,  sad  and  stranse  as  ha  dark  swmner  dmms 
H^  earUeet  fife  of  hatfaweikened  birds 
To  dying  oarSf  when  unto  dying  eyes 
TV  easetneni  slowly  grows  a  gimmmng  sqmre; 
So  mdt  so  strange  f  tie  days  that  are  no  tnor*. 

**  *  Dear  as  remembered  kisses  after  death, 
Aad  sweet  as  those  by  hopeless  iknej  foigned 
On  lips  that  are  for  othen ;  deep  as  love, 
Deep  as  first  love,  and  wild  with  aD  regret ; 
O  Death  in  Lifo,  the  days  that  are  no  mere.' " 

The  discovery  of  the  prince  and  his  contpaniona 
follows  hard  upon  this,  but  we  cannot  dw^  on  its 
details.  In  the  confruion  which  ensues  he  is  the 
means  of  ssTing  the  lifo  of  the  princess,  hut  this 
in  no  respect  abatea  her  wrath  and  scorn.  Hiere 
is  flight  and  capture,  and  ibie  oflbudeis  are  threat- 
ened with  death.  Then  comes  upon  the  scene  a 
connter-threatening  from  the  prince's  fother,  who 
has  suddenly  made  descent  upon  the  fother  of  the 
prineess;  and  exaggerated  rulnora,  and  foara  of 
armed  men,  and  -  nnmberiess  undistinguishaMfl 
dreads,  tske  possession  of  the  ed)ege. 
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" There  roM 

A  hol>bob  in  the  oonrt  of  half  the  mmids 
Gathered  together ;  from  the  illamioed  hall 
Long  lanee  of  splendor  slanted  o*er  a  press 
Of  soowy  sbosldeis,  thick  as  herded  ewes. 
And  rainbow  fobes,  aad  gens  and  geaUike  eyea. 
And  gold  and  golden  heiub ;  thejr  to  and  fro 
Fluctuated,  as  flowers  in  storm,  some  red,  some 

pale, 
AH  open-moathed,  all  ganng  to  the  light. 
Some  eryinff  there  was  an  army  in  the  land. 
And  some  that  men  were  in  the  yeiy  waDs, 
And  some  they  cared  not ;  tUl  a  clamor  grew 
As  of  a  new-world  Babel,  woman4Niilt, 
And  worse-confounded  :  Ai^A  above  them  stood 
The  placid  marble  Muses,  loSkmg  feaos. 

**  Not  peace,  she  kioked,  the  head ;  but  imng  np 
Robed  in  the  lone  night  of  her  deep  hair,  so 
To  the  open  window  moved,  remaining  thero 
lUt  like  a  beaam  tower  idtove  the  waves 
Of  tempest,  wksn  the  crimson-tMng  eye 
Glares  min,  and  the  wilisea4krds  on  the  Kghi 
Dash  themselves  dead.    She  stretched  her  arms 

andcaUed 
Across  the  tomolt  and  the  tumaU/ell.'* 

This  is  solid,  noble  writing.  The  epic  calm- 
Bess  of  that  last  half  line  is  masterly  indeed.  Bnt 
fiom  the  midst  of  the  silence  the  Toioe  of  Ida  is 
heard  again.  In  Tain,  with  passionate  fenror,  the 
prince  pleads  his  eaose ;  in  vain  the  two  hdy  tn- 
ton,  who  had  discorered  the  niasquing  before  the 
princess  did,  and  been  induced  to  conceal  it,  soe 
against  dismissal :  Ida  drives  them  forth  with  res- 
olute scorn,  separating  Lady  Psyche  from  her 
babe,  and  retaining  the  child  for  companioa  and 
comforter.  The  poet's  art  and  insight  are  shown 
in  such  traits  as  these.  The  woman  is  the  woman 
still,  and  can  as  little  disguise  henelf  completely 
as  the  prince  or  his  sssodates. 

But  now  the  scene  shifts  to  the  camp  upon  the 
borders,  where,  as  hi  a  romance  by  Scott  or  a 
picture  by  Madise, 

" ThetwooMUngs 

Began  to  wag  their  baldness  up  and  down. 
The  Irash  young  captains  flsshed  their  glittering 

teeth, 
The  ho^  bash-bearded  barons  heaved  and  blew. 
And  slain  with  bughter  rolled  the  gilded  squire." 

War  is  here  thirsted  for  by  the  prince's  fother, 
who  protests  that  in  no  other  fashion  should  a  man 
hope  to  win  a  giri*s  afiections : 

C*  *  Tut,  you  know  them  not,  the  ffirls : 
They  priie  hm  knocks  and  to  be  woo  by  force. 
Boy,  tliero  'a  no  roee  that 's  half  so  dear  to  them 
As  he  that  does  the  thing  they  dare  not  do. 
Breathing  and  sounding  beauieous  batUe,  comes 
Wkhtheairofthetry^^romndhim,SMdlesi^m 
Among  the  women,  snares  them  by  the  score 
Flattered  and  flustered,  wins,  tho*  dashed  with 


Bereddenswhat  he  kisses.* ") 

bnt  the  prince  will  not  have  war.  Ida  fa  neverthe- 
nss  obdurate,  and  finds  armed  advocates  and  war- 
lieis  to  espouse  her  cauae,  in  her  stalwart  brother 
Araoand  his 


(**  Anon  to  meet  us  lightly  pranced 
Three  captains  out ;  nor  ever  haid  I  seen 
Such  thews  of  men :  the  midmost  and  the  highest 
Waa  Arac :  alleAomt  his  motion  dung 
The  shadow  of  his  sister,  aa  the  beam 
Of  the  east,  that  played  upon  them,  made  them 

gknce 
like  those  three  stars  of  the  airy  giant's  aone. 
That  glitter  burnished  by  the  frosty  dark :") 

indignant  at  the  invasion  of  tiieir  kingdom.  A 
tourney  of  fifty  knights  fVom  either  side  is  atlength 
l^poied  for  settlement  of  the  mattera  in  dispute  ; 
and  thia  being  gaUantly  fought  upon  a  plain  within 
sight  of  the  college  walls,  the  prince  is  left  fiir 
dead  upon  the  field,  and  the  fanthesa  of  the  princess, 
themselves  with  otheis  wounded,  are  decfaued  the 
victors.  Then  are  the  college  gatea  burst  open, 
and  crowds  of  giris  with  Ida  at  their  head  seen 
fofth— 


<'Aooa 
Thio'  the  open  field  into  the  lists  they  wound 
Timorously;  sand  as  the  leader  of  the  herd 
Tlat  holds  a  statefy fretwork  tothesun 
And  followed  up  by  a  hundredairy  does. 
Steps  with  a  tenderfoot,  Ught  as  on  air. 
The  hvdy^  lordly  treaiuxefioaUd  on 
Tb  where  her  wounded  brethren  lay  ;ihe/tetlt9jed; 
Kneh  00  one  knee^the  child  on  one— and  prast 
Their  hands,  and  called  them  dear  deliverers. 
And  happy  warriors,  and  immortal  names. 
And  said,  *  Tou  ahail  not  lie  in  the  tents  but  here. 
And  nursed  by  those  for  whom  you  fought,  and 

served 
With  female  hands  and  hoqutality.' " 

So  can  ahe  only  celebrate  her  triumph  byyield- 
mg  whsX  it  had  professed  to  win.  As  charmingly 
is  this  eieculed  aa  conceived.  Victory  is  gained : 
but  in  her  handa  it  is  useless,  save  as  a  means  of 
gentle '  ministration  ;  and,  warmed  by  woman's 
angel  offices,  the  woman's  nsture  can  play  the 
Amaioiinamore.  The  prince  is  nursed  and  tended 
by  Ida  till  she  loves  him.  And  love  then  shows 
greater  than  the  knowledge  ahe  would  have  put  in 
its  place ;  for  knowledge,  aa  mere  power,  is  noth- 
ing, whereas  love  is  truth,  embracing  all  that 
makes  knowledge  worth  aspiring  fiir.  Thus  the 
purpose  of  the  poem  is  not  to  depreciate  the  intel- 
lecUial  or  moral  claims  of  women— 

(**  The  woman's  cauae  is  man's ;  they  rise  or  sink 
Together,  dwarfed  or  godlike,  bond  or  free ; 
For  she  that  out  of  Lethe  scales  with  man 
The  ahining  steps  of  nature,  ahares  with  man 
His  nights,  his  days,  moves  with  him  to  the  goal, 
Staas  aU  the  fair  young  planet  in  her  hands   ■ 
If  she  be  small,  aught  natured,  miserable. 
How  shall  men  grow !") 

but  to  give  them  their  just  direction ;  and  its  moral 
is  uttered  in  these  beantilul,  most  majestio,  most 
musical  words: 


'*  For  woman  ia  net  nndevelopt  i 
But<yverae:  could  vre  make  her  aa  the  man* 
Sweet  love  were  slain,  whose  dearest  bond  is  this. 
Not  Bke  to  Ske,  bat  Uke  in  difference: 
Yet  in  the  long  years  liker  must  they  grow ; 
The  man  be  more  of  woman,  ite^of  man ;  ^ 
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He  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  height, 
Nor  lose  the  wrestling  thews  that  throw  the 

world ; 
She  mental  breadth,  nor  fiul  in  childwaxd  caie ; 
More  as  the  double-natured  poet  each : 
TM  al  the  last  she  jet  herself  to  man^ 
Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  voords  ; 
And  so  these  twain,  upon  the  skirts  of  time, 
Sit  side  by  side,  full- summed  in  all  their  powers, 
Dispensing  harrest,  sowing  the  to-be, 
Self-reverent  each  and  reverencing  each, 
Distinct  in  individualities, 
But  Uke  each  other  ev'n  as  those  who  love. 
Then  comes  the  statelier  Eden  hack  to  men : 
Then  reign  the  worleTs  great  bridtds^  chaste  and 

cabn: 
Then  springs  the  arouming  roes  of  hmnankindJ** 

The  princess  yields,  and  the  poem  ends  with 
their  betrothment. 

»^lfy  bride. 
My  wife,  my  life.     O  we  voiU  waik  this  world. 
Yoked  in  all  exercise  of  noble  end^ 
And  so  thro*  those  dtu^  gates  aarosstke  wild 
That  no  man  knows,** 

Before  we  dose  the  volume,  or  proceed  to  speak, 
briefly  as  we  may,  of  its  impression  as  an  entire 
poetic  work,  let  us  cull  some  special  beanties 
more,  suhed  to  what  scanty  space  remains  to  us, 
from  among  the  star-like  dusters  that  sparkle 
through  its  pages. 

▲    PERFECT    WOMAN. 

**  Not  learned,  save  in  graeioiis  household  wmya. 
Not  perfect,  nay,  but  full  of  tender  wants, 
No  angel,  but  a  dearer  being,  all  dipt 
In  angel  instincts,  breathing  paradise, 
Interpreter  between  the  gods  and  men. 
Who  looked  all  native  to  her  place,  and  yet 
On  tiptoe  seemed  to  touch  upon  a  sphere 
Too  gross  to  tread,  and  all  male  minds  perforce 
Swayed  to  her  from  their  orbits  as  they  moved 
And  girdled  her  with  music.'* 

IDA   CHAMflkO    BT    LOTS. 

<*  From  mine  anas  sbt  roee 
Gbwing  all  over  noble  shame ;  and  all 
Eer  falser  self  sUpt  from  her  Ukea  robe. 
And  left  her  vooman,  lovelier  in  her  mood 
Than  m  her  mould  that  other,  when  she  came 
IVom  barren  deeps  to  conquer  aU  with  love. 
And  down  the  streaming  omtal  dropt,  miid  die 
Far-fleeted  by  the  parple  isnod  sidee, 
Naked,  a  double  light  in  aif^  and  waoe, 
■    For  worship  withomt  end;  nor  end  of  mine, 
Stateliest,  for  thee!" 

That  final  turn  is  masteriy ;  but  the  passage  is 
akogether  one  of  the  most  exquisite  in  the  poem. 

A    PINE    SIMILE. 

"  Down  thro'  her  limbs,  a  drooping  languor  wept ; 
Her  head  a  little  bent ;.  and  on  her  nwuth 
A  doubtful  smik  dwelt  Uke  a  clouded  moon 
In  a  still  water.** 

ladies'  band-writino. 

"And  I  sat  down  and  wrote, 
In  such  a  hand  as  when  a  field  of  com 
Bows  all  its  ears  before  the  roaring  East." 

THE  college  prize  POR  METAPHYSICS. 

M  ( How,'  she  cried,  *  yon  bve 
The  metaphysies!  read  and  earn  oar  priie, 


A  golden  broach ;  beneath  an  emerald  plane 
Sits  Diotima,  teaching  him  that  died 
Of  hemlock;  our  device ;  wrought  to  the  life ; 
iShe  rapt  upon  her  subject,  he  on  her.* " 

We  hope  that  some  master  in  the  dainty  art  of 
gem-manu&cture  will  lose  no  time  in  putting  forth 
that  gem.  The  poet  deserves  the  prize  finr  .^og* 
gesting  the  device. 

A  mrRSBRT  picture. 

«  We  tum'd  to  go,  but  Cyril  took  the  child. 
And  held  her  round  the  knees  against  hift  waist, 
And  blew  the  swolFn  cheek  of  a  trumpeter. 
While  Psyche  watch'd  them,  smiling,  and  the 

child 
Pnsh'd  her  flat  hand  against  his  foee  and  laogh'd." 

THE  HALL  OP  A  MODERN  UTeLISK  MANSIOIT. 

**  From  vases  m  the  hall 
Fl6wers  of  aO  heavens,  and  lonelier  than  their 

nzmes. 
Grew  side  by  dde ;  and  on  the  pavement  lay 
Carred  stones  of  the  Abbey-min  in  the  park, 
Httffo  Ammonites,  and  the  first  bones  or  Time ; 
And  on  the  tables  erery  dime  and  age 
Jumbled  together ;  celts  and  cdnmets. 
Claymore  and  snowshoe,  toys  in  lava,  fona 
Of  sandd,  amber,  ancient  rosaries, 
Laborious  orient  ivory  sphere  in  sphere. 
The  cursed  Mdayaa  crease,  and  batdsHshibe 
From  the  isles  of  palm ;  and  higher  on  the  walk, 
Betwixt  the  monstrous  horns  oif  dk  and  deer. 
His  own  fore&theis'  arms  and  armor  hnng." 

The  line  there  marked  with  italics  is  a  poet's  line ; 
one  of  thoee  ehanning  toys  of  art  vrith  which  the 
great  artist  condeeoends  to  anvae  his  invention. 
Its  sonnds  is  the  thmg  deeeribed.  The  vowels 
wind  round  each  ether  19ce  the  eneiiding  bits  of 
Ivory. 

TRANSITORY  GRIEFS  OF  TOVTH. 

"  ——For  I  was  young,  and  one 
To  whom  the  shadow  of  dl  mischance  but  came 
As  niffht  to  him  that  sitting  on  a  hill 
Sees  the  midsummer,  midnight,  Norway  tern. 
Set  into  sunries.** 

A  WISH  FOR  TBE  TtUE. 

**  1  would  the  old  god  of  war  himself  were  dead, 
Forgotten,  rusting  on  his  iron  hills, 
Rottuig  on  some  wild  shore  with  ribs  of  wreck, 
Or  like  an  dd-world  mammoth  bolk'd  in  ice. 
Not  to  be  molten  oat." 

LOTB's  TSAOBmO. 

"  I  learnt  more  from  her  in  aflaah. 
Than  if  my  brainpan  were  an  empty  hull. 
And  every  Muse  tumbled  a  sdenoe  in.*' 

▼ILLAOERS  nf  THE  GREAT  MAN'S  PARK. 

''A  herd  of  boys  with  clamor  bowl'd 
And  the  stnmn'd  wicket ;  babies  roWd  about, 
Like  tumbled  fruit  in  grass ;  and  men  and  maids 
Arranffed  a  country  duice,  and  flew  thro'  light 
And  raadow,  while  the  twanglinff  vidin 
Struck  up  with  soldier-laddie,  and  overhead 
The  broad  ambrosial  aisles  of  lofty  lime 
Made  noise  with  bees  and  breeze  fr^n  end  to  end,** 

Now  of  the  beanties  of  this  new  poem  of  AlfirSr 
Teonyion's,  vre  think  there eaimot  be  adoiiht  aHer 
what  we  have  quoted.    Everywher^jQFe  have  tnees 
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of  the  footsteps  of  a  genuine  poet,  of  a  man  of  trae 
and  ferrid  genius.  The  flowers  and  the  fruits  of 
poetry  are  seattered  lound  in  tropical  profhsion. 
Fidy,  and  with  beantifa]  decision,  the  finest  words 
ftll  into  the  aptest  places.  The  stmetare  of  the 
Terse  follows  the  thoughts  as  their  echo.  We 
hare  pictures  in  ahundanoe,  and  in  many  styles. 
A  serere  simplicity  sets  cff  the  wealthiest  exuber- 
ance. The  fiuniliar  and  the  lofty,  the  ideal  and 
the  homely,  the  comic  and  the  tragic,  run  side  by 
side,  obedient  to  a  master's  hand.  There  is  also 
character,  nicely  oonoeived,  subtly  drawn  forth, 
and  sustained  with  dramatic  exactness.  In  short, 
there  is  hardly  an  elemen)  of  first-rate  poetry 
which  is  not  contained  in  the  Princess,  Tet  the 
question  remains  whether  or  not  it  is  a  great  poem, 
and  we  fear  the  answer  must  be  a  negatiTo.  Mr. 
Tennyson  has  more  &an  redeemed  his  reputation ; 
has  indeed  materially  advanced  it ;  yet  has  &iled 
to  satisfy  us.  So  exacting  is  a  hearty  admira- 
tion. 

We  tike  the  ph3oeopfayof  Ms  work  to  be  thor- 
oughly sound,  and  not  so  superfiuous  as  it  may 
seem  to  some.  Sereral  ?ery  thoughtful  and  subtle 
questions  are  opoied  up  in  it ;  mmj  truths  OTohred 
that  profoundly  aflbct  us  in  our  human  relations ; 
many  that  coneem  not  a  Iktle  those  social  ills  to 
which  it  supremely  behores  the  poet  to  apply  his 
healing  art,  his  "  medicinal  gums."  The  idea, 
too,  is  ^oroughly  orighial.  Mr.  Tennyson's 
learned  ladies  have  no  affinity  to  the  sawnUes  or 
the  ftedeuses.  The  matter  inrolTed  is  altogether 
difilirent.  Few  will  be  disposed  to  laugh  at  Lady 
Ida ;  rather,  aH  will  be  ready  with  allegiance. 
Yarious  and  abundant  as  Mr.  Tennyton*s  raptures 
hare  been  in  honor  of  the  Claribels,  and  Lilians, 
and  Isabels,  and  Madelines,  and  Adelines,  and 
Eleanores — glorious  as  his  dreams  of  fhir  women 
always  are — this  poem  in  that  respect  surpasses 
all,  and  "outdoes  his  fbrmer  outdoings."  The 
ladies  should* rote  him  a  testimonial.  We,  men, 
look  poor  beside  them  in  the  Prlnoess,  The  col- 
lege fails  but  for  a  greater  triumph,  and  the  palace 
of  lore  that  springs  up  m  its  place  has  hx  fairer 
and  more  beaatifnl  propoi^ons. 

Still  we  say,  what  the  poem  contaitts  is  greater 
than  the  poem  itself.  Why  should  Mr.  Tennyson 
have  ^irown  aH  this  into  a  medley  f  He  had  some- 
thing serious  to  say — why  graft  it  on  buriesquet 
Some  modesty  there  maybe,  but  there  fa  also  some 
sense  of  weakness ;  and  neither,  in  Mr.  Tennyson, 
were  called  fbr.  Eminently,  in  the  manUness  of 
his  thoughts,  in  the  largeness  of  his  riew,  and  in 
his  power  of  clothing  the  ^miliar  in  our  human 
passions  and  aflfeetions  "  with  golden  exhalations 
of  the  dawn,"  he  is  worthy  to  be  the  poet  of  our 
time.  Why  does  he  not  assume  his  mission  1 
Why  does  he  discredit  it  with  triflirig^  and  with 
puerilities  unworthy  of  him!  The  "set"  fbr 
whom  he  too  much  writes  at  present,  are  not  the 
worid  for  whom  he  should  be  writing.  In  the 
Pfincess  we  hare  more  decisive  eridence  of  his 
powers  for  a  sustained  and  solid  exercise  of  poetry 
than  has  heretofore  been  given.    But  it  is  yet  only 


an  omen  fbr  the  fbture.     Its 
yet  to  be  fulfilled. 
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glorious  prooise  has 


Flrom  a  kia  London  ptper. 
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THB  FBSNCH  FRIOATB  "PSTCHB." — K    NBW 
SHELL. 

While  the  invasion  question  is  so  much  agi- 
tated, the  foUowing  descriptioD  of  a  norel  French 
frigate,  and  a  new  missile  with  nHiich  she  is  armed, 
will  be  read  with  interest;  it  is  from  the  Lisbon 
correspondent  of  the  Thnes : 

"  As  much  has  been  said  at  home  of  the  won- 
derfbl  capabflities  of  a  French  ship  of  war  now  in 
the  Tagus,  called  the  Psycke^  commanded  by 
Count  Oourdon,  I  am  ghid  to  say  that  I  hare  had 
an  (^portnnity  of  diMsussing  with  persons  well- 
infbrmed  on  such  subjects,  who  inspected  her,  the 
peculiarities  of  her  construction  and  armament. 
The  Psyche  is  not  a  steamer,  as  has  been  errone- 
ously stated  ;  she  is  simply  a  smart  frigate  of  40 
guns,  as  well  manned  and  as  well  appomted  as 
any  yessel  of  the  same  dass  in  the  British  nafy. 
Though  rated  a  40-gun  ship,  she  carries  but  30 ;  but 
these  are  of  tremendous  weight ;  the  99  on  the 
main  being  all  84,  and  the  eight  on  the  upper  deok 
being  39-pounders.  These  guns  can  be  used  in- 
differently fbr  shell,  round  shot,  or  grape ;  but 
they  are  exclusively  deroted  in  tibe  Psyche  for  ex- 
periments on  a  concussion  shell,  which  being  a  re- 
cent Gallic  invention,  is  exduBively  employed  in 
the  French  service.  The  shell  in  question  has  no 
fitse^  and  it  is  perfectly  harmless ;  it  passes  a  cer- 
tain distance  through  the  air,  vrith  a  certain  degree 
of  velocity.  It  ignites  by  omcussion,  and  not  by 
jMrcuseion ;  and  its  diief  destination  and  opera- 
tion is  tiiat  of  lodging  in  die  matter  aimed  at,  and 
of  setting  fire  to  tt^-^ough  St  diould  pieroe  the 
object,  it  win  produce  aU  the  efilbcts  of  an  ordinary 
shell  as  it  exjdodes.  It  is  harmless  until  it  gains 
a  certain  veloeity,  and  it  may  be  rolled  on  the  fioor 
or  dropped  fhmi  the  upper  to  the  lower  deck  with- 
out the  least  injury,  and,  even  if  it  be  broken  in 
th*  fall,  no  mischief  viriU  ensue.  The  shell  was 
invented  by  Captain  Billette,  of  the  French  naval 
serviee,  and  it  was  actively  used  in  1844,  at  Mog^ 
ador,  with  such  terrific  certainty  that  wherever  it 
fen  the  town  was  instantly  on  fhre.  Persons  in 
the  haMt  of  using  it  say  tfiat  half^rdoaen  lodging 
in  the  Hotoe,  the  Queen,  or  the  ABion,  would  set 
the  ship  in  a  blake  the  moment  they  struck  die 
side,  as  eadi  burrows  in  the  wood,  tears  up  att 
about  it,  and  ignites  everything  wiUi  whidi  each 
morsel  of  the  contents  comes  in  contact.  There 
are  neither  mortars  nor  howitaers  on  board  the 
Psyche;  aU  her  gtms  are  fitted  m  the  ordinary 
manner,  as  the  sheH  to  be  effective  requires  no 
more  elevation  of  the  gun  from  whence  it  is  dis- 
charged than  an  ordinary  round  shot. 

"  The  vast  superiority  of  a  frigate  having  all 
her  main-deck  guns  84-pounderB,  and  firing  10-inch 
shells  firom  each,  is  evident,  but  the  admirers  of 
the  Psyche  vriU  not  rest  there,  as  they  assert  that 
she  is  more  than  a  match  for  a  lin^^-battle  ^lip. 
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Wlieo  we  dun  aea  a  BritiBh  60  or  80-gvii  ship 
anowing  a  Frendi  frigate  to  gel  within  lange 
without  blowing  her  oat  of  the  water,  we  may  be 
alarmed  at  the  ao  much  yaunted  power  of  the 
Psyche.  Still  it  is  well  to  know  that  a  Freneh 
frigate,  rated  at  40  gona,  carries  no  leas  than  twen- 
ty-two 84-pounder8  on  her  main-deck,  and  ei^t 
38-poanderB  on  her  qnarter-decfc,  and  that  half  a 
doaen  shot  from  them  well  plaeed  axe  ealeolated 
to  play  destruction  with  an  enemy  of  superior 
force,  who  does  not  commence  by  disabling  her. 
Captain  Billette,  tho  inventor  of  the  shell,  died  a 
few  weeks  since  in  the  naral  hospital  at  Paris. 
The  secret  of  the  new  shell  is  known  only  to  the 
proper  department  of  the  gofemment ;  the  ofl&cers 
on  board  are  onacqoainted  with  it.  All  they  know 
is  that  such  articles  are  serred  out  with  other 
monitions  of  war,  and  that  when  they  hSTO  wit- 
nessed the  operation  of  the  shell,  the  lesolt  has 
inTsriably  been  the  same." 


ME8.  8HELLBT. — BY  eBOBGB  GILFOLLA!!. 

Much  as  we  hesr  of  schools  of  anthon,  there 
has,  i^periy  speaking,  been  hot  one  in  British  liier- 
atore— «t  least,  within  this  centory.  There  waa 
ne?er,  for  example,  any  soch  thing  aa  a  Lake  sobod. 
A  achool  supposes  certain  conditions  and  cireum- 
stancea  which  are  not  to  be  found  among  the  poets 
referred  to.  It  supposes,  first  of  all,  a  common 
master.  Now,  the  Lake  poets  had  no  common 
master,  either  among  themsebes  or  othen.  They 
owned  allegiance  neither  to  Shak^eare,  nor  Mil- 
ton, nor  Wordsworth.  Each  stood  near,  but  each 
stood  akme,  like  the  stars  eomposnig  one  of  the 
constellations.  A  school,  again,  implies  a  common 
creed.  But  we  haiFe  no  endenee,  external  or  in- 
ternal, that,  though  the  poetical  dietkm  of  the 
laken  bore  a  certain  resemblance,  their  poet- 
ical creed  waa  identical.  Indeed,  we  are  yet  to 
learn  that  Southey  had,  of  any  depth  or  definitude, 
a  poetical  creed  at  all.  A  school,  sgain,  anpposes 
a  similar  mode  of  trainmg.  But  how  diflerent  the 
erratie  education  of  Coleridge,  from  the  akvw, 
D,  silent  degrees  by  which,  without  noise  of 
r  or  edge4ool,  arose,  like  the  ancient  tem- 
ple, the  m^estiB  structure  of  Wordsworth's  mind ! 
A  school,  besides,  implies  such  streng  and  stadking 
wsemMsnee  aastmll  senre  to  overpower  the  specific 
diftrenees  between  the  writeis  who  compose  it. 
But  we  are  mistaken  if  the  dissimilarities  between 
Woidsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Southey  be  not  as 
great  as  the  points  in  which  they  agree.  Take, 
for  example,  the  one  quality  of  ^ecuhtiTe  intellect. 
That,  in  the  mind  of  Coleridge,  was  restless,  dis- 
contented, and  daring — in  Wordsworth,  still,  col- 
lected, brooding  perpetually  over  narrow  but  pro- 
found depths — in  South^,  almost  totally  quieacent. 
The  term  Lake  school,  in ehort,  applied^  Jrst  in 
derision,  has  been  retained,  principikny  because  it 
is  conrenient — nay,  ssuggests  a  pleasing  image, 
and  gifes  both  the  public  and  the  critics  **  glimpses, 
that  do  make  them  less  forlorn,"  of  the  blue  peaks 


of  HelTdlyn  and  Skiddaw,  and  6f  the  bine  walara 
of  Derwent  and  Windermere. 

The  Cockney  achool  waa,  if  possible,  a  mimomer 
more  absurd — striving,  aa  it  did,  in  vain  to  include, 
within  one  term,  tiiree  spirits  so  essentially  dirtinet 
as  HazUtt,  Keats,  and  Leigh  Huntr— the  first  a 
stem  metaphysicisn,  who  had  fidlen  into  a  hopeless 
passion  for  poetry ;  the  second,  the  purest  speci- 
men of  the  ideal— a  ball  of  beautiful  foam,  '*  cut 
off  from  the  water,"  and  not  adopted  by  the  air  ; 
the  third,  a  fine  tridmy  medium  between  the  poet 
and  the  vrit,  half  a  sylpb  i^  ^^^  V  Ariel,  now 
hovering  round  a  lady'a  euri,  and  now  stirring  the 
fiery  tresses  of  the  sun — a  &iry  fluctuating  link, 
connecting  Pope  with  Shelley.  We  need  not  be 
at  paina  to  cut  out  into  little  stara  the  Bladcwood 
constellation,  or  dwell  on  the  difibrenoea  between 
a  Wilson,  a  Lockhart,  and  a  Jamea  Hogg. 

One  achool,  however,  there  haa  appeared  vrithin 
the  last  fifty  yeara,  answering  to  all  the  diaiaoter- 
istics  we  have  enumerated,  namely,  the  Godwin 
school,  who,  by  a  common  master— the  old  man 
eloquent  hinwelf— a  common  phikMophiesl  aa  well 
aa  poetical  belief,  common  training,  that  of  war&re 
with  society,  and  many  spedfie  resembhncea  in 
manner  and  style,  are  proclaimed  to  be  one.  This 
cluster  nidudes  the  names  of  William  Godwin, 
Mary  WoUstoneeroft,  Broekden  Brown  of  Ameriea, 
Shelley,  and  Mra.  Shelley. 

Old  Godwin  seszcely  got  justice  in  this  magainie 
from  Mr.  De  Quincey.  Slow,  cumbrous,  el^han- 
tine  aa  he  waa,  there  waa  always  a  fine  spirit  ani- 
mating his  most  lumpirii  movemeBts.  He  was 
never  eontemptible— often  common-plaoe,  indeed, 
but  often  great.  There  was  mneh  in  him  of  the 
German  cast  of  ndnd — die  same  painful  and  plod- 
dmg  diligenoe,  added  to  high  imaginative  qualhiee. 
His  great  merit  at  the  tune— -and  his  great  error, 
aa  it  proved  afterwards— lay  m  wedding  a  partial 
philosophic  system  with  the  umversal  truth  of  fic- 
tion. Hence  the  element  which  made  the  pibfie 
drunk  with  hk  merits  at  first,  rendered  them  obliv- 
ious afterwards.  So  dsngoons  it  is  to  connect 
fiction  (the  finer  alias  of  truth)  with  any  dogma  or 
mythos  less  perishable  than  thetheogony  of  Homer, 
or  the  CathoUckm  of  Cervantes.  After  all,  what 
waa  the  theory  of  Godwin,  but  the  masque  of 
Chiistianityf  Cloaking  the  leading  princ^  of 
our  religioB,  its  disinterested  benevolence,  under 
a  copy  of  the  fintures  of  Helvetins  and  Ydney, 
he  went  a  ?»— tnSng  with  it  m  the  tram  of  the 
phfloeophea  of  the  revolution.  But  when  he  ap- 
proached the  domain  of  actual  life  and  of  the  hu* 
man  afleotiona,  the  ugly  disguise  dropped,  and  hia 
fictiona  we  hesitate  not  to  characteriae  aa  among 
the  noblest  illustrations  of  the  Sermon  <m  the 
Mount.  But  to  the  public  they  seemed  the  reiter- 
ations of  exploded  and  dangeroua  emn — onch  a 
load  of  prejudice  and  prepossession  had  been  aus- 
pended  to  their  author^s  jddrta.  And  now,  the 
ezeitement.of  danger  and  disgnst  having  passed 
away  from  his  theories,  hitexest  in  the  woiks  which 
propounded  them  has  also  subsided.  "  Caleb  Wil- 
once  characterixed  by  Hannah  More  as  a 
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emming  and  popular  prepaiadon  of  the  poiwm 
which  the  Political  Juatioe  had  coatained  in  a  crader 
fonn,  and  thereby  branded  aa  dangerooa,  ia  now 
forgotten,  we  aoapect,  by  all  bat  a  yery  select 
daaa  of  eirealating  librazy  readers.  "  St.  Leon," 
"  Fleetwood,"  "  MandeviEe,"  and  "  Clondesley," 
with  all  thebr  varied  merits,  nerer  attracted  atten- 
tion, except  throogh  the  reflex  interest  and  terror 
excited  by  their  aathor*8  former  works.  Thus 
political  excitement  has  been  at  once  a  raising  and 
a  raining  infloence  to  the  writings  of  a  great  Eng- 
lish aathor^— raining,  we  mean,  at  present — ^for 
the  shade  of  neglect  has  yet  to  be  created  which 
can  permanently  conceal  their  sterling  and  imper- 
isbable  worth.  After  the  majority  of  the  writings 
of  Dickens  hare  perished — after  one  half  of  Bui- 
wet%  and  one  foarth  of  Scott's  novels  haye  been 
forgotten — shall  many  reflectiye  spiritB  be  found 
followmg  the  ftigitive  steps  of  Caleb  Williams,  or 
standing  by  the  grave  of  Ifarguerite  de  Damville, 
or  sympathising  with  the  gloom  of  BfandeviUe,  or 
of  Bethlem  Gabor,  as  they  do  well  to  be  angry 
even  unto  death.  If  aincerity,  simplicity,  depth 
of  thought,  purity  of  sentiment,  and  power  of 
genius  ean  secure  immortality  to  any  productloas, 
it  ia  to  the  fictions  of  Godwin. 

Mary  WoUstonecroft^ — since  we  saw  her  coun- 
tenance prefixed  to  her  husband's  memoir — a  fiice 
so  sweet,  so  spiritaal,  so  fiur  withdrawn  from  earth- 
ly thoughts,  steeped  in  an  enthusiasm  so  genuine 
— we  have  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  passionate  at- 
tachment of  Southey,  Fuseli,  and  Godwin  to  the 
gifted  being  who  bore  it.  It  is  the  most  feminine 
countenance  we  ever  saw  in  picture.  The  "  Rights 
of  Women"  seem  in  it  melted  down  into  one  de- 
liquium  of  love.  Fuseli  once,  vHien  aaked  if  he 
believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  sod,  replied  in 
language  rather  too  rough  to  be  quoted  verbatim, 
*'  I  don*t  know  if  you  have  a  aoul,  but  I  am  sure 
that  /  have."  We  are  certain  that  he  believed  in 
the  existence  of  at  least  one  other  unmortal  spirit — 
that  of  the  owner  of  the  still,  serene,  and  rapt 
countenance  on  which  he  hopekMsly  doted.  It  is 
curious  that  on  the  first  meeting  of  Godwin  and  his 
future  wife,  they  "  inter-despised" — they  recoiled 
from  each  other,  like  two  enemies  suddenly  meet- 
ing on  the  street,  and  it  required  much  after-inter- 
course to  reconcfle  them,  and  ultimately  to  create 
that  passion  which  led  to  thdr  union. 

^BCary  Wollstonecroft  shone  most  in  conversation. 
From  this  to  composition  she  seemed  to  descend  aa 
firom  a  throne.  Coleridge  describes  her  meeting 
and  extinguishing  some  of  Godwin's  objectioos  to 
her  arguments  with  a  light,  easy,  playful  abr.  Her 
fen  was  a  very  felchion  in  debate.  Her  works — 
'*  HtMory  of  the  French  Revolution,"  ''  Wanderer 
of  Norway,"  "  Rights  of  Women,"  ftc. — have  all 
perished.  Her  own  career  was  chequered  and 
unhappy — her  end  was  premature— she  died  in 
childbed  of  Mrs.  Shdley,  (like  the  sun  going  down 
to  reveal  the  evening  star^)  but  her  name  shall 
live  as  that  of  a  deep,  majestical  and  hlgh-souled 
woman— the  Madame  Roland  of  England — and 
who  could,  as  well  as  she,  have  paused  on  her 


way  to  the  scailbld,  and  wished  ibr  a  pen  to  "  re- 
cord the  strange  thoughts  that  were  arising  in  her 
mind."  Peace  to  her  ashes !  How  consding  to 
think  that  those  who  in  life  were  restless  and  un- 
happy, sleep  the  sleep  of  death  as  soundly  as  oth- 
ers— ^nay,  seem  to  sleep  more  soundly — ^to  be 
hushed  by  a  softer  luDaby,  and  surrounded  by  a 
profeunder  peace,  than  the  ordinary  tenants  of  the 
grave.  Tes,  sweets,  deeper,  and  longer  is  the 
repose  of  the  irwmi  child,  after  his  day  of  wan- 
dering is  over,  and  the  night  of  his  rest  is  come. 

Another  ''  Wanderer  o'er  Eternity"  was  Brock- 
den  Brovm,  the  Godwin  of  America.  And  worse 
for  him,  he  was  a  wanderer,  not  from,  bat  among 
men.  For  Cain  of  old,  it  was  a  relief  to  go  forth 
from  his  species  into  the  virgin  empty  earth.  The 
builders  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  must  have  rejoiced 
as  they  saw  the  summit  of  their  abortive  building 
amking  down  in  the  level  plain ;  they  fled  from  it 
as  a  stony  silent  satire  on  their  baflied  ambition, 
and  aa  a  memorial  of  the  confusion  of  their  speech 

It  scourged  them  forth  into  the  wilderness,  where 
they  found  peace  and  oblivion.  A  self^xfled  Byron 
or  Landor  is  rather  to  be  envied;  for  though 
"how  can  your  wanderer  escape  firom  hb  own 
shadow!"  yet  it  is  much  if  that  shadow  sweep 
forests  and  cataracts,  fisJl  large  at  morning  or  isven- 
ing  upon  Alps  and  Apennines,  or  swell  mto  the 
JkoBocm  of  the  Brockan.  In  this  case  misery  takea 
a  prouder,  loftier  shape,  and  mounts  a  burning 
throne.  But  a  man  like  Brockden  Brown,  forced 
to  carry  his  incommunicable  sorrow  into  the  press 
and  thick  of  human  sodety,  nay,  to  coin  it  into 
the  means  of  procuring  daOy  bread,  he  is  the  true 
hero,  even  though  he  should  fell  in  the  struggle. 
To  cany  one's  misery  to  market,  and  sell  it  to  the 
highest  bidder,  what  a  necessity  for  a  proud  and 
sensitive  spirit !  Assuredly  Brown  was  a  brave 
struggler,  if  not  a  successful  one.  Amid  poverty, 
neglect,  non-appreciation,  hard  labor,  and  the  thou- 
sand nmseries  of  the  crade  country  which  America 
then  was,  he  retained  his  integrity ;  he  wntte  on 
at  wha  Godwin  calls  his  "  story  books ;"  he 
sought  inspiration  horn  his  own  gloomy  woods  and 
silent  fields ;  and  his  works  appear,  amid  what  are 
called  "standard  novels,"  like  tall  wind-swept 
American  pinea  amid  shrubbery  and  bruahwood. 
His  name,  after  his  untimely  death,  (at  the  age  oi 
thirty-nine,)  was  returned  upon  his  ungratefol 
country — fhxn  Britain,  where  his  writings  first 
attained  eminent  distinction,  while  even  yet  Amer- 
icaas,  generally,  prefer  the  adventure  and  bustle 
of  Cooper  to  the  stem  Dante-like  simplicity,  the 
philosophical  spirit,  and  the  harrowing  and  ghost- 
like interest  of  Brown. 

Of  Shelley,  having  spoken  so  often,  what  more 
ean  we  say!  He  seems  to  us  aa  though  the  most 
beaotLful  of  beings  had  been  struck  blind.  Mr. 
De  Quincey^  in  jonoonscioas  plagiarism  from  an- 
other, compares  him  to  a  '*  lunatic  angel."  But 
perhaps  his  disease  might  be  better  denominated 
blindness.  It  was  not  because  he  saw  felsely,  but, 
as  if  seeing  and  delaying  to  worship  the  glory  of 
Christ  and  his  religion,  tjiat  delay  was  punished 
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by  a  swift  and  sudden  danuiess.  Imagine  the 
Apollo  Belvedere,  animated  and  fleshed,  aU  his 
dieam-like  loveliness  of  fonn  retained,  but  his  ejes 
remaining  shnt !  Thus  blind  and  beautiful  stood 
Shelley  on  his  pedestal,  or  went  wandering,  an 
inspired  sleep-walker,  among  his  fellows,  who, 
alas,  not  seeing  his  melancholy  plight,  struck  and 
spumed,  instead  of  gently  and  soothingly  trying  to 
lead  him  into  the  right  path.  We  still  think,  not- 
withstandltig  Mr.  Be  Quinoey's  eloquent  strictures 
in  reply,  that  if  pity  and  kind-hearted  expostulation 
had  been  employed,  they  might  have  had  the  efllbct, 
if  not  of  weaning  him  from  his  errors,  at  least  of 
BDodifying  his  expressions  and  feelings — ^if  not  of 
opening  his  eyes,  at  least  of  rendering  him  more 
patient  and  hopeful  under  his  eclipse.  What  but 
a  partial  clouding  of  his  mind  could  have  prompted 
such  a  question  as  he  asked  upon  the  following 
occasion  t  Haydon,  the  painter,  met  him  once  at 
a  large  draner  party  in  London.  During  the  course 
of  the  entertainment,  a  thin,  cracked,  shrieking 
voice  was  heard  from  the  one  end  of  the  table,  *'  Tou 
don't  believe,  do  you,  Mr.  Haydoff,  in  that  execrable 
thing,  Christianity  V*  The  voice  was  poor  Shel- 
ley's, who  could  not  be  at  rest  with  any  new  ac- 
quaintance tin  he  ascertained  his  impressions  on 
that  one  topic 

Poets,  perhaps  all  men,  best  understand  them- 
selves. Thus  no  word  so  true  has  been  spoken  of 
Shelley,  as  where  he  says  of  himself,  that  *'  an  ad- 
amantine veil  was  built  up  between  his  mind  and 
heart."  His  intellect  led  him  in  one  direction — 
the  true  impulses  of  his  heart  in  another.  The 
one  was  with  Spinoza — the  other  with  John .  The 
controversy  raged  between  them  like  fire,  and  even 
at  death  was  not  decided.  We  rejoice,  in  contrast 
with  the  brutal  treatment  he  met  with  while  living, 
to  notice  the  tenderness  which  the  most  evangelical 
periodicals  (witness  the  present  number  of  the  North 
British  Review)  extend  to  the  memory  of  this  most 
sincere,  spiritual,  and  unearthly  of  modem  men. 
It  is  to  us  a  proud  reflection,  that  for  at  least 
seventeen  years  our  opinion  of  him  has  remained 
unaltered. 

It  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  that  two  such 
spirits  as  Shelley  and  Mary  Godwin,  when  they 
met,  should  become  instandy  attached.  On  his 
own  doctrine  of  a  state  of  preexistence,  we  might 
say  that  the  marriage  had  been  determined  long 
before,  while  yet  the  souls  were  waiting  in  the 
great  antenatal  antechamber  ?  They  met  at  last, 
like  two  drops  of  water — ^like  two  flames  of  fire — 
like  two  beautiful  clouds  which  have  crossed  the 
moon,  the  sky  and  all  its  stars,  to  hold  thehr  mid- 
night assignation  over  a  fiivorite  and  lonely  river. 
Mary  Godwin  was  an  enthusiast  from  her  childhood. 
She  passed,  by  her  own  account,  part  of  her  youth 
at  Broughty  Ferry,  m  sweet  and  sinless  reverie, 
among  its  diflSs.  The  place  is,  to  us,  familiar. 
It  possesses  some  fine  features — a  bold  promontory 
crowned  with  an  ancient  castle  jutting  far  out  tbe 
Tay,  which  here  broadens  into  an  arm  of  the  ocean 
— a  beach,  in  part  smooth  with  sand,  and  in  part 
paved  with  pebbles— cottages  lymg  artlessly  along 


the  shore,  dean,  as  if  washed  by  the  near  sear- 
sandy  hillocks  rising  behind — and  westward,  the 
river,  like  an  inland  lake,  stretching  around  Dun- 
dee, with  its  fine  harbor  and  its  surmounting  Law, 
which,  in  its  turn,  is  surmounted  by  the  far  bluo 
shapes  of  the  gigantic  Stuidmachroan  and  Ben- 
voirlich.  Did  the  bay  of  Spezia  ever  suggest  to 
Mrs.  Shelley's  mind  the  features  of  the  Scottish 
scene  !  That  scene,  seen  so  often,  seldom  fails  to 
bring  before  us  her  image— the  child,  and  soon  to 
be  the  bride,  of  genius.  Was  she  ever,  like  Mina, 
overheard  in  her  soliloquies,  and  did  she  bear  the 
shame,  accordingly,  in  blushes  which  stOl  rekindle 
at  the  recollection?  Did  the  rude  fishermen  of 
the  place  deem  her  wondrous  wise,  or  did  they 
deem  her  mad,  with  her  wandering  eye,  her  rapt 
and  gleaming  countenance,  her  light  step  moving 
to  the  music  of  her  maiden  meditation  t  The 
smooth  sand  retains  ifo  trace  of  her  young  feet — 
to  the  present  race  she  is  altogether  unknown ;  but 
we  have  more  than  once  seen  the  man,  and  the 
lover  of  genius,  turn  round  and  look  at  the  spot, 
with  warmer  interest,  and  with  brightening  eye,  as 
we  told  them  that  she  had  been  there. 

We  have  spoken  of  Mrs.  Shelley's  nmnarity  in 
genius  to  her  husband — we  by  no  means  think  her 
bis  equal.  She  has  not  his  subtlety,  swiftness, 
wealth  of  imagination,  and  is  never  caught  up 
(like  Ezekid  by  his  lock  of  hair)  into  the  same 
rushing  whirlwind  of  inspiration.  She  has  much, 
however,  of  his  imaginative  and  of  his  speculative 
qualities— her  tendency,  like  his,  is  to  the  roman- 
tic, the  ethereal,  and  the  terrible.  The  tie  detain- 
ing her,  as  well  as  him,  to  the  earth,  is  slender — 
her  protest  against  sodety  is  his,  copied  out  in  a 
fine  female  hand — ^her  style  is  carefully  and  sue 
oessfuUy  modeUed  upon  his — she  bears,  m  brief, 
to  him,  the  resemblance  which  Laone  did  to  Laon, 
which  Astarte  did  to  Manfired.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
intercourse  with  a  being  so  peculiar,  that  those 
who  came  in  contact  with,  either  withdrew  firom 
him  in  hatred,  or  fell  mto  the  current  of  his  bdng ; 
vanquished  and  enthralled,  has  somewhat  afiected 
the  originality,  and  narrowed  the  extent  of  her 
own  genius.  Indian  widows  used  to  fling  them- 
selves upon  the  funeral  pyre  of  their  husbands : 
she  has  thrown  upon  that  of  hers  her  mode  of 
thought,  her  mould  of  style,  her  creed,  her  heart, 
her  all.  Her  admiration  of  SheUey  was,  and  is, 
an  idolatry.  Can  we  wonder  at  it?  Separated 
from  him  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  all  his  faculties 
in  the  finest  bloom  of  promise,  with  peace  begin- 
ning to  build  in  the  crevices  of  his  torn  heart,  and 
with  fame  hovering  ere  it  stooped  upon  his  head — 
separated,  too»  in  drcumstanoes  so  sudden  and 
crod — can  we  be  astonished  that  from  the  wounds 
of  love  came  forth  the  blood  of  worship  and  sacri- 
fice ?   Wordsworth  speaks  of  himsdf  as  feeling  for 

"  The  Old  Sea  some  reverential  fear.'' 

But  in  the  mind  of  "  Mary"  there  must  lurk  a 
feeling  of  a  still  stronger  kind  toward  that  element 
which  he,  next  to  herself,  had  of  all  things  most 
passionately  loved — which  he  trusted  as  a  parent 
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•-Mo  whk^  he  expoatd  ynself,  defiuiee]6M^-(M 
ocmld  DOi  twim,  he  eonld  only  eotryr-^wfaidi  he 
had  ming  in  many  a  strain  of  matohlees  aweettees, 
but  which  betrayed  and  destroyed  hinh— how  can 
she,  without  horror,  hear  the  boom  of  ita  warea^ 
or  look  without  a  shudder^  either  at  ita  stormy  or 
its  smiling  countenance  t  What  a  picture  she  pre- 
sents to  our  imagination,  running  with  dishevelled 
hair,  along  the  seashore,  questioning  aU  she  met 
if  they  could  tell  her  of  her  husband — nay,  shriek- 
ing out  the  dreadful  question  to  the  surges,  which, 
like  a  dumb  murderer,  had  done  tl^  deed,  but 
could  not  utter  the  confession ! 

Mrs.  Shelley's  genius,  though  true  and  power- 
ful, ia  monotonous  and  eircmnaoiibed— mete  ao 
thin  eren  her  ftther*o-^and,  fan  this  point,  presents 
a  strong  contrast  to  her  hnrtiand^s,  which  oonld  run 
along  every  note  of  the  gamut — be  witty  or  wild, 
satirical  or  sentimental,  didactic  or  dramatic,  epic 
or  lyrical,  as  it  pleased  him.  She  has  no  wit,  nor 
boBOor-'Uttle  dramatio  talent.  Strong,  (dear  de- 
•eriplion  of  the  gloomier  ssenes  of  nalure,  or  the 
daorker  passions  of  the  mind,  or  of  those  supenat- 
nrtd  objects  which  her  fkney,  except  in  her  first 
work,  somewhat  laboriously  creates,  is  her  forte. 
Hence  her  reputation  still  rests  upon  "  Franken- 
stein ;''  for  her  <'  Laet  Man,"  ''  Perkin  Waibeck," 
4^,  ai8  fiur  inferior,  if  not  entirely  unworthy  of 
her  talents.  She  unquestionably  nttde  him ;  but, 
Uke  a  mule  cnr  a  monster,  he  has  had  no  progeny. 

Can  any  one  have  forgot  the  interesting  account 
she  gives  of  her  first  conception  of  that  extraordi- 
nary story,  when  she  had  retired  to  rest,  her  fancy 
healed  by  hearing  ghost  tales ;  and  when  the  whole 
caioumstanoes  of  the  story  speared  at  onee  beftire 
her  eye,  as  in  acamera  obooural  It  is  ever  thus, 
,  we  imagine,  that  truly  original  conceptions  are  pro- 
duced. They  are  cast — not  wrought.  They  come 
as  wholes,  and  not  in  parts.  It  was  thus  that 
Tarn  o'  Shanter  completed,  along  Bums'  mind, 
his  weird  and  tipsy  gallop  in  a  single  hour.  Thus 
Coleridge  composed  the  outline  of  his  "  Ancient 
llarinere,"  in  one  evening  walk  near  Nether 
Stowey.  So  rapidly  rose  *'  Frankenstein,"  which, 
as  Moore  well  remarks,  has  been  one  of  those 
striking  conceptions  whicli  take  hold  of  the  public 
mind  at  once  and  forever. 

The  theme  is  morbid  and  disgusting  enough. 
The  story  is  that  of  one  who  finds  out  the  piinet- 
ple  of  1^,  constructs  a  monstrous  being,  who, 
because  his  maker  fails  in  forming  a  female  com- 
panion to  him,  ultimately  murders  the  dearest 
friend  of  his  benefactor,  and,  in  remorse  and  de- 
spair, disappears  amid  the  eternal  snows  of  the 
North  Pole.  Nothing  more  i«eposterous  than  the 
meagre  outline  of  the  stoiy  exists  in  literature. 
But  Mrs.  Shelley  deserves  great  credit,  neverthe- 
less. In  the  first  place,  she  has  succeeded  in  her 
delineation ;  she  has  painted  this  shapeless  being 
upon  the  imagination  of  the  world  forever ;  and 
beside  Caliban,  and  Hecate,  and  Death  in  Life, 
and  all  other  weird  and  gloomy  creations,  this 
s,  unfortunate,  involuntary,  gigantic  unit 
To  succeed  in  an  attonpt  so  daring, 
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pravea  at  onoe  the  power  of  the  author,  and  a 
certain  value  even  in  Ae  original  eono^tion.  To 
keep  verging  perpetually  on  the  limit  of  the  absurd, 
and  to  produce  the  while  all  the  efi^ts  of  the  sub- 
lime, this  takes  and  tasks  very  high  faculties  in- 
deed. Occasionally,  we  admit,  she  does  overstep 
the  mark.  Thus  the  whole  scene  of  the  monster's 
edacation  in  the  cottage,  his  overhearing  the  read- 
mg  of  the  '<  Paradise  Lost,"  the  '*  Sorrows  of 
Werter,"  &e.,  and  in  thia  way  acquiring  knowl- 
edge and  refined  sentiments,  seems  unspeakably 
ridiculous.  A  Oaco-demon  weeping  in  conc^t  with 
Eve  or  Werter  is  too  ludiersus  an  idea-^«s  absurd 
as  though  he  had  been  represented  as  boarded  at 
Capsicnm  HaU.  But  it  is  wonderful  how  deli* 
eately  and  gracefully  Mrs.  Shelley  has  mamiged 
the  whole  prodigious  business.  She  touches  piteh 
with  a  lady's  glove,  and  is  not  defiled.  From  a 
whole  forest  of  the  "  nettle  danger"  she  extracts 
a  sweet  and  plentiful  supply  of  the  '^  fiower  safe^." 
With  a  fine  female  footing,  she  preserves  the  naiw 
row  path  which  divides  the  tendhle  from  the  dia- 
gusting.  She  unites,  not  in  a  junction  of  words 
alone,  but  in  eflfect,  the  '*  horribly  beautiful."  Her 
monster  is  not  only  as  Caliban  appeared  to  Trinculo 
— a  very  pretty  monster-— but  somewhat  poetical 
and  pathetic  withal.  You  almost  weep  or  him  in 
his  utter  insulation.  Alone !  dread  word,  though 
it  were  to  be  alone  in  heaven!  Alone!  word 
hardly  more  dreadful  if  it  were  to  be  alone  in 
hell! 

"  Alone,  aU,  all  alone, 
Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea , 
And  never  a  saint  took  pity  on 
My  soul  in  agony." 

Thus  wnpt  around  by  his  loneliness,  as  by  a  silent 
burning  chain,  does  this  gigantic  creature  run 
through  the  worid,  like  a  lion  who  has  lost  his 
mate,  in  a  forest  of  fire,  seeking  for  his  kindred 
being,  but  seeking  forever  in  vain. 

He  is  not  only  alone,  but  alone  because  he  has 
no  being  like  him  diroughout  the  whole  universe. 
What  a  solitude  within  a  solitude ! — solitude  com- 
pand>le  only  to  that  of  the  Alchemist  in  St.  Leon, 
when  he  buries  his  last  tie  to  humanity,  in  his 
wife's  grave,  and  goes  on  his  way,  "  friendless, 
fiiendless,  alone,  alone." 

What  a  scene  is  the  process  of  his  creation,  and 
espeeiaUy  the  hour  when  be  first  began  to  breathe, 
to  open  his  iU-fkvored  eyes,  and  to  stretch  his  ill- 
shapen  arms,  toward  his  terrified  author,  who,  for 
the  first  time,  becomes  aware  of  the  enormity  of 
th^  mistske  he  has  committed ;  who  has  had  a 
giant'a  strength,  and  used  it  tyrannously  like  a  gi- 
ant, and  who  shudders  and  shrinks  back  from  his 
own  horrible  handy-work !  It  is  a  type,  whether 
intended  or  not,  of  the  fate  of  genius,  whenever  it 
dares  either  to  revile,  or  to  resist,  the  common 
laws  and  obligations,  and  conditions  of  man  and 
the  universe.  Better,  better  far  be  blasted  with 
the  lightnings  of  heaven,  than  by  the  recoil,  upon 
one's  own  head,  of  one  fedse,  iMNneless,  returning, 
revenging  thought. 

Scarcely  second  to  her  descriptioiLof  the  momen^ 
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when^  at  midiiight,  and  under  the  light  of  a  waning 
moon,  the  monster  was  bom,  ia  hia  sudden  appa- 
rition upon  a  glacier  among  the  high  Alps,  lliis 
scene  strikes  us  the  more,  as  it  seems  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  fear  which  all  have  felt,  who  hare  found 
themselTes  alone  among  such  desolate  regions. 
Who  has  not  at  times  trembled  lest  those  ghastlier 
and  drearier  places  of  nature,  which  abound  in  our 
own  Highlands,  should  bear  a  different  progeny 
from  the  ptarmigan,  the  sheep,  the  raren,  or  the 
aagle — ^lest  the  mountain  should  suddenly  crown 
itself  with  a  Titanic  spectre,  and  the  mist,  dispart- 
mg,  rereal  demoniac  forms,'  and  the  lonely  moor 
discorer  its  ugly  dwarf,  as  if  dropped  down  torn 
the  overhanging  thunder  cloud — and  the  forest  of 
pines  show  unearthly  shapes  sailing  among  their 
shades — and  the  cataract  overboil  with  its  own  wild 
creations !  Thus  fitly,  amid  scenery  like  that  of 
some  dream  of  nightmare,  on  a  glacier  as  on  a 
throne,  stands  up  before  the  eye  of  his  own  maker, 
the  misereation,  and  he  cries  out, 

"  Whence  and  what  art  thou,  execrable  shape!" 

In  darkness  and  distance,  at  last,  the  being  dis- 
appears, and  the  imagination  darea  hardly  puraue 
him  as  he  passes  amid  those  congenial  shapes  of 
colossal  aixe,  terror,  and  mystery,  which  we  fancy 
to  haunt  those  ontsldrts  of  existence,  with,  behind 
them  at  midnight,  ''all  Europe  and  Asia  fast 
asleep,  and  before  them  the  silent  immensity  and 
Palaoe  of  the  Eternal,  to  which  our  sun  is  but  a 
porch-lamp." 

Altogether,  the  work  is  wonderful  as  the  work 
of  a  girl  of  eighteen.  She  has  ncTcr  since  fully 
equalled  or  approached  its  power,  nor  do  we  ever 
expect  that  she  shall.  One  distinct  addition  to  our 
original  creations  must  be  conceded  her— and  it  is 
no  little  praise ;  for  there  are  few  writers  of  fiction 
who  have  done  so  much  out  of  Germany.  What 
are  they,  in  this  respect,  to  our  painter^^to  Fo^ 
seli,  with  his  quaint  brain,  so  pnxUgal  of  unearthly 
shapes — to  John  Martin,  who  has  created  over  hia 
head  a  whole  dark,  frowning,  but  magnificent 
world— ift  to  David  Scott,  our  own  most  cherished 
friend,  in  ^xiiose  studio,  whOe  standing  surrounded 
by  pictured  poems  of  such  startling  originality, 
such  austere  selection  of  theme,  and  such  solemn 
dignity  of  treatment,  (forgetting  not  himself,  the 
grave,  mild,  quiet,  shadowy  enthusiast,  with  his 
slow,  deep,  sepulchral  tones,)  you  are  almost 
tempted  to  exclaim,  "How  dreadful  ia  this 
place!*' 

Of  one  promised  and  anticipated  task  we  must, 
ere  we  dose,  respectfully  remind  Mrs.  Shelley ;  it 
is  of  the  life  of  her  husband.  That,  even  after 
Captain  Medwyn's  recent  work,  has  evidently  yet 
to  be  written.  No  hand  but  hers  can  write  it  well. 
Critics  may  anatomize  his  qualities — she  only  can 
paint  his  likeness.  In  proclaiming  his  praise,  ex- 
aggeration in  her  will  be  pardoned  ;  and  in  unveil- 
ing his  faults,  tenderness  may  be  expected  from 
her ;  ahe  alone,  we  believe,  after  all,  fully  under- 
stands him ;  she  alone  fully  knows  the  particulars 
of  his  outer  and  innec  history ;  and  we  hope  and 


believe  that  her  biograf^y  will  be  a  monument  to 
his  memory,  as  lasting  as  the  Eogaaeaa  hUls ;  and 
her  lament  over  his  loss  as  sweet  as  the  everlasting 
dirge,  sung  in  their  "  late  remone  of  love,"  by  ths 
waters  of  the  Italian  sea. 


From  Cbtmbtn*  JovumL 
SCHOOL  OF    INDUSTRY  FOB   THUGS. 

Some  years  ago  we  gave  our  readers  a  aketok 
of  the  race  of  hereditary  robbers  and  murderers  in 
India  called  Thugs ;  and  we  have  now  the  task,  as 
strange  as  it  is  pleasing,  of  describing  a  series  of 
measures  by  which,  in  the  part  of  the  country  where 
the  experiment  has  been  tried,  these  preternatural 
monsters  have  been  already  converted  into  quiet  aod 
useful  citiaens.  We  are  enabled  to  do  this  by  the 
kindness  of  a  stranfler  who  dates  in  July  last  from 
Jubbulpoor,  in  the  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  territory. 
He  describes  himself  as  "  a  poor  uneducated  man, 
but  one  interested  in  his  fallow-beings;"  and  he 
addresses  himself  to  this  journal  in  gratitude  for  its 
efibrts  in  the  cause  of  human  ameliontion,  and  tnm 
hia  desire  to  take  advantage  of  a  circulation  whioh 
is  not  confined  to  one  country,  or  one  benuspbera, 
in  giving  publicity  to  some  important  aoggestioos. 
He  begms  his  communication  by  referring  to  our 
account  of  the  Dundee  School  of  Industry  in  Blareh 
last,  a  perusal  of  which  led  him  to  suppose  that  we 
should  be  glad  to  have  a  sketch  of  a  similar  estab- 
lishment in  India,  whose  objects  are  not  pilferMB 
and  beffgars,  but  outlaws  of  nature  as  well  aa  of 
man,  who  inherited  from  their  ancestors,  as  their 
sole  fortune  and  profession  in  the  worU,  the  trade 
of  assassination ! 

Jubbulpoor,  we  may  premise,  is  a  town  of  about 
5N),000  inhabitants,  and  somewhat  remarkable,  even 
in  India,  for  ignorance  and  auperstition.  Its  neigh- 
borhood was  specially  infested  with  Thuga  and  poi- 
soners, and  its  citizens,  to  a  roan,  were — and  most 
of  them  are  still— devout  believers  in  the  grossest 
species  of  sorcery.  We  mention  this  to  show  that 
the  singular  school  of  industry  we  are  to  describe 
set  out  with  no  peculiar  advantages  of  locality. 

The  grand  difilculiy  that  was  at  first  found  in  the 
suppression  of  Thuggee,  aroee  from  the  vast  extent 
of  tne  territory  it  pervaded,  and  the  want  of  local 
courta  for  the  special  cognisanoe  of  that  gigantic 
crime.  Such  tribunala  were  at  length  formed  ra  the 
capital  cities  of  various  native  princes,  with  our  res- 
idents  for  their  jud^ ;  while  at  Jubbulpoor,  Cofo- 
nel  Sleeman  established  himself,  in  1636,  as  chief 
superintendent  of  the  whole.  Thanks  to  the  energy 
of  this  meritorious  officer,  murder  was  now  no 
longer  permitted  to  traverse  the  country  unchecked. 
Upwuds  of  a  thousand  Thug  families  were  appre- 
hoided,  and  sent  in  to  Jubbulpoor  for  trial ;  and  as 
everything  is  on  a  great  scale  in  India,  it  was  no 
uncommon  thing  to  see  in  a  single  rooming  fifteen, 
twenty,  even  twenty-five,  of  theM  wretches  swing- 
ing upon  the  gallows.  The  consequence  of  this 
virtually  humane  severity  was,  that  the  whole  race 
was  seized  with  a  panic ;  the  gangs  separated  and 
fled ;  their  individual  membere,  of  course,  found 
their  occupation  gone ;  and  in  a  space  of  time  won- 
derfully short,  a  system  that  bad  been  for  hundreds 
of  years  rooted  in  habit  and  religion  was  broken  up 
and  destroyed. 

But  all  the  convicts  could  not  be  hanged,  and 

many  were  found  useful  as  approvers  in  obtaining 

the  conviction  of  the  rest,  as  they  were  captured 

from  time  to  time.    Of  these  there  had  collected 
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at  Jabbnlpoor,  in  the  yetr  1837, 450  men  with  their 
wives  ana  families,  who  Tesided  doriag  the  day  in 
a  walled  village  in  the  neighborhood  built  on  pur- 
pose for  their  reception,  while  at  night  the  men 
were  locked  np  in  the  jails  of  the  town.  Eseh 
family,  aooordmg  to  siie,  received  from  four  to 
eight  shillings  a  month  for  its  support ;  but  as  the 
mouths  increased  in  number,  this  grew  more  and 
more  inadequate,  and  the  children  were  sent  out  by 
their  parents  to  work,  beg,  pilfer,  or  forage  for 
themselves  in  any  way  they  thought  proper.  Col- 
onel Sleeman  saw  that  this  system  could  not  go  on. 
As  the  children  grew  np,  their  wants  would  be 
greater,  and  their  will  stronger,  and  the  convict 
village  would  turn  out  to  be  a  nursery  of  crime. 
Under  these  droumstanoes,  he  suggMted  to  his 
able  and  enerffetic  assistant,  Lieutenant  Brown,  the 
necessity  of  their  attempting  to  introduce  habits  of 
industry  among  the  convicts  and  thenr  families. 

Lieutenant  Brown  set  to  work  with  his  custom- 
ary alacrity,  and  erected  a  few  sheds  near  his  own 
house,  where  he  induced  about  two  hundred  of  the 
approvers  themselves  to  repair,  for  the  purpose  of 
working  at  some  common  manufacture.  These 
men,  however,  had  never  in  thenr  lives  tried  thenr 
hands  at  anything  but  murder,  and  such  work  as 
they  were  now  set  to  did  not  come  kindly  to  them. 
Their  reward  was  to  be  the  profit  on  the  articles 
manufactured ;  but  the  manufacture  was  so  bad, 
and  the  profit,  in  consequence,  so  small,  that  the 
laborers  became  firat  discontented,  then  disgusted, 
and  then  enraged,  at  their  having  condescended  to 
anything  at  once  so  mean  and  unprofitable  as  reg- 
ular industry.  One  day,  in  order  to  make  an  end 
of  the  business,  they  set  fire  to  the  whole  plant, 
and  burned  it  to  the  ground.  Here  they  had  reck- 
oned, however,  without  their  host.  Lieutenant 
Brown;  for  the  circumstance  only  made  him  the 
more  determined  and  peremptory.  He  turned  out 
the  whole  village  morning  and  evening  for  six 
hours,  to  make  bricks  sufficient  for  a  shed  eighty 
feet  by  forty ;  and  having  completed  the  building, 
he  borrowed  J^50  from  the  government  to  roof  it 
in.  The  lieutenant  himself,  however,  had  to  attend 
to  his  magisterial  and  other  duties  from  ten  till  five 
o*ck>ck ;  and  the  native  guards  were  useless  in  su- 
perintendence, as  they  stood  in  the  most  abject  awe 
of  their  desperate  prisoners,  and  idlowed  them  to 
work  or  play  just  as  they  pleased.  He  applied, 
therefore,  for  an  overseer,  and  obtained,  in  1840, 
the  services  of  a  Mr.  Williams,  a  daring  and  inde- 
fttigable  officer,  who  kept  four  hundred  deperadoes 
at  work  from  seven  A.  M.  till  five  P.  M.,  thrashing 
with  his  own  hands  the  idle  and  refractory.  Under 
this  discipline,  the  convicts  were  able  in  two  years 
to  spin  hemp,  weave  common  carpeting,  make 
coarse  towels,  door^mats,  &c.,  all  of  which  were 
sold  at  Jubbulpoor  and  the  surrounding  stations. 

It  was  now  considered  advisable  to  make  an  at- 
tempt with  the  children ;  and  the  approvers  were 
informed  that  all  who  chose  might  bring  their  sons 
to  the  factory,  who  would  be  taught  a  trade,  and 
receive  a  monthly  stipend.  Not  one  appeared.  It 
was  the  idea  of  the  parents  that  the  real  object  of 
the  government  was  to  make  their  children  Chris- 
tians ;  and  although  they,  the  prisoners,  must  work 
under  compulsion,  they  were  determined  to  place 
their  ofl&pring,  who  were  free,  under  no  such  sus- 
picious subjection.  Mr.  Williams  at  lenoth  ofiTered, 
as  a  premium  to  such  parents  as  shoiUd  comply, 
the  privilege  of  sleeping  in  the  village,  instead  of 
being  locked  op  in  the  jail  at  night ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  twenty  boys  appeared  at  the  fac- 
tory the  next  morning,  and  one  hundred  more 


within  a  week.  The  latter,  however,  were  re- 
jected ;  for  Mr.  Wflliams  bad  become  aneasy  at 
the  idea  of  leaving  so  many  desperate  men  toffether 
in  a  village  guarded  by  only  four  sentries.  It  was 
necessary  to  proceed  by  degrees,  and  let  the  ci- 
devant  Thuffs  feel  their  way  to  the  comparative 
freedom  of  the  i^Iage. 

The  first  twenty  boys  were  taught  the  mannfac- 
ture  of  Brussels  carpeting  by  an  expert  weaver 
from  Mimpore,  and  in  three  months  were  able  to 
go  on  without  their  master.  Another  soore  of  bo3r8 
were  then  admitted ;  and  in  six  months  there-were 
in  all  fifty  boys,  under  ten  years  of  age,  busily  em- 
ployed in  carpet-weaving.  But  although  such  a 
luxtnry  as  Brussels  carpets  might  employ  fiAy  boys 
even  m  India,  it  could  not  aflfonl  occupation  for  hun- 
dreds ;  the  overseer,  therefore,  constructed  another 
shed  similar  to  the  one  built  by  Ueutenant  Brown, 
and  set  more  approvers  and  boys  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  eotton  Cloth.  And  cotton  doth  they  did 
manufacture  to  a  condderable  extent ;  but,  unluck- 
ily, when  they  came  to  sell  it,  they  fbund  the  long 
cloths  of  another  hemisphere  ofilbied  in  the  basaar 
at  two  shillings  for  six  yards,  while  for  the  same 
money  they  could  not  afford  more  than  seven  of 
their  own,  as  coarse  as  dowlas.  This  now,  of 
course,  remained  unsalable.  "  Read  this,  men  of 
Manchester!"  says  our  correspondent.  <*In  the 
valley  of  the  Nerbudda,  where  cotton  is  cheaper 
than  in  any  part  of  India,  and  where  labor  is  the 
cheapest  in  the  world— being  six  shillings  a  month 
for  weavers  who  will  work  with  an  Indian  loom 
twdve  hours  a  day—in  that  valley  you  can  sell 
cheaper  cloth  than  is  produced  at  our  very  doors, 
although,  to  say  nothing  of  the  sea  voyage  of  so 
many  thousand  miles,  yon  have  to  bring  your  man- 
ufacture 800  miles  inland,  and  pay  duty  on  it  four 
times  af\er  it  has  left  CakutU !'' 

What  was  to  be  done!  The  cloth  must  be  used 
— the  work  must  go  on.  It  was  suggested  by  the 
overseer  to  turn  the  stnflT  into  tents ;  and  although 
these  had  hitherto  been  supposed  to  require  expert 
workmen,  no  one  now  saw  a  difficulty  in  teaching 
the  Thugs  anything.  Expert  workmen  wei^  brought 
from  Futtyghur ;  and  in  twdve  months,  100  people 
were  employed  in  making  tents,  stamping  the  chintzes 
for  lining,  turning  the  poles,  making  carpets,  rones, 
and  a  score  of  other  articles  indispensable  for  a  Sen- 
gal  tent.  From  the  year  |840  to  18i47,  this  estab- 
lishment has  increased  tenfbld ;  it  has  now  upwsrds 
of  twenty  large  workshops,  built  in  good  style  by  the 
Thugs  themselves ;  and  among  the  hands  are  150 
boys,  most  of  whom  earn  more  than  ordinary  work- 
men in  the  town.  The  original  450  murderers  by 
birth  and  profession  who  have  thus  been  brought 
into  habits  of  industry,  are  represented  as  exhibit- 
ing every  appearance  of  contentment  and  comfort ; 
thdr  children  are  growing  up  resnecuble  members 
of  the  new  form  of  society  of  which  they  are  a  part ; 
their  wives  keep  their  houses  and  village  dean,  and 
add  to  the  family  funds  by  spinning  thread  at  their 
leisure  hours,  which  is  purchased  at  the  foctory. 
The  wages  paid  to  them  average  £S0  a  month ; 
and  the  goods  sold  exceed  £900  a  month.  In  fine, 
the  paltry  outlay  of  the  ^emment  has  been  already 
returned,  and  the  establishment  supports  itself. 

We  have  but  one  more  trait  to  aad  to  this  cheer- 
ing picture.  The  question  is  no  longer  bow  to 
induce  the  attendance  of  the  children  at  the  factory ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  advantages  derivable  from 
permission  to  do  so  are  so  manifest,  that  the  super- 
mtendent  is  able  to  make  a  condition  with  their 
parents.  The  condition  is,  that  the  children  attend 
a  sdiool  provided  for  them,  and  lesm  to  read  an4 
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write  befofe  being  admitted  to  work!  Notwith- 
Bttnding  all  this  growing  proeperity,  our  readers 
will  be  snrprised  to  hear  that  Mr.  Williams  has  as 
yet  no  assistant  bat  a  single  native  clerk  to  keep 
the  aeoounts  of  the  establishment.  This  would  be 
ioorediUe  to  those  who  are  not  aware  of  the  wild 
extraTagance  of  the  company  in  matters  of  show 
and  bloodshed,  and  the  miserable  per  oentage  on 
their  princely  reyenue  which  they  devote  to  the 
purposes  of  education  and  national  progress.  There 
are  various  persons  in  this  country,  however,  who 
have  an  opportunity,  as  our  correspondent  suggests, 
of  assisting  the  solitary  overseer,  and  in  a  way  per- 
haps oonducive  to  the  gratification  of  their  own 
tastes.  Models,  for  instance,  of  such  simple  ma- 
chines as  would  assist  him  in  his  labors  would  be 
all-important  to  him ;  such  as  a  brick-and-tUe-mak- 
ing  machine,  a  common  windmill,  or  a  warping- 
miU. 

In  the  account  already  referred  to  of  the  Dundee 
School  of  Industry,  we  gave  some  details  of  the 
previous  habits  of  the  objects  of  the  institution ;  but 
a  pietare  of  the  same  kind  in  the  present  case,  be- 
sides bein^  infinitely  more  painful,  wouM  have  no 
oompensatmg  utility,  referring,  as  it  would  do,  to 
a  state  of  society  so  vridely  different  from  our  own. 
sun,  with  reference  to  the  above  history  of  their 
reform,  we  must  say  enough  to  dispossess  our  read- 
ers of  the  idea,  if  any  of  Uiem  have  formed  it,  that 
the  Thugs  were  mere  ignorant  and  brutal  wretches, 
who  rauraered  from  an  innate  ferocity  of  character. 
On  the  contrary,  their  worst  crimes  were  tinged 
with  a  sort  of  wild  feeling  of  religion.  In  the  es- 
tablishment at  JubbulpooT  they  are  never  unwilling 
to  relate  their  adventures,  asserting  that  they  were 
themselves  but  blind  instruments  of  a  higher  power, 
sent  into  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  punishing 
such  objects  of  divine  wrath  as  were  delivered  into 
their  hands.    Our  correspondent  states  that  the  ap- 

S rovers  in  question  were  supposed  to  have  rour- 
ered,  collectively,  35,000  persons  by  strangulation ; 
but  he  must  mean,  we  presume,  that  this  was  the 
number  of  the  victims  of  the  gangs  to  which  these 
individuals  belonged.  The  patience,  perseverance, 
and  inffennity  they  are  now  exercising  in  the  arts 
of  civiiiied  life,  receive  a  remarkable  illustration 
from  the  following  anecdote  related  by  Colonel 
Sleeroan  himself:— 

"  A  stout  Mogul  ofllcer,  of  noble  bearing  and 
singularly  handsome  countenance,  on  his  way  from 
the  Punjaub  to  Oude,  crossed  the  Ganges  at  Gur- 
muktesur  Ghat,  near  Meeruth,  to  pass  through 
Moradabad  and  Bareilly.  He  was  mounted  on  a 
5ne  Turkee  horse,  and  attended  by  his  khidmutgar 
(butler)  and  ^room.  Soon  af^er  crossing  the  river, 
he  fell  in  with  a  small  party  of  well-dressed  and 
modest-looking  men,  going  the  same  road.  They 
accosted  him  4n  a  respectful  manner,  and  attempted 
to  enter  into  conversation  with  him.  He  had  heard 
of  Thugs,  and  told  them  to  be  oC  They  smiled  at 
his  idle  suspiek>ns,  and  tried  to  remove  them  ;  but 
all  in  vain :  the  Mogul  was  determined :  they  saw 
his  nostrils  swelling  with  indignation,  took  their 
leave,  and  Mbwed  slowly.  The  next  morning  he 
overtook  the  same  number  of  men,  but  of  a  different 
appMrance,  all  'Mussulmans.  They  accosted  him 
in  the  same  respectful  manner ;  talked  of  the  dan- 
ger of  the  road,  and  the  necessity  of  their  keepinff 
together,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  protection  of 
any  mounted  gentleman  that  happened  to  be  going 
the  same  way.  The  Mogul  officer  said  not  a  woiS 
in  reply,  resolved  to  have  no  companions  on  the 
road.  They  persisted  :  his  nostrils  began  again  to 
•well,  and  patting  his  hand  to  his  sword,  1^  bade 
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them  all  be  oflT,  or  he  would  have  their  heads  from 
their  shoulders.  He  had  a  bow  and  ouiver  foil  of 
arrovirs  over  his  shoulders,  a  brace  of  loaded  pistols 
in  his  waistbelt,  and  a  sword  by  his  side,  and  was 
altogether  a  very  formidable-looking  cavalier.  In 
the  evening,  another  party,  that  liidged  in  the  same 
surae,  became  very  mtimate  with  the  butler  and 
groom.  They  were  going  the  same  road ;  and  as 
the  Mogul  overtook  tl^  in  the  morning,  they  made 
thehr  bows  respectfully,  and  began  to  enter  into 
conversation  with  their  two  friends  the  groom  and 
the  butler,  who  were  coming  up  behind.  The  Mo- 
gul's nostrils  began  again  to  swell,  and  be  bade  the 
stranffers  be  off.  The  groom  and  butler  inter- 
ceded;  for  their  master  was  a  grave,  sedate  man, 
and  tbey  wanted  companions.  AH  would  not  do ; 
and  the  strangers  fell  in  the  rear.  The  next  day, 
when  they  hid  got  to  the  middle  of  an  extensive 
and  uninhabited  plain,  the  Mogul  in  advance,  and 
his  two  servants  a  few  hundred  yards  behind,  he 
came  up  to  a  party  of  six  poor  Mussulmans  sitting 
weepinff  by  the  side  of  a  dead  companion.  They 
were  soldiers  from  Lahore,  on  their  way  to  Lock- 
now,  worn  down  bv  fatigue,  in  their  anxiety  to  see 
their  wives  and  children  once  more,  aAer  a  long  and 
painful  service.  Their  companion,  the  hope  and 
prop  of  hia  family,  had  sunk  under  the  fatigue,  and 
they  had  made  a  grave  for  him ;  but  they  were 
poor  unlettered  men,  and  unable  to  repeat  the  fu- 
neral service  from  the  holy  Koran :  would  his  high- 
ness but  perform  this  last  office  for  them,  he  would 
no  doubt  find  his  reward  in  this  world  and  the  next. 
The  Mogul  dismounted  ;  the  body  had  been  placed 
in  its  proper  position,  with  its  bead  towards  Mecca. 
A  carpet  was  spread ;  the  Mogul  took  off  his  bow 
and  quiver,  then  his  pistols  and  sword,  and  placed 
them  on  the  ground  near  the  body ;  called  for  wa- 
ter, and  washed  his  feet,  hands,  and  face,  that  he 
might  not  pronounce  the  holy  words  in  an  unclean 
state.  He  then  knelt  down,  and  began  to  repeat 
the  funeral  service  in  a  clear,  loud  voice.  Two  of 
the  poor  sokliers  knelt  by  him,  one  on  each  side,  in 
silence.  The  other  four  went  off  a  few  paces,  to 
beg  that  the  butler  and  groom  would  not  come  so 
near  as  to  interrupt  the  good  Samaritan  at  his  de- 
votions. All  being  ready,  one  of  the  four,  in  a  low 
under-tone  gave  the  $?urRee  (signal ;)  the  handker- 
chief were  thrown  over  their  necks,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  all  three— the  Mogul  and  his  servants* 
were  dead,  and  Iving  in  the  grave  in  the  usual  man- 
ner— the  head  or  one  at  the  feet  of  the  one  below 
him.  Ail  the  parties  they  had  met  on  the  road 
belonged  to  a  ffang  of  Jumaldehee  Thugs,  of  the 
kingdom  of  Oude.  In  despair  of  being  able  to  win 
the  Mogurs  confidence  in  the  usual  way,  and  de- 
termine to  have  the  money  and  jewels  which  they 
knew  he  carried  with  him,  they  had  adopted  this 
plan  of  disarming  him ;  dug  the  grave  by  the  side 
of  the  road,  in  the  open  plain,  and  made  a  handsome 
young  Mussulman  of  the  fwrty  the  dead  soldier. 
The  Mogul  being  a  very  stout  man,  died  almost 
without  a  struggle,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  such, 
and  his  two  servants  made  no  resistance.'* 

In  conclusion,  we  must  permit  ourselves  to  ex- 
press the  pleasure  we  feel  in  having  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  recording  in  these  pages  the  names  of  th4 
individuals  who  have  been  the  proximate  agents  in 
bringing  about  so  happy  a  moral  revolution.  We 
have  strong  hope  that  the  ffood  work  will  spread, 
and  that  the  government  of  India  will  at  length  be 
awakened  more  fully  to  a  sense  of  its  duty,  and 
even  to  a  sense  of  the  glory  it  may  acouire— if 
glory  be  its  object— by  following  up  the  bloodless 
triumphs  of  peace  and  humanity. 
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From  Um  Qoartorly  lUriew. 

1.  (Euvres  de  Fridirick  Grand^Roi  de  PrusMe^ 

Nouvelle  Eldition.  Berlin :  chez  Rodolpbb 
Decker,  Imprimeur  da  Roi,  vols,  i.,  ii.,  et 
iii.     1846. 

2.  Friedrich  der    Grosse:  erne  Lebens-Oeschichte. 

Von  J.  D.  E.  PREU88,  Berlin,  4  Tds.      1833. 

3.  Ufkundenrbuch  xwr  Leben»*Geiciichie,    Von  J. 

D.  K  Preuss,  Berlin,  5  vols.     1834. 

In  a  convocation  held  at  Oxford  on  the  Ifit  of 
July,  1847,  '*  it  was  proposed  and  agreed  that  the 
university  seal  should  be  affixed  to  a  letter  of 
thanks  to  his  majesty  the  Eang  of  Prussia  for  his 
majesty's  gracious  present  of  the  three  first  vol- 
umes  of  a  magnificent  edition  of  the  Works  of 
King  Frederick  the  Great."  We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  good  taste  of  the  royal  donor  will  limit  his 
gift  to  the  earlier  volumes,  which  comprise  such 
writings  as  the  Mlmoires  de  Brandebourg  and 
VHistoire  de  Man  Temps,  Were  his  majesty  to 
send  the  complete  collection,  with  what  feelings 
could  the  reverend  heads  of  houses  be  e^qpected  to 
read — or  with  what  expressions  to  acknowledge 
— the  Omunentaire  Thhlogique  sur  Barbe  BUue^ 
or  the  Ode,  in  the  style  of  Petronius,  on  the  F^nch 
fugitives  aher  Rosbach  !* 

This  new  edition  comes  forth  with  a  splendor 
well  beseeming,  if  not  the  value  of  the  works,  yet 
certainly  the  rank  of  the  author.  No  expense  has 
been  spared  on  the  pi^er  or  the  types ;  and  the 
editor,  Dr.  Preuss,  is  eminently  qualified  for  the 
task  from  his  most  full  and  valuable,  and  on  the 
whole  impartial  and  discriminating,  Life  of  King 
Frederick  which  appeared  in  1832. 

We  shall  not  be  tempted,  however,  by  this 
opportunity  to  enter  into  any  minute  discussion  of 
the  writings  of  the  Prussian  monarch.  On  his 
general  demerits  as  an  author,  the  department  of 
letter-writing  alone  excepted,  his  imperfect  mas- 
tery of  the  French  in  which  he  chose  to  write, 
and  his  peouUar  tediousness  both  in  his  prose  tfnd 
verse,  or  rather  in  his  two  kinds  of  prose,  the 
rhymed  and  unrhymed — we  imagine  that  all  critics 
of  aU  countries  (unless  possibly  his  own)  are  en- 
tirely agreed.  Nor  do  we  propose  to  descant 
either  upon  the  freaks  of  his  youth  or  the  glories 
of  his  wars.  Both  are  sufficiently  well  known — 
the  former  through  his  own  sister,  the  Margravine 
de  Bareith,  and  his  favorite,  Voltaire ; — ^the  latter 
from  the  pages  of  more  than  one  historian.  But 
it  seems  to  us  that  his  system  of  administration  in 
peace  has  by  no  means  received  the  same  degree 
of  attention  as  his  military  exploits.  Nor  are  the 
habits  ef  his  declining  age  so  famUiar  to  us  as 
those  of  his  early  manhood.  It  is  therefore  to 
these — the  life  of  Frederick  public  and  private 
since  the  peace  of  Hubertsburg — that  we  now 
desire  to  apply  ourselves.  For  this  investigation 
the  biography  of  Dr.  Preuss,  with  his  five  volumes 
of  appended  documents,  will  supply  our  best,  though 
by  no  means  our  only,  materials. 

From  the  peace  of  Hubertsburg  in  1763  until 

*  CoDg4  de  PArrote  des  Cerdes  et  dee  Toonelliere, 
CBofies  Poetkamce,  tol.  xv.,  p.  917. 


his  death  in  1786,  FrederiK^  may  be  said  to  have 
enjoyed  uninterrupted  peace.  For  although  a 
declaration  of  war  was  called  forth  by  the  Bavarian 
succession  in  1778,  it  was  merely,  as  be  might 
have  tended  it  in  his  adopted  language,  vne  levie 
de  boudien ;  it  led  scarcely  even  to  a  skirmisk,  &r 
less  to  ^>  battle:  or  a  sie^.  But  these  twenty-three 
years  of  public*  peace  were  to  the  king  hunself 
very  fer  from,  yean  of  repose.  A  sligl^  sketch  of 
his  daily  lile  at  Potsdam  or  Sans  Soud  will  best 
portray  his  unremitting  activity. 

The  value  of  eariiy  hours  had  been  felt  by  Fred- 
erick in  hip  caoqwigns^  especially  when  opposed  to 
indolent  and  luxurious  courtiers  like  the  Prince  de 
Soubise.  "  Je  pense  bien,"  says .  Yokaiie,  30th 
March,' 1759T*(hiB  lis  addressing  Frederick  and 
alluding  to  Soii^bise); — ^*  que  edkd  ^ni  m^  wa  bol- 
tes  a  quatie  heures  du  matin  a  un  grand  avantage 
au  jeu  oontie  oelu!  qui  monte  en  canosse  a  midi." 
These  early  habits  ef  Frederick  were  continued  ia 
his  yeais  of  peace.  In  summer  he  usually  rose  at 
three,  seldom  ever  after  four ;  in  winter  he  was 
scarcely  an  hour  later.  During  the  prime  of  his 
manhood  five  or  six  hours  of  sleep  sufficed  him ; 
but  in  his  old  age  the  term  was  extended  to  seven 
or  eight.  His  ablutions,  when  performed  at  all» 
were  slight  and  few.  While  still  in  the  hands  of 
his  haiiKliesser  he  opened  his  first  padcet  of  letters 
from  Berlin ;  this  packet  contained  only  such  let- 
ters as,  either  by  their  seals  or  by  postpoffice 
notices,  were  known  to  come  firom  Prussian  nobles. 
All  other  letters  of  subjects  not  of  noble  birth  were 
opened  by  some  one  of  the  four  cabinet-secretaries. 
How  would  his  Prussian  majesty,  thus  nice  in 
matters  of  epistolary  etiquette,  have  stared  at  Sir 
Robert  Walpele,  of  whom  it  is  recorded  that, 
whenever  a  batch  of  letters  reached  him  from  the 
country,  that  firom  his  gamekeeper  was  always  the 
first  which  he  perused ! 

The  king  next  proceeded  to  dress  himself,  and 
put  on  his  hat,  which  he  wore  ahnost  constantly 
within  doors,  and  teok  off  only  during  interviews 
with  persons  of  high  birth  and  at  dinner  time. 
His  strict  economy  was  manifest.in  his  dress,  for 
his  uniforms  were  usually  patched  and  thread-bare, 
while  his  boots  firom  age  and  want  of  blacking 
appeared  of  a  tawny  red.  Two  of  the  cabinet- 
secretaries  now  laid  before  him  extracts  of  the 
letters  which  they  had  opened,  together  with  vari- 
ous petitions  and  memoriids.  The  adjutant  of  the 
royal  guard  brought  a  report  of  all  strangers  who 
had  either  arrived  at  or  departed  from  Potsdam  the 
day  before,  A  dmilar  report  as  to  Berlin  had 
already  reached  the  king,  indosed  in  the  first 
packet  of  letters.  Next  came  the  adjutant-gen- 
eral, with  whom  Frederick  was  wont  day  by  day 
to  discuss  and  decide  all  the  afiairs  of  the  army. 

Having  despatched  these  afilairs,  Frederick 
passed  into  his  writing-room,  where  he  began  by 
drinking  off  several  glasses  of  cold  water  flavored 
with  fennel-leaves,  and  employed  himsdf  with 
replies  to  his  letters  and  notes  on  his  memorials. 
At  intervals  he  used  to  sip  several  cups  of  oofifee, 
which,  m  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  lifi),  weie 
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always  mingled  with  muatard.  Not  unfteqneDtly, 
also,  he  indulged  in  a  little  fruit  which  atood 
ready  on  the  aide-table ;  of  atone-fruit,  above  all, 
he  was  paaaionately  fond.  Paraimonioua  as  he 
seemed  on  most  occaaiona,  he  would  buy  the  ear- 
liest forced  cherries  in  the  months  of  December 
and  January  for  hia  private  eatbg  at  the  rate  of 
two  doUara  each. 

It  was  the  object  of  Frederick  in  this,  aa  in 
other  mattera,  to  bring  forward  hidden  merit.  In 
a  remote  district  an  avenue  of  cherry-trees  led,  and 
atill  leada,  from  the  village  of  Helmsdorf  to  the 
viUage  of  Heiligenthal.  It  excited  little  notice 
until  Frederick,  on  one  of  his  journeys,  having 
tasted  the  fruit,  was  struck  with  its  peculiar  rich- 
ness of  flavor ;  and  gave  orders  that  some  basket- 
f uls  of  it  should  be  sent  every  summer  to  Pots- 
dam. 

While  stin  in  his  writing-room  Frederick  aUo  wed 
lumself  daily  half  an  hour's  relaxation  with  his 
ilnte.  But  even  this  short  relaxation  was  by  no 
means  lost  time  so  ftr  aa  business  was  concerned. 
He  once  said  to  d' Alembert  that  during  his  musical 
exercises  he  was  accustomed  to  turn  over  in  his 
mind  his  affiiirs  of  state,  and  that  aeveral  of  his 
happiest  thoughts  for  their  administration  had 
occurred  to  him  at  those  times. 

Between  eight  and  ten  o'clock  the  king  received 
the  cabinet  secretaries  separately,  and  gave  them 
hia  instructions.  These  men,  though  inferior  both 
in  rank  and  aalary,  were  the  chief  instruments  of 
his  sovereign  will :  for  it  is  not  the  least  among 
the  aingularities  of  his  government,  that  only  by 
exception,  and  on  special  occasions,  did  Frederick 
ever  see  his  own  ministers.  It  waa  in  writing 
that  they  sent  him  their  reports — ^it  was  in  writing 
that  be  sent  them  his  ooomiands. 

AfWr  the  oabinei-secretariea  had  been  de- 
apatohed,  the  oocupationa  of  Frederick  until  dinner 
were  not  ao  uniformly  fixed  as  the  preceding. 
Sometimes  he  attended  the  review  of  his  guards  at 
eleven ;  sometimes  took  a  ride,  sometimes  a  walk, 
sometimes  read  aloud  to  himaelf,  and  sometimes 
granted  audiences.  In  these — at  least  with  re- 
spect to  his  own  subjects  who  were  not  of  noble 
birth,  nor  admitted  to  his  £uniliar  intercourse — no 
eastern  sultan  ever  maintained  more  haughty 
state.  We  have  now  lying  before  us  two  reports 
of  interviews,  as  printed  in  the  appendix  to  one  of 
Dr.  Preuss'  volumes;  the  one  from  a  preaident 
of  the  Chambre  des  Damaines  at  Cleves,  the  other 
from  his  colleague,  a  second  president  at  Aurich ; 
and  it  appears  incidentally  that  although  both  of 
them  purted  from  the  king  with  full  assurances  of 
his  approbation  and  fkvor,  they  were  not  admitted 
to  kiss  his  hand,  but  only  his  coat ! 

But  whatever  might  be  the  previoua  occupa- 
tions, as  the  clock  struck  noon  Frederick  sat  down 
to  dinner.  In  his  youth  twelve  had  been  the  din- 
ner-hour for  aH  classes  at  Berlin ;  nay,  his  ances- 
tor the  great  elector  had  always  dined  at  eleven. 
But  before  the  dose  of  Frederick'a  reign  the  peo- 
ple of  ftshion  gradually  extended  the  hour  till 
two ;  and  ever  ainoe  at  Beriin,  as  elsewhere,  it 


has  become  later  and  later.  Well  may  a  French 
novelist  of  our  own  time  exclaim,  "  Toua  lea  joura 
on  dine  plus  tard ;  incossimmont  on  ne  dinera  plus 
dutout!" 

Since  the  dose  of  the  Seven  Tears'  War  Fred- 
erick had  renounced  suppers,  and  dinner  became 
with  him,  as  with  Prince  Talleyrand,  his  aingle 
daily  meal.  The  king  was  a  gourmand  of  the 
first  water  ;  and  had  he  survived  till  1809,  would 
no  doubt  have  received  the  honorary  presidency  of 
the  Jvry  Digustateur  ;  or  the  dedication  of  Grimod 
de  la  Reyniere's  "  Almanach,"  preferably  even  to 
the  aeoond  consul  Cambac^r^.  The  bill  of  fioe 
was  daily  laid  before  his  majesty,  comprising  not 
merely  a  list  of  the  dishes,  but  the  name  of  the 
cook  by  whom  each  dish  was  to  be  dressed ;  and 
these  bills  of  fore  were  always  well  considered, 
and  often  corrected  and  amended  by  the  royal 
hand.  Sometimea,  when  they  gave  promise  of 
some  novel  experiment  or  favorite  dainty — as 
polentas  and  eel-pies — the  king,  in  his  eagerness, 
would  order  the  dinner  to  be  brought  in  ten  or 
twelve  minutes  eariier  than  the  appointed  hour. 
Afier  dinner  he  used  to  mark  with  a  cross  the 
namea  of  those  dishes  which  had  afibrded  him  par- 
ticular pleasure.  Of  wine  he  drank  aparingly ; 
his  favorite  vintage  being  from  the  banks  of  the 
Dordogne,  and  in  general  diluted  with  water. 

The  Idng'a  meals,  however,  were  highly  social 
as  well  as  gastronomic.  He  frequently  invited 
guests  in  numbers  varying  from  seven  to  ten,  and 
entertained  ihem  with  a  varied  and  never-failing 
flow  of  conversation.  There  was  no  limitation  aa 
to  rank  in  those  whom  he  invited,  nor  any  arro- 
gance of  royalty  in  his  behavior  towards  them ; 
but  they  snared  unmercifully  from  his  wit,  or  as 
his  butts,  for  he  especially  delighted  in  such  jests 
as  were  most  likely  to  give  pain.  Thua,  then, 
came  hia  guests,  half  pleased  and  half  afraid : — 


**  In  qocnrum  facie 
Pallor 


magnvque  sedebat 


Politics,  religion,  and  history,  with  anecdotes  of 
court  and  war,  jocular  and  aerious,  were  his  favor- 
ite topics,  and  were  always  treated  with  entire 
freedom  and  unreserve.  When  the  guests  amused 
him,  or  when  the  conversation  took  a  more  than 
usually  interesting  torn,  the  sitting  was  sometimes 
protracted  from  noon  till  past  four  o'dock;  in 
general,  however,  it  ended  much  sooner. 

On  rising  from  table  Frederick  aUowed  himadf 
another  half  hour  with  his  flute ;  after  which  the 
cabinet^secretaries  brought  in  the  letters  which  he 
had  directed  or  dictated,  and  which  now  came 
before  him  again  transcribed  and  ready  for  his 
signature.  It  was  not  unusual  for  the  king  when 
aigning  to  enforce  the  object  of  the  letter  by  adding 
to  it  a  few  dear  sharp  Worda.  Many  of  these 
postscripts  are  stOl  preserved;  Thus,  when  he 
replied  to  an  application  for  money,  there  are 
aometimes  found  appended  in  the  royal  handwriting 
such  phrases  as, "  I  cannot  give  a  single  ^nojdb«ii," 
or  "  I  am  now  aa  poor  aa  Job."  Thua,  when  the 
cdebrated  amger  Madame  Mara  aent  him  a  long 
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agaiiMt  some  intended  arrangements  at 
the  opera,  the  king't  postacript  ia — "Elle  est 
pay^  pour  ohauter  et  non  pas  ^crire.'**  Thus, 
again,  when  a  Teteran  general  had  asked  permis- 
sion to  retire,  the  official  answer  hids  him  recon- 
sider lus  request,  and  there  foUovn^numu  propria^ 
the  significant  remark — *^  The  hens  that  will  not 

lay  I  will  not  feed  !*'t 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  curious  of  all  is  the  fol- 
lowbg  in  five  words  to  Baron  Amim,  in  which 
five  words  it  will  he  seen  that  three  hmguages  are 
hlended,  and  each  of  the  three  incorrectly: — 
**  Seriptus  est  scriptus ;  nicht  raisoniren.'t 

In  some,  though  not  numerous,  eases  the  post- 
script seems  to  us  utterly  at  Yariance  with  the  let- 
ter. Thus  when  Colonel  Philip  Yon  Borcke 
wished  to  retire  from  the  army  and  to  Uto  on  his 
estates  in  Pomerania,  the  king  (May  80,  1786) 
deaired  a  letter  to  be  drawn  out  for  his  royal  sig- 
nature, stating  *'  that  the  said  colonel  has  been 
always  found  frithful,  braTe,  and  irreproachable  in 
times  of  war,  and  that  his  majesty  has  been  con- 
stantly satisfied  with  him ;"  but  in  signing  this 
document  the  king  added  with  hia  own  hand  some 
German  words  to  the  following  efiiect : — ^'Aixkied 
for  a  Prussian  who  will  not  serve,  and  one  ought 
therefore  to  thank  God  that  one  gets  rid  of  him." 
Surely,  whatever  satisfaction  <nr  advantage  the  let- 
ter might  be  intended  to  confer  must  have  been 
turned  into  the  very  opposite  by  such  an  addition. 

When  this  correspondence  was  completed,  the 
king  sometimes  took  a  walk — out  of  doors  if  the 
weather  was  fine,  or  through  his  saloons  if  it 
rained.  Sometimes  he  conversed  with  his  Mend 
Ckilonel  Goichard,  whom  he  had  by  patent  new- 
named  Quintua  Icilius,  or  some  other  stafi^offioer  ; 
sometimes  he  received  the  artists  who  had  exe- 
cuted his  commissions,  or  who  brought  him  their 
works  to  view.  But  whenever  his  leisure  served, 
the  hours  between  four  and  six,  or  what  remained 
of  them,  were  devoted  to  his  literary  labors.  It 
was  during  this  interval  that  he  composed  nearly 
an  the  volumes  in  prose  and  verse  which  are  now 
to  be  reprinted.  Numerous,  indeed,  they  are. 
As  Voltaire  sa^s  of  him  and  to  him,  (March  S4, 
1773,)  *'I1  a  fait  plus  de  livres  qu'ancun  des 
prinoes  conteraporains  n*a  fkit  de  bUtards !" 

It  is  very  remarkable,  however,  and  not  easily 
explained,  that  though  Frederick  practised  author- 
ship for  almost  half  a  century — tliough  every  day 
he  was  reading  and  writing  German  for  business 
and  French  for  pleasure — ^yet  he  never  in  any 
degree  mastered  the  spelling  of  either  language. 
To  the  last  we  find  the  strangest  errors  even  in  the 
most  common  words.  Thus  he  writes  winter 
UTBao,  old  Tuv,  flesh  cbbr,  actress  acotkissi, 
and  the  word  which  in  private  life  he  moal  dis- 
liked, PETKR. 

It  is  also  singular  that  op  to  the  close  of  Blay, 
1737,   his  majesty  always  signed   his  name  in 

•  Jans  80,  1776. 

tTo  General  Yon  Lax-Dehneo,  January  8,  1773. 
Two  days  after  the  king  (acoofding  to  hit  hint)  granted 
the  general  hit  retirement,  but  refiued  him  bit  pension. 

I  Oet  »,  1776— I7rlnoMiM-^ue^  vol.  tii.,  p.  196. 


French  according  to  the  usual  manner,  Ftederie, 
but  ever  afterwards  Federic. 

Ftom  six  till  seven  o'clock  the  king  had 
usually  a  small  concert,  in  which  only  musiciaas 
or  a  few  amateurs  of  the  highest  rank  were 
admitted,  and  in  which  he  himself  played  the 
flute.  By  long  practice  he  had  acquired  excellent 
skill  with  that  instrument.  In  his  very  last  years, 
however,  the  decay  of  hb  front  teeth  deprived  him 
of  this  daily  reereation.  Thus  losing  the  power 
to  execute,  he  lost  also  the  wish  to  hear,  musw ; 
and  firom  that  time  forward  he  seldom  appeared  at 
any  concert. 

During  Frederick's  earlier  years  his  suppers 
had  become  justly  renowned  ftom  the  wit  of  the 
guests  whom  he  there  gathered  round  him,  and 
from  his  own.  Voltaire  thus  alludes  to  th«n  in 
a  sketch  at  that  period  of  his  royal  patron's  daily 
Hfe:— 

*<  11  est  grand  Roi  tout  le  matb, 
Aprds  dtner  grand  toivain. 
Tout  le  jour  phflosophe  humain, 
£t  le  soir  convive  divin  ; 
Cost  un  assex  joli  destin  :— 
Pmsse-t-il  n*avoir  point  de  fin !" 

But  when,  after  1763,  the  king  discontinued  his 
suppers,  the  vend  thus  left  in  his  evenings  was 
soppbed  by  still  frequently  receiving  a  drole  of 
distinguished  men,  as  some  of  his  generals,  the 
Marquis  d'Argens,  Lord  Marischal  and  Lucchesini. 
His  usual  plan  was  to  begin  by  reading  aloud  to 
them  a  passage  from  some  book,  which  served  as 
a  kind  of  text  for  the  lively  conversation  which 
ensued.  During  the  rest  of  the  evening,  or  for 
the  whole  of  it  when  uot  visitors  came,  the  king 
was  read  to  by  one  or  more  Ucteurs^  selecting 
either  original  French  works  or  translations  into 
French  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  At  about 
nine  o*ck)ck  he  went  to  bed. 

Such  was  the  daily  life  of  Frederick;  alifenot 
at  all  varied  on  Sundays  or  other  holydays,  but 
diversified  by  annual  reviews  of  his  troops  and 
journeys  to  his  provinces.  From  his  alternate  toils 
in  the  field  and  labors  in  the  administiation,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  he  had  in  truth  an  iron 
frame ;  on  the  contrary,  however,  his  health  from 
his  childhood  was  delicate  and  variable.  But  the 
want  of  bodily  strength  was  well  supplied  by  his 
ardent  and  indomitable  soul.  The  foUowing  are 
hia  own  expressions  in  a  letter  to  Voltaire  of  tin 
7th  September,  1776 : — 

"  Quant  k  ma  m^thode  de  ne  me  point  meager, 
elle  est  tonjoure  la  m&ne.  Plus  on  se  soigne  el 
plus  le  corps  devient  driest  et  fidble.  Mon  metier 
veut  du  travail  etde  Taction :  il  faat  que  moo  corps 
et  mon  esprit  se  plient  k  leur  devoir.  II  n'est  paa 
n^cessaire  que  je  vive,  mais  bien  que  j^ajrisse.  Je 
m*en  suis  toujonrs  bien  trouv^.  Cependant  je  na 
prescris  cette  m^thode  k  personne,  et  me  contente 
de  la  suivre.** 

It  maybe  observed  that  the  aketch  of  the  king's 
daily  life  makes  no  reference  whatever  to  a  queen 
consort ;  yet  in  1733,  under  his  fhther's  dieUlion, 
Frederick  had  espoused  the  Princess  Elinbeth  of 
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BnuMwick-BeTera,  who  sorviTed  not  only  through 
his  whole  reign  of  almost  half  a  century,  but  even 
for  eleven  years  afterwards,  namely,  till  1797. 
This  princess  was  of  exemplary  character,  filled 
with  admiration  for  the  great  deeds  of  her  husband, 
and  grateful  for  the  slightest  token  of  his  notice  ; 
and  so  benevolent,  that  of  the  41,000  dollars  as- 
signed her  yearly  she  devoted  no  less  than  84,000 
to  purposes  of  charity.  Like  Frederick  she  had  a 
taste  for  literature ;  but,  unlike  him,  loved  to  en- 
courage the  German  rather  than  the  French ;  and, 
unlike  him,  also,  she  was  embued  with  a  deep  and 
fervent,  though  unostentatious,  feeling  of  religion. 
For  some  years  Frederick,  dreading  the  resentment 
of  his  imperious  and  brutal  father,  had  lived  with 
her  on  apparently  good  terms ;  but  on  his  own 
aeoession  to  the  throne  he  allotted  to  her  the 
chatean-of  Sshonhausen  for,  her  sepanrta  residence. 
To  the  end  of  her  life  she  never  even  saw  the  new 
palaces  at  Potsdam.  At  Berlin,  howeves,  during 
winter,  she  had  apartments  in  the  royal  palace ; 
the  Idng  used  to  dine  with  her  in  state  three  or 
four  times  every  year,  and  on  all  occasions  showed 
her,  as  her  character  deserved,  marks  of  his  high 
respect  and  esteem.  But  the  union  had  been, 
fh>m  the  first,  a  constrained  one ;  and  he  had  little 
taste  for  hers,  or  indeed  for  any  female,  society ; 
men  were,  on  all  occasions,  his  diosen  and  favorite 
eompanions. 

There  are  some  points  however,  real  or  alleged, 
in  Frederick's  private  life,  which  we  do  not  wish 
to  discuss  at  large.  We  shall  waive  any  further 
testimony,  and  merely  insert  without  comment  the 
following  extract  from  a  despatch  of  our  own  dis- 
tinguished countryman,  Lord  Mahnesbury,  when 
envoy  at  Berlin : — 

"  At  these  moments  when  he  (Frederick)  lays 
aside  the  monarch  and  indulges  himself  in  every 
kind  of  debauchery,  he  never  suffers  tbe  instruments 
or  partakers  of  these  excesses  to  have  the  smallest 
infiuence  over  him.  Some  few  he  has  rewarded  ; 
discarded  several ;  but  lefi  most  of  them  in  the  same 
situation  he  found  them."* 

The  conduct  of  Frederick,  as  a  master  and  in 
his  household,  cannot  be  held  deserving  of  praise. 
Some  of  his  warmest  admirers,  as  Dr.  Preuss, 
scknowledge  that  he  was  extremely  harsh  towards 
his  servants,  chary  in  wages  or  rewards  to  them  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  liberal  of  sharp  reprooft 
and  of  blows  both  with  his  fist  and  with  his  cane. 
These,  however,  were  their  lighter  punishments ; 
when  their  ofibnces  seemed  more  serious  they  were 
at  once  discarded,  or  sent  to  prison,  or  enlisted  as 
oommon  soldiers.  Thus,  for  instance,  one  valet 
de  chambre  named  Deesen  or  Deiss,  was  thought 
to  have  embezzled  some  money,  and  had  been 
ordered  to  enter  the  army  as  a  drummer,  when,  on 
the  23d  of  July,  1775,  the  unhappy  man  put  a 
pistol  to  his  head,  and  fell  a  corpse  in  Frederick's 
own  ante-chamber.  The  king  was  startled  at  the 
noise,  and  asked  what  had  happened ;  on  being 

^Despatch  to  the  Earl  of  Suflblk,  Berlin,  Blarch  18, 
lf76. 


told,  he  only  remarked,  *'  I  did  not  think  that  tiie 
fellow  had  so  much  courage."* 

Frederick  used  to  show  ecqpedal  anger  and  di^ 
pleasure  whenever  any  man-servant  contracted 
either  matrimony  or  a  less  legitimate  connection 
with  the  other  sex.  The  same  prejudice  subsisted 
against  the  marriages  of  his  ftxniliar  friends  and 
associates,  as  D'Argens,  Qtdntus  IcElius,  and  Le 
Catt.  It  is  said,  however,  that  in  the  last  few 
years  of  Frederick's  life,  and  when  himself  prob- 
ably conscious  of  decay,  he  had  become  in  all 
respects  less  ungracious  and  exacting  to  his  house- 
hold. 

But  although  gusts  and  sallies  of  passion  were 
by  no  means  uncommon  with  Frederick,  we  scarce- 
ly ever  find  them  impel  him  in  the  transaction  of 
state-busineas.  A  few  cases  to  the  contrary  might 
be  gatbeiied  froito  Dp.  P^e^ss^  volume?,  but  should 
be  considered  as  only  exceptions.  Thus,  on  one 
oecasion,  a  young  man,  a  Land-Rath^  in  Branden- 
burg, wrote  to  the  king  to  state  that  a  flight  of 
locusts  had  appeared  in  his  district.  The  king,  in 
his  answer,  expressed  his  disbelief  that  any  of  the 
plagues  of  Egypt  could  have  strayed  so  fu  north. 
Upon  this  the  young  Lond-Rath  sent  to  court  some 
of  the  locusts  in  a  box  with  aii^holes,  which  box 
was  no  sooner  opened  by  Frederick  than  the  locusts 
emerged  and  fiew  about  the  room,  to  his  majesty's 
great  annoyance  and  ire.  He  immediately  de- 
spatched a  cabinet  order,  which  still  exists,  under 
the  date  of  September  37,  1779,  directing  that  in 
Aiture  no  man  shall  be  admitted  a  Land-Bath  with- 
out being  at  least  thnrty-five  years  of  age — his 
majesty,  it  adds,  being  determined  to  have  hence- 
forth no  "children  nor  pert  young  fellows"  in 
office*- [JEtn</4»*  undjunge  fuzse-i^et«e.] 

Another  curious  point  in  Frederick's  private  fifis 
was  his  passion  lor  snuff  and  for  lap-dogs.  Of 
the  fbrm^^  Lord  Malmesbury  {Diaries ^  vol.  i.,  p. 
6)  speaks  as  follows : — 

"  The  king  is  a  great  taker  of  snuff.  I  could  not 
even  get  a  si^ht  of  his  snuff-boxes,  of  which  he  has 
a  most  magnificent  collection.  That  he  carries  is 
of  an  enormous  size ;  and  he  takes  it  not  by  pinches^ 
but  by  bandfuls.  It  is  difficult  to  approach  him 
without  sneeiinff.  They  pretend  that  the  perquisite 
that  comes  to  the  vaiBU  ae  chamhn  from  the  snuff 
they  get  by  drying  his  handkevohie&  is  very  con- 
siderable." 

With  respect  to  his  fbur-footed  fiivorites,  the  king 
had  always  about  him  several  small  English  grey- 
hovnds ;  but  of  these  only  one  was  in  fiivor  at  a 
time,  the  others  being  taken  merely  as  oompanlons 
and  playmates  to  the  fondling.  Thus  the  others 
were  carried  out  at  night  and  brought  in  agahi  in 
the  morning,  while  the  chosen  one  slept  in  his 
majesty's  own  bed,  and  by  day  was  idlowed  a 
special  chair,  well  cushioned,  and  close  at  his  side. 
All  of  them,  however,  had  Ucense  as  they  pleased 
to  jump  over  or  to  sprawl  upon  the  most  costly 
articles  of  furniture ;  and  stuflM  leather  balk,  as 

*  Compare  Preoss,  Lebent-Geschichte,  vol.  i.,  p.  484, 
note,  wito  the  despatch  of  Lord  Bfalmesbury  of  July  29^ 
1776,  gi?iiig  a  miloer  version  of  the  kiag't  t^lj. 
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plaything*  ftnr  iktm,  were  pionded  in  the  MTeral 
aptrtmento.  Even  daring  his  campaigns  Fied- 
eriok  went  attended  by  these  canine  oompanions. 
Thus,  on  the  8th  of  Deeember,  1760,  when  the 
Marquis  d^Argens  entered  the  king's  qnarters  at 
Leipsic,  he  found  Frederick  seated  on  the  Hoor 
with  the  dogs  around,  and  a  dish  of  fricasseed 
chicken  before  him,  out  of  which  his  majesty  with 
a  stick  was  pushing  the  most  dainty  mocsels  to  his 
fsYorite.  As  these  greyhounds  died  they  were 
buried  on  the  terraee  6f  Sans  Souei,  with  the  name 
of  each  on  a  gravestone ;  and  Frederick  in  his  will 
expressed  his  desire  that  his  own  remains  might 
be  interred  by  their  sidet — a  parting  token  of  his 
attachment  to  them  and  of  his  contempt  for  man- 
kind !  On  this  point,  however,  his  wishes  have 
not  been  complied  with. 

Of  fine  hors^,  also,  Frederick,  like  most  emi- 
nent commanders,  was  fond.  Several  chargers 
which  he  rode  were  killed  or  wounded  under  him 
during  his  wars.  Many  of  them  bore  the  names 
of  celebrated  and  contemporary  ministers,  as  Choi- 
seul,  Bruhl,  Kaunitz,  Pitt,  and  Bute,  not  as  being 
gifts  from  these  statesmen,  but  as  a  compUment  to 
them.  But  poor  Bute's  was  a  hard  fate.  When 
his  namesake,  the  Scottish  peer,  forsook  the  alli- 
ance with  Prussia,  and  concluded  a  separate  peace 
with  France,  Bute,  the  thorough-bred  steed,  was 
in  requital  condemned  to  be  yoked  with  a  mule, 
and  employed  in  drawing  to  and  fro  the  orange- 
trees  on  the  terraces  at  Potsdam. 

Daring  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  Frederick's 
fhvorite  horse  for  his  own  riding  was  called  Cond^. 
Almost  every  day  he  was  brought  before  his  royal 
master,  and  fed  with  his  own  hand  with  sugar,  figs, 
and  melons. 

The  strict  economy  of  Frederick  had  been  at 
first  enforced  from  the  straits  m  which  his  father 
left  him ;  it  was  afterwards  recommended  by  the 
poverty  of  his  provinces.  From  such  provinces  it 
was  no  light  matter  to  raise  the  sinews  of  war 
against  Austria,  Russia,  and  France  combined. 
From  such  provinces,  even  during  the  later  years 
of  peace,  it  was  no  easy  task  to  maintain  the  larg- 
est standing  army  in  Europe,  and  to  accumulate 
as  treasure  in  reserve  several  millions  of  doUars  in 
the  vaults  of  Magdeburg.  Tet  still  this  great 
virtue  of  economy,  to  which,  next  to  his  militairy 
genius,  Frederick  owed  his  triumphs,  when  it  came 
to  be  extended  to  trifles,  or  applied  to  points  where 
splendor  is  one  element  of  usefulness,  seems  to 
belong  to  the  domain  of  Moli^re,  and  grow  into 
the  part  of  Harpagon.  Thus,  at  the  king's  own 
table,  not  a  bottle  of  champagne  was  to  be  opened 
without  his  own  special  command.  Thus  again, 
as  we  are  told  by  Muller,  the  historian  of  Switzer- 
land, Frederick  on  one  occasion,  when  examining 
the  budget  of  his  principality  of  Neuchatel,  detected 
and  exposed  an  error  of  only  three  sous.  Thus, 
also,  to  the  very  close  of  his  reign^  he  never  ena- 
bled the  Prussian  envoys  at  foreign  courts  to  as- 
sume a  state  at  all  commensurate  to  the  importance 
which  their  country  had  acquired,  but  condemned 
them  to  languish  in  obsenrity  on  most  inadequate 


stipends,  as  during  his  father's  reign.  The  tragic 
fkte  of  Loicius,  who  bad  been  the  Prussian  envoy 
at  the  Hague  in  the  time  of  Frederick  William  I., 
is  told  by  Voltaire  with  much  humor,  and  no  doubt 
soipe  exaggeration.  During  a  severe  winter  this 
poor  man  had  no  money  to  buy  fuel,  and  ventured 
to  cut  down  for  fire-wood  some  trees  in  the  garden 
of  his  official  rendenoe ;  but  the  fiiot  came  to  the 
ears  of  his  royal  master,  who  by  return  of  post 
sent  him  a  reprimand,  and  toM  him  that  he  should 
be  mulcted  on  that  account  a  whole  year's  pay  ! 
Upon  this,  says  Voltaire — *'  Luicius  d^sesp^r^,  se 
coupa  la  gorge  avec  le  seul  rasoir  qu'il  eut.  Un 
vieux  valet  vint  k  son  secouis,  et  lui  sauva  malr 
heureusement  la  vie." 

.  Thdve  were  only-  two  of  the  king's  tastes  in 
which  he  ever  allowed  himself  to  step  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  most  exact  economy — in  eating  and 
in  building.  As  to  the  former,  we  have  shown  al* 
ready  that  he  belonged  to  the  Apician  school.  But 
even  there  he  doeely  weighed  the  cost.  He  might 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  be  extravagant  before^ 
hand,  but  when  once  the  dainties  were  devouredi 
he  would  often  murmur  at  the  bill.  Here  is  an 
instance.  On  the  9th  of  November,  1784,  there 
were  several  additional  dishes  at  his  table,  and  an 
account  of  the  extra  expenses  then  incurred  was 
next  day  presented  to  him.  It  amounted  to  25 
thaler  10  groschen  and  ik  pfennigs.  But  his 
majesty,  with  his  own  hand,  wrote  upon  the  mar- 
gin :  '*  A  robbery  ;  for  there  were  at  table  about 
an  hundred  oysters,  which  would  cost  4  thaUrs ; 
the  cakes  d  thalers ;  the  quab's  liver  1  thaler ;  the 
cakes  of  Russian  fiuhion  2  thalers :  altogether  it 
might  be,  perhaps,  11  thalers;  the  rest  a  robbery. 
To-day  there  was  one  extra  dish ;  herrings  with 
peas^  ;  it  may  cost  1  thaler ;  therefore  everything 
above  13  thalers  is  an  impertinent  robbery. 
"(Signed)  Fredericx." 

As  to  building — if  we  observd  the  passion  for 
it,  whenever  it  is  once  engaged  in,  it  may  perhaps 
deserve  to  be  ranked  among  the  highest  and  most 
engrossing  of  human  pleasures.  The  case  of 
Frederick  was  no  exception  to  this  rule.  He  took 
an  ever  fresh  delight  in  the  construction  of  new 
palaces  and  in  the  adornment  of  the  old.  In  this 
department,  as  in  most  others,  he  had  by  his  in- 
domitable application  acquired  both  knowledge  and 
skill,  and  was  able,  though  not  always  quite  suc- 
cessfully, to  direct  his  architects.  There  com- 
monly lay  at  his  side  the  volumes  of  Palladio  and 
Piranesi,  firom  which  he  would  give  designs,  or 
suggest  ideas,  for  any  of  the  new  constructions  in 
progress.  He  never  iwued  any  order  finr  a  build- 
ing without  a  previous  estimate  of  its  expense. 
Tet,  notwithstanding  this  wise  precaution,  when 
his  palaoe  of  Sans  Souci  came  to  be  completed, 
he  was  himself  startled  at  the  cost,  and  ordered 
that  the  accounts  should  be  burned,  so  that  no  ex- 
act knowledge  of  them  might  reach  posterity. 

The  correspondence  of  IlVederick  was  most  mul- 
ti&rious,  extending  not  only  to  ministers  and  states- 
men, but  to  many  eminent  authors  and  fkmiliar 
friends.    On  business  his  letters  were  always  dear, 
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brief,  and  to  the  point,  and  frequently  deserve  the 
prsdse  of  an  humane  and  beneyolent  spirit  greatly  in 
advance  of  his  age.  Thus,  when  one  of  his  sub- 
jects, in  1782,  applied  for  the  use  of  the  Prussian 
flag  in  carrying  on  the  slave  trade,  the  king  replies 
as  follows : — 

**  La  traite  des  n^ffres  m*a  toujonrs  paru  fl^tris- 
saote  pour  Thumaaite,  et  jamais  je  ne  rautoriseimi 
ni  la  tavoriserai  par  mes  actions.  D'ailleurs  vous 
pr^tendez  aoheter  et  ^uiper  vos  vaisseaux  en 
France  et  d^charger  vos  marchandises  de  retour 
dans  tel  port  de  I'Europe  que  vous  iugeres  k  pro- 
pos,  et  o'est  encore  un  motif  de  plus  pour  vous 
refuser  inon  pavilion.  Toutefois  si  ce  n^goce  a 
tant  d'appas  pour  vous,  vous  n'avea  quk*  retoumer 
en  France  pour  satisfaire  votre  goAt !  Sur  ce  je 
prie  Dieu  qu*il  vous  ait  en  sa  sainte  et  digne 
garde.    Federic."  * 

To  estimate  the  full  merit  of  this  letter,  let  it 
be  remembered  how  fiir  in  the  rear  was  still  the 
feeling  of  England  on  this  subject  at  this  date  of 
1783.  How  large  a  majority  amongst  ourselves 
wore  still  firmly  determined  to  maintain  that  in- 
famous traffic  !  How  many  years  of  unrewarded 
toil  were  still  in  store  for  Wilberforce  and  Clark- 
son! 

The  letters  of  Frederick  to  his  friends,  personal 
and  literary,  seem  to  us  greatly  superior  in  merit 
and  interest  to  any  of  his  other  writings.  Though 
sometimes  to  our  misfortune  studded  with  his  own 
mawkish  verses,  they  are  often  instructive  and  al- 
most alvrays  entertaining.  The  foUowing  may 
serve  as  a  short  but  agreeable  specimen  of  his 
lighter  style.  It  is  addressed  to  one  of  his  cham- 
berlains, the  veteran  Baron  Pollnitz,  who  had  just 
presented  him  with  an  unusual  dainty — a  turkey 
&ttened  upon  walnuts. 

"  Monsieur  lb  Baron — ^Le  dindon  one  votre 
S^r^nit^  a  eu  la  bont^  de  m*envoyer  a  6ii  servi  ce 
midi  sur  ma  table.  On  Ta  pris  pour  une  autruche, 
tant  il  ^tait  grand  et  pompeux ;  le  godt  s'en  est 
trouv^  admirable ;  et  tons  les  convives  ont  oonvena 
avec  moi  que  vous  ^tiez  fait  pour  vous  aoquitter  Inen 
de  tout  ce  que  vous  entrepreniez.  II  me  serait  dou- 
loureux. Monsieur  le  Baron,  de  rester  en  arri^re 
vis  4  vis  de  vous,  et  de  ne  pas  songer  k  votre  cui- 
sine comme  vous  avex  eu  la  bont^  de  penser  k  la 
mienne ;  mais  comroe  je  n*ai  pss  treove  parmi  les 
volatiles  d'animal  assei  fn^md,  et  digne  de  vous 
^tre  oSistif  je  me  suis  rejet^  sur  les  qoadrupMes. 
Je  vous  avoue  que  si  j*avais  pu  trouver  un  ^ephant 
blanc  du  Chah  de  Perse,  que  je  me  serais  ftit  un 
plaisir  de  vous  Tenvoyer.  Faote  de  cela,  j*ai  eu 
reooors  k  un  bceuf  bien  engraiss^.  Je  me  suis  dit 
k  moimSme ;  un  b«euf  est  un  animal  utile,  labo- 
rieux  et  pesant ;  c'est  mon  embldme ;  I'sffe  qui  me 
mine  m*apesantit  tons  les  jours ;  je  voudrais  tee 
laborieux  et  utile,  et  fjour.vous  Tetre  en  ^oelqne 
^on  vous  voudrez  bien  accepter,  Monsieur  le 
Baron,  le  petit  meuble  de  basse-oour  (^ue  je  prends 
la  liberty  de  vous  offnr ;  et  comme  je  ne  me  suis 
pas  &6  sur  ma  propre  habilet^,  je  I'ai  fiut  choisir 
chez  le  plus  expert  de  tons  les  engraisseurs.  Sur 
ce,  je  pne  Dieu,  &o.    FsDERict 

•«  il  Poiidam,  ce  6  Fivrier,  1765.*' 

*  Potsdam,  ce  18  Avril,  1782.    UrkwuUn4fueh,  voL  iv., 
p.  9M. 
t  Orinrndtnrimeh,  vol.  ill.,  pp.  184, 135. 


We  will  subjoin  the  baron's  reply ; — 

*'  Sire — Je  suppiie  tr^hemblement  votie  Ma- 
iest^  d'agr^er  mes  tr^  humbles  remeroimens  poor 
le  bceuf  qu'elle  a  bien  voulu  m'envoyer.  Si  je  ne 
I'ai  pas  ador^  comme  le  Dieu  Apis,  je  I'ai  du  moins 
re^a  avec  toute  la  v^n^ratioa  que  m^rite  son  air 
respectable.  Une  foule  de  peuple  I'a  admir^  k  n^a 
poite,  et  a  cm  que  je  Ten  regalerais,  et  I'a  vu  con- 
duire  avec  envie  dans  mon  toirie,  dont  il  ne  sortira 
que  pour  ^tre  sacrifi^  an  plus  grand  des  Monarqoes ; 
Mr^monie  qui  sera  aobompa^^  de  oris  sinc^res 
de  Vive  le  Roi !  Votre  Majeet^  me  perraettra  de 
finir  ma  lettre  par  ce  cri,  que  je  r^unirai  tonte  ma 
vie  an  profond  respect  avec  lequel  je  suis,  Sire,  Ate 
Pollnitz.* 

"  BerBn,  ce  7  Hvrier,  17«5.'» 

But  the  favorite  correspondeooe  of  Frederick  at 
this  time,  as  the  most  interesting  to  us  now,  was 
with  YoltaiTe.  Considering  the  violent  and  puhlio 
breach  between  them  in  1753 — ^the  contumelious 
arrest  on  one  side,  and  the  biting  pleasantries  on  the 
other — ^it  might  have  been  supposed  that  these  two 
eminent  men  would  have  ever  thenceforth  stood  asun- 
der ;  but  the  king's  admiration  for  his  late  prisoner 
at  Frankfort  was  most  ardent  and  sincere.  He  thor- 
oughly believed,  as  he  says  in  more  than  one  pas- 
sage of  his  writings,  that  Voltaire,  as  an  epic  poet 
surpassed  Homer,  as  a  tragic  poet  Sophocles,  and 
as  a  philosopher  Plato.  He  never  doubted  that 
the  author  of  the  "  Henriade,"  and  of  the  **  An- 
nales  de  I'Empire,"  would  be  the  main  dispenser 
of  fame  for  his  own  day.  On  the  other  hand, 
Voltaire  was  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  honor 
of  numbering  a  monarch  amongst  the  imitators  of 
his  versification  and  the  pupUs  of  his  phUosophy. 
Nor  can  any  man  who  writes  history  be  insensible 
to  the  higher  merits  of  him  who  makes  it — who, 
instead  of  merely  commemorating,  performs  great 
deeds.  Thus,  even  in  the  midst  of  their  quarrel, 
the  seeds  of  reconcUiation  remained ;  and  within 
a  very  brief  period  there  again  aroee  between 
them  a  regular  correspondence,  and  an  exchange 
of  graceful  compliments.  In  1775,  for  example, 
the  king  sent  to  Femey  a  bust  of  Voltaire  in  Ber- 
lin porcelain,  with  the  motto  iMMORTiXi ;  and 
Voltaire  replied  in  the  foDowmg  lines : 

**  Je  dis  4  ce  h^ros,  dont  la  main  Souveraine 
Me  donne  I'immortalit^, 

Vous  m'aoeordez,  grand  homme,  avec  tropde  bont^, 
Des  terres  dans  votre  domaine  !" 

''  Avmr  v^  dans  le  si^e  de  Voltaire ;  cela 
me  suffit  !"t  exclaims  the  king.  "  Je  mourrai," 
cries  the  philosopher,  **  avec  le  regret  de  n*avoir 
pas  achev6  ma  vie  aupr^  du  plus  grand  homme 
de  I'Europe,  que  j'ose  aimer  autant  qu'admirer !  "  X 
The  two  firiends,  however,  whOe  thus  exchanging 
laurel  crowns,  knew  each  other  well ;  and  when- 
ever they  wrote  or  spoke  to  third  parties  were  far 
firom  gentle  in  their  epithets.  Sir  Andrew  Mitch- 
ell, for  many  years  our  envoy  at  Berlin,  informs 
us :  "  What  surprises  me  is,  that  whenever  Vol- 
taire's name  is  mentioned,  his  Prussian  majesty 
never  fkils  to  give  him  the  epithets  he  may  d»- 

*  Underhaubveh,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  184, 185. 

t  A  Voltairt,  le  84  Juliet,  1776. 

t  An  Roi  de  Protse,  la  1 1  F^vrier,  1778. 
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serre,  which  are  the  wont  heart  and  greatest  ras- 
cal now  living ;  and  yet  with  all  this  he  oontinQes 
to  correspond  with  him  !*'  *  Voltaire,  on  his 
part,  handled  the  character  of  Frederick  with 
more  wit,  bat  equal  rancor.  In  his  secret  cor- 
respondence with  D*Alembert  and  others  he  often 
— besides  other  bitter  jests — gives  the  king  a 
covert  nickname  intended  to  convey  a  most  fool 
reproach.  And  whenever  daring  the  seven  years* 
war  any  disaster  befell  the  Prussian  arms,  there 
went  forth  two  sdts  of  letters  from  Femey — the 
one  to  Frederick  expressing  his  sympathy  and  sor- 
row— the  other  to  some  minister  or  general  on  the 
opposite  side,  urging  the  allies  to  pursue  their  vic- 
tory and  to  complete  the  ruin  of  his  friend. 

The  rich  flow  of  Frederick's  conversation  is 
acknowledged  and  praised  by  all  who  had  ap- 
proached him,  and  chiefly  by  those  who  had  them- 
selves a  similar  sldll.  In  that  respect  there  can 
be  no  higher  testimony  than  the  following  from 
the  Prince  de  Ligne  : 

**  n  avait  un  son  de  voix  fort  douz,  asses  has,  et 
ausei  agr^able  que  le  mouveroent  de  ses  l^vres,  qui 
avait  une  grace  inezprimable ;  c'est  ce  qui  faisait  je 
crois  qu'on  ne  s'aperoevait  pas  qn*il  fCIt,  ainsi  qoe 
les  b^ros  d'Hom^re,  un  pen  babiUard  mais  sublime. 
On  ne  poavait  oertaiuement  pas  trouver  un  plus 

Srand  parieur  que  le  Roi,  huus  on  ^tait  charm^  qu*il 
>fut!" 

It  is  i^ain,  however,  that  the  king,  who  was,  as 
we  shaU  presently  see,  a  warm  partisan  of  monop- 
olies in  commerce,  used  to  extend  the  same  sys- 
tem to  his  conversation.  The  Prince  de  Ligne, 
in  the  same  account  of  his  interview,  adds  with 
much  ndwete ;  *'  Encore,  me  disais-je  k  moi-meme, 
il  faudra  bien  que  je  disc  un  mot !"  f 

With  hiB  own  dependents  Frederick  loved  to 
season  his  conversation  with  practical  jests.  Thus, 
finding  that  the  Marquis  d*Argens  was  a  hypochon- 
driac as  to  health,  he  was  wont  sometimes  in  their 
interviews  to  interrupt  himself  with  an  exclamation 
on  the  ill-looks  of  his  fnend,  upon  which  the  poor 
marquis  used  to  hurry  home  in  affiright  and  keep 
his  bed  for  the  twenty-four  hours  following !  Thus 
again,  one  day  with  the  Baron  de  P^nits,  who 
was  alvniys  in  want  of  money,  and  who  had  al- 
ready changed  his  religion,  the  kmg  slily  threw  out 
some  hints  as  to  a  rich  canonry  in  Silesia  then 
vacant  and  ready  for  a  friend,  upon  which  Pollnits, 
as  Frederick  had  foreseen,  swallowed  the  bait,  and 
that  very  evening  publicly  abjured  the  Protestant 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  fkith.  But  when  next  day 
he  hastened  back  to  court  to  announce  his  conver- 
sion and  to  claim  the  benefice,  he  was  told  by 
Frederick,  to  his  great  dismay,  that  the  priie  had 
just  before  been  granted  to  another  candidate.  His 
majesty  added  with  a  bitter  taunt,  though  with 
aflfeoted  sympathy,  *'  Que  puis-je  fkire  pour  vous 
maintenantt  Ah !  je  me  rappelle  qu*il  me  reste 
encore  4  nommer  k  one  place  de  lUbbin ;  fiutes- 
vous  Jnif,  et  je  vous  la  promets !"{ 

*  See  the  Chatham  Papers,  vol.  ii.,  p.  30. 

t  Lettiet  dtt  Mar6chal  Prinoe  de  Ligne,  vol.!.,  p.  46,  ed. 
tS09. 

tThiebaolt,  Souvenirs  de  Berlin,  vol.  ill.,  p.  $4,  ed. 
1804. 


With  strangers,  on  the  contrary,  or  vrith  those 
whom  he  vrished  to  please,  Frederick  knew  bow 
to  pay  a  compliment  with  inimitable  taste  and  skill. 
How  graceful,  for  example.  Yob  exclamation  to 
General  Landohn,  the  most  able  of  his  adversaries, 
during  the  interviews  with  the  emperor's  court  m 
1770,  when  he  saw  the  general  seated  on  the  other 
side  of  the  taUe :  "  Pray,  air,  take  a  place  at  my 
side ;  I  do  not  like  to  have  you  opposite  !" 

In  his  correspondence,  as  in  his  conversation,  the 
king  seldom  referred  to  the  Christian  fluth  without 
a  scoff  or  a  sneer.  Having  entirely  made  up  his 
mind  against  its  truth,  he  seems  to  have  considered 
it  unworthy  of  serious  argument  or  even  of  reverent 
mention.  He  alludes  with  peculiar  contempt  to 
the  loety  of  the  poorer  classes :  *'  Ce  paysan,'' 
says  he,  in  one  passage, ''  qui  pariait  dn  Seigneur 
Dieu  aveo  une  v&i^tion  idiote!"*  But  there 
were  several  pomts  of  philosophy  or  natural  re- 
ligion which  Frederick  loved  to  discuss  and  to  hear 
discussed  in  his  presence.  Foremost  among  these 
was  the  inmiortality  of  the  soul.  It  is  not  easy  to 
say  to  which  side  of  that  great  question  his  own 
belief  inclined.  Passages  on  both  sides  might  be 
cited  from  his  vnritings.  Nay,  there  b  one  letter 
to  Voltaire  which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  assumes  each 
opinion  by  turns  in  the  course  of  the  saihe  sen- 
tence:— 

"  Ma  sant^  baisse  4  vue  d*oeil,  et  je  pourrais  bien 
aller  entretenir  Yirgile  de  la  Henriade,  et  descendre 
dans  oe  pays  oii  nos  chagrins,  nos  plaimrs,  et  nos 
esp^rances  ne  noussuivent  plus,  oik  votre  beau  ff^nie 
et  celui  d'un  goujat  sent  rMuits  4  la  m^me  viueur, 
oii  enfin  on  se  troove  dans  I'^tat  qui  pr^oMe  la 
"    (31  Oct.  1760.) 


Now,  if,  as  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  intimates, 
Frederick  really  held  the  gloomy  feith  of  the  an- 
cient Roman: 

"  Qnms,  quo  jaceas  post  obitum  loco! 
Quo  noo  nata  jaoent"— 

— ^it  is  plain  that  there  could  be  no  prospect,  as  in 
the  first  part  of  the  sentence,  of  communing  with 
the  spirit  of  Virgil  or  with  any  other.  So  incon- 
sistent with  itseUT  is  infidelity ! 

The  private  life  of  Frederick  in  his  later  years 
as  we  have  now  portrayed  it,  without,  as  we  be- 
lieve, either  exaggeration  or  concealment,  contains 
beyond  all  question  much  that  is  harsh  and  strange, 
many  things  which  may  be  laughed  at,  and  many 
which  must  be  lamented.  With  such  a  life  it 
seems  at  first  sight  incredible  how  even  the  inter> 
eeted  adulation  of  the  French  philosophists  could 
award  him  the  epithet  of  "  Great."  Perhaps,  too, 
our  satisfaction  at  this  epithet  will  hardly  increase 
when  we  are  told  how  freely  it  was  adopted  by 
hinoself — how  frequently  the  words  "  fridericvs 
MAOMVs'*  appear  on  lus  own  inscriptions.  But 
how  changed  the  scene  when  we  come  to  view  the 
same  diaraoter  from  another  aspect — as  a  states- 
man or  a  vrarrior !  The  injustice  of  aU  his  wars 
— since  all  arose  in  feet  from  his  robbery  of  Silesia 
in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  with  no  other  right 
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than  the  right  of  the  stronger,  and  no  better  plea 
than  the  wolf  in  the  fiiUe  gives  the  lamb— Ahis 
injustioe,  great  and  grievous  thou^  it  be,  can 
searoely  dim  the  lustre  of  his  Tictocies.  Who 
could  forget  that  immortal  strife  of  seren  years, 
when,  with  no  other  ally  than  England,  Frederick 
stood  firm  against  all  the  chief  powers  of  the  Con- 
tinent combined  t  Who  could  fail  to  admire  that 
self-taught  skill  with  which  he  OTerthrew  his 
enemies,  or  that  lofty  spirit  with  which  he  bore, 
and  at  last  retricTed^  rcTersesI  How  heroic  he 
i4>pears  at  Rosbach  when  seatteriag  far  and  wide 
the  three-fold  numbers  of  France !  How  heroic 
when,  after  that  battle,  which  as  he  said  himself 
had  merely  gained  him  leisure  to  fight  another 
battle  elsewhere,  (so  elosely  wasrhe  thea  beset  with, 
foes,)  he  marched  against  the  Austrians  in  Silesia, 
disregarded  their  strong  position,  contemned  the 
winter  season,  and  declared  that  he  was  resolTcd 
to  assail  them  eren  though  they  had  intiendied 
themselTee  on  the  church-steeples  of  Breslaa! 
How  glorious  the  day  of  Leuthen  which  fi^wed, 
and  which  Napdeon  has  pronounced  a  masterpiece 
in  war !  How  not  less  glorious  in  the  succeeding 
summer  the  day  of  2^omdorf,  when  Frederick  looked 
down  on  the  heaps  of  Russian  slain,  and  beheld 
the  Czarina's  army  destroyed  rather  than  defeated 
by  his  arms ! 

Nor,  again,  is  the  honor  slight  of  having  main- 
tained in  perfect  discipline,  and  with  unimpaired 
renown,  during  twenty-three  years  of  peace,  an 
army  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  To 
the  last,  while  Frederick  Uved,  the  well-eamed 
Biilitary  fame  of  Prussia  was  worthily  upheld. 
Twenty  years  after  hiB  death  on  the  field  of  Jena 
it  was  clearly  proved  how  much  the  high  merit  6f 
that  army  depended  on  his  own.  When  at  St. 
Helena  Napoleon  was  asked  which  were  the  best 
troops  that  the  world  had  ever  seen,  he  answered 
— (not  perhaps  without  some  injustice  both  to  him- 
self and  to  hiB  adversary  at  Waterioo) — **  The 
Carthaginians  under  Hannibal,  the  Romans  under 
the  Scipios,  the  Maoedoniaos  under  Alexander,  and 
the  Prussians  under  Frederick  !"* 

Yet  even  this  discipline  had  its  dark  side.  In  our 
own  times  experience  has  proved  that  the  due  obedi- 
ence of  soldiers  does  not  depend  on  their  ill-treat- 
ment.  But  far  diflforent  maxims  prevailed  in  Fred- 
erick's age,  and  the  good  order  of  his  troops  was 
maintained  by  a  large  amount  of  individual  suffering. 
In  the  first  place,  the  non-comnussioned  officers  plied 
the  cane  without  stint  or  mercy  on  the  conmion 
men.  If  we  were  required  to  draw  an  emblematio 
picture  of  a  Prussian  soldier  of  those  days,  we 
should  portray  him  covered  with  scars  in  fVont 
from  his  enemy,  and  covered  with  scars  behind 
from  his  corporal  *  A  veteran  of  Frederick's  army, 
who  was  stUl  alive  in  1833,  recently  described  the 
dreadful  eflect  of  those  cruelties  which  he  witnessed 
in  SUesia — how  many  poor  soldiers  were  flogged 
to  desertion,  how  many  to  suicide,  how  many  to 


madness  !*  Amongst  the  Prussian  peasants  sndi 
was  the  horror  of  entering  the  umy  that  it  became 
necessary  to  promulgate  an  edict  against  those  who 
had  cut  off  their  own  thumbs,  hoping  by  such  mu- 
tilation to  diKiualify  themselves  for  the  service ! 
We  may  observe  in  passing,  that  according  to 
SaumaiBO  and  Home  Tooke  a  similar  practice  gave 
rise  to  the  French  word  PoUron  (quasi  poUiee 
truneahis,) 

Among  the  officers  the  grievances  were  diflereot, 
but  scarcely  less.  Noble  birth  was  in  neariy  all 
cases  held  indispensable  for  promotion.  On  any 
vacancy  occurring  in  a  regiment,  the  colonel  was 
required  by  the  rules  to  recommend  to  his  majesty 
for  appointment  the  most  deserving  subaUem,  pro-, 
vided  only  that  he  wss  ndble.  In  several  instances, 
even  foieiga  noblemen  were,  avowedly  on  the 
ground  of  their  birth,  preferred  for  officers'  places 
to  native  plebeians.  In  like  manner,  none  but  youths 
of  good  family  were  allowed  admission  into  tiie  col- 
lege of  cadets.  So  kite  as  1784  we  find  Frede^ 
directing  the  expulsion  of  three  brothers  named 
Stephani  as  being  deficient  in  this  essentia)  qual- 
ification—'* not  of  true  and  right  nobility,"f  says 
the  king  himself.  Celibacy,  though  recommended 
in  most  services,  has  never  yet  been  so  rigidly  en- 
forced in  any  other ;  as  an  instance,  It  is  mentioned 
that  when,  in  1778,  the  Baireuth  regiment  of  dra^ 
goons  was  reviewed  by  the  king,  it  contained 
seventy-four  officers,  and  of  these  not  one— from 
the  commander,  General  Biilow,  down  to  the 
youngest  ensign — was  a  married  man !  Li  otii^ 
respects  the  duties  were  very  severe,  and  the  least 
departures  firom  them  punished  by  long  arrests, 
whfle  the  pay  was  extremely  small,  and  leave  of 
absence  seldom  granted. 

Scanty,  however,  as  v^ere  the  alkiwanees  of  the 
Prussian  army,  they  absofbed  the  larger  share  of 
the  revenues  of  the  state.  In  1746,  just  before  the 
accession  of  Frederick,  it  is  stated  that  from  a  to» 
tal  income  of  7,137,000  doUars,  not  less  than 
5,977,000  were  devoted  to  the  military  department. 
At  IVederick's  decease  in  1786,  when  the  piov*- 
inces  had  more  than  doubled  in  extent  and  pc^mhr 
tion,  and  much  more  than  doubled  in  productive 
industry,  the  income  was  twenty-two  millions,  and 
the  expenses  of  the  army  thirteen.  Tet,  notwitii- 
standing  this  constant  and  enormous  diain  on  his 
resources,  such  was  the  wise  economy  of  Frederick, 
that  he  never  seemed  to  want  money  whenever  any 
object  of  public  utOity  seemed  to  need  assistance. 
We  have  already  noticed  his  taste  for  building  as 
shown  in  his  costly  palaces,  but  it  would  be  dmng 
him  great  injustioe  to  suppose  that  it  was  confined 
to  thom ;  not  only  his  capital,  but  his  principal 
cities,  such  as  Breslau,  owed  him  the  construction 
of  libraries,  theatres,  and  other,  stately  public  edi- 
fices, besides  new  streets  and  squares  for  private 
houses.  In  one  of  his  letters  of  1773,  he  is  able 
to  boast  with  just  pride  that  he  had  tiiat  very  year 
begun  to  rebuild  some  towns  in  Prussian  Poland, 


*  Schl€sisdM  ProviDcial-blitter,  ix.,  p.  941 .  at  qooisd  by 
*  Memorial  de  St.  H4]tee,  par  kCosuede  Las  Caati,  Prnin.  t  Voo  wahrem  nad  fsektsn  AdsL 

vol.  vl.,  p.  e.  1     t  To  Volatire,  Oct.  84, 1778. 
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whkh  had  lain^in  ruiiM  erer  smoe  the  pestflenoe 
of  1709.*  In  the  same  year  he  made  anangemeDt 
for  foonding  sixty  new  viUages  among  the  waste 
lands  of  Upper  Silesia^  and  for  rebuilding  two 
towns  in  the  same  district,  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  conflagration  ;  *'  They  were  of  wood,'* 
says  he,  *'  but  they  shall  now  be  of  brick  or  of 
stone  firom  the  neighboring  quazries  which  we  have 
opened. ' '  In  1775  we  find  him  establish  and  endow 
at  once  an  hundred  and  eighty  schools  in  his  new 
Polish  province — some,  of  the  Protestant,  and 
others  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ooounanion.t  Were 
there  any  yeins  of  metal  discovered  in  the  moon- 
tains— did  any  district  BXiSter  either  from  drought 
or  inundation  in  the  >lains— did  any  new  manu- 
facture call  for  bounties — was  there  any  attempt 
of  producing  at  home  instead  of  importing  from 
abroad — in  all  these,  and  many  other  such  cases, 
and  without  distinction  of  proTince  or  of  creed,  the 
succoring  hand  of  Frederick  was  extended.  His 
subjects  found  that  he  would  not  give  alms  to 
compassion,  but  only  aids  to  restoration  or  improve* 
ment ;  he  would  help  them  whenever  they  would 
bestir  themselves.  On  his  yeady  journeys  through 
his  states  he  was  always  on  the  watch  for  old 
abuses  to  ooireot,  or  new  works  of  public  benefit 
to  commence.  His  questions  were  ever :  Why 
not  drain  yonder  marshes?  why  should  that  range 
of  hills  remain  bare  ?  might  not  this  sheltered  hol- 
low bear  fruit-trees!  should  not  a  new  bridge  span 
that  river,  or  a  new  road  pierce  that  forest?  Nor 
were  these  mere  vague  recommendations:  they 
became  the  first  germ  of  speedy  phins  and  esti- 
mates, and  when  tfie  king  passed  by  in  the  ensuing 
year,  or  summoned  his  provincial  oflSoen  to  Pots- 
dam, he  insisted  on  ascertauuing  what  real  progress 
had  been  made.  Activity  of  any  kind  is  rare,  when 
great  wealth  and  power  of  indolence  exist ;  but 
how  much  rarer  still  to  find  it  thus  well-direcied 
and  steady  in  its  aim  !  We  had  once  the  high 
honor  of  being  for  a  short  time  in  the  company  of 
a  prince,  whose  mind  struck  us  as  a  curious  con- 
trast to  Frederick's;  he  asked  nearly  the  same 
qoestions,  but  seldom  paused  to  hear  the  answer, 
or  cried,  "Right — quite  right — exactly  so"— 
whatever  the  answer  might  be ! 

To  show  more  dearly  how  ck)se  and  minute 
was  Frederick's  superintendence  of  his  provincial 
aflhirs,  we  will  give  an  account  of  one  of  his 
"Ministers'  Reviews,"  as  they  were  termed-r 
^lat  is  a  conference  which  he  held  every  summer 
with  the  principal  holders  of  ofitoe.  Of  the  one 
which  took  place  at  Sans  Soud  on  the  1st  of  June, 
1770,  a  summary  was  drawn  up  by  the  minister 
of  state  Von  Denchau,  for  the  information  of  an 
absent  coUeagoe : — 

"  His  majesty  received  us  with  a  most  gracious 
coimtenanoe,  and  said  '  Gentlemeu,  I  have  caused 
you  to  come  that  we  might  examine  our  household 
affiiirs  together.'  We  replied  that  we  had  duly 
prepared  ourselves  for  this  investigation;  upon 
which  he  proceeded  to  say  that  he  baa  himself  in- 
spemed  in  the  Oder-bmoh  the  district  which  had 

♦To  Voltaire,  Oct.  84, 1778. 

t  Letter  to  d'Alembert,  June  19, 1778. 


suffered  this  year  by  the  innndations  of  the  Oder, 
and  had  found  the  damage  by  no  means  so  ffreat  as 
it  had  been  represented  to  him.  *  One  ouffht  not,' 
he  added,  *  to  be  too  much  dismayed  by  such  calam- 
ities of  nature,  however  frightful  they  seem  at  first ; 
since  nature  is  apt  herself  to  repair,  and  at  no  long 
interval,  the  havoc  she  has  made.'  At  Freienwalde 
there  were  only  two  small  breaches  in  the  dam,  and 
only  about  twenty-five  houses  slightly  damaged,  so 
that  the  whole  rw  loss  of  the  inhabitants  would  be 
scarcely  more  than  a  few  cartloads  of  ha^  and  the 
growing  crops  on  the  ground.  His  majesty  then 
proceeM :  '  I  do  not  therefore  see  the  necessity 
of  such  large  sums  as  you  have  proposed  to  me  to 
grant  in  remission  of  taxes  and  compensations  for 
ksses.  However,  I  will  allow  60,000  dollars. 
When  the  water  shall  have  flowed  off*  again  the 
minister  of  state  Von  Hagen  shall  go  to  the 
spot  and  examine  everything  more  exactly.  But 
I  cannot  eonoeal  from  yon  how  much  I  was  dissat^ 
isfied  at  finding  the  new  church  in  the  Oder-bruch 
not  yet  completed.  I  desire  that  vou  wiU  again 
send  a  sharp  order  to  Lieut.  Colonel  Petri  to  take 
measures  for  having  the  church  ready  soon,  or  it 
shall  be  the  w^nse  for  him !' 

"  Upon  this  his  majestv  took  up  the  account  of 
the  sums  proposed  to  be  allotted,  and  said, '  1.  That 
as  to  the  funds  for  repairing  the  Oderdam  they 
were  already  asmgned.  9.  That  in  addition  he 
would  gladly  grant  the  1S,000  dollars  proposed  for 
the  new  sluice  at  Plauen.  3.  That  he  wouM  un- 
dertake  the  cost  of  the  stables  for  the  cuirassiers' 
horses  at  Kyrits,  and  of  the  hospital  and  orphan- 
asylum  at  Eielgard,  since  these  expenses  were  both 
needful  and  useful.  4.  That  he  would  refer  to  the 
board  of  general  direction  the  charges  required  for 
the  harbors  of  Riigenwald  and  Colbeig.' 

"  When  this  was  over,  the  king  l^ked  throunh 
with  a  keen  eye  the  acoounts  of  the  Chambre  de$ 
Domames  and  of  the  OaUse  MUUairt^  and  siffned 
them  respectively.  He  then  opened  hb  desk,  drew 
out  a  paper,  and  read  to  us  a  statement  of  the  con- 
siderable sums  which  he  intends  this  year,  as  far 
as  he  finds  it  possible,  to  devote  to  the  beuefit  of 
his  dominions.  Amon?  these  sums  we  especially 
noticed  300,000  dollars  for  the  nobility  of  Pomeraniat 
30,000  for  the  province  of  Hohnstein,  and  30,000 
on  account  to  restore  the  towns  in  the  March  of 
Brandenburg.  On  the  first  item  the  king  observed : 
— *  Gentlemen,  I  recommend  to  yon  esj^ially  the 
upholding  and  supporting  my  nobilit^^.  I  lay  great 
stress  upon  that  oraer,  for  I  require  it  both  for  my 
army  and  my  civil  administration.  You  know  bow 
many  valuable  men,  I  have  already  drawn  firom  it, 
and  what  I  have  been  able  to  do  by  its  means.' 

"  Before  dinner  the  king  spoke  to  us  on  sundry 
other  matters,  and  said,  amongst  the  rest,  that  i^ 
gave  him  pleasure  whenever  any  of  his  subjects 
travelled  into  foreign  states  with  views  of  improve- 
ment, and  brought  back  useful  knowledge  to  their 
native  country.  He  added,  that  during  his  last 
journey  through  Pomerania  be  has  seen  at  Cdbats 
the  Ober^An^miOn  Sydow,  who,  together  with  his 
son,  had  been  lately  in  England,  and  had  studied 
the  English  system  of  husbandry.  They  under- 
stand how  to  ^row  lucerne,  and  what  are  termed 
TURNIPS  (a  white  root  for  fodder,  of  which  nine  or 
ten  often  reach  an  hundred  weight :)  and  experi- 
ments in  the  culture  of  both  have  been  made  in 
Pomerania  with  excellent  success.  His  majesty 
wishes  that  the  same  may  be  done  in  Brandenburg. 
We  are,  therefore,  to  put  ourselves  in  correspon- 
dence with  these  gentlemen,  and  recoiye  fiomihem 
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the  neceseary  instructions ;  and  we  are,  also»  to 
send  some  sensible  Wkthschafts-Skhreiber  ftom  tst 
rious  Amter  in  Brandenburg  to  Colbatz,  to  obsenre 
and  afterwards  adopt  at  home,  the  cnltivatioo  not 
only  of  these  turnips  and  lucerne,  but  also  of  the 
hops,  which  last  his  majesty  has  leeonmiended  to 
us  in  the  most  pressiuff  terms.  The  king  obsenres 
tliat  the  counuy-people  in  Brandenburg  are  still 
too  stubborn  and  prejudiced  affainst  any  new  diseoT- 
ery,  however  good  and  useftu  it  may  be.  There- 
fore, says  his  majesty,  the  men  in  offioe  should 
always  make  a  beginning  with  whaterer  promises 
well ;  and  if  it  answers,  then  the  lower  classes  will 
be  sure  to  follow.  *  You  would  not  think,'  added 
his  majesty  with  much  animation,  '  how  eager  I 
feel  to  mase  the  people  adfance  in  knowledge  and 
welfare ;  but  you  must  have  often  ezperienoed,  as 
I  have,  how  much  contradiction  and  thwarting  one 
meets  with,  even  where  one  has  the  best  mten- 
tions.' " 

Our  limits  warn  us  to  carry  no  further  the  report 
of  this  remarkable  interview.  We  will  therefore 
omit,  though  reluctantly,  the  king's  remarks  and 
directions  as  to  the  b^ter  manuring  of  pasture- 
lands — ^the  reclaiming  of  several  sandy  spots  near 
Lowenberg,  Strausberg,  Alt-Landsberg,  and  Wer- 
neuchen  which  he  had  noticed  on  his  last  journey 
— the  draining  of  the  great  marshes  at  Stendal, 
and  with  the  profits  bringing  over  to  the  spot  a 
oolony  of  Dutchmen — the  encouragement  of  bee- 
hives and  silk-worms,  for  which  last  large  plantar 
tions  of  mulberry-trees  had  been  made  several 
years  before — the  establishment  of  extensive  nur- 
sery-gardens near  Berlin  to  be  manured  from  the 
sweepmgs  of  the  streets  and  drains  in  that  city — 
the  planting  of  fruit-trees  in  other  places  likewise, 
so  as  to  check  the  importation  of  dried  fhut  every 
year  from  Saxony,  and  "  to  keep,*'  the  king  added, 
*'  our  money  at  home'* — ^the  working  of  the  cobalt 
and  coal-mines  in  Silesia,  and  how  the  coals  should 
be  transported,  and  how  applied  in  bleaching- 
grounds,  tile-kilns,  and  lime-kilns.  After  so  many 
and  such  manifold  orders  this  "  BCinisters'  Review' 
ended,  we  may  observe,  in  a  manner  more  agreear 
ble  than  most  cabinet-councils  in  England— by  a 
general  invitation  to  the  royal  table  that  same  day. 
"During  the  repast,"  adds  our  reporter,  '*his 
majesty  was  especially  condescending  and  gay, 
made  a  great  number  of  jests,  and  then  bade  us 
go — ^highly  delighted  at  his  graeioos  reception.' 

In  thus  considering  the  administration  of  Fred- 
erick we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  his  author- 
ity over  his  people  was  entirely  and  in  all  respects 
nnoontroUed.  Not  only  the  treaties  with  foreign 
powers  and  the  systems  of  foreign  policy,  the  army, 
the  ordnance,  the  shipping,  the  questions  of  trade 
and  protecting  duties,  the  imposition  or  remission 
of  new  taxes,  and  the  application  of  the  revenue 
received,  were  subject  to  his  despotic  sway,  but 
even  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  law,  which  most 
other  tyrannies  hold  sacred.  Nay  more,  even  be- 
yond the  frontiers  of  the  state,  personal  freedom 
was  so  far  controlled  that  no  Prussian  subject  could 
travel  without  special  penmssion  from  the  king, 
and  even  when  that  permission  was  granted  there 
was  a  royal  ordinance  of  October  39,  1766,  fixing 


the  amount  of  podLctpmoney  which  he  might  tako 
with  him ;  if  a  nobleman  or  an  oflkser,  400  doOais ; 
if  neither,  950.  The  government  was,  in  fiict, 
one  of  those  which,  when  well  administered,  as 
was  Frederick's,  are  called  by  firiends  patriarchal 
or  paternal,  which  leave  little  to  individual  choiee 
or  enterprise,  but  direct  every  man  to  the  path  in 
which  he  should  go. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Frederick,  who  not  only 
possessed  but  actively  wielded  this  uncontrolled 
authority,  and  who  never  to  lus  dying  day  mani- 
fested the  slightest  idea  of  relaxing  it,  yet  in  many 
of  his  writings  expresses  the  most  ardent  afl)»rttions 
for  freedom.  Thus  in  his  epistle  to  the  Bfarquis 
d'Argens : — 

*'  Yous  de  la  liberty  h^ros  que  je  r^v^re, 
O  Mines  de  Caton,  o  Mines  de  Brutus  !'* 

Or  when  he  thus  upbraids  Hermotheme ;— - 

"  Yotre  esprit  est  imbu  des  pr^jug^  vulgabes, 
Yos  parchemins  ns^  ne  sent  oue  des  chimires." 

We  remember  that  in  "  Emile"  Rousseau  potnts 
an  eloquent  invective  against  those  mock-philaii- 
thropists  who  profess  unbounded  xeal  for  the  Tar- 
tars, but  who  will  never  help  a  poor  neighbor  at 
the  door.  In  like  manner  weconfess  that  we  feel 
small  reverence  for  those  kings  who  never  part 
with  one  iota  of  their  inherited  despotism,  who 
give  a  subject  the  hem  of  their  garment  to  kiss, 
who  bound  their  promotions  to  nobles,  and  who 
leave  their  peasantry  serft,  and  yet  with  all  this 
love  to  prate  of  republicans  and  regicides— pro- 
vided oidy  that  these  lived  many  hundred  years 
ago! 

It  ii  certainly  true  that  F^erick,  upon  the 
whole,  administered  lus  despotic  power  with  en- 
lightened views  and  with  public  spirit  for  the  good 
of  his  subjects,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  argued,  as 
Montesquieu  has  done,  that  despotic  power  while 
thus  administered,  is  the  best  of  all  forms  of  gov- 
ernment. Take  any  Prussian  town  or  district 
during  the  peaceful  years  of  Frederick,  and  it  wiU, 
we  believe,  appear  that  amidst  very  many  cases  of 
individual  grievance  and  hardship  the  general  pro- 
gress of  pfoq>erity  was  rapid  and  unceasing.  No 
instance  can  be  stronger  than  that  of  Silesia.  Here 
was  a  province  won  without  a  shadow  of  real 
right  from  Maria  Theresa — a  sovereign  who,  be- 
sides her  legitimate  title,  had  all  the  claims  to  her 
snhjects'  sympathy  which  womanhood,  youth,  and 
beauty  can  bestow.  Here  were  noUes  of  high 
lineage  and  loyalty  compelled  to  acknowledge  an 
usurping  conqueror ;  here  was  a  people  of  bigoted 
Catholicism  ruled  over  for  the  first  time  by  a  Pro- 
testant prince.  Under  such  drcurostances  what 
else  could  be  expected  than  that  Silesia  should 
become  to  Prussia  what  Ireland  has  been  to  Eng- 
land— a  perennial  fountain  of  bitterness — an  object 
to  all  statesmen  of  anxious  solicitude,  and  to  neariy 
aU  of  afflicting  disappointment — a  batUe-fidd  of 
ever  recurring  political  and  religious  animosities, 
and,  like  other  battle-fields,  laid  waste  by  the  con- 
tention !  Yet  so  prompt  and  so  prudent  were  the 
measures  of  Frederick  in  behalf^  his  ne 
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qMti— neither  neglectiDg  the  iatenHs  of  his  sub- 
jeots,  as,  for  instSDoe,  Joseph  the  First,  not  yet 
wounding  their  (NKgodioes,  like  Joseph  the  Seoond 
— that  within  a  few  yeais'  spsoe  Silesia  became 
as  firmly  bound  to  him  as  Brandenburg,  and  that 
Maria  Theresa,  in  her  later  attempts  to  reoorer 
the  proTince,  found  no  efieottre  or  genera]  asais- 
tanoe  from  the  Silesians  themsehres. 

We  must  confess,  however,  that  this  praise  of 
the  general  result  of  Frederick's  goremment  is  not 
easily  borne  out  on  examining  the  particular  steps 
of  the  process.  Wide  as  are  the  diflerences 
amongst  ourseWes  on  questions  of  trade  and  taxa- 
tion, we  do  not  suppose  that  one  man  could  now 
be  found  to  rindicate  the  former  system  in  Prussia. 
Severe  goremment  monopolies  laid  on  main  articles 
of  consumption,  and  £mned  out  to  speculators  from 
a  foreign  country,  form  perhaps  the  very  worst 
system  of  finance  which  human  ingenuity  has  yet 
devised.  And  such  was  Frederick's— as  a  short 
review  of  the  items  will  show. 

On  meat  there  was  established  an  excise-duty 
of  one  pfennig  per  pound ;  and  moreover  varying 
but  always  considerable  DtviU  d*Ocir&i  at  the 
gates  of  towns  on  cattle  and  sheep.  Thus  at 
Berlin  there  was  demanded  for  each  ox  one  thaler 
thirteen  gromihen  of  entranca-eMm^  and  ten  groB- 
chem  more  of  fnarket-exdse ;  besides  which  there 
was  another  duty  on  the  hide  and  another  on  the 
taUow.  Bread  was  not  excised ;  but  the  Octroi 
on  wheat  and  on  fiour  amounted  to  four  and  six 
jfenmgs  the  bushel  respectively ;  theeftct  being, 
of  course,  to  make  bread  dearer  in  the  towns  than 
in  the  villages  or  open  country.  On  brandy  there 
was  an  excise  of  one  groechen  the  quart ;  on  beer 
of  eighteen  groschen  the  barrel.  Coflee,  tobacco, 
and  salt  were  not  merely  excised,  but  administered 
by  and  for  the  state  as  monopolies.  For  the  most 
part  the  coflfee  was  only  sold  ready  roasted  for  use 
—the  right  of  roasting  it  being  reserved  as  a  ipe- 
eial  favor  for  ceitain  privileged  classes,  as  the  no- 
bles, the  officers  of  tiie  army,  and  the  clergy  in 
towns.  The  doty  retained  by  the  government 
was  at  first  four  groschen  the  pound ;  but,  in  1778, 
was  increased  to  six  groochen  and  two  pfennigs. 
It  was  calculated,  that,  deducting  the  duty,  a 
pound  of  coffee  couki  not  possibly  be  sold  by  the 
foir  trader  at  leas  than  four  groschen  and  three 
qusrten ;  yet  the  price  of  the  pound  of  totBoe  at 
Berlin  in  the  retail  trade  never  exceeded  ten  gros- 
(ken ,'  a  clear  proof  of  the  prevaleooe  and  success 
of  smuggling.  Redoubled  vigilanoe  and  severity 
on  the  part  of  the  French  revenue^jflfoers  in  this 
department — the  '*  cofifo&«nelleis,"  {Kcffos'Itio- 
dber,)  as  the  mob  called  them— were  wholly  uni^ 
vailing,  except  to  increase  the  animosity  against 
themselves.  Thus,  in  1784,  the  long  found  it 
necessary  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  duty  by  one 
half,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  revenue -derived 
from  it  almost  immediately  doubled.  In  the  pre- 
ceding year  this  revenne  had  been  only  300,000 
dollars ;  in  the  subsequrat  year  it  rose  to  674,000.* 

*  De  Laanay,  Jastification  do.  SyttAme,  p.  30. 


It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  the  king's  object 
in  the  higher  rate  was  perhaps  not  so  much  finan- 
cial as  prohibitory.  When  the  Land-Stande  of 
Pomerania  ventured  to  remonstrate  against  the 
increased  duties  on  cofiee  and  wines,  his  majesty's 
views  were  explained  in  his  own  royal  rescript  of 
August  27,  1779  :— 

**  The  great  point,"  says  that  rescript,  (which  is 
written  in  the  style  of  fomiHar  conversation,)  *'  is 
to  put  some  limits  to  the  dreadful  amount  of^  con- 
suroptioo.  It  is  quite  horrible  how  far  the  conaump- 
tioo  of  coflfee  goes— to  say  nothing  of  other  articles ! 
The  reason  is,  that  every  peasant  and  common  fel- 
low is  accustoming  himself  to  the  use  of  cofllee,  as 
beiuff  now  so  easUy  procured  in  the  open  country. 
If  this  be  a  little  bit  checked  the  people  must  take 
again  to  -  beer,  and  that  is  surely  for  the  good  of 
tbehr  own  breweries,  as  more  beer  would  then  be 
sold.  Here  then  is  the  object — that  so  much  money 
may  not  go  to  foreign  parts  for  coffee ;  and  if  but 
60,000  dollars  went  yearly,  that  is  quite  enough. 
As  to  the  right  of  search,  which  the  Ltrnd-Stande 
object  to,  it  is  needful  to  keep  order,  especially 
among  their  own  domestics,  and,  as  good  subjects 
to  the  king,  they  should  not  even  say  a  word  against 
it.  Besides,  his  majesty^s  own  royal  person  was 
reared  in  childhood  upon  beer-soups,  (ale-berry,) 
and  why  not  then  just  as  well  the  people  down 
yonder!  It  is  much  wholesomer  than  coffee.  The 
Land-Stande  may  therefore  set  thehr  minds  at  rest 
on  the  matter,  especially  aince  all  noblemen  reudiuff 
on  their  own  estates  shaU  continue  to  have  free  of 
dut^  as  much  coffee  and  wine  as  they  require  for 
their  own  and  their  families'  consumptk)n;  only 
care  must  be  taken  that  this  their  privilege  be 
guarded  from  abuse,  and  that  no  contraband  traffic 
be  carried  on  under  their  names.  That  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  winked  at  for  the  future." 

Bad  as  was  this  system  of  impost,  with  the  like 
monopoly  of  tobacco  and  salt,  Frederick  may  be 
reproached  for  introducing  another  stiU  worse.  In 
1763  there  were  first  established  in  Prussia  gov- 
ernment lotteries.  At  the  first  annual  profits  from 
this  source  were  small,  only  60,000  dollara,  but 
they  gradually  increased,  both  during  Frederick's 
reign  and  after  it.  The  net  proceeds  in  1820  are 
stated  at  684,000  dollars. 

No  mode  of  administration,  as  we  conceive, 
could  have  made  the  main  government  monc^>olies 
welcome  to  the  people.  But  certainly  they  were 
much  aggravated  in  practice  by  the  system  which 
the  king  selected.  Three  yean  after  the  peace 
of  Hubertsburg,  Frederick  summoned  over  firom 
Paris  several  French  formers-general,  the  chief 
of  whom  was  La  Haye  de  Launay,  and  by  them 
exclusively  he  administered  his  principal  monopo- 
lies, as  tobacco  and  coffee.  This  system,  under 
the  name  of  La  RSgie,  was  steadily  maintained  for 
twenty  years,  that  is,  during  the  remainder  of 
Frederick's  reign,  but  was  immediately  afterwards 
cancelled  by  his  successor. 

Nor  was  the  French  importation  limited  to  the 
principal  contraoton ;  they  drew  over  in  their  train 
several  hundred  of  their  countrymen,  who  were 
forthwith  distributed  over  the  Prussian  states  as 
men  in  office,  with  various  grades  and  denomina- 
tions :  Direeteurs,  Inspecteurs,  VSrificateurs,  Qn^ 
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tr6leur8,  VtsUatewrSf  Cormms^  Piombeurs,  Con- 
trokurs  ambulanU^  Jaugeurif  CanunU  rats  de  cave, 
and  abore  all,  AfUi-contrtbandiers  d  yied  et  d 
cheval!  To  these  were  adjoined  also  a  great 
number  of  Grermans,  but  always  in  a  subalten 
situation  to  the  French.  The  whole  estaUishment 
was  far  too  numerous  and  costly,  Fredeiidi  him- 
self being  the  judge ;  for  when,  in  1783,  he  came 
to  revise  its  details,  he  firand  himself  able  to  sttjH 
press  no  less  than  834  employh^  and  to  efifeet  a 
earing  of  150,000  dollars  yearly.  Nor  was  the 
general  financial  result  satiirfaetory.  It  has  been 
ably  shown  by  Dr.  Preuss  that  the  average  annual 
receipts  since  the  French  financiers  came  in 
exceeded  the  former  ones  by  only  857,000  dollars ; 
a  result  not  at  all  commensurate  to  the  additional 
taxes  imposed,  nor  to  the  growing  population  and 
proeperi^  of  the  Pnisraan  states. 

Undoubtedly,  howeverj  the  main  fault  of  the 
system  was  the  deep  humiliation  of  the  Prussians 
at  finding  themselves  thus  excluded  firom  the 
administration  of  their  own  finances,  and  declared 
incapable  of  filling  the  best  employments  in  their 
native  country.  It  may  likewise  be  imagined  that 
ignorant  or  careless  as  were  many  of  the  French 
excisemen  of  any  foreign  language,  the  collisions 
between  them  and  the  native  population  were  both 
frequent  and  angry.  We  are  ^r  from  disputing 
the  financial  merits  of  our  nearest  neighbors  when- 
ever employed  at  home.  But  we  really  doubt 
whether  even  the  Egyptian  locusts,  whose  appear- 
ance so  greatly  irritsited  Frederick,  could  have 
profed  a  worse  plague  to  bis  subjects  than  these 
French  excisemen.  It  will  be  observed  that  they 
(although  the  excise  itself  was  of  long  standing) 
were  not  appointed  until  some  years  afler  the 
seven  years'  war.  Had  they  been  at  work  pre- 
viously, we  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  king 
would  have  felt  their  ill  effect  from  the  anger  and 
alienation  of  at  least  his  Silesian  subjects. 

Passing  to  another  branch  we  may  observe,  tfiat 
m  many  parts  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  the  peas- 
ants continued  to  be  fisudal  serfs — ascripti  gUbtJt, 
Such  Frederick  found  them  at  hb  accession — such 
he  left  them  at  his  death.  It  is  due  to  him,  how- 
ever, to  observe  that  he  issued  several  edicts  to 
secure  them  as  far  as  possible  from  any  wanton  ill- 
Bsage  of  their  masters.  With  regard  to  these, 
the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  there  was  a  wide  dis- 
tinction maintained  between  those  who  were  and 
those  who  were  not  of  noble  birth.  None  of  the 
former  class  were  allowed  to  alienate  their  lands  to 
the  latter  without  a  special  royal  license ;  and  this 
license,  for  which  we  find  many  applications  in 
Frederick's  correspondence,  was  almost  invariably 
refused ;  the  object  being,  that  if  even  some 
noblemen  should  be  ruined,  the  estates  of  the 
nobles  as  a  class  should  undergo  no  diminution. 

This  sjTstem,  however  irreconcilable  with  the 
French  philosophy  of  Frederick,  was  no  doubt  in 
accordance  with  the  temper  and  feelings  at  that 
time  of  his  principal  subjects.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  what  prejudice  was  gratified,  or  what 
advantage  beyond  &cility  of  taxation  it  was  ex- 


pected to  seeme,  by  another  system  not  leas 
rigidly  adhered  to--^he  oonfinoaent  of  all  mano- 
fiietiiring  industry  within  town  walls.  By  an 
edict  of  June  4, 1718,  which  was  not  repealed  till 
1810,  no  kind  of  handicraftsmen  were  allowed  to 
ply  in  the  villages  or  open  country,  except  these 
six:  smiths,  wheelwrights,  carpenters,  masona, 
weavers,  and  tailoia.  There  were  eertain  exemp- 
tions for  breweries  and  distilleries,  especially  m  the 
provinces  between  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula,  but 
the  general  rule  stood  as  we  have  just  described  il. 
Thus  the  many  new  manufactories  and  branchee 
of  industry  which  Fredeiiek  loved  to  foimd  or 
foster  had  to  struggle  against  both  the  eon&ied 
space  and  the  larger  expenses  of  the  towns. 

All  such  new  manufootories,  however,  duiiig 
Frederidc*8  reign,  were  not  only  guarded  by  pro- 
teotive  duties  against  their  foreign  rivals,  hot 
propped  and  encouraged  by  bounties.  Large 
sums  were  often  and  readily  devoted  to  this  end. 
Some  points,  however,  in  Frederick's  commercial 
policy,  as  in  his  financial,  would  be  in  the  present 
day  universally  condemned.  Thus,  wishing  to 
secure  to  the  woollen  manufactoriee  of  Prussia  a 
cheap  and  constant  supply  of  their  raw  materia], 
he  absdntdy  j^hibifeed  the  export  of  wod  firom 
his  dominions ;  nay,  more,  by  an  edict  of  April  3, 
1774,  he  decreed  that  the  export  of  wool  or  ti^bt^ 
should  theoeeforward  be  a  capital  ofifence ! 

The  omn^-laws  of  Frederick  were  also,  to  say 
the  least  of  them,  rather  stringent.  Thei«  waa  a 
general  osAex  issued  at  the  very  ovtset  of  his  reign, 
that  whenever  in  any  district  ot  at  any  season  the 
land-owners  were  unwilling  to  dispose  of  their 
stocks  of  grain,  it  might  be  seiied  by  the  goveni' 
ment  oflicera  and  forcibly  sold  by  auction.  He 
also  insisted  that  in  common  years  his  granaries 
and  garrisons  should  be  snp^ied  at  a  low  fixed 
price  as  named  by  lumself.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  those  granaries  were  always  opened  in  a 
year  of  scarcity,  and  their  contents  being  sold  at 
moderate  prices  tended  in  so  small  degree  to  coun- 
teract the  prevaHiag  dearth. 

*'  F<nr  universities  and  schools,"  says  Dr.  Preuss, 
"  Frederick  did  mudi  less  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  so  warm  a  friend  of  chrilintion  and 
knowledge."  On  one  occasion,  indeed,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  mentioned,  he  founded  nearly  900 
sdio(ds  for  his  new  province  of  West  Prussia ;  but 
in  general  he  supplied  for  the  schools  in  his 
dominiona  only  his  advice,  and  not  hia  moaey,  of 
which  they  stood  in  urgent  need.  The  office  of 
village  school-masters  was  so  wretchedly  paid  that 
of  course  it  was  wretchedly  filled ;  most  of  them, 
as  the  king  informs  us,  being  tailors !  StiU  for 
worse,  however,  grew  the  state  of  things  when 
Frederick,  in  1779,  hit  upon  this  expedient  for 
providing  without  expense  to  himself  for  his  invar 
lided  soldiers.  The  veterans  thus  turned  into 
pedagogues  were  found  for  the  most  part  wholly 
unequal  to  the  task,  as  many  of  them  frankly 
owned ;  nay,  we  are  even  assmred  that  in  the  bet- 
ter-o(mducted  schools  the  new  master  appeared  to 
know  much  less  than   his   pupils.     Wretched, 
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however,  as  miwt  have  been  such  attempt*  at 
teaching,  the  snbjeetB  of  Frederick  had  no  choice 
or  option  in  reeorting  to  them.  It  waa  enjoined 
on  every  Prusaian  of  the  lower  dasa  to  send  hia 
80B8  to  these,  and  no  other,  achoola.  In  like  man- 
ner Frederick  attempted  to  prop  up  hia  defectiTe 
nnirenitiea  by  his  favonte  expedient — monopoly. 
He  had  iaaoed  a  decree  that  any  Pmasian  subject 
educated  abroad  or  passing  less  than  two^yeara  at 
a  Prossan  uniToraity  should  be  held  diaquaUfied  for 
any  ciril  or  ecclesiastical  appointment  in  his  ser- 
Tioe. 

But  though  in  the  Prussian  atates  one  form  of 
education  waa  thua  made  imperatire,  erery  form 
of  religion  was  left  perfectly  fiee.  Viewing  as  did 
Frederick  all  sects  of  Christianity  with  most  im- 
partial contempt,  it  cost  him  of  course  no  eiR>rt  to 
treat  them  all  alike.  Every  zealot  in  exile  or 
under  persecution — ^from  the  Jesuit  down  to  the 
materialist,  like  La  Metric,  to  whom  indeed  he 
granted  a  pension— found  in  his  states  a  cordial 
welcome  and  a  quiet  refuge.  With  equal  readi- 
neas  did  he  apply  himaelf  to  provide  churches  for 
the  Lutherans  at  Breslau,  and  a  cathedral  for  the 
Roman  Catholics  at  Berlin  It  may,  however,  be 
observed  that  he  made  no  attempt  to  conciliate  the 
good  will  of  the  latter  by  increasing  their  endow- 
ments or  remitting  their  taxation.  From  all  the 
conventa  and  rel^ious  houses  of  Silesia  he  claimed 
the  pa3rment  of  60  per  cent,  from  their  net  in- 
comes, and  on  the  partition  of  Poland  we  find  him 
establish  die  same  scale  in  hia  new  province  of 
West  Prussia. 

We  may  likevnse  remark  that,  in  corresponding 
with  clergymen  of  whatever  persuasion,  Frederick 
waa  not  led  by  any  views  of  policy  to  refrain  from 
hia  customary  scofib  and  sneere.  He  loved  espe- 
daQy  to  taunt  them  with  texts  of  Scripture  mis- 
apphed.  Once,  he  was  building  arcades  around 
the  windows  of  the  town-chureh  at  Potsdam,  and 
reoeived  a  remonstrance  from  its  clergy,  entreatmg 
his  majesty  to  suspend  the  work,  for  that  other- 
wise they  would  not  be  able  to  see.  The  king 
answered,  *'  Blessed  are  they  which  have  not  aeen 
and  yet  have  believed  !*'  On  another  occasion  the 
Pastor  Pels  of  Bernau,  finding  that  he  could  not 
aubsist  on  his  yearly  stipend  of  less  than  40/.  Eng- 
lish, applied  for  some  augmentation— a  request 
which  in  England  at  least  would  not  be  thought 
unreasonable ;  but  he  received  the  following  as  the 
royal  reply : — **  The  apostles  did  not  thirst  after 
lucre.  They  have  preached  in  vain,  for  Herr 
Pels  has  no  apostolic  soul  !^ — ^It  is  surprising  that 
such  mocdceries  do  not  seem  at  that  time  to  have 
sthted  up  any  of  the  religious  resentment  and 
indignation,  which  would  undoubtedly  be  found  to 
result  from  them  at  present. 

The  tolerant  maxims  of  Frederick  scareely  ex- 
tended to  the  Jews.  He  appears  to  have  felt  a 
prepossession  against  that  race;  founded,  perhaps, 
on  their  real  or  supposed  nnaptness  for  war.  Alone 
among  his  subjects  they  were  liable  to  an  igno- 
minous  poll-tax,  like  so  many  heads  of  cattkh — a 
tax  not  abolished  until  1787,  the  year  after  Fred- 
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crick's  death.  Many  branches  of  trade  were  pro- 
hibited to  them,  as  breweries  and  distilleries,  or 
the  sale  of  any  article  of  food,  except  amongst 
themselves.  Several  towns,  as  Rappin,  were  con- 
firmed in  the  privilege,  as  they  deemed  it,  that  no 
Jew  should  ever  sleep  within  their  walls.  In  all 
other  towns  the  number  of  Jewish  families,  as  once 
settled,  was  on  no  account  to  be  exceeded — (a 
rule,  however,  relaxed  in  practice;)  and  these 
frunOies  were  held  liable  collectively  for  the  imposts 
due  by  any  one  of  them.  And  such  were  the 
shackles  in  Prussia  even  on  the  more  privileged, 
or,  as  called  by  courtesy,  the  *'  protected  Jews'' 
(SchutZ'Juden ;)  and,  heavy  as  they  seem,  yet 
lighter  than  those  they  bore  in  many  other  parts 
of  G^ermany !  Even  down  to  1833,  as  we  leam 
from  Dr.  Preuss,  and  as  we  believe  even  to  the 
present  year,  no  Jew,  though  of  the  highest  char- 
acter, was  considered  in  the  Prussian  courts  of  law 
as  what  they  term  testis  omni  ejxeptione  major: 
nor  can  his  testimony  ever  be  held  fully  equivalent 
to  a  Christianas  !*  Surely  the  resisting  any  further 
political  concessions  to  that  race  is  by  no  means 
incompatible  with  the  denouncing  such  civil  re- 
straints upon  them  as  most  oppressive  and  unjust. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  these  restraints  and 
hardships  in  the  Prussian  states  under  Frederick's 
reign  were  lightened  by  any  peculiar  gentleness 
of  manner  in  his  majesty.  Thus  in  November, 
1704,  we  find  him  issue  an  angry  order  against 
the  presumption  of  certain  Jews  who  had  taken 
cows  on  hire.  And  when  Benjamin  Meyer,  of 
Magdeburg,  in  1765,  applied  for  equal  rights  with 
the  Christian  tradesmen  of  that  town,  the  royal 
reply  was  as  foUowB : — "  Let  the  Jew  immediate- 
ly take  himself  away  from  Magdeburg,  or  the 
commandant  shall  kick  him  out!" 

In  Prussia,  as  in  other  German  states  at  that 
period,  the  press  was  far  from  free ;  there  was 
both  a  oejnsorBhip  before  publication,  and  af\er  it 
at  any  time  a  power  of  seizure.  Frederick  was 
not  a  man  to  bear  any  attacks  upon  his  policy,  if 
by  such  attacka  that  policy  could  be  thwarted  or 
endangered  ;  but  when  his  own  person  and  char- 
acter only  were  concerned,  he  displayed  the  most 
magnanimoua  forbearance.  During  his  whole 
reign  libels  against  him  might  be  circulated ,  and 
libellers  go  free.  Thus,  in  1761,  a  little  pasquin- 
ade, whose  venom  may  be  discovered  even  in  its 
title.  La  Lais  Philosuphe^  was  sold  without  ob- 
struction in  the  Prussian  capital.  Frederick  him- 
self with  a  lofty  spirit  declared,  **  C'est  a  moi  u 
faire  mon  devoir,  et  laisser  dire  les  m^chans.**  In 
the  same  tone  he  writes  to  Voltaire  on  Mareh  3, 
1775:— 

'*  Je  pense  sur  ces  satires  comme  Epict^te  :  '  Si 
1*00  dit  du  mal  de  toi,  el  qu'il  soit  veritable,  corrige^ 
toi ;  si  ce  sont  des  maosonges,  ris-en !'  J*ai  appris 
avec  Tage  k  devenir  un  bon  cbeval  de  poste ;  je  fais 


♦  We  fiod,  howcrer,  from  the  Al^emeine  PreuMUche 
2SeUung' of  Auk 
edy  most  o"  ' 
been  recent], 
and  in  pert  adopted.  ^^^  t 
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ma  station,  et  ne  m'embanaMe  pas  dea  loqaeta  qui 
aboient  ea  ehemin." 

In  1784  a  severer  trial  awaited  the  king's  mag- 
nanimity from  Voltaire  himself,  when  there  came 
forth  the  witty  and  scandalous  Vie  Privh — that 
Parthian  arrow  which  Voltaire  had  drawn  on  his 
flight  from  Beriin  in  1753,  hot  had  concealed  uitil 
his  own  death.  Yet  of  this  Fte  Prwk^  teeming 
as  it  does  with  every  topic  of  invective  and  ridi- 
cule upon  the  king,  a  whole  edition  waa  leisurely 
disposed  of  by  Pitra,  the  king's  own  bookseller, 
at  Berlin ! 

Caricatures  upon  Frederick  were  treated  by  him 
"with  the  same  lofty  unconcern.  One  day,  as  he 
was  riding  along  the  Jager-Stroite  at  Berlin,  he 
observed  a  crowd  pressing  forward  and  staring  at 
a  paper  stock  high  upon  the  wall.  As  he  drew 
near,  he  pereeived  that  it  was  a  satirical  represen- 
tatioB  of  himself,  as  engaged  in  the  coffiBC-monop- 
oly,  with  one  (si  his  hands  turning  a  coffee-mill 
and  with  the  other  greedily  piddng  up  a  single 
bean  which  had  Men  to  the  ground.  Frederick 
turned  coolly  round  to  the  heyduke  who  attended 
him  and  said,  "  Take  down  that  paper  and  hang 
it  lower,  so  that  the  people  may  not  strain  their 
necks  in  looking  at  it"  And  this  the  heyduke 
was  proceeding  to  do,  when  the  people,  strudc  at 
their  king's  magnanimity,  broke  into  loud  huzzas, 
and  tore  the  injnrioua  portrait  into  a  thousand 
pieces. 

It  was  once  observed  by  Dr.  Johnson,  with  his 
usual  admirable  sense,  that  *'  no  man  was  ever 
written  down  except  by  himself;"  and  certainly  it 
was  not  from  the  publications  of  others,  but  from 
his  own,  that  king  Frederick  suffered  both  in  fiune 
and  fortune.  To  this  day  his  leaden  volumes  of 
poetry,  of  that  kind  of  mediocrity,  not,  as  Horace 
says,  to  be  borne  by  gods  or  men,  form  a  counter^ 
poise  to  his  military  glories  and  administrative 
skill.  And  during  his  lifetime  it  was  truly  sur- 
prising to  find  a  prince  so  provident  and  wary  on 
any  other  affidr,  beyond  all  measure  rash  and  reck- 
less in  his  satirical  attacks  on  Madame  de  Pompa- 
padonr  at  the  height  of  her  fiivor,  and  on  the 
Empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  biting  verses,  imprudently  written,  and 
still  more  imprudently  promulgated,  on  the  private 
life  of  both  these  ladies,  were  among  the  main 
causes  of  the  greatest  danger  which  he  ever  ran 
of  that  all  but  irresistible  confederacy  formed  against 
him  in  the  seven  years*  war. 

At  other  times,  however,  Frederidc,  versed  as 
he  was  in  the  secrets  of  the  press,  made  use  of 
them  for  his  own  objects  in  a  manner  seldom  tried 
by  princes.  Thus,  in  1767,  the  king  found  the 
public  at  Beriin  indined  to  tattle  on  the  chance  of 
another  war.  To  turn  their  attention  he  imme- 
diately composed  and  sent  to  the  newspapers  a  friU 
account  of  a  wonderfril  hail-storm  stated  to  have 
taken  place  at  Potsdam  on  the  37th  of  February 
in  that  year.  Not  only  did  this  imaginary  nar- 
rative engross  fat  some  time,  as  he  desired,  the  pub- 
lic conversation,  but  it  gave  rise  to  some  grave  phi- 
losophical treatises  on  the  supposed,  phenomenon ! 


Over  the  adndnistntioB  of  jostiee^  FMeriek, 
as  we  have  aheady  said,  held  despotie  sway. 
Whenever  he  found  fault  with  the  deoimon  of  a 
court  of  law,  he  thought  himself  entitled  not  only 
to  reverse  the  sentence  but  to  punish  the  judges. 
But  it  is  due  to  him  to  add  that  he  never  exer- 
cised this  authority  on  any  grounds  of  powerful 
influence  or  personal  regard.  His  state  papen  and 
correspondence  teem  with  applications  from  per- 
sons of  the  tot  rank  in  the  PmssiBn  BMNMidiy, 
entreating  him  to  suspend  some  decree  of  the 
courts  which  they  found  bcenvenient,  hot  the 
king  iavariaUy  refuses,  '*  since,"  as  he  often 
adds,  **  the  laws  must  govern  all  alBre.'  It  vraa 
his  maxim,  that  before  a  judicial  court  a  prince 
and  a  peasant  should  be  entirely  equal ;  and  thia 
was  not,  like  some  of  his  othess,  a  mere  holiday 
maxim,  to  be  paraded  in  a  Frendi  poem  or  a 
French  pamphlet  and  never  thought  of  aftear- 
warda ;  but  again  and  again  did  he  press  it  on 
hiB  chancellor  and  judgea,  both  urging  it  in  woeds, 
and  enforcing  it  in  action. 

In  explanation  of  thia  last  point  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  although  Frederiok  wenld  nearer 
consent  to  reverse  a  judgment  from  motivea  of 
friendship  or  frivor,  he  was  prompt  to  do  so  vi^en- 
ever  he  thought  that  the  poor  had  been  injured  or 
despoiled  by  the  rich.  Nor  was  it  merely  sneh  a 
case  of  oppression,  real  or  supposed,  which  roused 
him;  his  keen  eye  discerned  how  frequently  a 
delay  is  equivalent  to  a  denial  of  justice.  Some- 
times, therefore,  he  would  interfere  to  sim^y  and 
shorten  the  wearisome  forms  of  jurisprudence,  and 
cut  through,  as  it  were,  with  his  sword  those  Gor- 
dian  knots  whioh  lawyers  love  to  weave.  Of  the 
technicalities  in  other  countries  he  spoke  with 
caustio  disdain.  Thus  he  vmtes  to  Voltaire.  Jan- 
uary 37,  1775,  on  the  case  of  a  French  ofBcer 
preparing  to  enter  his  service  and  perplexed  by  a 
law-suit  at  home : — 

'*  A  vue  de  pays  son  proete  poorra  bien  traSner 
au  rooias  une  ann^  On  me  maade  que  dea  for- 
mality importantes  exigent  oes  d^laia,  et  que  ce 
n'est  qu'lk  force  de  patience  ou'on  parvient  k  perdra 
nn  proo^  au  Parlement  de  raris.  Papprends  ces 
belles  choses  avec  ^tonnement  et  sana  y  comprendre 
le  moindre  mot." 

It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  Frederick  did 
not  join  to  hia  honor  of  injustice  sufRdent  thought 
and  care,  and  that  he  sometimes  caused  the  very 
evil  which  he  dreaded.  The  story  of  the  miller 
Arnold  has  been  ofte  told.  The  king,  believing 
that  here  a  poor  man  had  been  veronged  through 
the  undue  influence  of  a  nobleman  hia  neighbor, 
took  up  the  aflkir  most  warmly,  discarded  the 
chancellor,  sent  three  of  his  judges  to  Spandau, 
and  forcibly  reinstated  Arnold  in  possession  of  the 
mill.  It  was  afterwards  proved  by  incontroverti- 
ble documents,  and  is  now  universally  acknowl- 
edged, that  the  miller  was  a  knave;  that  the 
chaaoeUor  had  taken  no  part  in  the  business ;  and, 
above  all,  that  the  judgea  had  decided  according  to 
right,  and  were  therefore  punished  without  reason. 
Nay  mors,  we  are  assured  that  Jthe  king  himself 
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admitted  his  error  to  one  of  his  fiuniliar  attendants, 
Imt  added,  that  the  mistake  being  aheady  made, 
ooald  not,  without  loes  of  dignity,  be  leealled. 
Such  painful  cases  imply  (for  really  the  arguments 
here  lie  upon  the  surface)  great  want  of  care  and 
attention  hi  the  royal  arbitrator.  They  also  prove 
that  no  prince  should  ever  in  any  country  be  in- 
vested with  a  despotic  power  above  the  laws. 
But  while  we  deprecate  despotic  power,  and  while 
we  demand  vigilant  care,  we  must,  even  in  the 
teeth  of  sudi  cases,  express  our  sympathy  in  any 
endeavors  to  dear  from  rubbish  and  to  open  wider 
the  portab  of  the  temple  of  justice.  In  our  own 
court  of  chancery  we  may  perceive  how,  by  never 
swerving  from  estabhshed  forms,  a  most  friulty  sjrs- 
tern  may  consiit  with  the  most  upright  intentions, 
and  with  the  most  learned  men.  Our  lord  chan- 
cellors for  the  last  century  and  upwards  have  been 
above  all  suspicion  and  reproach.  We  had  lately 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  eminent  as  a  judge,  orator,  and 
statesman.  We  have  now  Lord  Cottenham,  eminent 
as  a  judge.  Every  legal  decision  of  either  would 
command  implicit  and  deserved  respect.  Yet  in 
the  courts  over  which  they  presided  or  preside, 
how  often  axe  M  technkadities  more  powerful 
than  tfiey ;  how  often  are  large  fortunes  lavished 
to  secure  the  clearest  right;  how  often  is  the 
dearest  right  relinquished  or  forborne  rather  than 
be  asserted  at  such  cost  and  time !  Surely,  even 
a  *'  killing  decree,"  as  poor  Aubrey  called  it  in 
Lord  Baoon^s  time,  would  weigh  more  lightly  on 
the  suitors  than  the  prospect  of  no  decree  at  all — 
the  prospect  that  by  the  time  the  suit  has  grown 
to  years,  and  the  solidtor's  bDl  to  thousands,  they 
should  still  be  met  by  some  fresh  demurrer  or 
some  renewed  reference  to  the  master  f 

We  ask  pardon  of  our  readers  for  this  digres- 
sion, and  are  warned  by  it  to  forbear  from  enter- 
ing upon  other  topics — as  of  Frederick's  foreign 
policy — ^which  might  lead  us  too  far.  The  paz^ 
tition  of  Poland  especially  is  so  momentous  an 
episode  that  it  cannot  be  disposed  of  in  a  single 
paragraph.  Yet,  periiaps,  not  merely  that  trans- 
action, but  the  whole  foreign  policy  of  Frederick, 
was  once  aptly  described  by  some  Polish  borderers 
in  a  single  word.  When  they  saw  displayed  on 
the  flagstaff  of  the  newly  gained  frontier  the 
Prussian  Eagle  with  the  motto  suum  cuique,  they 
slily  wrote  beneath  rapuit  !  These  questions, 
however,  we  shall  for  the  present  pass  by,  and 
proceed  to  relate  the  drcumstances  of  Frederick's 
last  illness  and  death. 

During  many  years  he  had  sustained  periodical 
fits  of  gout,  and  also  frequent  stomach  disorders, 
the  result  of  his  errors  or  excesses  at  table.  StUl, 
however,  by  eariy  hours  and  regular  exercise,  his 
constitution  had  since  his  early  youth  gained  much 
in  vital  strength,  and  enabled  him  to  recover 
promptly  and  completely  from  such  attacks. 
When  sick,  he  invariably  became  far  more  gentle 
and  forbearing  to  all  around  him ;  and  thus  also, 
as  we  are  told  by  his  chief  valet-de-chambre, 
Schoning,  the  surest  sign  of  his  convalescence 
was  his  ill-treatment  of  those  with  whom  he  had 


seemed  well  satisfied  during  his  sickness.  In 
August,  1786,  when  the  king  was  directing  the 
annual  review  in  Silesia,  in  the  presence  of  many 
foreign  generak  and  princes,  the  weather  became 
cold  and  stormy,  and  he  was  earnestly  entreated 
to  forbear  from  appearing  on  the  ground.  But 
Frederick  was  determined  never  until  the  last 
necessity  to  relax  from  a  single  one  of  his  kingly 
duties ;  accordingly  he  sat  on  horseback  to  see  the 
troops  defile  during  six  hours  of  heavy  rain,  and 
on  his  return  home  was  seized  with  fever  and 
ague.  These  for  the  time  he  shook  off;  but, 
through  the  whole  of  the  ensuing  winter,  his 
health  grew  subject  to  daily  variation ;  many 
slight  attacks  soon  recovered  from,  but  ever  again 
recurring. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  his  life  might  have 
been  prolonged  during  several  years,  had  he  been 
only  wiDing  to  use  some  degree  of  prudence  and 
restraint  in  his  diet ;  but  on  this  most  tender  sub- 
ject he  would  hearken  to  no  counsel.  Thus,  for 
instance,  while  at  Breslau  after  his  short  campaign 
of  1778,  he  was  suffering  severdy  from  cohc  and 
indigestion ;  and  his  physidan.  Dr.  Mohsen,  ven- 
tured to  intimate,  with  the  utmost  deference  and 
humflity,  that  it  might  be  better  for  his  majesty  to 
abstain  firom  Parmesan  cheese  in  his  favorite  pelen- 
ttu  until  after  his  majesty's  stomach  had  by  proper 
remedies  recovered  its  tone.  '*AUe  Teufeir* 
cried  the  king,  with  a  loud  and  angry  voice,  "  are 
you  reprimanding  met  Get  you  gone,  I  have  no 
fhrther  occadon  for  you!"  Poor  Dr.  Mohsen 
hastened  back  to  Berlin  with  dl  predpitation,  and 
greatly  discomfitted.  Neariy  in  the  same  way  it 
fared  with  his  successor,  Dr.  Selle,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  kmg's  last  illness.  In  other 
respects  likewise  he  was  a  fiur  from  tractable 
patient.  As  in  state-ai&irs  he  would  take  noth- 
ing on  trust,  but  required  to  have  everything  made 
dear  to  hb  own  perception ;  and  he  expected 
from  any  medidne  some  decisive  and  speedy  ef- 
fects— otherwise,  the  medidne  itself  was  soon 
discarded. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  king  grew  worse 
and  worse  in  the  first  months  of  178S.  He  was 
often  deepless  at  nights,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  frdl  mto  short  and  uneasy  dumbers  by  day. 
His  strength  was  so  far  reduced  that  he  could  only 
ride  occadonally,  and  when  lifted  on  his  horse.  A 
short  dry  cou^  set  in,  and  his  breathing  became 
so  difiScnIt  that  he  could  not  lie  dovm  in  bed,  but 
only  dt  through  the  twenty-four  hours  bending  for- 
wards on  the  same  arm-chair.  Symptoms  of  dropsy 
also  began  to  show  themsdves  both  in  his  body 
and  his  limbs. 

With  all  this,  however,  the  king's  activity  and 
xeal  in  transacting  business  never  for  one  moment 
abated.  He  continued  to  read  every  despatch 
and  memorial,  to  dictate  and  sign  his  answers, 
and  to  carry  on  all  the  current  business  for  the  pub- 
lic good  with  the  same  punctuality  and  dearnees 
as  ever.  •  Such  was  the  intention  which  he  had 
long  ago  expressed  in  his  *'  Epitre  an  Mar^chd 
Keith :"—  ^  i 
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"  Ooi,  finissons  sans  troable,  et  mourons  sans  le- 
greu, 
En  laiasant  ranivera  combM  de  nos  bienfaits ; 
Ainsi  I'astre  da  jour  au  bout  de  sa  carri^re 
R^pand  sur  Thorison  une  douoe  lumi^re, 
Et  ses  derniera  rayons  qu'il  darde  dans  les  airs, 
Sontses  demierssoupiis  qu'il  donne  k  TunWers." 

This  is  the  only  piece  of  poetry  by  Frederick 
with  which  we  intend  to  trouble  our  readers,  and 
we  think  that  they  will  be  inclined  to  forgive  its 
poverty  of  versification  and  confusion  of  metaphor 
(sunbeams  turned  into  sighs !)  for  the  sake  of  its 
noble  and  lofty  sentiment — a  sentiment,  be  it  ob- 
served, not  merely  put  forth  in  high  health  thirty 
years  before,  but  courageously  fulfilled  and  carried 
through  when  there  came  the  hour  of  trial. 

Nor  yet,  amidst  all  his  suffering,  did  his  gayety 
and  love  of  jest  forsake  him.  When  the  Duke  of 
Courland  came  to  see  him  at  this  period,  the  king 
asked  him  whether  he  stood  in  need  of  a  good 
watchman,  "  for  if  so,"  added  his  majesty,  **  allow 
me  to  oflfer  myself,  being  well  qualified  for  such  a 
post  by  my  sleeplessness  at  nights.'* 

Finding  little  benefit  from  medicine,  and  anwil- 
Img  to  try  abstinence,  Frederick  placed  his  own 
hopes  on  the  return  of  fine  weather,  and  as  the 
spring  advanced  often  caused  himself  to  be  set  in  a 
ehair  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  palace  to  inhale  the 
balmy  air.  But  no  real  improvement  having  ensued, 
the  king,  in  the  course  of  June,  wrote  to  sununon 
from  Hanover  the  celebrated  Swiss  physician  Dr. 
Zimmermann.  Accordingly,  Zimmermann  came, 
and  on  a  careful  consideration  of  the  symptoms,  pre- 
scribed as  a  stomacbic  the  daily  use  of  the  extract  of 
taraxicum — ^the  common  meadow  dandelion.  But 
he  heard  with  dismay,  from  the  valet-de-chambre. 
Scheming,  how  great  continued  to  be  the  king's 
errors  of  diet.  *'  The  most  indigestible  dishes," 
said  Schoning,  '*  are  the  favorites  with  his  majesty ; 
and  whenever  he  is  prevailed  upon  by  a  physician 
to  try  any  medicine,  he  does  not  on  that  account  put 
any  restraint  on  his  immoderate  eating."  The 
truth  of  such  accounts  was.  soon  apparent  to  Dr. 
Zimmermann  from  his  own  observation.  We  will 
five  in  his  very  wor<j|s  his  report  of  the  king's  din- 
ner on  the  30th  of  June : — 

*'Thb  day  the  kin^  took  a*very  large  quantity 
of  soup,  and  this  consisted,  as  usual  with  him,  of 
the  very  strongest  and  most  highly  spiced  ingre- 
dients ;  yet,  spiced  as  it  was  already,  he  added  to 
each  plate  of  it  a  large  spoonful  of  pounded  ginger 
and  mace.  His  majesty  then  ate  a  good  piece  of 
baufiH  h  Husse — beef  which  had  been  steeped  in 
half  a  quart  of  brandy.  Next  he  took  a  Bjea.i  quan- 
tity of  an  Italian  dbh,  whicb  is  made  half  of  Indian 
com  and  half  of  Parmesan  cheese ;  to  this  the  juice 
of  garlic  is  added,  and  the  whole  is  baked  in  butter 
antil  there  arises  a  hard  rind  as  thick  as  a  Anger. 
.This,  one  of  the  the  king's  most  dariing  dishes,  is 
named  Polenta.  At  last,"  continues  Zimmermann, 
**  the  king,  having  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the 
excellent  appetite  which  the  dandelion  gave  him, 
dosed  the  scene  with  a  whole  plateful  of  eel-pie, 
which  was  so  hot  and  fiery  that  it  seemed  as  though 
it  had  been  baked  in  hell !  Even  before  leaving 
he  table  on  this  occasion  he  fell  into  a  doze  and 
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was  seized  with  convulsions.  At  other  times 
again,"  adds  the  doctor,  *'  the  king  would  eat  a 
l^e  quantity  of  chilling  and  unwholesome  fruits, 
especially  melons,  and  then  again  a  vast  number  of 
sweetmeats." 

With  such  irregularities  on  the  part  of  a  septo- 
agenary  invalid — still  persevered  in,  notwithstand- 
ing all  Dr.  Zimmermann's  warnings — our  readers 
will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  his  ailments 
during  the  month  of  July  became  greatly  aggra- 
vated, and  that  every  hope  of  amendment,  or  even 
alleviation  to  them,  disappeared.  The  last  time 
that  he  mounted  Cond6  was  on  the  4th  of  July, 
when  he  was  with  great  difficulty  placed  in  his 
saddle,  and  after  a  short  gallop  manifiBsted  extreme 
exhaustion. 

Through  the  whole  or  his  long  illness  there  was 
no  word  or  deed  of  the  king  which  referred  to  re- 
ligious feelings,  or  betokened  any  idea  of  a  future 
state.  All  his  thoughts  apparently  were  of  this 
earth — to  fulfil  his  royal  duties  and  also  enjoy  his 
personal  pleasures  to  the  last.  On  one  occasion, 
when  he  received  a  letter  from  some  zealous  per- 
sons urging  his  conversion,  he  handed  the  letter  to 
one  of  his  secretaries  for  reply,  merely  saying,  with 
unusual  gentleness,  '*  They  should  be  answered 
kindly,  for  they  mean  well !" 

Frederick  does  not  appear,  during  his  last  fllness, 
to  have  seen  or  wished  to  see  any  member  of  his 
family ;  but  almost  every  evening  he  recced  as 
usual  his  circle  of  literary  friends.  He  never 
wearied  them  with  complaints  of  hiar  painful  state, 
nor  even  mentioned  it,  but  conversed  cheerfully 
on  the  events  of  the  day,  and  on  various  points  of 
history  and  horticulture,  literature  and  philosophy. 
He  also  continued  both  to  read  himself  and  be  read 
to.  The  last  works  which  he  perused  were  a 
"  History  of  Henry  IV.  of  France ;"  the  "  Siecle 
de  Louis  XV.'»  by  Voltaire ;  and  the  "  Twelve 
Cesars"  of  Suetonius  as  translated  by  La  Harpe. 

Conscious  as  was  Frederick  <^  his  daily  declining 
health,  and  hopeless  as  his  state  had  now  become, 
it  is  not  dear  how  far  he  was  himself  aware  of  his 
near  approaching  dissolution.  On  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust he  vmAe  as  follows  to  his  sister,  the  Duchess 
of  Brunswick : — 

**MoN  ADORABLE  SatJR— Lc  M^cdn  de  Han- 
ovre  [Zimmermann]  a  voulu  se  faire  valoir  chez  vous, 
ma  bonne  sceur ;  mais  la  v^rit^  est  qu'il  m'a  ^t^ 
inutile.  Les  vieux  doivent  faire  place  aux  jeunes 
gens  pour  que  chaqne  g<$n^ration  tronye  sa  place  ; 
et  i,  bien  examiner  ce  que  c'est  que  la  vie,  c'est  voir 
mourir  et  naitre  ses  oompatriotes.  En  attendant, 
je  me  trouve  un  peu  soulag^  depuis  quelques  jours. 
Mon  coeur  vous  reste  inviolablement  attachtS,  ma 
bonne  scour.  Aveo  la  plus  haute  consideration,  je 
suis,  etc.,  Fedxric." 

Next  day,  however,  we  find  the  king,  as  if  in  ex- 
pectation of  a  longer  life,  dictate  a  letter  to  the 
bookseller  Pitra,  for  a  supply  of  new  publications 
to  bis  library  in  the  ensuing  year. 

To  the  last,  Frederick  displayed  the  same  un- 
conquerable application,  the  same  ardent  zeal  for 
the  improvement  of  his  states.     T)u;s,  on  tha  1st 
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of  August,  we  may  observe  that  he  dictated  both 
instructions  and  inquiries  as  the  first  step  towards 
the  rechuming  of  a  large  morass  near  Tilsit.  To 
the  last,  also,  there  continued  the  same  care  and 
thought  for  the  gratification  of  his  palate.  Some 
of  the  daily  bills  of  fare  laid  before  him  within  a 
fortnight  of  his  death,  and  corrected  by  his  own 
hand,  are  still  presenred.  Thus,  on  the  4th  of 
August,  one  of  the  dishes  proposed  to  him  was  Des 
gateaux  d  la  Rothenbaurg,  to  be  executed  by  one  of 
his  culinary  aitists  witn  the  classic  name  of  Diony- 
nus ;  but  on  reflection  his  majesty  deemed  it  better 
to  substitute  another  dish  and  another  cook  to  drees 
it.     Accordingly  he  efiiioed  the  names  which  we 


have  just  quoted,  and  wrote  upon  the  margin : 
^*Cros$et — Filet  de  Poulets  au  Basilic;  maisquela 
sauce  ne  soit  pas  trop  ^paisse." 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  Frederick,  far  con- 
trary to  his  usual  habit,  dozed  till  eleven  o'clock ; 
then,  however,  he  received  his  cabinet-secretaries, 
and  gave  them  directions  with  a  feeble  voice,  but 
with  his  customary  deamess.  He  also  drew  out 
for  Greneral  von  Rohdich,  the  commandant  of  Pots- 
dam, a  plan  of  some  manceuvres  which  he  wished 
the  garrison  to  execute  on  the  morrow — a  plan 
perfectly  accurate,  and  well  adapted  to  the  ground. 
At  dinner  he  ate  half  a  lobster,  the  last  food  which 
passed  his  lips.  In  the  aAemoon  he  fi^ll  into  a 
kind  of  stupor,  which  continued  more  or  less 
through  the  night.  Early  on  the  16th  a  rattle  was 
heard  in  his  throat,  and  he  seemed  at  the  very 
point  of-  death.  When  it  was  announced  to  him, 
as  usual,  that  the  cabinet-secretaries  had  come,  and 
were  ready  in  the  ante-chamber,  he  could  scarcely 
gasp  out  words  to  desire  that  they  should  wait, 
and  that  he  would  see  them  presently.  They  re- 
mained outside,  but  in  the  course  of  the  morning 
General  von  Rohdich  entered  his  room.  As  that 
oflicer  appeared  before  him,  it  was  painful  to  ob- 
serve how  the  dying  monarch  strove  to  collect  his 
failing  energy  and  fulfil  his  daily  task ;  how  be 
labored,  but  all  in  vain,  to  raise  his  drooping  head 
from  the  comer  of  his  chair,  to  fix  his  glassy  eye, 
and  to  move  his  speechless  tongue.  The  general 
pat  up  his  papers,  and  withdrew  in  silence,  with 
a  handkerchief  before  his  fiice.  When  in  the 
afternoon,  at  the  desire  of  the  Prince  of  Prussia, 
Dr.  Selle  came  froor.  Berlin,  he  found  that  his 
royal  patient  had  slightly  rallied,  being  able  to  stir 
a  few  steps,  and  articulate  a  fei.w  words ; — ^but  for 
the  first  time  during  his  long  reign,  he  never  men- 
tioned, and  seemed  to  have  forgotten,  the  current 
business,  not  yet  despatched,  of  the  day — a  surer 
symptom  than  any  other,  observed  Dr.  Selle,  of 
Ids  close  approaching  dissolution.  About  seven 
o*clock  the  king  had  a  short  but  quiet  and  refiresb- 
ing  interval  of  sleep.  As  the  dock  placed  above 
his  head  struck  eleven,  he  inquired  the  hour,  and 
on  being  told,  he  added,  *'  At  four  o*dock  I  will 
rise."  About  midnight  his  majesty  observed  that  his 
ftvoritedog  had  sprung  from  the  allotted  cushion  by 
his  side,  upon  which  he  inquired  where  he  was,  and 
desired  that  he  might  be  put  back  again.  These 
were  the  last  words  he  qpoke.    Soon  after  the  rattle 


in  his  throat  returned,  his  breathing  grew  fainter 
and  feinter,  and  at  twenty  minutes  past  two  on  the 
morning  of  the  17th  of  August  he  expired.  He 
was  seventy-four  years  and  six  months  of  age. 

It  is  remarkable  that  during  all  this  time — so 
strict  was  the  disdpline  in  the  royal  household — 
the  king*s  imminent  danger  remained  a  secret  not 
only  to  most  of  the  foreign  ministers  at  Berlin,  but 
also  to  most  members  of  the  royal  family.  Even 
on  the  16th,  when  the  king  was  at  the  last  ex- 
tremity, the  queen  gave  an  afVemoon  party  at 
Schonhausen.  Mirabeau,  who  had  just  returned 
firom  a  visit  to  Prince  Henry  at  Rheinsberg,  was 
present,  and  states  that  the  envoy  of  France  was 
by  no  means  aware  of  the  crisis  being  so  near  at 
hand,  and  that  the  queen  herself  was  equally  un- 
conscious. In  Mirabeau 's  own  words,  '*  La  Reine 
ne  s'en  doutait  pas  ;  die  ne  me  parla  que  de  mon 
habit,  de  Rheinsberg,  et  da  bonheur  qu'dle  y  avait 
gout^  ^tant  princesse  royale."*  Thus  was  her 
majesty  talking  of  her  honeymoon  in  the  last  hours 
of  her  married  life ! 

In  the  portrait  which  we  have  now  endeavored 
to  draw  of  Frederick's  private  character  in  old  age 
and  his  system  of  admimstiation  of  peace,  we  are 
consdous  that  many  of  the  features  may  appear 
scarcely  consistent  with  each  other,  or  as  apper- 
taining to  one  and  the  same  mind.  As  in  the  giant 
figure  of  Dante^s  vision : — 

**  Dentro  dal  monte  sta  dritto  un  gran  veglio ; 
*  •  •  •  • 

La  sua  testa  ^  di  fin'  oro  formata, 

E  puro  argento  son  le  braccia  e  '1  petto; 

Poi  ^  di  rame  infino  alia  forcata ; 

Da  indi  in  giuso  ^  tutto  ferro  eletto, 

Salvo  che  '1  destro  piede  ^  terra  cotta, 

E  sta  *n  su  quel,  piu  che  'n  nell'  altro  eretto : 

Ciascuna  parte,  fnor  che  1  'oro,  ^  rotta !" 

Thus  also  in  King  Frederick  the  day  was  strangely 
blended  with  the  gold ;  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
with  truth  the  pi)B6ence  of  either,  and  it  remains 
only  to  assign  precisely  the  different  proportions. 

Mr.  Macaulay,  in  a  most  able  sketch  of  Fred- 
erick's early  life  and  campaigns — a  sketch  which 
first  appeared  in  the  pages  of  a  contemporary  jour- 
nal, but  since  among  his  own  collected  Essajrs— 
calls  his  Prussian  majesty  **  the  greatest  king  that 
has  in  modem  times  succeeded  by  right  of  birth 
to  a  throne."  With  very  sincere  respect  for  Mr. 
Macaulay *8  critical  authority,  we  must  here  how- 
ever dissent  from  his  conclusion.  Several  royal 
and  legitimate  names  occur  to  us  as  deserving  to 
stand  higher  on  the  rolls  of  fame.  Thus,  upon 
the  whole,  and  not  without  a  consdousnese  of 
many  blemishes  and  errors  in  our  tiero,  we  should 
prefer  to  Frederick,  the  Fourth  Henry  of  France. 
But  without  any  doubt  or  hesitation  we  should 
assign  the  palm  over  both  to  Gustavus  Adolphus 
of  Sweden.  As  with  Frederick,  his  grandfather 
was  the  first  king  of  his  race ;  to  that  king,  like 
Frederick,  he  was  lineal  and  peaceful  hdr.  Suc- 
ceeding to  the  throne  at  a  far  earlier  age  than  the 
Prussian   monarch,  he  fdl  in  the  field  of  glory 

*  Histoire  Secrete  de  Berlin,  vd.  i.,  p.  84,  ed.  1789. 
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when  only  thlrty-fleren— that  age  so  oflen  fatal  to 
genius — yet  within  that  narrow  space,  during  those 
few  and  youthful  years,  how  much  had  he  already 
achieved  for  immortality !  As  a  statesman  he  may 
be  held  to  have  surpassed,  as  a  warrior  to  have 
equalled,  Frederick.  And  if  lofty  principles  and 
a  thought  of  things  beyond  this  esffth  be  admitted 
as  an  element  of  greatness,  (as  undoubtedly  they 
should  be,)  how  much  will  the  balance  then  incline 
to  the  side  of  GustaYus !  The  victory  gained  by 
the  Prussian  king  at  Rosbach  was,  we  allow,  fully 
equal  to  the  victory  gained  by  the  Swedish  king 
at  Leipsic  on  nearly  the  same  ground  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  years  before.  The  two 
monarchs  were  alike  in  the  action ;  but  how  strik- 
ing the  contrast  between  them  in  the  evening  of 
the  well-ibught  day !  Grustavus  kneeling  down  at 
the  head  of  all  his  troops  to  give  Grod  the  glory ! 
Frederick  seated  alone  in  his  tent,  and  composing 
his  loathsome  Ode ! 

The  character  of  Frederick  is  now,  we  rejoice 
to  think,  viewed  by  his  own  countrymen  in  a  fair 
and  discriminating  spirit.  On  the  one  hand  there 
is,  and  there  ought  to  he,  the  greatest  admiration 
for  his  military  genius  and  renown ;  on  the  other 
hand  there  is  no  leaning  to  his  infidel  philosophy, 
or  to  his  iron  despotism,  or  to  his  fantastic  notions 
of  finance.  The  French  language  is  not  now  pre- 
ferred to  the  German  by  the  Germans  themselves, 
nor  is  the  literature  of  Berlin  any  longer  the  pale 
reflex  of  that  of  Paris.  On  the  contrary,  there 
appears  to  grow  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  and  the 
Rhine  the  inclination  to  %  careful  study  of  the  kin- 
dred tongue — to  a  generous  emulation  with  the 
kindred  race  of  England.  Even  now  such  names 
as  Humboldt  and  Hallam,  as  Eastlake  and  Corne- 
lius, may  worthily  stand  side  by  side.  Nor,  we 
hope,  is  the  day  fax  distant  when  the  progress  of 
Prussia  in  her  constitutional  rights  shall  enable  her 
statesmen  to  vie  with  ours  in  the  principles  of  free 
institutions,  and  m  that  manly  and  unpremeditated 
eloquence  which  free  institutions  alone  can  produce 
or  preserve. 


FUGITIVE,   PERISHING    MORMONS. 
[A  letter  to  Josiah  ^iocy,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Boston, 
from  Col.  Thomas  L.  Kane,  of  Philadelphia,  dated  14 
Fbb.  1848.] 

In  our  conversation,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  giv- 
ing to  you  in  full  the  views  I  derived  from  per- 
sonal observation  and  experience  with  regard  to 
the  Mormons,  during  my  recent  journey  to  the  fiur 
west.  I  mentioned  to  you  what  I  saw  of  their 
highly  upright  and  excellent  moral  character  whfle 
in  the  Indian  territory,  and  stated  my  ofien  re- 
peated opinion  of  the  gratuitous  injustice  of  their 
persecution.  If  I  judge  rightly,  however,  what 
is  devred  in  my  present  letter  is  a  simple,  unool- 
ored  narrative,  for  the  consideration  of  the  char- 
itable rather  than  the  curious,  of  the  position, 
numbers  and  condition  of  the  chief  sufileTen  of  the 
sect.  To  this  I  will  confine  myself,  as  closely  as 
I  can,  in  the  limited  amount  of  time  at  my  dis- 
posal. 


Emigrating  Mormons,  to  the  nmnber  of  nearly 
20,000,  are  to  be  found  west  of  the  Bfissoori,  from 
the  country  of  the  Platte,  belonging  to  the  Omaha 
and  Otto  Indians,  to  that  beyond  the  notable  Bear 
River  Valley  across  the  Rocky  Mountains;  but 
the  condition  of  the  majority  of  these  personsy 
though  undoubtedly  forlorn,  does  not  invite  phil- 
anthropic investigation,  since  they  are  generally 
beyond  the  reach  of  timely  help.  The  Mormona 
who  can  be  counted  as  appealing  to  the  immediate 
generosity  of  your  townspeople,  are  certain  strag>- 
glers  in  the  rear  of  the  main  body  in  march,  and 
whose  camps  are  on  this,  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Missouri  river,  or  immediately  along  its  course. 
Of  such  the  unhappy  destitution  is  very  great. 
It  is,  in  part,  the  issue  of  drcumstanoes  in  which 
their  history  dififers  from  that  of  the  emigranta 
further  advanced  ;  and  which  I  thmk  I  cannot  do 
better  than  detail. 

They  composed,  originally,  the  refuse,  lame, 
aged,  sick,  and  pauper  members  of  the  church, 
who  were  found  unable  to  attempt  the  great  Cali- 
fornia pilgrimage  of  1840.  On  this  account,  their 
friends  who  started  at  that  date  oonduded,  it 
seems,  an  especial  treaty  or  armistice,  for  their 
benefit,  with  the  anti-Mormon  mob,  and  left  them 
behind  in  Illinois  under  its  protection.  This  treaty 
covenanted,  with  the  most  solemn  formalities, 
that  they  were  in  no  wise  to  be  molested  on- 
til  another  asylum  could  be  prepared  for  thdr 
reception  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Just  so 
soon,  however,  as  the  Mormon  host  had 'made  a 
progress  of  some  months  upon  its  travels,  and 
could  safely  be  considered  out  of  the  way,  the  in- 
strument-—oaths,  seals,  and  ribbons— was  brokea 
by  the  anti-Mormons  without  ceremony  or  excuse, 
and  the  cripples  who  relied  upon  it,  were  ordered 
to  take  up  their  beds  and  widk.  Upon  this,  the 
helpless  beings,  driven  to  desperation,  made  a  re- 
markably resolute  defence  of  their  Holy  City, 
which,  being  hardly  more  than  a  large  hospital  of 
incurables,  could  meritoriously  have  claimed  of  any 
other  barbarians  its  privilege  of  sanctuary.  It  was 
bombarded,  however,  by  an  overwhelming  force, 
and  notwithstanding  the  beleaguered  for  two  days 
supposed,  as  I  am  informed,  they  were  replying  to 
the  fire  upon  them  with  three  guns  of  their  own 
of  large  munle  they  had  forged  out  of  a  broken 
steamboat  shaft ;  at  last,  after  losing  some  of  their 
soundest  men  in  fight,  they  were  glad  to  flee  forth 
with  their  lives,  that  is  to  say,  with  little  or  noth* 
ing  eke. 

I  saw  most  of  these  poor  folks  while  they  were 
yet  on  the  right  bank  df  the  Mississippi,  opposite 
Nauvoo.  It  was  just  afier  the  cannonade,  and  I 
think  they  had  been  there  a  matter  of  two  or  three 
days.  Some  of  them  had  fled  over  before  the  aa- 
sanlt  to  esd^  the  balls  that  battered  in  their 
houses ;  the  remainder  had  waited  till  ousted  by 
direct  force  of  arms. 

Few  had  food  enough  to  satisfy  th«r  hunger. 
Exposure  and  fiitigue  had  combined  to  visit  many 
of  the  nominally  robust  of  them  with  the  ague, 
and  the  bilious  remittent  fever,  known  as  fevorite 
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iodnlgenoies  of  the  syvtem  in  the  we^tom  eoantrj ; 
but,  sick  and  well,  eoneeientione  jellow  eonls,  thej 
all  lay  down  alike  among  the  reeds  and  spatter- 
docks  of  the  low  river  shore ;  the  favored  ones 
huddled  together  under  tattered  sheets,  counter- 
panes or  bed-spreads  stretched  gypsy-tent-wise  0Y«r 
a  tripod  of  sticks ;  others  lodging  outside  of  these 
shelters,  and  going  to  sleep  with  their  pinched 
faces  to  the  sky.  I  have  not  the  satisfaction  of  a 
doubt  that  among  thoee  I  looked  upon  thus  shiv- 
ering in  the  sharp  night  of  autumn,  many  whom 
the  screening  of  a  roof  might  have  saved,  died 
looking  across  the  stream  upon  their  comfortable 
homes,  in  which  the  orthodox  bnlHes  of  the  mob 
were  cdebrating  their  triumph  in  obscene  and 
drunken  riot. 

At  the  epoch  of  which  I  speak,  they  were  bent 
on  moving  westward  to  overtake,  as  they  hoped, 
the  rearguard  of  their  column  in  the  advances,  but 
,  were  pitiably  nnprovided  with  adeqnate  means  for 
doing  so.  One  had  a  cow,  may  be,  which  he 
could  yoke  to  the  craxy  cart  of  his  feHow. 
Another,  by  ^sclosing  to  the  cupidity  of  the 
Iowa  squatters  his  possession  of  his  watch  or 
other  paltry  treasure  he  had  secreted,  was  able  to 
hire  a  lift  in  a  farm  wagon.  Several,  they  were 
few,  appeared  to  own  among  them  a  mixed  horse 
And  ox  team;  the  rest  had  no  other  means  of 
transportation  than  their  own  bodily  frames, 
though  it  may  be  observed  that,  by  a  natural 
Providence  to  whose  effect  I  have  already  adverted, 
these  were  nearly  everything  they  had  to  carry. 

Thus  jury  rigged^  unpruvisioned,  and  almost 
unclothed,  they  started  on  their  voyage — an  over- 
land voyage  that  they  intended  te  measure  over 
one  fourth  the  diameter  of  the  world.  It  is  little 
wonder  then,  that,  being  unsuccessful  in  overtak- 
ing their  brethren,  they  have  since  literally  fallen 
by  the  wayside  in  the  wilderness,  and  there  hav- 
ing eaten  up  the  beasts  of  burden  that  helped  them 
along  so  far  upon  their  weary  stage,  now  find 
themselves  equally  unable  to  push  forwaid  or  to 
return.  At  sundry  crossing  places  of  the  larger 
streams  that  have  impeded  their  progress,  in 
wooded  clefU  and  sheltered  copses  of  the  prairie, 
in  abandoned  Indian  villages — wherever,  in  short, 
they  have  found  life  most  easily  sustained,  or  as 
some  of  them  have  said,  and  as  their  fiite  has 
proved  in  many  instances,  death  moet  easily  borne, 
they  have  halted  and  gone  to  work  to  strive  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together  till  relief,  either  in 
the  way  of  alms  or  of  a  propitious  decease,  should 
coma  up  and  overtake  them.  With  the  aid  of  a 
quantity  of  Indian  com  and  garden  roots  they 
have  raised  for  food,  and  of  great  fires  of  cotton- 
wood  brush— -these  as  a  substitute  for  sufficient 
shelter  and  clothing — many  lived  through  the  last 
winter,  and  so  many  wOl  doubtless  survive  this 
one,  though  it  presses  upon  the  whole  people  with 
cold  and  famine  in  its  train.  But  the  return  of 
spring  is  to  bring  them  no  better  fortunes.  The 
emaciated  and  pimng  survivors,  if  unaided  by  us, 
must  still  continue  to  be  without  the  power  of  re- 
plenishing their  stock  of  necessaries,  or  of  chang- 


ing their  place  to  go  to  seek  it ;  while  it  shouM 
be  noted  that  their  general  health  is  already  so 
impaired  that  they  are  becoming  vdth  every  day 
less  capable  of  vigorous  eflS>rt  for  their  own  assist- 
ance. 

I  have  limited  my  remarks  to  apply  to  individ- 
uals, concerning  whose  plight  I  am  possessed  of 
accurate  information.  I  ought  to  add  that  there 
are  still  others  whose  numbers  would  with  diffi- 
culty be  correctly  ascertained.  Somewhere  be- 
yond the  head  waters  of  the  Dee  Moines,  and  on 
the  tributaries  of  the  upper  Bfissouri  from  the 
Nishnabotna  to  L'Eau  qui  Coule  river,  say  from 
800  to  1100  miles  above  St.  Louis,  there  are,  I 
suppose,  some  3000  other  dejected  human  beings, 
who  are  probably  without  any  means  to  wave  in 
our  eyes  their  signals  of  distress.  Tet  many  of 
these,  I  know,  are  dying  of  chill  and  hunger, 
without  metaphor  or  exaggeration.  They  are 
djring  while  we  are  talking  about  them. 

From  the  Jonraal  of  OMnnaKe. 
GENERAL  TAYLOR. 

It  is  evident,  we  think,  that  the  current  of  favor 
for  Gen.  Taylor  is.widming  and  deepening  con- 
stantly. Mr.  Clay  is  greeted  with  enthusiasm 
wherever  he  goes,  by  his  old  friends,  and  so  it 
should  be.  But  he  and  his  especial  adherents  belong 
rather  to  the  past  than  the  present.  They  are 
identified  with  antiquated  ideas,  national  banks, 
protective  tariffs,  panics,  and  defeats  upon  defeats. 
The  people  cannot  be  rallied  forever  upon  old  and 
rejected  ideas.  Besides,  a  new  generation  is  upon 
the  stage,  who  know  nothing  of  these  old  things 
except  historically.  Their  rot^rest  was  nevei* 
excited  in  the  support  of  these  issues,  so  that  there 
are  no  smothered  fires  in  them  to  be  blown  into 
flame  by  an  election.  The  more  the  whigs  think 
of  rallying  again  on  Mr.  Clay,  tlra  more  they  are 
unwilling  to  do  it ;  and  there  is  no  other  whig, 
we  thmk,  who  can  be  made  available. 

The  democrats  are  perhaps  still  worse  oflf. 
The  name  of  Van  Buren  will  not  bring  them  to 
the  war,  and  as  to  taking  an  avaUable  candidate, 
as  they  did  four  years  ago,  the  experiment  w91 
hardly  be  tried  again.  The  democrats  and  the 
nation  at  large  suffered  a  severe  loss  when  Sihs 
Wright  died.  He  was  a  man  of  great  simplicity 
and  good  sense,  and  had  had  opportunity  to  display 
his  excellent  qualities  before  the  nation,  until  he 
had  drawn  to  himself  an  unusual  degree  of  confi- 
dence. But  without  him  the  democrats  fall  back 
upon  a  dozen  men,  no  one  of  whom  can  command 
the  united  support  of  the  party. 

Mr.  Calhoun  lives  in  the  confidence  of  a  multi- 
tude of  his  countrymen.  The  patriotism  and  wis- 
dom of  his  course  on  the  Oregon  and  Mexican  wac 
questions  have  raised  him  stiU  higher  in  their 
regard,  if  that  was  possible.  Still,  the  time  does 
not  seem  to  be  now  for  the  nation  to  rally  on  him. 

To  a  great  extent  the  adherents  of  boUi  the  two 
old  parties  are  dissatisfied  with  their  leaders.  The 
whigs  do  not  belong  to  the  whig  party,  nor  the 
democrats  to  the  democratic  part^.     The  creat 
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mass  of  the  people  wish  for  rulers  who  have 
sagacity  to  discern  and  integrity  to  pursue  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  ;  or  who  at  least  can  hold 
the  helm  so  steady  as  to  allow  the  ship  of  state  to 
float  safely  on  the  current  of  her  destiny.  The 
people  wish  for  peace  and  security  at  home  and 
abroad  ;  not  agitation  of  any  sort  at  their  cost,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  demagogues. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  the  advent  of 
such  a  man  as  General  Taylor  cannot  but  be  hailed 
with  universal  joy.  It  is  not  for  his  military 
prowess  chiefly,  that  the  people  admire  and  love 
mm.  It  is  rather  that  he  is  the  friend  of  peace ; 
though  if  war  is  his  duty,  firm  as  a  mountain,  and 
terrible  as  a  tempest.  It  is  not  that  his  garments 
are  crimson  with  blood,  but  that  he  has  ever  been 
careful  of  life,  and  never  shed  one  drop  of  human 
blood  in  passion,  or  to  gratify  any  selfish  feeling. 
The  people  admure  him  because  he  is  wise,  saga- 
cious, independent,  modest,  careless  of  himself, 
and  careful  only  of  his  duty.  His  career  as  a 
military  commander  has  served  merely  to  exhibit 
the  great  qualities  of  his  mind  and  heart.  Other 
military  men  may  have  exhibited  equal  skill  and 
courage  in  command,  and  yet  no  other  has  attracted 
such  deep  aflfection.  Too  many  military  men 
seem  to  Uiink  always  of  themselves.  They  fight 
for  their  own  glory  in  general,  and  die  asking 
chiefly  for  admiration.  But  General  Taylor  is 
admired  because  he  never  seems  to  do  anything 
for  himself.  He  does  not  speak  of  himself,  nor 
seem  to  think  of  himself.  The  anecdotes  told  about 
him  are  grateful  to  the  feelings  of  the  people.  A 
gentleman  of  our  acquaintance  was  travelling  soon 
after  the  Florida  war  was  finished,  and  feU  in  with 
a  Col.  Taylor,  who  seemed  to  be  a  very  sensible 
farmer.  No  topic  could  be  introduced  but  Col. 
Taylor  seemed  to  know  all  about  it.  But  our  friend 
had  been  familiar  with  Col.  Taylor  for  weeks, 
before  he  learned  that  his  associate  was  a  veritable 
colonel  in  the  service  of  the  U.  States.  Col.  Tay- 
lor never  seemed  to  think  of  himself,  and  never 
told  what  be  had  done,  but  was  very  interesting 
in  his  statements  of  what  others  had  done.  His 
military  despatches  will  never  cease  to  be  admired, 
as  models  of  graphic  description  and  modest  elo- 
quence. HiB  letter  to  the  secretary  of  war,  just 
drawn  out  by  the  call  of  congress,  will  always  be 
praised  for  its  undisturbed  dignity,  in  the  midst  of 
circumstances  which  would  have  unsettled  the  self- 
possession  of  almost  any  other  man.  His  life  is 
quite  remarkable  as  a  whole.  He  seems  to  have 
been  successful  in  everything,  yet  never  exhibiting 
exultation.  Not  one  bad  deed  is  attributed  to  him. 
Temperate,  social,  friendly  and  judicious,  he  is 
never  in  difliculty.  A  gentleman  who  sat  at  the 
table  with  him,  at  the  St.  Charles,  during  his  late 
visit  at  New  Orleans,  where  the  wine  flew  merrily 
Touad  every  day,  says  that  the  general  lified  a 
glass  to  his  lips  but  once,  and  then  he  did  not  drink. 
AU  his  opinions  expressed  to  the  administration 
have  been  not  only  the  opinions  of  a  skilful  captain, 
but  of  a  profound  statesman.  If  you  are  deter- 
mined to  maintain  the  Rio  Grande  as  the  boundary 


of  Texas,  said  he,  I  recommend  the  estabhshmeot 
of  a  post  on  its  eastern  bank.  When  the  MexicanSy 
contrary  to  all  expectation,  came  over  that  river, 
he  asked  that  his  small  army  might  be  reinforced 
with  five  thousand  men  ;  never  dreaming  of  invading 
Mexico.  What  would  the  President  not  give  now, 
if  he  had  done  only  what  Gen.  Taylor  recomr 
mended  t  The  manner  in  which  he  treats  the  new 
honors  which  are  tendered  him,  is  in  keeping  with 
his  whole  life.  He  will  not  seek  the  presidency. 
He  will  not  accept  the  nomination  or  support  of 
any  party  as  such.  He  will  not  pledge  himself  to 
any  party,  old  or  new.  He  will  not  send  out  let- 
ters to  lure  votes.  He  wiU  do  nothing  and  be 
nothing  but  a  good  president,  if  the  people  ohooee 
to  have  it  so.  There  is  an  irresistible  charm  about 
all  this,  especially  when  contrasted  with  the  game 
so  much  played  heretofore.  The  people  will  not 
vote  because  they  dislike  him  less  than  his  oppo- 
nent, but  because  they  love  him  personally.  Their 
votes  will  he  far  Gen.  Taylor,  not  against  any  one 
else.  When  he  is  chosen,  he  will  not  be  oUiged 
to  adopt  the  crude  program  of  a  nominating  con- 
vention as  his  basis  of  administration.  He  wiH 
be  a  wise,  benevolent,  independent  preddent  of  the 
nation.  Let  us  make  him  that,  and  the  republic 
will  fall  into  the  track  of  her  destiny  again. 


From  the  N.  T.  Oommerctal  AdverUaer. 
PLATES   OF   BOTDELL's   SHAKSPEARE. 

About  the  year  1785,  Alderman  J.  Boydell,  of 
London,  conceived  the  project  of  establishing  a 
**  Shakspmre  Gallery,"  upon  a  scale  of  gran^Bur 
and  magnificence  which  should  be  in  accordanoe 
with  the  fame  of  the  poet,  and  at  the  same  time 
reflect  honor  upon  the  state  of  the  arts  in  Great 
Britain,  and  throughout  the  worid.  Mr.  BoydeU 
was  at  this  time  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  influence, 
and  a  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  being  an  engraver 
himself,  and  having  accumulated  his  fortune  mostly 
by  dealing  in  works  of  that  character. 

He  advertised  for  designs  from  artists  throughout 
Great  Britain,  and  paid  a  guinea  for  every  one  sub- 
mitted, whether  accepted  or  not ;  and  for  every  one 
accepted  by  the  committee,  a  prize  of  one  hundred 
guineas.  The  committee  for  selecting  these  designs 
was  composed  of  five  eminent  artists,  Boydell  him- 
self being  the  president.  The  first  painters  of  the 
age  were  then  employed  to  paint  these  pictures, 
among  whom  were  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Sir  Ben- 
jamin West,  Fiiseli,  Romney,  Norihoote,  Smirke, 
Sir  William  Beechy  and  Opie. 

Allan  Cunningham,  in  bis  "  Lives  of  Eminent 
British  Artists,"  mentions  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
was  at  first  opposed  to  BoydelPs  project,  as  imprac- 
ticable on  such  an  immense  scale,  and  Boydell,  to 
gain  his  approbation  and  assistance,  privately  sent 
him  a  letter  enclosing  a  JE^IOOO  Bank  of  England 
note,  and  requesting  him  to  paint  two  pictures  at 
his  own  price.  What  sum  was  eventually  paid  bv 
Boydell  for  these  pictures  was  never  known.  A 
magnificent  building  was  erected  in  Pall  Mall  to 
exhibit  this  immense  collection,  cdled  the  Shak- 
speare  Gallery,  and  was  for  a  long  time  the  pride 
of  London. 

The  first  engravers  of  England  were  employed 
to  transfer  these  gems  to  copper,  and  such  artists 
as  Sharp,  Bartolozzi,  Earlom,  Thew,  Simon,  Middi> 
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maa,  Wataon,  Fyttler,  WOson  and  many  othen 
exerted  their  talents  for  years  in  this  great  work. 
In  some  instances  the  labor  of  more  than  five  years 
was  expended  on  a  single  plate,  and  proof  impres- 
sions were  taken  for  sabscribers  at  iJmost  every 
stage  of  the  work.  At  length  in  1803,  after  nearly 
twenty  years,  the  work  was  completed.  The 
prioe  fixed  (which  was  never  reduoed)  was  two 
guineas  each  for  the  first  300  impressions,  and  the 
subscription  list  was  then  filled  up  at  one  guinea 
each,  or  one  hundred  guineas  a  set,  of  one  hundred 
plates. 

Besides  these  subscriptions,  large  donations  were 
made  by  many  of  the  noblemen  of  Eneland,  to 
encourage  the  undertaking,  and  to  enable  ^ydell  to 
meet  his  enormous  outlay.  The  cost  of  the  whole 
work,  from  the  commencement,  vs  said  to  have  been 
more  than  one  million  pounds  sterling ;  and  although 
the  projector  was  a  wealthy  man  when  he  com- 
menced it,  he  died  soon  after  its  completion,  a  iMuik- 
|tipt  to  the  amount  it  is  said  of  J^!il50,000. 

After  those  plates  were  issued,  Boydell  petitioned 
psrliament  to  allow  him  to  dispose  of  his  gallery  of 
paintings  by  a  lottery.  The  petition  was  granted, 
and  the  whole  collection  was  thus  disposed  of.  One. 
of  the  finest  of  these  pictures.  King  Lear,  by  Sir 
Benjamin  West,  is  now  in  the  Boston  Athemeuioi. 

One  fact  in  relation  to  these  plates  gives  great 
ralue  to  them.  All  the  principal  historical  charac- 
ters are  genuine  portraits  of  the  persons  represented 
in  the  play  ;  every  picture  ffalleqr  and  old  castle  in 
EWland  was  ranttoked  to  furnish  these  portraits. 

After  a  certain  number  of  copies  had  been  teken 
from  the  plates  they  were  laid  aside,  some  of  them 
having  been  worn  but  little,  while  others  required 
maeh  labor  to  restore  them  to  their  original  heauty. 
A  few  copies  of  the  work  have  been  brought  to  this 
ooontry  at  different  times,  and  are  now  to  be  found 
in  the  hands  of  amateurs,  and  in  public  libraries. 
Many  of  the  single  prints  have  been  sold  in  this  city 
at  from  15  to  25  dollars  each.  But  it  is  now  almost 
imposeihie  to  procure  them  at  any  price,  and  nothing 
but  the  occasional  breaking  up  of  a  public,  or  exten- 
sive private  library,  gives  any  opportunity  of  pro- 
curing them. 

By  some  means  which  cannot  now  be  accounted 
for,  all  the  plates  have  found  their  way  to  this 
ooantry,  and  the  one  hundred,  weighing  ooari? 
4000  pounds,  have  been  purchased  by  Dr.  8. 
Spooner,  of  this  city.  This  gentleman,  who  has 
long  been  conversant  with  works  of  art,  has  been 
for  many  months  silently  but  steadily  pushing  on 
the  work  of  restoring  the  plates,  and  has  been 
peculiarly  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Mr. 
George  Parker,  an  engraver  of  no  ordinary  merit. 
It  is  a  little  singular  that  this  gentleman  was  a  pupil 
of  the  celebrated  **  Thew,*'  when  the  latter,  was 
engaged  on  these  same  plates  originally,  and  as 
Thew  was  considered  almost  the  inventor  of  the  art 
of  stipple  engraving,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  Mr.  Parker  well  qualified 
to  do  justice  to  the  work.  Dr.  Spooner  spares  no 
paina  or  money  in  the  prosecution  of  the  labor,  and 
has  succeeded  in  restoring  a  number  of  the  plates 
to  such  perfection  that  proofo  from  them  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  the  original  impressions.  Some 
two  yeare  will  be  consumed  in  accomplishing  the 
entire  restoration  and  publication,  and  although  he 
will  be  obliged  to  expend  a  large  sum  of  money, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  will  be  compensated 
by  the  admirere  of  the  arts  in  the  United  States. 


From  Um  Spsctator. 
SWITZERLAND    AND    HER    ALLIES. 

The  publication  of  the  diplomatic  correspondence 
on  Swiss  afi^n,  for  the  use  of  the  French  cham- 
ben,  establishes  the  existence  of  a  difference, 
abready  more  than  suspected,  between  the  French 
and  English  governments,  and  has  placed  M.  Oui^ 
sot  in  a  very  unenviable  position.  Independently 
of  every  question  of  right,  M.  Guizot  has  managed 
80  mabdroitly  as  to  draw  much  discredit  on  his 
statesmanship.  He  began  his  diplomacy  in  the 
Swiss  question,  at  the  earliest  stage,  by  caDing 
for  the  suppression  of  the  Corps  Francs,  yet  he  has 
suffered  the  principle  of  the  Corps  Francs  to  tri- 
umph ;  in  like  manner,  throughout  the  subsequent 
stages,  he  has  pureued  a  series  of  demands  which 
came  to  nothing,  as  if  only  to  court  slights.  He 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  four  other  great  Euro- 
pean powen  to  act  with  France :  England  and 
Russia  have  now  seceded  and  leave  him  in  a  poti* 
tion  of  mingled  threat  and  helplessness. 

The  difference  in  policy  between  the  French  and 
the  EngUsh  foreign  ministen  is  this.  M.  Onizot 
insists  upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  several  cantons 
as  a  fundamental  basis  of  the  settlement  in  1615 ; 
intimates  that  if  that  sovereignty  be  violated, 
Switzerland  forfeits  her  rights  under  the  treaties 
of  1815  establishing  her  neutrality  and  territorial 
inviolability ;  and  hints  at  something  which  France 
and  the  two  powera  that  act  with  her  will  do — as 
though  Switzerland  were  to  be  coerced.  Lord 
Palmerston  insists  that  the  neutrality  and  inviola* 
bility  of  Switzerland  protect  the  confederation  ftoro 
all  armed  intervention,  so  long  as  the  republic  com- 
mits no  aggression  on  foreign  states,  internal 
changes  notwithstanding. 

The  flaw  in  M.  Guizot's  position  is,  that  how- 
ever the  Swiss  may  break  through  the  arrange- 
ment of  1815,  internally,  the  treaty  of  that  period 
reserves  no  right  and  famishes  no  means  of  exter- 
nal intervention.  In  Lord  Palmerston's  position 
the  defect  seems  to  be,  that  whereas  he  has  ex- 
pressly recognized  the  sovereignty  of  the  individual 
cantons,  his  tone  tends  to  encourage  encroachment 
on  that  sovereignty ;  so  that,  if  the  Swiss  were  to 
act  on  his  encouragement,  they  might  proceed  to 
acts  that  would  render  them  liable  to  need  a  pro- 
tection which  he  would  not  be  likely  to  afibrd 
them.  Such  a  policy  tends  to  foster  factions  ani- 
mosities in  Switzerland,  and  to  deprive  the  repub- 
lican confederation  of  such  protection  as  it  might 
derive  from  the  treaty  of  1815  against  the  strong 
absolutist  powen  contiguous.  Switzerland  seems 
on  the  road  to  do  such  things  as  would  vitiate  its 
appeal  to  the  treaty,  if  the  day  of  need  for  appeal 
should  come.  Lord  Palmerston,  however,  is  steer- 
ing by  public  opinion  in  this  countrj,  as  nearly  as 
it  can  be  ascertained :  his  position,  for  immediate 
purposes,  is  for  more  tenable  than  that  taken  by 
M.  Guizot;  its  main  principle  is  one  generally 
recognized  in  England,  and  safo. 

In  collaterals  also,  the  French  minister  has  suf- 
fered from  his  mismanagement.     He  has  drified 
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from  the  English  aDiance,  and  drawn  closer  to  an 
alliance  with  Austria — an  alliance  purely  official ; 
for  although  the  rulers  may  coalesce,  the  people 
cannot,  and  at  tlie  first  outbreak  in  Europe,  the 
French  people  would  insist  on  such  a  policy  as 
would  instantly  frustrate  the  Austnan  alliance  and 
all  the  sacrifices  made  to  obtain  it. 


From  Um  Sptetaior. 


ITALT. 


To  judge  from  the  immediate  aspect  of  aflbirs 
in  Italy,  the  time  is  approaching  when  the  mettle 
of  her  moderate  but  practical  and  earnest  patriots, 
the  "  moral  influence*'  which  her  allies  of  France 
and  England  afllect  to  exercise,  will  be  tested. 
The  attitude  of  all  leading  states  is  unsatisfiictory, 
especially  in  so  far  as  it  aflTords  no  clue  whereby 
to  guess  at  the  future. 

The  immediate  field  of  anxious  observation  is 
Lombardy.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  kingdom  have  for  some  time  been  in  a 
growing  state  of  passive  resistance  to  the  govern- 
ment, which  has  overtly  sliown  itself  in  abstinence 
from  the  use  of  tobacco.  That  drug,  be  it  re- 
membered, constitutes  a  government  monopoly ;  so 
that  the  disuse  of  it  is  a  direct  attack  on  the  im- 
perial revenue.  At  Milan,  however,  the  exasper- 
ated feeling  has  found  vent  in  actual  conflict. 
The  situation  of  parties  in  Lombardy  therefore  is, 
that  while  the  imperial  government  has  been  col- 
lecting troops,  and  only  awaits  a  pretext  for  resort- 
ing to  military  force  agamst  the  progress  of  liberal 
opinions,  the  people  stand  ready  to  revolt.  In  the 
event  of  a  contest,  the  people  are  much  more 
strengthened  by  circumstances  than  they  have  been 
sinoq  the  peace.  Austria  is  threatened  on  every 
side,  especially  by  the  formidable  growth  of  lib- 
eral sentiments  in  her  own  outlying  provinces; 
and  a  concentration  of  her  strength  on  any  one 
part  would  probably  expose  her  to  a  general  insur- 
rection. Still,  the  power  of  the  Viennese  gov- 
ernment, compared  with  that  of  the  indigenous 
people  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  is  gig^tic  be- 
yond aU  proportion — unless  they  were  aided  by 
the  rest  of  Italy. 

How  is  that  likely  to  turn  but !  The  posture 
of  afllairs  in  the  other  states  is  not  favorable  to 
any  confident  guess.  The  condition  of  Naples  is 
not  unlike  that  of  Austrian  Italy,  only  that  the 
king  is  understood  to  be  obstinate  more  from  weak- 
ness than  from  resolution  of  courage,  while  the 
people  are  less  strong  in  opinion  and  self-reliance 
than  they  are  towards  the  North.  Tuscany  lies 
under  imputations  of  retrograde  disposition,  which 
we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  deny,  though  we  see 
no  evidence  of  the  fact.  With  Rome  it  is  the 
same.  The  small  states  of  Modena  and  Parma 
are  courting  Austrian  intervention,  and  have  al- 
ready received  an  earnest  of  it.  The  Sardinian 
government  sticks  to  its  ovm  policy,  and  shows  a 
temper  to  repel  intervention.  Tliere  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  leagued  governments  of  Sardinia, 
Toacany,  and  Rome,  are  disposed  to  refbrm  and 


not  to  revolutionize ;  and  on  that  ground  thej 
might  diBCOuntenance  direct  resistance  to  the  Aub- 
tro-Italian  government.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
are  not  indisposed  to  nationaliie  the  Italian  states. 
But  the  really  momentous  questioD  whidi  has 
to  be  tried  is,  not  so  much  what  eouise  the  lead- 
ing statesmen  of  Italy  may  take,  as  what  natural 
capacity  they  possess  as  men.  If  they  are  bdd, 
able,  and  commanding,  they  may  master  the  occar 
sion,  and,  refusing  to  take  a  choice  between  ab- 
solutism and  revolution  they  may  establish  in 
Italy  the  embodiment  of  their  own  opinions.  If 
they  are  less  strong  and  oourageoas,  they  will 
probably  be  prone  to  side  with  the  reaction ;  and 
then  the  issue  of  a  great  rebellion  will  depend  on 
the  chances  of  war,  with  high  odds  agidnst  the 
Italian  people. — 15  Jan, 

The  fate  of  Italy  in  the  approaching  crisis  of 
her  history  seems  to  depend  on  three  questioiis — 
will  the  princes  of  Central  Italy  remain  united ! 
will  they  have  the  firmness  and  the  courage  to  re- 
sist  the  temptation  of  purchasing  Austrian  forbear- 
ance by  concessions  to  Austrian  policy,  and  thus 
to  retain  for  themselves  the  support  of  their  own 
people!  in  the  event  of  any  contest  between  the 
Italians  of  the  southern  anid  north-«astem  states 
with  the  alien  domination  of  Austria  and  her  pro- 
t^^  the  court  of  Naples,  wiU  the  princes  of  Cen- 
tral Italy  mabtain  the  independence  which  they 
claim ;  or  will  they  think  it  necessary  to  the  in- 
teresto  of  royalty  that  they  should  take  part  on  the 
royal  side  against  the  people  of  Lombardy  and  Nar 
pies,  so  alienating  their  own  people  and  precipitat- 
ing revolt  and  tumult!  On  the  practical  solution 
of  these  three  questions  depends  the  fortunate  issue 
of  Italy  from  her  critical  position ;  but  that  solution 
may  be  modified,  in  great  part,  by  the  manner  in 
which  France  and  England  extend  their  supprat 
and  countenance. 

The  demeanor  of  France,  officially,  is  most  im- 
promismg.  In  terms,  M.  Guizot  promises  support 
for  the  indepmidence  of  Italy ;  but  in  his  mAnner 
lurks  an  evident  leaning  to  Austria.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  feel  confident  that  he  is  talkmg  in  good 
faith,  or  that  he  will  not  betray  the  mterests  of 
Italy  at  the  pinch.  He  would  mediate  with  a 
leaning  against  Italy.  This  is  felt  in  France. 
His  principle  of  alliances  can  attract  no  sympathy 
with  the  chivahrous  French  people.  He  rests  the 
selection  of  allies  on  the  ground  of  limited  and  self- 
ish interest-^a  principle  more  suitable  to  a  '*  nation 
boutiqui^.*'  Present  self-interest  is  a  sufficing 
principle  in  mere  trading  calculations ;  but  it  can 
be  no  test  of  merit  in  any  but  grossly  material  in- 
terests. Where  opinions,  sentiments,  feelings 
come  into  play,  it  fails;  and  alliances  between 
nations  must  necessarily,  and  rightly,  depend  far 
more  on  sympathy  between  them  in  intellectual 
opinion  and  political  or  social  institutions.  M. 
Guizot,  for  the  purposes  of  his  sovereign,  is  pro- 
pitiating an  alhanoe  positively  repugnmU  to  the 
nation  of  France.  He  is  acting,  therefore,  in 
evasion  of  the  French  people,  and  incurs  the  dan- 
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ger  of  some  day  proToldng  an  explosion  of  opinion 
that  might  be  politically  &tal  to  him. 

If  Lord  Palmenton  were  openly  asserting  a 
practical,  firm,  and  generous  policy  in  Italy,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  M.  Gnizotto  make  a  sacri- 
fice of  Italy  as  a  peace-ofifering  to  Austria.  But 
we  remain  in  the  dark  about  Lord  Palmerston's 
course  in  Italy.  It  may  be  good;  it  would  be 
better  if  it  w^re  open.  It  is  said  that  diplomatists 
preserve  secrecy  to  avoid  international  irritations : 
we  do  not  observe  that  they  do  avoid  irritations. 
The  demeanor  which  disarms  irritation  is  that 
which  is  ingenuous,  courteous,  and  just.  Such  a 
demeanor  is  free  from  the  opprobrium  of  secret 
diplomacy — that  it  enables  the  public  servants  to 
plunge  a  country  in  a  scrape  before  a  danger  is 
seen.  But,  in  the  present  case,  openness  would 
be  the  more  valuable,  inasmuch  as  it  would  enlist 
on  the  right  side  that  immense  engine  in  France, 
public  opinion. 

In  the  review  of  all  these  diverse  fields  of  diplo- 
matic conflict,  one  fact  comes  out  strongly — that 
>f .  Guizot  is  sacrificing  national  interests  and  dig- 
nity, and  his  own  reputation  as  a  critical  statesman, 
to  the  official  objects  of  his  ministry  and  the  family 
intrigues  of  King  Louis  Philippe.  Of  Lord  Pal- 
merston  nothing  so  positive  can  be  predicated :  it 
might  be  inferred  from  his  devious  and  zig-iag 
course,  that  he  is  not  seriously  bent  on  yindicating 
any  one  principle — that  he  does  not  feel  a  grave 
interest  in  the  material  welfare  of  any  nation ;  but 
that  he  is  at  his  old  game  of  verbal  antagonism — 
writing  for  victory  over  M.  Guizot.— iSJpecto^or, 
33 /an. 


Thk  committee  of  the  states  of  the  Prussian  diet, 
at  iu  sitting  of  the  90th  Jan.,  on  the  Penal  Code, 
declared  in  favor  of  the  maintenance  of  the  punish- 
ment of  death,  by  a  majority  of  63  to  34. 

The  French  minister  of  commerce  has  just  cre- 
ated a  special  commission  of  physicians,  charged 
to  give  its  opinion  on  questions  affecting  the  public 
health,  on  the  measures  to  be  taken  against  the 
invasion  of  the  cholera,  and  on  the  organization  of 
the  quarantine  rigime  against  the  plague. 

Thk  Maniteur  publishes  a  detailed  account  of 
the  imports  and  exporu  of  France  during  1845, 
1846  and  1847.  The  month  of  December,  1847, 
presents  a  diminution  in  the  revenue  from  this 
souice  of  more  than  3,000,000fr.  as  compared  with 
the  same  month  in  1845  and  1846.  Upon  the 
whole  of  the  year  1847,  there  is  a  deficit  of  nearly 
90,000,000fr.  comparatively  with  1846.  The  re- 
port in  the  Moniteur  upon  the  oonmieroial  naviga- 
tion of  France  is  also  unfavorable.  While  the 
number  of  French  merchant  vessels  employed  has 
since  1846  been  reduced  by  518,  those  of  foreign 
countries  have  been  increased  by  3,180. 

The  monks  of  St.  Bernard,  having  refused  to 
pay  the  amount  of  the  fine  inflicted  on  them,  (10,- 
OOOf.,)  have  abandoned  the  monastery,  which  has 
been  taken  possession  of  by  the  soldiers  of  the  diet. 


CORRESPONDENCE  07  THE  LtVINO  AGE. 
Paris,  36th  Jan.,  1848. 

RoTAL  speeches  are  either  wholly  unmeaning 
or  negatively  significant ;  real  ideas  and  aims  are 
sought  in  the  arriere-pensees — the  mental  reserva- 
tions, and  the  omission  of  particular  topics.  Pres- 
ident Polk*s  message  is  admired  h^re  for  the  noble 
and  happy  reverse ;  for  its  frankness,  boldness  and 
plenitude ;  the  Steward  of  the  Union  exhibits  an 
ample,  faithful,  circumstantial  view  of  its  con- 
cerns ;  he  conceals  none  of  his  own  opinions  and 
transactions ;  domesdo  interests  and  foreign  policy 
are  treated  without  the  least  reserve  or  artifice. 
It  becomes,  says  one  of  the  Paris  editors,  the  chief 
of  sueh  a  republic  to  hold  a  round,  peremptory  lan- 
guage ;  to  dissemble  and  mince  nothing,  whether 
he  be  right  or  wrong  in  fact  or  in  the  judgment 
of  an  opposition.  The  message  has  fallen,  mas- 
sively, on  the  heads  of  the  enemies  of  democracy ; 
it  is,  indeed,  too  comprehensive  and  copious  for 
their  anxious  mood  ;  the  details  for  a  general  pic- 
ture too  magnificent  in  contrast  with  the  past,  pres- 
ent, and  future,  of  tlra  kingdoms  of  the  old  world. 
We  should  be  glad  to  see  the  American  messages 
lengthened  by  a  oompend  of  the  religious,  moral, 
educational,  scientific  and  literary  statistics,  of 
which  we  know  less  than  of  the  political  and  com- 
mercial. 

The  British  steam-packetB  firom  Vera  Cruz  bring 
to  England  atrocious  stories  and  malignant  calum- 
nies against  the  American  occupants  of  Mexico ; 
yet  we  may  suppose  that  they  experience  all  ftcil- 
ities — ^the  most  liberal  treatment — for  which  they 
make  a  characteristic  return.  In  their  reports, 
and  in  the  articles  of  the  London  press,  the  epithet 
Yankee  is  now  constantly  employed  in  the  most 
opprobrious  sense.  It  is  impossible  that  any  spirit 
of  hostility  and  despite  should  be  more  venomous, 
virulent,  and  alert,  than  that  of  the  London  Times 
to  American  institutions  and  afi&irs  of  whatever 
description ;  yet,  that  malignant  and  indefiitigable 
foe  has  a  correspondent  at  New  York,  an  American 
citizen,  under  the  signature  '*  A  Genevese  Trav- 
eller," who  industriously  feeds  its  venom  and  stim- 
ulates its  v^.  The  supply  of  the  materiel  of 
war— giving  aid  and  comfortr— deserting — to  an 
enemy  in  arms  is  treason,  punishable  with  death, 
but  is  not  worse  than  the  cooperation  just  men- 
tioned ;  it  may,  on  the  whole,  be  more  mjurious. 
It  deserves  heavier  reprobation  than  the  party  in- 
vectives at  home,  of  which  the  London  assailants 
avail  themselves,  although  that  tndiroct  aid  be 
often  given  in  a  reckless  way  and  firom  impulses 
unconnected  with  domestic  patriotism. 

The  French  quidnuncs  are  amused  with  the 
intelligence  that  Mr.  Doyle,  the  new  British  min- 
ister, had  arrived  in  the  city  of  Mexico  '*  under 
the  escort  of  a  squadron  of  American  cavalry,^* 
This  fact  exempliiSes  the  sapience  of  the  British 
and  the  French  oracles  that  predicted  a  disastrous 
retreat  of  the  American  forces  from  the  enterprise 
of  reaching  the  capital,  and  even  their  speedy  ex- 
pulsion from  the  Mexican  territory.  We  had,  in 
the  Paris  Qmstitutionnel^  long,  arffumentativeu 
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tactical  essays  to  prove  the  inevitableness  of  that 
result.  The  Americans  have  their  Spatn^  in 
Mexico,  qaoth  the  Constitulionnel ;  the  Unioo, 
saith  the  London  Times,  haa  an  Ireland  in  Mexico : 
this,  if  it  were  barely  possible,  or  if  there  existed 
the  least  parity  of  reasoning,  might,  indeed,  prove 
a  huge  consolation  for  American  exploits,  consid- 
ering what  the  Times  represents  Ireland  to  be  for 
Great  Britain.  Tou  will  remark,  in  the  number 
of  the  22d  inst.,  a  long  article  on  the  creation  of 
a  nobility  for  Canada,  in  order  to  render  it  a  coun- 
try fit  for  a  gentleman  to  inhabit,  and  to  counteract 
the  influences  of  American  democracy.  The 
official  reports  of  the  British  committee  on  the 
state  of  education  in  Wales,  of  which  abstracts  are 
furnished  in  the  Times  and  the  Chronicle,  demon- 
strate that  the  general  condition  and  morals  of  the 
Welsh  are  worse  than  can  be  those  of  any  body 
of  the  American  negro-slaves.  We  might,  wi^ 
confidence,  submit  the  point  to  any  intelligent 
British  exploration  in  our  slave-holding  states,  if 
an  impartial,  honest  comparison  and  report  could 
be  expected. 

The  Paris  National,  of  the  day  before  yesterday, 
comes  forth  with,  "Great  news — Good  news! 
Insurrection  triumphant  in  Sicily ; — the  Austrian 
Ferdinand,  like  he  of  Naples,  has  decided  and 
declared  by  proclamation  against  the  claims  of  his 
Italian  subjects ; — let  Venice  and  Milan  follow  the 
example  of  Messina  and  Palermo."  The  Sicilians 
have  no  distinct  idea  of  political  reforms  or  consti- 
tutions, but  they  hate  the  Neapolitans  and  their 
rule:  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom  has  not 
been  ill-governed,  but  the  Austrian,  or  rather  the  for- 
eign rule  is  detested.  At  Naples,  the  royal  palace 
and  the  dwellings  of  the  oiinisters  were  under  the 
protection  of  artillery ;  the  Swiss  regiments  in  the 
king's  employ  signified  that  they  would  not  fight 
against  the  people.  The  opinion  prevailed  with 
the  monarchies  that  republicanism,  or  radicalism, 
could  not  be  organized  formidably  in  any  part  of 
Europe;  the  Swiss  case  shakes  their  confidence 
and  perplexes  their  machiavelism. 

The  distinguished  family  of  the  Viscount  d'Ab- 
sac,  descendants  and  heirs  of  Major  General  Baron 
de  Kalb,  who  perished,  gloriously,  in  our  revolu- 
tion, have  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States 
consul  at  Paris  a  fine  portrait  of  their  brave  ances- 
tor, to  be  presented  to  congress. 

The  kings  of  Wurtemberg  and  Bavaria  chime 
with  Austria  against  Swiss  radicalism.  His  majesty 
of  Wurtemberg  announces,  in  his  speech  to  his 
chambers,  that  *'  storms  are  to  be  expected,  for 
which  he  will  be  prepared,"  and  signalizes  the  prop- 
agandism  of  the  German  refugee  radicals  in  Swit- 
zerland. It  is  proof  of  the  influence  of  American 
history  in  Europe  that  the  people  of  Lombardy 
who  desisted  from  and  proscribed  the  consumption 
of  tobacco,  as  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  Austrian 
government,  did  so  expressly  in  imitation  of  the 
tea  case.  The  pope  has  recalled  the  nuncio  who 
abetted  the  Sonderbund  and  the  Jesuits,  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  Swiss  diet  a  sort  of  vindication  and 
protest,  to  which  that  body  would  make  no  reply. 


If  the  Swiss  remain  united  and  firm — ^remodeUlng 
their  system,  and  carrying  out  the  wel&re  of  the 
confederation  according  to  their  judgment  and  con- 
science— they  will  ultimately  triumph  over  aD 
external  combinations.  The  very  resistance  of 
the  great  powers  to  theur  project  of  a  national  and 
federal  poUty  akin  to  our  Union,  is  proof  that  the 
change  is  necessary  for  their  proper  strength  and 
independence.  Although  the  Swiss  radicals  may 
not  be  republicans  in  the  American  and  true  sense, 
stiU  their  purpose  of  shaking  oflf  the  middle  ages, 
discarding  what  remains  of  the  Gothic  regime,  and 
knitting  the  cantons  closely  together  by  the  same 
institutions  and  spirit,  is  inanifestly  just,  salutary, 
laudable. 

M.  Alexis  de  Tocquevillc  (author  of  the  work 
on  American  Democracy)  has  submitted  to  the 
Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences,  a  co- 
pious and  instructive  report,  in  a  book  entitled 
Democracy  in  Switzerland,  from  the  pen  of  Cher- 
buliez,  the  able  professor  of  public  law  in  the  Acad- 
emy of  Geneva.  The  reporter  says,  '*  What 
passes  in  Switzerland  is  not  an  isolated  fact.  It 
is  a  particular  movement  in  the  midst  of  that  gen- 
eral movement  which  impels  to  ruin  the  whole 
ancient  edifice  of  the  institutions  of  Europe."  He 
denies  that  anything  of  real  republicamsm  has  ever 
existed  in  Switzerland.  His  historical  survey 
renders  this  opinion  extremely  plausible: — ^revo- 
lution, or  revolt  from  the  old  order  of  government 
and  society,  aristocratic,  theocratic,  oligarchical, 
military.  Swiss  liberty  is  new  and  inexperienced, 
and  therefore  subject  to  disorders  and  anomalies. 
Universal  law  and  common  rights  have  never  been 
duly  organized  and  secured.  The  judicial  power 
— ^in  democracies  the  barrier  and  the  safeguard  at 
the  same  time  of  the  people — that  impartial  and 
free  power  which  interposes  between  all  bteresta 
and  all  other  powers  to  recall  them  all  to  respect 
and  obedience  to  the  law — ^has  always  been  depen- 
dent on  the  sufiSrage  of  the  mass,  on  the  legislature, 
or  on  the  executive.  On  the  whole,  there  was 
nowhere  a  real  sovereignty  of  the  people.  Cher- 
buliez  argues  that  this  principle  can  yield  no  better 
institutions  and  results  than  the  imperfect  ones  in 
Switzerland.  M.  de  TocqueviUe  proceeds  to  main- 
tarn  that,  elsewhere,  it  has  been  applied  and  consti- 
tuted with  more  experience,  skill  and  wisdom,  with 
very  different  and  &r  better  eflects,  and  he  exhibits 
as  an  example  the  state  of  New  York,  whose  popo- 
lation  is  as  large  as  all  Switzerland .  He  then  flavor- 
ably  expounds  the  political  and  judicial  system  of  the 
empire  state,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  new  constitution.  He  thinks  that  the 
Swiss  compact,  which  the  pentaichy  would  per- 
petuate, is  abeady  changed  in  its  essence  and 
action,  by  the  democratic  advances  and  ascendancy ; 
that  it  may,  however,  prove  a  difilcult  and  pro- 
longed task  for  the  patriots  to  naOanalixe  the  eu- 
tons,  but  that  the  federal  or  general  government 
will  be  materially  strengthened  and  grow  into  an 
active,  diffusive,  energetic  authority  for  all  Helvetia. 

See  Galignani^s  Messenger  of  the  96th  inst., 
for  an  abstract  of  the  highly  important  debate  in 
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the  duunber  of  depntiee,  the  day  before,  on  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  public  finances  of 
France.  M.  Thiers  enchained  the  attention  of  the 
whole  bodj,  for  two  hours,  by  a  wonderfully  dex- 
terous exposition  of  the  inonhnacy  of  the  budget 
and  debts,  and  the  nature  and  amount  of  the 
deficits,  threatening  national  bankruptcy ;  new 
taxes  innpossible — ^reduction  of  the  old,  alike ; 
retrenchment  out  of  the  view,  perhaps  beyond  the 
fiusulty,  of  the  ministers  ;  the  country  without  any 
regular  financial  resources  for  a  serious  and  sudden 
emergency. 

Ledru-Rollin,  lately  the  leader  of  the  republican 
party,  or  extrkoe  gauche,  in  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties, proposes  a  congress,  to  be  held  in  Switzerland, 
of  delegates  from  radicalism  wherever  it  exists  in 
Europe.  A  Berlin  article  of  the  Slst,  mentions 
the  return  of  Baron  Alexander  von  Humboldt  to 
that  capital,  and  his  presence  at  a  grand  court 
ceremonial.  He  set  out  from  Paris  in  the  sererest 
weather ;  he  was  every  day  at  the  library  of  the 
Institute  before  nine  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  remained 
until  late  in  the  afternoon,  busy  with  scientific  and 
literary  research;  he  partook  of  grand  dinners, 
appeared  in  the  eyening  at  court  or  in  the  minis- 
terial or  the  fashionable  salons,  and  sometimes  in 
the  theatres,  to  enjoy  a  new  comedy  or  opera  ; — 
all  this  with  fourscore  winters  on  his  back ;  the 
physical  man  is  a  phenomenon,  like  the  intdlect- 
ual.  He  related  to  an  American  gentleman  a 
conversation  between  him  and  Mr.  Jefiferson,  some 
fifty  or  more  years  ago,  in  which  the  American 
phUosopher  predicted  the  extension  of  the  Ameri- 
can republican  system  over  all  North  America — 
to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  to  the  Isthmus  of 
Pananna.  Mr.  Jefferson  thought  that  a  union 
might  still  be  maintained  with  three  or  four  con- 
gresses, (one  in  Mexico,)  and  an  amphictyonic 
council  or  tribunal  for  the  whole.  The  baron 
noticed  the  phrase,  the  JuUU  of  Montezuma^  in 
some  of  the  American  letters,  with  the  remaric 
that  Montezuma  never  inhabited  the  palace  to 
whidi  the  Americans  referred. 

The  London  Standard^  true  to  its  stipend  from 
the  French  government  says :  *'  We  have  heard 
that  of  the  thirty-four  millions  of  French,  not  one 
perished  from  want  during  the  period  of  scarcity." 
Utterly  untrue.  Hundreds,  or  rather  thousands, 
perished  in  that  way.  The  Paris  papers  of  the 
dSth,  record  seven  deaths  from  starvation  and 
cold ;  men,  women  and  chUdren's  corpses  found  in 
lodgings  scarcely  fit  for  wild  beasts.  It  is  stated 
that  the  number  of  persons  in  Paris  in  the  last 
degree  of  misery  and  destitution,  is  not  lees  than 
one  hundred  and  ten  thousand.  The  king,  in  his 
replies  to  official  addresses,  boasts  of  the  patienoe 
and  order  of  the  French  people  in  the  midst  of  their 
sufiferings  from  the  scarcity.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  corn-riots  occurred  in  every  department 
—-that  many  hundreds  of  rioters  were  arrested,  im- 
prisoned and  sentenced — ^thatmuch  blood  was  shed 
in  the  conflicts  with  the  soldiery — that  the  gov- 
ernment was  obliged  to  resort  to  extraordinary 
I  of  every  kind. 


The  French  government  has  ordered  one  cf  its 
powerful  steamers  to  repair  instantly  to  the  port 
of  Naples,  to  receive  the  royal  family,  if  they 
should  be  too  hard  pressed  by  popular  insurrection. 
British  ships  of  war  are  stationed  for  the  same 
purpose.  Rojralty  is  to  be  sure  of  personal  safety, 
whatever  may  be  its  follies  or  excesses.  Thus 
both  French  and  British  public  vessels  always 
hovered  on  the  coasts  of  Spain,  during  the  civil 
wars,  to  take  off  the  vanquished  of  the  parties 
supported  by  French  or  British  favor  or  means. 

For  the  five  years  past,  the  French  Academy  of 
Moral  and  Political  Science  has  offisred  as  a  prize- 
question.  The  State  of  Pauperism  in  France,  and 
the  Means  of  remedying  the  Evil.  Five  disserta- 
tions or  brochures  have  been  presented.  An  able 
committee  has  just  been  appointed  to  decide  on 
their  merits.  The  details  will  equaUy  astonish 
and  afiliot  those  who  suppose  that  the  laboring 
classes  are  in  a  prosperous  condition.  In  several 
of  the  provincial  cities  favorably  situated,  the  deaths 
for  some  years  past  have  exceeded  the  births.  In 
all  of  them  large  groups  of  aged  paupers,  and 
mendicants  of  both  sexes  and  every  age,  are  con- 
stantly to  be  seen,  and  when  they  "  turn  out"  for 
a  customary  general  distribution  of  alms,  or  the 
funeral  of  a  benefoctor,  the  array  is  sufikient  to 
appal  an  American  traveller.  This  winter  the 
mortality  in  London  is  stated  at  ^ve  hundred  and 
fifty  beyond  the  weekly  average  of  the  five  years 
previous ;  the  deaths  outnumbered  the  buths. 

On  the  10th  inst.,  in  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, there  was  a  curious  report  from  a  committee 
consulting  of  Majendi^,  Dumas  and  Andral,  (great 
names,)  on  a  memoir  respecting  the  normal  pres- 
ence of  m^folf  in  human  blood— sQex,  manganese, 
lead  and  copper.  The  oonmiittee  observe  that 
lead  and  copper,  belong,  like  iron,  to  human  organ- 
ization and  life  ;  legal  medicine  is  concerned  in  the 
presence  of  the  two  metallic  poisons  in  the  blood 
of  man,  and  their  enormous  variatioos  in  the  midst 
even  of  life :  so  is  therapeutics,  because  it  is  to 
be  mferred  that,  from  their  deficiency  or  excess, 
maladies  result.  The  ether  committee  reported  on 
Sedillot's  experiments  with  chloroform  and  ether, 
and  had  come,  with  him,  to  the  conclusion  that 
"the  use  of  the  former  requires  great  care,  and 
the  observation  of  strict  rules — ^that  it  is  preferable 
in  many  respects  to  ether,  but  is  infinitely  more 
dangerous  in  unskilful  hands." 

The  thermometer  has  ranged  in  Paris,  87  Jan., 
during  the  week,  firom  19  to  24  of  Fahrenheit. 
All  the  ponds  of  the  realm  are  thoroughly  frozen, 
and  the  large  rivers  (our  Seine  included)  are  cov- 
ered with  heavy  floating-ice.  At  the  end  of  the 
month,  however,  all  severities  and  even  appear- 
ances of  winter  will,  probably,  have  disappeared. 
It  is  in  such  weather  as  the  present  that  dissipa- 
tion is  most  active  and  genera] ;  balls,  public  and 
private  masquerades,  dinners,  concerts,  &c.  Those 
who  would  perambulate  the  boulevards  at  night,  are 
driven  by  the  cold  into  the  theatres.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  26th,  at  8  o'clock,  a  murderer  was  guil- 
lotined in  the  Faubourg  St.  Jacques^  A  hof^.^df^ 
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•pectatocB,  chiefly  women,  were  in  eager  waiting. 
The  froet  delayed  the  action  of  the  guillotine. 
Every  one  could  see  that  the  wretch,  a  small  man 
of  about  46,  was  dead  before  it  fell ;  fear,  or  the 
icy  north  wind,  had  done  the  work  of  the  execu- 
tioner. 

Yesterday  afternoon,  26th,  the  sitting  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies  lasted  some  five  hours— « 
continuation  of  the  exciting  and  alarming  debate 
on  the  finances.  Thiers  dwelt  anew  on  the  fio- 
tions,  deceptions,  and  enormities  of  the  budget. 
The  minister  of  finance  defended  the  monster  as 
well  as  he  oould ;  he  is  a  ready,  plausible  and 
ingenious  advocate :  but  he  made  some  admissions 
as  pregnant  as  the  figures  of  the  opposition. 
Speaking  of  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  salt,  he 
observed,  '*  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  to  find  a 
minister  rash  enough  to  consent  to  expunge,  at 
this  moment,  fifty  millions  of  francs  from  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  treasury."  The  regular  receipts  are 
fourteen  hundred  millions.  Last  year,  sixty  mil- 
lions of  capita]  were  withdrawn  from  the  ehests  of 
the  savings  funds  throughout  the  kingdom.  Be- 
fore, they  jrielded  fifty  millions  to  the  treasury 
depot.  The  government  has  converted  two  hun- 
dred mUlions  into  3  per  cent,  stock,  so  that  in  case 
of  bankruptcy,  the  poorer  classes  would  be  robbed 
of  their  deposits.  Characteristic  inoideots  enliv- 
ened the  sitting.  An  indefinite  oong^  was  asked 
for  the  late  minister  of  finance,  Lacave'Laplagne, 
who  was  eliminated  from  the  eabinet  as  rather 
squeamish.  A  fit  of  the  gout  was  the  plea  for  his 
request.  In  the  course  of  the  debate,  M.  Thiers 
observed  that  if  M.  Laplagne  was  present,  he 
would  confirm  certain  statements  of  the  opposition ; 
but,  unfortunately,  he  was  absent.  Several  mem- 
bers cried,  '*  He  has  the  gout."  Several  others 
exclaimed,  "  The  fit  has  come  on  yery  apropos." 
It  was  understood  that  the  ex-minister  did  not  wish 
to  annoy  his  old  colleagues  by  honest  admissions. 
The  new  head  of  the  treasury  proposes  to  render 
the  sale  of  salt  a  government  monopoly,  Uke  tiiat 
of  tobacoo,  mainly  an  engine  of  electoral  oormption. 
A  deputy,  Muret  de  Boztf  denouncing  this  Tirtual 
restoration  of  the  femous  gdbdU^  said,  "  Wheoee 
did  yon  derive  the  elements  of  this  sbgular  bill  t 
I  find  that  it  was  from  Grermany.  Formeriy,  we 
were  rather  too  British ;  now  we  are  a  little  too 
German,  without  ceasing,  however,  to  be  good 
Englishmen.  I  will  read  yon  a  passage  from 
English  history.  *  In  1784,  a  minister,  Walpole^ 
or  WalpouU — ^I  do  not  know  how  to  pronounce 
this  name  in  Fren^.'  "  A  loud  voice  was  instantly 
heard,  ''In  French,  it  is  pronounced  Ouizot,^^ 
This  witticism  shook  the  sides  of  all  the  parties, 
and  r^axed  even  the  muscles  of  the  premier,  so 
often  accused  in  the  journals  of  having  adopted  the 
Walpole  policy.  A  speaker  of  authority  men- 
tioned that  if  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  not  taken 
the  stock  offered  to  him  by  the  Bank  of  France, 
this  institution  roust  have  been  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity.  You  will  see  that  the  emperor  caused 
an  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  situation  of  some 
large  mercantUe  houses  of  St.  Peterabuig,  bdieved 


to  be  critically  cnrcumstanoed,  for  the  purpose  of 
propping  them  from  his  exchequer.  A  deputy 
read  extractt  from  a  pamphlet  issued  from  the 
finance-depertment,  wherein  it  is  argued  thai  it 
would  be  best,  if  it  oould  be  managed,  to  give  the 
government  the  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  bread- 
stuffs;  and,  indeed,  of  all  kinds  of  food!  "  Yoa 
wish,"  continued  the  orator,  "  to  increase  your 
army  of  public  functionaries ;  yon  want  inspectors 
and  retailers  of  salt,  like  those  of  tobacco."  The 
Left  cried,  "  Yes,  and  controllers."  Another  quar- 
ter, "  Yes,  and  supemwneraries,*^  These  are  % 
host. 

On  the  24th  inst.,  Berryer,  the  eminent  orator, 
asked  M.  Guizot  to  submit  to  the  chambers  the 
documents  of  the  British  and  French  negotiatioii 
with  Rosas.  The  minister  declined,  on  the  gromid 
that  the  business  which  had  been  intermitted,  owing 
to  the  dissent  of  the  two  European  envoys,  was  to 
be  resumed  by  fresh  concert  between  their  gorem- 
mentB,  and  with  every  hope  of  success.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  M.  Guizot  has  yielded  to  the  British 
plan,  and  that  the  French  bkiekade  wfll  be  raised 
immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  new  negotiator. 
The  chambers  ought  to  have  been  enabled  to  judge 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  previous  proceedings  and 
views  of  the  cabinet.  Lord  PalmersUm  and  M. 
Guizot  can  agree  to  act  together  on  American 
afiUrs,  bnt  not  on  Eurq>ean.  Lord  Palmerston 
must  notice  and  resent,  in  some  way  or  other,  the 
contumelies  and  charges  heaped  upon  him  in  the 
chamber  of  peers,  by  the  Count  de  Montalembert, 
with  the  clamorous  approval  of  that  usually  staid 
and  discreet  assembly.  Never  was  one  govern- 
ment so  outnfged  in  the  person  of  a  leading  minis- 
ter, by  another,  as  the  British  by  the  Freadi  in 
this  instance.  M.  Guizot  betrayed  the  utmost 
satisfiiction ;  Count  Mol^  cried,  exceUtrU  !  and  nearly 
all  the  peers,  not  exoepting  the  members  of  the 
cabinet,  and  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  the  future 
regent,  crowded  about  Lord  Palmerston's  vebe> 
ment  accuser,  to  express  their  assent  and  admiral 
tion.  M.  Guizot  pursued  the  game  by  reading  to 
the  chamber  his  lordship's  despatdi  of  1832,  on 
Swiss  engagementB  and  obligations,- for  the  pur- 
pose of  convicting  him  of  extreme  inconsialeney. 

We  learn  this  day,  (S7th,)  that  the  reading  of  the 
notes  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Franoe,  to  the  diet 
produced  little  sensation.  A  oommittee  of  nine  is 
to  answer  them,  and  refute  the  imputations  cast  on 
the  cause  and  conduct  of  the  Swiss  radicals  hj  tUe 
Freneh  chamber  of  peers.  The  nUe  of  Sir 
Stratford  Canning,  Lord  Palmerston's  organ,  con- 
tains no  positive  threat,  and  is  all  honey  and  balm ; 
]ret,  as  the  Journal  des  Debats  has  elaborately 
shown,  it  amounts  to  the  same  interference,  looks 
to  the  same  end,  as  the  others.  Were  I  a  Swiss 
patriot,  I  should  be  more  suspicious  of  the  antntds 
and  blandishments  of  Lord  Palmerston,  than  afraid 
of  the  menaces  and  pretensions  of  the  continental 
meddlers.  There  is  no  instance  in  history,  of  any 
real  aid  and  protection  afiS>rded  by  the  Briti^  gov- 
ernment to  the  struggles  of  freedom.  What  have 
Spain  and  Portugal  become  under  its  tutelary  au^ 
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pioM.  We  may  hope  that  tbe  Swim  diet  will 
UDderstaiid  Sir  S.  Canning,  and  Italy  my  Lord 
Biinto,  the  soft  adYiaeror  monitor  of  the  vefonning 
gorenmients  and  perserenng  liberals  of  the  penin- 
snla.  The  army  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  is  aug- 
mented to  fifty  thonsand ;  the  Austrian  foree,  to 
one  hundred  thousand.  Italy  has  more  enlightened , 
reflecting  men,  ready  to  carry  out  her  proper  aims 
than  any  other  area  of  the  continent  with  the  same 
numbers,  (twenty-two  millions.)  Mr.  Cobden  bore 
emphatic  testimony  to  this  fortunate  circumstance 
in  one  of  his  first  speeches,  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land firom  his  grand  tour.  Our  intelligence  from 
Sicily,  by  the  way  of  Marseilles,  is  that,  though 
the  garrison  of  Palermo  had  been  carried  to  thir- 
teen thousand  troops,  the  insurrection  made  pro- 
gress. The  impetus  of  the  Sicilians  is  hatred  of 
the  Neapolitan  rule. 

All  of  a  sudden,  the  English  have  been  seiied 
with  a  panic  about  French  invasion ;  the  journals 
of  every  description  teem  with  warnings,  calcula- 
tions, horrors ;  the  French  editors  exult,  and  are 
sarcastic :  "  Ton  ridiculed  and  pitied  us  for  being 
80  earnest  and  prodigal  in  fortifying  our  capital, 
twice  occupied  by  invaders  since  1813 ;  now,  though 
less  exposed  than  we  are,  you  are  impatient — in 
the  utmost  trepidation — ^for  expensive  defences 
along  all  your  coasts — ^reorganization  aad  multi- 
plication of  your  forces— every  possible  expedient 
of  alarm  and  danger*"  It  is  suggested  that  the 
British  government  has  no  apprehension  of  a  con- 
test with  France — no  dread  of  invasion  as  even 
possible--but  foments  or  favors  the  panic  as  a 
pretext  or  occasion  for  additional  military  and  naval 
preparation,  in  reference  to  a  probable  general  con- 
vulsion in  Europe.  Cmrdier,  a  deputy  and  a  learned 
engineer  of  much  experience  and  repute,  has  pub- 
lished in  the  Gazette  de  France,  of  the  18th  inst., 
an  article  of  nearly  four  columns,  in  which  he 
labors  to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  a  French 
descent  on  England,  and  in  particular  on  Ireland, 
whose  western  coasts  are  defenceless,  and  whose 
inhabitants  were  so  disaffected  and  desperate  as 
they  are  now  and  must  remain.  He  counts  on 
the  purehase  of  a  fleet  of  steanMCS  in  the  United 
States  to  be  navigated  into  French  ports  by  Ameri- 
cans. He  draws  a  splendid  outline  of  the  facul- 
ties, energies  and  tendencies  of  our  Union. 

An  officer  of  the  French  African  squadron,  just 
returned  from  the  coast,  relates  a  dreadful  mor- 
tality in  the  thirty  vessels ;  he  mentions  that  all 
the  officers  have  paid  the  tribute  of  the  fisver ;  he 
considers  the  treaty  made  by  the  Duke  de  Bro^ie 
as  a  bad  one  for  France — worse,  indeed,  than  the 
old  conventions.  A  ship  has  brought  home  three 
hundred  sick.  To  judge  from  the  language  of  the 
London  editors  and  their  correspondents,  atud  Brit- 
ish and  French  are  both  sick  of  the  cruising  plan 
for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 

We  have  information  firom  China  down  to  the 
88th  Nov.  bst.  The  English  and  Chinese  were 
settling  their  little  quarrels  by  mutual  concessions. 
It  is  mentioned  that  the  authorities  of  the  province 
of  Che-Kllang  had,  after  three  months'  inde&ti- 
gable  pursuit,  arrested  the  murderers  of  an  Ameri- 


can missionary,  Mr.  Lowrie,  who  was  assassinated 
in  the  environs  of  Chi^Km,  that  is  beyond  the 
limits  prescribed  to  foreigners  by  the  treaties. 
The  whole  of  the  official  correspondence  indicates 
that  the  Celestials  are  sincere  in  the  assurances 
of  their  vrish  and  resolve  to  maintain  friendly 
and  courteous  relations  with  the  Christian  baibari- 
ans.  The  emperor  was  troubled  with  two  rebel- 
lions in  distant  provinces;  so  much  disquietude 
and  commotion  was  occasioned  by  rumors  of 
his  death  that  his  ministers  compelled  him  in  a 
manner  to  ^>pear  in  public,  to  hold  levees  in  his 
palace,  and  so  forth.  Our  Louis  Philippe  and  his 
cabinet  are  in  the  same  predicament.  The  recep- 
tions at  the  Tuileries  have  begun  anew  ;  no  trace, 
except  the  sable  costume,  is  perceived  of  the  death 
of  the  royal  sister,  Madame  Adelaide;  all  the 
strangers  of  quality  in  the  capital,  and  the  Amer- 
icans not  the  least,  are  anxious  for  the  period  of 
presentation  and  court  balls. 

Punic  fiiith  seems  to  have  crossed  the  Medi- 
tenanean.  Ab-el-Kader  is  confined  in  a  dreary 
fortress,  and  it  remains  doubtful  whether  the 
stipulations  of  the  Duke  d'Aumale  and  the  French 
ooDunander,  to  whom  ho  surrendered  on  condition 
of  being  transported  without  delay  to  St.  Jean 
d'Acre,  or  to  AJexandria,  will  be  regarded  by  this 
government.  The  duke  affirms,  in  his  bulletin, 
that  the  emir  might  have  escaped  into  the  desert. 
It  is  contended  by  some  of  the  oracles  of  the 
press  that  the  son  of  the  king  ought  instantly  to 
resign  his  poet  of  governor-general,  if  his  royal 
pledge  should  be  violated.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  reason  of  state,  the  peril  of  exposing  the 
French  rule  in  Algeria  to  the  return  of  the  emir, 
is  pronounced  above  all  considerations  of  delicacy 
and  ordinary  observance  of  engagements  by  gov- 
ernors and  commanders.  We  hear  of  a  deportar 
tion  to  Senegal.  This  would  be  worse  than  the 
martyrdom  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena.  Abd-el- 
Kador  is  a  genuine  hero,  and  deserves  as  much 
sympathy  and  admiration  as  any  champion  of  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  a  race  that  ancient 
or  modem  annals  recommend  to  those  emotions. 
We  shall  be  much  disappointed  in  case  he  do  not 
appear  in  Paris. 

The  Compte  Rendu  of  the  Academy  of  Moral 
and  PoHtieal  Sciences  for  last  month  oontams  a  me- 
moir, by  Bonoiston  de  Chateauneuf,  of  sixty-fiv« 
curious  and  impressive  pages,  on  the  condition  of 
women  and  young  girls,  confined  in  the  prisons,  or 
enlarged  afier  undergoing  their  terms.  Between 
1686  and  1846,  nearly  four  miUions  of  persons 
were  brought  before  the  courts  of  justice  ;  of  the 
condemned,  the  sentences  of  more  than  one  half 
did  not  exceed  small  fines  and  a  few  days'  impris- 
onment. Seven  volumes  of  Historical  and  Mili- 
itary  Memoirs  by  the  late  Marshal  Massena,  are 
in  the  press;  so,  an  extensive  work  on  present 
Spain,  by  Dujht  de  Mofras,  The  author  of  the 
Reign  of  Louis  XV,  is  the  Count  de  Tocqueville, 
father  of  M.  Alexis  de  Tooquevflle.  The  excel- 
lent book  is  ascribed,  in  the  British  and  American 
reviews,  to  the  distinguished  son. 
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PmotPBCTus.— This  work  is  oondacted  in  the  spirit  ot 
Littell's  Museum  of  Porei^  Literature,  (which  was  favor- 
ably reoetfed  by  the  public  for  twenty  years,)  but  as  it  Is 
twice  as  large,  and  appears  so  often,  we  not  only  gi?e 

anrit  and  freshness  to  it  by  many  tbinss  which  were  ex- 
uded by  a  mouth's  delay,  bat  while  thos  extending  our 
scope  and  gathecinga  greater  and  more  attractive  variety, 
are  able  so  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial  part  ot 
oar  literary,  historical,  and  political  harvest,  as  fully  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  elaborate  and  stately  Elssays  of  the  Eidinbursrh^ 
Q^ar^erly,  and  other  Re?iews ;  and  Blachooo<P$  noble 
criticisms  on  Poetry,  his  keen  political  Commentaries, 
highly  wrought  Tales,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  rnral  ana 
mountain  Scenery ;  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious  Spectator^ 
the  sparkling  JElramtner,  the  judicious  Athenaum^  the 
bosy  and  industrious  Literary  Oazetie^  the  sensible  and 
comprehensiTS  Britanma^  the  sober  and  respectable  OirU- 
Han  Obterver!  these  are  intermixed  witn  the  Military 
and  Naval  reminiscences  of  the  United  Service,  and  with 
Uie  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  Univerntu^  New  Afonthfyf 
Fra»er%  Tait*$jAinnDorth%  Hood^t^  and  Sporting  Mag- 
azinesi  and  of  Chamberg*  admirable  JoumaL  We  do  not 
oonsider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  PuncA ;  and,  when  we  think  it  good  enough,  moke 
ose  of  the  thunder  of  The  THmes.  We  shall  increase  our 
variety  by  importations  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
fifom  the  new  ffrowth  of  the  British  colonies. 

The  steamship  has  brouffht  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
hito  our  neighborhood ;  and  will  greatly  multiply  our  con- 
nections, as  Merchants,  Travellers,  and  Politicians,  with 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  so  that  much  more  than  ever  it 


now  becomes  every  inteUigeiit  American  to  be  infoniMd 

of  the  condition  and  changes  of  foreign  countries.    And 

this  not  only  becanse  of  their  nearer  connection  with  onr- 

selres,  bot  because  the  nations  seem  to  be  hasteainfri 

through  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  some  new  state  wt 

things,  which  the  merely  political  prophet  cannot  compots 

or  foresee. 

Geographical  Discoveries,  the  progress  of  Colonizatioa, 

(which  is  extending  over  the  whole  world,)  and  Vcyages 

and  Travels,  will  be  favorite  matter  for  oor  selecnons ; 
......  iiUy 
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While  we  aspire  to  make  the  Living'  Age  desirable  to 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informs  of  the  rapu! 
progress  of  the  mavemenl — to  Statesmen,  Divines,  Law- 
yers, and  Physicians — to  men  of  business  and  men  of 
leisore— it  is  still  a  stronger  obiect  to  make  it  attractive 
and  useful  to  their  Wi?es  and  Children.  We  believe  that 
we  can  thus  do  some  good  in  our  day  and  generation :  and 
hope  to  make  the  work  indispensable  in  e?ery  weU-ii»- 
formed  ftuonily.  We  say  inditpensabte,  because  in  this 
day  of  cheap  literature  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  against 
the  influx  of  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicious  in  OKirals, 
in  any  other  way  than  by  famishing  a  sufficient  snpplj 
of  a  healthy  character.  The  mental  and  moral  appetite 
must  be  gratified. 

We  hope  that,  by  "winnowing  the  wheat  from  the 
chaffy*  by  providing  abundantly  tor  the  imagination,  and 
by  a  large  collection  of  Biography,  Voyages  and  Travels, 
History,  and  more  solid  matter,  we  may  produce  a  work 
which  shall  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  wiJ 
aspire  to  raise  the  standfard  of  public  taste. 


TsBMs.—The  Lnriva  Aos  is  published  e?ery  Satar- 
day.  by  E.  LrrrsLL  &  Co.,  comer  of  Tremont  and  Brom- 
fiefa  sts.,  Boston ;  Price  121  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars 
a  year  in  ad?anoe.  Remittances  for  any  period  will  be 
thankfully  received  and  promptly  attended  to.  Or  To 
insare  regularity  in  mailing  the  work,  orders  should  be 
addressed  to  the  qffiee  qfpublietUion,  as  above. 

QubSf  paying  a  year  in  advance,  will  be  supplied  as 
ioUows  :— 

FVxir  copies  fi>r  •  •  •  .  980  00 
Nine  »«"....  $40  00 
Twelve "      "  .       .       .  t60  00 

Complete  tete.  In  fifteen  volnmes,  to  the  end  of  1847, 
handsomely  bound,  and  packed  in  neat  boxes,  are  lor  sale 
at  thirty  dollars. 

Any  vohime  may  he  had  separately  at  two  dollars, 
buuno,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 

Any  number  may  be  had  lor  121  cents ;  and  it  may 
be  worth  while  for  subscribers  or  purchasers  to  complete 
any  broken  ?olumes  they  may  have,  and  thus  greatly  en- 
their  value. 


Binding.— We  Mad  the  work  in  a  onilbrm,  strong,  and 
good  style ;  and  where  customers  bring  their  numbers  in 
good  order,  can  generally  give  them  bound  volumes  in  ex- 
change without  any  delay.  The  price  of  the  binding  is 
60  cents  a  volume.  As  they  are  always  bound  to  one 
pattern,  there  will  be  no  difliculty  in  matching  the  future 
volumes. 


Agencies,— We  are  desirous  of  making  amagementa, 
in  all  parU  of  North  America,  for  increasinr  the  circula- 
tion of  this  work— and  for  doing  this  a  libccal  commissioa 


will  be  allowed  to  ffentlemen  who  will  interest  tbemseWee 
in  the  business.  And  we  will  vladly  correspond  on  this 
subject  with  any  agent  who  will  send  us  undoubted  refer- 


Pot^sre.— When  sent  with  the  cover  on,  the  Living 
Age  consists  of  three  sheets,  and  is  rated  as  a  pamphlet, 
at  41  cents.  But  when  sent  without  the  cover,  it  cornea 
within  tne  definition  of  a  newspaper  given  in  the  law, 
and  cannot  legally  be  eharsed  with  more  than  newipapcr 
postsge,  ( U  cts.)    We  add  the  definition  alleded  to  :— 

A  newspaper  is  "any  printed  publication,  issued  in 
numbers,  consisting  of  not  more  than  two  sheets,  and 
published  at  short,  stated  intervals  of  not  more  than  one 
OMmth,  conveying  intelligence  of  passing  events.'* 

Monthly  parts. — For  such  as  prefer  it  in  that  form,  the 
Living  Age  is  put  up  in  monthly  parts,  containing  AMir  or 
five  weekly  numbers.  In  this  shape  it  shows  to  great 
advantage  in  comparison  with  other  works,  containing  te 
eaeh  pcai  double  the  matter  of  any  of  the  guarteriies. 
But  we  recomoiend  the  weekly  numbers,  as  fresher  and 
fuller  of  life.  Postage  on  the  monthly  pans  is  about  14 
cents.  The  volumes  are  published  quarterly,  each  volume 
containing  as  much  matter  as  a  quarterly  review  gives  in 
eighteen  months. 


WASHiVGToif,  97  Dec.,  1846. 
Or  all  the  Periodical  Journals  devoted  to  literature  and  science  which  abound  in  Europe  and  in  this  coontrv,  thts 
has  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  useful.    It  contains  indeed  the  exposition  only  of  the  current  literature  of  the 
Bnglish  language,  but  this  by  iu  immense  extent  and  comprehension  includes  a  portraiture  of  the  human  mind  m 
the  utmoAt  expansion  of  the  present  age.  /  J.  Q.  ADAM& 
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From  Um  British  QuaAarij  Barlew. 

1.  Medical  IBstofy  of  the  JExvttktian  to  the  Niger. 

By  James  Ormiston  M'Wiluam,  M.  D., 
Senior  Medical  Officer  of  the  Expedition. 
London.     1843. 

2.  Is  Cheap  Sugar  the  1}iumph  of  Free  Trade?  A 

letter  to  the  Right  Honordm  Lord  John  Rue- 
sell,    By  Jacob  Omnium.    London.     1847. 
8.  Notes  on  Cuba.    By  aPhyiioiaa.   Boston,  U.  S« 
1844. 

Thi  late  Sir  FoweU  Buxton's  confessions  re- 
specting the  utter  failure  of  the  proceedings  of 
*'  The  Friends  of  the  African"  did  more  credit  to 
the  candor  of  that  gentleman  than  to  the  alnlity 
and  discretion  of  the  party  ci  which  he  was  the 
acknowledged  head.  Li  the  year  1840  he  frankly 
admitted  that  Enghmd,  after  having  spent  at  their 
instigation,  and  under  their  guidance,  upwards  of 
15,000,000/.  in  her  eflforts  to  suppress  the  slsre- 
trade,  after  having  thereby  serioudy  compromised 
her  friendly  relations  with  the  powers  whose  sub- 
jects were  engaged  in  that  nefarious  traffic,  and 
having  consigned  to  a  premature  grave  thousands 
of  her  bravest  sons  in  the  performance  of  their 
professional  duties  on  the  shores  of  Africa,  had  but 
succeeded  in  aggravating  the  sufferings  of  the  un- 
happy beings  whom  she  sought  to  relieve. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  in  the  present  paper  "  to 
saturate  the  public  mind  with  the  horrors  of  the 
slave-trade."*  We  merely  wish  to  lay  before  the 
self-elected  champions  of  the  negro  a  brief  rSsunU 
of  what  they  have  effected  on  behalf  of  their  wards, 
leaving  to  their  own  discernment,  and  to  that  of 
the  puoLo,  to  decide  whether  it  will  not  be  better 
that  the  sort  of  imperium  in  tin^ieno-— the  Exeter 
Hall  influence  which  has  up  to  the  present  day 
pervaded  the  colonial  counsels  in  Downing  streetr— 
should  cease ;  that  the  duty  of  defending  the  weak 
and  of  redressing  the  oppressed  should  in  future 
devolve  on  the  governors,  clergy,  and  other  official 
servants  of  the  colonies  where  such  interference  is 
required ;  and  that  every  individual  sheltered  under 
the  British  flag,  be  he  white,  brown,  red,  black,  or 
copper-colored,  should  henceforward  be  permitted 
to  Upse  under  the  protection  of  practical  govern- 
ment and  common  sense. 

In  making  this  suggestion,  we  by  no  means  de- 
sire that  any  phflanthropic  body,  instituted  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  physical  or  moral  condition  of 
mankind,  should  be  thrown  out  of  work  at  this  in- 
clement season  of  the  year.  We  could  easily  point 
out  to  them  parishes  in  England  where  missionaries 
are  quite  as  much  wanted  as  in  the  most  unenlight- 
ened group  of  the  Cannibal  Islands;  we  could 
show  them,  within  two  days'  post  of  London — (for 
we  have  had  enough  of  the  capital  itself  in  a  pre- 
ceding article)— whole  districts  where  ignorance 
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and  oppression,  and  famine-— ay,  and  pestilence—* 
are  as  rife  as  amongst  the  rooks  of  Patagonia  or  in 
the  delta  of  the  Niger ;  and  if  any  there  be  amongst 
them  (it  may  be  deesMd  unoharitaUe  to  surmise  it) 
who  are  stimulated  in  their  career  of  benevolence 
rather  by  the  thirst  of  flune  than  the  pure  love  of 
humanity,  we  believe  we  may  assure  them  that 
most  peo]^  will  honor  them  more  for  one  personal 
effiirt  made  on  behalf  of  distress  abroad — or  even 
at  home— than  for.  all  the  vicarious  gallantry  of 
which  there  have  been  from  time  to  time  such 
daadiag  displays  in  the  Strand.  The  most  gener- 
ous disregard  of  other  men's  lives  and  other  men's 
interests  is  a  claim  to  odebnty  which,  we  fear, 
will  always  be  open  to  question. 

Before  the  slave-trade  was  deelaied  illegal,  the 
average  mortality  amongst  the  negroes  during  the 
middle  passage  was  computed  to  be  0  per  cent. 
Mr.  Buxton  admitted,  in  1640,  that  the  coursefe 
adopted  by  Inmself  and  his  party  had  increased  that 
ratio  of  deaths  to  36  per  cent.  Slave  speculatorB> 
in  consequence  of  the  augmented  chances  of  pur- 
suit and  capture,  found  it  their  interest  to  carry  on 
their  trade  in  sharper  and  flimsier  craft,  fast  sailers, 
run  up  at  little  cost.  They  likewise  considered  it 
advantageous  to  crowd  them  to  an  incredible  degree 
with  slaves,  in  order  that  one  rapid  and  fortunate 
passage  might  remunerate  them  amply  for  previous 
losses  by  mortality  and  confiscation.*  But  no  one 
oould  describe  the  failure  of  all  that  had  been  at- 
tempted, with  a  view  of  putting  down  this  traffic 
prior  to  1840,  more  forciUy  than  Mr.  Buxton  has 
himself  done: — 

**  Millions  of  money  and  multitudes  of  lives  have 
been  sacrificed,  and  in  return  for  all  we  have  only 
the  afflicting  conviction  that  the  slave-trade  is  as  far 
as  ever  from  being  suppressed :  nay,  I  am  afraid 
that  the  fact  is  not  to  be  disputed,  that  while  we 
have  thus  been  endeavoring  to  extinguish  the  traffic, 
it  has  actually  doubled  in  amount." — The  Slave- 
Trade,  p.  171. 

In  the  year  1791  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone 
was  established  under  the  same  auspices,  as  a  nu- 
cleus whence  the  blessings  of  Christianity  and  agri- 
culture were  to  extend  their  ramifications  over 
benighted  Africa.  lu  motto  was,  **  The  Bible  and 
the  Plough."  Ofildals  of  ev«y  grade  were  ex- 
ported firesh  and  fresh  from  England  (for  they  died 
very  rapidly)  at  the  expense  of  the  government. 
Clergymen,  schoolmasters,  and  missionaries,  sun- 
pie  and  enthusiastic  men,  were  urged  to  resort 
thither  in  abundance  by  sleek  and  voluUe  agitators 
at  home,  who,  saying  nothing  of  the  dangers  they 

*The  captures  of  the  Jesus  Maria,  of  35  tons,  (the  size 
of  a  Cowes  pilot-boat,)  with  297  souls  on  board— of  the 
Si,  of  89  tons,  with  400  souls— of  the  V incedora,  of  1 6  tons, 
and  71  8oals—(B)aioii)— attest  too  clearly  the  cauM  or 
the  increased  proportion  of  deaths. 
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felt  no  can  to  share,  announced  the  colony  as  a 
sort  of  moral  model  fann,  whose  success  was  al- 
ready guaranteed  by  the  energy  and  piety  of  the 
powerful  body  that  supported  its  interests  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  evidence  given  by  Colonel  H.  D.  Campbell, 
one  of  the  few  governors  who  had  the  good  luck 
to  return  alive,  by  Dr.  Madden,  the  government 
oonmiissioner,  who  visited  the  colony  in  1840,  and 
by  other  witnesses  before  the  parliamentary  com- 
mittee of  1842,  enables  us  to  judge  with  much 
accuracy  of  the  success  with  which  the  Friends  of 
the  African  have  discharged  the  important  trust 
of  which  they  have  so  confidently  monopolized  the 
duties,  and  which  cost  the  mother  country  nearly 
100,000/.  a  year.  Up  to  that  date  more  than 
60,000  settlers  had  at  various  times  been  poured 
into  Sierra  Leone.  These  African's,  so  prolific 
elsewhere,  instead  of  multiplying,  duninished  in 
numbers— the  actual  population  being  estimated  at 
40,000 ;  of  whom  80  were  Europeans — of  these 
but  six  were  women.  White  children  bom  in  the 
colony  invariably  died.  Insurance  offices  charged 
an  additional  25  per  cent,  on  persons  about  to  pro- 
ceed thither.  Colonel  Campbell,  on  reaching  the 
seat  of  his  government,  which  he  had  been  in- 
structed was  ^'  a  great  annoyance  to  the  colonial 
office,  in  consequence  of  the  abuses  and  vile  sys- 
tem tiiere,"  describes  a  sscial  state  which  we  be- 
lieve has  not  been  equalled  by  that  of  any  ether 
tropical  colony  in  the  worst  days  of  slavery.  He 
found  **  the  colonial  chaplain  totaUy  ignorant  of  the 
state  of  religion  and  education,"  whilst  Mahomedan 
missionaries  were  making  such  numerous  proselytes 
that-  the  white  Christians  thought  fit  to  check  the 
progress  of  that  persuasion  by  destroying  their 
mosques.  The  best  British  subjects  were  the 
Kroomen — a  race  of  muscular,  good-tempered,  la- 
borious fellows — but  stone-deaf  in  heathendom, 
ardent  devil-worshippers,  and,  says  the  Rev.  J. 
Sohon,  "  fearfully"  addicted  to  polygamy.  The 
liberated  Africans,  when  turned  loose  in  the  colony, 
found  themselves  in  such  a  destitute  condition  that 
Colonel  Campbell,  on  subsequently  visiting  the  in- 
terior, recognized  many  of  his  former  subjects,  who 
had  returned  into  voluntary  slavery  in  order  to  in- 
sure a  subsistence.  The  children  landed  from 
slavers  were  apprenticed  out  to  other  negroes — 
'*  as  uncivilized  as  the  children  they  obtained" — 
many  of  whom  themselves  had  not  been  a  year  in 
the  colony — and  were  carried  off  into  the  bush, 
where  they  lived  in  a  state  of  nature.  The  young 
girls  were  intrusted  to  negro-women  in  the  town, 
who  grew  rich  on  the  wages  of  their  prostitution 
In  the  gaol  Colonel  Campbell  found  men,  women, 
children,  lunatics,  debtors,  tried  and  untried  crim- 
inals,  guilty  and  innocent,  huddled  together  night 
and  day,  without  distinction  of  sex,  age,  or  crime.* 
He  described  the  European  population,  small  as  it 
was,  as  most  degraded  and  immoral ;  and  declared, 
'*  that  what  little  had  been  done  in  civilizing  the 

*  Jacob  Omniiim's  description  of  a  Cuban  barraooon  is 
panlleled,  if  not  snipassed,  by  the  model  prison  of  Free- 
town. 


African  population  was  to  be  attributed  rather  to 
the  docile  and  imitative  disposition  of  that  race  than 
to  any  effi>rtB  made  on  their  behalf  by  Europeans." 
Wages  were  from  3d,io  4d,  b,  day,  and  but  scan^ 
employment  was  to  be  obtained  even  at  that  low  rate. 
Capitsd  was  stated  to  be  unknown  in  Sierra  Leone. 
Money  payments  were  rare — muskets,  check-shirts, 
and  rum  having  supplanted  £.s,d.  in  the  currency 
of  the  pattern  colony. 

Its  statistics,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
were  all  in  keeping.  In  the  various  florid  descrip- 
tions put  forward  by  its  patrons,  much  stress  was 
generaUy  laid  on  the  obvious  truism  that  all  the 
plants  and  fruits  which  are  indigenous  to  a  tropical 
country  could  be  saccessfuUy  cultivated  there ;  and 
as  these  vegetable  productions  are  looked  upon  as 
rarities  in  our  climate,  and  are  only  to  be  met  with 
in  the  forcing-houses  of  the  rich,  these  common- 
place statements  tended  to  give  an  undue  impor- 
tance to  the  settlement,  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  in  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  and  the  san- 
guine. In  1842,  the  industry,  or  rather  indolenoe, 
of  40,000  setUers,  all  either  agriculturists  or  idlers, 
raised  produce  for  exportation  to  the  value  of 
4577/.— something  under  2<.  6d,  per  head  per 
annum  for  each  individual.  Cofiee  to  the  amount 
of  20/.  was  exported  in  1836  :  rum,  tobacco,  and 
sugar  were  amongst  the  imports.  For  fourteen 
years  no  progress  had  been  made  in  production ; 
and  this  in  a  country  whose  advances  in  civilization 
were,  according  to  the  manifestos  of  the  Strand, 
unimpeded  by  the  avarice  and  cruelty  of  specula- 
tion, or  the  cold-blooded  selfishness  of  tnde — 
where  the  soil  and  climate  were  originally  stated 
to  be  '*  admirably  suited  for  every  species  of  tropi- 
cal cultivation," — and  where  labor  was  abundant 
at  id,  a-day. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Sierra  Leone,  estab- 
lished and  conducted  under  the  special  surveillance 
of  the  friends  of  the  African,  after  nearly  half  a 
century  of  their  fostering  care — such  was  *•  the 
glimmer  of  civilization,"  which  these  doers  of 
good  by  deputy  had  succeeded  in  shedding  over 
the  country  of  their  adoption — such  their  practical 
adaptation  of  the  Bible  and  the  plough.  Although 
it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  us  that  these  persons 
themselves  were  not  utterly  disheartened  by  the 
deadly  failures  of  their  experiments,  it  is  a  matter 
of  far  greatet  that  the  English  nation  was  not  dis- 
gusted and  undeceived  by  their  proved  incapacity, 
and  that  a  ministry  and  a  people  could  be  found 
willing  to  endure  any  longer  such  murderous 
child's-play  for  men's  lives  and  fortunes. 

The  expedition  «f  Macgregor  Laird  up  the 
Nigeria  1836  had  demonstrated  that  that  river 
was  navigable  for  small  steamers  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  ito  moutii.  The  Liverpool  mer- 
chants with  whom  it  had  originated — -j>er8ons  of 
known  capacity  and  humanity — ^wcre  experienced 
in  the  trade  and  climate  of  the  coast ;  moreover, 
the  principal  shareholder  in  that  daring  adventure 
accompanied  <md  directed  it  himself.  Their  object 
was  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  ascending  the 
Niger  in  steamers,  to  verify  the^i^es  rife  amongst 
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ihe  natiyes  on  the  coast  of  the  greater  salabrity  of 
the  interior,  and  of  the  abandaoce  of  ivory,  gold- 
dust,  and  indigo  procurable  there ;  and  to  establish, 
if  the  scheme  appeared  on  examination  to  affi>rd 
promise  of  snccess,  a  trading  settlement  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Niger  and  the  Tchadda.  Lieutenant 
Allen,  R.  N.,  accompanied  Mr.  Laird  as  passen- 
ger, with  a  fiew  of  making  a  survey  of  the  river ; 
but  the  enterprise  received  no  aid  or  notice  what- 
ever from  the  friends  of  the  African  or  the  English 
government.  Its  sad  results  are  well  known. 
The  two  steamers  Quorra  and  Alburkah  penetrated 
up  the  Niger  as  far  as  Rabbah ;  the  mercantile 
part  of  the  speculation  wholly  failed ;  and  but 
eight  men  out  of  forty-eight — amongst  whom 
Messrs.  Laird  and  Oldfield,  and  Lieutenant  Allen, 
were  luckily  included — survived  to  tell  the  tale. 

Yet  when,  in  1840,  with  such  appalling  experi- 
ence to  deter  him,  Mr.  Buxton,  undismayed  by  the 
evil  which  he  had  already  wrought,  declared  that 
he  had  hit  upon  a  new  remedtf  for  the  slave-trade 
— ^when,  averting  his  eyes  from  the  almost  incredi- 
ble misery,  idleness,  and  debauchery  which  per- 
vaded every  comer  of  what  had  been  formerly  his 
pet  land  of  promise,  Sierra  Leone,  he  issued,  in 
the  name  of  a  "New  Society  for  eflecting  the 
extinction  of  the  slave-trade,  and  for  promotmg  the 
civilization  of  Africa,*'  his  proposals  that  similar 
establishments  should  be  tried  on  a  greater  scale  ; 
that  efforts  should  be  made  to  "  cultivate  districts 
of  Africa  selected  for  that  purpose,  in  order  that 
her  inhabitants  might  be  convinced  of  the  capabil- 
ities of  her  soil,  and  witness  what  wonders  might 
be  accomplished  by  their  own  labor,  when  set  in 
motion  by  our  capital  and  guided  by  our  skill" — 
(7^  remedy,  p.  336) — when,  in  1840,  Mr.  Bux- 
ton ventured  on  this  new  appeal,  England,  sensi- 
ble, practical  England,  responded  eagerly  to  his 
invitation.  Lord  John  Russell  disdained  to  reflect 
on  the  fatal  fatuity  which  had  hitherto  characterized 
the  undertakings  of  this  party  :  he  did  not  stoop  to 
consider  the  state  of  the  pattern  colony  which  had 
been  specially  committed  to  their  charge;  and 
again  were  the  elders  of  Exeter  Hall  permitted  to 
sport  with  the  resources  of  the  country  and  the 
lives  of  braver  if  not  better  men  than  themselves. 

Never  did  any  previous  expedition  create  such 
a  sensation  as  that  which  was  prepared  in  1841  for 
the  civilization  of  Africa — magnum  opus  !  Ample 
funds  were  voted  by  parliament,  in  compliance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  prime  minister,  for  its  outfit 
and  maintenance ;  three  iron  steamers  were  built 
expressly  for  the  service ;  the  flower  of  the  British 
navy  volunteered  for  the  grand  undertaking-— the 
officers  attracted  by  the  certainty  of  promotion  and 
renown,  the  men  by  the  prospect  of  danger  and 
double  pay. 

In  vain  did  Macgregor  Laird,  Jamiesoii,  and 
other  such  men,  endeavor  to  expose  the  absurdity 
and  the  impolicy  of  the  attempt ;  the  injury  which 
it  would  inflict  upon  the  mcreasing  legitimate 
dommerce  of  Africa  with  England ;  and  the  inevi- 
table mortality  which  awaited  the  unnecessarUy 


large  white  crews  of  the  steamers  thus  dispatched 
up  the  Niger  at  the  very  season  described  by  Mr. 
Buxton  himself— (<S2<ive  Trade,  p.  200) — as  most 
fatal  to  human  life.  Their  remonstrances  were 
unheeded  as  those  of  interested  meddlers ;  the  little 
fleet  crossed  the  Atlantic  without  accident ;  and 
having  taken  on  board  at  Sierra  Leone  a  sufiident 
number  of  Kroomen,  on  the  13th  of  August,  1841, 
the  Amelia  schooner  and  the  Albert  and  Soudaii 
steamers  rolled  in  heavily  over  the  bar  of  the  Nun 
mouth  of  the  Niger — were  followed  on  the  15th  by 
the  Wilberforoe — and  began  the  journey  "  so  much 
dreaded  by  the  people." — (Duncan,) 

One  hundred  and  forty-five  white  men,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifly-eight  blacks — thirty-three  of 
whom  were  destined  to  be  permanently  located  on 
a  certain  model  farm,  the  materials  of  which  were 
stowed  in  the  hold  of  the  Amelia— composed  the 
crews  of  the  devoted  vessels,  which  were  com- 
manded by  Captains  Trotter,  Bird  Allen,  and  W. 
Allen,  R.  N.  Their  objects  appear  to  have  been 
to  penetrate  np  the  river  as  &r  as  Rabbah, 
'*  eirtablishing  new  commercial  relations  with  those 
African  chiefs  or  powers  within  whose  dominions 
the  iniemal  slave-trade  of  Africa  is  carried  on,  and 
the  external  slave-trade  supplied  with  its  victims ; 
the  bases  of  which  conventions  were  to  be— -first,  the 
abandonment  and  absolute  prohibition  of  the  sla^e- 
/r<ui<e— and,  secondly,  the  admission  for  consump- 
tion in  this  country,  on  fiivorable  terms,  of  goods 
the  produce  and  manufacture  of  the  territories  sub- 
ject to  them." — (Lord  J,  RusseWs  Letter,)  They 
were  further  to  select  a  spot,  "healthy,  for 
Africa,"  (Buxton,)  on  which  to  locate  the  thirty- 
three  poor  wretches  who  had  been  persuaded  to 
remain  and  conduct  the  model  farm  which  was 
*'  to  promote  cultivation,  advance  civilization,  dif- 
fuse morality,  and  induce  attention  to  a  pure  system 
of  religion  throughout  that  quarter  of  the  globe." 
It  is  not  easy  to  divine  by  what  train  of  reasoning 
Mr.  Buxton  had  persuaded  Lord  John  Russell  that 
the  idolatrous,  polygamic,  and  rum-bibbing  homi- 
cides, whom  he  dignifies  with  the  titles  of  "  the 
Sultans  and  Kings  of  Central  Africa,"  were  likely 
to  observe,  any  longer  than  was  agreeable  and 
profitable  to  them,  treaties  which  Lord  Palmerston 
had  over  and  over  again  pronounced,  and  which  it 
was  notorious  had  proved,  to  be  no  better  than 
waste  paper  when  employed  to  restrain  the  princes 
of  Christian  Europe  from  the  same  detestable 
commerce. 

The  history  of  the  business  is  a  short  one.  The 
sources  from  which  we  shall  condense  our  sketch 
of  it  are  '*  The  Medical  History  of  the  Niger  Ex- 
pedition," by  Dr.  M'William,  and  a  brief  account 
lately  publi^ed  in  Bentley's  MisceDany,  by  Dun- 
can, the  African  traveller,  who  officiated  as  master- 
at-arms  on  board  the  Albert.  On  the  15th  of 
August,  two  days  after  they  entered  the  Nun,  the 
river-fever  struck  its  first  victim.  William  Bach, 
the  mathematical  instnmient  maker,  died. 

'*  By  the  4th  of  September,  sickness  of  a  most 
malignant  character  broke  out  in  the  Albert,  and 
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almoet  Bimultaneoosly  in  the  other  veasels,  and 
abated  not  until  the  whole  expedition  was  hta- 
alyxed."— ATT^lZ/wm. 

On  the  10th  of  September  the  four  Tessels 
reached  the  locality  sagaciously  pointed  out  for 
the  establishment  of  the  model  fiirm.  In  *'77^ 
Remedy'^  (written  after  the  results  of  Laird's  as- 
cent had  been  published)  these  words  were  actually 
put  forth  : — "  Where  the  confluence  of  the  Tchadda 
with  the  Niger  takes  place  is  the  spot  to  erect  the 
capital  of  our  great  African  establishments,  A 
city  built  there,  under  the  protecting  wings  of  Great 
Britain,  would  ere  long  become  the  capital  of  Af- 
rica. Fifty  millions  of  people,  yea,  even  a  greater 
number,  would  be  dependent  on  it,^*  (p.  355.)  This 
chosen  scene  had  now  been  reached.  On  the  11th 
they  commenced  discharging  their  "  farm-house 
furniture,  carts,  ploughs,  and  harrows,  and  all 
sorts  of  farming  implements."  The  place  they 
selected  had  been  a  large  town  about  two  years 
before,  but  this  had  been  destroyed  by  a  hostile 
tribe,  the  Felatahs.  The  high  rank  grass  cot- 
ered  the  streets,  the  ruins  of  the  huts,  and  the 
gardens.  At  every  step  a  reptile  of  some  sort 
was  trodden  on.  Afler  remaining  on  this  eligible 
site  for  two  dajrs,  during  which  time  they  buried 
a  man  named  Powell,  they  discovered  that  it  was 
not  as  well  calculated  for  their  settlement  as  they 
at  first  supposed,  and  therefore,  to  their  great  mor- 
tification, they  were  compelled  to  reembark  all 
their  stores.  One  mile  higher  they  again  landed 
Lheir  farming  paraphernalia,  including  **  the  famous 
Fglintoaa  toumamentptent  as  a  temporary  residence 
Cor  the  farmer  and  his  servants."  But  here  again 
death  began  to  make  rapid  strides  : — 

"  We  lost,"  says  Mr.  Duncan,  "  in  the  Albert 
alone  7  men  in  one  week,  and  had  18  sick.  We 
remained  here  until  the  19th ;  during  this  period, 
men  were  falling  ill  almost  every  hour,  consequently 
it  was  determined  that  all  the  sick  should  be  placed 
in  one  vessel,  the  Soudan,  and  sent  down  the  river 
to  Ascencion,  although  it  was  very  dear  that  most 
of  them  would  be  consigned  to  the  deep  long  ere 
they  reached  that  place.  The  lamentable  and  aw- 
ful spectacle  can  scarcely  be  imagined,'  when  on 
Sunday  the  19th,  all  the  sick,  or  at  least  those  not 
expected  to  recover,  from  all  three  ships,  were 
crammed  on  board  the  Soudan,  with  very  indififer- 
ent  accommodation,  nearly  all  being  on  deck  like 
cattle. 

**  We  had  still  seven  men  sick,  afVer  sending  ipur- 
teen.on  board  the  Soudan ;  out  of  21  white  men, 
the  crew  of  the  Soudan,  19  were  dangerously  ill. 
The  sick  from  the  three  vessels  amounted  to  40,  a 
great  number  out  of  75  men.  It  was  arranged  for 
the  Albert  and  Wilbertbroe  to  proceed  up  tlM  river 
the  following  day,  bat  unfortunately  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  19th  and  morning  of  the  30th  a  great 
number  of  the  remaining  officers  and  men  fell  sick. 
In  fact  we  had  scarcely  a  sufficient  number  out  of 
both  vessels  left  to  take  one  steamer  up  the  river ; 
consequently  it  was  arranged  that  the  Wilberforce 
should  follow  the  Soudan,  and  the  Albert  proceed 
up  the  river." 

Daring  the  ascent  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nun 
to  the  mode]  farm  station,  the  King  of  Iddah,  one 


of  the  '*  Sultans  of  Central  Africa,"  with  whom 
anti-slavery  treaties  were  to  be  concluded,  was 
visited  for  that  purpose  by  Capt.  Trotter.*  Ai^ 
rangements  had  been  previously  made  for  dravnng 
up  the  compact  between  his  majesty  and  Queen 
Victoria  ;  all  his  ministers  and  judges  were  sum- 
moned to  attend,  as  also  the  commissioners  of  the 
African  Society  and  the  officers  of  the  ships  com- 
posing the  expedition.  Suitable  presents  having 
been  selected,  the  representatives  of  her  majesty 
went  ashore,  and  mounted  six  ponies  belonging  to 
his  majesty.  Mr.  Duncan,  master-at-arms  of  the 
Albert,  attired  as  a  full  private  of  the  Life  Guards, 
to  which  regiment  he  had  formerly  belonged,  and 
carrying  a  union-jack,  headed  the  procession. 
They  entered  the  *'  imperial  tent"  by  a  hole  about 
three  and  a  half  feet  high,  which  the  ex-life- 
goardsman  observes  *'  was  very  awkward  for  a 
man  of  six  feet  three  inches,  with  cuirass  and  hel- 
met, particularly  with  a  boaxding-pike  and  flag  at- 
tached to  it."  Here  they  found  the  sultan  squatted 
on  a  bench,  looking  very  stem,  surrounded  by  hb 
court,  and  dressed  **  much,"  says  Duncan,  '*  like 
the  Guy  Fawkes^  effigies  in  London  on  the  fifUi 
of  November.  He,  however,  readily  accepted  the 
presents— promised  everythinii;  they  asked,  on  con- 
dition that  they  should  aid  him  in  his  squabbles 
with  the  neighboring  kings  and  sultans  of  Central 
Africa — ceded  a  portion  of  his  territory  to  his  sis- 
ter the  Queen  of  England — and  was  very  anxious 
that  Mr.  Duncan  should  exchange  his  helmet  for 
a  damaged  elephant's  tooth.  His  ministers  evinced 
great  delight  at  being  presented  with  some  red 
nightcaps,  spectacles,  and  needles ;  and  darkness 
coming  on  before  the  completion  of  this  interna- 
tional treaty — (only  second  in  importance  and  util- 
ity to  that  which  Lord  John  Russell  has  lately  had 
the  good  fortune  to  conclude  with  the  Republic  of 
the  Equator)— it  was  signed  and  sealed  by  the 
light  of  a  bit  of  calabash  saturated  with  palm-oO, 
blazing  in  a  BritiBh  frying-pan,  which  the  King  of 
Iddah  was  in  the  habit  of  using  as  a  candelabrum. 
That  monarch  never  spoke  during  the  interview, 
but  merely  from  time  to  time  nodded  his  woolly 
head.f 

On  such  fooFs  errands  as  these  were  gallant 
men  despatched  to  certain  death,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  by  the  friends  of  the  African  and  the 
government  of  England. 

The  Albert  hurried  on  her  desperate  attempt  to 
reach  Rabbah.  On  the  22nd  Capt.  Bird  Allen 
and  Messrs.  Fairholme  and  Webb,  mates,  sick- 
ened. On  Sundays  they  lay  at  anchor  all  day, 
<<  doing  nothing  but  attending  divine  service," — 

♦  Under  the  head  of  "  Facilities  for  making  Treaties," 
Mr.  Baxton  informed  the  public,  on  the  aathori*y  of  Gov 
emor  Rendall,  that  thirty-nine  kings,  including  the  Al- 
manez  of  Footah-Jallow  and  the  l^tan  of  WooUi,  had 
consented  to  abolish  the  slave-trade,  in  consideration  of 
a  yearly  subsidy  of  300^.,  or  about  7l.  13«.  10^  a  piece. 

t "  The  treaty  made  with  the  Attah  of  Iddah  has  been 
ratified  by  government,  exctpt  that  her  majesty  dedmes 
the  sovereignty  of  any  territory  in  Central  Africa^  or  the 
proprietary  interest  in  any  land  agreed  by  the  Attak  to  be 
ceded  to  her  m^/e»/y."— Proceedings  of  the  Africaa  Civ- 
ilization Society. 
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and  inhaling  the  miasma.  On  one  Sunday,  the 
33rd,  says  Dr.  M*William,  ''the  thermometer 
being  at  92®  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  ship,  ser- 
vice was  performed  by  Mr.  Sdion  ;  bat  what  with 
death,  with  those  that  had  left  us  at  the  conflu- 
ence, and  those  lying  sick  around  us,  the  congre- 
gation K-emed  reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton  of  what 
it  had  been."  A  chief  came  abngside  in  the  af- 
ternoon with  three  slaves  in  his  canoe.  He  turned 
out  to  be  the  son  of  the  potentate  with  whom  the 
expedition  had  just  condoded  the  anti-slavery  trea- 
ty at  Iddah — a  prince  who,  during  Oldfield's  visit 
to  his  region,  had,  on  the  occasion  of  his  broth- 
er >  death,  ensured  to  the  defunct  the  sincere  grief 
of  his  family,  by  administering  to  his  sixty  widows 
a  mortal  dose,  from  the  effects  of  which  thirty- 
one  died  outright,  and  the  twenty-nine  who  sur- 
vived were  '*  grievously  griped  ;"  and  who  had, 
moreover,  admitted  having  poisoned  several  of 
Laird's  people.  To  this  murderous  savage  Capt. 
.  Trotter,  surrounded  by  his  dying  comrades,  in  pur- 
suance of  his  instructions,  gravely  read,  in  what 
language  we  are  left  to  guess,  "  the  Unas  relating 
to  slave-dealing f  and  also  his  father^s  treaty  abol- 
ishing slavery  forever  in  his  dominions  !  " 

On  the  3xd  of  October,  being  within  two  days' 
journey  of  Rabbah,  Capt.  Trotter  himself  was 
assailed  by  fever.  At  that  time  there  remained 
on  board  capable  of  doing  duty,  Dr.  M'William, 
Dr.  Stanger,  the  geologist,  Mr.  Willie,  mate,  the 
sergeant,  and  one  private  of  marines,  one  seaman, 
and  a  hospital-assistant.  It  was  therefore  decided 
that  they  should  proceed  no  further.  Dr.  Stan- 
ger took  charge  of  the  engine,  and  Dr.  M*Wil- 
liam  of  the  ship,  for  the  mate  was  compelled  to 
give  in  that  very  evening,  and  all  the  engineers 
were  either  dead  or  helpless.  Two  invalids,  in 
despair,  cast  themselves  overboard— one  perished. 
On  the  8th,  Dr.  M'William  observes,  "  Had  we 
run  aground  with  a  fidling  river  at  that  period,  the 
certain  consequences,  under  all  circumstances,  were 
but  too  dreadful  to  contemplate.  At  this  time  the 
anxiety  of  Dr.  Stanger  and  myself  for  the  safety 
of  the  vessel,  and  our  mental  anguish  at  seeing 
nearly  all  our  shipmates  in  a  helpless  condition, 
cannot  be  expressed."  On  the  9th  thb  death-ship 
reached  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  where  the 
Buxtonian  metropolis  of  African  civilization  had 
been  founded,  and  the  Amelia  schooner  moored. 
On  boarding  her,  the  schoolmaster  and  the  gar- 
dener were  found  m  fever  in  their  berths ;  and  on 
shore,  in  the  Eglintoun  tournament-tent,  the  super- 
intendent lay  in  a  dying  state.  These,  and  a  few 
others,  who  were  also  sick,  they  took  on  board  : 
*'  A  great  many  of  the  colored  people  wished  to 
return ;  but  as  they  had  previously  volunteered  to 
stop  there,  they  were  not  allowed  to  leaved  (Dun- 
can.) The  &rm  was  therefore  left  without  su- 
perintendent, farmer,  schoolmaster,  surgeon,  or 
gardener,  in  charge  of  a  negro  sailor.  Mr.  Duncan 
naively  remarks,  "  I  fear  the  result  will  not  be 
very  favorable."  On  the  10th  the  Albert  resumed 
her  race  for  life  to  the  coast.  Mr.  Jamieson, 
of  Liverpool,  whose  remonstrances  against  the  ex- 


pedition had  been  so  contemptuously  disregarded, 
was  proprietor  of  a  Email  steamer  which  he  em- 
ployed in  the  African  trade.  He  had  generoudy 
sent  out  directions  to  her  commander,  Mr.  Be- 
crofl,  to  render  the  queen*s  steamers,  in  any  way 
in  his  power,  the  assistance  which  he  foresaw  they 
would  require ;  and  that  oflScer,  hearing  from  the 
crew  of  the  Soudan  that  the  Albert  still  remained 
in  the  river,  proceeded  at  once  in  Mr.  Jamieson 's 
vessel,  the  Ethiope,  in  search  of  her.  On  the 
13th  the  miserable  survivors  in  the  Albert  espied 
with  surprise  and  delight  this  little  steamer  com- 
ing up  the  river  to  meet  them.  Capt.  Becroft 
promptly  sent  his  engineers  on  board  and  piloted 
them  through  the  intricate  shoals  obstructing  the 
entrance  to  the  Niger,  with  which  he  was  well 
acquainted.  Had  it  not  been  for  his  seasonable 
aid,  the  few  who  now  survive  would  have  in  all 
probability  perished  dismally,  aground  on  those 
burning  and  pestilential  sand-banks.  On  the 
21st  ci  October,  after  their  arrival  at  Sierra 
Leone,  Mr.  Willie  died,  and,  finally.  Dr.  M'Wil- 
liam*s  health  and  s|Mrits  gave  way,  and  he  lay  be- 
tween life  and  death  for  three  weeks.  During 
that  period  Capt.  Bird  Allen,  Lieut.  Stenhouse, 
Mr.  Woodhouse,  assistantpsurgeon,  Mr.  Wilmot, 
clerk,  and  many  other  brave  proxies  for  the  ardent 
philanthropists  at  home,  paid  the  debt  of  nature. 
— The  scenes  on  board  the  Soudan,  since  she  had 
left  the  model  farm  with  her  dying  freight,  had 
been  no  less  awful.  When  her  gallant  com- 
mander, Lieut.  Fishboume,  brought  her  into  Fer- 
nando Po,  he  was  the  only  eflicient  man  on  board. 
The  Wilberforce  arrived  there  on  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber in  an  equally  distressed  condition. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  these  horrors  reached 
England,  it  was  of  course  decided  that  both  the 
diplomatic  and  agricultural  branches  of  the  scheme 
must  be  abandoned  ;  but  it  then  became  necessary 
that  one  vessel  should  reascend  the  river,  and  res- 
cue the  survivors,  if  any,  of  the  band  who  had  been 
so  strangely  left  oo  the  wreck  of  the  metropolis. 
Eight  volunteers,  six  of  whom  had  already  proved 
the  dangers  of  that  fatal  scene,  readily  undertook 
the  humane  task ;  and  the  Wilberforce,  under  the 
command  of  Lieut.  Webb,  reentered  the  Nun  on 
the  2nd  of  July,  reached  the  conflux  of  the  Niger 
and  the  Tchadda  on  the  18th,  and  succeeded  in 
bringing  out  the  people  and  the  Amelia  schooner 
on  the  27th.  During  the  twenty-five  days  they 
were  thus  employed,  seven  of  this  small  pany, 
although  by  this  time  somewhat  inured  to  the 
climate,  were  again  stricken  down  by  fever — two 
died. 

Of  the  145  Europeans  who  originally  entered  the 
river — steady,  sober  men,  carefully  selected  for  the 
duty,  in  the  prime  of  life,  mostly  seasoned  by  previ- 
ous tropica]  serrice,  and  provided  with  every  ccnnfort 
and  palliative  which  medical  art  could  suggest  and 
the  most  lavish  expenditure  provide — aU  save  one 
suffered — forty  lie  buried  on  the  banks  of  the 
Niger.  And  thus  ended  Mr.  Buxton  *s  celebrated 
attempt  to  discharge  what  he  and  Mr.  Stephen  at 
that  time  were  pleased  to  term  *'  the  national  debt 
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due  by  England  to  Africa/' — a  debt  which  the 
whig  miniBtry  are  now  so  eager  to  repudiate. 

Haying  not  the  least  desire  to  deal  hardly  by 
these  no  doubt  well-meaning  gentlemen,  we  shall 
here  insert  the  apology  which  at  a  meeting,  at  Ex- 
eter Hall  they  themseWes  put  forward  in  defence 
of  their  conduct  in  this  business : — 

**  It  is  Tery  unjust  to  press  roor6  heavily  on  the 
misfortunes  of  pure  vnmixed  benevolence  than  on 
those  of  mere  gain.  The  merchants  of  Lirerpool 
were  allowed,  not  only  without  blame,  but  with 
commendation  for  the  hardihood  of  their  enterprise, 
to  send  forty-eisht  white  men  up  the  Niger,  for  the 
de?e]opment  of  the  commercial  resources  of  the 
country,  and  to  bring  back  ei^ht  of  those  men. 
Not  only  was  no  cry  raised  agamst  them,  for  suy- 
ing  at  home  while  they  expoMd  others  to  danger, 
but  00  the  contrary  the  loudest  expressions  of  pub- 
lic approbation  were  bestowed  on  them  for  their 
enterprise." 

From  long  obseryation  and  humiliating  experi- 
ence, we  haye  unwillingly  been  driyen  to  the 
cjrnical  conclusion  that  '*  pure,  unmixed  beneyo- 
lence"  is  almost  as  dangerous  an  agent  to  tamper 
with  as  gun-cotton,  unless  it  be  freely  diluted  with 
the  less  transcendent  qualities  of  practical  knowledge 
and  common  sense.  Macgregor  Laird  deseryedly  in- 
curred the  admiration  of  the  public  for  himself  head- 
ing an  expedition  which  might,  in  his  opinion,  haye 
led  to  great  results  both  in  a  philanthropic  and  a 
commercial  point  of  yiew — his  merits  were  none 
the  less  because  his  object  was  defeated  by  ihe  cli- 
mate, the  nature  of  which  had  been,  until  his  yisit, 
reported  to  be  far  healthier  than  that  of  the  coast. 
Mr.  Buxton  and  his  friends,  howeyer,  had  no 
great  right  to  be  surprised  that  the  same  meed  of 
praise  was  withheld  from  them,  when,  in  defiance 
of  Laird^s  experience  and  repeated  warnings,  they 
persisted  in  despatching  others  to  succumb  under 
dangers  which  were  then  known  to  be  insuperable, 
for  purposes  in  the  history  of  which  the  horrible 
seaicely  predominates  oyer  the  ludicrous.* 

We  now  propose  to  accompany  our  readers  on 
a  short  yisit  to  the  beautiful  islands  of  the  Carib- 
bean sea,  which,  we  have  no  doubt,  the  lawgiyers 
of  the  Strand  contemplate  with  far  more  satisfac- 
tion than  the  pestilential  scenes  of  their  inca- 
pacity which  we  yery  willingly  quit.  One  of 
tbeur  **  Hymns  fcnr  Public  Worship"  has  this  stao- 

*^ Hasten  to  some  disttfnt  isle 
In  the  bosom  of  the  deep, 
Where  the  skiesjorever  srniU 
And  the  blacks  forever  loeepP*  f 

*  In  order  that  our  readers  may  be  enabled  to  estimate 
the  market  yalue  which  pare  unmixed  beDevolence  bore 
at  that  time  in  England,  as  compared  with  the  same  arti- 
cle when  adulterated  with  sense  and  reflection,  unselfish 
courage,  and  efiective  humanity,  we  may  as  well  here 
state,  that  for  the  respective  parts  which  they  played  hi 
this  trasedy,  Mr.  Jamieson  reoeiyed  no  recompense  what- 
eyer ;  Capt.  Becroft,  who  saved  the  Albert  at  the  risk  of 
his  life,  was  presented  with  lOOZ.;  Mr.  Buztoo  was  made 
a  baronet :  and  Mr.  Stephen  is  now  a  privy  oouociUor. 
The  nayai  officers  and  men,  of  whose  oooaoct  it  is  im- 
possible to  speak  too  highly,  were,  we  suppose,  promoted 
to  the  death  racancies. 

t  Heard  sung  in  full  chorus  by  a  conj^regation  of  the 
Church  of  England,  in  Dublin,  August,  1843 — so  says 
Mr.  Thackeray.— /ruA  Jbur,  vol.  ii.,  p.  149. 


But,  notwithstanding  this  melodious  aathority, 
eyery  well-informed  person  is  now  agreed  as  to 
the  actoal  condition  some  few  yean  ago  of  the 
laboring  population  in  these  colonies.  We  will 
quote  on  that  point  a  witness  whose  sagacity  and 
motiyes  no  one  can  question,  and  then  advert  to  it 
no  more.  The  late  Lord  Metcalfe  wrote  thns  to 
Lord  John  Russell  from  Jamaica  on  the  Ist  of 
November,  1841  : 

"  With  respect  to  the  laboring  population,  for- 
merly slaves,  but  now  perfectly  free,  aiid  more  inde- 
pendent than  the  same  class  in  other  free  countries, 
I  yenture  to  say  that  in  no  country  in  the  world  can 
thej  be  more  abundantly  provid^  with  the  neees- 
sanes  and  comforts  of  life,  more  at  their  ease,  or 
more  secure  from  oppression,  than  in  Jamaica; 
and  I  may  add,  that  ministers  of  the  gospel  for 
their  religious  instruction  and  schoob  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children  are  esublished  in  all  parts 
of  the  island,  with  a  tendency  to  constant  increase." 

We  are  willing  to  give  the  friends  of  the  African 
full  credit  for  any  good  which  they  have  really 
brought  about,  and  we  are  moreover  ready  to  admit 
that  their  motives  have  been  generally  pure — setting 
aside,  perhaps,  a  little  yantty  and  want  of  charity. 
We  are  quite  prepared  to  idlow  that  their  efibrtt 
somewhat  accelerated  the  extinction  of  slavery  in 
the  British  dominions,  and  have  since  mainly  tended 
to  raise  the  negro  to  his  present  enviable  positioo. 
But  that  slavery  would  have  been  abolished  long 
ere  this,  throughout  our  colonies,  without  their 
interference,  we  are  equally  convinced;  and  we 
further  believe,  that  had  they  been  less  impatient 
and  impracticable,  or  had  the  government  of  that 
day  been  less  susceptible  to  "  pressure  from  with- 
out," a  most  wanton  sacrifice  of  life  and  property 
might  have  been  spared,  and  far  more  permanently 
advantageous  results  in  favor  of  the  negro  and  of 
our  colonies  might  have  been  insured. 

But  to  proceed : — these  gentlemen,  elated  with 
their  triumphs  over  justice  and  common  sense,  had 
not  the  discernment  to  perceive  that  in  every  coun- 
try the  interests  of  the  employer  and  the  employed 
must  be  coidentical.  They  settled  that  it  was 
for  the  good  of  the  newly-emancipated  negroes  that 
a  monopoly  of  labor  should  be  secured  to  them,  and 
therefore  reaisted  all  attempts  at  introducing  addi- 
tional immigrants,  especisJly  from  Africa,  as  a 
revival  of  the  slave-trade  under  another  name.  In 
short,  they  assumed  it  as  their  rule  of  action,  that 
whatever  was  advantageous  to  the  white  land-owner 
must  be  prejudicial  to  their  protigh.  The  plant- 
ers, possessing  a  yast  capital  invested  in  the  sofl, 
in  machinery,  drainage,  cnltiyatioo,  and  cattle,  were 
thus  compelled  to  submit  to  pay  an  extortionate 
rate  of  wages.  They  indulged  the  hope  that,  ere 
long,  reason  would  resume  her  sway,  and  that  they 
would  be  permitted  to  employ  the  20,000,000/. 
granted  to  them  as  compensation  in  procuring  suffi- 
cient hands  from  abroad  to  cultivate  their  estates ; 
for  the  difficulty  of  inducing  the  Creole  negroes  to 
work,  of  course  increased  in  proportion  to  the  high 
wages  paid  to  them.  Their  demands  were  based 
upon  too  just  a  principle  to  be  directly  refused ; — 
but  for  several  years  they  were  evaded,  and  when 
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at  last  some  slight  concessions  were  made,  they 
were  of  a  complicated  and  limited  nature  which 
rendered  them  yaloeless.  Without  entering  more 
fully  into  this  branch  of  the  subject,  we  shall  cbn- 
tent  ourselves  with  stating  that,  five  years  afler 
evidence  had  been  given  before  a  committee  of  the 
house  of  commons,  whereof  Lord  John  Russell 
was  a  member,  which  must  have  satisfied  the  most 
prejudiced  that  the  laboring  population  of  the  West 
India  colonies  were  generally  in  the  state  of  social 
and  moral  prosperity  described  by  Sir  C.  Metcalfe, 
Sir  H.  M'Leod,  and  (rovemor  Light — that  the  con- 
dition of  the  African  at  Sierra  Leone  was  miserable 
and  useless* — that  additional  labor  was  urgently 
required  in  the  three  great  colonies  of  Guiana, 
Trinidad,  and  Jamaica — that  the  activity  or  languor 
of  the  slave-trade  depended  entirely  on  the  high  or 
low  price  of  slave-sugar,  and  not  at  all  on  the 
presence  of  the  combined  squadron  on  the  coast 
— and  that  the  only  effiderU  weapon  by  which  that 
traffic  could  he  successfully  combatted  was  cheap  free- 
grown  produce — five  years  after  all  this,  we  say, 
we  find,  that  during  the  last  four  months  of  1847 
upwards  of  4000  slaves  have  been  captured  by  our 
cruisers ; — and  that  of  these,  in  spite  of  the  remark- 
able report  of  the  committee  of  1842  and  the  prom- 
ises subsequently  made  by  Lord  John  RusseU  to 
the  West  Indians  in  1846,  2000  are  known  to  have 
been,  as  h^Sretofore,  apprenticed  to  idleness,  vice, 
and  want  in  Sierra  Leone,  and  but  300  have  reached 
our  West  Indian  colonies. 

Meantime  the  planters  have  been  forced  in 
despair  to  accept  Coolie  immigration,  which  from 
the  physical  debility  and  peculiar  habits  of  that 
people,  and  from  the  expense  of  bringing  them 
from  such  a  distant  point,  has  proved  a  total 
failure. 

Every  one  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  old 
sugar  colonies  foresaw  that  a  time  was  not  very 
remote  when  capital  would  cease  to  flow  in  that 
direction,  if  the  course  of  policy  we  have  here  de- 
scribed was  persisted  in,  and  when  the  20,000,000/. 
of  compensation  money  would  be  absorbed  in  paying 
extravagant  wages  for  unremunerative  and  diaiionest 
work.f  That  time  has  come.  The  high  price 
of  sugar  rather  induced  speculators  to  make  large 
investments  in  India  and  the  Mauritius — the  in- 
creased distance  from  Exeter  Hall  and  the  abundance 
of  labor  in  those  countries  more  than  counter- 
balancing the  disadvantages  of  heavier  freight  and 
inferior  soil ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  if  all 
further  supply  of  Afirican  immigrants  had  been 
steadfastly  withheld  from  the  West  Indians,  and 
if  the  free-traders  had  not  interfered,  the  former 

*  Mr.  Macgregor  Laird,  in  1836,  made  the  following 
oompiitatioD :— foipulaiion  of  Sierra  Leone,  50,000  {  Trin- 
idad, 64,000.  Value  of  erportable  produce  grown  in  the 
Model  Colony,  3,600/. ;  Trinidad,  660.000/.  Imporu  to 
the  Model  Colony,  100,000/. ;  Trinidad,  327,000/.  A 
negro,  therefore,  at  Sierra  Leone,  produced  annually,  la. 
6</.,  and  consumed  2/.  worth  of  English  goods ;  remove 
him  to  Trinidad,  he  would  consome  7/.  6«.  4</.,  and  pro- 
iuce  12/.  8«.  I0(i. 

t  The  wages  paid  by  the  Demerara  Railway  Company 
r  p  to  October  last  were  seven  dollars  and  a  half  per 
Teek  to  laborers  working  nine  hours  per  day,  and  at  that 
irioe  labor  was  scarce. 


would  have  ultimately  thriven  upon  the  decay  of 
the  latter.  The  revolution  of  last  year  has,  how- 
ever, involved  all  our  free-labor  sugar  colonies  in 
one  common  ruin ;  and,  it  is  needless  to  add,  the 
chiefest  brawlers  in  the  present  parliament  for  the 
cheap  slave-grown  sugars  of  Cuba  and  Brazil  are 
the  very  statesmen  who  fifteen  years  ago  raised 
themselves  to  power  and  popularity  by  their  uncon- 
trollable hostility  to  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the 
British  dominions. 

We  ourselves  are  not  astonished  at  this.  The 
whigs  have  long  been  notorious  for  their  propensity 
to  scud  before  the  popular  breeze,  and  it  is  quite 
in  character  that  the  very  minister  who  despatched 
the  Soudan,  Albert,  and  Wilberforce  to  found  a 
city  on  the  confluence  of  the  Niger  and  the  Tchadda, 
which  by  its  subsequent  influence  wss  to  annihilate 
slavery  all  over  the  world,  and  who  did  not  hesitate 
to  ofl^r  up  human  sacrifices — we  can  use  no  milder 
expression  with  regard  to  the  Niger  expedition — 
for  the  sake  of  entering  into  anti-slavery  treaties 
with  the  fuddled  cannibals  rejoicing  in  the  titles  of 
the  Almanez  of  Footah-Jallow  and  the  Sultan  of 
WooUi,  should,  now  that  that  mania  is  worn  thread- 
bare and  the  free-trade  mania  has  succeeded  it, 
sententiously  declare  that  justice  and  consistency 
have  had  their  day,  and  that  the  only  rule  of  his 
future  commercial  policy  must  be  ''  the  interest  of 
the  consumer.'*  It  is  amusing  to  compare  Lord 
John's  keen  sense  of  justice  on  this  question  towards 
the  free-traders  of  England — the  strong — with  his 
contemptuous  disregard  of  the  same  virtue  towards 
the  West  Indians — the  weak.  We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  both  the  friends  of  the  African  and  the 
friends  of  slave-grown  sugar  will  discover — and 
that  at  no  very  distant  period — ^by  the  withdrawal 
of  capital  and  the  duninution  of  produce,  and,  con- 
sequently, of  social  improvement  in  our  own  colo- 
nies, and  by  the  consequent  increased  price  of  that 
produce  in  Cuba  and  Brazil,  that  the  interests  of 
the  employed  can  no  more  be  permanently  furthered 
at  the  expense  of  the  employer  than  can  those  of 
the  consumer  at  the  expense  of  the  producer. 

The  impediments  which  Bnxtonism  has  during 
the  last  ten  years  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  West 
Indian  planters  have  e&ctually  prevented  any 
possible  competition  on  their  part  with  the  foreign 
slave  colonies.  The  last  few  packets  have  con- 
veyed instructions  to  the  tropics  which  will  have 
the  efiect  of  throwing  thousands  of  laborers  out  of 
work,  and  hundreds  of  estates  out  of  cultivation. 
The  various  legislatures  will  no  longer  have  the 
means  to  supply  funds  for  religious  and  civil 
education,  which  they  have  hitherto  done  most 
liberally,  and  therefore  the  physical  and  moral 
condition  of  the  free  negro  population  must  hence- 
forward inevitably  retrograde.  England  has  vir- 
tually Mrithdrawn  her  custom  from  her  own  colo- 
nies ;  she  is  about  to  deal  with  their  opponents, 
who  indeed  sell  as  yet  equally  good  articles  some- 
what cheaper.  But  the  workmen  they  employ  are 
also  Africans^  andj  moreover,  slaves, 

Exeter  Hall  must  surely  inquire  with  some 
interest  how  those  people  fare:     We  will  endeavor 
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to  show  them.  We  fortunately  have  at  hand  a 
witness  whose  testimony  must  he  satisfactory  to 
all  parties — ^he  is  no  rabid  abolitionist  like  Turn- 
bull — he  is  no  ruined  planter  like  Jacob  Omnium. 
We  haye  selected  for  the  scene  of  our  inquiry  a 
colony  belonging  to  a  nation  celebrated  for  their 
humanity  to  their  slaves,  and  for  our  informant,  an 
avowed  admirer  of  the  slave  system  and  enemy  of 
our  country.  This  witness  is  an  American  phy- 
sician, auUior  of  a  well-written  volume  descriptive 
of  Cuba.     He  tells  the  world  : — 

<*  Although  myself  a  native  of  a  slave-holding 
state,  my  early  education  was  received  in  a  foreign 
land,  where  I  imbibed  prejudices  against  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  that  have  only  be^  removed  by  a 
long  observance  of  the  habits  of  the  negro,  for 
which  the  practice  of  my  profession  gave  me  ample 
means.  Compared  with  the  manufacturing  and 
mining  classes  of  EIngland,  they  labor  less,  and,  so 
far  as  physical  enjoyment  goes,  are  better  off.  I 
speak  of  those  in  Cuba ;  those  in  the  United  States 
are  the  happiest  and  best  governed  peasantry  in  the 
world."— Notes,  p.  263. 

It  will  be  at  once  conceded  that  this  "  physician" 
is  no  longer  under  the  prejudices  of  the  puling 
philanthropist ;  indeed,  he  admits  in  the  same  page 
his  approval  of  ''the  lash,  the  stocks,  and  the 
chain  for  the  inveterate  runaway." 

It  appears  that  he  at  first  experienced  some 
interruption  in  his  free  progress  fVom  the  lieuten- 
ant-governor of  Guinea,  a  small  town  about  forty 
miles  from  the  Havana,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  railroad,  in  consequence  of  his  being  supposed 
to  be  a  member  of  a  nation  whose  name  had  hith- 
erto been  synonymous  with  hostility  to  slavery. 
As  soon,  however,  as  he  had  satisfactorily  purged 
himself  from  the  foul  stigma  of  being  an  English- 
man, and  all  doubts  of  Ms  American  citizenship 
had  been  removed,  he  was  ''  courteously  treated," 
and  during  two  winters  wandered  about  the  island, 
enjoying  its  beautiful  climate — to  which  Ameri- 
can invalids  resort  as  ours  do  to  Madeira — living 
chiefly  among  the  coffee  and  sugar  estates,  and 
compiling  the  agreeable  and  instructive  volume 
from  which  we  purpose  to  enlighten  our  readers 
as  to  the  past  and  present  condition  of  the  Cuban 
•laves. 

It  seems  that  the  surveillance  of  our  cruisers 
only  tends  to  enhance  the  prime  cost  of  '*  bozal" 
negroes,  as  those  freshly  imported  are  called,  and 
in  no  degree  checks  the  supply  when  the  price  of 
produce  is  sufficiently  high,  as  it  has  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  since  the  last  alteration  in  the  sugar 
duties,  to  enable  the  planter  to  pay  a  remunerating 
price  for  the  article.  The  "  Physician,"  (p.  254,) 
with  reference  to  thb  traffic,  observes : — 

*'  lo  1841,  300  slaves  were  openly  carried  on  the 
deek  of  a  steamboat  from  Havana  to  Matanns ; 
their  owner,  an  Italian,  was  my  fellow-passenger, 
and  I  learned  that  he  had  made  800,000  dollars  by 
the  trade,  and  intended  to  continue  it  until  he  had 
accumulated  a  million.  In  the  spring  of  1843, 
2000  were  congregated  in  and  near  Havana  for 
sale,  or  had  been  sold  at  its  marts,  and  much  anX' 
iety  was  felt  by  the  slavers  lest  the  English  shookl 


notice  it.  These  had  been  imported  widiin  the  list 
few  months.  The  whdo  idand  is  in  fiivor  of  eon* 
tinning  the  trade,  and,  consequently  no  one  inter- 
feres. It  is  usual  to  give  the  captain-genend  a 
doubloon  for  every  negro  landed  in  Cuba." 


We  may  therefore  fairly  assume  that  the  ^ 
treaties  which  our  most  astute  statesmen  have  from 
time  to  time  concluded  with  the  court  of  Spain  are 
worth  about  as  much  as  those  entered  into  with 
the  Attah  of  Iddah,  the  Almanez  of  Footah-Jal- 
low,  and  the  Sultan  of  Woolli,  and  no  more; 
luckily  they  only  cost  money,  not  life. 

"  When  brought  by  the  slaver,  they  are  either 
landed  on  the  coast  near  the  plantation,  for  which 
the  living  cargoes  are  purchased  in  advance,  or  are 
sent  overiand  to  the  Havana,  where  they  are  divided 
into  their  different  tribes,  the  value  of  which  difiera 
according  to  their  physical  and  mental  capadtiea. 
Thus,  \Se  Lucomees  are  fine  athletic  men,  and, 
when  not  worried  hy  their  overseers,  excellent 
laborers,  surpassing  m  intelligence  all  the  other 
negroes.  They  are,  however,  bold  and  stubborn 
if  injudiciously  treated,  and  having  been  in  their 
country  at  the  head  of  the  warlike  tribes,  if  already 
arrived  at  manhood  when  brought  from  the  coast, 
are  most  disposed  to  resist  undue  oppression  from 
their  masters.  They  are  very  prone  to  commit  sui- 
cide, believing,  with  all  Africans,  that  afier  death 
they  shall  be  re-transported  to  their  native  country. 
One  of  my  friends,  who  had  purchased  eight  newly 
arrived  from  the  coast,  found  occasion  soon  af^  to 
chastise  slightly  one  of  them.  The  punishment  of 
the  whip  is  applied  to  the  delinquent  lying  on  his 
face ;  and  when  he  was  ordered  to  place  himself  in 
that  position  the  other  seven  lay  down  with  him, 
and  msisted  on  being  also  punished.  I  continue 
the  narrative  in  the  words  of  my  friend,  although  / 
cannot  give  his  graphic  description  of  the  scene  thai 
ensued.  *  The  hoj  was  punished,'  he  said, '  before 
breakfast,  and  I  had  not  long  been  seated  to  that 
meal  when  the  contra-mayoral  (a  negro  overseer) 
came  to  the  door  and  advised  me  to  go  to  the 
negroes,  for  they  were  greatly  excited,  and  were 
singing  and  dancing.  I  immediately  seixed  my  pis- 
tols, and,  getting  my  horse,  rode  with  him  to  the 
spot.  The  eight  negroes,  each  one  with  a  rope 
round  his  neck,  on  seeing  us,  scattered  in  diflferent 
directions  in  search  of  trees  on  which  to  hang  them- 
selves. Assisted  by  the  other  slaves,  we  made  all 
haste  to  secure  them,  but  two  succeeded  in  killing 
themselves ;  the  rest,  having  been  cut  down  before 
life  was  extinct,  recovered.  The  captain  of  partido 
was  summoned  to  hold  his  inquest  over  the  dead 
bodies,  which  he  examined  minutely  to  see  if  the 
marks  of  the  whip  could  be  discovered,  but,  fortu- 
nately for  me,  there  was  not  a  single  one,  or  I 
should  have  had  to  pay  a  heavu  biU.  The  rest  re- 
fused to  work ;  and  I  asked  the  captain,  if  I  pun- 
ished them,  and  they  committed  suicide,  would  1 
be  chargeable  t  He  answered  that  I  certainly 
would  be  if  he  found  the  smallest  sign  of  injury  on 
the  bodies.  My  neighbors  then  oflfered  to  take 
each  one  home,  but  they  would  not  consent  to  be 
separated,  and  I  was  quite  at  a  loss  what  to  do, 
when  I  determined  to  run  the  risk  of  the  law,  and 
punished  all  the  six.  They  went  to  work  immedi- 
ately ;  they  are  now  in  the  gang,  and  axe  the  best 
behaved  of  all  my  negroes.'  " 

The  cool,  deliberate,  unconscious  brutality  of  . 
this  story  we  have  seldom  seen  equalled.     All  tiM 
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oAeeiB  of  the  goreniment  in  Cuba  are  Spaniards 
from  the  old  conntrj:  and  the  anxiety  of  the 
captain  of  partido,  or  police  magistrate,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  negroes  had  died  from  punish- 
ment, proceeded  from  a  habit  which  they  haye  of 
making  every  infringement  of  the  laws  an  oppor- 
tunity for  exacting  money  from  the  Cuban  proprie- 
tors, and  from  no  desire  of  protecting  the  slaves. 

*^  The  chief  object  in  Cuba  seems  to  be  never  to 
let  them  remain  idle ;  and  I  have  excited  the  aston- 
ishment of  many  a  oreole  by  stating  the  quantity  of 
leisure  our  slaves  enjoy  after  their  daily  tasks  are 
over;  they  could  not  believe  they  would  remain 
disciplined.  Nor  wot  their  ationtshmml  lessened, 
when  I  told  them  that  in  my  native  slate.  South  Car- 
olina, some  planters  paid  missionaries  to  preach  to 
their  slaves,  and  even  sometimes  exhorted  them  them- 
selves in  the  absence  of  clergymen!  The  laws  in 
Cuba  regulating  slavery  are,  however,  ver^  liberal 
to  the  slave.  Thus  by  them  every  owner  is  bound 
to  instruct  his  slaves  in  the  principles  of  the  Cath- 
olic religion  after  the  labor  of  the  day  has  been  fin- 
ished, to  the  end  that  they  may  be  baptized  and  par- 
take of  the  sacrament." 

The  "Physician"  remarks,  hovTCver,  that  none 
of  the  said  laws  are  ever  observed,  save  those 
relating  to  baptism  and  burial. 

We  will  now  accompany  him  to  a  cafetal,  or 
eofke  estate,  and  hear  what  he  says  of  its  propri- 
etor:— 

"  He  does  not  amass  as  large  a  fortune  as  the 
sugar-planter,  but  he  witnesses  no  over-tasked  hibor 
of  his  slaves.  Well 'fed,  with  sufficient  time  al- 
lowed them  for  rest,  and  the  care  of  their  own  live 
stock  of  fowls  and  hogs,  compared  with  the  desti- 
tute of  even  our  own  northern  states,  they  are  hap- 
pier, and  many  are  enabled  to  save  enough  money 
to  purchase  their  freedom,  which  is  not  unfie- 
quently  done."-»p.  144. 

The  "  Physician"  then  describes  the  hours  of 
labor,  merely  from  14  to  15  hours  per  diem  at  very 
light  work,  and  how  the  gang,  of  whom  80  were 
men  and  40  women,  were  comfortably  locked  up 
together  in  their  barracoon  at  night ;  he  adds — 
"  No  attention  is  paid  to  the  matrimonial  compact, 
some  being  polygamists,  and  others  making  mutual 
exchanges  of  their  wives  when  tired  of  them" — 
like  English  noblemen  in  French  melodramcs. 
Jacob  Omnium*s  account  of  these  proceedings 
rather  shocked  us  at  first ;  but  after  having  made 
ourselves  acquainted  with  the  social  state  of  Sierra 
Leone,  we  suppose  we  were  over^squeamish,  and 
that  it  is  all  right.  The  male  negroes  are  more- 
over hired  out  during  the  sugar-crop  to  the  Inge- 
nios — whither  we  shall  follow  them,  that  the 
sensitive  British  public  may  clearly  understand  on 
what  terms  they  are  {for  a  time)  to  enjoy  cheap 
sugar:— 

"  A  sugar  plantation,  during  the  manufacture  of 
sugar,  presents  a  picture  not  only  of  active  industry 
but  of  unremitting  labor.  The  oxen  are  reduced 
towards  the  end  of  the  season  to  mere  skeletons, 
many  of  them  dying  from  over-labor.  Ilie  negroes 
ore  allowed  but  five  hottrs^  sleep.  •  •  •  before 
the  introduction  of  the  steam-engine,  and  the  exam- 
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pie  of  a  milder  treatment  of  the  negro  by  foreign 
residents  in  Cuba,  the  annual  loss  by  death  was 
folly  10  per  cent.,  including,  however,  new  slaves, 
many  of  whom  died  from  change  of  climate.  *  •  • 
On  some  plantations  on  the  south  side  of  the  island, 
the  custom  still  prevails  of  excluding  all  female  slaves  ; 
and  even  on  those  where  the  two  sexes  are  well  pro- 
portioned, they  do  not  increase.  On  a  sugar  estate 
employinfif  two  hundred  slaves,  I  have  seen  only 
three  or  rour  children.  That  this  arises  from  mis- 
management, is  proved  by  the  rapid  increase  on  a 
few  estates  where  the  negroes  are  well  cared  for. 
The  Saratoga  su^r  estate,  which,  with  the  Car- 
lotta,  belongs  to  a  highly-intelligent  merchant  of 
Havana,  is  noted  for  the  great  number  of  children 
bom  on  it,  while  several  coffee  estates,  where  the 
slaves  are  deprived  of  sufficient  rest,  are  also  unpro- 
ductive."—p.  163.* 

**  During  the  winter,  when  the  labor  is  very  great, 
many  of  the  slaves  abscond,  and  lead  a  roving  life  in 
the  woods.  They  are  ofien  very  formidable  to  those 
who,  with  bloodhounds,  make  it  a  business  to  ferret 
them  out  of  their  retreats."— p.  262. 

The  American  doctor's  account  of  these  dogs 
will  be  read  with  much  interest  by  zoologists,  and 
ex-philanthropic  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
who  are  reconciling  themselves  to  slave-grown  pro- 
duce :— 

"  The  celebrated  bloodhound  is  a  peculiar  breed 
of  dogs,  somewhat  of  the  build  of  the  mastiff,  with 
a  longer  nose  and  legs.  He  is  naturally  exceedingly 
fierce  and  dangerous,  but  owes  all  his  habit  of  trac- 
ing the  runaway  slave  to  education.  When  nearly 
grown  he  is  chained,  and  a  negro  is  sent  daily  to 
worry  him  by  whippings  and  other  means,  not 
enough,  however,  to  frighten  him,  the  dog  being 
permitted  occasionally  to  bite  at  the  negro.  After 
a  long  training,  and  when  the  dog  has  acquired  a 
perfect  hatred  of  his  tormenter,  the  latter  whips  him 
severely,  and  then  runs  a  considerable  distance  and 
climbs  a  tree.  The  dog  is  now  let  loose,  and  fol- 
lows his  track ;  nor  will  he  leave  the  tree  till  the 
negro  descends.  I  have  cause  to  believe  that  much 
cruelty  is  practised  on  the  human  victim.  One  well 
taught,  on  smelling  the  clothes  of  the  runaway  slave, 
will  trace  him  for  miles  through  fields  and  foreeu, 
silently  pursuing  the  chase  until  he  sees  it.  The 
training  them,  and  pursuing  absconded  slaves,  is 
made  a  business  by  some  persons,  who  thus  gain 
their  livelihood."— p.  312. 

The  <<  Physician"  is  no  friend  to  the  English, 
proving  dearly — in  his  own  opinion  at  least — that 
all  their  exertions  and  pretended  sacrifices  in  the 
cause  of  abolition  have  entirely  proceeded  from 
motives  of  self-int^reet.  He  also  maintains  that 
we  have  an  eye  to  the  occupation  of  Cuba ;  and 
as  he  is  generous  enough  to  concede  to  us  the 
merit  of  being  excellent  "  keepers"— citing  Gibral- 
tar and  Malta — ^he  sensibly  enough  proposes  that 
his  own  oountr3rmen  should  thwart  our  designs  by 
laying  hold  of  it  first. 

In  a  brief  appendix  he  adds,  that  since  he  first 

*  AdTertisements  similar  to  the  following  appear  daily 
in  the  Havana  newspapers; — "  Se  vende  una  oegra  criona, 
panda  de  16  diss  con  su  cria,  o  mn  tUa,  coo  muy  buena  y 
abcmdante  leche,  propria  para  criandera  per  sus  buenas 
drcumstancias  y  per  haber  estado  dedicada  a  roanejar 
oiAos ;  muv  lieera  en  el  servicio  a  la  mano— sana  y  sin 
tachas  en  %4&Q,-Caae  de  TtUegoM,  No.  802.» 
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published  the  *'  Notes,'*  an  iosurrection,  engen- 
dered by  Mr.  David  Tumbull,  the  British  consul, 
and  Placido,  a  Creole  poet,  had  occorred  in  Cuba. 
We  shall  spare  our  readers  his  details  of  the  as- 
tounding cruelty  with  which  this  (so-called)  rebel- 
lion was  suppressed  and  avenged.  The  Creole 
poet  died  like  a  hero  and  a  Christian — shot  to  death 
in  the  market-place  of  Matanzas,  asserting  his  inno- 
cence, which  is  now  universally  admitted,  to  the 
last ;  and  when  the  officials,  who  declared  they 
were  possessed  of  documents  inculpating  Mr.  David 
Turnbull.  were  invited  to  produce  them,  they  stated 
that  they  had  all  been  accidentally  destroyed !  Up- 
wards of  a  thousand  of  the  negro  population  per- 
ished under  the  lash  ;*  for  O'Donnell's  commis- 
sioners, captains  and  lieutenants  of  the  Spanish 
army,  long  after  the  fears  of  the  planters  had 
subsided,  persisted  in  visiting  the  plantations  and 
in  lacerating  the  leading  negroes,  under  pretence 
of  collecting  further  evidence,  but  really  to  extort 
money  from  their  owners.  We  have  subsequently 
been  informed,  on  unquestionable  authority,  that 
the  general  opinion  of  all  parties  now  is,  that  there 
never  was  any  combination  or  concerted  insurreo- 
iion  at  all ;  indeed,  the  degraded  and  debilitated 
condition  of  the  Cuban  slaves,  and  the  vigilance 
with  which  they  are  watched,  render  such  a  sup- 
position unworthy  of  credit ;  the  fact  that  two  or 
three  isolated  gangs,  exasperated  by  the  intolerable 
cruelties  of  their  administradors,  rose  and  murdered 
their  oppressors,  having  given  rise  to  the  panic 
which  occasioned  these  bloodv  results. 

Such  was  slavery  in  Cuba  under  a  people  pro- 
verbial ibr  their  humanity  to  their  slaves,  as  de- 
scribed by  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  system.  The 
high  prices  of  last  year,  and  the  prospect  of  a 
speedy  admission  on  equal  terms  to  the  English 
markets,  are  not,  we  imagine,  likely  to  ameliorate 
it ;  neither  is  the  ruined  condition  of  our  sugar- 
farmers  calculated  to  further  the  cause  of  freedom, 
in  the  eyes  of  slave-holding  nations.  The  imme- 
diate influence  of  our  free-trade  measures  on  the 
African  slave-trade  is  to  be  read  in  every  packet 
from  the  coast.  Prior  to  1846  that  traffic  with 
the  Spanish  colonies  had  almost  entirely  died  away 
— nay,  the  Cuban  proprietors  were  even  contem- 
plating arrangements  for  the  emancipation  of  their 
slaves,  finding  their  prospects  destroyed  by  the 
exclusion  of  their  produce  from  our  ports.  Jacob 
Omnium  graphically  describee  to  us  the  reaction 
which  occurred  when  the  change  in  our  policy  was 
made  known  to  them,  and  his  account  is,  we  con- 
ceive, fully  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  the 
'*  American  Physician,"  (whose  volume,  we  hope, 
will  be  reprinted  here,)  and  by  the  reports  which 
arrive  from  time  to  time  from  our  unfortunate 
cruisers,  and  from  that  disgrace  to  the  friends  of 
the  African  and  the  colonial  ministers  of  England 
— Sierra  Leone.  But  there  is  other  evidence 
too.  We  have  at  this  moment  before  us  a  letter 
from  a  firm  of  no  great  magnitude  in  Glasgow  to 

*  In  his  despatches  to  the  forei^  office,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
the  British  commissioner  then  resident  in  Cobs,  estimates 
the  number  so  destroyed  at  3000. 


a  planter  in  Trinidad,  who,  having  ordered  a  sugu^ 
mill  and  engine  of  the  value  of  SOOO/.,  prior  to 
1840,  saw  the  hopelessness  of  erecting  it,  and 
wrote  to  his  correspondents  to  know  at  what  redac- 
tion they  would  consent  to  take  it  back.  They 
answer  that  if  he  will  ship  it  direct  to  Cuba,  they 
will  allow  him  the  cost  price  for  it,  inasmuch  as 
they  have  more  orders  than  they  can  fulfil  for  new 
machinery  from  that  island.  They  further  state, 
that  since  November,  1646,  they  have  received 
similar  orders  from  slave  colonies  to  the  amount  of 
20,000/. ;  their  exports  to  our  own  colonies  having 
proportionately  declined.  Again,  Messrs.  Faw- 
cett,  bf  Liverpool,  wrote  thus  on  the  7th  December, 
1847:— 

"  The  demand  for  machinery  from  the  British 
colonies,  and  more  particularly  from  the  Mauritius 
and  the  West  India  possessions,  has  almost  entirely 
ceased.  At  one  time  there  was  every  prospect  of 
considerable  extension  of  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
in  British  India,  but  we  consider  this  to  have  re- 
ceived a  check  since  the  admission  of  slave-grown 
sugar,  whilst  there  is  every  appearance  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  cane  is  greatly  increaaing  in  Bra- 
zil, as  you  will  observe  from  our  list  of  orders ;  and 
we  have  every  expectation  of  a  large  demand  from 
Cuba  fot  steam-engines  and  cane-mills  of  large 
power  in  the  course  of  the  coming  year.  It  shoiud 
be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  the  Spanish  slave  colo- 
nies are  extensively  supplied  with  machinery  from 
the  United  Sutes  of  America." 

By  a  return  just  made  to  the  house  of  commons, 
{Morning  Post^  December  27,)  it  appears  that  the 
value  of  the  machinery  exported  from  England  to 
Cuba  was,  in  1845,  4,807/. ;  in  1846,  16,206/. ; 
in  1847,  (down  to  October  10,)  17,644/.  The 
corresponding  figures  as  to  Brazil  are,  in  1845, 
17,130/.;  in  1846,  19,091/.;  in  1847,  35,123/. 
The  value  for  Cuba  quadrupled — for  Bmil 
doubled ! 

The  following  ^details  with  regard  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  slaves  in  Brazil — a  country  which  does 
not  pretend  to  consider  negroes  as  fellow-creatures, 
or  to  refrain  from  the  slave-trade — ^have  been  fur- 
nished to  the  British  consul  at  Pemambuco,  by 
M.  A.  de  Momay,  a  gentleman,  who,  from  his 
occupation  as  a  civil  engineer,  enjoyed  excellent 
opportunities  of  observation  ;  and  will  complete  the 
information  which  we  are  desirous  of  laying  before 
the  English  nation  at  this  crisis  in  our  colonial 
(that  is  to  say,  in  our  imperial)  history : — 

"  The  greater  number  of  engenhos  are  very  defi- 
cient in  slaves,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  much 
work,  not  of  immediate  necessity  for  the  production 
of  a  large  quantity  of  sugar,  is  left  undone,  or  very 
badly  done,  or  else  the  slaves  are  very  much  over- 
worked. There  is  a  spirit  of  emulation  amon^ 
the  Senhores  d*Ekiffenho  to  make  a  large  quantity 
of  sugar  with  a  smdl  number  of  blacks ;  but  instead 
of  accomplishing  this  by  the  economization  of  labor 
and  by  good  management,  it  is  generally  done  by 
driving  the  slaves  at  their  work  to  the  very  extent 
df  theur  strength,  and  even  beyond  it.  This  forced 
work  they  cannot  resist  nutny  years ;  they  become 
thin  and  languid,  their  skin  dry  and  scurvy,  and  of 
a  dark  slate-color,  instead  of  Uie  polished  black  of 
a  healthy  negro.    During  the  season  of  the  erop, 
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whiefa  lasts  from  September  till  February  or  March, 
besides  their  asatl  day-hibor  from  6  A.  M.  to  6  P. 
M.,  they  are  divided  into  two  gangs  to  work  io  the 
mill  during  the  night ;  one  gang  working  from  six 
till  niidnignt,  and  the  other  from  midnight  till  six  in 
the  rooming.  Half  an  hour  is  allowed  them  for 
breakfast,  and  two  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day  to 
take  rest  and  food,  except  daring  the  months  of 
grinding,  when  they  take  their  foM  when  they  brat 
can.  Their  work  at  this  season  is  Tcrv  hard,  and 
it  is  common  to  see  them  alternately  sleeping  and 
waking  without  interfering  with  their  occupations. 
The  ^ys  in  the  'manjara,'  (a  seat  behind  the 
horses  of  a  cattle-mill,)  fearing  to  be  obserred,  get 
into  the  habit  of  sleeping  for  a  second  of  time  only, 
and  of  rousing  themselves  sufficiently  to  whip  the 
horses,  when  they  have  another  nap  no  longer  than 
the  first.  The  black  who  carries  away  the  cane- 
trash  from  the  mill,  may  often  be  observed  taking  a 
similar  nap  in  the  act  of  stooping  to  join  the  ends 
of  the  cane-leayes  round  his  bun<ue ;  and  it  appears 
that  they  derive  rest  from  these  continued  momen- 
tary snatches  of  sleep  during  their  night's  labor. 
During  the  times  of  sugar-making  very  few  allow 
tbem  Sunday.  They  are  most  insufficiently  clothed, 
and  are  fed  upon  such  coarse  salted  meat  and  fish, 
that  to  this  sameness  of  salt  food,  added  to  orer- 
work,  may  be  attributed  many  of  the  bad  diseases 
of  the  skin  to  which  they  are  subject.  A  slight 
scratch,  particularly  of  the  legs  and  feet,  often  turns 
into  a  most  inyeterate  sore.  If  there  were  not  a 
constant  swpply  from  the  coast  of  Africa  the  siave- 
fopulation  'woula  rapidly  diminish^  and  many  sugar 
engenhoSf  in  a  very  few  years,  be  unabie  to  continue 
thar  operations,'* 

A  few  sentences  will  show  that  Brazil  in  the 
mean  time  has  a  fair  supply.  We  copy  part  of  a 
letter  from  a  naval  officer,  dated  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  Oct.  9,  1847 : — 

**  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  trying 
to  suppress  the  slave-trade  is  all  nonsense.  We 
haye  now  &we  cruisers  in  the  Bight  of  Benin,  and 
within  the  last  three  months,  to  my  certain  knowl- 

are,  4000  slaves  have  been  taken  over  to  Bahia 
e  and  sound. 

"  Since  the  sugar-duty  has  been  taken  off,  the 
demand  for  slaves  in  South  America  has  been  very 
extensive.  We  are  keeping  a  large  squadron  for 
little  or  no  purpose  at  all ;  the  French  cruisers  are 
lukewarm  in  their  exertions,  and  will  be  jp^lad 
when  the  time  arrives  for  their  separation  nom 
England. 

**  The  way  the  slave-merchants  manage  now  as 
regards  paying  for  the  slaves  is  of  course  in  goods, 
and  those  goods  are  principally  English  cottons, 
tobacco,  and  an  inferior  sort  of  spirit.  These  goods 
are  brought  over  by  chartered  vessels,  mostly  under 
Sardinian  colors,  papers  all  riffht,  backed  by  their 
eottsuls  at  Bahia — some  French — and  a  few  Amer- 
icans, who  are  worse  than  all.  Fast-sailing  vessels 
oome  over,  and  in  two  hours  ship  their  slaves  and 
are  off  the  coast.  We  have  been  rather  lucky  in 
taking  four  vessels,  (one  with  five  hundred  in ;) 
being  a  steamer,  it  has  given  us  the  advantage ; 
sailing  vesseb  stand  very  little  chance ;  the  slavers 
laugh  at  them." 

Such  are  already  the  efiects  of  Lord  John  s  meas- 
ures of  1846. 


united  number  was  some  one  hundred  and  thirty 
slaves.  Two  thirds  were  females,  and  these  young 
women  or  girls.  There  were  a  few  children.  Ne- 
cessity teaches  some  of  the  best  as  well  as  the  stern- 
est lessons.  A  child  of  three  years  of  age  rode  a 
camel  alone,  and  without  fear.  The  poor  little 
creature  knew  if  it  complained  or  discovered  itself 
frightened  it  would  be  obliged  to  walk  through  the 
desert.  The  slaves  were  fed  in  the  morning  with 
dates,  and  in  the  evening  with  ghusub.  Female 
slaves,  after  the  style  of  Aheer  people,  pounded  the 
p^husub  in  a  large  wooden  mortar  iust  before  cook- 
mg.  But  they  had  little  to  eat,  and  were  miserably 
fed,  except  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
purchased  by  Haj  Ibrahim ;  for  some  of  these  im- 
provident stupid  merchants  had  actually  purchased 
slaves  without  the  means  of  keepinj^  them.  On 
arriving  at  the  Wady,  they  sent  jomtly  through 
Haj  Ibrahim  to  borrow  a  nundred  dollars  of  the 
Bashaw  of  Mourzuk.  The  messenger  was  Musta- 
pha.  His  highness  kindly  enough  handed  him  over 
the  money.  All  the  masters  carried  a  whip ;  but 
this  was  rarely  used,  except  to  drive  them  along 
the  road,  when  tliev  hg^ed  firom  exhaustion.  Thus 
it  was  administered  at  times  when  it  could  least  be 
borne,  when  nature  was  sinking  from  fatigue  and 
utter  weariness ;  and  therefore  was  cruel  and  inhu- 
man. Tet  only  some  twenty  were  sick,  and  two 
died.  When  very  ill  they  were  lashed  upon  the 
back  of  the  camel.  Some  of  the  young  women 
that  had  become  favorites  of  theur  masters  experi- 
enced a  little  indulgence.  I  observed  occasionally 
love-making  going  on  between  the  slaves,  and  some 
of  the  boys  would  carry  wood  for  the  girls.  My 
servant.  Said,  had  one  or  two  black  beauties  under 
his  protection.  But  everything  was  of  the  most 
innocent  and  correct  character.  Some  groups  of 
slaves  were  aristocratic,  and  would  not  associate 
with  the  others.  The  young  females  under  the 
care  of  the  shereef  assumed  the  airs  and  attitude 
of  exclusives,  and  would  not  associate  with  the  rest. 
Every  passion  and  habit  of  civilised  is  represented 
in  savage  life.  A  perfect  democracy,  in  any  coun- 
try and  state  of  society,  is  a  perfect  lie,  and  a  lev- 
eller is  a  brainless  fool.  There  is  also  an  aristoc- 
racy in  crime  and  in  virtue,  in  demons  and  in  angels. 
The  slaves  are  dad  variously.  Haj  Ibrahim  tried 
to  give  every  one  of  his  a  blanket  or  barracan,  more 
t>r  less  large.  Besides  this,  the  females  had  a  short 
chemise,  and  a  dark  blue  Soudan  cotton  short- 
sleeved  frock.  Many  had  only  this  frock.  The 
poor  creatures  suffered  more  from  the  ignorant  neg- 
lect of  the  Touaricksthan  the  Tripoline  merchants, 
and  their  coroplainu  and  diseases  usually  begin 
with  their  former  masters.  Tet  I  am  assured  by 
Mr.  Gagliuffi  that  the  Touaricks  of  Aheer  are  in- 
finitely better  and  kinder  masters  than  the  Tibboo 
merchants  of  Bomou,  or  even  many  Tripolines.^- 
Bkhardson^s  Travels  in  the  Sahara. 


Some  few  particulars  must  now  be  recorded  of 
the  slave-caravans  which  I  left  in  the  Wady.    The 


From  the  Public  Ledger. 
Messrs.  Editors: — ^The  annexed  (I  like  the 
word)  epigram,  though  unsuccessful  in  competition 
for  a  prize  cup,  some  time  ago,  may,  perhaps,  hit 
somewhere,  if  shot  out  of  your  "  big  gun."  So, 
fire  away.  Blunderbuss. 

EPIGRAM. 

I  know  of  one  Taylor  who  makes  very  short  speeches, 
And  takes  very  short  measure,  but  makes  very  big 

breaches. 
He 's  a  sharp  hand  at  cutting,  in  all  sorts  of  i 
And  he  '11  >»  us  as  well  as  he^  Santa  Anna. 
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From  the  Qoartariy  Review. 
Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Elizabeth  Fiy.    Edited  by 
two  of  her  daughters.     Vol.  L    8yo.   London, 
1847. 

We  do  not  disguise  the  increasing  hesitation 
with  which  we  receive  biographies  founded  on  pri- 
Tate  notes  and  diaries  that  record,  or  seem  to  do 
so,  the  thoughts  and  struggles  of  the  inmost  heart. 
Any  one  of  eminence,  in  the  present  day,  who 
commits  these  things  to  paper,  must  do  so  under 
the  full  conviction  that,  like  Castor  and  Pollux,  as 
he  himself  sets,  his  journals  will  rise ;  and  that 
whatever  he  has  written  in  his  closet  will  be  pro- 
claimed on  the  house-tope.  Such  a  prospect  of 
envied  or  unenvied  fame  cannot  but  give  a  tinge  to 
the  sentiments  and  language ;  cause  the  insertion 
of  some  incidents  and  reflections,  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  others  ;  bring  forward  art  at  the  expense 
of  nature ;  and,  in  short,  prompt  every  one  to  wear 
his  best  for  the  eyes  of  posterity.  The  autobiog- 
raphy included  in  the  present  work  must,  however, 
be  considered  as  in  great  measure  exempt  from  this 
criticism.  The  larger  proportion  of  it  was  written 
in  eariy  days,  before  journalizing  had  been  reduced 
to  a  system,  and  secret  cogitations  forced  into 
notoriety,  like  reluctant  speakers  of  old  into  the 
chair  of  the  commons.  Yet,  while  the  stamp  of 
originality  remains,  we  discern  the  traces  of  a 
revising  hand — a  hand  guided  by  the  experience 
and  feelings  of  maturer  years,  which  apparently 
has  spared  in  candor  much  that  it  might  otherwise 
have  been  wished  to  erase,  and  retouched  the 
remainder,  far  less  in  vanity  than  in  graceful  timid- 
ity, so  soon  as  Mrs.  Fry  had  perceived  beyond  a 
donbt  that,  alive  or  dead,  in  true  or  false  colors, 
she  was  destined  to  afford  a  repast  to  the  public 
appetite.  In  truth,  however,  we  should  be  loath 
to  subject  this  publication  to  any  ordinary  criti- 
cism ;  it  deals  with  common  life,  and  yet  soars 
above  it ;  associates  with  man,  and  yet  walks  with 
CM ;  never  so  elevated  as  when  grovelling  in  the 
mire,  it  exhibits  a  career  that  cannot  be  surpassed 
— but  which,  we  venture  to  add,  ought  not  in  all 
its  parts  to  be  generally  followed. 

That  this  admirable  woman  had  a  special  voca- 
tion for  the  office  she  undertook  is  manifest  in 
every  step  of  her  progress ;  her  intellectual  con- 
stitution was  singularly  adapted  to  the  peculiar 
task;  add  to  this  the  zeal  which  governed  the 
whole,  an  enthusiasm  regulated  but  never  chilled 
by  judgment ; — and  we  have  a  character  armed  at 
all  points,  ready  to  take  up  the  gauntlet  of  every 
conceivable  obstacle  that  could  impede  her  in  the 
accomplishment  of  her  great  design.  Among  sub- 
ordinate, yet  very  real  advantages,  we  cannot  fail 
to  count  the  succor  she  derived  from  her  connec- 
tion with  the  Society  of  Friends.  A  little  eccen- 
tricity of  action  was  considered  permissible,  and 
even  natural,  in  the  member  of  a  body  already 
recognized  as  eccentric  in  opinions,  eccentric  in 
dress,  eccentric  in  language.  Philanthropy,  too, 
had  been  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  this 
respectable  brotherhood ;  a  devious  effort  for  the 
interest  of  msuiWiTMi  passed  in  one  of  them  without 


censure — almost  without  observation.  The  quaker- 
habit  and  quaker-renown  disarmed  hostility,  nay, 
propitiated  favor ;  it  secured  the  first  introdnctioo 
to  magistrates,  to  nobles,  to  ministers,  to  emperon. 
When  so  much  was  e^cted,  the  rest  was  sure  :• 
her  simple  dignity  of  demeanor,  her  singulariy 
musical  voice,  her  easy,  unaffected  language,  the 
fit  vehicle  of  her  unking  good 'sense,  her  earnest 
piety  and  unmistakable  disinterestedness,  enchained 
the  most  reluctant ;  and  to  every  cabinet  and  court 
of  Europe  where  religion  and  humanity  could  be 
maintained  or  advanced,  she  obtained  ready  admis- 
sion as  a  herald  of  peace  and  charity. 

But,  we  must  repeat,  we  take  her  as  the  ex- 
ception, not  as  the  rule.  The  high  and  holy  duties 
asogned  to  women  by  the  decrees  of  Providence 
are  essentially  of  a  secret  and  retiring  nature ;  it 
is  in  the  privacy  of  the  closet  that  the  soil,  yet 
sterling,  wisdom  of  the  Christian  mother  stamps 
those  impressions  on  the  youthful  heart,  which, 
though  often  defiused,  are  seldom  whoUy  obliter- 
ated. Whatever  tends  to  withdraw  her  from 
these  sacred  offices,  or  even  abate  their  full  force 
and  efficacy,  is  high  treason  against  the  hopes  of 
a  nation.  We  do  not  deny  that  valuable  services 
may  be  safely,  and  indeed  are  safely,  rendered  by 
many  intelligent  and  pious  ladies  who  devote  their 
hours  of  leisure  or  recreation  to  the  Rarotongas 
and  Tahitis  of  British  Christendom — it  is  not  to 
such  that  we  would  make  allusion ;  our  thoughts 
are  directed  to  that  total  absorption  whidi,  plung- 
ing women  into  the  vortex  of  eccentric  and  self- 
impoeed  obligations,  merges  the  private  in  the 
public  duty,  confounds  what  is  principal  with  that 
which  is  secondary,  and  withdraws  them  from 
labors  which  they  alone  can  accomplish,  to  those 
in  which  at  least  they  may  be  equalled  by  others. 
We  may  question  whether,  even  here  in  the  in- 
stance before  us,  the  indulgence  of  a  special  and 
manifest  superiority  was  not  sometimes  purchased 
by  the  postponement,  or  delegation  to  substitutes, 
of  those  minute  and  unostentatious  offices  which 
constitute  the  order,  the  preciousness,  nay,  the  life 
itself  of  domestic  discipline.  Much,  no  doubt, 
was  easy,  and  also  permitted,  to  a  lady  whose 
notions  and  habits  were  founded  on  the  practice 
of  female  ministration  in  matters  ecclesiastica]. 
It  is  beside  our  purpose  to  examine  the  scriptural 
legality  or  social  expediency  of  such  a  system : 
we  glance  at  it  now,  merely  to  show  the  very 
peculiar  circumstances  which  fitted  her,  from  her 
earliest  years,  for  her  public  task. 

Elizabeth  Ghimey  was  bom  df  an  ancient  and 
honorable  race  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  Her  own 
immediate  family,  having  maintained  the  highest 
respectability  for  many  generations,  has  latteriy 
become  conspicuous  by  all  the  gifts  of  talent, 
munificence,  and  piety.  To  the  care  and  under- 
standing of  their  admirable  mother  (and  is  it  not 
always  so!)  must  be  ascribed  the  development  of 
their  moral  and  intellectual  capacitira ;  ihe  future 
character  of  Elizabeth  owed  not  a  little  to  that  par- 
ent's thooghtfulness  and  providential  discipline— 
the  unwearied  patience,  th^  chastened  sensibility^ 
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the  halnt  of  pfayer,  and  expaoqiTe  lore  to  all  God's 
works,  that  shone  so  eminently  throughout  her 
career.  She  piously  acknowledges  the  filial  debt 
in  a  short  memoir,  (p.  7,)  which  is  well  worthy  of 
perusal,  not  only  as  illustrative  of  the  disposition 
of  the  writer,  but  for  the  singularly  sensible  and 
appropriate  remarks  on  the  minute  and  considerate 
care  required  in  the  education  of  children.  Much 
in  it  recalls  the  early  history  of  William  Cowper, 
and  exhibits  the  almost  inconceivable  sufferings  en- 
dured by  youthful  susceptibility  and  imagination, 
the  sources  of  genius,  but  oftentimes  the  elements 
of  sorrow.  Here  is  the  special  province  for  the 
action  of  the  discrimioating  mother;  and,  doubts 
less,  had  the  in&ncy  of  that  exquisite  poet  been 
longer  blessed  by  the  tender  guidance  of  his  own 
admirable  parent,  his  spirit  might  have  assumed  in 
some  measure  the  practical  character  of  Elizabeth 
Fry,  and  preyed  less  fierody  and  systematically  on 
itself. 

Every  page  of  her  early  jonmal  exhibitB  the 
traces  of  this  first  direction  to  her  juvenile  thoughts. 
The  desire  of  personal  usefulness,  though  for  some 
time  feeble  and  indistinct,  runs  like  a  vein  through 
all  her  reflections  and  aspirations.  She  exhausts 
herself  in  conflicts,  in  hopes,  and  in  fears ;  proves 
her  heart  like  Solomon's  with  mirth,  and  finds  it 
▼anity ;  braves  sacrifices,  conjures  up  doubts,  and 
finaUy  embraces  the  realities  of  gospel  truth  as  the 
only  assurance  for  heiself,  and  the  exclusive  in- 
strument for  the  lasting  welfare  of  ouinkind.  Ev- 
ery reader  will  be  struck  by  the  precocity  she  ex- 
hibits of  mental  power,  and  ascribe  the  originality 
of  her  remarks  less  to  her  experience  of  otheis  than 
to  her  study  of  herself.  It  was  the  dear  percep- 
tion of  her  own  weakness  that  brought  her  to  the 
"  one  thing  needful,"  and  which  gives  a  catholic 
value  to  the  whole,  as  a  guide  and  prop  to  those 
who  may  hereafUr  tread  the  thorny  path  of  moral 
and  social  benevolence.  We  are  amused,  we  con- 
fess, by  her  struggles  with  Quakerism,  and  her 
ultimate  surrender  to  a  pedantic  system,  by  which 
her  inner  being  could  never  be  ruled.  Though  a 
member  of  a  sect,  she  in  truth  was  no  sectarian ; 
but,  underneath  the  ostentatious  singularity  of  the 
mob-cap  and  light  grey  mantle,  bore  a  humble 
heart — and  a  heart  that  could  give  honor  to  whom 
honor  was  due,  whether  he  wore  an  ermine  robe, 
sleeves  of  lawn,  or  the  foulest  rags.  We  are  at 
a  loss  for  her  reasons ;  the  '*  Concern,"  such  is 
the  term,  is  not  alleged  in  her  journal  to  have 
offered  spiritual  advantages  unattainable  elsewhere. 
She  may  have  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  her 
many  relatives,  to  the  suggestions  of  convenience ; 
but,  whatever  the  motiye,  she  embraces,  with  true 
self-devotion,  the  whole ;  adopts,  without  reserve, 
the  Friends'  ceremonial  law ;  and  finds  various 
philosophical  arguments  to  fortify  the  usage  of 
"  Thou  and  Thee,"  (pp.  66, 61.)  "  I  considered," 
she  observes,  *'  there  were  certainly  some  advan- 
tages attending  it ;  the  first,  that  of  weaning  the 
heart  from  this  world,  by  acting  in  some  little  things 
dif^ntly  from  it." — *'  Vain  science  all,  and  fiUse 
philosophy ! ' '    Our  deep  respect  for  many  Quakers 


will  not  beguile  us  into  a  fudsome  conceit  of  the 
elevating  and  purgative  powers  of  Quakerism. 
They  are  men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves ;  they 
may  be  seen  in  Mark  Lane  and  on  the  Exchange, 
and  pursue  their  wealth  and  enjoy  it  with  similar 
zeal  and  relish.  Nor  are  they  fully  weaned  from 
the  rougher  and  more  stimulating  diet  of  political 
ambition.  With  the  vow  of  separation  upon  them, 
they  have  recently  shaved  their  heads,  and  entered 
the  world  of  parliamentary  service  :  how  far  they^ 
or  the  public  have  gained  by  this  invasion  of  the 
Nazarites  is  beyond  our  experience.  One  of 
them,  however,  must  have  imbibed  the  humanizing 
influence  of  '*  Thou  and  Thee ;"  since  the  fnend 
who  knew  him  best  not  long  ago  declared,  that 
'*  If  John  Bright  had  not  been  bom  a  Quaker,  he 
would  most  assuredly  have  become  a  prize-fighter." 

The  second  period  of  Mrs.  Fry's  history  may 
fairly  be  dated  from  her  first  adventure  to  survey 
those  scenes  of  degradation  and  neglect,  which  she 
was  aflerwards  so  efficiently  to  rebuke.  Hitherto 
her  journal  has  presented  much  sameness  both  of 
event  and  observation ;  it  was  perhaps  inevitable 
in  so  limited  a  sphere.  We  are,  nevertheless,  of 
opinion  that  a  freer  use  of  an  editorial  pruning- 
knife  would  have  brought  some  advantage  to  the 
book,  and  comfort  to  the  student.  We  pant  amidst 
the  ceaseless  rush  of  new  publications — excitement 
and  distraction  are  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  if  the 
memory  of  every  one  who  has  figured  in  the  world 
is  to  be  embalmed  in  three  stout  octavos,  or  two 
with  numerous  pages  and  close  type,  we  must 
either,  excluding  all  the  past,  surrender  ourselves 
to  the  study  of  our  deceased  contemporaries ;  or 
take  the  other  extreme,  and,  like  Parson  Adams, 
intermeddle  with  "  nothing  since  the  days  of  iEs- 
chylus." 

The  state  of  Newgate  at  this  time  would  have 
been  a  shame  to  any  fiflh-rate  duchy,  the  popula- 
tion of  which  could  boast  but  little  beyond  poachers 
and  cut-throats ;  it  was  a  fearful  dishonor  to  the 
metropolis  of  the  British  empire,  a  city  as  rich  in 
means  as  in  pretensions.  The  heroism  that  con- 
ducted her  steps  into  such  scenes  may  be  inferred 
from  these  few  sentenoes  of  her  amiaUe  biogra- 
phers:— 

"  All  the  female  prisoners  were  at  that  tine  oob- 
fined  in  the  part  now  known  as  the  untried  side. 
The  larger  portion  of  the  quadrangle  was  then  used 
as  a  state-prison.  The  partition  wall  was  not  of 
sufficient  height  to  prevent  the  state-prisoners  from 
overlooking  uie  narrow  yard,  and  the  windows  of 
the  two  wards  and  two  cells,  of  which  the  women's 
division  consisted.  These  four  rooms  comprised 
about  190  superficial  yards,  into  which  nearly  300 
women  with  their  numerous  children  were  crowded ; 
tried  and  untried,  misdemeanants  and  felons ;  with- 
out classification,  without  employment,  and  with  no 
other  superintendance  than  that  given  b^  a  man  and 
his  son,  who  had  charge  of  them  by  night  and  by 
day.  Destitute  of  suJBBcient  clothing,  for  which 
there  was  no  provision ;  in  rags  and  dirt,  without 
bedding,  they  slept  on  the  floor,  the  boards  of  which 
were  in  part  raised  to  supply  a  sort  of  pillow.  In 
the  same  rooms  they  lived,  cooked,  and  washed. 
With  the  proceeds  of  their  clamorous  begging,  when 
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sny  Btran?er  appeared  amongst  them,  the  prisonen 
parchased  liquors  from  a  regular  tap  in  the  prison. 
Spirits  were  openly  drank,  and  the  ear  was  assailed 
by  the  most  terrible  language.  Beyond  that  neoes- 
sary  for  safe  custody,  there  was  little  restraint  over 
their  communication  with  the  world  without.  Al- 
though military  sentinels  were  posted  on  the  leads 
of  the  prison,  such  was  the  laWlessness  prevailing, 
that  Mr.  Newman,  the  governor,  entered  this  por- 
tion of  it  with  reluctance."—^.  205,  900. 

Her  Journal  contains  the  following  entry : 
•*  1813, 16th  day,  second  month,"  (AngUci  Febru- 
ary.) "  Yesterday  we  were  some  hours  at  New- 
gate with  the  poor  female  felons,  attending  to  their 
outward  necessities ;  we  had  been  twice  previous- 
ly.*' **  Thus  simply  and  incidentally,"  continues 
the  editor,  "  is  recorded  Elizabeth  Fry's  first  en- 
trance upon  the  scene  of  her  future  labors,  evident- 
ly without  any  idea  of  the  importance  of  its  ultimate 
results." 

Some  time  elapsed  before  Mrs.  Fry  set  herself 
in  good  oarnest  to  the  prosecution  of  her  great  de- 
sign ;  but  meanwhile  "  tribulation  worked  in  her 
patience ;  and  patience,  experience ;  and  experi- 
ence, hope."  The  loss  of  property,  of  relatives 
and  friends,  and,  above  all,  the  death  of  a  dearly 
beloved  child^  were  providential  instruments  to 
adapt  her  to  the  work ; — to  stir  up  and  strengthen 
in  her  heart  a  tender  sympathy  for  the  suffering  of 
others;  and  convince  her  that  in  their  spuritual 
improvement  alone  could  be  found  for  them  an 
efibctive  consolation.  She  has  recorded  in  some 
touching  passages  her  grief  and  resignation  in  the 
deaths  of  her  brother  John  and  her  daughter  Betsey ; 
and  we  recommend  them  to  the  perusal  of  all  who 
may  be  tried  in  a  similar  manner,  as  beautiful  illus- 
trations of  the  extent  to  which  religion  permits 
sorrow,  and  of  its  sole  and  glorious  remedy. — 
(pp.  225,  237,  241.) 

Nor  was  she  without  her  minor  vexations,  those 
crosses  and  annoyances  that  dog  the  march  of  the 
Samaritan.  It  is  the  badge  of  all  the  tribe ;  and 
we  shall  extract  a  passage  or  two  for  those  who 
are  young  in  the  walk,  to  teach  them  that  great 
results  must  be  attained  through  a  suoeesnon  of 
small  failures.  Let  such  vratdi  the  manner  in 
which  this  modest  heroine  drew  wisdom  and  cour- 
age from  every  disappointment': — 

'*  I  am  low  under  a  sense  of  ray  own  infirmities, 
and  also  rather  grieved  by  the  poor.  I  endeavored 
to  serve  them,  and  have  given  them  such  broth  and 
dumplings  as  we  should  eat  ourselves ;  I  find  great 
fault  has  been  found  with  them,  and  one  woman 
seen  to  throw  them  to  the  pigs ;  still  persevering  to 
do  my  utmost  for  them,  and  patiently  bear  thdr  re- 
proach, which  may  be  better  for  me  than  their 
praises. 

'*  Tried  by  my  servants  appearing  dissatisfied  by 
what  I  believe  to  be  liberal  things.  I  feel  these 
things  when  I  consider  how  false  a  view  we  may 
take  of  each  other,  and  how  different  my  feelings 
towards  them  are  from  being  ungenerous ;  which  I 
fear  they  think.  I  know  no  family  wHo  allows  ex- 
actly the  same  indulgences,  and  few  who  give  the 
same  high  wages,  and  yet  I  do  not  know  of  any  one 
so  oAen  grieved  by  the  discontents  of  servants  as 
myself.    1  believe  I  had  rather  go  without  indul- 


gences myself  (if  I  thought  it  right)  than  enrtai 
theirs ;  the  lavish  way  in  which  most  of  th«r  de> 
scription  appear  to  think  things  ought  to  be  used,  is 
a  trial  to  me,  and  contrary  to  my  best  judgment ; 
but  a  constant  lesson  to  myself  is  the  mgratitude 
and  discontent  which  I  think  I  see  and  feci  m  manv, 
because  I  doubt  not  it  is  the  same  with  myself. 
How  bountifully  am  I  dealt  with,  day  by  day,  and 
yet  if  there  be  one  little  subject  of  sorrow  or  appa- 
rent discontent,  do  I  not  in  my  heart  dwell  upon 
that,  and  not  by  any  means  sufficiently  upon  the 
innumerable  mercies  and  blessings  that  surround 
me !  Feeling  that  I  am  so  infirm,  can  I  wonder  at 
the  infirmities  of  others!" — p.  216. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1817,  after  several  des- 
ultory visits  and  experiments,  **  an  association  was 
formed  for  the  unprovement  of  the  female  piiaonera 
in  Newgate."  It  consisted  of  the  vrife  of  a  der- 
g3rman,  and  eleven  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  Aldermen,  turnkeys,  constables,  and  all 
the  rank  and  file  of  law  and  justice,  stood  aghast 
in  the  contemplation  of  these  Christian  women 
prompted,  as  they  thought,  by  a  silly,  though  gen- 
erous enthusiasm,  to  lead  the  forlorn  hope  against 
this  fortress  of  misery  and  sin.  *^  Ton  see  yoor 
materials,"  said  one  incredulous  sheriff^ — a  fiur 
specimen  of  those  officials  who  did  not  refuse  their 
countenance  to  the  work  of  these  heroic  ladies,  but, 
guided  by  the  better  part  of  valor,  withheld  their 
cooperation  : — "  You  see  your  materials ;"  and 
truly  they  were  such  as  would  have  revolted  any 
ordinary  appetite  for  the  *'  luxury  of  doing  good." 
We  have  already  said  something  of  the  condition 
of  the  gaol ;  we  will  add  a  sentence  from  the  pen 
of  Mary  Sanderson,  (p.  261,)  the  fnend  and  ooad- 
jutor  of  Mrs.  Fry : — "  The  railings,"  she  says,  m 
describing  her  first  visit,  "  were  crowded  with  half- 
naked  women,  struggling  together  for  the  front 
situations  with  the  most  boisterous  violence,  and 
begging  with  the  utmost  vociferation.  She  feh  as 
if  she  were  going  into  a  den  of  wild  beasts,  and  she 
well  recollects  quite  shuddering  when  the  door 
closed  upon  her,  and  she  was  locked  in  with  such 
a  herd  of  novel  and  desperate  eempanions."  **  Oh 
the  second  visit  of  Mrs.  Fry,"  say  her  biographers, 
she  was,  at  her  own  request,  left  alone  aneogst 
the  women  for  some  hours."  We  wish  that  she 
herself  had  given  5is  a  detailed  record  of  her  «nter- 
prise ;  H  must  have  desely  resembled  the  achieve- 
ment of  Pinel.  That  great  man,  in  the  midst  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  bringing  his  work  of  love  into 
strange  contrast  with  the  scenes  around  him,  de- 
manded and  obtained  permission  to  visit  the  Bicetre, 
and  liberate  as  many  of  the  supposed  madmen  as 
his  judgment  should  determine.  He  entered  the 
receptacle  of  degraded  humanity ;  all  v^as  intensely 
dark ;  the  yelling  and  the  clanking  chains  struck  a 
deeper  horror.  Couthon,  the  regicide,  who  had 
accompanied  him,  would  proceed  no  further — "  fbr 
conscience  doth  make  cowards  of  us  all ;"  but  Pi- 
nel, strong  in  his  benevolence  and  his  convictions, 
plunged  into  the  ceUs ;  even  furious  captives  were  as- 
tounded into  tranquillity  by  this  invasion  of  mercy ; 
fifty  were  set  free  by  his  own  bands — and,  basking 
in  the  sun  or  crawling  at  his  feet^ey  testified  the 
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power  of  sympathy  over  fallen  nature,  and  retomed 
to  the  enjoyment  of  physical  existence.  A  similar 
success  awaited  the  effinrts  of  Elizabeth  Fry— -often 
has  she  been  heard  to  relate,  vrith  modest  and 
grateful  piety,  the  triumphs  of  the  gospel,  in  the 
cases  of  hundreds  of  firantio  culprits  who,  with 
alacrity,  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  truth  :  hut  her 
fame  does  not  rest  on  priyate  narrative ;  the  coun- 
try resounded  with  her  deeds ;  and  public  testimony 
was  displayed,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  abun- 
dant and  grateful  imitation. 

We  cannot  affect  to  concur  in  her  extveme  opin- 
ions against  capital  punishments  in  every  case ; 
but  no  one  can  erer  refuse  her  the  praise  of  having 
largely  contributed,  by  her  profound  sympathy  and 
untiring  beneficence,  to  that  change  ifl  the  general 
tone  of  thought  and  feeling  which  by  and  by  re- 
sulted in  a  most  marked  abatement  of  the  severity 
of  our  Criminal  Code. 

Her  eflforts,  in  conjunction  with  the  Ladies' 
Newgate  Association,  were  soon  directed  to  the 
condition  of  the  women  convicts  in  the  next  steps 
of  their  progress  : — 

"  It  was  a  custom  among  the  female  transports 
to  riot  previous  to  their  departure  from  Newgate, 
breaking  windows,  furniture,  or  whatever  came 
within  Uieir  reach.  They  were  generally  conveyed 
from  the  prison  to  the  waterside  in  open  wagons, 
went  off*  shouting  amidst  assembled  crowds,  and 
were  noisy  and  disorderly  on  the  road  and  in  the 
boats.  Mrs.  Fry  prevailed  on  the  governor  to  con- 
sent to  their  being  moved  in  hackney-coaches.  She 
then  promised  the  women,  if  they  would  be  quiet 
and  orderly,  that  she  and  other  ladies  would  accom- 
pany them  to  Deptford,  and  see  them  on  board ; 
accordingly  when  the  time  came,  no  disturbanoe 
took  place ;  the  women  in  hackney-coaches,  with 
turnkeys  in  attendance,  formed  a  procession,  which 
was  closed  by  her  carriage ;  and  the  womeq  behaved 
well  on  the  road."— p.  319. 

Mrs.  Fry's  success  in  respect  of  these  unhappy 
females  is  well  known — but  still  we  think  it  proper 
to  give  more  details  of  the  system  that  she  found 
in  operation : — 

**  The  mode  in  which  they  were  brought  on  board 
long  continued  to  be  highly  objectionable ;  they  ar- 
rived from  the  country  in  small  parties,  at  irregular 
intervals,  having  been  conveyed  on  the  outside  of 
stage-coaches,  by  smacks  or  hoys,  or  any  convey- 
ance that  offered,  under  the  care  of  a  turnkey.  In 
some  instances  their  children,  equally  destitute  as 
themselves,  accompanied  them;  in  others,  their 
sufferings  were  increased  by  sudden  separation 
from  their  in&nu.    Oflen  did  Mrs.  Pryor  and  hear 

friend  and  companion  Lydia  I quit  those  scenes, 

not  to  return  to  their  own  homes,  but  to  go  to 
Whitehall,  to  represent  such  cases,  that  the  neces- 
sary letters  should  be  dispatched  without  the  loss 
of  a  post,  ordering  the  restoration  of  these  poor 
nurslinn  to  their  mothers  before  the  ship  should 
sail,  fa  addition  to  these  evils,  the  women  were 
almost  invariably  more  or  less  ironed,  sometimes 
cruelly  so.  On  board  the  <  Mary  Anne,'  in  1823, 
ihe  prisoners  from  Lancaster  Castle  arrived  not 
merely  handcuffed,  but  with  heavy  irons  on  their 
legs,  Which  had  occasioned  considerable  swelling, 
and,  in  one  instance,  serious  inflammation.*  Eleven 
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women  from  Lancaster  were  sent  to  the  ship 
'  Brothers'  in  1883,  iron-hooped  round  their  legs 
and  arms,  and  chained  to  each  other.  The  com- 
plaints of  these  women  were  very  mournful ;  they 
were  not  allowed  to  get  up  or  down  from  the  coach 
without  the  whole  ^ing  dragged  together;  some 
of  them  had  children  to  carry ;  they  received  no 
help  or  alleviation  to  their  sufl^ring.  A  woman 
from  Cardigan  travelled  with  a  hoop  of  iron  round 
her  ankle  nntil  she  arrived  at  Newgate,  where  the 
sub-matron  insisted  on  having  it  taken  off*.  In 
driving  the  rivet  towards  her  leg  to  do  so,  it  gave 
her  so  much  pain  that  she  faint^  under  the  opera- 
tion. She  stated  that  during  a  lengthened  impris- 
onment she  wore  an  iron  hoop  round  her  waist ; 
from  that  a  chain  connected  with  another  hoop 
round  her  leg  above  the  knee— from  which  a  second 
chain  was  fastened  to  a  third  hoop  round  her  ankle : 
in  the  hoop  that  went  round  her  waist  were,  she 
said,  two  bolts  or  fastenings,  in  which  her  hands 
were  confined  when  she  went  to  bed  at  night,  which 
bed  was  only  of  straw. 

*'  Such  were  a  few  of  the  scenes  into  which  Mrs. 
Fry  was  introduced  in  this  department  of  her  im- 
portant labors  for  the  good  of  the  suffering  and  the 
ainful  of  her  own  sex." — p.  445. 

Not  content  with  having  cleansed  the  Augean 
stable  of  Newgate,  she  directed  her  attention  to 
the  gaols  in  Scotland— fwhich  seems  to  have  been 
even  more  deserving  of  the  disgraceful  epithet.  A 
journey  on  this  concerns  of  the  society,  undertaken 
by  herself  and  her  worthy  brother,  Joseph  John 
Gumey,  was  improved  into  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
abodes  of  wretchedness  allotted  to  the  culprit  and 
the  debtor,  the  sons  of  crime  or  misfortune.  We 
shrink  from  the  terrible  details  of  needless  suffer- 
ing, needless  either  for  safety,  precaution,  or  chas- 
tisement, inflicted  on  these  victims ;  they  are 
recorded  in  some  notes  published  at  the  time  by 
Mr.  Gumey ;  and  may  they  long  endure,  and  be 
read,  as  an  historical  prefaice  to  the  victory  that 
humanity  has  achieved ! 

The  condition  of  the  insane  did  not  escape  her 
eye ;  nor  would  it,  indeed,  have  been  possible  in 
one  who  thought  and  felt  so  much  for  the  welfare 
of  the  human  race.  **  Nothing,"  say  the  biogra- 
phers, '*  lefV  so  melancholy  an  impression  on  her 
mind,  as  the  state  of  the  poor  lunatic  in  the  cell  at 
Haddington."  Here  was  before  her  view  an  in- 
stance of  the  system  that  then  prevailed,  through 
nearly  the  whole  of  Europe,  in  the  treatment  of 
the  insane !  UntU  keys  and  chains  and  whips  gar* 
nished  the  person  of  the  keeper,  he  could  not  be 
considered  as  fitly  equipped  for  his  ferocious  work, 
which,  in  his  utter  and  brutal  ^oranoe,  and  aided 
by  the  strait-waistcoat,  periodical  scourgings,  and 
the  dark  and  filthy  dungeon,  he  performed  with  all 
the  zeal  and  conviction  of  an  inquisitor.  Scotland 
now  possesses  many  excellent  institutions  in  which 
science  and  benevolence  have  produced  roost  happy 
results :  there  is  still,  however,  a  lamentable  defi- 
ciency of  rightful  provision  for  the  pauper  lunatic. 
But  the  excellent  first  report  of  the  Scotch  poor- 
law  commissioners  gives  us  reason  to  hope  that 
all  such  neglect  has  received  its  doom. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace,  at  this  period  of  her 
career,  her  discovery  and  estimate  of  those  prind- 
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plee  of  management  whieh  have  now  become  the 
standing  rules  of  every  English  asylam  for  the  care 
of  the  insane.  It  is  due  to  her  fame,  and  to  the 
eflR>rts  of  the  Quaker  body  in  this  behalf,  not  to 
pass  in  silence  her  sagacious  and  humane  observa- 
tions addressed  to  Mr.  Venning,  at  Petersburg 
(*'  que  regio  in  terris,"  she  might  well  have  said, 
"  noetri  non  plena  laborist")  for  the  conduct  of  an 
estabUshment  in  that  capital.  She  saw  clearly  and 
experienced  the  power  of  love  over  the  human 
heart,  whether  corrupted,  as  in  the  criminal,  or 
stupefied,  as  in  the  lunatic.  She  saw  that  the 
benighted  and  wandering  madman  possessed  and 
dierished  the  remnants  of  his  better  mind,  and 
that  he  clung  to  nothing  so  much  as  to  that  which 
all  seemed  to  deny  him — some  little  semblance  of 
respect.  Sympathy  is  the  great  secret  to  govern 
the  human  race ;  and,  whether  it  be  in  a  prison, 
a  ragged  school,  a  madhouse,  or  the  world  at  large, 
he  that  would  force  men's  hearts  to  a  surrender, 
must  do  so  by  manifesting  that  they  would  be  safe 
if  committed  to  his  keeping. 

The  narrative  of  the  present  volume  terminates 
with  the  year  1825,  and  closes  the  account  of  her 
benevolent  activity  down  to  this  date  by  mentioning 
the  commencement  of  her  service  for  the  benefit 
of  the  coast  guard.  A  simple  incident,  simply 
told,  paints  the  lifelong  vtratchfulness  : — 

«'  In  Mrs.  Fry's  illness  at  Brighton,"  say  her 
biographers,  *'  she  was  liable  to  distressing'  attacks 
of  faintness  during  the  night  and  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  it  was  frequently  necessary  to  take  her 
to  an  open  window  for  the  refreshment  of  the  air. 
Whether  through  the  quiet  grey  dawn  of  the  sum- 
mer's morning,  or  by  the  fitful  gleams  of  the  tem- 
pestuous sky,  one  living  object  always  presented 
Itself  to  her  view  on  these  occasions ;  the  solitary 
blockade-man  pacing  the  shingly  beach." — p.  472. 

That  she  should  have  been  exposed  to  various 
iUnesses,  the  result  of  her  toil  and  persevering 
anxiety,  can  surprise  no  one  who  reads  her  memoir. 
"  Mrs.  Fry's  time  was  occupied,"  we  are  told, 
'*  to  an  extent  of  which  none  but  those  who  lived 
with  her  can  form  any  idea.  The  letters  she  re- 
ceived from  all  parts  of  the  country  were  nume> 
ous.  These  letters  reqmred  long  and  careful 
answers."  Had  she  lived  in  the  days  of  the 
penny-post,  her  life  would  have  been  an  astonish- 
ment to  her?  "  Poor  people,  thinkingjher  purse 
as  boundless  as  her  good-wiU,  wrote  innumerable 
petitions  praying  for  assistance  ;  others  sought  for 
counsel,  or  desired  employment,  whkh  they  im- 
agined she  could  obtain  for  them."  We  know  it 
well ;  the  wealth  of  Croesus  and  the  patronage  of 
two  i^ime  ministers  roUed  into  one,  would  not  suf- 
fice to  pay  even  one  per  cent,  oi  the  demands  on 
any  one  who  has  acquired  the  name  of  an  active 
philanthropist.  Incessant  anxieties  and  cares, 
watchings,  and  journeyings,  made  up  in  fact  the 
sum  of  her  devoted  existence ;  and  her  health 
could  not  but  pay  the  penalty. 

She  was  subjected  to  some  trial  (pp.  404,  407, 
408)  by  the  preference  her  daughter  manifested  to 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  over  one  of 


the  Society  of  Friends.  In  no  one  instaaoe  < 
her  Catholic  spirit  shine  more  brightly :  but  her 
Journal  shows  that  she  keenly  fek  the  displeaaoie 
of  the  brotherhood,  with  whom  'Mt  is  a  rule  of 
discipline  to  disunite  from  membership  those  who 
marry  persons  not  members  of  the  society.  It  is 
very  strictly  enforced ;  and  to  promote  such  con- 
nections is  looked  upon  as  an  act  of  delinquency 
on  the  part  of  parents  and  guardians !"  (p.  405.) 
This  fact  alone  would  be  sufficient  reason  for  the 
form  of  biography  adopted  by  the  editors.  It 
would  have  been  difficult  for  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  however  delicately  and  a^ 
fectionately  alive  to  the  merits  of  their  deceased 
parent,  to  have  composed  a  narrative  satisfactory, 
in  all  itB  bearings,  to  the  sensitive  apprebeDsions 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  She  has  been  made 
her  own  historian ;  and  the  result  is  a  reoovd 
which,  exhibiting  all  the  workings  and  triomplis 
of  an  ardent  faith,  and  abounding  in  lessons  <tf  pa- 
tient experience,  is  sure  to  be  studied  and  prised 
by  aU  who  hare  any  share  in  the  spirit  of  Mn. 
Fry. 

The  rest  of  the  work  will  not,  we  hope,  be  long 
deferred.  Trials  of  a  heavy  kind,  we  know, 
awaited  her — increased  embarrassments  of  fortune, 
and  the  loss  of  her  excellent  son  William,  the  joy 
and  prop  of  his  mother,  tested  and  matured  the 
spirit  that  could  solenmly  declare  to  her  daughter 
in  her  last  illness : — "  I  can  say  one  thing ;  since 
my  heart  was  touched  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  I 
believe  I  never  have  awakened  from  sleep,  in  sick- 
ness or  in  health,  by  day  or  by  night,  without  my 
first  waking  thought  being  how  best  I  might  serv 
my  Lord."    (p.  vii.) 


Fiom  the  Spectator. 
d'aUBIGN^'s   GERMANY,   ENGLAND,   AND  SCOT- 
LAND. 

In  the  spring  of  1845,  the  historian  of  the 
Reformation,  Dr.  Merle  D'Aubign^,  was  deputed, 
with  two  other  Protestant  ministers  of  the  conti- 
nent, to  visit  Germany  and  Great  Britain.  The 
object  was  to  endeavor  tc  efifoct  a  union  among 
Christians  of  all  denominations,  except  Papists,  and 
(as  we  infer)  the  state  church  of  Scotland,  or  the 
tractarian  and  "  Canterbury"  part  of  the  Anglican 
church — ^meaning  by  "Canterbury"  those  who 
uphold  the  apostolical  succession.  Individually 
the  ministers,  especially  D'Aubign^,  were  received 
with  much  attention  and  hospitality,  from  the 
bishop  of  London  and  the  royal  commisnoner  of 
the  Presbyterian  church,  downwards :  they  were 
welcomed  as  new  planets  at  the  different  "  May 
meetings"  they  attended  in  England,  and  at  a  free 
kirk  gathering  in  Scotland.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
open  the  eyes  very  widely  to  aacertam  how  they 
succeeded  in  the  main  end  of  their  mission ; 
although  such  interchange  of  courtesies  must  tend 
to  soften  asperities,  and  somewhat  diminish  thech 
logical  rancor,  and  is  therefore  to  be  encouraged. 
On  D'Aubign^'s  return  to  Geneva,  his  friends  and 
flock  requested  him  to  furnish  an  account  of  what 
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he  bad  seen ;  and  in  the  winter  of  1845-46  be 
Uppeara  to  have  given  a  oouTse  of  lectures  or 
addresses  on  bis  tour,  confining  himself  to  the 
present  time.  Not  satiated  by  what  they  bad 
beard,  the  audience  renewed  their  request ;  and  in 
the  following  winter  the  author  recurred  to  the 
past,  taking  a  surrey  of  the  Scottish  church  from 
its  popish  period  down  to  the  late  schism.  These 
discourses  form  the  basb  of  the  book  before  us,  if 
indeed  they  are  not  the  book  itself;  which,  in 
obedience  to  the  original  plan,  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  under  the  titles  of  *'  Travelling  ReooUeo- 
tions,"  and  *'  Hirtorical  Recollections." 

The  TVaveUiag  Recollections  diflfer  irom  tniTels 
in  general  by  giving  no  regular  narrative  of  the 
journey.  The  principal  phces  alone  are  men- 
tioned, not  the  intermediate  tour ;  unless  the  very 
curt  account  of  the  run  from  London  to  Edinburgh 
may  stand  as  an  exception.  There  i»  as  little  of 
description,  which  forms  so  Bt^>le  an  article  with 
ordinary  tourists :  the  dense  p<^ulation,  business, 
and  activity  of  London — the  striking  site  and 
romantic  beauties  of  Edinburgh — are  the  frillest 
passages  of  this  kind,  and  they  are  not  very  ample. 
Observation,  partly  social,  though  chiefly  religious, 
is  one  great  feature  of  the  book ;  but  its  main 
characteristic  is  disquisitional.  D*Aubign^  glances 
at  the  history  of  each  country  he  visited ;  estimates 
the  character  of  the  people ;  looks  more  particu- 
larly at  the  state  of  religion,  and  the  causes  that 
have  produced  it.  In  Germany,  for  example, 
almost  his  sole  topics  are  rationalism,  the  new 
movement  under  Ronge,  and  the  writer's  hopes 
of  a  revival  of  Christian  faith  in  that  country ; 
although,  if  we  understand  him  rightly,  there  are 
but  three  places  at  present  where  faith  is  preached 
in  the  churches.  In  England,  tractarianism  and 
the  general  state  of  the  church,  with  some  glances 
at  dissenters,  occupy  much  of  his  attention ;  but 
varied  by  sketches  of  social  and  national  traits, 
with  accounts  of  meetings,  and  so  forth.  In  Scot- 
land there  is  a  similar  intermixture ;  but  as  the 
free  kirk  movement  was  then  at  its  height,  and 
the  deputation  took  a  part  in  it,  religion  predomi- 
nates still  more  in  the  visit  to  that  country  than  in 
the  visit  to  England. 

This  mode  of  making  use  of  travels  as  a  theme 
for  discussion  has  not  so  dry  or  heavy  an  efl^  as 
might  be  anticipated.  The  author  is  earnest  in  his 
subject,  thoroughly  imbued  with  it,  and  he  deals 
only  with  leading  points.  His  genius  is  vital 
though  not  vivacious ;  his  manner  is  spirited,  and 
novel  from  its  foreign  air,  without  being  strange  or 
extreme.  In  touching  on  history,  as  he  often 
most  do,  there  is  none  of  the  stiff  and  borrowed 
air  of  the  compiler  or  the  book-stuffer.  D*Aubign4 
recurs  to  it  because  it  is  essential  to  his  argument ; 
and  then  leaves  it.  In  like  manner,  his  religious 
views  are  distinct  and  philosophical ;  but  full  of 
life,  and  devoid  of  cant.  He  animates  his  disqui- 
sition by  pictures  of  meetings  and  of  men,  as  well 
as  by  personal  reminiscences ;  for  D*Aubign4  has 
been  in  England  before,  and  is  well  acquainted 
with  Grermany. 
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Of  the  Romanist  schism  that  originated  with 
Ronge  he  has  little  hope,  partly  frrom  the  secret 
rationalism  that  prevails  among  the  educated 
Romanists,  partly  from  German  mysticism,  and  the 
'*  scientific*'  manner  in  which  religion  is  handled 
in  Germany.  A  few  anecdotes  will  ilhistrate  bis 
view. 

*'  At  Manfaeim,  the  new  church,  now  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition,  was  just  forming  when  I  passed 
through  it.  It  is  a  gay  and  worldly  town.  *  Why,' 
said  some  one  to  a  Roman  Catholic,  *  do  not  you, 
who  are  opposed  to  the  priests  and  the  pope,  join 
the  German  Catholic  church?'  *  For  two  reasons,' 
was  the  reply.  '  The  first,  because  I  should  have 
to  go  to  church,  and  I  had  rather  amuse  myself: 
the  second,  that  I  should  have  to  give  money,  and 
I  had  rather  keep  it.'  These  are  some  of  the 
motives  that  keep  the  adherents  of  the  pope  faithful 
to  their  standard. 

"  While  I  was  at  Heidelberg,  the  new  church 
had  neither  priest  nor  minister ;  Uie  members  cele- 
brated divine  worship  among  themselves.  *  I  must 
own  to  you,'  said  one  of  these,  *  that  up  to  the 
time  (a  month  ago)  when  I  joined  the  German 
Catholic  church,  I  had  never  opened  the  Bible ;  hut 
I  read  it  now.'  This  person,  who  had  been  read- 
ing the  Bible  *  for  a  month,'  was  a  teacher  in  these 
meetings! 

'*  At  Stutgard,  the  capital  of  Wurtemberg,  I 
attended,  at  seven  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  the 
worship  of  this  new  church  in  the  Reformed  chapel. 
There  were  very  few  women,  but  many  men; 
several,  no  doubt,  strangers  like  myself.  I  observed 
very  little  seriousness  before  the  service  began; 
they  were  standing  in  groups,  and  even  talking 
somewhat  loudly.  It  was  more  like  the  commence- 
ment of  a  political  or  literary  meeting  than  of  one 
for  religious  worship. 

''At  length  the  priest,  having  put  on  his  canon- 
icals in  a  comer  of  the  building,  came  and  stood 
before  the  altar,  which  was  somewhat  shabbily 
ornamented  with  garlands,  tapers,  and  a  picture. 
He  was  a  tall,  stout,  red-faced  man,  with  a  drawl- 
ing tone  and  coarseness  of  manner  which  are  not 
uncommonly  found  in  the  Romish  clergr.  He  told 
us  he  knew  the  papacy  well,  for  he  bad  been  a  ' 
priest  twenty-five  years ;  which  was  plain  enough 
to  be  seen." 

As  the  gravest  like  to  look  m  the  glass,  if  it  is 
only  to  see  hoto  they  look,  we  will  take  our 
remaining  extracts  from  that  part  which  relates  to 
this  country. 

"On  approaching  the  capital,  [on  the  Dover 
railway,]  my  wondering  eyes  looked  down  from  the 
carriage  into  innumerable  narrow  streets  of  small 
bouses,  all  of  uniform  and  mean  appearance,  black- 
ened with  coal-dust  and  shrouded  by  a  smoky 
atmosphere.  Such  b  the  gloomy  avenue  mhkik 
leads  to  the  delightful  p&rlcs  of  the  metropolis,  its 
superb  squares,  magni&cent  bazaars,  and  rich  pal- 
aces. 

**  What  crowds  in  the  streets,  what  bustle,  what 
hurry !  These  carriaffea,  public  and  private,  almost 
as  numerous  as  the  foot-passpngers ;  that  dasEdinff 
display  of  every  production  of  British  industry,  and 
of  the  most  distant  lands ;  those  Ibrests  of  ships, 
motionless  in  their  immense  docks;  the  i^eam- 
boats,  which,  like  a  weaver's  shuttle,  incessantly 
ply  up  and  down  the  Thames  with  inconceivable 
rapidity,  taking  op  and  setting  down  at  everjr  pier 
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a  fresh  cargo  of  bieathlets  paaaengers ;  OTerything 
you  behold  tells  yoa  that  yoa  are  oow  in  the  cap- 
ital of  the  oommercial  world. 

'*  If  the  Grermta  feeds  apon  the  idea!,  the  prac- 
tical is  the  characteristic  of  Great  Britain ;  I  say, 
Britain,  because  most  of  what  I  say  here  of  Eng- 
land is  am>l]cable  to  Scotland  also.  Reality,  action, 
business,  bear  sway  in  the  politics,  the  industry,  the 
commerce,  and,  I  will  even  say,  in  the  religion  of 
the  English.  Yet  this  practical  tendency  which 
dbaracterizes  Ens^nd  is  not  selfish,  as  might  hsTC 
been  expected.  The  large  scale  on  which  the  peo- 
ple work  gives  a  certain  scope  and  grandeur  to  the 
imagination.  The  habit  which  the  English  have 
of  forming  into  parties,  and  of  looking  constantly  at 
themselves  as  a  nation,  is  opposed  to  a  narrow  sel- 
fishness ;  and  a  more  elevateid  sentiment  straggles 
with  this  vice  in  a  larffe  portion  of  the  people. 

**  Perhaps  one  of  the  things  that  strikes  a 
stranger  the  most  on  his  arrival  in  London  b,  not 
the  nobility,  but  the  common  people ;  their  stren^, 
their  energy,  their  quickness,  their  skill,  their  civile 
ity,  and,  above  all,  their  calmness  and  silence  during 
their  unceasing  activity.  They  are  all  alive  to 
what  they  are  about,  and  they  are  clever  at  it ;  you 
can  see  this  in  the  carriag^,  the  shi^,  and  espe- 
ciallT  in  the  railroads.  The  skill  with  which  an 
English  coachman  drives  you  throuffh  the  streets 
of  London,  among  thousands  of  vehicles,  without 
ever  jostling  you,  is  inconceivable. 
"  The  day  after  my  arrival  in> London,  I  visited 

the  ancient  seat  of  our  friend  M ,  built  in  the 

time  of  Elizabeth.  The  railroad  took  me  a  certain 
distance,  where  I  had  to  find  a  carriage  to  take  me 
on  to  L- —  Park ;  but  what  on  the  continent  might* 
perhaps  have  occupied  an  hour,  was  here  done  in 
an  instant.  In  less  than  a  minute  all  our  luggaee 
was  lifted  from  the  train  into  the  carriage,  and  the 
'fly  was  winging  its  way  towards  the  pane.    *    * 

"  I  observed  in  England  one  thing,  that  the  peo- 
ple talk  much  less  of  fiberty  than  we  do  on  the  con- 
tinent, but  practise  it  more.  This  is  quite  natural ; 
when  we  possess  a  thing,  we  mention  it  less  fre- 
quently than  when  we  are  in  search  of  it.  The 
young  men  who  play  so  important  a  part  in  Ger- 
many, and  even  in  France  and  other  countries,  do 
not  so  in  England.  It  is  not  for  want  of  spirit  in 
the  English  vouth — ^they  have  even  rather  too  much ; 
but  it  is  confined  in  the  preparatory  sphere  of  schools 
and  colleges,  and  does  not  display  itself  in  public 
bosiness..'  Infloeotial  institutions  satisfy  this  people. 
The  young  men  know  that  their  turn  will  come, 
and  they  wait  quietly.  Among  a  people  deprived 
of  nubUc  institutions,  vigor  is  often  misplaced;  it 
is  forced  forward  in  youth  and  exhausted  in  riper 
years.  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  disci- 
plined in  youth  and  exerted  in  manhood.  On  the 
continent,  paternal  authority  is  much  shaken ;  in 
Britain,  the  parents,  generally  speakinfr,  know  how 
to  keep  their  children  at  a  respectful  distanoe ;  and 
this  is  a  great  element  of  strength  for  a  nation. 
When  the  Bible  would  pronounce  a  threat  against 
a  people,  it  says,  *  I  will  dve  them  children  to  be 
their  princes,  ind  babes  shul  rule  over  them.*  This 
earns  has  been  but  too  well  fulfilled  among  many 


is  but  the  keystone  of  the  arisloefacy.  This  aris- 
tocracy, also,  wears  iu  greatness  well.  There  is 
in  the  manners  of  the  peax  ones  of  England  a  noble- 
ness, a  grace,  a  simplicity,  an  exquisite  perfume  of 
sociability,  and  a  regard  for  their  inferiors  in  the 
social  wctie^  which  win  every  heart.  Tliere  is 
among  the  English,  especiaUy  among  the  aristoo- 
racy ,  a  physical  beauty  celebrated  aU  over  the  vroiM, 
and  with  which  the  moral  beauty  of  the  mind  is  olVeo 
in  harmony.  These  nobles  have  not  merdy,  like 
those  of  some  other  natiops,  an  external  polish,  hut 
there  is  within  them  an  internal  grace,  a  politeness 
of  the  soul. 

**  In  other  respects  the  English  aristocracy  ap- 
pears to  me  no  less  admirable.  When  we  fa«hold 
elsewhere  the  frightful  tyranny  which  radicaliam 
sets  up,  we  can  understand  the  mischief  it  would 
do  in  Elngland  if  ever  it  were  triumphant ;  and  we 
are  indin^  to  regard  the  aristocracy,  which  there 
exercises  such  strength,  as  one  of  the  necessary 
guarantees  for  freedom.        •  •  • 

**I>uty  is  an  idea  but  too  much  forgotten  among 
as,  while  in  England  it  is  all-important.  This 
nation,  so  powerful  and  so  hauffhty,  tows  before 
the  thouffht  of  duty.  It  was  Nelson's  signal  to  hit 
fleet  at  Trafalgar,  *  England  expects  every  man  to 
do  his  duUr* — and  every  man  did  it. 

<*The  Duke  of  Wellington,  being  asked  if  he 
had  seen  a  French  criticism  on  the  fourteen  volumes 
of  his  Despatches,  replied  in  the  negative ;  and  in- 
quired, '  What  do  the  French  say  of  them?'  He 
was  told  that  the  reviewer  remarked  the  word  ghry 
did  not  once  occur,  bo|  that  duty  frequently  did.*' 

These  complimentary  sketches  might  be  ex- 
tended ;  and  there  are  some  drawbacks,  but  noi 
perhaps  so  many  in  the  book  as  in  the  reality. 
The  views  of  D'Aubign^,  well  read  as  he  is  in 
history,  cannot  always  be  implicitly  received  upon 
minuter  points  as  regards  this  country,  either  from 
haste  or  bias.  He  aays  that  **  Popery  is  less  a 
religion  than  a  state ;"  which  in  true,  with  the 
qualification  that  religion  is  used  by  the-  Romish 
priesthood  as  a  fheaos  to  acquire  temporal  power. 
He  also  says,  that  on  the  Reformation, 

"  Many  Protestant  churches,  depriving  the  pope 
of  the  supremacy  he  had  usurped,  consented  that 
the  ma^strate  or  the  king  should  take  upon  hhn 
that  jurisdiction,  and  thus  maintain,  under  another 
form,  that  confusion  of  civil  and  religioas  things 
which  is  to  he  found'  in  popery.  The  church  of 
Scotland,  on  the  contrary,  asserting  that  it  was  the 
place  of  Christ  himself  which  the  pope  had  usurped, 
resisted  every  efifort  made  by  the  political  power  to 
take  possession  of  it." 


^*  In  Britain,  of  all  the  oountries  in  the  earth,  the 
nobility  have  the  most  power.    The  king  or  queen 


Such  is,  no  doubt,  literally  true ;  but,  however 
averse  the  kirk  might  be  to  submit  to  the  state,  it 
had  not  the  least  objection  to  play  the  pope  over 
the  state ;  and  it  made  several  struggles  to  that 
end.  However  opposed  to  Episcopacy,  the  Pres- 
byterian priesthood,  at  least  under  the  Stuarts, 
would  not  have  had  the  slightest  objection  to  make 
the  government  a  dean  and  chapter,  with  a  congi 
d'61ire  accompanied  by  a  letternmssiye. 
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Thkiy-Jhe  unpublished  Letters  of  Oliver  CrotmoeR, 
Comiminioated  by  Hiomas  Carlyle  to  Dmsr^s 
Mageame.    Pajtker. 

The  foHowiDg  eonespondenoe  has  been  sent  to 
ns  by  Mr.  Blakdy,  with  a  request  that  it  should 
appear  in  the  Examiner : 

Thorpe  Hamlet,  near  Norwich,  Dee.  30, 1847. 

Dear  Sir, — HaTing  attentively  read  your  '*  Life 
of  Oliver  Croinvrell,''^and  being  anxious  to  meet 
vrith  any  further  relios  of  that  grreat  man,  I  was 
much  delighted  to  find  a  long  aitble  in  **  Fraser" 
for  Deeenber,  ooyitaining  a  number  of  his  letters, 
said  to  have  been  oommonioated  to  you  in  a  very 
romantic  manner,  and  the  whole  account  bearing 
your  signature.  Since  reading  that  article,  to 
which  I  myself  gave  implicit  credence,  I  have 
heard  the  matter  frequently  discussed,  and  even 
pronounced  to  be  a  dever  joke  of  the  editor*s. 
This  has  induced  me  to  treuble  you  upon  the  point, 
and  if  it  is  not  making  too  great  a  demand  upon 
your  valuable  time,  I  should  esteem  it  a  great  honor 
to  receive  a  oommunioation  from  yourself  on  the 
subject        •        •        •        • 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  yours  ^thfnlly, 
Edw.  T.  Blaxelt. 

To  T.  Carlyle,  Esq.,  Chelsea. 

Chelsea,  Ist  January,  1848. 

SiR,^  am  sorry  any  person  whatever  should 
fancy  I  would  put  my  name,  pubfidy  or  privately, 
to  a  fiction,  and,  giving  it  out  as  a  ftiot,  call  the  op- 
eration a  good  '*  joke." 

Your  fint  impression,  which  I  think  is  more  hon- 
orable to  your  sense  of  veracity,  was  the  correct 
one,  and  will  have  to  become  the  uuiversal  and  final 
one.  The  thine  I  printed  and  put  my  name  to,  is 
true;  deliberately  set  forth  as  my  record  of  a  fiict, 
and  meant  to  be  accepted  by  all  the  worid  as  such. 
I  remain,  youn  very  truly. 

To  Mr.  Edw.  T.  Blakely.  T.  Carltle. 

Whatever  hereafte  may  be  said  for  or  against 
the  aathenticity  of  the  lettere  in  question,  Mr. 
Carlylo  here  settles  the  question  of  his  own  au- 
thenU(n1y.  He  is  neither  forger,  nor  abettor  of 
forgery.  He  is  the  first  most  flagrant  dupe,  if  any 
imposition  has  been  practised.  On  this  latter  head 
we  have  a  few  remarks  to  ofi^.  We  shall  pre- 
fooe  them  with  an  account  of  how  the  letten  came 
to  be  printed,  and  what  they  chiefly  contain. 

BIr.  Carlyle  published  them  six  weeks  ago  in 
Fraser*s  Magazine^  with  a  very  explicit  testimony 
to  their  genuineness  from  hinnelf,  and  as  explicit 
a'  narrative  as  he  could  give  of  the  '*  singular  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions*'  under  which  they  had 
come  into  his  hands.  Our  account  is  scrupulously 
drawn  from  the  materiab  thus  furnished  by  Mr. 
Carlyle,  and  of  course  rests  on  the  assumption  of 
their  perfect  veracity. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  there  has  been  ttvfaig 
fat  several  generations,  in  one  of  our  cathedral 
cities,  a  certain  family  of  respectable  condition 
which  had  actively  engaged  itscdf,  in  the  persons 
of  its  then  representatives,  both  on  the  Royalist 
and  the  Roundhead  side,  in  the  great  civil  vrar. 
In  this  fiunily  those  feuds  had  left  many  sorrowful 
traditions,  as  was  natural ;  and  these  had  deecended 
to  even  the  present  day,  as  with  worthy  people  liv- 
ing in  a  venerable  cathedral  close  was  perhaps  not 


unnatural.  Still  had  so  vivid  a  sense  of  those  sad 
divisions  survived  and  lingered  among  them,  that 
the  subject  from  fother  to  son  appears  to  have  be- 
come an  interdicted  one.  **  At  present  all  united 
in  kindly  obfivion  of  those  old  sorrows  and  ani- 
mosities ;  but  capable  yet  of  blazing  up  into  one 
knew  not  what  fieioe  contradictions,  should  the 
question  be  renewed."  Does  the  reader  find  that 
fiunfly  picture  incredible  t  We  do  not.  Por  let 
us  keep  aU  the  circumstances  in  mind.  Crom- 
wtilTB  whitewashing  has  been  of  very  recent  date. 
It  is  not  five-and-twenty  years  since  a  worthy  gen- 
tleman applied  for  permission  to  superadd  the  name 
of  Cromwell  to  that  of  Held,  and  was  flatly  re- 
fused permission  by  George  the  Fourth,  that  prince 
of  gentlemen.  It  is  hardly  as  many  mouths  since 
it  was  decided  down  at  Whitehall,  by  a  party  of 
edncated  people,  that  though  Cromwell  mig^t  be 
tolerated  as  a  '*  general,"  ears  polite  or  senatorial 
htfd  nothing  to  do  with  him  as  *'  Lord  Protector." 
Don't  let  us  be  too  incredulous  of  dosing  dwellevs 
by  ancient  cathedrals.  The  world  outside  doses 
over  greatness,  too,  and  widi  a  dulness  quite  as 
amasing.  Thb  family  we  have  been  describing 
were  not  in  the  least  likely  to  set  the  safer  or 
greater  store  by  such  old  famfly  papers  as  had 
been  preserved  among  them,  because  it  happened 
that,  in  the  eourse  of  those  moth-eaten,  dusty, 
dreary,  old  brown  papers,  Oliver  Cromwell's  name 
occurred  pretty  frequently. 

Matters  stood  thus  when  Mr.  Carijde's  noble 
cdleotion  of  Cromwell's  (elucidated)  Letters  and 
Speeches  appeared,  and  found  its  way  into  t^^e 
cathedral  dose  aforesaid.  The  family  were  at 
this  time  represented  by  a  worthy  and  honorable 
gentleman  of  middle  ^e,  whom  we  shaU  call  A. 
B.  How  further  to  describe  A.  B.  is  not  essy. 
In  very  truth  a  gentleman,  we  gather  fVom  the  va- 
rious fiicts  of  the  case ;  a  simple,  honorable,  not  in 
any  manner  literate  or  wise,  but  robust  and  honest 
man ;  inheriting  strongly  tlie  fiunily  peculiarities 
hinted  at,  with  others  of  his  own  grafted  on  them ; 
hunted  by  the  shadows,  the  Eumenides  that  had 
plagued  his  race,  yet  occasionally  turning  round 
vrith  lion-fkce  to  hunt  Mem;  and  on  the  whole,  as 
with  all  the  dearness  the  courtesies  will  allow  he 
is  characterised  by  Mr.  Carlyle,  of  the  kind  called 
"  half-mad."  We  are  to  suppose  the  efif^t,  upon 
such  a  mind  sunk  in  such  strata  of  habit  and  spec- 
ulation, of  the  revealments  in  Mr.  Caxlyle*s  book  ; 
and  the  reader  must  do  this  as  he  can,  for  we  have 
not  time  to  help  him.  What  concerns  us  here  are 
the  results  through  which  it  showed  itself.  Moved 
by  that  sincere  streng  will  which  mm  dearing  off 
the  blinding  mists  from  the  figure  of  a  hero— 
whidi  so  «tnngdy  was  substituting  for  the  rebd- 
lious  bugbear  that  had  haunted  our  family  of  A. 
B.'s,  an  august  great  sod  radiant  vrith  heavenly 
splendors — shall  vre  wonder  if  the  moth-eaten 
contents  of  the  fhmfly  chest  were  turned  to  with 
a  feeling,  not  hitherto  suggested,  and  with  even 
the  wish  to  ascertain  what  exact  part  the  A.  B. 
ancestors  had  taken  in  those  past  rebeUious  trans*' 
actions.      Then  came  into   light   those    drearw 
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dark  old  papers  of  which    mention    has  been 
made. 

They  pioyed  to  be  a  journal,  interspersed  with 
letters  of  CromweU  and  others,  but  mostly  written 
by  one  Samuel  Squire,  a  subaltern  in  the  famed 
Regiment  of  Ironsides,  who  belonged  to  the  '*  Stil- 
ton Troop,"  and  had  served  with  Oliyer  from  the 
first  mount  of  that  indomitable  corps,  as  comet, 
and  then  as  auditor.  Looking  closely  into  this 
journal,  with  the  light  thrown  by  Mr.  Carlyle*s 
volumes,  very  strange  unknown  aspects  of  afiairs 
seem  to  have  presented  themselves  to  A.  B. ;  on- 
slaughts, seizures,  surprises ;  "  endless  activity, 
audacity,  rapidity,  strict  general  integrity,  rhada- 
manthine  justice,  and  traits  of  implacable  severity 
on  the  part  of  Oliver ;"  connected  for  the  most 
part  with  such  moving  accidents  and  adventures, 
hitherto  wholly  absent  from  the  histories,  as  the^ 
fortune,  of  war  in  that  **  Eastern  Assooiatioo" 
where  Cromwell  began  his  military  career,  and 
enriched  with  thirty-five, original  letters  of  the 
hero. 

Here  was  a  discovery  indeed  !     Tet  was  it  nat- 
ural that  A.  B.,  being  as  we  have  described  him, 
should  straightway  hand  it  over  without  condition 
or  questioning  to  the  collector  of  Cromwell  *s  let- 
ters t     We  think  not.     We  find  wliat  he  really 
did  to  be  in  no  respect  surprising.     He  broke 
ground  by  sending  a  ikct  obtained  from  the  journal, 
of  which  Mr.  Carlyle  had  proclaimed  himself  much 
in  need  ;  and  then  *'  in  simple,  rugged,  and  trust- 
worthy, though  rather  pecuUar  dialect,*'  (a  "  little 
astonished  to  find  that  Oliver  Cromwell  was  actu- 
ally not  a  miscreant,  hypocrite,  &c.,  as  heretofore 
represented,")  related  what  he  was  in  possession 
of.   .  For  the  correspondence  that  followed,  the 
reader  must  go  to  Mr.  Carlyle's  statement.     It  is 
all  very  credible  to  us,  very  natural,  and  very 
lamentable  ;  but  extremely  difficult  to  tell.     Given 
the  earnest,  eager,  passionate  Cromwell  worship- 
per and  champion,  on  the  one  hand — and  the  con- 
scientious, honest,   single-hearted,  but  strangely 
shadow-hunted  A.  P.,  with   what  Mr.    Carlyle 
would  call  his  fatuous  mysteries,  fatuous  vandal- 
isms, and   general  half-mad   procedure,  on   the 
other — nor  can  we  well  see  how  the  afliur  was  ta 
iwue  in  any  better  result.     This  result  was  what 
we  may  call,  on  A.  B.'s  part,  an  honorable  capit- 
ulation or  compromise.     Unable  wholly  to  reject 
what  had  been  for  centuries  a  family  religion,  as 
little  able  utterly  to  reject  Mr.  Cariyle's  claim  to  a 
sort  of  property  in  what  remained  of  Cromwell, 
he  resolved  scrupulously  to  copy  whatever  letters 
written  by  the  latter  he  could  find  in  his  ancestor's 
journal,  whatever  brief  notes  by  his  ancestor  were 
needed  to  explain  them,  and  then  destroy  journal, 
letters,  and  all.     The  over-tremulous  are  often, 
for  that  reason,  also  the  over-resolute  ;  and  A.  B. 
carried  out  his  terrible  "  sacrificial"  resolve.     The 
letters,  invaluable  as  mere  autograph ;  the  journal 
of  which  they  were  a  part,  perhaps  the  most  pre- 
cious fragment  saved  firom  the  wreck  or  the  great- 
est period   of    our  English   History;   perished. 
Copies  of  thirty-five,  masteriy  and  most  life-like 


letters  of  CromweB  were  sent  to  Mr.  Cariyle  in  one 
packet,  with  accompanying  intimatioo  that  the 
originals  were  reduced  to  ashes.  Vain  was  all 
passionate  clamor  for  them.     They  were  gone. 

Now,  we  repeat  that  we  do  not  find  it  difibmh 
to  understand  this  transaction  throughont.  Irra- 
tional as  it  is,  it  seems  to  us  not  at  all  hard  to 
comprehend.  A.  B.  is  not  a  book-man,  in  the 
least ;  in  no  respect  a  writer,  it  is  very  obvious ; 
the  least  possible  of  a  reader,  we  should  say.  To 
proceed  to  judge  of  the  matter  as  if  he  had  ever 
contemplated  the  publication  of  these  letters  ;  aa 
if  a  necessity  for  their  authentication  had  at  all 
presented  itself  to  him ;  as  if  it  were  even  likely 
that  his  own  good  faith  could  in  any  respect  be 
questioned ;  as  if,  in  short,  the  world  contained 
any  probable  or  possible  parties  to  that  aflbir  but 
simply  himself  and  Mr.  Carlyle  ;  would  be  miser- 
ably to  misjudge  it,  as  we  tidnk,  from  first  to  last. 
We  will  not  say  that  he  may  not  have  thought  it 
remotely  possible  he  should  see  the  letters  again 
in  a  printed  form,  just  as  he  had  seen  Mr.  Cariyle's 
lxK)k  of  letters :  but  in  the  like  unquestionable 
shape,  and  under  cover  of  the  same  not-to-be  dis- 
puted apthority.  He  had  guarded  against  himself 
appearing  in  connection  with  them,  by  solemn  ex- 
actions of  sQcrecy  from  Mr.  Carlyle  ;  and  he  bad 
satisfied  his  family  fears  and  traditions  by  washing 
his  hands  of  ancestor  Squire  altogether.  Who 
knows  what  formal  family  injunctions  even,  he 
may  not  religiously  have  obeyed,  in  not  suffering 
that  journal  to  be  seen  by  any  stranger?  Nay — 
in  burning  it  even  as  it  stood,  with  its  Cromwell 
letters  and  all?  With  Mr.  Cariyle's  emphatic 
testimony  to  character  we  will  now  leare  A.  B. 
"  Let  me  add,  for  my  own  sake  and  his,  that,  with 
all  my  regrets  and  condemnations,  I  cannot  but 
dimly  construe  him  as  a  man  of  much  real  worth ; 
and  even  (though  stomgely  inarticulate,  and  sank 
in  strange  environments)  of  a  certain  honest  intel- 
ligence, energy,  generosity ;  which  ought  not  to 
escape  recognition,  while  passing  sentence." 

This  is  from  Mr.  Cariyle*s  preface  to  the  Let-- 
ter<.  published  in  Fraser's  Magazine.  To  these 
we  now  turn.  Endorsed  by  so  high  an  authority, 
they  at  first  appeared  to  be  trustfully  received  on 
all  hands,  and  to  be  read  as  genuine  by  subtle  as 
well  as  simple  hearts,  with  a  l^nd  of  mild  interest 
and  regretful  pleasure,  nothing  doubting.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected,  however,  that  this  should  last 
long.  Thirty-five  letters  with  no  originals  in  ex- 
istence were  too  temptmg  an  enigma  for  what  Mr. 
Carlyle  calls  the  "  dryasdust  mind"  not  to  expend 
itself  upon.  The  idlest  enigmas  have  a  charm ; 
and  to  answer  your  D  'yt  give  iti^tinthe  affinn- 
ative,  as  should  in  general  at  once  be  doee,  is 
of  all  things  in  the  world  the  most  difiknUt  for 
some  persons.  Accordingly  there  came  questions, 
publicly  put  here  and  there ;  questions  by  the  very 
nature  of  them  insoluble  to  the  enigma-hmng 
nund,  yet  giving  rise  to  the  hungriest  sagacity  in 
eeigmaploving  quarters.  But  necessarily  repelled 
in  that  direction,  certain  finer  noses  began  next  to 
detect  joking,  treachery,  impositi^,  and  w^at  not. 
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And  thuB  touim)  the  BmaU  fixed  point  of  A.  B., 
doabt,  on  the  bc^k  of  donht,  to  an  inoonodvable 
extent,  aooumulated  and  is  aecamnlatin^,  in  the 
idle  enigma-loviBg  mind.  Out  of  which  spfang 
at  ]eagth  the  letter  of  the  good  Mr.  BUkely  which 
Mr.  Carlyle  felt  himaelf  obliged  to  anewer,  and 
which  with  the  answer  we  haTo  printed  above. 

Before  we  contribute  what  we  may  to  set  at 
rest  this  discussion,  we  will  proceed  to  give  ex- 
tracts from  the  letters  themselves ;  oaiefuUy  giv- 
ing, among  other  selections,  all  those  points  which 
the  sceptics  have  already  marked  with  doubt. 
The  new  historical  facts  they  Ulustrate  are  minute 
enough ;  but  by  their  very  minuteness,  and  the 
nearer  view  the  letters  necessarily  give  of  the  man 
engaged  in  such  details,  the  interest  of  them  is 
extraordinary.  It  is  important  to  observe,  how- 
ever, that  they  give  no  new  view  of  Cromwell. 
Mr.  Carlyle*s  idea  of  his  hero  as  a  sublime  embod- 
iment of  belief  and  justice,  was  buUt  upon  no 
fantasy,  but  upon  historical  hict ;  and  of  the  same 
quality  of  ^t,  though  *'  enlarged  to  the  gigantic 
by  unexpected  nearness,"  are  these  thirty-five  let^ 
ters.  It  is  not  the  all-fomous  Cromwell,  keeping 
together  a  kingdom,  and  fencing  against  a  world 
self-divided  and  in  arms ;  it  is  the  obscure  Crom- 
well, keeping  together  a  r^ment,  holding  forth 
very  needful  example,  and  fighting  himself  reso- 
lutely up  into  strength  and  fame.  *'  It  is  Oliver," 
says  Mr.  Carlyle,  "  left  to  himself;  stript  bare  of 
all  conventional  draperies;  toiling,  wrestling  as 
for  life  and  death,  in  his  obscure  element ;  none 
looking  over  him  but  Heaven  only." 

[Having  printed  all  the  letters  in  No.  194  of  the  Liv- 
ing Age,  we  omit  them  here.] 

Now  to  the  question  of  authenticity.  We  will 
preface  what  we  have  to  offer  with  the  remark, 
that  if,  instead  of  receiving  these  letters  with  the 
warrant  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  belief  in  them,  we  had 
picked  them  up  in  ihe  street,  it  would  not  have 
occurred  to  us  to  doubt  them.  We  take  the  inter- 
nal evidence  ^n  their  fovor  to  be  decisive.  They 
prove  themselves,  we  think,  to  any  man  of  ondood- 
ed  apprehension,  and  competent  acquaintance  with 
the  time  and  man  of  which  they  treat.  Our  own 
acquaintance  with  both,  we  beg  to  add,  is  not  of 
recent  date,  nor  obtained  without  careful  and  con- 
scientious study. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  let  us  say  that  if  these 
letters  are  a  forgery,  they  stand  quite  alone  of  their 
kind  in  the  world.  Nothing  so  daring  or  extraoi^ 
dinary  has  ever  been  attempted.  They  are  stuck 
full  of  points  for  detection ;  studded  all  over  with 
liabBities  or  possibilities  of  that  kind,  such  as  no 
forged  vnriting  ever  was  since  the  world  began. 
Look  at  any  Eikan,  BastUke,  OfMon,  EpistUs  of 
Phakariif  or  Mod«m  French  Mbnoires  de  la  Con- 
t)eiUfon,  or  what  not ;  and  in  nothing  is  the  forgery 
so  careful  as  to  avoid  anything  in  the  shape  of 
narrative,  of  statements,  of  facts,  and  such  like. 
It  fills  its  pages  with  mere  sentiment ;  there  is  not 
a  date  to  be  got  out  of  it,  not  a  name  of  person  or 
piMe  that  can  help  being  given ;  its  sound  is  aU 


hoUc»w  and  vacant,  ais  (^  "  damp  whid  in  empty 
churches."  That  a  **  forger,"  trying  his  appren- 
tiee-hand,  and  with  so  smaU  an  object,^ould  or 
coqM  have  aehieved  such  a  siastor-piece  as  these 
Cromwell  Letters,  we  shall  esteem,  as  soon  as  it 
is  made  out,  to  be  nothing  short  of  a  mirade ! 

We  have  said  that  the  object  was  small.  Indeed 
it  seems  to  us  quite  insignificant,  and  the  questioa 
it  raises  not  less  so.  Insignificant — ^because  the 
letters  are  mere  historical  curiosities ;  remarkable, 
very  notable,  extremely  interesting ;  but  of  no  con- 
sequence whatever  for  altering  or  confirming  any 
person's  notions  or  convictions  respecting  Crom- 
well's life  or  character,,  or  any  point  in  his  or  any 
other  history.  Grant  them  to  be  all  true,  Crom- 
well's history  remains  precisely  what  it  was  while 
they  were  not  disoovered ;  precisely  what  it  would 
be  if  they  were  whdly  annihilated,  and  swept  away 
to  the  last  syllable  as  proved  fidsities.  Let  us  add 
that  what  we  have  hitheno  seen  of  the  grounds  set 
forth  for  the  suspected  forgery  seem  to  us  altogether 
worthless. 

They  rest  upon  surmises  that  particular  words 
are  modern,  and  so  forth.  One  suggests  that 
"  stand  no  nonsense"  is  modem  slang.  Another 
that  "  Mu8  Andrews"  is  an  obvious  anachronism. 
A  third  that  "  a  new  eravat"  was  an  article  of 
dress  first  introduced  at  the  Restoration.  A  fourth 
that  Keziah  is  a  woman's,  not  a  man's  name.  We 
could  ourselves,  if  necessary,  suggest  others. 
Some  words,  one  or  two  subscriptions  to  the  letters, 
a  few  names  of  things,  we  have  little  doubt  are 
incorrect  transcriptions  from  the  originals ;  but  that 
A.  B.,  in  all  probability  the  least  learned  man  in 
England  in  such  matters,  should  have  avoided  all 
such  mistakes  in  his  difikult  task,  would  in  our 
opinion  have  tended  far  more  than  any  other  cir- 
cumstance, to  suggest  a  forgery.  The  truth  is 
that  we  attadi  no  importance  to  this  "  word-grub- 
bing" in  any  such  inquiry.  It  is  a  kind  of  criti- 
cism which  may  tend  much  to  perplex  the  minds 
of  the  ignorant,  and  to  increase  doubt— that  very 
questionable  commodity ;  but  which  cannot,  by  the 
nature  of  it,  in,  almost  any  case,  issue  in  certainty — 
the  alone  desirable  result.  No  man  knows  the 
exact  date  at  which  a  given  word  was  used  for  the 
first  time  in  human  speech  or  writing.  How  can 
he,  or  ever  could  he — the  dustiest  Drjrasdust  of 
them  an !  "  7\iW<&,"  (the  word  occurs  naturally,) 
which  might "  prove"  an  alleged  page  of  Groldsmith 
to  be  spurious,  torns  out  to  be  as  old  as  King 
AHred.  "  Ston</,"  for  endure,  is  well  nigh  as  old 
as  language  itself.  ^  ilfux,"  which  it  is  held  to 
Ji)e  impossible  that  Cornet  Squire  should  have  writ- 
ten in  1043,  is  possibly  enough  a  mis-copy  of  Afr«.; 
but  quite  possibly  not,  too.  Nobody  knows  that 
Miss,  the  colloquial  diminution  of  Mistress^  was 
not  used  in  speech  at  that  time,  and  even  occa- 
sionally written  by  half-educated,  unpunctilious 
people,  as  the  designation  of  young  or  less  impor- 
tant persons.  In  Butler's  day,  not  long  after,  the 
word  got  into  print ;  and  that,  too,  in  a  sense  which 
perhaps  rather  countenances  this  opinion.  The 
same  writer  has  erabat^  which  wasx4he  modern 
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cravat ;  and  we  haTO  little  doubt  that  A.  B.  had 
mift-oopied  here. 

In  ahoit,  we  hare  seen  nothing  yet  urged  that 
18  worth  J  of  graTo  oonaideration,  against  the  authen- 
ticity of  these  Cromwell  Letters,  or  our  own  unhes- 
itating belief  in  them  ;  and  we  do  not  speak  fioro 
a  hastUy  formed  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  or 
an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  time.  If  we  can 
conceive  a  doubt,  it  would  have  been  of  a  very 
opposite  kind  indeed  to  any  of  which  we  have 
spoken.  But  even  that  doubt  could  only  have 
arisen,  to  resolve  itself  into  a  more  decisive  cei^ 
tainty.  The  letters  are  written  throughout  on  the 
strain ;  in  circumstances  of  swift  movement ;  for 
the  most  part  of  eager  necessity.  Henee  they  are 
all  mors  ckaraeteristic  than  might  have  been  looked 
for  in  sudi  a  series,  otherwise  composed. 

[It  it  all  very  well,  for  people  who  have  not  had  experi- 
enoe,  to  say  that  this  and  that  it  too  daring  a  forgery  to  be 
OM,aiidtliattheobjecttsinsigBi&oant.  Frater't  Magaaine 
maj  be  ianooent  in  this  matter  i  at  least  it  ib  clear  that  it 
hat  not  forged  Mr.  OxHyU^t  letter.  But  at  to  what  it  it 
capable  of,  we  tubjoin  an  article  from  it  of  1833  or  1834. 
Look,  tender  reader,  at  tbit  Miller  Corretpondenoe,  and 
make  np  yoor  mind  whether  the  dittinguithed  authors 
were  to  hoaxed  by  the  deceitful  letters  of  inqniry  at  to 
aiMWtr  them,  thas  MHag  victims  of  an  aatograph-hunler ; 
— «r  whether  the  «JMe  ajjjbir  is  a  iotgpry.'—lMng  A^.] 

THE  MILLER  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Who  the  Reverend  George  Miller,  from  whom 
the  correspondence  we  are  about  to  publish  takes 
its  name,  may  be,  is  a  question  which  we  for  the 
present  dedine  answering.  It  must  be  lefl  to  the 
sagacity  of  those  ingenious  persons,  who  amuse 
themselves  or  the  public  in  the  attempt  to  discover 
the  author  of  Junius*  Letters.  We  feel  ourselves 
just  now  only  at  liberty  to  say  that  the  Rev.  Geo. 
Miller  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  great  Joe  Miller, 
whose  now  time-honored  tomb  is  to  be  found  in  the 
burying-ground  of  St.  Clement's  Danes,  dose  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Tom  Wood's  hotd. 

Waiving,  however,  further  inquiry  into  the  his- 
tory of  Mr.  George  Miller,  we  are  about  to  intro- 
duce to  public  notice  the  results  of  his  valuable 
labors.  Smitten  with  a  desire  of  collecting  the 
autographs  of  the  illustrious  personages,  in  the 
author  line,  existing  in  his  time,  he  bent  all  the 
energies  of  his  ci^>aoious  mind  to  that  important 
object.  It  was  said  long  ago,  that  no  more  com- 
pendious way  of  procuring  such  curiosities  oonld 
be  imagined  than  discounting  the  bills  of  literary 
men,  because  you  might  in  that  case  be  perfectly 
certain  of  retaining  their  autographs,  accompanied 
by  notes.  This,  however,  is  somewhat  too  ezpen- 
aive,  as  the  friends  of  literary  gentlemen  are  well 
aware ;  and  the  Rev.  George  Miller  (who,  by  the 
way,  is  not  the  Irish  doctor  of  that  name)  fdt  it 
much  easier  to  have  recourse  to  a  Uand  and  agree- 
able artifice  whereby  to  extort  the  desiderated  sig- 
natures. Under  sluipes  as  various  as  "  old  Proteus 
from  the  sea,"  he  warily  approached  his  distin- 
guished correspondents,  and  suited  his  bait  accord- 
ing to  the  swallow  of  the  illustrious  gudgeon  for 
which  he  angled.     To  some  he  wrote  for  the 
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character  of  an  imaginary  footman;  in  another 
case,  an  apocryphal  amanuensis,  or  an  ideal  ser- 
vant-maid. With  some  his  conespondence  was 
literary,  with  others  philosophical ;  a  tinge  of  poli- 
tics cdored  some,  a  touch  of  benevolent  curiosity 
distinguished  others.  From  all  he  reodved  an- 
swers ;  and  they  have  been  forwarded  to  us  by  a 
kindness  of  a  nature  so  distinct  and  peculiar,  that 
we  do  not  think  it  posdble  for  us  to  describe  in 
terms  at  all  adequate  to  the  sublimity  of  its  feeling. 
[N.  B.  We  borrowed  this  last  clause  from  a  speedi 
of  Patrick  Robertson.] 

We  have  about  five  hundred  of  the  letters  lying 
before  us ;  but  as  they  in  their  total  bulk  would 
fill  the  Magaaine,  we  are  compelled  to  make  a 
selection.  It  is  highly  possible  that  we  shall  con- 
tinue the  series.  In  the  mean  time  we  pzeeent  our 
readers  with  the  letters  of 

Bayly,  Thomas  Haynes. 

Bttlwer,  Edward  Lytton,  M.  P. 

Bury,  Lady  Chartotte. 

Carlile,  Richard, 
ft.  Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor. 

Croker,  Right  Hon.  John  Wilson,  LL.  B. 

Croker,  Thomas  Crof^,  A.  S.  S. 

Croly,  Rev.  Greorge,  LL.  D. 

Cunningham,  Allan. 
10.  Edgeworth,  Maria. 

Eldon,  Right  Hon.  the  Eari  of. 

Hallam,  Henry. 

Hogg,  James. 

Holmes,  William,  W.  I. 
16.  Hook,  Theodore  Edward. 

Hunt,  Henry. 

Irving,  Washington. 

Landon,  Letitia  Elizabeth,  L.  E.  L. 

Lockhart,  John  Gibson,  LL.  B. 
20.  Maginn,  William,  LL.  D. 

Blartineao,  Harriet. 

Mitfbrd,  Mary  Russell. 

Moore,  Thomas. 

Norton,  Hon.  Caroline. 
35.  Porter,  Anna  Maria. 

Proctor,  Bryan  William,  aUas  Barry  ComwiJL 

Rogers,  Samuel. 

Shee,  Sir  Martin  Archer,  P.  R.  A. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  Bart. 
SO.  Wilson,  ProfiBssor  John. 

A  tolerably  extensive  list — from  Lord  Eldon  to 
Henry  Hunt,  from  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  Lytton 
Bulwer,  from  Coleridge  to  Carlile.  We  publish 
them  as  they  come  to  hand,  with  scarcely  any 
attempt  at  classification ;  and  the  first  that,  as  it 
were  instinctively,  clings  to  our  fingers  is  that  of 
L.  E.  L. 

I. MISS  L4MD0N. 

The  docmnent  of  the  fair  L.  E.  L. — on  this 
ooeasion  really  the  Imprawisatri^ — is  as  fdlows : 

93  Hans  Place. 

Miss  L.  E.  lisndon's  compliments  to  Mr.  Miller, 
and  thinks  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  the  note 
she  received,  as  she  knows  nothing  of  the  young 
person  he  mentioned. 

But  there  is  another  Miss  Landon  in  Sloane 
street,  and  to  her  Miss  L.  E.  Landon  has  enclosed 
the  notes. 

iSofifrcEsy— Miss  Landon  only  returned  home  this 
morning. 
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n. ^RKVBT    RUNT. 

Compare  this  with  the  Tulgarian  twaddle  of  the 
old  Blaoking-man.  By  the  name  ! — in-^oar  jer- 
vant ! — and,  O  je  gods !  yours  reapectfuUy!  He 
did  not  know  but  Bliller  might  haTe  a  vote  for 
Preston. 

36,  Stamford  Street,  Jan.  16,  183-. 
Sir, — ^In  reply  to  yoiir  favor  by  twopenny-post, 
I  beg  to  obserre  that  I  have  no  reooUeetion  of  any 
person  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Stevens  ever  having 
lived  with  me  in  any  capacity ;  but  I  am  quite  sure 
no  such  person  has  ever  lived  with  me  as  in-door 
servant. 

I  am,  sir. 

Tours  respectfully, 

H.  Hunt. 

III. THOMAS   HATWIS   BATLT. 

Haynes  Bayly  has  a  pair  of  notes.  By  the  first, 
vre  learn  that  his  benevolent  desire  of  oommunioat- 
ing  the  required  information  kept  him  a  day  in 
town,  which,  perhaps,  might  not  have  been  con- 
venient. 

Sir, — ^I  have  just  received  your  note  dated  the 
SSd,  in  which  you  seem  to  allude  to  a  former  appli- 
cation to  me  respecting  the  character  of  some  man. 
Your  former  note  I  never  received,  nor  can  I  hear 
of  any  note  at  the  Athencum. 

I  beg  yon  will  therefiNre  let  me  know  the  partic- 
ulars ;  and  as  I  leave  town  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
to-morrow,  (Tuesday,)  I  hope  you  will  oontrive  to 
let  me  hear  from  you  before  twelve  o'clock. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Haynbs  Batlt. 

AtheMtum  CkAf  Monday. 

By  the  second,  we  learn  that  Mr.  Bayly  has  had 
a  relay  of  fbotnuji.     Eheu ! 

Mr.  Haynes  Bayly  presents  his  oempliments  to 
Mrs.  Miller,  regrets  he  can  ffive  her  no  information 
respecting  James  Deacon.  He  has  had  oooaskm  to 
change  footmen  but  once,  and  can  therefore  state 
without  the  possibility  of  mistake,  that  no  person 
of  that  name  ever  lived  with  him. 

Athenaum^  Tuesday, 


IV.- 


aSOROI   CROI»T. 


Dr.  Croly  judiciously  recolleets  the  apparent 
identity  of  his  name  with  Crawley.  There  is 
something  capital  and  eharaeteristie  in  the  slapdash 
manner  in  which  he  ezcmeTates  himself  from  the 
trouble  of  attempting 'to  decipher  the  address  of 
his  correspondent. 

Moudav,  JanofUT. 
Sir, — No  servant  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Dea- 
con has  lived  with  me.  But  there  may  have  been 
some  mistake  in  the  name,  and  there  is  a  Mr.  OraW' 
ley  who  lives  in  the  neighborhood,  in  Guilford  street, 
who  may  be  the  person  in  question.  I  have  not 
been  quite  able  to  ascertain  your  address,  but  have 
set  down  the  name  of  your  street  at  hazard. 
I  remain  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
George  Crolt. 

T. MISS   PORTER. 

Miss  Porter  is  gentle  and  considerate.  The 
letter  she  answers  is  designated  as  "  polite ;"  to 
her  unknown  correspondent  she  professes  herself 
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"obliged;*'  she  "loses  no  time  in  replying  r'* 
and,  with  the  most  Christian  charity,  suggests  the 
probabUity  of  a  nustake,  for  the  sake  of  the  young 
woman  herself.  How  strange  is  all  this  squeamish 
conscientiottsness  for  the  grand  humbugger  of  the 
Seagrave  nanative !    Suoh  is  human  inconsistency. 

Esber,  Jaooary  23. 
.  Sir,-— I  lose  no  time  in  replying  to  your  polite 
letter  inquiring  the  character  of  a  young  woman^ 
who  calls  herself  Amelia  Rosers,  and  describe  her- 
self as  having  once  lived  with  me  as  a  lady*s-maid« 
I  muat  suDpose  that  she  has  luade  some  Strang 
mistake,  as  I  never  had  a  servant  of  that  name  in 
any  caoacity ;  therefore  am  led  to  imagine,  that  one 
of  the  Miss  Porters  who  live  at  Twickenham  is  the 
person  she  may  have  served.  I  trust,  for  tHe  young 
woman's  sake,  that  she  has  made  such  a  mistake 
and  that  she  has  not  designedly  represented  heiself 
wisely. 

It  would  have  ffiven  me  pleasure,  could  I  have 
replied  satisfiu^rily  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  truth 
of  her  statement. 

I  begto  remain, sir, 
Yours  obliged, 

Anna  Maria  Porter. 

ti. miss  mitford. 

Our  Vdlage  comes  out  of  the  scrape  very  well. 
The  reference  to  "my  fiuher"  ib  perfectly  in 
keeping. 

Three-Mile  Cross,  Monday, 
Sir, — I  have  no  recollection  whatever  of  any  per- 
son of  the  name  of  Amelia  Rily  having  lived  with 
us  as  ]ady*s-maid  :  my  father  also  says  that  he  can 
remember  no  such  name,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  a 
person  filling  such  a  situation  should  have  been  en- 
tirsly  forgotten  in  the  family.  I  cannot  but  suspect 
some  roiMake  in  the  affidr,  and  should  recommend 
a  reference  to  the  lady  with  whom  the  young  woman 
in  question  lived  last. 

I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

M.  R.  MiTFORD. 
TII. ^MISS   MARTINBAU. 

The  only  "  anonymous  name,"  as  an  Irish  M. 
P.  once  phrased  it,  in  the  whole  collection,  is  that 
of  Miss  Martineau's  amanuensiB.  She  will  not 
write,  and  her  scribe  cannot  venture  beyond  G*  M. 
What  is  the  "  preventive  check"  in  this  solitary 
oaset  Are  the  folks  ashamed  of  their  namest 
That  Miss  Martineau  never  vinted  the  Continent 
is  evident  enough  to  those  have  read  any  of  her 
stories  about  the  French. 

Sir, — ^I  am  directed  by  Miss  Harriet  Martineau^ 
to  iniorm  you  that  there  is  some  mistake  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Berthier's  representation,  as  she  never  had 
the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  Continent. 
(For  Miss  H.  Martineau,) 
I  am,  sir. 

Respectfully  yours, 
17,  Fhtdyer  Street,  October  5.  G.  M. 

Tin. martin    archer   8HEE. 

Shoe  writes  as  he  paints — ^very  tame  indeed. 

Cavendish  Square, 
Monday,  Jaooary  24, 183--. 
Sir, — ^If  I  had  received  any  former  letter  from 
you,  I  should  certainly  not  have  lefi  it  unnoticed^ 
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THE  MILLEK  COSRESFONDSNCB. 


I  have  no  recollection  of  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Thomas  Eldridge  having  ever  lived  in  my  service, 
and  I  should  suppose  there  must  he  some  mistake  in 
his  statement. 

I  have  the  honor  to  he,  sir, 
Yoor  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 
Martin  Archbr  Shck. 

ix. allan  cunningham. 

There  is  a  hardness  and  solidity  about  Allan 
Cunningham's  style  that  reminds  us  of  his  original 
vocation.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  Scotia  anadomed 
breaking  ont  so  beautifully  as  in  the  last  sentence. 
The  '*  wrong  directed*'  [it  would  have  been  better 
if  it  had  been  wrong]  and  the  '*  seeking  to  impose,** 
are  redolent  of  Caledonia  stern  and  wild.  It  is 
pastoral,  too,  to  find  the  date  Monday  morning, 

Mr.  Allan  Canningham's  compliments  to  Mr. 
George  Miller,  and  assures  him  that  he  never  re- 
oeived  any  other  letter  than  the  enclosed  from  him, 
and  that  he  is  not  aware  of  having  applied  to  any 
person  on  the  subject  alluded  to— certainly  not  to 
Mr.  MUler. 

Either  the  enclosed  note  has  been  wronff  directed, 
or  some  one  is  seeking  to  impose  on  Mr.  M.  in  Mr. 
C.'s  name. 

27  y  Lower  Bdgraoe  Place  ^ 
Monday  Morning, 

X. — EDWARD  LYTTON  BULWRR. 

Dr.  Johnson  being  asked  how  it  happened  that 
tlie  smallest  note  he  wrote  or  dictated  was  always 
eorrect,  and  even  elegant  in  the  turn  of  its  phra^ 
seology,  replied,  "  I  made  it  my  rule,  early  in  life, 
always  to  do  my  best  when  I  had  my  pen  b  my 
fiuvgers."  It  appears  to  as  that  the  "SimiuM 
Jtfodeimia"  of  English  literature  has  not  adopted 
the  salutary  rule  of  the  "  Ursa  Major;"  at  all 
events,  a  more  boobyish,  spoonish  specimen  of  slip- 
dop  was  never  submitted  to  the  sagacious  eye  of 
Miller  than  the  following. 

Richmond.  Tuesday  Morning. 
Sir, — ^I  am  extremely  sorry  mat  you  should  have 
experienced  any  delay  in  receiving  an  answer  to 
your  inquiries.    Tour  note  dated  the  33d,  and  just 
received,  is  the  only  one  I  have  received. 

1  have  not  the  smallest  recollection  of  the  name 
of  William  Jeffreys— I  am  quite  convinced  that  no 
servant  of  that  name  ever  lived  with  me  two  years, 
•r  a  period  of  any  length  whatsoever,  even  if  I 
■hoold  be  mistaken  in  my  present  persuasion  that 
no  servant  of  that  name  ever  entered  my  service 
.  I  therefore  conclude  that  the  man  has  made  some 
mistake.  He  may  very  probably  have  lived  with 
mj  brother,  Mr.  Henry  dulwer,  whose  address  is 
38,  Hill  Street,  Berkdy  Square. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

E.  Lttton  Bulwrr. 

XI.-^LAOT  CHARLOTTE  BURT. 

It  is  particularly  edifying  to  find  that  Lady 
Charlotte  Bury  is  very  sorry,  in  letter  the  first, 
that  any  lady*s-maid*s  character  should  be  dubious. 

Ladv  Chariotte  Bury,  in  reply  to  Mr.  George 
Miller's  application  respecting  Sarah  Deacon,  can 
only  say  that  such  a  person  has  never  lived  in  her 
service,  in  ant  capacity— certainly  not  in  that  d 


1ady*s-maid.    But  as  Lady  Charlotte  Bury  would 
be  sorry  to  hurt  anybody's  character,  she  hopes  Bfr. 
Miller  has  been  exact  in  the  name. 
3,  Park  9q%iare,  RegaU^M  Park^ 
January  21,  183-. 

In  round  the  second — ^for  Miller  would  never 
allow  such  a  combatant  to  get  off  with  one — ^this 
charming  lady's  aristocratical  refiisal  to  enter  fur- 
ther into  the  subject  is  equally  delightful. 

Lady  Charlotte  Bury  presents  her  compliments 
to  Mrs.  Miller,  and  can  only  repeat  that  she  has  no 
recollection  of  anybody  of  the  name  of  Sarah  Dea- 
con having  ever  lived  in  her  family ;  but  if  the  wo- 
man persists  in  saying  so,  she  had  better  call  at.  the 
Rev.  E.  Bory's,  3,  Park  Square,  where  the  troth 
of  what  she  alleges  about  the  change  of  name  will 
easily  be  proved.  I^WMa*  than  <iUf  Lady  Charlotte 
Bury  cannot  enter  upon  the  subject. 
Monday,  Jan.  83,  18^-. 

3,  Park  Square,  Regent's  Park, 

Xn. — THE  HON.  MRE.  MORTOH. 

Sweet  Caroline  Norton !  The  future  antiquary, 
when  the  time  comes  that  even  you  will  be  antiq;- 
uity — ^when  to  you  will  be  applied  the  song  sung 
with  such  gusto  by  yoor  glorious  and  Gillrayed 
grandpapa— 

«*  Though  her  lightness  and  brightness 

Do  shine  with  such  splendor, 
That  nought  but  the  sUrs 

Are  thought  fit  to  attend  her ; 
Though  now  she  is  fragrant, 

And  soft  to  the  sense, 
She  'II  be  damnably  mouldy 

A  hundred  years  henoe ;" 

— in  that  unhappy  time  it  will  be  knovm,  that  in 
January,  1831,  you  had  commeneed  housekeeping 
but  for  three  years,  and  thai  your  then  actual  estab- 
lishment (or  as  you  call  it,  yoor  present  establish- 
meat)  had  not  undergone  alteration  for  twelve 
months  or  more. 

Let  us  remark  here,  once  for  all,  that  the  ladies 
of  this  correspondence  are  most  curious  to  see  the 
persons — "  the  young  persons" — about  whom  the 
inquiries  are  made.  Miss  Edgeworth,  Mrs.  Nor- 
ton, Lady  C.  Bnry,  Miss  Porter,  all  express  their 
anxiety  for  the  personal  appearance  of  the  women 
who  are  described  as  their  former  attendants.  The 
gentlemen  exhibit  no  such  &ncy  for  seeing  their 
discarded  footmen. 

Oh,  Gossip !  Gossip !  what  a  god  thou  art 
among  the  goddesses  of  the  earth ! 

2,  Story's  Oste,  Wettroiiister, 
I9tk  Jaooiry,  1831. 
Sir, — In  answer  to  your  note  of  to-day,  I  beg  to 
inform  you  that  no  person  of  the  name  oiAmeBm 
Deacon  ever  lived  with  roe  as  lady's-maid ;  nor,  to 
my  recollection,  in  any  other  capacity.  It  is  at  aoT 
rate  impossible  she  could  have  lived  with  me  two 
years,  as  it  is  but  three  since  I  commeooed  house- 
keeping, and  m^  present  establishment  has  under- 
gone UQ  alteration  for  the  last  twelve  months,  or 
more. 

lam,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Caroline  Norton. 
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We  are  indignant  with  Miller  for  having  troobled 
**  the  saperb  lamp  of  flesh,"  as  Sidney  Smith  calls 
her,  with  a  second  application  ;  bat  so  it  was,  and 
here  is  the  result. 

Brighton,  68,  Old  Steyne,  25  January. 
Madam,— Your  letter  of  the  8Sd  has  been  for- 
warded to  me  here,  and  I  hasten  to  replj,  as  I  fear 
some  person  is  endeavoring  to  impose  on  yoo. 

I  am  quite  sure  no  person  of  the  name  of  Amelia 
Deacon,  or  Dickinson,  ever  lived  in  my  service.  If, 
however,  the  young  woman  persists  in  her  assertion, 
let  her  come  and  claim  her  chaiacter /rom  me,  at  my 
house,  where  I  hope  to  be  on  Saturday.  To  this 
she  am  have  no  objection. 

1  propose  this  merely  to  assure  yon,  that  I  should 
be  happy  to  take  any  trooble  that  might  assist  yoo ; 
but  1  am  qttiie  certain^  that  unless  the  woman  in 
qaestion  oflbrs  herself  under  a  feigned  name,  she 
has  never  lived  in  my  house. 
I  am,  Madam, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Caroldii  Noaton. 

Xin. — RICHARD  carluje. 

What  a  creature  is  here  !  Miller  should  not 
have  written  to  Carlile.  The  wretched  imperti- 
nence of  the  ignorance  is  quite  characteristic  of  the 
hound.  He  says  the  word  soul  has  no  type  in 
existing  things.  And  where  is  the  type,  in  what 
he  would  call  existing  things,  of  the  words  he  uses 
— "  can,"  "  have,"  "  no,"  "  to,"  "  on,"  "  the," 
**  of,"  "  such,"  "  a,"  •*  subjecti"  "  for,"  "  as  1" 
fiat  it  is  wasting  words  to  talk  to  an  ass. 

Gilttpur  Street  Compter,  January  16, 18d-. 
Sir, — ^I  can  have  no  objection  to  (^ruse  your 
**  Manuscript  on  the  Transubstantiation  of  the. 
Soul ;"  but  I  can  say  at  onee,  that  you  must  not 
look  to  me  to  make  a  speculation  with  such  a  sub- 
,|ect ;  for  as  the  word  soul  has  no  meaning,  no  type 
in  existing  things,  I  have  to  learn  how  anything 
fODstble  can  be  said  upon  such  a  word. 
Respectfully, 

Richard  Carlilk. 
P.  S.— If  sent,  let  it  be  to  Fleet  Street. 

XIV. — BRYAN  WILLIAM  PROCTOR. 

Oen^  Barry  Cornwall ! 

Mondav  Morning,  95,  Bedford  Square. 

Mr.  Proctor  has  this  morning  received  a  letter 
fVom  Mr.  Miller,  (referring  to  a  former  letter,)  in 
which  there  appears  to  be  some  mistake.  Mr. 
Proctor  has  never  received  any  former  letter  from 
Mr.  Miller,  nor  does  he  know  to  whom  or  what  Mr. 
Miller*s  letter  relates. 

Mr.  P.  thinks  it  probable  that  it  may  have  been 
meant  for  another  person  of  his  name ;  and  if  he 
can  learn  that  there  is  sueh  a  person  in  Bedford 
Square,  he  will  forward  the  letter  to  him.  If,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Proctor  MmiAf  be  the  person  meant,(which 
he  does  not  think  likely,)  he  will  answer  Mr.  Mil- 
ler*8  letter  immediatelv,  if  Mr.  Miller  will  explain 
the  object  of  it  by  another  communication. 

XV. — THOMAS  CROVTON  CROKER. 

What  a  foiry  note !  The  Hibemianism  is  com- 
plete. Crofty  puts  no  mark  of  time  to  Us  com- 
munication, and  then  says  that  he  has  not  been  in 
Ireland  for  a  year  from  that  date. 

Sir,— I  have  no  knowledge  of  Murphy  Delany, 


about  whom  you  inquire :  nor  have  I  been  in  Ivdaad 
for  more  than  a  year  from  the  present  date. 
I  am,  sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

T.  Crofton  Croker. 
AdmiraUy, 

XVI. — JOHN   WILSON   CROKER. 

Next  to  Crofry  Croker,  the  most  important  man 
of  that  name,  the  spes  altera,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
illustrious  house  of  Lineham,  (see  Burke's  Oentry 
of  Great  Britain^)  is,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  the  late  secretary  of  the  admiralty.  We 
believe  he  was  one  of  the  commissionerB  (along 
with  Scott,  Mackintosh,  Lockhart,  and  Hallam) 
on  the  8tuart  Papers ;  but  this  was  an  old  story. 
September  24, 183-. 

Mr.  Croker  begs  leave  to  acquaint  Mr.  Baker 
that  he  has  no  recollection  whatsoever  of  Mr. 
James  Morrison,  nor  does  he  remember  ever  to 
have  employed  an  amanuensis.  Mr.  Morrison  may 
have  been  employed  in  transcribing  the  Stuart  Pa- 
pers; but  it  has  escaped  Mr.  Croker's  memory. 

XVII. THOMAS   MOORE. 

Tom  Moore  is  in  the  benignant  vein ;  he  cannot 
stand  in  the  way  even  of  an  impostor — a  class  of 
persons  for  whom  his  Dravels  qf  an  Irish  GenUe^ 
man  betray  a  great  sympathy. 

Sloperton,  January  36, 183-. 

Sir, — ^I  regret  extremely  that  there  should  have 
occurred  two  days'  deUy  in  my  answer,  but  I  un- 
luckily happened  to  be  away  from  home  when  your 
letter  arrived.  It  is  painful  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
any  one— I  was  going  to  say,  even  an  impostor^— 
obtaining  a  Kvelihood,  but  truth  compels  mc  to  add 
that  I  know  nothing  whatever  of  Murphy  Iklaney ; 
nor,  indeed,  was  ever  acquainted  with  any  one  of 
that  name,  except  a  clerk  of  my  fother's,  (John  De- 
laney,)  when  I  was  quite  a  child*  Lamenting,  I 
assure  you,  very  sincerely,  that  benevolence  like 
yours  should  be  thus  imposed  upon,  (if  the  man  be, 
as  appears  but  too  probable,  an  impostor,) 

I  am,  Sur, 

Your  obliged  and  obedient,  &c.  &c., 

Thomas  Moore. 

xtiii. john  0ib80n  locxhart. 

The  Quarterly  Review  is  brief.  One  phenome- 
non is  evident  from  his  note,  vix.,  that,  like  his 
late  amiable  co-laborateur.  Lord  Dudley,  he  talks 
to  himself;  else,  how  could  a  name  he  never  had 
heard  in  his  life,  now  for  the  first  time  presented 
to  him  on  paper,  "  sound  new  to  his  ear!" 

Sift, — ^There  must  be  some  mistake,  certainly — 
no  such  person  as  William  Roberts  was  ever  in  my 
service  for  any  oonsideiable  space  of  time,  for  the 
name  sounds  altogether  new  to  my  ear. 
Your  obedieot  servant, 

J.  G.  LOOKHART. 

94  Sussex  Place,  Jan.  34. 

XIX. WILLIAM   HOLMES. 

Strange  coincidence.  The  *'  naone  sounds  to  the 
ear"  of  William  Holmes  also,  but,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, not  strangely.  What  name  cam  be  strange 
to  the  great  nomenclator  of  the  house !  We  are 
rejoiced  to  see  our  old  friend  in  as  good  company 
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88  ever.  The  letter  to  Miller  is  franked  by  Sir  C. 
M.  Satton,  and  the  answer  is  directed  to  be  sent 
under  cover  to  the  duke.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
We  like,  too,  the  aversion  of  Holmes  to  contrib- 
uting to  the  post-office — economy  is  the  life  of  the 
half-pays ;  and  the  cautious  and  formal  manner  in 
which  he  prefixes  the  style  of  **  His  Grace*'  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  proves  that  official  habits  have 
not  left  him  with  office.  It  is  pleasant  to  perceive 
the  old  whipper^n  concludes  his  signature  with  a 
flourish  exactly  like  a  thong-whip. 

Dover,  Oct.  7, 189-. 
SiE, — ^I  have  received  your  letter  inquiring  about 
Robert  Jakes.  Though  the  name  sounds  on  my  ear 
88  a  person  I  have  known,  still  I  cannot  bring  it  to 
my  recollection  when  or  where.  If  Robert  Jukes 
will  write  to  me,  he  probably  will  be  enabled  to 
draw  my  attention  to  the  |Muticular  period  which  he 
alludes  to.  Tell  him  to  direct,  under  cavern  to  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Walmer  Castle, 
near  Deal,  where  I  shall  be  next  week. 
I  am.  Sir, 

Tour  most  obedient  servant, 

WiLLUM  HOLMIS. 


XX.- 


SAMUEL   B00ER8. 


The  vice  of  punning  appears  even  to  infect  the 
note  style  of  Sam  Rogers.  Here  in  three  lines 
we  have  the  jingle  of  **  service,"  "  service,"  and 
"servant"  The  immense  antiquity  of  Sam  is 
finely  adumbrated  in  the  indefinite  date  which  he 
assigns  to  the  possible  service  of  his  namesake  (we 
wonder  he  did  not  suspect  some  antediluvian  affili- 
ation) the  respectable  nonentity  bight  Samuel 
Wentworth — if  ever,  it  was  "  long  ago."     It  is 

quite  an  "  ancestral  voice,"  a  sound  from  the  dead. 
t 
Sir, — ^I  have  no  recollection  of  Samuel  Went- 
worth in  my  service ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  must  have 
been  long  ago.    All  my  knowledge  of  his  character 
should  otherwise  have  been  much  at  your  service. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Samuel  Rooere. 
Si.  James'  Place,  Jan.  91,  183-. 

XXI. — WILLIAM  MAonnr. 

To  our  surprise,  the  gruff  Standard-bearing 
LL.  D.  comes  most  milky  fashion  out  of  this  af- 
&ir.  The  doctor's  letter  about  the  imaginary  re- 
porter, O^Hoolahan,  is  really  a  good-natured  effu- 
sion ;  we  had  no  notion  he  would  have  taken  half 
so  much  trouble  about  any  such  animal,  real  or 
fictitious. 

Sir, — ^I  never  knew  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
O'Hoolahan.  A  great  many  Irish  persons  are  con- 
nected with  the  press,  and  perhaps  a  roan  of  that 
name  may  be  amonff  them  ;  he,  howevet*,  has  not 
fallen  in  my  way.  If  he  says  I  recommended  him 
to  your  newspaper,  there  most  be  a  mistake  some- 
where. 

Excuse  this  hasty  note  ;  I  happen  to  be  very  busy 
just  now. 

I  am,  Snr, 

Tour  roost  obedient  servant, 

William  Maoink. 

SUmdari,  Monday. 

XXII. SAMUEL   TAYLOR    COLERIDGE. 

Comroeod  us  to   Coleridge.      The  old  roan 


eloquent  is  oourteous  and  philosophioal  as  ever. 
The  unknown  person  to  whom  he  writes  is  ad- 
dressed as  ''  Dear  Sir ;"  and  a  roetapbysical  dis- 
tinction between  knowledge  and  power*  is  shadowed 
forth  at  the  end  of  the  epistle.  Had  Miller  in 
person  waited  oo  old  Coleridge,  he  would  have 
answered  his  question  in  an  essay,  in  which  the 
fundamental  principles  of  ibotmanship  wouU  iHve 
been  laid  down,  according  to  the  roost  recondite 
doctrines  of  Platonism,  delivered  in  a  flowing 
speech,  terminable  only  at  the  announcement  of 
dinner. 

Monday  Nooa,  84  Jsanny,  I89-. 
Dear  SiR,^The  note  which  has  this  moment 
reached  roe,  is  the  first  I  have. received  frooB  you; 
and  unable  to  form  the  roost  distant  eonjeeture  le- 
spectiog  either  the  person  in  whose  behalf  yon  in- 
terest yourself,  or  the  object,  I  suspect  that  your 
letter  roay  have  been  intended  for  one  or  other  or  roy 


nephews^— perhaps  Mr.  John  Coleridge,  the  barris- 
ter. No.  9,  Pond  Court,  Temple ;  or  neoir  Neboo 
Coleridge,  the  chancery  barrister.  No.  1,  Lincoln's 


Inn  Square ;  or  the  Rev.  Edward  Coleridse,  Eton. 
Be  assured  that  the  application,  had  it  both  reached 
roe  and  fallen  within  roy  knowledge  or  power^  woold 
not  have  been  neglected  by 

Tour  humble  servant, 

S.  T.  Coleridge. 
Grove,  Mghgate. 

XXIU. — ^BBNRT   HALLAM. 

What  a  thoroughly  historiographiotl  l»t  of  a 
production  is  that  which  emanated  from  the  sanw 
desk  with  The  MlddkAgee!  Good  heavens!  one 
would  think  there  was  question  about  the  pedigree 
of  the  White  or  Red  Rose.  And  then  the  eoiH 
jectural,  the  remote,  semisceptical  adumbration  of 
a  statement  touching  the  aflhirs  of  Lord  Graves ! 
Well  done,  HaHam! 

Sir,— I  ineline  to  think  that  there  roust  be  sene 
mistake  with  respect  to  the  subject  of  vour  note  to 
me,  especially  as  there  ii  another  gentleman  of  my 
name  in  the  same  street.  I  have  had  no  foottnan 
for  seven  or  eight  years,  who  can  be  the  perBoo 
whose  character  you  request  At  that  time,  a  roan 
of  the  naroe  of  Charies  (his  somaroe  I  do  not  reeirf- 
leot)  lived  with  roe,  and  went,  of  course  with  a  char- 
acter, to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter's,  ^now  St.  Asasfa :) 
he  lived,  I  think,  afterwards  with  the  late  Lord 
Graves.  But  I  suppose  he  would  hardly  refer  you  to 
roe  for  a  character,  aAer  such  a  lapse  of  time.  If  he 
is  the  person,  I  can  only  say  that  I  had  no  fault  to 
find  with  him,  that  I  now  rmnember ;  but  should 
not  know  him  by  sight  if  he  were  to  enter  the  moto. 
I  aro.  Sir, 

Tour  very  obedient  servant, 

Henry  Hallam. 

er  Winkle  Street,  Jan.  S9. 

XXnr. JOHH   WIL80M. 

We  consider  the  following  as  very  characteristic 
of  the  warm,  good-hearted  character  of  Profowor 
Wibon. 

Glooosster  Fisoe,  Edloburgh,  Sanday. 

Sir,— I  aro  asharoed  to  observe  that  your  letter 
has  been  lying  by  roe  for  so  roany  weeks  unanswered. 
I  conjectured  the  handwriting  on  the  address  to  ha 
that  of  a  oertain  scamp  that  I  had  long  ago  deter- 
mtoed  to  hold  no  correspondenoe  with,  and  therefore 
threw  the  letter  aaide ;  but  thia/ rooming  I  opened 
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h  aoeidentally.     Pny  excuse  this  Qnintentions] 
Deirleot. 

On  recurring  to  my  class-lists  for  1888-9, 1  find 
that  there  were  five  John  Smiths  that  session ;  but 
no  one  of  the  number  distinguished  himself  in  any 
creditable  way  whatever.  The  young  gentleman 
who  tefen  you  to  me  must  therefore  have  made  a 
mistake.  I  cannot  surely  have,  on  anj^  occasion, 
signified  to  him  my  approbation  of  his  intellectual 
exertions  while  attending  the  moral  philosophy  class 
here.  There  was  one  of  them,  a  John  Smith  from 
Manchester,  whom  I  distinctly  remember  as  a  dis- 
agreeable raff. 

Tour  ftithful  servant, 

JoBN  WiLaoir. 

XXy. MI88   XDGBWORTH. 

Nothing  reflects  greater  credit  on  Miller  than 
his  pertinacious  badgering  of  Maria  Edgeworth ; 
but;  to  be  sure,  the  organ  of  note-writing  was  al- 
ways pretty  well  developed  in  that  admirable  per- 
son. 

1,  North  Asdley  Street,  Jan.  91,  I83-. 
Sir, — ^Tour  letter  addressed  to  My.  Edgeworih, 
inquiring  the  character  of  a  person  of  the  naone  of 
Margaret  Riley,  came  to  me  this  morning.  No 
such  person  ever  lived  as  lady's-maid  with  any  of 
the  family  of  Edgeworth,  who  reside  at  Edgeworth's 
Town,  in  Ireland.  For  anything  I  can  tell  to 
the  contrary*  she  may  have  Uved  with  some  other 
Ihmil^  of  the  name  of  Edgeworth ;  but  before  this 
idea  is  suffgesied  to  her,  it  might  be  well  to  ascer- 
tain wheUier  she  asserts  that  she  lived  with  the 
Edgeworths  of  Edgeworth 's  Town ;  by  which  means' 
yon  may  judge  of  her  troth. 
I  am.  Sir, 

Tour  humble  servant, 

Maru  Edgeworth. 

But  the  second  effusion  of  our  fair  friend  beats 
all  print.  Only  think  of  anybody  that  had  any- 
thing dse  to  do  scribbling  all  this  worrying  non- 
sense about  Mrs.,  and  Miss,  and  Margaret,  and 
Harriet,  (to  the  curliness  of  whose  hair  in  those 
dajTs  we  can  bear  unqualified  testimony ;)  and  then 
the  simple  and  satisfiictory  method  of  solving  the 
whole  vexaia  qtuuHo,  which  at  ia$i  suggests  itself 
to  the  indefiktigable  paper-crosser,  in  paragraph  the 
antepenultimate !  Let  her  eome  to  be  inspected ! 
To  be  sure  she  would. 

1,  North  Audley  Street,  Monday. 
Madam, — ^I  am  the  person  whom  Margaret  Riley 
describes  as  the  *'  Mrs.  Edgeworth  the  Authoress." 
But  her  calling  me  Afn.  Edgeworth  leads  me  to 
doubt  her  knowing  me ;  bemse,  thoogh  I  have 
been  old  enough  these  twenty  years  past  to  have 
assumed  the  title  of  Mrs.,  it  has  so  happened  that  I 
have  always,  in  my  own  family  and  in  society,  been 
called  Miss  Edgeworth — perhaps  from  the  raibit  of 
being  known  best  by  that  appellation  as  an  aothor- 

If  I  reooUeet  riirhtly,  Mr.  Miller,  in  his  note  to 
me,  (which  I  have  sent  to  my  fiimily  at  EIdgeworth*s 
Toum,  and  therefore  cannot  refer  to  it,)  said  that 
this  Margaret  RUey  lived  toith  Mrs.  E.  in  Ireland, 
That,  I  am  almost  certain,  is  false ;  but  Mrs. 
Edgeworth  *s  answer  to  my  letter  will  decide  that 
matter. 

Upon  ransacking  my  memory,  I  recollect  having 
had,  eight  years  ago,  when  1  was  in  London,  a 
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waiting-maid  of  the  Christian  name  of  Bfoigaret ; 
her  surname  I  cannot  remember,  but  I  am  certain  it 
was  not  Kelly,  or  any  Irish  name.  She  was  English 
— was  highly  recommended  to  me  by  Mrs.  Marcet, 
(now  at  Ueneva ;)  and  this  Margaret  was  an  excel- 
lent lady's-maid,  in  every  respect — an  accomplisbed 
dress-mAker,  I  can  answer  ror  it,  having  haa  occa- 
sion to  trf  her  powers,  as  I  then  went  oat  a  great 
deal,  having  then  two  young  sisters  with  me. 

Margaret — ^whatever  her  name  may  be — ^must,  if 
she  ever  lived  with  me,  recollect  these  two  younff 
ladies ;  and  must  also  recollect  where  I  lived.  I 
lived  in  Holies  street :  the  eldest  of  the  young  ladies 
named  Fanny,  the  youngest  Harriet.  She  could 
not  also  fail  to  recollect  that  Miss  Harriet  had  early 
hahr,  worn  as  a  crop-^  peculiarity  in  her  appear- 
ance which  none  who  have  seen  her  ooold  forget ; 
and  a  stiU  greater  pecnliarity  would  probably  be  re- 
membered by  a  lady's-maid  and  dress-maker,  that 
she  was,  as  our  Margaret  one  day  said  to  me,  tho 
most  indifferent  about  dress  of  any  young  lady  she 
had  ever  seen — **  Ma'am !  Miss  Harriet  was  so  good 
to  look  at  the  dress  I  finished  for  her,  and  said  it 
was  pretty."  She  cannot  forget  having  said  this 
to  me,  If  she  be  the  Mar^ret  who  lived  with  mo. 

Another  circumstance  m  the  words  you  quote  of 
her  makes  me  doubt  it.  She  says  that  the  Mrs. 
Edgeworth  the  authoress  was  one  of  the  members 
of  the  ftimily  she  lived  vrith.  Now  I  was  at  th« 
time  I  speak  of  in  London,  keeping  house  for  my* 
self;  I  was  her  mistress,  gave  her  all  her  orders, 
and  paid  her  her  wages ;  so  that  she  would  not  nat- 
wroih  speak  of  me  as  oite  of  the  members  ef  the 
ftminr,  but  as  specially  her  mistress. 

When  she  left  me,  I  gave  our  Margaret  an  ex- 
cellent written  character,  which  she  deserved,  else 
I  should  not  have  ^ven  it ;  for  I  am  particulariy 
exact  and  conscienuous  as  to  the  character  I  give 
servants,  thinking  it  as  wrong  to  give  a  false  char- 
acter as  it  would  be  to  forge  a  bank-note. , 

The  character  I  gave  Margaret  procured  her, 
before  I  quitted  town,  (in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
afVer  I  parted  with  her^  a  good  place  with  Mm. 
Knox,  (the  Hon.  Mrs.  Knox,  wife  of  a  son  of  Lord 
Northlands,  and  daughter  of  the  late  primate  of 
Ireland,  Stuart.) 

It  seems  to  me  odd  that  this  person  cannot  pr»- 
duoe  either  my  written  character,  or  any  character 
from  Mrs.  Knox,  if  she  ha  the  person  who  lived 
with  me. 

But,  to  settle  the  matter  at  once,  she  may  come, 
if  you  wish,  to  North  Audley  street.  No.  1,  and  I 
will  see  her,  and  ssy  whether  she  is  or  is  not  the 
person  who  lived  with  me. 

I  am  now  with  one  of  my  sisters,  who  was  with 
me  when  I  was  last  in  London,  and  she  cannot  fiul 
to  recollect  our  Margaret. 

I  can  give  no  further  information,  and  hope  what 
I  have  now  said  may  be  satisfactory. 
I  am.  Madam, 

Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

Maria  Edgeworth. 

xxn. — WASHiNOTOir  iRvnio. 

Here  is  one  which  we  like.  '*  I  have  resided 
almost  entirely  on  the  continent,"  says  GeoAj 
Crayon,  "  and  have  had  none  hni  foreign  servants." 
The  affinity  of  blood  and  language  speaks  out  in 
the  word.  Since  the  treaty  of  1783,  Americans 
of  the  United  States  are  as  foreign  to  us  as  French- 
men or  Spaniards — technically,  but  not  truly. 

James  Chinnock,  for  anyUiing  Washington  Ir- 
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ving  ooold  have  known,  might  hafe  been  a  New 
Yorker  or  a  Kentucky  man.  He  might  hate  been 
a  white  help,  or  a  regular  nigger  (torn  the  land  of 
Uberty,  as  well  as  a  native  of  the  "  old  country  ;" 
but  his  name  was  not  Jacques  or  Diego :  it  was 
James — ^Jem.  And  let  the  govemmeot  of  the 
States  be  what  it  pleases,  that  name  cannot  be/ar> 
eign  to  the  ear  of  Washington  Irving. 

Edgebattoo,  Birmingham, 

January  27,  183-. 
Sir,— I  have  just  received  your  note  inquiring 
respecting  a  man-servant  named  James  Chinnock : 
no  such  person  has  ever  been  in  my  service.  In 
fact,  for  the  last  ten  years  I  have  resided  almost  en* 
tirely  on  the  continent,  until  within  the  last  eighteen 
montlis,  and  haTe  had  none  but  foreign  servants. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

Washinotom  Ievino. 

XXTII. JAMES   BOOO. 

We  Tenture  to  say  that  the  ensuing  reflects 
honor  on  the  Ettrick  Shepherd.  We  are  exactly 
of  his  opinion  as  to  JIunkies — they  are  all  monsters, 
and  most  of  them  thieves  too ;  and  lasses  are  much 
more  useful,  as  well  as  agreeable  animals  "  about 
the  house." 

Altrive,  Yarrow,  Jannary  8, 189-. 
Sir, — The  Philip  Muir  that  has  written  alx>ut  my 
giving  him  a  character  must  be  an  imnostor.    I 
never  kept  a  footman,  nor  never  will.    If  x  could  af- 
ford fifty  seivants,  they  should  all  be  lasses. 
^        Yours  respectfully, 

Jam£8  Hooo. 

XXnil. WALTER   SCOTT. 

There  is  only  one  autograph  among  all  this 
batch  that  betrays  the  slightest  shadow  of  anything 
like  annoyance,  and  that,  tnirabiU  dktu  !  is  the  note 
addressed  to  our  friend  Miller  by  the  best-natured 
great  man  of  onr  age,  or  perhaps  of  any  age — Sir 
Walter  Scott.  But  the  date  explains  all.  Alas, 
alas!  the  good  Sir  Waher  had  had  at  least  one 
visitation  of  the  mortal  malady  before  he  was 
honored  with  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Mfller. 

We  are  rather  surprised,  by  the  by,  that  Sir 
Walter  Scott  should  hsTe  said  no  person  of  the 
name  of  Campbell  was  ever  servant  to  him.  What 
we  should  like  to  be  told,  was  old  Elshie  Campbell, 
mUas  '^Alexander  Campbell,  Esquire,*^  the  editor 
of  Albyn*s  Anthology  f  Did  he  never  actually 
clean  Sir  Walter's  boots !  We  are  sure  he  fulfilled 
many  baser  duties  in  that  quarter. 

Sir, — I  regret  that  my  name  has  been  used  to 
mislead  your  benevolence ;  I  know  no  such  person 
as  Duncan  Campbell,  nor  was  a  man  of  Uie  name  of 
Campbell  ever  servant  to  me. 

The  fellow  who  imposed  upon  yon  deserves  pun- 
ftriimeat,  and,  for  the  sake  of  others,  I  b(^  yoa  will 
tee  it  inflioled. 

I  aUf  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

Walter  Scott. 
Ahbolsford,  Mdrose,  31  January,  1831. 
I  reoeived  yours  of  the  18th  this  day. 


XXIX. ^LORD   XLDON. 

What  name  can  be  placed  in  contact  with  that 
of  Scott,  the  glory  of  our  literature,  so  fitly  as  that 
of  Scott,  the  glory  of  our  law !  It  was  hardly  fair 
for  Miller  to  hoax  Lord  E3don.  His  lordship  will 
not  pledge  himself  for  the  exactness  of  his  recol- 
lections, and  sets  about  in  quest  of  other  evidence. 
This  failing,  he  calls  for  further  papers,  when  he 
promises  to  proceed  with  the  case.  A  delay  has 
already  occurred,  it  will  be  seen,  in  the  first  step 
of  the  proceedings.  The  iteration  of  the  phrase 
*'  person"  is  quite  in  the  style  legal. 

October  10, 183-. 
Sir, — I  did  not  receive  your  letter  of  the  5th  till 
last  night, at  this  place.  I  cannot  reco/Zetf  that  any 
such  perBon  as  you  mention  was  employed  by  me 
as  that  person  states,  or  in  any  other  manner ;  nor 
can  I  find  that  any  person  now  in  my  &mily  reo(^ 
lects  any  such  person.  If  he  dan  state  any  partio- 
ulars  that  ma^  bring  back  circumstances  to  my 
recollection  which  have  now  escaped  it,  I  shall  be 
ready  to  answer  any  further  inquiries. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Eldon. 
EncomU^  near  Corfs  Castle,  Dorsot. 

XXX. THSODORK   EDWARD    BOOK. 

Greater  men  than  Theodore  Hook  there  may  be 
on  the  list  of  Miller's  victims,  but  we  fearlcmly 
state  our  belief,  that  the  clev^!est  of  the  whole  set 
was  resident,  in  January,  1830,  at  No.  6,  Cleveland 
Row,  and  decamped  ^frorn  that  region  to  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  those  two  venerable  persons. 
Bishop  Blomfield  and  Billy  Hohnes,  among  the 
Shades  of  Fulham,  the  moment  that  certain  "  un- 
toward coming  events'*  cast  their  shadows  before 
tory  eyes,  about  the  autumn  of  the  same  ever^to- 
be-spit-upon  year.  The  whole  correspondence 
furnishes  nothing  so  petfect  as  that  whidi  we  now 
submit. 

Cleveland  Row,  Friday,  Jao.  fit,  1830. 
Sir, — ^In  reply  to  your  note  of  yesterday,  I  have 
only  to  say,  that  no  person  of  the  name  of  Charles 
Howard  ever  lived  m  my  servlee  ia  any  capacity 
whatever. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Theodore  £.  Hook. 

Let  onr  list,  then,  like  that  of  the  kings  of  Cor- 
sica, dose  with  the  name  of  Theodore.  No  better 
finale  conld  be  imagined.  To  those  who  may  be 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  Rev.  George  Miller  was 
nothing  but  a  shadow,  like  Jedidiah  Cleiehbotham 
or  Dr.  Dryasdust,  and  feel  a  sort  of  conviction  that 
this  hoax  was  perpetrated  by  living  people  of  flesh 
and  blood  under  the  vizard  of  his  reverence — to 
them  we  allow  the  praise  oi  a  certain  sagacity. 
But  to  them  also  we  have  to  say,  that  those  afore- 
said persons  of  flesh  and  blood,  whosoever  they 
may  be,  have  not  given  the  papers  to  us ;  and  th«t 
we  rather  imagine  the  appearance  of  this  series 
may  be  as  much  matter  of  annoyance  to  them,  as 
of  wonder  to  their  correspondents.  This  we  avouch 
on  the  honor  €i  Oliver  Yorkc. 
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From  Chunbtn'  JowmL 
THB  OLD  MAID  FBOM  PRINCIPLE. 
**  Let  him  deny  himself.'* 

*'  Cousin  Luct,  when  will  yon  tell  me  why  yon 
are  not  married  t  Too  often  promiaed  to  tell  me  when 
I  waa  a  little  older.  I  am  now  nearly  aixteen :  is 
not  that  old  enough  V 

"  Yes,  love,"  replied  the  mild-eyed  Conain 
Locy ;  "  you  are,  I  think,  old  enough,  and  thought- 
ful enough,  to  apply  my  tale  to  useful  purpose ; 
80  I  will  defer  it  no  longer.  Let  us  go  to  my 
favorite  seat  under  the  fir-trees,  and  we  can  then 
watch  the  aun  set,  while  yon  listen  to  the  old  maid*8 
prosy  story.  Come,  the  shadowa  are  stretching 
nearly  across  the  lawn,  and  I  have  the  history  of 
a  life  to  relate." 

The  fir-trees  crowned  the  brow  of  a  gentle 
western  declirity,  along  which  ran  the  miniature 
moat  and  palisades  which  formed  the  boundary  of  the 
pleasant  gaiden.  The  slope  below  was  rich  with 
waving  com,  mellowing  in  the  breath  of  a  warm 
July.  Further  still,  the  "  hedge-row  ehns"  were 
here  gathered  into  majestic  groups,  and  there 
stretched  away  in  long  irregular  fines,  enclosing 
fields  of  every  hue,  presented  by  a  rich  country  in 
high  cultivation.  There  was  the  bright  tender 
green  where  the  young  grass  was  springing  up 
after  the  hay  harvest,  the  duskier  shade  of  the 
pastures,  the  yellow  barley,  the  feathery  oats,  and 
the  sombre  bean-field,  all  studded  here  and  there 
with  patches  of  the  brilliant  scarlet  poppy.  Bound- 
ing the  prospect  on  the  right  might  be  seen  a  por- 
tion of  the  piu^-like  meadow  belonging  to  the  house, 
dotted  with  enormous  oaks  and  beeches ;  while  on 
the  extreme  led  lay  a  wide  extent  of  moorland, 
glowing  with  flowering  gorse  and  heath  flowers. 
The  rich  landscape  swept  away,  diversified  by  an 
oocadonal  village  spire,  a  mass  of  darker  wood,  the 
picturesque  gable  of  some  old  farmhouse,  or  the 
sflvery  windings  of  a  small  river,  and  vms  termi- 
nated by  a  chain  of  lofty  hills,  towards  whidi  the 
sun  was  just  sinking  in  a  blaze  of  golden  and  crim- 
son Hght.  The  "  smell  of  dairy  farms*'  mingled 
with  Uie  thousand  luscions  perfumes,  that  bang 
about  the  air  of  a  summer  evening  ;  and  the  ear 
was  soothed  by  the  cooing  of  the  wood  pigeons, 
the  tinkling  (k  sheep-bells  from  the  heath,  the 
evening  song  of  the  blackbird,  and  the  ceaseless 
murmur  of  a  hidden  brook.  A  rustic  bench  of 
unbarked  wood  extended  beneath  the  ancient  fbs, 
and  on  this  Cousin  Lucy  and  her  youthful  auditor 
sat  for  a  while,  watching  in  sOence  the  sun^ 
changes  of  the  gorgeous  landscape. 

Now  Cousin  I^cy  was  by  no  means  the  vener- 
able personage  she  seemed  to  think  herself.  She 
was  not  forty,  and  looked  considerably  younger ; 
her  complexion  v^as  pale  and  clear ;  her  figure 
alight  and  graceful ;  and  although  the  usual  ex- 
pression of  her  face,  and  her  fine  fuU  eyes,  was 
thoughtful  almost  to  sadness,  a  sweet  bright  smile 
was  ever  ready  to  light  them  up  as  she  witnessed 
the  enjoyment  of  those  around  her. 

"  There  is  no  romance  in  my  nanative,"  she 


began,  after  a  pause,  *'  so  yon  must  not  expeel 
any  stirring  incidents,  flitting  ghosts,  or  mysterions 
waminga.  I  have  had  my  trials,  it  is  true ;  butl 
have  the  satisfiiction  of  knowing  that  my  life  has 
been  much  more  useful,  and  far  happier,  than  it 
would  have  been  had  1  not  borne  Uiern  with  a 
patient  spirit." 

"  W^,"  exclaimed  Margaret,  "  it  is  a  comfort 
to  know  at  the  beginning  that,  whatever  troubles 
and  miseries  you  describe,  it  will  all  end  happily  at 
last." 

*'  Not  according  to  the  sense  you  generally  give 
to  those  words,  my  wilding,"  responded  her  cousin, 
caressing  the  young  girl's  redundant  tresses; 
*'  since  that  implies  that  the  lovers  are  married, 
and  live  happily  all  the  rest  of  their  lives.  My 
story,  remember,  is  an  answer  to  the  question, 
Why  am  I  an  old  maid!" 

•*  Yet  you  seem  happy !" 

'*  Nay,  I  know  not  seems  :  I  am  happy ;  and 
there  is  no  happiness  equal  to  that  whidi  b  inspired 
by  the  consciousness  of  having  acted  rightly.  But 
your  question  remind  me  that  I  must  begin  my 
story,  or  night  will  overtake  us  before  it  is  ended. 
You  must  know  that  my  mother  died  when  I  was 
quite  an  infant.  She  had  had  many  children,  but 
of  the  whole  number,  only  the  eldest  and  the 
youngest  grew  up  to  wonumhood.  Now  pray 
observe  how  many  circumstances,  arising  chiefly 
fiom  ignorance,  conspired  to  bring  my  poor  mother 
to  her  grave  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven.  She  was 
naturally  delicate,  and  this  delicacy  was  increased 
by  a  boardmg-school  education,  where  the  confined, 
polluted  air,  the  want  of  exercise,  the  tight  stiff 
stays,  and  the  unceasing  mental  exertion,  completed 
the  destruetion  of  the  little  vigor  she  once  possessed. 
Nevertheless,  like  a  forced  flower,  ahe  flourished 
precociously  for  a  time.  At  sixteen,  die  was  a 
woman  in  appearance  and  manners ;  and  she  had 
only  left  school  a  few  months,  when  she  married 
a  man  as  ignorant  aa  herself  of  the  grave  error  they 
were  committing.  Within  a  year,  she  gave  birth 
to  a  daughter.  Six  years  more  passed  away,  each 
being  marked  by  the  birth  of  a  child.  I  was  the 
last,  and,  vrith  the  exception  of  my  eldest  sister, 
the  only  one  who  survived  the  age  of  eighteen. 
An  the  othera  sunk  under  some  form  of  consump- 
tion, that  fell  diaease  to  which  my  mother  had  a 
strong  constitutional  bias.  Shortly  after  my  birth, 
ahe,  too,  ahowed  s3rmptoms  of  this  disorder,  and 
in  a  few  months  she  was  laid  beaide  her  children." 

"  Ah,  then,  I  see  why  you  wouM  not  marry : 
you  feared  that  all  yaw  children  might  die  of  con- 
sumption t" 

''Exactly.  But  I  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to 
learn  my  danger  at  your  early  years.  In  my 
young  daya,  such  subjects  as  physiology,  or  any- 
thing renting  to  it,  were  scouted,  even  by  those 
who  professed  liberality,  as  quite  unnecessary,  if 
not  improper,  in  female  education.  And  so,  for 
the  want  of  the  merest  elementary  knowledge  of 
these  important  scienoes,  mothers,  with  the  best 
intentions,  bound  up  their  daughters'  figures  in 
unyielding  web  and  whalebone,  cc^ressed  thehr 
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longs,  distorted  their  spkies,  impeded  the  aetion  ci 
their  hearts,  shut  them  safely  op  from  the  free 
breath  of  nature,  taught  them  assidaously  erery 
fashionable  aocompIiBhment  and  every  artificial 
grace,  but  would  have  tinted  at  the  Tulgarity  of  a 
morning  run  over  a  breezy  hill,  liad  common  sense 
ventured  to  propose  such  a  remedy  for  the  poor 
creatures'  pallid  cheeks  and  wasting  forms.  And 
as  for  reflecting  on  the  effect  this  false  system  must 
have  on  their  children's  children,  that  of  course 
they  never  did.  Women  did  not  often  reflect  at 
that  time,  except  upon  the  characters  of  their 
neighbors.  It  has  ofVen  struck  me  as  a  singular 
anomaly,  that  we  calculate  the  extent  of  land  or 
the  amount  of  money  we  shall  bequeath  to  oar 
oi&pring,  but  never  bestow  a  thought  on  the  hetUth 
they  will  inherit  fiom  us ! 

"  Well,  ignorance  of  such  matters  was  prevalent 
when  my  sister,  then  about  eighteen,  married  a 
young  man  of  good  family,  but  no  wiser  than  hei^ 
self.  My  father  rejoiced  at  the  unexceptionable 
match,  and  pleased  himself  with  flattering  visions 
of  her  future  wel&re.  In  short,  everything  seemed 
to  me  to  smile  upon  their  union,  until  one  evening  I 
happened  to  overhear  a  conversation  that  made  a 
strong  impression  upon  me,  though  I  did  not  under- 
stand it  till  some  years  after.  Our  medical  friend, 
Dr.  Winter,  who  had  been  on  the  continent  for 
several  months,  and  had  only  heard  of  my  sister's 
marriage  on  the  day  of  his  return,  was  chatting 
with  Miss  Rumball,  the  clergyman's  sister  and 
another  lady — the  wedding  of  course  being  the 
staple  of  their  discourse. 

" '  It  is  a  great  pity,'  said  the  doctor  with  a  deep 
sigh  ;  '  her  mother  died  of  consumption,  and  I  on-' 
derstand  that  his  &mily  is  not  free  from  the  same 
malady.  They  ought  on  no  account  to  have  mar- 
ried.    The  children  will  pay  the  penalty.' 

'*  'But  there  may  not  be  any,  you  know,  doctor,' 
interposed  one  of  the  ladies,  (not  Miss  Rumball,  for 
she,  I  remember,  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  point 
of  her  toe,  and  looked  excessively  shocked ;)  '  there 
are  many  happy  marriages  without  children.' 

"  Bliss  Rumball  here  cast  a  horrified  glance  first 
at  me  and  then  at  them.  Mrs.  Bland  stopped 
short;  the  doctor  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
walked  away.  I  could  not  imagine  why  Miss 
Rumball  had  checked  them,  as  if  they  were  saying 
something  which  it  was  improper  for  me  to  hear ; 
so  I  stood  behind  the  window-curtain,  (not  very 
ereditable,  you  will  say ;  and  I  hope  you  will  not 
suspect  I  should  do  so  nm^,)  that  I  might  hear  the 
remarks  of  the  two  ladies  when  the  doctor  was 
gone. 

*' '  Singular  man !'  said  Mrs.  Bland,  who  was  a 
warm-hearted,  weak-headed  matron;  'now,  for 
my  part,  I  can  see  no  possible  objection  to  the 
match ;  there  are  youth,  wealth,  and  beauty  on 
both  sides.' 

'* '  Oh,  I  've  no  patience !'  exclaimed  Miss  Rum- 
ball, indignantly  whisking  the  crumbs  off  her  black 
silk  dress ;  '  it  is  dreadful,  it  is  dis-gust-ing,  to 
hear  human  beings  with  immortal  souls  talked  of 
in  that  way ! — actually  brought  down  to  the  levd 


of  the  brutes  that  perish  !  Dr.  Winter  ought  to 
have  been  a  horse-deUer,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
and  then  he  'd  have  been  in  lus  proper  element. 
One  would  really  think,  to  hear  him  talk,  that  there 
were  different  kinds  of  human  beings,  just  as  theie 
are  of  cattle  and  such  things.' 

<«' Why,  I 've  heard  him  say ,' replied  Mrs.  Bland, 
'  that  if  we  took  half  as  much  care  to  improve  our 
own  race  as  we  do  to  improve  our  horses  and 
sheep,  the  doctors  would  be  obliged  to  turn  fiom- 
eis.' 

"  'Pray,  my  dear  fnend,  don't  repeat-such  things 
to  me.     The  man  is  low.' 

'* '  He  is  rather  indelicate  sometimes,'  said  the 
other,  uri>aiiely  siding  with  indignant  virtue ;  '  but 
then  he 's  such  a  dever  creature,  one  must  make 
allowances  fbr  his  odd  little  ways.' 

"'Oh,  clever!  I've  no  patience!'  exdaimed 
Miss  Rumball. 

"  For  many  an  hour  afterwudi  did  I  pm^e  my 
little  brain  to  make  out  what  they  bad  been  talkmg 
about;  but,  as  I  said  before,  the  inteipretatioB 
came  at  last.  Six  years  passed  away.  My  dear 
sLster  was  Uessed>  as  we  thought  it,  with  ^mit 
sweet  children — ^little  fairies,  like  living  lilies  and 
roses;  but  her  own  health  was  delicate.  Bnt 
suddenly  my  whole  attention  was  engrossed  by  a 
new  object;  and  the  consequences,  a  new  and 
powerful  feeling.  This  object  was  a  cousin,  a 
nephew  of  my  mother.  He  was  about  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  intellectaal,  accomplished — in  short, 
a  perfect  gentleman.  He  was  the  only  survivor 
of  a  large  family,  and  had  Hved  from  infancy  vrith 
.his  widowed  mother  in  the  mildest  regions  of  Italy. 
Important  business  at  length  compiled  them  to 
oome  to  England,  and  it  was  then  that  Henry 
Groring  paid  his  first  visit  to  our  quiet  home. 

"  I  sometimes  smile,  and  sometimes  weep,  bat 
ofiener  both  together,  when  I  think  how  very  happy 
I  was  for  two  months  after  his  arrival.  Eiw&rj 
object  seemed  to  glow  with  radiant  colors;  the 
perfume  of  the  commonest  flowers  became  intoxicat- 
ing ;  all  the  sounds  and  sights  of  nature  spoke  a 
new  and  delightful  language.  Music  was--^h,  I 
must  not  attempt  to  describe  what  masie  was !  JL 
strain  that  was  famOiar  then,  and  is  mixed  up,  as  h 
were,  with  the  dream-like  recollections  of  thai 
delightful  tune,  will  sometimes  return,  and  wander 
through  my  brain  for  days  and  nights  together,  and 
dien  I  sadly  live  over  again  my  former  happiness. 
But  that  is  enough.  One  day  you  will  know  by 
experience  how  delightfully  such  moons  as  these 
roll  by. 

"  As  yet,  no  word  had  been  s^d  of  our  attach- 
ment. We  had  looked  into  each  other's  eyes,  and 
read  our  souls  there ;  and  we  might  have  gone  on 
in  the  same  way  for  two  months  more,  had  not 
Henry  been  summoned  to  London  upon  the  busi- 
ness that  had  brought  him  from  Italy.  This  drew 
matters  to  a  crisis.  It  was  just  such  a  lovely  even- 
ing as  this  when  he  first  spoke  to  me  of  his 
attadiment.  It  was  agreed  between  us  that  be 
should  speak  to  my  fkther  the  next  morning.  He 
did  so ;  and  all  seemed  propitious  t^  our  wtsbee. 
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fbr  my  ftther  gave  a  oofdial  eonaent.  Another 
day  of  bliaa,  almost  too  inteoae  for  enduranoey  and 
then  came  my  first  sorrow — the  d^mrture  of  my 
lofer  for  one  whole  wearisome  week.  Well  might 
Moore  sing — 

*  There's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life  as  love's 
young  dream!' 

The  first-love  of  a  girl  who  knows  that  she  loves 
worthily — the  sacred  halo  which  her  pure  thoughts 
oast  areund  her  ardent  feelings — all  make  of  that 
epoch  in  life  a  veritable  foretaste  of  heaven. 

"  My  approaching  marriage  soon  became  the 
talk  of  the  little  town.  Everybody  said  what  a 
good  match  it  v^as.  Miss  Rumball  was  quite 
oracular  on  the  subject;  bat  Dr.  Winter  called 
npon  my  father,  with  a  book  under  his  arm,  and 
after  being  closeted  with  him  lor  nearly  two  hours, 
went  away,  leaving  the  book  behind  him.  I  met 
him  in  thQ  hall :  he  stopped,  looked  earnestly  at 
me  for  a  moment ;  then  his  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
and  he  passed  on  without  speaking.  I  felt  as  if 
under  the  infiuenee  of  a  coming  nightmare.  I 
oould  do  nothing  but  wander  about  the  house  and 
gardens,  visiting  again  and  again  the  spots  that 
were  rendered  sacred  by  some  association  with  my 
beloved  Henry;  and  cherishing  but  one  definite 
idea  throughout  all  the  chaos  of  my  feelings,  and 
that  was,  a  firm  resolve  that  no  power  on  earth 
should  prevent  my  fulfiUing  the  promise  I  had 
given  him. 

'*  My  fiither  remained  in  his  study  the  whole 
day.  The  meals  passed  away  without  his  appear- 
ing ;  and  as  I  crept  up  stairs  to  bed,  I  saw,  by  a 
ray  of  light  streaming  through  the  keyhole,  that  he 
was  still  watching.  The  vague  sense  of  approach- 
ing evil  still  hung  over  roe ;  and  as  I  laid  my 
aching  head  upoo  my  pillow,  the  words  which  I 
had  heard  Dr.  Winter  utter  respecting  my  sister's 
marriage  rushed  upon  my  memory,  giving  to  this 
foreboding  a  shape  of  fiirmless  yet  ghastly  terrors. 
My  dream  of  haj^iness  was  at  an  end ! 

*'  You  may  imagine  I  did  not  sleep  much  that 
night.  •  In  the  morning,  I  hastened  down,  anxious 
to  see  my  father.  He  was  in  the  break&st  room, 
and  a  glance  at  his  soiled  dress  and  disordered 
hair  showed  that  he  had  been  up  all  night.  I  even 
thought  I  could  detect  the  traces  of  tears  on  his 
pale  and  haggatd  cheeks.  He  looked  at  me  as  I 
entered,  and  then  turned  away  with  an  expression 
or  keen  suffering  on  his  hoe.  In  the  midst  of  my 
agitation,  that  look  made  me  think  of  Jephtha  and 
his  daughter.  He  was  evidently  striving  to  arrange 
his  virords  and  ideas  to  open  some  painful  subject, 
when  it  occurred  to  me  that,  by  speaking  first,  on 
the  clue  of  my  suspicions,  I  might  spare  him  the 
agony  of  plunging  a  dagger  into  his  poor  child's 
happy  heart,  and  rudely  destroying  all  her  air-built 
castles. 

''  It  is  now  twenty  yean  since  this  happened ; 
but  I  remember  the  whole  scene  as  vividly  as 
though  it  had  taken  place  but  yesterday.  I  hung 
upon  my  father's  neck,  and  said  in  as  firm  a  voice 
as  I  oould  command,  '  Father,  I  am  prepared  to 


bear  anything  you  may  have  to  tell  me,  even  though 
it  were  that  I  must  break  my  engagement  with 
Henry  Goring — provided,'  I  added,  'that  I  am 
convinced  it  is  a  duty.' 

"  *  Thank  God !'  he  exdaimed,  clasping  me  to 
his  heart ;  '  and  thank  you  too,  my  beloved  child, 
for  sparing  me  the  trial  I  so  much  dreaded.  I 
could  not  have  hoped  for  this  fortitude  in  one  so 
young.  My  poor  Lucy  !'  and  as  he  said  this  he 
held  back  my  face  to  look  at  me,  Mt  is  a  severe 
trial  for  you,  and  one  that  ought  not  to  have  been 
imposed  upon  you;  but  how  could  I  teach  yon 
that  which  I  knew  not  myself?  Read  this  book 
carefully.  Had  I  been  acquainted  with  it  before 
I  married,  I  should  have  avoided  committing  two 
grievous  errors.  Your  noble  conduct  gives  roe  the 
assurance  that  you  -wiil  help  roe  to  prevent  another. 
May  Grod  in  heaven  bless  uid  reward  you !'  And 
so  we  parted  at  the  untouched  breakfast  table. 

*'  With  a  despairing  calmness  I  shut  myself  up 
with  that  terrible  volume,  whose  pagee  seemed  to 
be  inscribed  with  my  death-warrant.  For  awhile 
I  felt  prompted  to  blind  myself  to  its  waroings,  and 
rush  madly  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  brief  summer-day 
of  happiness.  But  calmer  reason,  and  my  father's 
solemn  words,  prevailed,  and  1  sat  down  to  its 
perusal.  You  diall  read  that  book  yourself  one  of 
these  days :  it  is  sufficient  for  me  now  to  tell  yoa 
that  it  explains  the  laws  governing  the  transmission 
of  quatities,  mental  and  bodily,  from  parent  to 
child ;  the  immense  amount  of  suffering  and  disease 
with  which  the  world  is  filled  in  consequence  of 
the  frequent  disregard  of  these  laws ;  and  how 
fearfully  the  sins  of  those  who  marry  with  a  strong 
taint  of  hereditary  disease  are  visited  upon  their 
children,  even  to  tha  third  and  fourth  generation. 
I  now  understood  Miss  Rumball's  outcry  against 
Dr.  Winter's  indelicacy.  She  was  a  good  sort  o 
person,  but  too  narrow-minded  to  perceive  that 
prudery  is  in  general  far  more  indelicate  than  phi- 
losophy. 

'*  Well,  love,  I  must  not  now  stand  shivering  on 
the  brink  of  resolution,  as  I  did  when  the  light  of 
that  calmly-reasoned  book  was  clearing  away  the 
mists  which  had  made  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death  look  like  a  paradise.  As  I  read  on,  I  saw 
cleariy  the  position  in  which  I  was  placed.  The 
very  affection,  so  ardent,  so  buoyant  in  its  youth- 
ful energy,  which  I  bore  to  my  lover,  was  enlisted 
to  oppose  my  marriage  with  him ;  for  what  true 
love  would  doom  its  object  to  tl^e  misery  of  seeing 
all  his  dearest  ones  sinking  into  an  early  tomb ! 
Such  at  least  was  not  my  love ;  and  seeing  my 
path  of  duty  thus  strongly  marked  out  before  me, 
I  resolved  unflinchingly  to  follow  it  But  there 
vFss  something  more  to  be  done.  He,  too,  was 
deeply  tainted  with  the  same  fell  disease,  and  must 
theiefore  be  convinced  that  marriage  was  forbidden 
to  him.  My  own  grief  was  nearly  forgotten  when 
I  thon^t  of  this.  Could  I  have  borne  the  burden 
alone,  it  would  have  been  comparatively  light ;  but 
he  must  share  it,  and  that  indeed  was  bitter.  To 
teach  him  to  love  roe  as  a  friend — to  behold  him 
happfly  married  to  some  one  who  roight  marry — to 
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traiD  up  his  ehUdien,  and  rejoice  ofer  their  health 
and  beaaty— this  would  have  been  to  me  a  dear 
delight ;  but,  alas !  the  ban  was  upon  him  likewise, 
and  bound  us  both  in  the  same  dreary  fate.  All 
that  was  left  me,  as  I  now  thought,  was  sternly  to 
pluck  out  every  hope  of  happmess  from  both  our 
hearts,  and  make  the  best  preparation  for  the 
early  grave  that  yawned  at  o«tr  feet. 

"  I  could  fin  a  volume  with  the  thoughts  and 
emotions  that  passed  through  my  mind  during  those 
few  hours,  but  such  a  recital  would  be  useless. 
It  is  enough,  that  when  the  sharp  conflict  was  over, 
and  my  resolution  firmly  bent  to  perform  the  hard 
task  assigned  to  me,  I  felt  a  degree  of  tranquil 
composure  that  surprised  myself,  and  which  arose 
from  a  lofty  faith  that  so  great  a  sacrifice  to  truth 
and  justice  would  not  be  made  in  vain. 

*'  I  went  into  my  father's  study,  to  concert  with 
him  the  best  means  of  breaking  the  subject  to 
Henry.  He  was  dreadfully  agitated,  but  my 
calnmess  commumoated  itself  to  him ;  and  when  I 
saw  that,  it  stimulated  me  to  still  greater  effi>rt8 
of  self-control.  He  appeared  astonished  and  de- 
lighted ;  and  the  fervent  blessing  he  called  down 
upon  me,  mingled  with  praises  of  what  he  called 
my  heroic  fortitude,  reflected  back  upon  me  the 
consolation  I  had  inspired.  This  was  the  first  fruits 
of  the  faith  that  sustained  me. 

**  It  was  agreed  that  I  should  not  write  to  Henry 
immediately,  but  await  the  arrival  of  his  next  letter, 
which  would  give  me  time  to  deliberate.  Sorrow 
seldom  comes  alone :  while  expecting  this  letter, 
we  received  a  summons  to  my  sister's  bedside,  as 
her  illness  had  taken  an  alarming  character.  Her 
husband  had  carried  her  to  Torquay  soon  after 
Henry's  first  arrival,  and  thither  we  followed  them. 

"  A  description  of  her  illness  would  add  noth- 
ing to  the  usefulness  of  my  narrative,  so  I  will  not 
burden  your  young  mind  with  it.  She  died  a  fort- 
night after  our  arrival.  There  is,  however,  one 
painful  circumstance  which  I  shall  relate,  because 
it  bears  directly  on  the  principle  I  am  endeavoring 
to  enforce.  This  was  my  poor  father's  sorrow. 
He  saw  his  daaghter  die,  and  that  was  grief 
enough;  but  it  was  trifling  compared  with  the 
remorse  that  gnawed  his  soul  at  having  first,  by 
his  imprudent  marriage,  inflicted  upon  her  the  en- 
feebled  existence  which  could  not  stand  the  ordi- 
nary trials  of  a  mother's  life;  and  having  then 
allowed  her  to  commit  the  same  error,  by  which 
her  life  was  probably  shortened,  and  her  fiUal  mal- 
ady transmitted  to  her  four  innocent  children.  It 
was  no  alleviation  that  he  had  acted  in  ignorance ; 
he  continually  repeated  that  *  he  aught  to  have 
known  it.'  The  only  drop  of  comfort  in  this  bit- 
ter cup  was  derived  from  my  patient  subnussion  to 
my  own  sorrow.  To  the  hour  of  his  death,  he 
never  knew  what  wero  my  real  sufiferings ;  for  I 
fortunately  possess  a  good  share  of  self-control, 
which  enabled  me  to  appear  more  calm  than  I  felt. 
He  did  not  see  the  paroxysms  of  agony  which  at 
times  prostrated  all  my  energy.  They  did  not 
last  long,  however,  and  became  daily  of  less  fre- 
quent occurrence,  for  the  resignation  which  I  af- 


fected soon  began  to  assume  a  real  exjetence.  I 
may  praise  myself  at  this  distance  of  time,  just  as 
old  ladies  are  permitted  to  boast  of  their  yoothfol 
charms,  because  I  have  now  nothing  to  do  with 
disinterestedness,  heroism,  or  anything,  in  feet,  hot 
taking  care  of  my  own  little  self,  and  doing  such 
atoms  of  service  to  my  fellow-creatures  as  chance 
may  throw  in  my  way.  Then  life  appeared  to  we 
a  blank — dull,  hopeless,  soulless.  I  was  immo- 
lated on  the  ahar  of  unrelenting  justice,  a  sinless 
but  unresisting  victim ;  for  the  sentence  was  as 
distinct  as  it  was  righteous,  and  I  could  ni^  wish 
to  evade  my  doom.  Gradually  a  serener  mood 
came  over  me.  First  of  all,  my  fether  required 
my  every  care :  he  would  sit  fur  houre  plunged  in 
melanclK^  reverie ;  and  Dr.  Winter,  a  wise  stu- 
dent of  human  nature,  excited  me  to  redoubled 
exertions,  by  awakening  fears  cooeeKning  his  men- 
tal health — knowing  that  the  surest  means  of 
drawing  me  firom  my  own  grief  was  to  engroas 
my  attention  with  some  external  object.  Under 
our  united  care,  my  fether  slowly  regained  his 
tranquillity  ;  but  he  had  sustained  a  shock  from 
whidi  he  never  wholly  recovered. 

"  I  had  received  one  letter  from  Henry  Goring, 
to  which  I  had  answered  briefly,  infcnrming  him  of 
my  sister's  death.  This  sad  event  was  also  an 
excuse  for  leaving  long  unanswered  that  which  he 
sent  in  reply,  fuU  of  gentle  and  aflectionate  condo 
lenoe,  but  not  a  word  of  our  expected  marriage. 
But  the  work  was  to  be  done,  and  delay  seemed 
but  to  magnify  the  evil.  By  Dr.  Winter's  advice, 
I  wrote  at  first  vaguely,  hhiting  that  our  marriage 
might  be  deferred  longer  than  we  had  anticipated, 
but  without  assigning  any  reason.  By  return 
came  his  answer,  assuring  me  that  he  would  not 
press  our  union  until  my  grief  had  quite  subsided. 
I  thought  he  had  not  taken  the  alarm  as  we 
intended  he  should  do;  but  then  followed  these 
words  in  a  postscript — 'On  reading  your  letter 
again,  my  mind  misgives  me.  Surely  there  can 
be  no  other  reason  than  your  late  bereavement  for 
any  delay  of  our  marriage!  For  mercy's  sake  do 
not  speak  to  me  in  riddles,  but  write  immediately, 
and  ejqdain.'  I  did  write  as  he  wished,  entreat- 
ing him  to  read  the  fetal  book,  and  divesting  hkn- 
self  as  much  .as  possible  of  the  trammels  of 
passion,  to  submit  implieitly  to  the  dictates  of 
right  and  justice. 

'*  On  the  evening  of  the  foUowing  day,  as  I  sat 
by  my  father's  sofe,  watchmg  the  first  sound  sleep 
which  he  had  enjoyed  for  many  a  weary  day  and 
night,  the  door  opened  hastily,  and  Henry  entered. 
I  suppressed  with  difficulty  the  scream  that  was 
bursting  firom  my  Hps,  and  rising  quietly,  with  m 
gesture  of  sUenoe,  I  took  his  hand  and  led  hmi 
into  the  garden 

'''Have  you  read  the  bookl'  was  my  first 
question. 

"  *  I  have,'  he  replied. 

" '  Then,'  said  I, '  you  know  what  must  be  our 
resolution.' 

"  Alas !  I  had  judged  too  hastOy.  Either  his 
feelings  were  stronger  than  mine,  or  he  was  lees 
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in  thd  habit  of  controlling  them.  I  was  tenified 
at  the  etofxn  my  worda  arouaed.  The  wildest 
ezfNreaaiona  of  love  were  mingled  with  anger,  de- 
spair, bitter  reproaches,  jealonay,  Tengeance  on 
those  who  had  instigated  me  to  snch  mmatoral 
conduct :  he  was  indeed  shaken  by  a  toinado  of 
•n  Tiolent  emotions.  He  even  dedared,  poor  fel- 
bw,  that  changed  afifection  was  the  real  caose,  and 
that  the  book  and  its  argon^ents  were  only  a  snb- 
terfoge  to  get  rid  of  him.  Very,  yery  dearly  and 
tmly  did  1  love  him,  so  yon  most  not  be  snrprised 
that,  unaided  and  weak  as  I  was,  my*  resolution 
began  to  qnaU.  Still  I  argned,  I  entreated,  I 
wept ;  and  be  did  the  same,  yielding  at  times  to 
fcarfbl  paroxysms  of  passion.  Dreading  the  efiects 
of  such  powerful  excitement  upon  his  delicate 
lungs, I  strove  to  calm  him;  and  was  about  to 
give  him  a  promise  to  reconsider  my  resolve,  when 
his  voice  became  suddenly  husky  and  stifled,  a 
deadly  paleness  displaced  the  ImUiant  flush  upon 
his  cheeks,  he  staggered,  and  fell  upon  a  garden 
seat,  near  which  we  had  been  standing.  Believing 
that  he  had  fainted,  I  raised  bis  head,  when  I  felt 
my  hand  covered  with  the  hot  blood  that  v^as 
gushing  from  his  mouth.  He  had  broken  a  blood- 
reeeel. 

.**  I  dared  not  scream,  lest  I  should  arouse  my 
&ther,  whose  reason  might  be  wholly  unseated  by 
the  spectacle  that  poor  Henry  then  presented.  I 
dared  not  leave  him  while  I  ran  to  the  house  ;  but 
I  supported  him  in  my  arms,  and  looked  wildly 
round  for  help ;  and  help  was  at  hand.  Dr. 
Winter  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  Henry's  face  as 
he  rushed  through  the  town  in  a  postchaise,  and 
had  followed  immediately,  to  sustain  me  by  bis 
piresence  and  advice,  or  to  be  at  hand  in  case  of 
such  an  accident  as  bad  actnaUy  happened.  He 
quickly  summoned  the  servants,  who,  under  his 
direction,  removed  the  poor  invalid  to  the  bed 
which  he  had  occupied  a  few  weeks  before  in 
apparent  health. 

^'  Ton  may  be  sure  that  every  imaginable  care 
was  hivished  upon  him  that  aflfection  and  skill 
eoiuld  suggest ;  but  I  saw  from  the  first  that  Dr. 
Winter  entertained  little  hope.  The  intdligence 
was  broken  vrith  the  utmost  care  to  my  fiither, 
whose  greatest  anxiety  was  on  my  account ;  but 
when  he  saw  me  no  less  tranquil  than  before, 
(paler,  my  ghas  had  told  me,  I  could  not  be,) 
he  resigned  himself  patiently  to  this  new  afiSio- 
lioo. 

**  It  was  now  the  commencement  of  autumn ; 
during  that  season,  and  the  following  winter  and 
spring,  I  was  a  constant  attendant  upon  Henry 
Goring.  His  mother  shared  with  me  the  duties 
of  nursing  him.  *At  first,  she  treated  me  with 
great  coldness,  I  might  almost  say  harshness, 
because  she  thought  I  had  sacrificed  her  son's  life 
and  happiness  to  a  fkntastic  and  unnatural  whim. 
But  when  Henry  himself,  calmed  by  sufiering,  at 
last  recognized  the  rectitude  of  my  condact,  her 
manner  completely  changed,  and  she  became  as 
kind  aa  she  had  before  been  stem.  At  the  begin- 
iping  of  the  spring  our  patient  seemed  to  rally ;  but 
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Dr.  Winter  warned  me  not  to  ha  deluded  by 
appearances.  Again  he  sunk  ;  again  his  mother 
thought  she  read  returning  health  in  the  bright 
hectic  flush ;  and  yet  again  was  she  compelled  to 
own  that  her  hopes  had  been  iUust^.  Amid  all 
these  apparent  variations,  the  insidious  enemy 
silently  continued  its  ravages,  and  ere  the  wpnag 
was  quite  gone,  my  poor  Henry  sl^  in  his 
grave.  He  died ;  and  ^mark  thia,  dear  Margaret, 
for  it  has  been  my  consolation  during  all  the  years 
that  have  since  elapsed)  his  last  w<nds  were  a 
blessing  on  me  for  cliaging  to  the  right. 

"  I  bore  his  loss  with  comparative  patience,  for 
sorrow  had  become  my  familiar  companion ;  and 
thenceforth  I  devoted  myself  wholly  to  promoting 
my  fetber*s  comfort  When  he  died,  which  was 
about  six  years  ago,  I  became,  at  the  invitation  of 
your  kind  parents,  a  member  of  your  family. 
And  here  I  am  still,  you  see ;  living  very  happily, 
and  prepared,  but  not  watching,  for  death ;  ren- 
dering what  services  I  can  to  my  fellow-creatures, 
and  thereby  securing  constant  pleasures  to  myself ; 
fearless  as  to  the  future,  careful  of  the  present,  and, 
above  all — and  oh,  Margaret,  think,  think,  think 
of  this — ^free  from  remorse  for  the  past !  And 
now,  do  you  at  last  understand,"  continued  Cousin 
Lucy,  with  a  gentle  smile  gleaming  through  a  tear 
that  did  not  fall,  "  why  I  am  an  old  maid?" 

'*  I  do,  dear  cousin ;  but  may  I  ask  you  one  or 
two  questions  ?  Will  it  be  painful  to  you  to  say 
something  moret" 

**  Certainly  not.  It  must  always  be  a  sad,  but 
can  never  be  a  painful  subject.  Ask  as  many 
questions  as  you  like;  my  object  would  be  ill 
attained  if  you  did  not  perfectly  understand  all  that 
I  have  said." 

**  I  think  I  understand  it  all ;  but  I  wish  to 
know  if  you  did  not  feel  as  though  you  had  been 
the  cause  of  poor  Mr.  proring's  accident?  I  think 
I  should." 

"  In  the  first  burst  of  grief  I  did  ;  but  I  was 
soon  convinced  that  I  had  done  right,  and  that  left 
no  room  for  self-reproach." 

"  And  yet  you  must  have  been  very  miserable 
when  you  reflected  that  yon  could  never  have  a 
kind  husband,  or  loving  chOdren  to  comfort  you ; 
you  who  are  so  fond  of  children  toot" 

"  For  that  very  reason,  how  much  more  miser- 
able should  I  have  been  to  see  those  children 
blighted  in  their  youth ;  or,  dying  myself,  to  know 
that  I  left  behind  me  unfortunate  beings  whom  J 
had  endowed  with  mortal  disease !  With  what 
tranquiltity  could  I  meet  death,  knowing  that  my 
life  had  been  injurious  to  the  world — that  I  bad 
spread  contamination  throughout  unborn  genera- 
tions— ^tbat  by  x^j  deliberate  and  premeditated 
guilt,  incurred  from  intensely  sdfish  motives,  I 
had  increased,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  the 
mass  of  human  misery  I  Is  not  my  present  lonely 
life  preferable  to  this?" 

"A  thousand  tiroes!"  exclaimed  Margaret; 
"as  your  poor  sister  must  have  fek.  What 
became  of  her  children  ?" 

"  By  very  great  care,  they  were  reared  to  the 
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ftge  of  man  and  womanhood ;  and  tbon,  one  by 
one,  they  dropped  off,  and  now  all  are  dead." 

**  To  what  can  jou  attribute  your  own  exemp- 
tion from  this  dreadful  diseaBe!" 

"  In  the  first  place,  to  my  having  been  brought 
up  ftom  my  earliest  infancy  in  a  very  healthful 
ftrmhouse ;  and  secondly,  to  the  inceesant  watch 
which  I  keep  orer  my  health,  thanks  to  the  judi- 
cious advice  of  Dr.  Winter.  In  short,  to  avoid 
being  thrown  a  sickly  burden  upon  my  friends,  my 
ezistenoe  is  one  continued  course  of  self-denial. 
Am  I  invited  to  a  ball,  (and  you  know  that  I  am  so 
sometimes,  old  maid  though  I  be,)  I  consider 
whether  it  would  be  wiser  to  go  and  enjoy  myself 
very  much,  but  at  the  risk  of  late  hours,  healed 
rooms,  cold  currents  of  air,  the  temptations  of 
dancing,  ices,  and  so  on ;  or  to  stay  quietly  at 
home,  read,  work,  or  chat,  content  with  my  biscuit 
and  glass  of  negus,  and  go  to  bed  at  ten  as  usual  ? 
In  the  same  manner  I  reduce  everjrthing  to  this 
question — ^Which  is  the  wiser!  Not  from  any 
great  love  for  life,  but  from  a  desire  to  preserve 
my  independence  as  long  as  possible.  It  is  indeed, 
a  duty  incumbent  on  every  member  of  society  to 


preserve  his  health  b  the  best  possible  state,  far  aa 
unhealthy  member  is  a  burden  instead  of  a  support 
to  the  community.  Think  of  this  when  a  little 
spice  of  vanity  prompts  you  to  vrear  a  pair  of 
pretty,  thin  shoes  in  dubious  weather,  in^ead  of 
less  sightly  but  more  subetantial  M  friends.  "  If 
I  do  catch  cold,"  whispers  vanity,  '*  that  vnll  hurt 
nobody  but  myself."  But  vanity  would  mislead 
you,  as  she  generaDy  does  those  who  listen  to  her ; 
and  pass  over  in  sUence  the  trouble  whidi  ao  ill- 
ness would  entail  upon  your  ftmily.  You  would 
be  nursed  and  petted,  while  not  one  other  person 
in  the  house  would  be  exempt  from  care  and 
anxiety  on  your  account." 

''Thank  you,  dear  Lucy.  I  have  of^  rinned 
in  that  respect  quite  thoughtlessly,  but  I  vnll  take 
care  to  do  so  no  more." 

"  If  you  act  up  to  that  resolution,  Margaret,  I 
shall  see  that  my  warning  tale  has  not  been  gives 
in  vain.  But  come,  the  sun  has  just  set,  and  I 
must  not  wait  for  the  night  dews ;  thereby,  like 
too  many  teachers,  spoiling  a  good  precept  irith  a 
bad  example." 


A  GBNBRAL  MoVKMXNT  IN    THE  WORLD.— The 

period  of  the  Conquista,  (the  Spanish  conquests  in 
America,)  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  commence- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  marked  hj  a 
wonderful  coincidence  of  great  events  in  the  political 
and  moral  life  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  In  the 
same  month  in  which  Hernando  Cortes  commenced 
his  march  against  Mexico,  after  the  battle  of  Otum- 
ba,  Martin  Luther  burnt  the  papal  bull  at  Witten- 
ber|^,  and  laid  the  comer-stone  of  the  Reformation. 
A  little  eariier  the  most  glorious  creations  of  ancient 
Grecian  art,  the  Laocoon,  the  Torso,  the  Apollo 
Belvedere,  and  the  Medicean  Venus  had  risen  as  it 
were  from  their  graves.  Michael  Angelo,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  Titian,  and  Raphael,  were  Ulustrioos  in 
Italy ;  Albert  Durer  and  Holbein  in  our  own  Father- 
land. The  true  sjrstem  of  the  universe  was  discov- 
ered by  Copernicus  the  very  year  in  which  Colum- 
bus died,  though  he  did  not  make  it  known  till  some- 
what later.—**  TVanslagion  from  Hun^Wi  Koo- 
mof ,"  vol.  ii,  p.  338. 

The  modern  meditative  Man*8  Disadvan- 
tages.—The  man  who  lies  under  no  external 
obligation  (none  that  is  apparent  and  palpable)  to 
occupy  himself  in  one  way  or  another,  will  become 
a  prey  to  many  demands  for  small  services,  atten- 
tions, and  civilities,  such  as  will  neither  exercise 
his  faculties,  add  to  his  knowledge,  nor  leave  him 
to  his  thoughts.  The  prosecution  of  a  contempla- 
tive life  is  not  an  answer  to  any  of  these  demands ; 
for  thouj^h  the  man  who  is  in  the  pursuit  of  an  active 
calling  IS  not  expected  to  give  up  his  guineas  for 
the  sake  of  afibrding  some  trifling  graufioation  to 
^me  friend  or  acquaintance  or  stranger,  yet  the 
man  who  has  renounced  the  active  calling  and  the 
guineas,  in  order  that  he  may  possess  \&  soul  in 
{>eade,  is  constantly  expected  to  give  up  his  medita- 
tions, and  no  one  counts  it  for  a  sacrifice.  Medita- 
tion, it  is  thought,  can  always  be  done  some  other 


day.  A  man  without  something  indispensable  to 
do,  will  find  his  life  to  be  involved  in  some  of  the 
difficulties  by  which  a  woman's  life  is  often  beset, 
one  of  which  difficultiee  is  the  want  of  a  daim  para- 
mount upon  her  time.  And  these  diflfonities  will 
not  be  the  less  if  the  poet  have,  as  he  ought  to  have, 
somethinfi^  of  the  woman  in  his  nature  ;^-«8  he 
ought  to  nave,  I  aver :  because  the  poet  should  be 
Ate  et  hoc  homo — the  representative  of  human  nature 
at  large,  and  not  of  one  sex  only.  With  the  diffi- 
culties of  a  woman's  life,  the  poet  will  not  find  thai 
any  of  its  corresponding  feoilities  accrue ;  he  will 
find  claims  to  be  made  upon  him  as  upon  a  roan,  and 
indemnities  granted  to  him  as  a  poet.  Thus  it  b 
that  in  the  bustling  crowds  of  this  present  world,  a 
meditative  man  finds  himself,  however  passively  dis- 
posed, in  a  position  of  op{)ognancy,  to  those  around 
him,  and  must  stroffgle  in  order  to  stand  still.— 
"  Henry  Taylor^g  Notes  from  JL^e." 

Passages  in  the  Life  of  Ledtard  the  Trav- 
eller.— ^Mr.  Beaufoy  had  an  interview  with  Led- 
yard  just  as  he  was  setting  off  on  his  last  expedition, 
and  repeats  the  following  passage  from  his  eonve^ 
sation: — ^''lam  accustomed,"  said  Ledyard,  *'to 
hardship.  I  have  known  both  hunger  and  naked- 
ness to  the  utmost  extremity  of  human  suffering. 
I  have  known  what  it  is  to  have  food  given  me  aa 
charity  to  a  madman;  and  I  have  at  times  been 
obliged  to  shelter  myself  under  the  miseries  of  that 
ehanoter,  to  avoid  a  heavier  calamity.  My  distresses 
have  been  greater  than  I  have  ever  owned,  or  ever 
will  own,  to  any  man.  Such  evils  axe  terrible  to 
bear ;  but  they  never  yet  had  power  to  tnm  me  from 
my  purpose.  If  I  live,  I  will  fsdthfolly  perform,  in 
its  utmost  extent,  my  engagement  to  the  society ; 
and  if  I  perish  in  the  attempt,  my  honor  will  still  be 
safe,  for  death  cancels  all  Ixmds."— «'  Led^&rd'M 
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Prnb  tlM  i^itetaaor. 
THB    saint's    TRAGBDT.* 

In  the  beginning  as  well  as  in  the  *'  leriTal" 
of  most  religions,  something  that  is  qnestionahle 
and  carnal  often  tuns  np  along  with  the  most 
ardent  devotion  and  the  stoutest  fidth.  The 
warmth  of  the  African  climate  gave  occasion  to 
scandal  amongst  the  primitive  Christians :  the  fer- 
ment of  the  reformation  witnessed  the  rerolting 
profligacy  of  the  anabaptists ;  the  great  rebellion 
in  the  seventeenth  and  the  Methodist  movement  in 
the  eighteenth  centnries»  by  the  excitement  into 
which  they  threw  men's  minds,  gave  rise  to  theo* 
ries  and  conduct  of  a  lax,  not  to  say  licentious  kind 
in  individuals :  the  biographers  of  the  saints  and 
mystics  of  the  Roman  church  have  sometimes 
indulged  in  a  sort  of  pious  lusciousness,  over  which 
the  worldly  pause  and  ponder,  but  can  only  explain 
by  means  of  the  text,  "  To  the  pure  all  things  are 
pure." 

Elinbeth  of  Hungary  was  a  Romish  saint  of 
the  eleventh  cmtury.  Her  fether  was  a  king; 
her  husband,  Lewis  of  Thuringia,  a  landgrave ; 
and  she  had  every  prospect  of  a  happy  life,  but  ibr 
her  own  fanaticism,  and  the  domination  of  her 
spiritual  director,  a  certain  Dr.  Conrad.  Possibly 
there  was  a  degree  of  craadness  in  her  original 
organization,  which  might  have  been  corrected  had 
she  fallen  into  better  hands  or  upon  more  rational 
times.  From  her  childhood — ^it  is  said  from  her 
cradle — she  exhibited  signs  of  a  devout  mania. 
When  married,  in  her  teens,  she  was  accustomed 
to  leave  her  husband's  bed  and  d^p  upon  the 
floor,  and,  in  the  words  of  our  reverend  poet, 
"balanced  lawful  bliss  with  the  smart  of  some 
sharp  penance."  But  she  went  further  than  mere 
private  asceticism ;  attending  upon,  the  poorest 
sick,  walking  barefoot  in  processions,  coarsely  dad 
in  serge,  and  making  pilgrimages  in  similar  plight. 
Her  husband,  who  permitted  if  he  did  not  encour- 
age these  austerities,  embarked  in  the  crusades, 
but  died  on  the  way ;  and  then  the  odium  which 
her  fanaticism  had  created  among  the  higher  ranks 
burst  forth.  The  brother  of  Lewis  usurped  the 
principality  from  her  son,  dispossessed  hei  of  her 
property,  and,  by  a  barbarity  not  uncommon  in 
those  ages,  drove  her  forth  homeless  and  money- 
less. The  monks  and  populace  she  had  pampered 
in  prosperity  repulsed  her  in  adversity;  but  she 
welcomed  sufl^ring  as  a  benefit  to  her  soul.  When 
the  power  of  her  family  restored  her  fortunes,  she 
refused  to  profit  by  them.  Acting  on  her  own 
impulses,  and  perhaps  under  the  spiritual  force  of 
her  director,  she  parted  from  her  children,  devoted 
her  property  to  the  church  and  herself  to  God ; 
^ndf  after  performing  a  series  of  humilities  and 
macerations,  rather  sordid  than  edifying,  died  at 
an  early  age,  in  the  odor  of  sanctity  and  foul  straw 
^-probably,  as  the  poet  justifiably  assumes,  of  a 
token  heart.    Saint  Elizabeth  was  canonized  soon 

*  The  SUaft  TnfBdy ;  or  the  Tree  Story  of  Elisabeth 
fV^oonrv,  Landgravine  of  Tharingia,  Saint  of  the  Rom- 
Mil  Calendar.  By  Charles  Kingdby,  junior,  Rector  of 
Bvenley.    With  a  Preiikce  by  F&feseor  Maurice. 


after  her  death;  and  miracles,  of  course,  were 
wrought  at  her  tomb. 

The  first  object  of  Bfr.  Kingsley  in  selecting 
this  subject  for  a  tragic  drama  was  to  exhibit  the 
workings  of  that  dogow  of  the  Romish  church 
which  rates  celibacy  as  a  virtue,  and  matrimony  as 
a  weakness  if  not  a  sin.  He  v^as  further  prompted 
by  some  more  general  capabilities  of  the  st<Nry — in 
the  character  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  features  of  the 
age,  as  shown  in  the  ignorance  and  brutality  of 
the  peasantry,  the  coarse  insensibility,  yet  not 
altogether  devoid  of  gleams  of  sense  and  generos- 
ity, of  the  nobles,  and  the  bigoted  asceticism  as 
wdl  as  the  low  common  sense  and  sensuality  to 
be  found  in  the  church. 

These  news,  as  explained  in  the  preface,  show 
Mr.  Kingsley  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  age 
of  Saint  Elizabeth,  and  appreciative  of  its  spirit ; 
but  we  cannot  think  lus  choice  of  subject  happy  for 
a  drama,  hardly  for  a  poem.  There  is  in  the  story 
no  proper  action,  and  not  much  of  poetical  mterest, 
The  feelings  and  conduct  of  Elizabeth  are  too 
remote  ftcm  general  nature,  too  foolish  in  her 
spontaneous  actions,  and  too  weak  in  her  submis- 
sion to  Conrad,  to  excite  the  reader*s  S3rmpathy. 
In  rigidly  adhering  to  the  old  narratives  and  mak- 
ing Lewis  agree  with  Elizabeth,  Mr.  Kingsley  has 
missed  a  source  of  contrast,  and  possibly  of  inter- 
est, which  might  have  been  found  in'thehnsband's 
tender  opposition  and  disapproval.  Conrad,  the 
spiritual  director,  is  too  much  of  an  abstraction, 
and  puts  forward  his  selfish  objects  and  seeming 
hypocrisy  too  visibly  before  the  reader;  Mr. 
Kingsley  not  having  succeeded  in  representing  the 
sternly  conscientious  monk,  misgiving  only  when 
his  end  is  fulfilled.  The  age  is  not  dramaticaUy 
exhibited  throughout.  It  is  the  mind  snd  the 
views  of  the  nineteenth  century  made  to  talk  in 
the  eleventh,  sometimes  merely  in  spirit,  sometimes 
in  direct  sentiment  and  style.  There  is  a  &mine 
in  Thuringia;  Elizabeth  strips  herself  of  her 
jewels  and  exhausts  the  treasury  in  relievitag  the 
poor ;  upon  which  the  courtiers  talk  political  econ- 
omy, in  very  smart  and  pomted  dialogue,  but  such 
as  we  are  femiliar  with  upon  the  Irish  fiunine. 

A  Chamber  mthe  Castle.  QnaUi  Waiter^  Hugo^ 
4*0.,  Abbots  and  KnighU* 

Omnt  Bugo.  I  can't  forget  it,  as  I  am  a  Chrisr 
tian  man  !  To  ask  for  a  stoup  of  beer  at  breakfast, 
and  be  told  there  veas  no  beer  allowed  in  the  |iouse 
— ^her  ladjTship  had  given  all  the  malt  to  the  poor. 

Abbot,  Togiveaway  the  staff  of  life,  eh  t 

CHugo.  The  life  rlself,  sir,  the  life  itself.  AH 
that  barter,  that  would  have  warmed  many  an  hoor 
est  fellow's  coppers,  wasted  in  filthy  cakes. 

Abbot.  The  parent  of  seraphic  ale  degraded  into 
plebeian  dou^ !  Indeed,  sir,  we  have  no  right  to 
lessen  wantonly  the  gross  amount  of  human  enjoy- 
ment. 

C.  Wal.  In  Heaven's  name,  what  would  you 
have  her  do,  while  the  people  were  eating  grass? 

C  Ekgo.  Nobody  asked  them  to  eat  it ;  nobody 
asked  them  to  be  thrae  to  eat  it ;  if  they  will  breed 
like  rabbits,  let  them  feed  like  rabbits,  say  I :  I 
never  married  till  I  could  keep  a  wife. 

AUbot,  Ah,  Count  Walter !    How  n^  to  see  a. 
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man  of  your  sense  so  led  away  by  his  fedings ! 
Had  but  this  dispensation  been  left  to  work  itself 
out,  and  evolve  the  blessing  implicit  in  all  Heaven's 
chastenings !  Had  but  the  stem  benevolence  of 
Providence  remained  undisturbed  by  her  ladyship's 
carnal  tenderness— what  a  boon  had  this  famme 
been  ! 

C.  Wal,  How  then,  mant 

Abbot.  How  many  a  poor  soul  would  have  been 
lying — ah,  blessed  thought ! — in  Abraham's  bosom, 
who  must  now  toil  on  still  in  this  vale  of  tears ! 
Pardon  this  pathetic  dew — ^I  cannot  but  feel  as  a 
churchman. 

3(/  Count,  Look  at  it  in  this  way,  sir.  There 
are  too  many  of  us — ^too  many.  Where  you  have 
one  job  you  have  three  workmen.  Why,  I  threw 
three  hundred  acres  into  pastures  myself  this  year 
— it  saves  money,  and  risk,  and  trouble,  and 
Uthes." 

And  at  the  dose  of  the  scene — 

"  C.  WcH.  [Ahme.]  WeD,  if  Huffo  is  a  brute, 
he  at  least  males  no  secret  of  it.  He  is  an  old 
boar,  and  honest ;  he  wears  his  tushes  outside,  for 
a  warning  to  all  men.  But  for  the  rest ! — ^Whited 
sepulchres !  and  not  one  of  them  but  has  half  ner- 
suaded  himself  of  his  own  benevolence.  Of  all 
cruelties,  save  me  from  your  small  pedant — your 
closet  plulosopher,  who  has  just  courage  enough  to 
bestride  his  theoir,  without  wit  to  see  whither  it 
will  carry  him.  In  experience— a  child ;  m  obsti- 
nacy— a  woman;  in  nothiog  a  man,  but  in  logic- 
chopping  ;  instead  of  Grod's  grace,  a  few  copy-book 
headings  about  benevolence,  and  industry,  and  inde- 
pendence :  there  is  his  metal.  If  the  world  will  be 
mended  on  his  principles,  well — ^if  not,  poor  world ! 
but  priociples  must  be  carried  out,  though  through 
blood  and  famine :  for,  truly,  man  was  made  for 
theories,  not  theories  for  man.  A  doctrine  is  these 
men's  god — touch  but  that  shrine,  and  lo!  your 
simpering  philanthropist  becomes  as  ruthless  as  a 
Dominican." 

These  passages  exhibit  literary  cleverness ;  but 
there  are  higher  qualities  in  The  Saint*s  Tragedy, 
The  topics  that  are  successively  put  into  the  mouths 
of  the  speakers  are  treated  in  a  genuine  poetical 
spirit,  wherever  the  subject  admits  of  poetry ;  not 
in  the  maudlin  diffuse  mode  of  "  the  lengthened 
thought  that  gleams  through  many  a  page,"  but 
in  a  condensed,  vigorous,  and  manly  style.  There 
is  also  great  passion  in  many  of  the  speeches  of 
Elizabeth,  when  her  woman's  heart  is  tortured  by 
the  memory  of  her  husband  or  her  children,  and 
her  nature  is  contending  against  the  dogmas  her 
faith  does  not  thoroughly  believe.  This  pataion, 
too,  is  not  the  mere  vehemence  of  words,  but  has 
a  depth  and  intensity  of  thought.  In  point  of 
structure,  action,  and  frequently  of  ohara^,  Th» 
Stunt's  Tragedy  is  not  a  drama,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  story  itself,  and  the  prominence  given 
to  theories  of  the  author ;  but  the  tempest-tossed 
mind  of  Elizabeth,  her  doubts,  her  affections,  her 
struggles,  are  truly  dramatic.  Several  of  her  pas- 
sionate speeches  would  be  effective  in  histrionic 
exhibition ;  though  this  eSad  would  be  marred  by 
other  parts  of  the  work,  and  the  dramatic  charac- 
ter of  Elizabeth  herself  is  not  continuous.  The 
piece,  however,  is  not  designed  for  representation. 


The  warmth  of  the  mystic  writers  b  introduced 
by  Mr.  Kingsley  with  some  appropriateness  when 
the  saintly  personages  are  discoursing  of  heavei^ 
love ;  and  the  poet's  strict  adherence  to  the  origi- 
nal narratives  has  occasionally  led  him  upon  sub- 
jects'rather  too  delicate  for  our  sophistical  age, 
but  from  which  he  extricates  himself  pretty  well. 
The  foUowing  passage  on  the  universality  of  love, 
with  part  of  a  discussion  of  its  lawfulness,  is  from 
a  scene  in  the  nuptial  bower,  where  Eliz^th  has 
deserted  her  couch  for  the  floor,  and  her  husband 
is  lying  asleep. 

'*  How  many  many  brows  of  happy  lovera 
The  fragrant  lips  of  niffht  even  now  are  kissing  ! 
Some  wandering  hand  in  hand  through  aidm 

lanes; 
Some  listening  for  loved  voices  at  the  lattice ; 
Some  steeped  in  dainty  dreams  of  untried  bliss ; 
Some  m»tling  sof^  and  deep  in  well-known  anns. 
Whose  touch  makes  sleep  rich  life.    The  very 

birds 
Within  their  nests  are  wooing !    So  much  love ! 
All  seek  their  mates,  or  findinff,  rest  in  peace : 
The  earth  seems  one  vast  bride-bed.    Doth  God 

tempt  ust 
Is 't  all  a  veil  to  blind  our  eyes  from  him  1 
A  fire-fly  at  the  candle !     'T  is  love  leads  him : 
Love's  hght,  and  light  is  love :  Oh  Eden !  Eden ! 
Eve  was  a  virgin  there,  they  say ;  God  knows. 
Must  all  this  be  as  it  had  never  been  ? 
Is  it  all  a  fleeting  type  of  higher  love! 
Why,  if  the  lesson's  pure,  is  not  the  teacher 
Pure  also  ?    Is  it  mv  shame  to  feel  no  shame  1 
Ami  more  clean,  the  more  I  scent  uocleanness! 
Shall  base  emotions  picture  Christ's  embrace  ? 
Rest,  rest,  torn  heart !    Yet  where !  in  earth  or 

heaven  V* 

The  following  is  from  one  of  the  scenes  when 
EHizabeth  has  been  thrust  forth  to  poverty  and  dis- 
tress, and  has  reached  the  very  fervor  of  fanati- 
cinn :  some  of  the  remarks  put  into  her  mouth 
are  truths. 

<<  [Efhsabeth  entering.] 

EUz,  How!    Oh,  my  fortune  rises  to  full  flood: 
I  met  a  friend  just  now,  who  told  me  truths 
Wholesome  and  stem,  of  my  deceitful  heart — 
Would  God  I  had  known  them  earlier ! — and  en- 
forced 
Her  lesson  so  as  I  shall  ne  V  forget  it 
In  body  or  in  mind. 

I$en,  What  means  all  this ! 

EUz,  Ton  know  the  stepping-stones  aero»  the 
ford: 
There  as  I  passed,  a  certain  aged  orone. 
Whom  I  had  fed,  and  nursed,  year  afUr  year. 
Met  me  mid-stream — thrust  past  me  stoutJj  on 
And  rolled  me  headlong  in  the  freezing  mure. 
There  as  I  lay  and  weltered — *  Take  that,  madam. 
For  all  your  selfish  hypocritic  ^de. 
Which  thought  it  such  a  vast  humility 
To  wash  us  poor  folks'  feet,  and  use  our  bodies 
For  staves  to  build  withal  your  Jacob's  ladder. 
What!   you  would  mount  to  heaven  u|nmi  oor 

backs! 
The  ass  has  thrown  his  rider.'    She  crept  on — 
I  washed  my  garments  in  the  brook  hard  by— 
And  came  here,  all  the  wiser. 

(hUa.  Bliscreant  hag ! 
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hen,  Alas,  yoa^ll  freeze. 

ChUa.  Who  could  have  dreamt  the  witch 

Could^harbor  such  a  spite  ? 

EUz.  Nay,  who  could  dream 

She  could  have  guessed  my  heart  so  well  ?    Dull 

boors 
See  deeper  than  we  think,  and  hide,  within 
Those  leathern  hulls,  unfieithomable  truths. 
Which  we  amid  thought's  glittering  maxes  lose. 
They  grind  among  the  iron  facts  oflife. 
And  haye  no  time  for  self-deception." 


From  tlw  S^MCtctor. 
LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  JOHN  STERLING. 

The  late  John  Sterling  was  one  of  those  men 
the  apparent  and  tangible  results  of  whose  life  did 
not  quite  fulfil  the  expectations  of  his  intimates. 
The  shortcoming  was  partly  owing  to  delicate 
heahh,  which  unfitted  him  for  setere  and  contin- 
uous exertion,  drore  him  to  the  West  Indies, 
Madeira,  Italy,  or  English  wintering-places,  to 
preserve  existence,  and  undermined  the  powers  of 
life  itself  before  he  had  reached  his  fortieth  year. 
A  good  deal,  however,  must  be  ascribed  to  his 
want  of  original  and  independent  genius ;  for 
though  there  seemed  to  be  novelty  in  his  style  and 
views,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  was  so  orig- 
inal as  he  seemed.  The  manner  of  his  best  poem, 
*'The  Sexton's  Daughter,"  was  derived  from 
Wordsworth,  though  by  no  means  a  common  imi- 
tation ;  for  if  he  wanted  the  originality  and  depth 
of  his  prototype,  he  escaped  his  afiiectations  and 
pnwiness.  The  indistinct  yearning  (often  visible 
in  Sterling's  prose  writings)  after  something  lof- 
tier, more  imaginative,  more  fiiithfrd,  and  less  sor- 
didly material  than  the  present  age,  he  drew  frx>m 
Carlyle  and  Carlyle's  German  masters;  "the 
Idea"  of  Fichte  and  other  vaguenesses,  of  the 
transcendental  school  being  frequently  traceable 
in  his  writings.  Had  he  lived,  he  might  have 
modified  and  refined  the  notions  for  which  he  was 
indebted  to  others,  as  perhaps  he  was  doing  when 
sickness  and  death  intercepted  his  career :  but, 
though  time  might  have  ripened  and  improved  his 
genius,  and  health  enabled  him  to  carry  out  some 
larger  work,  it  could  not  have  imparted  original- 
ity, or  probably  independence. 

Something  of  this  want  was  visible  in  his  life 
as  well  as  in  his  writings.  He  seems  to  have  be- 
gun with  a  species  of  religious  indifierence  or 
tiioughtlessness.  After  his  marriage  he  was  con- 
verted to  a  sort  of  rational  evangelism,  took  or- 
ders, and  became  curate  to  his  old  tutor  and  friend, 
now  his  editor  and  biographer,  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Hare.  Sterlrog's  active  seal  soon  aggravated  his 
consumptive  tendency  and  compelled  him  to  resign 
this  post :  in  the  speculative  life  which  ill  health 
afterwards  compeUed  him  to  lead,  the  German 
writers  drew  him  into  some  heterodox  views,  the 
nature  of  which  is  not  clearly  stated.  They  ap- 
pear, however,  to  have  been  rationalistic;  but 
Sterling  at  last  settled  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  su- 
perseding all  doctrines  and  dogmas. 

<*  On  Uie  16th  September,  [1844,]  thtte  was  a 


great  and  sudden  increase  of  weakness,  which  con- 
vinced him  and  those  around  him  that  the  end  was 
at  hand.  In  this  conviction  he  said, '  I  thank  the 
All- wise  One.'  His  sbter  remarked  the  next  day 
that  be  was  unusually  cheerfril.  He  lay  on  the 
sofa  quieUy,  telling  her  of  litde  things  that  he 
wished  her  to  do  for  him,  and  choosing  out  books 
to  be  sent  to  his  friends.  On  the  18th,  he  was  again 
comforted  by  letters  from  Mr.  Trench  and  Mr.  Mill, 
to  whom  he  took  pleasure  in  scribbliuff  some  litUe 
verses  of  thanks.  Then,  writing  a  few  lines  in 
pencU,  he  gave  them  to  his  sister,  saying, '  This  is 
for  you :  you  wiU  care  more  for  this !'    The  lines 


<*  <  Could  we  but  hear  aD  Nature's  voice, 
From  glowworm  up  to  sun. 
'TwouM  spsak  with  one  discordant  soond, 

«« Thy  will,  0  God,  be  done!" 
But  hark,  a  sadder,  mightier  prayer, 
From  all  men*s  hearts  that  live, 
'*  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth  and  heaven, 
And  Thou  my  sins  forgive !' " 

**  These  were  the  last  words  be  wrote.  He 
murmured  over  the  last  two  lines  to  himself.  He 
had  been  very  quiet  aU  that  day,  litUe  inclined  to 
read  or  speak,  until  the  evening,  when  he  talked  a 
little  to  bis  sister.  As  it  grew  dusk,  be  appeared 
to  be  seeking  for  something ;  and,  on  her  asking 
what  he  wanted,  said  '  Only  the  okl  Bible,  which  1 
used  so  often  at  Herstmonceaux  in  the  cottages;' 
and  which  generally  lay  near  him.  A  little  Uter, 
his  brother  arrived  from  London ;  with  whom  he 
conversed  cheerfully  for  a  few  minutes.  He  was 
then  left  to  settle  for  the  night.  But  soon  he  grew 
worse  ;  and  the  servant  summoned  the  (amify  to 
his  room.  He  was  no  longer  able  to  recognize 
them.  The  last  stru^le  was  short;  and  before 
eleven  o'clock  his  vpmt  had  departed.  [In  his 
thirty-ninth  year.] 

'<  He  was  buried  in  the  beautiful  little  church- 
yard of  Boncburch." 

The  publication  of  the  Essajfs  mid  Taks  beforo 
us  has  been  prompted  in  some  degree,  peibaps,  by 
the  regard  of  a  friend  rather  than  by  a  critical  es- 
timate of  the  wants  of  literature.  They  consist 
of — 1.  Original  papers,  not  always  of  the  specific 
character  of  essays,  but  on  independent  subjects, 
chosen  by  the  writer,  so  that  he  is  not  fettered  by 
his  tiieme  as  in  critical  reviews  :  and  these  origi- 
nally appeared  in  the  Atheiutwn  for  the  years 
1838,  '39,  except  some  fragmentary  Thoughts,  Sie. 
published  in  Blackwood  during  1837,  '38,  and  '39. 

2,  Articles  chiefly  contributed  to  three  Reviews, 
the  London  and  WestimnsUr^  the  Quarterly  and 
the  Foreign  Quarter^,  between  1837  and  1843. 

3.  Tales  and  Apobgues,  reprinted  from  the  Athe 
naum  and  Blackwood^  with  a  few  selections  from 
an  unsuccessful  novel :  of  this  class  the  most  im- 
portant IS  *'  The  Onyx  Ring." 

Of  the  various  papers,,  we  incline  to  rate  a  se- 
ries of  characters  under  the  title  of  "  Shades  of  the 
Dead"  as  the  best,  in  the  sense  of  completeness. 
They  partake,  indeed,  of  the  cmdeness  and  exag- 
g^ation  of  youth,  (the  author  was  only  about  four 
and-twenty  when  he  contributed  to  the  Aihenaum,) 
and  they  diq>]ay  the  rhetorical  vice  of  considering 
rather  what  the  writer  can  say  well  than  what  he 
can  say  truly.    But  they  are  more  entire  in  them- 
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sehes,  with  greater  adherence  to  the  proposed 
auhject,  than  the  other  miacellaneoas  writingB  of 
the  author ;  and,  though  they  may  not  exhibit 
greater  original  thought,  yet  the  thoughts  are 
more  germane  and  connected.  As  a  reviewer, 
Sterling  is  shore  the  arerage,  yet  not  very  greatly 
aboye  it ;  making  no  approach  to  the  three  great 
*'  article"  luminaries,  and  not  superior  if  even  equal 
to  Mackintosh,  or  Foster  of  the  Ecledic.  He  is 
*'  neither  one  thing  nor  t'other  :*'  he  does  not  dis- 
card his  book  and  write  an  essay  or  disquisitioa  on 
the  subject,  after  the  manner  of  Macaulay,  nor  does 
he  steadily  adhere  to  the  book  and  jNrodnce  a  crit- 
icism. In  a  notice  of  Tennyson,  published  in  the 
Quarterly y  he  begins  with  what  poetry  might  be 
among  us,  goes  to  railroads,  proceeds  to  elections, 
then  to  Exeter  Hall  meetings,  and  finally  runs  over 
some  of  our  leading  poets,  with  the  national  chai^ 
acteristics  as  expressed  in  their  works,  before  we 
get  to  the  nominal  theme.  And  then  the  criti- 
cism, though  judicious,  is  not  very  large,  or  eren 
full  in  proportion  to  the  q>ace  occupied.  Nor,  to 
say  truth,  was  Sterling  sufficiently  catholic  for  a 
critic.  He  could  make  sensible  and  even  deep  ob- 
servations ;  he  could  pass  just  enough  judgments 
upon  particular  cases  ;  and  he  had  a  genuine  rel- 
ish for  the  great  classics  of  literature — ^Homer,  the 
Greek  dramatbts,  Dante,  Milton,  Shakspeare ;  and 
admired  wherever  he  found  what  he  sometimes 
called  imagination  and  sometimes  "  the  Idea." 
But  in  other  cases  he  belonged  to  a  school  if  not 
a  clique  ;  he  swore  by  Coleridge,  Carlyle,  and  the 
German  transoendentalists  or  sentimentalists ;  and 
seemed  inclined  to  undervalue  the  lesser  literature 
of  all  ages,  and,  as  a  sequence,  to  blot  out  from 
our  study  the  life  and  opinion  which  it  reflects. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  he  was  not  fixed  in 
narrowness :  he  modified  his  opinions,  perhi^w  ex- 
tended them ;  and  had  his  heidth  been  better  and 
his  life  been  spared,  he  might  have  outgrown  his 
sectarian  bigotry  altogether. 

His  tales,  though  by  no  means  bad,  are  not  the 
best  of  his  writings.  He  did  not  vrant  narrative 
power,  or  a  dear  conception  of  character ;  but  he 
was  deficient  in  the  imagination  necessary  to  rep- 
resent action  or  dialogue,  especislly  when  taking 
a  dramatic  form  or  rising  above  common  life.  His 
most  ambitbus  attempt,  the  tragedy  of  '*  Straffbrd,"- 
was  a  fiilure  as  an  historical  druna,  and  did  not 
very  distinctly  evolve  the  theory  (as  we  now  see 
ftom  his  letters)  on  which  the  author  vnrote  it, 
though  one  part  was  dimly  visible,  as  we  observed 
fai  our  review.  "The  Sexton*s  Daughter,"  al- 
though limited  in  extent  and  humUe  in  subject, 
was  perhaps  the  best  thing  Sterling  did.  Judging 
firom  these  specimens,  any  effinrts  of  Sterling's  in 
the  more  creative  class  of  the  bellee  lettres  would 
only,  it  seems  probable,  have  secured  him  a  place 
in  the  Msiory  of  literature.  As  a  describer  of  life 
and  manners — an  essayist,  he  might  have  given 
his  jNToductions  a  more  pennanent  poeitioa  before 
the  world,  had  he  devoted  himself  to  the  task ;  or 
he  might  have  been  successful  in  a  work  requiring 
industrious  sequisition,  and  the  exercise  of  the  rea^ 


soning  feculties  as  opposed  to  thoee  of  die  i 
nation.  In  the  more  fugitive  walk  of  literature, 
in  which  he  chiefly  occupied  himself,  it  csnnot  be 
said  that  he  formed  a  new  instrument,  and  scaicdjr 
gave  a  new  tone  to  any  existing  one. 

The  collection  bef<nre  us  is  one  of  sflfection, 
which  will  be  welcomed  by  all  the  friends  of  the 
late  John  Sterling ;  and  will  enable  them  (with 
the  editions  of  his  poetry)  to  preserve  the  entire 
productions  of  his  mind.  For  general  use,  a  more 
rigid  selection  might  have  been  advisable  ;  and  this 
could  readily  have  been  done,  both  as  regards  en- 
tire writings  and  extracts.  The  review  of  Ten- 
nyson, for  instance,  is  of  slender  account ;  bat  the 
extrinsic  remarks  sre  often  worth  preserving. 
Take,  for  example,  a  general  election. 

"  Look  at  one  of  our  general  electioBs.  Hie 
shsuidities  sre  plain,  no  doubt :  has  not  the  oeean 
froth  and  bubbles !  But  take  the  thin^  altogether, 
and  observe  the  mixture  and  spread  of  mterests  and 
faculties  brought  bto  sction.  Above  all,  the  open 
boldness  with  which  a  nation  throws  iiself  into  the 
streets  and  markets,  casting  off,  in  the  faith  that  it 
can  reproduce,  its  compsny  of  ruleis,  and  letting 
the  fools  damor,  the  poor  groan,  the  rich  humble 
themselves,  and  all  men  bring  all  to  judgment,  with- 
out a  moment's  fear,  but  th^  quiet  will  spring  out 
of  the  tumult,  and  a  government  be  bom  from  a 
mob.  From  the  castle  of  the  highest  peer  to  the 
clay-siained  tipplers  in  the  alehouse,  from  the  bench 
of  bishops  to  tne  ranters  in  the  moor-side  smithy,  all 
are  stirred  snd  fluttered,  feverish  with  the  same  anx- 
ieties, debating  in  their  diflinrent  dialects  the  same 
questions,  and  all  alike  dependent  on  the  omnipo- 
tence of  an  event  which  no  man  can  absolutelv  con- 
trol. Most  of  what  they  say  is  folly  ;  most  of  their 
objects  of  hope  and  fear,  chimeras :  but  how  full 
of  throbbing  business  is  the  whole  land !  how  braced 
are  all  the  wishes  and  devices  of  all !  Among  so 
much  of  make-believe  and  sound,  it  is  a  great  thing 
that  the  whole  country  must  at  least  to  willingly 
deceived  if  it  is  to  be  gained  over*-most  seem  to 
itself  rationally  persusded ;  and  that  the  meet  futile 
pretender  can  only  cheat  hj  a[>ing,  and  so  streogth- 
enin^  in  others  the  qualities  in  which  he  is  most 
deficient.  At  the  blast  of  the  newsmen's  tin  trum- 
pets all  shadows  must  walk  out  of  their  darkness 
into  sunshine,  and  there  be  tried ;  when,  if  many 
of  the  umbratile  fraudulently  pass  muster,  there  is 
at  least  a  public  recognition  of  the  laws  of  light." 

There  is  both  characteristic  description  and 
sound  judgment  in  this  view  of  Exeter  Hall. 

"  In  the  midmost  rush  of  London  business,  and 
all  the  clatter  of  its  vehicles,  turn  aside  through  an 
open  door,  and  what  do  we  see  t  A  large  and  lofty 
room,  every  yard  of  its  floor  and  galleries  crammed 
with  human,  chiefly  female  life--a  prodigious  sea 
of  bonnets,  and  under  each  of  these  a  separate  sen- 
tient sea  of  notions,  and  feelings,  snd  passions,  all 
in  some  measure  stirred  by  the  same  tidies  and  galee 
— every  one  of  them,  however  narrow  at  the  sor- 
feoe,  in  depth  unfathomable. 

**  Altogether  irrespectively  of  our  present  pup- 
pose,  and  on  the  most  general  ground,  it  may  be 
safely  said,  that  in  one  of  these  great  Exeter  Hall 
meetmgs  there  is  more  to  strike  os  than  almost  any- 
where else  we  know.  The  room  is  said  to  hold  four 
thoussnd  persons ;  snd  from  its  form  they  are  all 
dearly  visible  at  once— all  of  the  middle  of  upper 
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eliwoa,  well-toatod,  though  often  maoj  of  them 
in  Quaker  unifortn,  aod  at  these  times  probably  three 
fourths  of  them  women.  Such  assemblages  are  in 
truth,  for  a  large  part  of  the  members,  by  far  the 
most  exciting  outward  events  of  life.  The  faces 
themselves  are  alone  quite  enough  to  prove  no  raaall 
share  of  moral  culture  in  the  mass.  The  delicately 
curved  mouths  and  nostrils,  the  open  yet  quiet  and 
observant  eyes,  and  a  look  of  serious  yet  pleasoiable 
elevation,  mark  very  clearly  a  chosen  dass  of  our 
country.  The  men  are  of  course  less  pure  and  sin- 
gle in  their  stamp  of  feeling ;  business  has  marked 
on  them  its  contractedness,  with  its  strength.  Yet 
these  also  have  an  appearance  of  thought,  ahhough 
with  some  cozoorobiod  importance  and  complacent 
theological  primness.  Take,  however,  the  whole 
assemblage---all  it  is  and  all  it  represents— v^  know 
not  where  anything  like  it  could  be  discovered.  No 
Roman  Catholic,  no  despotic,  no  poor,  no  barbarous, 
no  thoroughly  demoralized,  we  fear  we  roust  add, 
no  very  instructed  and  well-organised  community, 
could  ever  exhibit  such  a  gathering— voluntary,  be 
it  remembered,  chiefly  female,  all  with  money  to 
spare,  united  for  sotm  remote  and  often  ftmtastic 
objects ;  above  all,  under  such  leaders.  For  in  the 
kind  of  persons  guiding  these  bodies,  and  in  their 
discourse,  consisu  more  than  half  the  wonder.  In 
the  house  of  commons,  in  the  courts  of  taw,  we 
niay  hear  nonsense  enough.  But  in  these  places  it 
is  noc  the  most  vehement,  the  most  chimerical,  in 
other  words,  the  most  oatrageous  and  silly,  who 
bear  the  chiefest  sway,  but  much  the  contrary. 
Now  in  such  Strand  meetings,  for  the  purest  and 
noblest  purposes,  it  is  plain  enough  that  a  loud 
tongue,  combined  with  a  certain  unctuous  silkine^ 
of  profession,  and  the  most  dismal  obscuration  of 
brain,  may  venture  with  success  upon  the  maddest 
assertions,  the  most  desperate  appeals,  and  will 
draw  sighs  and  even  tears  of  sympathy*  by  the 
coarsest  nonsense,  from  hundreds  of  aoaiable  and 
thoughtful  persons.*' 


Pmn  the  EmnlMr. 
THE  SLATE-TRABtf    AND    THB  WEST    INDIES. 

The  owners  of  West  India  property  are  in  pal- 
pable difficulty.  It  is  now  beyond  question  that, 
deprived  of  the  monopoly  of  the  mother  country, 
they  cannot  compete  with  Cuba  and  Brazil ;  and 
the  monopoly  will  never  be  restored  unless  the 
people  of  this  country  should  be  silly  enough  to 
reimpose  that  burthen  on  the  necessaries  of  sugar 
and  cofl^,  already  paying  a  public  tax  of  6,000,- 
000/. 

There  are  two  causes  in  active  operation  against 
West  Indian  cultivation — inferior  fertility  of  soil, 
and  high-priced  labor.  All  else  is  in  their  favor 
^-superior  skill  in  superintendence,  superior  ma- 
chinery, superior  shipping  for  transport,  and  a  bet- 
ter market  for  the  disposal  of  their  produce.  For 
the  production  of  sugar  4nd  coffee  they  have,  in  a 
word,  no  Anglo-Saxon  competitor  within  the  trop- 
ics, as  they  hate  in  cotton  and  tobacco  beyond 
them. 

As  to  the  inferiority  of  soil,  it  is  as  unquestion- 
able as  it  is  irremediable,  and  we  need  say  no  more 
about  it.  Not  so  with  the  high-priced  labor :  we 
take  it  to  be  the  mere  creature  of  pseudo-philan- 
thropy and  mistaken  legislatioD,  and  the  remedy 
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fer  it  is  in  oui  own  hands, 
to  this  praetioal  point. 

There  are,  as  fer  as  we  are  aware,  but  two 
races  <^  men  applicable  to  our  purpose,  that  is, 
capable  of  perfonmng  efficient  £eld  labOT  within  the 
tropKS — ^the  Chinese  and  the  Afiriean  negro.  The 
Hindoos  have  been  tried,  and  as  all  who  knew 
them  foretold,  the  feilure  has  been  pitiable.  For 
obvious  reasons  the  Chinese  are  not  to  be  had  for 
West  Indian  kboar.  They  are  too  ftur  away,  in  the 
first  place ;  and  in  the  next  they  are  already  in 
possession  of  excellent  markets  for  their  labor, 
within  a  few  days'  sail  of  their  own  shores,  where 
they  are  received  at  once,  not  by  strangers,  but  by 
their  own  countrymen. 

With  the  African  negro  the  case  is  widely  di^ 
feltent.  Africa  has  a  population  as  disposable  for 
emigration  as  that  of  Ireland ;  and  to  receive  it 
the  West  India  islands  are  as  near  and  as  conge- 
nial to  the  Africans  as  North  America  is  to  the 
Irish.  The  vague  objection  is  the  encouragement 
<^  the  slave-trade.  But  this  slave^rade,  in  spite 
of  all  our  fine  schemes — our  lines  of  forts^-our 
free  cdonies— our  Niger  expeditions,  and  our 
blockades — has  increased,  and  is  sure  to  contimie 
to  imaease  as  long  as  Africa  is  barbarous,  has 
laborers  to  export,  and  the  West  Indies  aie  under- 
peopled. 

When  we  abolished  our  ovm  slave-trade,  and 
emancipated  our  African  slaves,  we  had  done  our 
duty  to  humanity  and  civilization.  Our  intermed- 
dling in  the  affiUrs  of  other  nations,  in  attempting 
an  unobtainable  object,  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  good  policy  and  intematioiud  law,  has  in  frhct 
only  exposed  us  to  hatred  or  ridicule. 

Let  us  look,  however,  into  some  of  the  results 
of  this  intermeddling.  It  appears  by  the  consular 
returns,  that  there  were  imputed  into  the  colonies 
of  difierent  European  nations,  from  the  east  and 
west  coasts  of  Africa,  from  1814  to  1843,  to  the 
number  of  657,189  slaves,  in  the  teeth  of  our 
treaties  and  our  cruisers*  In  these  thirty  years, 
then,  there  were  imported,  and  chiefly  into  Cuba 
and  Brazil,  a  population  of  laborers  greater  than 
that  of  the  negro  population  of  all  our  West  India 
islands  at  the  period  of  emancipation ;  and  that 
population,  too,  not  consisting  of  men  and  women 
and  children,  but  for  the  most  part,  of  adult  males 
in  the  vigor  of  life. 

But  the  consular  returns,  of  course,  do  sot 
include  those  who  died  in  the  prisons  or  barracoona 
of  the  African  coast  waiting  to  be  shif^ped ;  nor 
those  who  died  in  the  middle  passage ;  nor  probtr^ 
bly  those  who  were  smuggled  aahore  in  the  West 
Indies.  We  can  only  estiniate  the  number  of 
those  who  perish  in  the  middle  passage.  Sir 
Fowell  Buxton  informs  us  that  the  mortality  of  the 
middle  passage  has,  in  consequence  of  our  own 
measures  of  prevention,  incr^ised  from  nine  to 
twenty-five  per  cent.  This  alone  would  raise  the 
number  exported  to  above  880,000 ;  and  if  we  add 
for  the  other  items,  the  probability  is  that  the  mnn- 
ber  of  Africans  brought  yearly  to  the  coast  to  bt 
sold  into  slavery  will  not  be  fevi^r  than  30,000.    , 
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From  pftrliamentary  letnrnB  it  would  appear, 
that  in  the  sixteen  years  ending  with  1843  the 
nomher  of  slaves  emancipated  hj  the  mixed  com- 
missions was  67,639,  which  is  about  3,600  per 
annum,  probably  a  number  not  equal  to  the  loss  of 
British  lives  in  our  fleet  and  army  on  the  pestifer- 
ous coast  of  Africa. 

Parliamentary  returns  further  show  that  our 
squadron  employed  on  the  aforesaid  pestiferous 
coast  amounts  to  twenty-five  sail,  costing  jrearly 
300,000/.,  or  a  million  and  a  half,  every  lustre. 
France  has  the  same  number  of  ships,  costing,  no 
doubt,  as  much.  So  that  the  two»^lies,  exclusive 
of  the  expense  of  life  and  credit,  waste  every  five 
years  3,000,000/.,  the  slave-trade  all  the  while 
greatly  prospering,  and  the  mortality  in  the  barra- 
coons  and  middle  passage  greatly  increasing. 

There  must  soon  be  an  end  of  this  mighty  folly. 
In  truth,  the  national  infatuation  is  already  fkst 
passing  away,  and  conmion  sense  beginning  to 
resume  ito  empire.  Even  Exeter  Hall  is  silent, 
and  has  nothing  new  to  propose  for  our  mystificar 
tion,  and  misleading. 

We  would  suggest,  then,  at  once,  that  the 
exportation  of  negro  emigrants  from  Africa  should 
be  made  as  free  and  unshackled  as  that  of  Irishmen 
from  Ireland.  The  cost  of  their  transport  would 
be  defrayed  by  the  service  of  an  apprenticeship, 
which  is,  in  fiict,  the  course  now  pursued  with 
captured  slaves  when  emancipated.  The  only 
restraints  ox  emigration  that  would  be  necessary 
would  be  a  security  that  the  members  of  a  fiunily 
should  not  be  separated,  and  that  a  due  proportion 
should  be  observed  with  the  sexes.  If  the  block- 
ading squadron  were  removed,  the  sum  of  300,- 
000/.  would,  without  putting  the  government  to 
any  additional  expense,  be  at  its  disposal  to  pay  in 
bounties  for  the  importation  of  hirers,  should 
such  a  plan  be  deemed  advisable.  At  the  rate  of 
90/.  a  head,  15,000  emigrants  might  be  yearly 
brought  to  the  West  Indies  through  sudi  a  fund, 
or  at  10/.,  twice  that  number. 

Under  such  a  system  of  freedom,  the  mortality 
in  the  barracoons  and  middle  passage  would  dimin- 
ish, in  80  far  as  concerned  the  slave-trade ;  and  in 
the  case  of  those  parties  transported  in  our  ships, 
it  need  not  exceed,  and  probably,  from  the  consti- 
tDtion  of  the  negro  and  the  nature  of  the  climate, 
it  would  not  equal,  that  in  our  ordinary  emigrant 
vessels;  the  regulations,   of  course,   bemg  the 


The  emigrants  wonld,  hi  the  majority  of  cases, 
be  either  those  bom  slaves  or  made  so  by  the  for- 
tune of  war,  for  such  is  now,  and  ever  has  been, 
the  case.  In  that  event,  their  transportation  would 
be  equivalent  to  their  emancipation.  They  would 
simply  lose  AfHca  and  slavery,  and  gain  the  con- 
genial climate  of  the  West  Indies  and  freedom. 

Whether  this  would  or  would  not  encourage 
davery  in  Africa  is  more  than  we  can  say.  We 
can  say,  hovraver,  that  it  seems  repugnant  to  com- 
mon sense  to  imagine  that  its  efiects  can  be  very 
eensiderable  either  one  way  or  another.  Africa, 
throughout,  is  so  barbarous,  and  such  is  its  extent 


and  inaccessibOity,  that  we  are  at  this  moment 
ignorant  of  the  very  names  and  localities  of  many 
of  its  nations.  A  vast  number  of  its  inhabitants 
are  hereditary  slaves  or  prisoners  of  war,  who,  if 
they  cannot  be  sold,  are  butchered.  In  a  word, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  our  peddling  opera> 
tions  on  a  few  vpoU  of  the  coast  are  very  likely 
much  to  aflect,  for  good  or  evil,  the  civilintion  of 
a  continent  that  contains  hundreds  of  nations  and 
hundreds  of  languages,  and  a  surface  equal  to  one 
fourth  part  of  the  habitable  globe. 

We  can  see  pretty  clearly  when  African  emigre* 
tion,  slave  and  free,  must  terminate.  It  will  be 
when  the  countries  which  receive  it  are  fully 
stocked  with  inhabitants,  and  laborers  can  be  reared 
more  cheaply  than  they  can  be  imported.  Even 
West  Indian  slavery  itself  will  die  a  natural  death 
at  the  same  time,  for,  as  has  been  found  elsewheie, 
it  win  be  cheaper  to  allow  free  men  to  rear  them- 
selves than  to  breed  slaves. 

In  the  Antilles,  at  least,  the  period  at  which  ibm 
must  happen  will  not  be  very  remote,  and  may 
even  be  calculated.  The  negro  slave  population 
of  the  United  States,  since  the  equality  of  the  sexes 
has  been  established  by  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade,  multiplies  as  frst  as  the  free  white  popular 
tion — that  is,  doubles  itself  in  about  twenty-five 
years.  Jamaica,  then,  for  an  example,  with  a 
climate  more  congenial  than  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  negro  constitution,  will  multiply,  at 
least,  as  fast  Its  present  population  is  estimated 
at  400,000,  or  about  ninety  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile. 

Without  any  hnmigration,  and  as  there  is  now 
an  equality  of  the  sexes,  it  vrill  contain  in  twenty- 
five  years'  time  800,000  inhabitants.  But  suppos- 
ing the  bounty  on  imported  African  laborers  we 
have  supposed  to  exist,  the  due  share  of  Jamaica 
will  be  6,000  a  year,  which>  without  reckoning 
natural  increase  on  the  immigrants,  will  raise  the 
population  to  one  million ;  that  is,  235  inhabitants 
to  the  square  mile ;  a  population  which,  although 
smaller  in  density  than  that  of  the  most  thinly 
peopled  provinces  of  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  will 
be  amply  sufficient  to  insure  an  abundant  supply  of 
labor,  and  produce  true  rent.  There  is  ample 
room  for  it  too.  Two  thirds  of  the  surface  of  the 
island  are,  at  present,  vnld  lands,  useful  to  neither 
man  nor  beast,  while  the  remaining  fraction  is 
scourged  by  one  etomal  crop  of  one  exhausting 
plant ;  for  in  this  land  of  the  cane  there  are  neither 
fences,  nor  rotations,  nor  the  shadow  of  that  irriga- 
tion which,  in  all  warm  climates,  b  indispensable 
to  the  development  of  the  natural  powers  of  the 
soil. 

The  ease  of  Cuba  is  not  so  favorable,  owing  to 
the  inequality  of  the  sexes  incident  to  the  slave- 
trade.  But  here,  too,  under  the  systom  we  are 
recommending,  there  must,  in  due  course,  be  an 
end  of  the  slave-trade  and  even  of  slavery  itself. 
The  area  of  this  great  and  fertUe  island  is  about 
43,000  square  miles,  and  its  present  population  is 
computed  at  about  one  milUon — ^no  more  than 
twenty-three  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile ; 
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eeotrated,  however,  in  the  most  fertOe  locali- 
ties. 

In  1837  a  censos  of  its  population  gate  730,000, 
80  that  in  twenty  years  it  has  increased  by  870,000. 
This  would  make  nearly  an  increase  of  forty-six 
per  cent  io  twenty-five  years,  and  conseqoently 
raise  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba,  in  that  tune,  to  close 
upon  a  million  and  a  half. 

But  the  population  will  increase  in  a  much 
higher  ratio  than  thi&4  for  without  supposing  a 
smgle  slave  in  addition  to  the  number  now  destined 
fcur  its  market  from  Africa,  it  will  gain  all  those 
lost  by  thtf  higher  mortality  produced  by  the  pree- 
ent  system,  in  the  banaooous  and  middle  passages, 
while  the  survivors  who  reach  its  shores  will  do  so 
in  better  health  and  condition. 

Taking  all  these  causes  together,  we  shall  proba- 
bly not  greatly  err  in  foretelling  that  in  twenty-five 
years'  time  the  population  of  Cuba  would  be 
8,000,000,  and  in  fif^,  some  4,000,000^-either  of 
them,  pn^ably,  quite  sofiioient  so  to  stock  the 
labor  market,  or  at  least  to  put  an  end  to  all  im- 
portation of  slaves  from  Africa — most  probably 
even  to  slavery  itself. 

We  shall  give  one  strong  case  in  Olustratioa  of 
the  principle  we  have  been  laying  down.  It  is 
that  of  the  island  of  Java,  by  about  the  whole  siie 
of  Jamaica  smaller  than  Cuba — as  fertile,  but  not 
more  so.  The  West  Indians,  in  their  "  groans," 
have  often  referred  to  it.  By  a  census  of  its  pop- 
ulation, taken  in  1^45,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants 
was  found  to  be,  in  round  numbers,  10,000,000, 
or  250  to  the  square  mile. 

A  census  taken  in  1816  made  the  population  less 
than  one  half  of  this :  so  that,  in  thirty  years'  time, 
it  hsid  more  than  doubled.  Earlier  enumerations 
had  shown  that  the  lesser  number  had  been  itself 
doubled.  But  the  smallest  of  them  was  quite  sufll- 
cient  to  destroy  sbvery,  through  sheer  inanition, 
and  a  native  Javanese  dave  has  not  been  known 
for  the  300  years  and  upwards  that  Europeans 
have  known  the  isknd.  This  has  not  been  the 
result  of  the  good  institutions  of  Java,  for  they  are 
little  better  than  those  of  the  neighboring  thinly- 
peopled  countries  which  abound  in  slaves  ;  but  has 
been  the  mere  effect  of  density  of  population,  which 
abolishes  slavery  with  as  much  certainty  as  grav- 
itation brings  an  apple  to  the  ground. 


From  tbt 

WALB9— -THB  BRITISH  BCBOTIA. 
Thet  who  so  hotly  contended  last  year  that 
neither  the  quantity  nor  the  quality  of  the  educa- 
tion for  the  poor  was  defective,  would  do  well  to 
study  the  reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry 
in  Wales.  Few  can  have  been  prepared  for  the 
disclosures  of  the  depths  of  ignorance  and  the 
slough  of  sensuality  in  the  principality.  (Gener- 
ally speaking,  little  is  taught  in  the  schools,  and 
the  little  thatt  is  taught  is  worthless.  The  chil- 
dren of  an  advanced  age  can  seldom  give  a  proper 
answer  relating  to  the  most  notorious  &ets.  One 
pots  Dublin  in  Scotland ;  another  rates  Devonshire 
•s  the  second  city  of  the  kingdom ;  another  ex- 


plains Nthat  the  queen's  name  is  Alexander,  but 
has  no  idea  where  she  lives ;  another  classes  a 
peacock  as  a  vegetable ;  another  does  not  know 
the  name  of  the  month  nor  the  year  we  are  living 
in.  The  schools  are  often  as  dirty  as  pig-sties, 
and  many  of  the  national  schools  seem  to  be  as 
bad  as  those  not  connected  with  the  church.  Bui 
the  schooling,  (education  we  will  not  miscall  it,) 
wretched  as  it  is,  is  ^  from  uniform.  In  the  ev- 
idence of  the  Rev.  J.  Pugh,  rector  of  Uandila- 
&wr,  we  find  this  specimen  in  one  William  Davis, 
a  boy  of  sixteen,  and  who  does  not  seem  deficient 
in  capacity,  from  some  of  his  replies,  but  as  igno- 
rant as  a  pig : 

"  I  have  never  been  inside  a  school  or  chapel. 
I  do  not  know  who  to  pray  to.  I  do  not  know 
what  becomes  of  people  when  they  die — I  have 
hewcdofQod;  I  know  nothing  about  nim.  •  •  • 
I  think  I  have  a  soul — ^I  don^  know  what  a  soul  is, 
nor  whether  it  is  diflferent  from  the  body.  I  never 
heard  of  the  devil ;  I  know  nothing  about  him ;  / 
have  heard  of  him  when  people  swear.  •  •  •  1 
have  never  heard  of  heaven ;  but  I  have  heard  of 
hell — heaven  is  the  best  of  the  two,  but  I  don't  know 
why." 

Mr.  Pugh  declares  that  thb  boy  is  not  more 
ignorant  than  the  rest.  His  father  is  a  farmer 
paying  60/.  a  year  rent.  The  boy  Davis  ex- 
pressed his  desire  for  education,  and  parents  gen- 
erally are  anxious  to  have  the  benefit  of  it,  such 
as  it  is,  for  their  children ;  but  they  cannot  recon- 
cile themselves  to  paying  anything  for  it,  and  will 
not  spare  three  halfpence  a  week  for  the  purpose, 
in  Mr.  Pugh's  neighborhood  (Carmarthen.)  In 
the  vicinity  of  LUndilo  there  are  100  children, 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  nxteen,  who  attend 
no  school  or  place  of  worship. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  of  ffirwaren,  ascribes 
the  Frost  insurrection  to  the  profound  ignorance 
of  the  people,  who  can  be  made  to  believe  any 
absurdity.  A  witness  of  the  outbreak  told  him, 
*'  The  men  who  marched  to  join  Frost  had  no 
definite  object,  beyond  a  fanatical  notion  that  they 
were  to  march  inomediately  to  London,  fight  a 
great  battle,  and  conquer  a  great  kingdom." 

The  ijgnorance  of  the  fiurmers  is  profound  and 
thoroughly  self-satisfied — they  scorn  the  idea  of 
improvement.  A  tenant  of  Mr.  Chambers,  when 
asked  why  he  did  not  claim  the  allowance  of  8l 
per  cent,  for  draining,  answered,  "He  did  not 
want  any  drains,  't  was  all  all  damned  stuff*,  and 
not  worUi  the  bother,  something  like  guano." 
He  would  not  carry  the  guano  back  in  his  empty 
cart  from  Danelly,  whither  he  went  once  a  week. 

In  the  same  enlightened  neighborhood  Mr.  Da- 
vies  remembers  the  time  when  there  was  not  a 
builder  who  could  measure  a  vndl. 

The  masters  of  schools  are  in  many  cases  per- 
sons utterly  illiterate,  belonging  to  the  laboring 
classes.  We  find  in  the  report  for  North  Wales 
this  choice  specimen  both  of  the  voucher  for  the 
qualification  of  a  teacher,  and  an  astounding  practi- 
eal  proof  of  the  professor's  accomplishments : 

"  Sir,  I  am  sending  those  fue  Lmes  Concern- 
ing  School  Master  at ^at  he  is  a 
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Good  Teacher  of  a  children  and  bears  a  good  cbari- 
ter  cepin  [k^pinfi[1  &  gpod  time  with  children,  and 
very  carefull  in  Teaching  them  I  had  my  children 
with  him  a  Long  time. 

}  David  —  Sirgeen 
Do. 
thomas— — 

The  candidate  so  recommended  wrote  in  roond 
text  as  follows : 

"J  willingly  to  come  fore  £6  per  Quarter  if  yon 
things  proper. 

'*  I  humbly  beg  to  you  to  send  me  a  line  in  an- 
swer with  the  Bearer.*' 

These  evidences  of  learning  were  admitted  as 
perfectly  satisfactory  ^  the  parties  engaged  in  the 
promotion  of  education.  The  man  had  been  a 
weaver,  but  having  tamed  preacher,  it  was  thought 
by  his  sect  that  the  business  of  teaching  would 
leave  him  more  leisure  for  his  'ministerial  avoca- 
tions. About  his  qualification  there  was  no  doubt ; 
it  was  probably  as  good  for  the  one  as  for  the 
other  of  his  pursuits. 

Endowments  are  shamefuUy  abused.  The  Re- 
port of  North  Wales  states  that  endowed  schools 
are  amongst  the  very  worst,  visitation  and  inspec- 
tion having  been  v^anting,  and 'the  ill-choeea  mas- 
ter left  irresponsible  from  the  time  of  his  appoint^ 
ment.  Bilany  schools  are  in  abeyance,  while  there 
is  the  most  shameful  breach  of  trust  in  the  mis- 
appropriation of  charitable  funds  available  for  their 
support. 

Carnarvon  has  a  preeminence  in  Welsh  igno- 
rance and  immorality.  Wages  are  high,  and 
drunkenness  flourishes  in  proportion.  Men  who 
earn  twenty-six  shillings  a  week  will  spend  twen- 
ty-one in  the  public-house,  and  bring  the  odd  five 
to  their  families.  The  Rev.  William  Williams, 
independent  minister,  emphatically  says,  ^'  They 
are  beastly  in  their  habits  in  this  town." 

In  Merthyr,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fault  is  laid 
with  the  women,  who  go  about  tea-drinking  when 
they  should  be  receiving  their  husbands,  coming 
from  their  work,  and  supplying  their  little  comforts. 
A  Merthyr  man  said,  "  If  ever  I  marry,  I  will 
marry  a  cook,  for  she  will  have  somethmg  for  me 
to  eat  when  I  come  home  " — a  choice,  and  good 
reason  for  it ;  which  indicates  how  much  is  want- 
ing in  the  education  of  the  female  poor,  and  how 
much  instruction  in  simple  cookery  would  condoce 
to  the  comfort,  the  economy,  and  the  morals,  let 
us  add,  of  the  working  claaoes ;  for  the  pleasure 
which  the  poor  man  finds  in  his  home  has  much 
to  do  with  his  habits,  good  or  bad. 

But  to  return  to  Carnarvon — we  find  that  sea- 
faring  men,  without  the  slightest  education,  get 
employed  as  masters,  and  grope  their  way  about 
at  sea  without  skill  enough  to  take  an  observation 
or  to  keep  a  dead  reckoning.  The  only  teacher 
of  navigation  at  Carnarvon  is  an  old  woman. 

Chastity  is  held  in  no  sort  of  honor  amongst 
the  poor  in  Wales.  Their  habits  are  those  of  ani- 
mals, and  will  not  bear  description.  The  sin  pre- 
vafls  without  the  slightest  touch  of  shame.  But 
it  is  not  venal,  any  more  than  the  habits  of  ani- 


mals in  the  same  respects ;  and  tbey  are  mperior 
to  animals  in  this  particular,  that  the  state  of  wed- 
lock is  recognised  among  them,  and  desired — 
ever3rthing  but  waited  for. 

A  great  cause  of  the  backwardness  of  the  be- 
nighted principality  is  undoubtedly  the  language, 
to  which  the  people  are  attached,  and  from  whidi 
they  should  be  weaned  by  every  indnoemeBl — 
tlumgh  it  was  but  the  other  day  that  we  saw  an- 
nounced a  premium  by  an  illustrious  personage  fx 
skill  in  that  barbarity-perpetuating  tongue.  The 
ignorance  of  the  people  is  lo^ed  in  their  lan- 
guage, and  the  one  will  not  give  vray  without  the 
other.  An  imfwroved  system  of  edueatioe  is  the 
only  moans  to  this  end,  and  the  first  step  to  it  is 
efilicted  in  the  very  complete  exposure  in  the  Re- 
ports before  us,  which  do  great  credit  to  the  judg^ 
ment  and  well-directed  activity  of  the  commiswkm- 
ers.  We  have  seldom  seen  a  betteinxmdiieted 
investigatioD ;  the  field  has  been  most  thoroughly 
explored,  and  the  Bpedmam  of  evidenoe  seleoted 
with  exoeUeot  discretion. 
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A  C0RRB8P0NDBNT,  whosc  sccuracy  is  guarantied 
by  the  Dublin  Eoeninr  Mail,  narrates  a  strange 
scene  in  a  chapel  at  a  plaoe  called  BalhuriiadeTreeD, 
in  the  county  of  Mayo.  Mr.  Joseph  Bolmes  is  a 
resident  proprietor  in  the  same  neighborhood,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  line  separatin^^  the  county  from 
that  of  Sligo ;  he  is  a  magistrate  m  both  counties ; 
and  has  fufiilled  dangerous  duties  as  an  improving 
landlord,  and  an  active  administratorof  relief  daring 
the  distress.    This  is  the  narrative — 

<*  Having  received  many  friendly  inttmatioas,  a 
short  time  since,  that  the  parish  priest,  Mr.  Tigfae, 
had  made  repeated  attacks  on  him  at  the  di^>el, 
and'  that  his  life  would  be  attempted  by  aesaasins 
who  bad  arrived  in  the  neighborhood,  he  was  pre- 
vailed on,  by  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  to  mve 
the  country  for  a  short  period,  till  the  passing  of  the 
late  government  measure,  when  he  returned.  These 
flMsts  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  his  brother,  Mr. 
A.  Holmes,  who  resides  in  fiigland,  the  latter  paid 
a  hurried  visit  to  this  country;  and  on  Thursday 
last  (old  Christmas  day)  presented  himself  ai  the 
chai|el  at  Ballaghaderreen ;  and  having  adced  and 
obtained  permission  from  the  Reverend  Mr.  Tighe 
to  address  the  congregation,  a  very  numerous  one, 
was  aooommodated  vnth  a  plaoe  at  the  ahar.  He 
declined  addressing  the  people  till  Mr.  Tighe  stood 
at  his  side ;  a  second  pnest  stood  at  his  left.  Bal- 
laghaderreen is  within  a  few  miles  of  Strokestown 
and  Elphin,  the  scenes  of  the  murders  of  Major 
Mahon  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Lloyd.  The  follow- 
ing scene  then  took  place. 

'*  Mr.  Tighe — '  Mr.  Hohnes  has  oxproascd  a  de- 
sire to  sddress  you,  and  I  have  given  him  permis- 
sion to  do  so.' 

<*  Mr.  Holmes  (advancing  to  the  front  of  the  ahar) 
— *  My  friends,  Mr.  Tighe,  your  priest,  has  given  me 
permission  to  address  you  firom  this  altar,  and  I  avail 
myself  of  it.  I  have  travelled  five  hundred  miles 
to  say  five  words  to  you ;  pray,  therefore,  attend  to 
me.  You  do  not  all  know  me,  but  you  know  nar 
brother,  Mr.  Joseph  Holmes.  [<*m  ^."]  U 
there  amongst  you  a  man  who  can  say  that  my 
brother  has  ever  done  an  unkind  or  an  unjust  act  bj 
him!  Is  there,  I  say!  Ifthereis,lethimbolduphie 
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band.  Is  dtere  amongst  yoa  a  man  who  can  deny 
that  for  the  last  two  years  my  brother  has  been 
yonrrisTel  If  there  is,  let  him  speak.  [A  pause,] 
During  the  last  two  years,  my  brother  has  expend- 
ed J^30,000  inproTisioos,  to  keep  down  the  mar- 
kets here,  that  yon  and  year  children  might  not 
starve.  He  has,  daily,  for  the  last  sixteen  months, 
fed  150  of  your  children  at  his  school-house.  He 
has  turned  his  house  and  offices  into  a  provision- 
store  for  your  accommodation.  Is  there  a  man 
among  you  that  can  deny  this!  If  there  is,  let 
him  speak.  And  what  is  the  return  he  has  met 
with!  Do  you  require  to  be  told?  Why,  when 
he  left  home  a  month  ago,  it  is  notorioas  that  the 
assassins  who  were  to  murder  him  had  arrived  in 
the  parish,  and  were  harbored  amongst  you !  There 
are  those  amongst  you  that  know  it.  I  can  account 
for  th^  presence  of  these  miscreants.  They  were 
attracted  hither  by  the  inflammatory  harangues  of 
your  priest,  here.  {Painting  to  Mr,  Tighe.)  I 
tell  bun  so  to  his  faioe.'  flTemendous  uproar  in 
the  chapel.  Cries  of  *•  Turn  nim  out ! — ^he  is  a  liar ! ' 
a  scene  of  great  confusion,  during  which  the  curate 
in  vain  attempted  to  address  and  appease  the  people, 
followed.  At  length  Mr.  Tighe  succeeded,  after 
many  inefiectual  effi>rts,  in  obtaining  a  hearing.] 

"Mr.  Tighe—*  It  is  false  that  I  made  any  at- 
tacks on  Mr.  Hohnes.  There  have  been  houses 
levelled  in  this  parish,  and  poor  wretches  turned 
out ;  but  I  never  attacked  Mr.  Holmes.' 

"  Mr.  Holmes — '  I  know  that  you  did ;  and  I  tell 
you  at  this  altar,  to  your  face,  and  in  the  presence 
of  your  congre^tion,  that  it  is  your  attacks  on  my 
brother  from  this  spot  that  have  brought  these  mur- 
derers to  this  parish.'  [Here  the  uproar  recom- 
menced ;  and  some  of  the  moie  violent  of  the  con- 
gregation appeared  disposed  to  pass  over  the  rails 
to  Uie  altar;  the  priests  endeavoring  to  restrain 
thenn.1 

*-'  Mr.  Holmes  (advancing  in  front)*-'  I  am  not 
afinid  of  you.  I  came  here  to  tell  you  these  truths 
alone,  and  am  not  to  be  deterred  by  five  hundred  of 
you.' 

*<  Mr.  Tighe— <  My  friends,  this  is  the  house  of 
God :  let  us  have  no  more  of  this.  Mr.  Holmes  has 
charged  me  with  attacks  on  his  brother ;  which  I 
deny.  If  he  has  anything  more  to  say,  let  him  ad- 
dress vou  outside  the  chapel.' 

*'  Mr.  Holmes  having  declined  any  further  address 
to  the  people,  left  the  chapel,  surrounded  by  a  mob ; 
who  refrained  from  any  act  of  personal  violence,  but 
saluted  him  with  groans  and  execrations  on  his  dri- 
ving away." 

The  Evening  Mail  publishes  a  genuine  specimen 
of  dehortation  against  outrage,  actually  delivered 
not  many  years  back  from  Uie  altar,  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman — 

(*  I  am  ashamed  of  you.  By  the  vestment,  I  am. 
You  have  no  more  consideration  than  a  dog  that 's 
struck  with  a  stone.  He  runs  after  the  stone,  the 
sinselees  baste,  to  bite  it ;  and,  if  he  does,  what 
does  he  do  but  only  break  his  teeth  for  his  pains  ? 
The  hand  that  threw  the  stone  \b  still  free  to  throw 
another.     (^Murmurs  of  indignation,) 

**  Now,  IS  n't  that  Uie  very  way  with  you  t  If 
a  poor  fellow  that  can't  live  without  a  bit  of  land, 
no  more  than  yourselves,  comes  in  over  another's 
head,  he  is  tracked  like  a  hare,  night  and  morning, 
from  the  market  and  from  the  chapel,  ever  till  you 
find  your  opportunity ;  and  maybe,  after  all,  't  is 
when  he  'd  be  sitting  at  the  fireside,  with  his  wife 
and  children,  you  come  dovhi  upon  him  like  a  soot- 
dxop.     {Deadiiknce.) 


"And  that 's  what  jroti  call  justioe.  That 's  the 
sort  of  justice  you  did  upon  Tim  Fogarty — (Exckh 
tnationM  of  ^Sorrow  mend  him  f ') — for  which  poor 
Johnny  (jrosther  sufilered ;  Lord  have  mercy  on  his 
poor  sowl !  [Here  a  universal  duck  of  horror  and 
commiseration,  with  crossings  and  genuflexions  to 
no  end,  interrupted  the  orator's  diMourse.]    Yes, 

Ccall  that  justioe ;  and  where  's  the  man  that  put 
Foffartj  in  possession  all  this  timet  (&nja- 
/fon.)  I  thmk  I  see  him  going  the  road  in  his  ffig, 
with  nobody  to  guard  him  but  a  spalpeen  of  a  stable 
boy ;  and  not  one  of  you  dare  so  much  as  keep  a 
hat  on  your  heads  as  long  as  he  is  in  sight.  Ye 
main-speirited  crew !  Is  it  any  wonder  your  priest 
should  be  ashamed  of  you  ?" 

Messrs.  P.  and  H.  Ferguson  and  Rhind,  of  Glas- 
gow, have  issued  their  annual  statement  of  the 
Scotch  piff-iron  trade  for  the  past  year.  The  pro- 
docUon  of  1847  is  40,000  tons  under  that  of  1846 ; 
and  although  there  has  been  a  considerable  falling 
oflf  in  the  iron  sent  coastwise,  so  as  to  make  the 
shipments  during  1847  less  by  6,491  tons  than  in 
1846,  the  export  to  foreign  countries  shows  a  con- 
siderable increase ;  in  1845,  the  quantity  was  54,- 
671  tons ;  in  1846,  119,100  tons ;  in  1847, 143,460 
tons. 

EsPARTERO  arrived  at  Madrid  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  7th  Jan. ;  and  thus  avoided  the  demon- 
stration prepared  to  greet  his  return.  The  neople, 
however,  on  hearing  of  his  arrival,  repaired  to  his 
residence  and  rent  the  air  with  deafening  cries. 
**  Three  times,"  says  the  correspondent  of  the 
TkneSf  '*  the  multitude  have  already  burst  into  the 
house,  determined  to  see  their  idol.  They  rushed 
to  his  presence,  lifted  him  from  the  ground,  fell  at 
his  feet ;  and  hundreds  of  these  wild-looking  feUows 
wept  and  sobbed  like  children.  Espartero  cried 
like  a  woman." 

The  French  papers  publish  a  series  of  twenty- 
three  diplomatic  documents  on  the  affairs  of  Switr 
aerland ;  being  the  correspondence  of  M.  Guizot 
and  Lord  Palmerston  with  their  representatives  in 
Switzerland,  London,  and  Paris.    The  bulk  of  the 

Sapers  are  out  of  date,  the  suppression  of  the  Son- 
orbund  having  superseded  the  negotiations  to  which 
they  relate.  The  most  important  are  the  two  last 
of  the  series,  which  we  subjoin. 

JTie  DuJte  De  BrogUe  to  M,  Guizot. 

*'  London,  Bee.  3, 1847. 

"  Monsieur  le  Ministre— On  entering  theoflSce 
of  Lord  Palmerston  this  morning,  to  discuss  the 
aflluTS  of  La  Plata  with  his  lordship,  he  read  me  a 
despatch  from  Berne,  which  contained  nothing  in 
addition  to  the  news  supplied  by  yesterday  even- 
ing's papers.  He  then  said  to  me  of  his  own  ao- 
ooid— 

'* '  Your  mediation,  I  fear,  will  be  anticipated  by 
events.  Here,  however,  are  the  instructions  which 
I  have  given  to  Sir  S.  Canning.  He  is  to  proceed 
directly  to  Berne.  If  the  Sonderbund  be  still  on 
foot,  he  will  send  the  note  agreed  upon  in  concert 
with  the  envoys  of  the  other  four  courts.  If  the 
Sonderbund  be  only  partially  in  existence,  he  will 
consider  the  surviving  part  as  equivalent  to  the 
whole,  and  will  treat  it  as  such.  If  the  Sonder- 
bund no  longer  exist,  the  mediation  falls  to  the 
ground.  He  will  thenceforth  only  address  himself 
to  the  diet,  but  according  to  the  terms  of  the  note 
agreed  upon.  He  will  not  confine  himself  to  rec- 
ommending a  moderate  course  to  that  assembly, 
but  will  warn  it  that  the  existence  of  the  Swiss  con- 
federation is  based  on  the  independence  and  soyer- 
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eignty  of  the  eaatons ;  thai  the  diet  ought  ouefttlly 
to  forbear  from  making  the  aliffhteat  encroachment 
thereupon ;  and  that  if  it  ahooM  become  neoeaaary 
to  introduce  any  changea  into  the  federal  compact, 
thoae  changea  could  only  be  valid  with  the  unani- 
moua  conaeut  of  the  cantona.  Doea  that  auit  you  V 
added  Lord  Palmeraton. 

*'  *  Perfectly,*  I  replied  ;  *  but  on  condition  that 
Sir  S.  Canning  ahall  not  profeaa  at  Berne  the  prin- 
ciple which  ^ou  yeaterday  aeemed  to  indicate  to 
parliament,  vs.,  that  the  declaration  of  November 
90, 1815,  protecta  the  diet,  under  every  hypotheaia, 
againat  the  influence  of  foreign  powera,  and  guar- 
anteea  the  invidabiHty  of  ita  territory,  whataoever 
it  may  do,  and  to  whatever  extremitiea  it  may  pro- 
ceed. In  fact,  to  recommend  moderation  and  reapect 
for  righta  to  conquerora  in  the  very  intoxication  of 
victory,  when  thev  have  their  enemiea  at  their  feet 
—to  conquerora  tnemselvea  governed  by  cluba  in 
which  all  the  violence  of  revolutionary  paaaiona  ia 
unchained,  aa  it  waa  in  France  in  1793 — and  to  tell 
them  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  nought  to 
fear  from  anj^  one,  whatever  criminal  use  they  may 
make  of  their  power^this  will  be  to  expoae  one^ 
self  to  a  hazard  of  not  being  listened  to  at  all.  It 
would  be,  beaidea,  (I  added,)  to  deceive  them; 
which  muat  never  be  done,  for  neither  my  govern- 
ment nor  any  of  the  other  continental  govemmenta 
of  Europe  can  admit  auch  a  theory,  lam  rejoiced 
at  this  opportunity  of  coming  to  a  thorough  and  dis- 
tinct underatanding  with  you.' 

«« <  Very  good,'  replied  hia  lordahip.  *  The  dec- 
laration of  the  SOth  of  November,  1815,*  aaid  I, '  ia 
nothing  more  than  the  republication  of  a  former 
declaration  of  the  same  nature  made  at  Vienna  the 
SOth  of  March  in  the  aame  year.' 

"  *  Thoae  two  dedarationa  guaranteed  to  Swit- 
lerland,  under  certain  conditiona — by  her  accepted 
*-a  state  of  perpetual  neutrality ;  and,  aa  a  conae- 
quence  of  that  atate  of  neutralitv,  the  inviolability 
of  her  territories :  in  other  wor<la,  ihey  aecured  to 
Switxerland,  under  the  following  conditiona— 

** '  1.  That  in  caae  of  war  Mtween  the  powera 
adjacent  to  Switxerland,  the  latter  ahall  remam  neu- 
ter necesearily  and  of  perfect  right.  I  aay,  in  the 
event  of  war,  for  the  atate  of  neutrality  auppoeea 
auch  a  atate  ;  there  are  no  neutnUa  where  there  are 
no  belligerents. 

** '  3.  That  none  of  the  belligerent  partiea  ahall 
be  able  to  compel  Switzerland  to  take  part  in  ita 
&vor,  aa  the  French  republic  compelled  the  Swiaa 
republic  in  1797. 

'* '  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  worda, ''  perpetual 
neutraUty.** 

"  *  3.  That  the  belligerent  partiea  ahall  not  be 
able  to  chooee  Switzerland  aa  a  baule-fiekl,  aa 
France,  Austria,  and  Ruaaia  did  in  1799. 

*' '  4.  That  none  of  the  aaid  partiea  ahall  be  able 
to  croea  the  Swiaa  territory  in  order  to  attack  ita  ad- 
yersary,  aa  the  alliea  did  in  1814,  when  they  croaaed 
the  Rhine  above  Bale  in  order  to  invade  Alaaoe. 

'*  *  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  worda  "  inviolabil- 
ity of  territory."  ^ 

"'Such  are  the  aignification,  the  bearing,  and 
the  extent  of  the  guarantee  granted  to  Switzerland 
in  1815.  The  powera  aasemUed  at  Vienna  thought, 
and  rightly,  that  it  waa  the  common  intereat  of  Eu- 
rope to  interpose  between  the  military  monarchiea 
ofthe  continent  a  atate  perpetually  inviolable  by  the 
armiea  of  the  belligerenta.  The  guarantee  extenda 
ao  far,  but  no  further.  It  atopa  where  atopped  the 
intention  of  the  aignera  of  the  act  of  Vienna,  and 
the  declarations  of  the  90th  of  March  and  the  SOth 
of  November,  1815.' 


"  I  waa  ailent  for  a  moment,  expecting  some  ob- 
iection  or  distinction,  and  preparing  to  diapote  either, 
liord  Palmeraton  diaputed  nothing;  he  fully  ad- 
mitted that  such  alone  waa  the  intention  of  the  pow- 
era; adding,  however,  that  aometimes  in  treaties 
the  expreaaiona  employed  went  further  thm  the 
ideaa. 

'"It  18  a  miafortune,*  I  rejoined,  *  that  it  ia  ao ; 
but  it  is  not  the  caae  here ;  the  worda  '*  inviolabil- 
ity of  territorv"  being  perfectly  explained  and  lim- 
ited by  the  declaration  of  the  SOth  of  Noveoober 
itaelf,  provided  the  paragrapha  are  not  separated, 
but  interpreted  one  by  another. 

*' '  Moreover,'  I  added,  *  to  what  coDaequeoces 
would  the  oppoeite  ayatem  lead  ?  Article  8  of  the 
Federal  Pact  graaU  the  diet  the  right  to  make  war, 
OD  the  sole  condition  that  the  diet  muat  vote  for  war 
by  a  majority  of  three  fourtha  of  the  votee.  The 
confederation  would  have  a  right  of  war  againat  ita 
neighbora,  whilst  they  would  have  none  againat  it; 
it  might  attack  our  territory  without  our  being  aUe 
to  retaliate ;  it  miffht  inflict  blowa  upon  ua  whidi 
we  ahottld  be  precluded  from  repaying.  Ita  invio- 
lable territor)r  would  be  a  place  of  exile  or  aancto- 
ary,  whence  it  might  make  irruptiona  on  all  aidea, 
without  an?  other  riak  than  that  of  being  reduced 
to  uke  renige  there  in  a  case  of  defeat  la  that 
posaible?* 

"' Aaaaredly  not,' replied  Lord  Palmerstoo ;  'if 
Switzerland  becomes  aggressive,  ahe  must  bear  the 
consequences  of  her  aggression.* 

"  *  And  if  she  gives  her  neighbora  a  legitimate 
motive  for  war,  ahe  muat  bear  aU  the  conaegueocea 
of  war.  But  that  ia  not  all ;  the  cantona  of  whidi 
the  confederacy  ia  composed  are  aovereign  cantona, 
like  the  atatea  of  the  Germanic  body.  The  great 
cantona  have  bo  more  right  to  conquer  and  auXject 
the  aoiall  onea,  than  one  of  the  great  atatea  of  Ger- 
many would  have  to  do  aa  much  with  req>ect  to 
one  of  the  amall  onea ;  oonaeqnently,  if  that  were 
to  happen,  all  the  powoa  of  Europe  would  have  a 
right  to  arran^  matters  by  mediation  or  by  force.' 

'*  To  thia  his  lordship  agreed. 

" '  Finally,  the  oppressed  cantona,  if  any  there 
be,  like  all  oppressed  sovereign  atatea,  have  a  right 
to  addreaa  their  neighbora  for  help  or  aaaiataoce ; 
and  thoae  neighbors  have  a  ri^t  to  examine,  each 
on  hia  own  account,  how  for  juatioe  or  policy,  pm* 
dence  or  humanity,  authorize  or  forbid  it  to  reply  to 
the  appeal.' 

"'Agreed,'  aaid  Lord  Palmeraton;  'but  the 
remedy  must  not  anticipate  the  evil.' 

" '  I  equally  agree  to  thia,  in  my  tun,'  replied  L 
'  I  am,  aa  you  know,  aa  great  an  enem}r  aa  anybody 
to  the  principle  of  intervention— aa  decided  aa  any- 
body not  to  view  it  aa  juatifiable,  except  in  extreme 
caaea  and  extraordinary  circumatancea.  1  desire, 
and  atill  hope,  that  none  of  theae  cases,  none  of  these 
circumstaneea,  will  occur  in  future  in  the  relation 
ofthe  Swiaa  confederation  and  the  adjacent  powers; 
but  I  still  insist  that  the  right  of  the  adjacent  pow- 
era in  that  reapect  remaina  entire  in  the  event  en  the 
caae  occurring ;  that  it  is  nowise  limited  by  the  dec- 
laration of  November,  1815,  which  only  had  in  view 
a  atate  of  thinga  wholly  foreign  from  the  preaent :' 
and  I  added, '  that  the  beat  meana  of  rendering  the 
intervention  immediate  and  inevitaUe  would  be  to 
give  the  preaent  rulera  of  Switzerland  reason  to  think 
that  they  may  follow  their  own  capriceawith  impu- 
nity in  mattera  coDoeming  their  neighbon  and  tMr 
confoderatea.* 

"  Here  the  interview  dosed. 

"  Receive,  &c.  Di  Brogub." 
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lord  PalmenUm,  to  the  Marquis  qf  Normanhy. 
•«  Foreign  Office,  Dec.  27,  1847. 
"  Mj  Lord — ^A  abort  Ume  agol  had  an  interview 
with  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  on  the  snhjeot  of  the 
declaration  made  hy  the  five  powers  in  Paris  on  the' 
SOth  of  Norerober,  1815,  by  which  they  guaranteed 
the  neutrality  of  Switzerland,  aa  well  as  the  integ- 
rity and  the  inviolability  of  its  territories,  within  the 
limits  which  are  assigned  it  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna 
and  the  treaty  of  Paris,  of  the  same  date  as  the 
declaration,  acknowled^ng  at  the  same  time  that  it 
is  the  well-understood  interest  of  the  policy  of  the 
whole  of  Europe  to  maintain  Switzerland  mdepen- 
dent  of  all  foreign  influence.  As  this  declaration 
of  November,  1816,  is  closely  connected  with  ques- 
tions which  the  powers  that  signed  it  may  some  day 
be  called  on  to  deal  with,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  in- 
form your  excellency,  and,  through  you,  the  French 
government,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  govern- 
ment of  her  majesty  views  the  engagements  entered 
into  by  that  declaration. 

**  It  appears  to  the  ffovemment  of  her  majesty, 
that  it  was  the  object  of  this  dechiration  of  Novem- 
ber 30,  1815,  and  the  arrangements  relative  to 
Switzerland  of  which  it  formed  part,  to  maintain 
the  peace  of  Europe,  by  rendenng  the  state  of 
Switzerland  adapted  to  insure  the  preservation  of 
that  peace.  With  that  view,  it  was  decided  that 
Switzerland,  formed  of  a  confederation  of  sovereiffn 
cantons,  should  be  invested  with  the  privilege  of  a 
perpetual  neutrality,  in  such  a  manner  that  no  other 
power  might  be  tempted  to  seek  to  draw  it  to  itself 
as  an  aUy  or  auxiliary  in  time  of  war.  With  this 
same  object  in  view,  its  territory  was  declared  invi- 
olable, in  such  a  manner  that  no  foreign  troops 
could  penetrate  that  territory  or  traverse  it  for  the 
purpose  of  invadinp:  another  country ;  and  in  order 
that  the  confederauon  might  never  be  carried  away 
by  sentiments  of  partiality  to  depart  from  that  strict 
neutrality  which  ought  invariably  to  characterize  its 
relations  with  other  states,  the  five  powers  dedaied 
that  Switzerland  ought  to  be  independent  of  all  ex- 
traneous influences. 

*'  The  government  of  her  majesty  deems  it  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  general  interests  of  Eu- 
rope, as  well  as  the  honor  of  the  Are  powers,  that 
those  engagements  should  be  strictly  and  literally 
observed ;  that  so  long  as  Switzerland  abstains  from 
all  acts  at  variance  with  its  character  of  neutrality 
the  inviolability  of  its  territories  ought  to  be  re- 
spected ;  and,  consequently,  that  no  foreiffn  tnxlps 
ought  to  penetrate  those  territories ;  that  the  liberty 
of  owitaerland,  and  its  independence  of  all  foreign 
influence,  ought  to  be  maintained ;  and,  cooaequentr 
ly,  that  no  tSniga  power  ought  to  seek  to  exercise 
a  dictatorial  authority  in  matters  relating  to  the 
internal  aflUrs  of  the  confederation. 

"  No  doubt,  if  the  Swiss  were  to  assnme  an  ag- 
gressive attitude  with  regard  to  their  neighbors,  the 
neutrality  and  inviolability  guaranteed  to  Switzer- 
bnd  could  not  shield  them  from  the  responsibility 
of  their  aggressions.  But  at  this  moment  the  Swiss 
have  not  committed  any  such  act  of  affgression.  The 
government  of  her  majesty  is  therefore  of  opinion, 
that  the  guarantee  contained  in  the  declaration  of 
the  SOth  of  November,  1815,  subsists  in  full  force, 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  observed  and  respected  by 
all  the  powers  which  took  part  in  that  convention. 

**  I  herewith  transmit,  for  your  convenience,  a 
oopy  of  the  declaration  of  the  said  SOth  of  Novem- 
ber, 1815." 

LiBBtiA. — **  An  Old  Subscriber"  has  sent  to  the 
Mfming  Post  an  interesting  account  of  the  decla- 


ration of  independence  by  the  free  black  colony  of 
Liberia,  and  of  a  new  constitution  recently  adopted, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  United  States.  The  na- 
tional flaff  was  elevated  at  Monrovia  on  the  S4th  of 
Auffust  last.  The  first  president  of  the  new  re- 
public is  Mr.  J.  J.  RoberU,  late  governor  of  the 
colony ;  Mr.  Nathaniel  Brander  is  vice-president, 
and  Mr.  Samuel  Benedict,  judge.  The  flag  of  the 
republic  was  saluted  on  the  18th  of  September  by 
the  United  Sutes  brig  Boxer ;  and  the  captain  of 
the  British  sloop  of  war  Favorite  had  agreed  tem- 
porarily to  recognize  the  flag  of  Liberia  until  the 
receipt  of  further  instructions.  The  independence 
is  a  measure  adopted  with  a  view  to  give  the  colony 
a  more  imposing  and  convenient  aspect  in  its  rela- 
tions with  surrounding  tribes. 

Peopbssor  Finn  Maonvsen,  the  Iceland  phUoeo- 
pher,  died  at  Copenhagen  on  Christmas  eve.  Jle  was 
bom  at  Skalholt,  in  1783.  In  eariy  life  he  atudied 
and  practised  the  law  at  Rejkjavik ;  but  in  18 IS  he 
removed  to  Copenhagen,  in  order  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  study  of  northern  literature  and  science. 
His  profound  learning  and  personal  worth  led,  in 
1815,  to  his  obtaining  the  professorship  of  north- 
em  literature  in  the  University  of  Copenhagen ; 
in  18S9  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  state  ar- 
chives ;  he  was  successively  secretary,  vice-pres- 
ident, and  president  of  the  Icelandic  literary  So- 
ciety, and  vice-president  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Northem  Antiquaries.  Professor  Magnuaen's  chief 
published  works  are  The  Theory  of  the  Edda  and  its 
Origin ;  and  Rmiamo  og  Runeme  on  the  paleogra- 
phy of  the  north.  As  one  of  the  editors  of  Sotmund^s 
Edda^  he  compiled  the  mytholo^cal  lexicon  which 
forms  the  chief  portion  of  the  tmrd  volume. 

The  Surrendbr  of  Abd-el-Kadbr. — ^We  take 
the  following  interesUnff  narrative  of  the  last  hours 
of  Abd-el-^Bider  in  Algeria  from  the  "  Moniteur 
Alff^riea"  of  Dec.  30:— "The  emir  appeared  to 
feel  the  last  sentiment  of  exphring  pride  when  he 
was  received  with  a  flourish  of  tmmpels  and  mili- 
tary honors,  on  this  ground  of  Sidi-Brahim,  the  the- 
atre of  one  of  his  most  glorious  victories.  He  pre- 
served, dmring  the  whole  journey,  that  melancholy 
gravity  which  is  said  to  be  his  wont^  On  his  arrh 
val  at  the  French  camp,  with  Gen.  de  Lamorid^re, 
Gen.  Cavaignac,  and  Lieut.  Col.  de  Beaufort,  he 
was  presented  to  the  Duke  d'Aumale.  Conforming 
his  actions  to  his  present  fortunes,  he  humbly  de- 
posed his  sandals  upon  the  threshold,  veaited  a  sign 
of  the  prince  previous  to  taking  his  seat,  and  after 
an  instant  or  silence  pronounced  the  foUowing 
words,  translated  by  the  principal  mteipreter,  M. 
Rousseau :  '  I  should  have  wished  to  have  done 
before  what  I  have  done  this  day  ;  I  have  waited 
for  the  hour  marked  by  God.  The  general  has 
pledged  me  his  word,  which  I  rely  upon.  I  do  not 
fear  to  see  it  broken  by  the  son  of  a  great  king, 
such  as  the  king  of  the  French.  I  ask  his  aman 
for  my  family  and  for  myself.*  His  royal  high- 
ness confinned  in  a  few  words,  at  once  simple  and 
concise,  the  promise  of  hb  lieutenant,  and  dismissed 
the  emir,  who  was  conducted  to  the  tents  prepared 
for  him  within  the  precincts  of  the  hospital  or  N^ 
mours.  A  last  ceremony  took  place  in  the  mom 
ing  of  the  S4th  Dec.  At  the  moment  tlie  Duke 
d'Aumale  was  returning  from  the  review  of  the 
cavalry  which  had  returned  to  the  camp,  the  emir 
preeented  himself  on  horseback,  surrounded  by  his 
principal  officers,  and  alighting  at  some  steps  from 
the  prince,  said :  *  I  offer  you  this  horse,  the  last 
I  have  mounted  on ;  it  is  a  testimony  of  my  grati- 
tude :  I  hope  it  will  bring  yoti  happiness.'  •  I 
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accept  it,'  replied  the  prince,  *  as  a  homage  paid 
to  France,  whose  protection  will  cover  you  for  the 
future,  and  as  a  sign  of  forgetfulnesa  for  the  past.' 
The  emir  then  aduted  his  royal  highness  with 
dignity,  and  returned  on  foot  into  the  precinct  of 
the  camp.  Abd-el-Kader  is  a  roan  of  about  fifty- 
eight  years  of  age.  We  have  in  vain  sought  in  his 
features  the  high  distinction  and  the  penetrating  ex- 
pression we  have  so  frequently  heard  spoken  of  by 
persons  who  had  seen  him  in  his  power.  His  phys- 
iognomy, however,  is  intelligent;  his  eyes, large 
and  black,  have  a  look  at  once  harsh  and  imperious. 
His  complexion  is  yellow,  his  fiice  thin ;  wilbout 
being  long,  his  beard  is  thick  and  ends  in  a  point ; 
the  ensenwle  of  his  face  is  austere ;  it  recalls,  ex> 
cept  the  expression  of  mildness,  the  traditional 
face  of  Christ ;  his  voice  is  grave  and  sonorous. 
His  stature,  below  the  middle  size,  appears  robust, 
and  is  well-proportioned.  His  costume  is  the  most 
simple  of  those  worn  by  the  secondary  chiefs  of 
the  province  of  Oran — a  black  burnous  over  two 
white  ones ;  the  boot  of  common  yellow  morocco. 
He  is  distinguished  by  no  sort  of  htxwry,  not  even 
by  that  of  deanUness.  It  seems  to  us  that  we  have 
met  a  hundred  times,  in  the  midst  of  the  Arab 
goums,  simUar  features  and  the  same  physiog- 
nomy." 

C^uexn's  Bench,  Jan,  11.— Custody  of  Illb- 
oiTiMATB  Children. — ^Ex  parte  Thwaites. — In 
this  case  a  writ  of  JuAeas  corjms  had  issued  by  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Justice  Wightman,  at  chambers, 
commanding  a  lady  named  Johnson,  who  carries  on 
a  boarding-school  in  Cambridge-terrace,  to  bring  up 
the  bodies  of  three  children  in  her  custody,  for  the 
purpose  of  their  beinjr  delivered  up  to  their  mother, 
Merina  Thwaites.  The  children  were  now  brought 
into  court  by  Miss  Johnson,  in  obedience  to  the 
writ,  and  the  return  which  was  read  stated  that  the 
children  had  been  placed  under  Miss  Johnson's  care 
for  their  education,  but  that  she  was  ready  to  obey 
the  order  of  the  court.  Mr.  Humfrey,  Q.  C,  ap- 
peared in  support  of  the  retu^,  and  moved  that  the 
children  should  be  allowed  to  remain  under  the  eare 
of  Miss  Johnson.  Some  years  since  a  Mr.  George 
Talbot  had  formed  a  connection  with  Merina 
Thwaites,  the  mother  of  the  children,  and  had 
lived  with  her  for  several  years,  during  which 
period  the  children  were  bom ;  but  that  connection 
had  recently  been  broken  off,  and  the  mother  with 
her  children  had  since  been  in  a  state  of  the  great- 
est distress  and  poverty.  The  children  were  found 
by  the  father  to  be  in  such  a  state  of  destitution  and 
utter  moral  ignorance  as  to  call  for  general  sympa- 
thy ;  and  the  sister  of  Mr.  Talbot,  a  married  lady, 
having  undertaken  to  brinff  them  up,  they  were 
taken  by  the  &ther  and  ]^aced  at  school.  The 
ages  of  the  children  were  respectivel?  three,  Ayb^ 
and  seven  years,  so  that  two  out  of  tnree  were  in- 
capable of  exercising  any  discretion ;  but  the  eldest, 
a  boy,  who  had  iust  completed  his  seventh  year,  if 
left  to  his  own  choice,  would,  he  (the  leamM  coun- 
sel) believed,  choose  to  remain  with  Miss  Johnson. 
The  mother  of  the  children  had  stated,  in  her  affi- 
davit, that  she  had  been  compelled  to  leave  Mr. 
Talbot  in  consequence  of  his  brutal  conduct  in  beat- 
ing her  and  the  children,  and  that  she  had  gone  to 
live  with  her  mother  and  three  sisters,  and  was 
there  confined  with  her  fourth  child,  and  that  during 
her  confinement  the  three  children  had  been  taken 
to  the  Polytechnic  Institution  by  a  Mrs.  Goodwin, 
whom  they  had  been  several  times  been  allowed  to 
Tiait,  but  had  not  been  brought  back.  The  learned 
counsel  read  extracU  from  several  aflldavits  which 


had  been  filed,  to  show  that  the  mother  v^as  living  in 
great  poverty  in  an  attic,  and  that  the  children  were 
allowed  to  run  about  the  streeta  in  dirt,  ignorance, 
and  vice.  Mr.  Talbot  had  made  several  attempta 
to  persuade  the  mother  to  allow  the  children  to  be 
placed  at  school,  but  she  had  uniformly  refused  her 
consent,  unless  the  money  were  paid  to  her  and  left 
under  control.  On  one  occasion  she  had  consented 
to  leave  the  children  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Taylor, 
the  sister  of  Mr.  Talbot,  if  Mrs.  Taylor  would  give 
her  pledge  that  she  would  discharge  towards  them 
the  duties  of  a  mother,  but  on  that  being  given  she 
refused  her  consent.  Mr.  Talbot  was  a  gentlemaB 
of  refined  taste  and  manners,  uid  incapaUe  of  any 
cruelty  to  the  children,  to  whom,  in  fact,  he  was 
much  attached.  With  a  view  to  provide  for  the 
mother,  he  had  purchased  a  shop  in  Bishopsgate 
street ;  but  the  business  had  been  ruined  by  her  ex- 
travagance and  mismanagement;  and  m  conse- 
quence of  her  ungovernable  temper  Mr.  Talbot  had 
been  obliged  to  dissolve  his  connection  vrith  her. 
The  affidavit  of  Miss  Johnson  showed  that  when 
the  children  were  phiced  under  her  care,  in  Novem- 
ber last,  the  health  and  morals  of  the  children  were 
in  a  most  wretched  state.  He  (the  learned  counsel) 
admitted  that  the  putative  &ther  of  fllegitimate  chil- 
dren was  not  in  the  same  position  as  the  father  of 
children  bom  in  wedlock.  He  could  not  daim  the 
children  as  a  matter  of  right ;  but  he  trusted,  that 
as  no  fraud  had  been  made  use  of  to  get  the  chil- 
dren, the  court  would  refuse  to  interfere,  and  so 
allow  the  children  to  remain  where  they  were. 
Mr.  M.  Chambers,  Q.  C,  contended  that  the  QQos- 
tion  as  to  who  was  entitled  the  ^ardianship  of  the 
children  would  not  be  entertamed  in  that  court. 
But  where  the  mother  of  illegitimate  children  was 
in  quiet  possession  of  them,  and  they  were  taken 
from  her  by  force  or  stratagem,  the  court  would 
order  them  to  be  restored  to  her.  Humanity  wooM 
dictate  that  course  in  a  ease  like  the  present.  Mr. 
Talbot,  who  passed  under  the  name  of  Russell,  was 
a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  British  Auxiliary  Legion, 
and  it  was  by  his  fault  that  the  mother  was  in  the 
state  of  poverty  which  had  been  described.  He 
(the  learned  counsel)  admitted  that  Colonel  Talbot 
had  endeavored,  by  fair  means,  to  get  the  children 
avray,  and,  having  fiiiled,  he  then  bad  recourse  to 
a  stratagem.  The  children  were  got  away  under 
pretence  of  taking  them  to  the  Polytechnic  Institu- 
tion, and  had  never  returned  ;  and  the  mother  now 
claimed  them  back  as  her  ri^t.  The  learned  coun- 
sel then  cited  several  oases  in  support  of  the  moth- 
er's right  to  the  children  under  the  drcumstances, 
and  contended  that  the  interesto  of  the  children 
would  he  better  secured  by  restoring  them  to  their 
mother.  Lord  Denman  intimated  the  opinion  of 
the  court  that  the  eldest  child,  who  was  above  seven 
years  of  age,  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  whom  he 
pleased ;  but  his  lordship  said  the  court  would  like 
to  be  informed  whether  Mrs.  Taylor,  the  sister  of 
Mr.  Talbot,  was  now  willing  to  undertake  the  care 
of  the  other  children.  The  case  would,  therefore, 
stand  over  for  a  few  dvyn ;  in  the  mean  time  the 
children  would  remain  with  Miss  Johnson. 

International  Amity.— (Dec.  27M  1847.) — 
Sir,— A  residence  of  twenty  ^ears  in  the  United 
States  has  affi)rded  me  much  leisure  for  observation, 
nerhaps  under  circumstances  more  than  commonly 
free  from  ahy  bias  of  personal  interest ;  and  I  trust 
to  your  candor  to  believe,  that  this  long  period  <^ 
absence  has  not  in  the  slightest  degree  weakened 
the  zeal  and  warmth  of  my  attachment  to  my  native 
England.   It  is  the  strength  of  this  feeling  that  now 
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prompts  me  to  apped  to  yon,  tnd  request  the  ib- 
■ertioii  of  a  few  lines,  which,  should  they  appear  in 
joar  inflaentiat  pages,  may  tend  to  promote  views 
which,  however  weakly  expressed,  appear  to  me  of 
mat  importance.  I  rejoice  to  perceive  the  fast- 
mereasing  unpopolarity  of  the  truly  hateful  war 
with  Mexico,  and  entertain  a  strong  hope  that  con- 
gress wiU  arrest  its  progress.  But  while  I  acknowl- 
edge this  war  to  be  most  unprincipled  and  unjustifi- 
able, I  cannot  bu(  lament  the  tenor  of  the  observations 
in  many  English  newspapers,  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  carried  on.  The  strong  and  irritatinc 
language  to  which  I  allude  neceasanly  gives  much 
offence  in  this  country,  especially  to  the  test-inclined 
|iart  of  the  community ;  for  in  truth  people  here  are 
Ignorant  of  the  atrocities  ascribed  to  the  troops  of 
the  Union.  The  American  journals  abound  with 
imiumerable  letters  written  from  the  seat  of  war,  by 
men  of  all  classes  and  parties,  which  are  almost  in- 
variably silent  as  to  these  alleged  flagrant  acts ;  may 
we  not  therefore  presume,  that,  if  true,  they  would 
have  been  alluded  to  ?  There  are  not  wanting  mul- 
titudes of  persons  in  this  country  who  would  gladly 
seixe  upop  and  exaggerate  such  details  to  the  utter- 
most. But  no ;  mudi  as  I  deplore  and  condemn  the 
war,  I  am  compeUed  to  admit  that  I  never  heard  of  a 
eooqaering  army  so  clear  of  excess  or  barbarity  as 
that  of  America  in  the  present  instance.  And  when 
we  think  of  the  base  and  despicable  conduct  of  the 
Mexican  people,  and  their  cruelty  to  all  who  &11 
into  theirhands,  I  confess  it  appears  to  me,  that  in 
this  respect  the  Americans  deserve  hifinite  credit  for 
their  forbearance  in  victory.  I  ardently  wish  this 
were  better  understood  in  flngland,  and  that,  in  gen- 
eral, a  more  gentle  tone  were  substituted  for  certain 
harsh,  malignant  expressions,  too  much  designed 
to  create  bitterness  and  exasperation.  Ader  all, 
among  the  wise  and  good — and  many  such  are  to  be 
found  in  America — there  is  a  sincere  and  earnest 
desire  to  be  on  terms  of  better  feeling  and  more 
friendly  intercourse  with  England.  To  invite  and 
contribute  to  this  conciliatory  spirit  is  my  object  in 
thus  troubling  you  with  these  few  plain  observations 
(nnn — An  Ardent  Lover  op  Peace. 

Satett  Coats. — ^Messrs  E^ris  and  Co.,  of  En- 
niskilien,  have  just  completed  a  ball-proof  coat, 
which  has  become  an  object  of  great  curiosity.  It 
is  said  to  be  quite  impervious  to  the  bullet  of  either 
pistol,  gun,  or  even  blunderbuss ;  and  it  can  be  worn 
with  the  greatest  ease  either  on  hoiseback,  in  a  gig, 
or  walking.   An  eye-witness  states  that  he  has  seen 

J»isto]-balU  fired  at  it,  and  they  either  glanced  offer 
ell  flattened  to  the  ground. 

Mr.  Isaac  Disraeli.— -The  fiuher  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Bnckinffhamshire  died  on  Wednesday 
at  his  country  seat,  Sradenham  House,  Bucks.  He 
had  attained  the  advanced  age  of  eiffhty-two  years, 
and  a  few  weeks  ago  was  in  the  mil  possession  of 
his  usual  health,  and  in  the  complete  enjoyment  of 
his  intellectual  powers.  Tlie  prevaQing  epidemic, 
however,  suddenly  assailing  a  constitution  enfeebled 
by  age,  soon  assumed  an  aggravated  form,  and  at 
lenffth  this  venerable  aentleman  sank  under  the  at- 
tack. For  the  following  abridged  notice  of  his  lit- 
erary career  we  are  indebted  to  the  "  Times :" — 
He  was  bom  at  Enfield  in  the  month  of  May,  1776, 
and  was  the  only  child  of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  a 
Venetian  merchant,  who  had  been  many  years  set- 


tled in  this  countrr.  He  received  some  instruction 
at  a  school  near  the  place  of  his  nativi^,  but  his 
father  conceiving  that  his  education  could  be  more 
advantageously  conducted  in  Holland,  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  his  boyhood  was  spent  in  that  country. 
Before  his  departure  for  the  continent,  however,  he 
showed  signs  of  a  very  precocious  intellect,  for  he 
began  to  write  verses  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  in  his 
sixteenth  year  addressed  a  poetical  epistle  to  Dr. 
Johnson.  After  passing  some  time  at  Amsterdam 
and  Leyden,  where  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
several  modem  languacres,  and  where  he  applied 
himself  to  classical  studies  with  some  attention,  he 
proceeded  to  the  French  metropolis.  This  visit  to 
Paris  took  place  in  1786.  On  his  retum  to  England, 
after  a  course  of  continental  travel,  he  published 
several  poems.  *'  The  Defence  of  Poetry"  appeared 
in  1791 ;  but,  after  a  few  copies  had  been  sold,  he 
suppressed  the  whole  edition,  his  motive  for  which 
was  not  very  apparent,  the  literary  merit  of  that 
production  being  beyond  dispute.  In  his  twenty- 
fourth  year  he  gave  to  the  world  a  voharoe  consisi- 
ing  of  his  common-place  book,  with  critical  remarks, 
under  the  title  of  "  Curiosities  of  Literature."  Thii 
single  volume  attracted  attention  in  an  age  whea 
men  of  genius  abounded.  Mr.  Disraeli's  passion 
for  literary  history  displayed  itself  at  a  very  early 
period  of  life,  and  in  his  latest  years  it  never  de- 
serted him.  We  therefore  have  bis  '*  Quarrels  of 
Authors,"  in  three  volumes,  his  *'  Calamities  of 
Authors,"  in  two  volumes,  and  his  '*  Illustrations 
of  the  Literary  Character,"  in  one  volume.  To  the 
early  numbers  of  the  **  Quarterly  Review"  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli was  a  contributor.  His  review  of  **  Spence's 
Anecdotes,"  in  1820,  and  a  vindication  both  of  the 
moral  and  poetical  character  of  Pope,  produced  the 
famous  Pope  controversy,  in  which  Mr.  Bowles, 
Lord  Byron,  and  others  took  part.  In  1828  he 
commenced  his  work,  which  he  gave  to  the  world 
at  intervals  in  the  oourse  of  seven  years,  entitled 
the  "  Commentaries  on  the  Life  and  Reign  of 
Charles  I."  He  was  stricken  with  blindness  in 
the  year  1839,  and,  although  he  submitted  to  the 
operation  of  couching,  he  could  obtain  no  relief 
from  a  calamity  most  grievous  to  an  historical  au- 
thor. Nevertheless  he  soon  took  heart,  and  with 
the  aid  of  his  daughter,  whose  services  he  has  elo- 
quently referred  to  in  his  preface,  he  gave  the  worid 
some  notices  of  the  earlier  period  of  our  literary 
history,  under  the  title  of  the  **  Amenities  of  Liter- 
ature." Besides  the  publications  already  referred 
to,  and  others  which  we  have  perhaps  omitted  to 
notice,  Mr.  Disraeli  v^as  the  author,  in  his  youth, 
of  several  works  of  fiction,  some  of  which,  published 
anonymously,  obtained  considerable  renutation. 
Among  these  the  more  remarkable  was  *'  Mejnoon 
and  Leila" — the  earliest  Oriental  story  in  our  liter- 
ature which  viras  composed  with  any  reference  to 
the  propriety  of  costume.  The  author  was  in  this 
producuon  much  assisted  by  Sir  W.  Ousely,  who 
first  drew  his  attention  to  the  riches  of  Persian  po- 
etry. The  Rabelaisian  romance  of  <*  Flim  Flams," 
and  the  novel  of"  Vauricn,"  have  both,  we  believe 
with  authority,  been  attributed  to  him.  He  died  a 
widower,  having  lost  his  wife,  to  whom  he  had 
been  united  for  jnore  than  forty  years,  in  the  spring 
of  1847.  He  has  left  one  daughter  and  three  sons, 
the  eldest  of  whom  is  the  member  for  Buckingham- 
shire. 
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PmosPKCTui.— This  work  if  coodticted  in  ths  spint  ot 
Littell'8  Maseom  of  Forei^  Literature,  (which  was  &Tor- 
■bly  received  by  the  public  for  twenty  years,)  bat  as  it  is 
twice  as  large,  and  appears  so  often,  we  not  only  give 

arfrit  and  freshness  to  it  by  many  tbinn  which  were  ez- 
nded  by  a  month's  delay,  but  while  tnus  extending  oar 
scope  and  gathecing  a  greater  and  more  attractiTO  varietV} 
are  able  so  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial  part  or 
cor  literary,  historical,  and  political  harrest,  as  fully  to 
•atisfy  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  elaborate  and  stately  Essays  of  the  EtUnburrhf 
Quiorterly,  and  other  Reviews ;  and  BlachoootVa  noble 
criticisms  on  Poetry,  bis  keen  political  Commentaries^ 
highly  wrought  Tales,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  and 
mountain  Scenery  ;  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious  Spedator^ 
the  sparkling  Examiner^  the  judicious  Athenrnwiit  the 
busy  and  in<uistrious  Literary  Gazette^  the  sensible  and 
oompreliensive  Britannia^  the  sober  and  respectable  Chris- 
tian Oburver;  these  are  intermixed  with  the  Mililarv 
and  Naval  reminiscences  of  the  United  Service,  and  witn 
the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  UnivertitVt  New  Monthly ^ 
/^Voter's,  Taie9tAinMWortk%  HoocPij  and  Sportmg  Mag' 
azinee^  and  of  Chambera*  admirable  JaumaL  We  do  not 
consider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  PunA ;  and,  when  we  think  itgood  enough,  make 
use  of  the  thunder  of  The  TKmee,  We  shall  increase  our 
variety  by  importations  from  the  continent  of  Ekirope,  and 
from  tne  new  ffrowth  of  the  British  colonies. 

The  steamship  has  brouffht  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
Into  our  neighborhood  i  ana  will  greatlv  multiply  our  con- 
nections, as  Merchants,  Travellers,  ana  Politicians,  with 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  so  that  much  more  than  ever  it 


now  baeomes  every  intelligeat  American  to  be  informed 
of  the  condition  and  changes  of  foreign  countries.  And 
this  not  only  because  of  their  nearer  connection  with  our- 
selves, but  because  the  nations  seem  to  be  liasteninc: 
throofh  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  some  new  state  or 
things,  whico  the  merely  political  prophet  cannot  oompuls 
or  foresee. 


and,  in  general,  we  shad  systematically  and  very  ally 
acquaint  our  leadeis  with  the  great  department  of  F\Dreiga 
aflairs,  without  entirely  neglecting  our  own. 

While  we  aspire  to  make  the  Living  Age  desirable  to 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  movement — to  Statesmen,  Divines,  Law- 

Jrers,  and  Physicians— to  men  of  business  and  men  of 
eisure— it  is  still  a  stronger  object  to  make  it  attractive 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Cnildren.  We  believe  that 
we  can  thus  do  some  good  in  our  day  and  generation :  and 
hope  to  make  the  work  indispensable  in  every  well-in- 
formed familv.  We  say  mdtipensaMe,  because  in  this 
day  of.  cheap  literatuie  it  is  not  possible  to  guaid  against 
the  influx  of  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicious  in  monl% 
in  any  other  way  than  byfurnishinff  a  sufficient  supply 
of  a  healthy  character.  The  mental  and  moral  appetite 
mutt  be  gratified. 

We  hope  that,  by  **winnewitig  ^  wheat  from  As 
chqf^*  by  providing  abundantly  for  the  uiaginatioo,  and 
bv  a  large  oollectioo  of  Biography,  Voyages  and  Travels, 
History,  and  mora  solid  matter,  we  may  produce  a  work 
which  snail  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  wil 
aspire  to  raise  the  standard  of  public  taste. 


Tuns.— The  Lnrmo  Aea  is  published  every  Satur- 
doM^  by  E.  LrrrxLL  &  Co.,  corner  of  Tremont  and  Brom- 
field  sts.,  Boston ;  Price  12|  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollare 
a  year  in  advance.  Remittances  for  any  period  will  be 
thankfully  received  and  promptly  attendea  to.  fV  To 
insure  reffularity  in  maibng  the  work,  ordere  should  be 
mddreeeeato  the  qjffloe  qfpublieation,  as  above. 

Cbibe,  paying  a  year  in  advance,  will  be  supplied  as 
IbUows:— 

FVrar  copies  for  ....  %20  00 
Nine  •«"....  #40  00 
Twelve ««      ".      .  .       .  160  00 


Complete  tete,  in  fifteen  volumes,  to  the  end  of  1847, 
handsomely  bound,  and  packed  in  neat  hoses,  are  lor  sale 
thirty  doUara. 

Any  volume  may  be  had  separately  at  two  dollare, 
una,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 
Any  number  may  be  had  for  12^ cents;  and  It  may 


at  thirty  doUara. 

Ai        ' 
burn 

Any  ,  -         _  . 

be  worth  while  for  snbscribera  or  purehasera  to  complete 
any  broken  volumes  they  may  have,  and  thos  greatly  en- 
hance their  value. 

Binding.— yfe  bind  the  work  in  a  uniform,  strong,  and 
good  style ;  and  where  customen  bring  ^heir  numbera  in 
good  oraer,  can  generally  give  them  boubd  volumes  in  ex- 
change without  any  delay.  The  price  of  the  binding  is 
60  cents  a  volume.  As  they  are  always  bound  to  one 
pattern,  there  will  be  no  diflBtculty  in  matching  the  fhtura 
volnmes. 


Agendee. — ^We  are  desiroas  of  making  i ^ ^ 

in  all  parts  of  North  America,  for  increasmff  the  drnla- 
tion  of  this  work— and  for  doing  this  a  Ubcitu  commissier 
will  be  allowed  to  gentlemen  who  will  interest  themselves 
in  the  business.  And  we  will  riadly  correspond  ea  this 
subject  with  any  agent  who  will  send  us  unooubted  refei>- 


Poeiage.—Ynietk  sent  with  the  cover  oa,  the  Livinf 
Age  consists  of  three  sheets,  and  is  rated  as  a  pamphlet, 
at  41  cenu.  But  when  sent  without  the  cover,  it  oomee 
within  tne  definition  of  a  newspaper  given  in  the  law, 
and  cannot  legally  be  charsed  with  more  than  newspaper 
postage,  (ii  ou.)    We  addf  the  definition^lloded  to  :— 

A  newspaper  is  "any  printed  publication,  issued  m 
nnmbers,  connsting  of  not  more  than  tvro  sheets,  and 
published  at  short,  stated  intervals  of  not  more  than  oos 
month,  conveying  intelligence  of  passing  events." 

Monthty  parte.— For  snch  as  prefer  it  in  that  fom,  the 
Living  Aae  is  put  np  in  monthly  parts,  containing  four  or 
five  weekl^r  numbers.  In  this  shape  it  shows  to  great 
advantage  in  comparison  with  other  works,  containing  at 
each  part  double  the  matter  of  any  of  the  guarteriies. 
But  we  recommend  the  weekly  nunibers,  as  nesher  and 
fuller  of  life.  Postage  on  the  monthly  parts  is  about  14 
cents.  The  vohunee  are  published  quarterly,  eadi  volume 
containing  as  much  matter  as  a  quarterly  review  gives  m 
eighteen  months. 


.  .         ,    ,  ,  WAsaiHOTOir,  27  Doo.,  IMS. 

Or  all  the  Periodical  Joornals  devoted  to  litsratore  and  science  which  abqond  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  tkii 
fias  apoeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  useful.  It  contains  indeed  the  exposition  only  of  the  cnrrsot  literetnre  or  the 
fioglisn  language,  but  this  by  iu  immense  extent  and  oomprehanskNi  includes  a  portraitnre  of  tbs  human  mind  la 
ths  utmost  expansion  of  the  present  age.  J.  i^,  AnApf% 


UTTELL'S  UYING  AGK— Na  201.— 18  MARCH,  1848. 


TO  THB  FtTBLIC. 

Thc  milyjeet  of  the  e^er  discoverj  has  now 
been  before  the  public  for  more  than  a  year ;  pam- 
phlets have  been  published,  and  evidence  in  various 
shapes  exhibited,  by  those  who  claim  to  be  the  dis- 
coTerers ;  and  it  may  now  fairly  be  presumed  that  all 
the  material  evidence  bearing  upon  the  question  has 
been  produced .  The  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  a  board  of  twelve  gentlemen  of 
the  highest  consideration  in  the  community,  have 
made  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  question, 
through  their  committee,  and  published  a  unani- 
mous report.  This  report  has  been  unanimously 
accepted  by  the  corporation.  These  gentlemen 
have  had  great  advantages,  independent  of  their 
personal  characters  and  qualities,  for  conducting  a 
thorough  and  impartial  inquiry.  They  are  on 
the  spot  where  the  discovery  was  made,  have  had 
personal  interviews  with  the  two  claimants,  (Drs. 
Jackson  and  Morton,)  and  vrith  the  most  important 
witnesses.  They  are  none  of  them  physicians,  or 
engaged  in  similar  pursuits  with  either  of  the 
claimants;  and  whatever  influences  may  attend 
previous  scientific  distinction  and  personal  ac- 
quaintance, were  against  the  claimant  in  whose 
favor  they  have  given  their  decision. 

One  of  the  claimants.  Dr.  Jackson,  has  refused 
to  submit  his  cause  to  any  tribunal  whatever  ;  so 
that  we  can  hardly  hope  that  a  decision  will  be 
obtained,  carrying  with  it  more  weight  than  that 
which  we  now  have  before  us. 

Under  these  circumstances,  a  number  of  persons, 
satisfied  of  Dr.  Morton*s  right  to  the  title  of  dis- 
coverer, and  desirous  of  having  all  the  material 
facts,  arguments,  and  documents,  collected  and  put 
into  a  single  pamphlet,  in  an  orderly  manner,  and 
under  some  degree  of  personal  responsibility,  have 
requested  me  to  perform  this  duty.  I  undertake  it 
as  a  professional  service,  and  I  desire  to  have  it  so 
understood  by  the  public.  I  am  responsible  so  fiir 
as  this :  that  I  feel  bound  to  thoroughness  and  ac- 
curacy, and  to  introduce  no  evidence  that  I  do  not 
believe  to  be  worthy  of  credit. 

Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr. 

30  Court  St.,  Feb.  33,  1848. 

CHAPTER    I. 

PREVIOUS  KNOWLEDGE  ON  THIS  SUBJECT — NATURE 
or  THB  DISCOVERT. 

In  order  to  an  understanding  of  the  question  at 
issue,  it  is  necessary  to  direct  our  attention  to  two 
points.  *lst.  What  was  known  on  the  subject, 
before  this  discovery  was  made!  9d.  What  is 
the  precise  thing  tiiat  makes  this  a  discovery  ? 
Unless  we  start  with  a  dear  idea  on  these  two 
oof.        UTnie  AOB.       tql.  zti.       84 


points,  we  can  eiamine  the  endenoe  and  i 
ings  to  very  little  purpose. 

1.  What  was  known  befine  this  diseovery  t 
In  the  specification  aeeompanying  the  first  pa- 
tent, signed  by  both  Dr.  Jadcson  and  Dr.  Morton, 
is  this  passage-— 

It  has  been  known  that  the  vapors  of  some,  if 
not  all,  of  these  chemical  distillations,  particularly 
those  of  sulphuric  ether,  when  breathed  or  intro- 
duced into  the  lungs  of  an  animal,  have  produced  a 
peculiar  effect  upon  its  nervous  system ;  one  which 
has  been  supposed  to  be  analogous  to  what  is  usu- 
ally termed  mtoxication.  It  has  never  (to  our 
knowledge)  been  known  until  our  discovery,  that 
the  inhalation  of  such  vapors,  (particularly  those 
of  sulphuric  ether,)  would  produce  insensibility  to 
pain,  or  such  a  state  of  quiet  of  nervous  sction  as  to 
render  a  pjerson  or  animal  incapable  to  a  neat  extent; 
if  not  entirely,  of  experiencing  pain  whue  under  the 
action  of  the  knife  or  other  instrument  of  opmtion 
of  a  surgeon,  calculated  to  produce  pain.  This  is 
our  discovery. 

In  other,  words,  both  the  contending  parties 
admit  that  it  was  knovm  that  the  inhaling  of  ether 
vapors  would  produce  *'  a  peculiar  effect,"  .but 
deny  that  it  was  known  that  this  "  peculiar  effect" 
amounted  to  that  extraordinary  degree  of  insensi- 
bUity — that  death  of  all  sensibility — which  the 
experiments  in  Boston  demonstrated. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  in  his  work  on  Etherization, 
(Boston,  1848,)  says,  (p.  3,)  "  The  general  prop- 
erties of  ether  have  been  known  for  itiore  than 
a  century,  and  the  effect  of  its  inhalation,  in  pro- 
ducing exhUaration  and  insensibility,  has  been 
understood  for  many  years,  not  only  by  the  scien- 
tific, but  by  young  men  in  colleges  and  schools, 
and  in  the  shop  of  the  apothecary,  who  have  fre- 
quently employed  it  for  these  purposes." 

Dr.  Beddoes,  in  his  work  on  Factitious  Airs, 
published  at  Bristol  in  1795-6,  gives  several  com- 
munications from  Dr.  Pearson,  on  the  inhalation 
of  ether. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  who  had  experimented  in 
this  direction,  says:  *' As  nitrous  oxide,  in  its. 
extensive  operation,  appears  capable  of  destroying 
physical  pain,  it  may  probably  be  used  with  advan- 
tage during  surgical  operations  in  which  no  great 
efifusion  of  blood  takes  place." 

Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson,  in  the  pamphlet  published 
under  his  sanction  by  Dr.  M.  Gay,  in  1847,  says» 
that  *'  he  veas  early  impressed  with  the  remuics  of 
Davy  concerning  the  remedial  agency  of  gaseous, 
matters." 

Dr.  Jackson  again,  in  the  same  pamphlet,  p.  5,^ 
distinctly  admits  that  "  insensUnUiy  produced  by 
ether,"  was  known  to  physiologists,  and  says  the 
qneetion  was,  whether  this  insensibility  was  oif  such 
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a  ehanoter,  and  goreroed  by  such  laws  as  to  be 
safe  and  useful  under  serere  surgical  operations. 
His  language  is :  *'  It  yet  remained  to  be  asoer- 
taiaed  whether  this  unconsciousness  was  so  perfect 
that,  during  its  continuance,  no  pain  would  be  pro- 
duced by  woimding  instruments." — lb.,  p.  10. 

The  uses  to  which  the  inhalation  of  ether  had 
been  put,  aie Tarious.  Pereira's  Mat.  Med.,  (Lon- 
don, 1839,)  a  work  with  which  Dr.  Jackson  was 
undoubtedly  acquainted,  says,  "  The  Tapor  of  ether 
is  inhaled  in  spasmodic  asthma,  chronic  catarrh, 
and  dy^psia,  whooping-cough ;  and  to  rdieve  the 
effects  caused  by  the  acddental  inhaloHan  o^  chlorine 
gas,'* 

Mr.  James  T.  Hodge,  a  geologist  and  diemlst 
of  rising  reputation,  known  to  Dr.  Jackson,  inhaled 
sulphuric  ether,  as  an  antidote  to  chlorine  gas,  in 
1844,  on  the  adnoeof  Piof.  Ellett,  who  treated  it 
simply  as  the  established  prescription. 

R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Esq.  . 

Dear  Sir,— In  the  summer  of  1844  I  was 
so  unfortunate  as  to  inhale  a  strong  diauffht  of  chlo- 
rine at  my  laboratory  in  N.  York,  by  which  I  was 
rendered  speechless  for  several  houis.  While  in 
this  condition.  Prof.  Ellett,  of  the  chemical  depart- 
ment in  the  college  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  happening 
to  call  upon  me,  advised  my  inhaling  sulphuric  ether 
as  an  antidote,  which  I  did  with  great  relief,  though 
not  to  the  point  of  producing  insensibility. 

Yeuis  truly,  Jambs  T.  Hodob. 

Boston,  February  8, 1848. 

Dr.  Warren,  on  Etherization,  (pp.  3, 85, 86,  and 
87,)  shows  that  the  inhaling  of  ether  has  been  in 
repute,  in  Europe  and  America,  for  more  than  fifty 
years,  for  relief  in  cases  of  pains,  inflammations,  and 
spasms.  See,  aL«>,  British  and  Foreign  Review, 
April,  1847. 

Dr.  Warren,  again,  (p.  86,)  says,  "  Monsieur 
Duces,  in  Paris,  performed  some  remarkable  ex- 
peritiaeotB  with  ether  on  animals  early  in  the  last 
year ;  an  account  of  which  is  given  in  the  Paris 
Med.  Oaaette  of  March,  1846.  lu  these  experi- 
ments were  exhibited  most  of  the  phenomena  which 
have  ance  been  witnessed  in  the  human  body." 

H.  Chaaibert*8  work,  entitled,  "Des  Eflfots 
Phydologiques  et  Th^peutiques  des  Others,'* 
recently  published  at  Paris,  describes  the  experi- 
ments of  M.  Dauriol,  in  1833,  to  produce  insensi- 
bility, by  inhalation,  from  a  sponge,  dipped  m  vrarm 
water,  which  had  previously  been  three  times  satr 
urated  in  'Me  sue  de  la  jusquiame,  du  datura  stra- 
monium, de  la  petite  ciqoue  ou  de  la  laitue 
▼ireuse,"  and  dried  after  each  saturation  in  the 
sun.  He  says  the  patients  were  immediately 
thrown  into  a  sleep,  more  or  less  profound,  aooord- 
mg  to  their  nervous  sensibility,  and  describes  them 
as  '*enti^ment  impassible  pendent  reparation 
qu'on  lui  fait  subir." 

Robert  Collyer  tried  experiments  in  Boston,  in 
1843,  to  produce  insensibility  by  the  inhalation  of 
the  vapors  of  narcotics  and  stimulants,  and  pub- 
lished a  work  on  the  subject. 

In  the  autumn  of  1844,  Dr.  Horace  Wells  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  came  to  Boston  and  performed  an 


experiment  with  the  direct  objeet  of  prodnoiiig,  hf 
inhalation,  snch  a  degree  of  insensibility,  as  to  be 
useful  under  painful  dental  operations.  He  used 
the  nitrous  oxide  gas,  pursoant  to  the  hint  of  Sir 
H.  Davy. 

This  experiment  was  made  befors  a  large  com- 
pany. Dr.  Morton  being  present ;  and,  as  the  expei^ 
iment  was  an  entire  fkilure,  it  subfeeted  Dr.  WeDs 
to  a  good  deal  of  ridicule,  as  well  as'  Dr.  Morton, 
who,  being  then  a  student  in  the  Medical  College, 
had  introduced  Dr.  W.  to  several  members.  This 
experiment  and  its  object  were  not  only  known  to 
Dr.  Warren  and  the  medical  class,  but,  then  or 
soon  afier,  to  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson,  and  to  Dr.  Hay- 
ward,  and  other  physicians ;  and,  in  fact,  was  mat- 
ter of  considerable  notoriety.  It  was  alluded  to  in 
the  conversation  between  Dr.  Morton  and  Mr. 
Metcalf  in  the  early  summer  of  1846,  hereafter 
referred  to. 

We  think,  dien,  it  may  be  stated,  in  jostiee  to 
all  parties,  ^at  the  following  things  were  known 
before  the  discoTcry  in  question,  via.: 

1.  That  the  inhalation  of  ether  would  produce 
insensibility. 

•  3.  The  idea  of  produdng  insensibility,  by  inha- 
lation, for  the  prevention  or  mitigation  of  pain  in 
surgical  operations,  had  been  presented  on  high 
authority. 

3.  Experiments  had  been  made  for  this  purpose, 
but  not  satisfactorily,  with  nitrous  oxide  gas,  ^ '  ** 
vegetable  decoctions,  and  with  various  narcot«.  , 
and  books  had  been  pubUshed  on  the  subject. 

4.  Inhalation  of  ether,  as  an  antidote  to  chlorine 
gas,  and  in  various  cases  of  pain,  spasms,  &c., 
temporary  or  chronic,  was  an  established  prescrip- 
tion. 

On  th6  other  hand,  it  was  not  known,  that  the 
insensibility  produced  by  inhaling  ether  was  of  sodi 
a  character  and  degree,  and  governed  by  such  laws, 
as  to  be  of  great  value  in  the  most  painful  opera- 
tions. 

What  remained  to  be  proved  was,  in  fact,  a 
problem  of  three  parts. 

1.  The  degree  to  which  this  insensibility  could 
be  carried. 

3.  The  safety  with  which  this  could  be  done, 
and  the  general  efllects  attending  it. 

3.  The  use  this  state  could  be  put  to,  in  cases 
of  painful  operations. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  are  things  which 
could  be  demonstrated  only  by  actual  experiment. 
This  was  a  case  in  which  scientific  deductions, 
notions,  or  hypotheses,  could  discover  nothing,  es- 
tablish nothing.  It  is  one  of  those  discoveries 
which  are  made  by  courageous,  persevering  men ; 
and  for  which  no  extraordinary  degree  of  seientifie 
attainment  is  necessary. 

U.  What  is  the  specific  thing  that  ooakes  this  a 
discovery? 

Having  settled  what  was  known  before,  and 
knowing  what  was  in  fact  proved  here,  vre  have 
no  difficulty  in  settling  what  is  the  gist  of  the  dis- 
covery. 

It  is  that  the  inhalation  of  solphnrio  ether  wil 
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Mien  opontioM  msy  be  parfimiied  inthoat  ptk. 

Thtt  whioh  eoottttiites  tbe  miracfo  of  tbk  di»> 
Wfetf — ^tkat  before  whiob  tbe  whole  ooiestifie 
world  bed  bowed,  as  to  a  levefartioii  of  a  new  law 
in  Mitiixe— k  tbe  esleiU  and  emwplmnui  of  tbia 
iaeeiMibiUty,  and  the  aafoty  with  which  it  it  pro- 
daeed. 

Bearing  in*  mindt  then,  that  ainoe  DaTy'a  time 
no  claim  aa  discoverer  can  be  allowed  for  merelj 
aoggeating  or  experimenting  upon  tbe  idea  of  pro- 
ducing insensibility  by  inhalation,  and  that  it  was 
known  to  physiologtBts  that  the  inhaling  of  ether 
woold  safdy  produce  a  considerable  degree  of  in- 
sensibility, and  was  nseful  in  eases  of  pains  and 
spams,  we  will  proceed  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
diseofery  of  this  hitherto  hidden  law. 


CSAPTIR    n. 
FACTS  ▲eRKIX>— PACTS  Df  DISPUTE — ^DR.  JACKSON'S 

CLAIM — DR.  Morton's  claim. 

In  eondacting  the  examination  of  a  dispnted 
question,  one  of  the  first  steps  should  be  to  settle 
what  focts  are  admitted  on  both  sides,  and  what 
are  in  dispute.  The  foDowing  facts  may  be  con- 
sidered as  admitted,  on  both  sides : — 

1.  That  on  the  30th  Sept.,  184«,  Dr.  W.  T.  G. 
Morton,  at  his  room.  No.  19,  Tremont  Row,  Bos- 
ton, administered  the  vapor  of  sulphuric  ether  to 
a  patient,  and  extracted  a  tooth,  the  patient  being 
in  a  state  of  entn«  insensibility. 

H,  Neither  Dr.  Jackson  nor  any  one  in  his  be- 
half was  present  at  this  experiment. 

3.  The  next  day,  Dr.  Morton  called  on  Dr. 
Jackson,  and  told  him  what  he  had  done ;  which 
was  the  first  information  Dr.  Jackson  had  that 
such  an  experiment  had  been  performed. 

4.  Neither  Dr.  Jackson  nor  Dr.  Morton  claim 
to  hare  performed  an  experiment,  of  a  surgical  or 
any  other  painful  operation,  under  the  effect  of  in- 
halation of  ether  or  any  other  vapor,  previously  to 
this  one. 

5.  The  test  experiments  at  the  hospital  were 
performed  on  the  16th  and  17th  October,  and  6th 
November.  These  experiments  were  conducted 
by  Dr.  Morton  ;  neither  Dr.  Jackson  nor  any  one 
in  his  behalf  being  present.  None  of  the  physi- 
cians, surgeons,  or  officers  of  the  hospital  had  any 
intimation  that  Dr.  Jackson  was  in  any  way  con- 
cerned in  the  discovery  until  after  the  second  ex- 
periment. 

6.  The  first  experiment  Dr.  Jackson  attended 
was  at  the  Broomfield  House  on  the  Slst  Novem- 
ber, where  he  was  present  by  invitation,  and  he 
had  been  in  Boston  all  the  time,  since  the  30th 
September,  with  the  exception  of  about  a  week  or 
ten  days. 

7.  Dr.  Jackson  does  not  daim  to  have  adminis- 
tered ether  in  any  case  of  a  surgical  operation,  up 
to  the  time  of  the  publication  of  his  pamphlet — 
June,  1847. 

8.  On  the  morning  of  the  30th  September,  a 
few  hours  before  the  first  experiment,  a  conversa- 
tioa  tock  place  between  Dr.  Morton  and  Dr.  Jack- 


sen,  hi  te  laboralary  of  the  latter.  It  is  at  tide 
conversation  that  Dr.  JmJkaatL  made  all  the  com-' 
nranieations  he  dauns  to  have  made  to  Dr.  Morton ' 
upon  the  subject. 

It  isfinrtnnate  for  the  parties  and  the  public  that 
the  time  and  place  of  the  only  conversation  relied 
upon,  have  been  fixed  by  each  claimant,  without 
dispute  or  possibility  of  change. 

Tbe  main  foots  in  oontroversy  are  these  :— 

Dr.  Jaekson  daims  to  have  discovered,  previ- 
ously to  his  interview  vrith  Dr.  Morton,  this  won- 
derfol  property  of  etfier ;  admitting,  however,  that 
he  had  never  aetnally  tried  an  experiment  to  test  it 
by  any  painful  operation.  He  daims  to  have  com- 
monicated  this  discovery  to  Dr.  Morton  at  the  inter- 
view, and  that  Dr.  Motton,  in  his  experiments  at  his 
ofitoe  and  at  the  hospital,  was  only  his  (Dr.  J.'s) 
agent  or  instrument ;  that  these  were,  in  foet,  his 
own  experiments,  upon  the  maxim,  (jm  fmdt  per 
aUum  facU  perse.  In  confirmation  of  this,  he  al- 
leges that  Dr.  Morton  had  no  intention  of  experi- 
menting, in  this  direction,  and  was  utteriy  ignorant' 
of  sulphuric  ether,  and  that  he  first  put  it  into  his 
mind  to  try  an  actual  experiment,  and  predicted  the 
result  that  has  followed.  So  entire  is  Dr.  Jack- 
son's claim  of  foreknowledge  that  in  his  pamphlet , 
it  is  said  he  expressed  no  surprise  at  that  result 
which  has  astoniBhed  the  world.  **  Dr.  Jackson 
expressed  no  surprise,  as  he  expected  this  result." 
— Dr.  Ony*8  pamphlet^  p.  13. 

Dr.  Morton,  on  the  other  hand,  says,  that  ever 
amce  Dr.  Wells'  attempt  in  1844-45,  his  atten- 
tion had  been  at  times  turned  in  this  direction ; 
that  he  had  made  experiments  of  inhaling  gases 
and  mixtures,  and,  particularly,  that  he  had  tried 
ethers,  and  sulphuric  ether,  in  the  summer  of 
1846 ,  that  he  had  read  somewhat  and  made  in- 
quiries as  to  the  properties  of  ethers  ;  that  when 
he  went  to  Dr.  Jackson  he  was  in  the  course  of  a 
direct  experiment,  and  went  to  get  from  him  an 
instrument,  and  any  additional  information  Dr.  J. 
might  have  as  to  the  knovm  properties  of  ether, 
without  too  for  devdoping  his  own  plans  and  ob- 
jects ;  that  Dr.  Jackson  gave*  him  tio  information 
beyond  what  was  in  print,  and  could  have  been 
obtained  of  other  wdl-ioformed  chemists,  and 
described  the  eSeets  of  ether  in  the  same  language 
that  has  been  used  in  the  books ;  that,  in  all  hiiT 
experiments,  at  his  office  and  at  the  ho^ital,  he 
acted  solely  on  his  own  responsibility  and  account. 
Dr.  Jackson  being  in  no  way  committed  to  them, 
or  responsible  for  their  results,  nor,  even,  so  far  as 
Dr.  Morton  knows,  aware  that  they  were  going  on. 

After  these  prdiminary  statements  we  ask  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  evidence,  and  a  few  neces- 
sary accompanying  remarks. 


CHAPTER    III. 

history  of  the  discovert  UP  TO  THE  TIME  OP 
THE  INTERVIEW  BETWEEN  DRS.  JACKSON  AND 
MORTON. 

Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Morton,  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
periments, was  about  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and 
had  been  for  several  years  a  practising  dentist  in 
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Bofton,  <tf  miiiflliall^aztoiMm  i^atatioD  for  bb  time 
of  life.  HeieamanriedmaiiyWithafiuiiilyyhftfiiig 
nuned  into  a  highly  reepeo^able  and  well-known 
fiunily  in  Connecticut.  He  has  nerer  reoeired  a 
ooUege  edocadon,  and  did  not  prepare  himself,  in 
eady  youth,  for  one  of  the  leaned  professions.  He 
aoquiied  a  competent  knowledge  of  dentistry,  and 
attended  two  full  oooxses  of  medical  lectures  in 
Boston,  indoding  those  of  the  professor  of  chemis- 
try. The  certificates  of  this  attendance  he  has  now 
in  his  possession.  To  acquire  additional  knowl- 
edge of  chemistry,  he  entered  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson's 
office,  and  boarded  in  his  iamily,  in  1844.  Dr. 
Jackson  gave  Dr.  Morton  the  following  certificate, 
to  aid  him  in  gaining  admittance  to  the  American 
Society  of  Dental  Surgeons : 

7b  the  Sseretary  of  the  Execuiioe  Committee  of  the 
American  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons : 

Mr.  W.  T.  G.  Morton,  dentist,  entered  his  name 
with  me  as  a  student  of  medicine,  March  80th,  1844, 
aad  attended  to  practical  anatomy,  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Medical  College,  during  the  winter  of  that 
year ;  where  he  directed  wiSi  diligence  and  «eal, 
and  paid  special  attention  to  the  anatomy  of  the  head 
and  throat — parts  of  human  anatoiny  particularly 
important  to  the  surgeon  dentist.  He  also  studied 
Bell's  and  other  standard  works  on  anatomy,  and 
attended  the  lectures  of  Drs.  Warren,  Hay  ward, 
and  other  professors.  I  would  recommend  him  as 
a  suitable  person  for  admission  as  a  denial  surgeon. 
He  is  a  skilful  operator  in  dentistry,  both  in  th^ 
surgical  and  mechanical  departments,  and  has  studied 
the  chemical  properties  of  the  ingredients  required 
for  the  manuncture  of  artificial  teeth. 

Charles  T.  Jackson,  M.  D. 

Dr.  Morten  was,  for  a  whOe,  in  partnership  with 
Dr.  Horace  Wells,  but  this  connection  was  dis- 
solred,  and  Dr.  Wells  established  himself  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  In  December,  1844,  Dr.  Wells  came 
to  Boston,  and  requested  Dr.  Morton  to  introduce 
him  to  the  ci6cen  of  the  Medical  College,  in  order 
that  he  might  make  some  remarks,  and  try  his  ex- 
periment to  produce  insensibility  by  the  inhalation 
of  nitrous  oxide  gas. 

Dr.  Warren  on  Etherization,  (p.  85,)  cited  ante, 
says,  "  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  himself  successfully 
employed  the  inhalation  of  nitrous  oxide  for  the 
relief  of  pain.  In  this  country.  Dr.  Horace  Wells, 
9i  Connecticut,  made  many  trials  of  this  gas  in 
1844.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  came  to 
Boston,  and,  in  company  with  Dr.  Morton,  risited 
me  at  the  Medical  College,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
questing that  the  medical  class  should  haye  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  some  remarks  on  the  use  of 
the  nitrous  oxide  for  the  prerention  of  pain.  These 
remarks  were  actually  made,  and  at  a  subsequent 
day  a  trial  of  the  gas  took  place." 

This  trial  was  the  extraction  of  a  tooth.  Dr. 
Morton  was  present.  Dr.  Wells,  in  his  pamphlet, 
admits  this  to  haye  been  a  fiulure.  Dr.  Wells 
does  not  profess  to  haye  tried,  or  made  any  allusion 
to,  the  use  of  ether,  at  this  time. 

,Dr.  Morton,  in  his  memoir  to  the  French 
Academy,  says,  that  after  this  experiment  his  mind 
was  freq^tly  directed  to  thii  si]i>ject,  and  that  he 


read  beaks,  and  made  laqniriea,  < 
ing  npoB  it.  Of  this,  vm  haye,  besidss  Ids  own 
stalemeot,  the  endeoee  of  the  lirilowing  bill ,  which 
shows  that,  aboot  six  weeks  after  Dr.  Wells'  ex- 
periment, be  pnrchssed  seyeral  books,  soaM  of 
which  eoBtaiBed  iafermation  on  the  subject  of  ether, 
and,  among  others,  Peieira's  Mat.  Med.,  leftRod 
to  aboye. 

BosTOir,  May  3, 1845. 
Dr.  Mortoa, 

Bouffht  of  Benj.  B.  Mussey^ 
1  Hooper's  Dict7,  .$3  00 

1  Duitt's  Surgery,         .        .  .    3  00 

1  Carpenter's  Physiok>gy,  .    3  25 

1  ChurchiU's  Mid.,  .    3  95 

1  Wilson's  Anat.,  .    3  95 

1  Watson's  Piaot.,  .3  00 


1  Pereira's  Mat.  Med., 


1  Webster's  Chem., 


18  75 
6  50 

95  25 
.   250 


$97  60 

Receiyed  Pay't,  &c.,  B.  B.  Mossey, 

'  By  &c.  &C. 

But  there  is  one  fact  which,  we  submit  to  the 
judgment  of  eyery  reader,  raises  a  &ir  presnmption 
in  fayor  of  the  truth  of  this  statement.  It  is  well 
known  that  Dr.  Morton  has  given  unusual  atten- 
tion to  the  branch  of  mechanical  dentistry,  that  is, 
the  business  of  preparing  and  fitting  sets  of  artificial 
teeth.  This  requires  the  extraction  of  seyeral  teeth 
at  once,  usually  a  yery  painful  operation  :  one  which 
deters  many  persons  firom  undergoing  it,  and  obliges 
many  to  abandon  the  attempt  after  having  entered 
upon  it.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  delicate 
females.  Thus,  Dr.  Morton  had  a  direct  pecuniary 
motive,  bearing  almost  dafly  upon  him,  to  alleviate 
or  annihilate  pain  under  his  operationa.  ProbaUy 
no  man  has  had  this  motive  pressing  upon  his  pe- 
cuniary interests  more  than  the  mechanical  dentist. 
The  operations  of  the  surgeon  are  necessary,  and 
are  seldom  performed  until  they  are  ineviteble. 
Those  of  the  mechanical  dentist  are  voluntary  with 
the  patient,  mostly  mere  matter  of  greater  or  less 
convenience,  of  luxury  or  appearance.  This  is 
probably  the  reason  why  Dr.  Wells,  whose  occu- 
pation had  also  been  chiefly  mechanical  dentistiy, 
rather  than  any  man  of  science  or  of  the  learned 
professions,  took  up  this  subject  in  1844. 

As  it  is  unnecessary  to  ofier  forma]  proof  of 
notorious  fiicts,  it  m^y  be  stated  here  that  Dr. 
Wells,  soon  afler  the  experiment  of  1844,  gave  up 
dentistry,  and  was  employed  variously,  part  of  the 
time  in  preparing  and  exhibiting  a  collection  of 
birds,  and  adfterwards  as  an  agent  fijr  the  sale  of 
shower  baths.  And,  still  later,  he  went  to  Europe 
to  purchase  pictures  for  resale  in  this  country ;  he 
was  there  engaged  in  this  enterprise,  when  he  put 
in  his  daim  to  this  discovery ;  and  remained  in  the 
same  business  until  his  death,  in  January,  1848. 

We  will  now  present  the  evidence  on  the  point, 
that  Dr.  Morton  did  experiment  upon  this  subject, 
and  in  this  end,  in  the  summer  of  1846,  some 
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tim6  bqcmUu  befove  the  inluviwir  iviCh  Dr.  JmIc- 
mm.  In  presentiiig^  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Theod<ne 
Metcalf,  it  is  mmeoeflsary  to  make  any  remark  to  a 
Boston  public.  Bat  for  the  information  of  persons 
at  a  distance  we  make  the  following  extract  from  the 
report  of  the  trustees  of  the  Maasadiosetts  General 
HosiHtal,  who  say  that  in  his  professiooal  capacity 
'*  he  has  long  possessed,  in  the  highest  degree,  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  medical  profession ; 
and  there  is  no  one  in  the  community  whose  per^ 
sonal  character  would  giye  higher  authority  to  any 
statement  of  &cts  distinctly  and  positively  made. 

Mr.  Theodore  Metcalf— in  a  note  to  Dr.  Morton, 
dated  Dec.  80, 1847— says,  **  I  can  only  state,  that 
I  remember  to  have  met  you  at  Mr.  Burnett's  store 
early  in  the  summer  of  1846,  and  to  have  had  a 
conversation  with  ^ou  in  regard  to  the  medicinal 
qualities  o{sulphurtc  ether,  k  quantity  of  which  you 
were  then  purchasing.  I  cannot,  as  you  desire, 
give  the  precise  date,  but  know  it  to  have  been  pre- 
vious to  July  6,  as  I  left  Boston  on  that  day  for  a 
tour,  from  which  I  have  but  a  few  weeks  returned." 
Mr.  Metcalf  also,  subsequently,  sent  the  following 
letter. 

Boston,  Jan.  36, 1848. 

Sir— In  answer  to  your  inquiry  respecting  the 
nature  of  my  interview  with  Mr.  Morton,  I  can  only 
iidd  to  my  note  of  December  20,  that  the  conversa- 
tion was  commenced  by  some  inquiry  on  his  part, 
concerning  the  nature  and  effects  of  sulphuric  ether, 
a  vial  of  which  he  then  held  in  his  hand. 

In  answer  to  his  several  questions^  I  gave  him 
Sttoh  information  as  he  could  have  obtamed  from  any 
intelligent  apothecary  at  that  time,  and  also  related 
to  him  some  personid  experience  as  to  its  use  as  a 
substitute  for  the  nitrous  oxide ;  adding  the  then  gen- 
erallv  received  opinion,  that  its 'excessive  inhalation 
would  produce  dangerous,  if  not  fatal  consequences. 
Some  reference  was  made — but  whether  by  Mr.  Mor- 
ton or  myself,  I  cannot  remember — to  the  unsuccess- 
ful experiments  of  his  former  partner,  Mr.  Wells,  with 
the  nitrous  oxide.  It  was  one  of  those  casual  con- 
versations which  quickly  pass  from  the  mind ;  and 
it  was  for  the  first  time  retailed  to  my  memory,  upon 
seeing,  months  after,  in  a  French  journal,  an  account 
of  the  anesthetic  effects  of  ether,  the  discovery  of 
which  was  ascribed  by  the  writer  to  aBoston  den- 
tist. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

your  obedient  servant, 

Thbooore  JMbtcalf. 

N.  I.  Bowditoh,  Esq. 

Mr.  Metcalf  sailed  for  Europe  July  6,  1846,  in 
the  ship  Joshua  Bates,  and  was  absent,  on  a  tour, 
until  shortly  before  writing  the  above  letters.  This 
accounts  for  so  material  evidence  having  been  de- 
layed, and  Dr.  Morton  says  that  he  had  forgotten 
having  held  any  such  conversation  until  reminded 
of  it  by  Mr.  Metcalf,  after  his  return. 

This  evidence  puts  the  date,  fortunately,  beyond 
all  question ;  and  it  may  be  couibidered  as  estab- 
lishing these  foots ;  via. : 

That  Dr.  Morton  purchased  a  vial  of  sulphuric 
ether  at  Mr.  Burnett's  early  in  the  summer  of  1846, 
certainly  before  July  6th. 

That  he  made  inquiries  as  to  its  eflbcts  on  the 
(q^stem^with  reference  both  to  the  danger  attend- 
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hig  its  use,  Hid  to  ^  elats  in  whidi  it  wouM  pot 
the  person  who  inhded  it. 

That  this  veas  connected  vnth  the  unsuccessfol 
experiment  of  Dr.  WeUs,  to  produce  insensihility 
by  nitrous  oxide  gas. 

And,  lastly,  that  Dr.  Morton  oould  not  hsfe 
been  utterly  ignorant  of  snphnrio  ether  and  its  ef- 
fects on  the  30th  of  September  following. 

Can  there  be  a  doubt  that,  at  this  time,  Dr. 
Morton  at  least  had  in  his  mind  the  idea,  that  the 
result  which  Dr.  WeDs  foiled  to  produce  by  nitrous 
oxide,  might  be  produced  by  sulphuric  ether? 

In  ofiering  the  deposition  of  Mr.  IVranois  Whit- 
man, we  make  the  following  extracts  frtna  the 
trustees'  report.  And  we  remaxk,  once  for  all,  that 
when  we  tfius  present  vouchers  finr  the  character 
of  any  witness,  it  mu^  be  understood  that  we  do  it 
for  the  information  of  persons  to  whom  he  is  a 
stranger. 

"  Fvancis  Whitman,  one  of  these  deponents,  has 
recently  died;  his  truthfulness  seems  to  be  on- 
questionable."  And  again,  '*  Whitaaan,  whose 
character  eveft  Dr.  Gay  admitted  to  have  been 
above  sospieioti."  TIm  certificates  to  the  charae- 
ter  of  Mr.  Whitmaa,  in  the  place  where  he  was 
bom  and  passed  his  childhood  and  eariy  youth,  and 
where  his  fbmily  is  of  high  standing  and  worth,  are 
couched  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  are  firom  per- 
sons holding  public  ofitoes  of  trust  and  honor. 

Boston,  March  95,  1847. 

I,  Francis  Wkkman,  of  Boston,  in  the  county  of 
Sufiblk,  and  State  of  Massachusetts,  student  at  dm- 
tiBter,  on  oath  depose  and  nv»- 

That  I  have  often  heard  Dr.  Morton  speak  about 
discovering  some  means  of  extraotinff  teeth  without 
pain.  This  discovery  appeared  to  be  the  subject 
of  his  thoughts  and  investigations  during  the  greater 
part  of  last  year,  t.  <.,  1846.  One  day— I  fiiink  it 
was  previous  to  July,  1846 — ^Dr.  M.,  in  speaking 
of  the  improvemento  he  had  made  in  his  professioB, 
and  of  some  one  improvement  in  particular,  said,  if 
he  could  only  extiaet  teeth  without  pain,  he  **  would 
make  a  stir."  I  replied,  that  I  hardly  thought  it 
oottk)  be  done.  He  said,  he  believed  it  ooul(^  and 
that  he  would  find  out  something  yet  to  accomplish 
his  purpose.  In  conversation  with  Dr.  M.,  some 
time  in  July,  he  spoke  of  having  his  patients  come 
in  at  one  door,  having  all  their  teeth  extracted  wi^ 
out  pain  and  without  knowing  it,  and  then  foiug 
into  the  next  room,  and  having  a  full  set  put  u. 

I  recollect  Dr.  Morton  came  into  the  ofiice  one 
day  in  great  glee,  and  exclaimed,  that  he  had  "  found 
it,"  and  that  he  couki  extract  teeth  without  pain ! 
I  don't  recollect  what  followed ;  but,  soon  after,  he 
wanted  one  of  us  in  the  office  to  try  it,  and  he  then 
sent  William  and  Thomas  out  to  hire  a  man  to  come 
in  and  have  an  experiment  tried  upon  him.  After 
.all  these  circumstances  happened.  Dr.  Hayden  ad- 
vised Dr.  Morton  to  consult  with  some  cnenust  in 
relation  to  this  discovery.  I  went,  at  Dr.  Morton's 
request,  to  see  if  Dr.  Jaclmon  had  returned,  (he 
having  been  absent  from  the  eity,)  but  found  that 
he  was  still  absent. 

I  toM  Dr.  Morton  I  knew  what  it  was  that  Wil- 
liam had  bouffht,  and  said  it  was  chloric  ether.  Dr. 
M.  then  said,  be  vrished  to  know  if  ether  woaU 
dissolve  India-robber,  and  sent  William  P.  Leavitt 
to  inqniie  of  Dr.  Gay  if  it  woukl. 
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,  About  tkw  tioia,  Br.  JC  asked  me  to  gat  the 
books  00  obemistiy,  and  find  what  they  said  aboot 
ether,  I  did  so,  aod  read  it  orer  to  him,  and  I 
think  he  weot  to  Burnett's  to  see  if  he  ooald  not 
find  something  there. 

After  the  first  annonncement  of  Ae  discoyerj  in 
the  papers,  I  went  to  Dr.  Jackson's,  and  he  spoke 
to  me  of  some  notiees  in  the  papeis ;  hot,  immedi- 
ately after,  said  he  did  not  **  csre  how  much  Dr. 
M.  advertised,  if  his  own  nsme  wee  not  drawn  in 
with  it."  A  week  or  two  after  this  conversation, 
I  was  at  Dr.  Jackson's  when  he  asked  me  how  we 
got  along  with  the  gas.  I  told  him  that  we  got 
along  first-rate.  He  then  said,  he  '*  did  not  know 
how  it  would  work  in  puUinff  teeth,  hot  knew  its 
effeotB  at  oollege  upon  the  stu&ots,  when  the  faculty 
had  to  get  a  certificate  from  a  physician,  that  it  was 
iojuriotts,  to  prevent  them  from  using  it :"  but  that 
he  *'  did  not  know  how  it  would  operate  in  pulling 
teeth."  Francis  Whitman. 

Of  Spear  and  Leavitt,  whose  affidavits  are  given 
*  below,  the  trustees  in  their  report  remark  : 
f'  Thomas  R.  Spear,  Jr.,  is  highly  spoken  of,  as 
a  person  of  veracity,  by  Hon.  John  P.  Bigelow, 
and  Charles  Sprague,  Em}.,  two  of  our  most  re- 
spectable citiaens.  Will^  P.  Leavitt  is  also 
spoken  of  to  the  committee,  as  a  credible  witness, 
>by  Nathaniel  G.  Snelling,  Esq.,  the  well-known 
president  of  the  late  Massachusetts  Fire  and  Ma- 
rine Insurance  Company."  William  Flagg,  Esq., 
of  West  Needham,  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  post- 
master, also  certifies  to  the  veracity  and  worth  of 
Leavitt.  It  should  be  remarked,  also,  that  these 
young  men.  Whitman,  Spear,  and  Leavitt,  are  of 
knovni  and  respectable  connections.  New  England 
bom,  vnth  good  school  and  academy  educations, 
permanently  residing  in  Boston,  and  preparing 
themselves  for  the  profession  of  dentists, 

Boston,  March  95,  1847. 

I,  WUBam  P.  LeavUi,  of  Boston,  in  the  county 
of  Sufiblk,  and  State  of  Massaehusetts,  on  oath 
depose  and  say — 

That,  about  one  week  afler  Dr.  Hayden  came  to 
practise  dentistry  in  connection  with  Dr.  Morton, 
with  whom  I  was  then  a  student — ^that  is  to  say, 
about  the  first  of  July,  1846 — ^Dr.  Morton  stepped 
into  his  back  office,  much  excited,  and  exclaimed, 
with  great  animation,  (as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect 
bis  lanpfuage,)  '*  I  have  got  it  now.  I  shall  take 
my  patients  into  the  front  room  and  extract  their 
teeth,  and  then  take  them  into  the  back  office  and 
pot  in  a  new  set,  and  send  them  off  without  their 
knowing  anything  about  the  operation." 

Some  days  after  this,  about  the  first  of  August, 
1846,  Dr.  M.  asked  Dr.  Hayden  where  he  (Dr. 
Morton)  could  get  some  very  nice  pure  ether.  Dr. 
H.  recommended  him  to  send  to  Brewer,  Stevens 
&  Co.  Dr.  Morton  then  called  me  out  behind  the 
screen,  and  requested  me  to  go  down  to  Brewer, 
Stevens  &  Co.'s,  and  get  him  some  pure  ether. 
He  told  me  to  keep  everything  to  myself.  He  said 
he  wished  me  to  be  careful  not  to  let  them  know 
who  it  viras  for,  or  where  I  was  from  or  was  going 
to.  I  then  bought  some  ether ;  told  them  it  was  to 
he  sent  out  of  town,  and  requested  them  to  make 
out  the  Mil  in  the  name  of  some  person  in  the  coun- 
try— ^whon,  I  don't  now  lecoHect. 

I  brought  the  ether  home  and  gave  it  to  Dr.  Mor^ 
ton.    A  short  time  after  thia,  he  roqoslod  me  to 


call  on  Dr.  Gay,  and  ask  him  if  ether  would  disBslfe 
India-rubber,  ss  be  wanted  to  put  some  ether  int» 
an  India-rubber  bottle  or  bag.  I  went  to  call,  bat 
could  not  find  his  residence.  I  returned,  and  ssid 
so  to  Dr.  M.  the  next  morning. 

About  a  week  after  this.  Dr.  Morton  told  me 
that,  if  I  would  find  a  man  who  would  have  a  tooth 
extracted,  aod  have  an  experiment  tried  npoo  him 
which  was  perfectly  harmless,  he  would  give  me 
five  dollars,  and  he  sent  me  out  with  Tboe*^  R. 
Spear,  Jr. ,  for  that  purpose.  We  went  down  to  the 
wharves  and  spoke  to  a  number  of  persons ;  but  they 
declined  commg;  so  that,  after  some  time,  we 
returned  without  bringing  any  one  with  us.  Dr. 
Morton  then  asked  me  to  tr]r  it ;  but  I  refused.  He 
then  raid  that  he  bad  taken  it,  and  that  it  was  pev- 
fectly  harmless,  and  that  he  wanted  some  one  else 
to  take  it,  that  he  might  see  how  it  operated.  Dr. 
Havden  said,  *'  Tom  vnll  take  it ;"  but  he  said  no, 
he  nad  no  teeth* he  wished  extracted.  But  hefinallT 
said,  '*I  will  take  some,  wonH  yout"  We  both 
took  it  the  same  evening,  inhaling  it  from  a  handker- 
chief. Thomas  took  it  first,  and  I  stood  by  him. 
He  seemed  to  fall  nearly  asleep,  so  that  he  dropped 
the  handkerchief;  and,  when  he  was  coming  to 
himself,  he  was  very  much  excited,  so  that  I  was 
obliged  to  hold  him  m  the  chair.  When  he  came 
to,  he  seemed  perfectly  delighted  with  the  seneatioiis 
he  had  experienced— so  much  so,  that  he  could  noi 
find  language  to  express  himself.  He  then  per- 
suaded me  to  inhale  it.  I  told  him  I  woold,  it  he 
would  leave  the  room,  as  he  did,  when  I  took  it  with 
much  the  same  effi»ts.  ^^  p  i^^^^ 

Boston,  March  S5th,  1847. 

I,  TJumtas  R,  Spear,  Jim.,  of  Boston,  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  depose  and  say — 

That,  about  the  first  of  August,  1846,  at  request 
of  Dr.  Morton,  I  inhaled  a  portion  of  ether,  whidi 
William  P.  Leavitt  brought  from  Brewer,  Stevens, 
and  Co.'s,  in  a  demijohn,  in  Dr.  Morton's  office. 
The  rest  of  the  young  men  in  the  office  were  afraid 
to  take  it ;  but,  having  taken  what  I  supposed  to  be 
the  same  before,  at  the  Lexington  Academy,  I  did 
not  hesitate  to  take  it  when  I  Teamed  what  it  was. 

About  a  week  after  the  ether  was  purchased  of 
Brewer,  Stevens,  and  Co.,  Dr.  Morton  was  expect- 
ing  some  persons  at  his  office  to  witness  an  experi- 
ment, and  he  then  offered  me  a  sum  of  money  if  I 
would  be  present  and  inhale  the  ether.  I  went 
home  aod  consulted  my  parents,  and  they  advised 
me  not  to  go.  I  have  often  heard  Dr.  M.  say  that, 
when  he  had  completed  his  invention  for  extracting 
teeth  vdthout  pain,  he  should  be  satisfied. 

Ever  after  Dr.  Hayden  came  into  the  office,  Dr. 
Morton  seemed  wholly  absorbed  in  making  this 
discovery,  and  had  a  number  of  bottles,  an  Indim- 
rubber  bag,  &c.,  &c.,  with  which  he  prosecuted  his 
experimeota  in  the  little  room  adjoining  the  from 
office,  where  he  frequently  locked  himsdf  in. 

Dr.  Morton  offered  me  five  dollars  if  I  would  get 
■some  one  to  come  into  the  office  and  to  have  aa 
experiment  tried  upon  him,  of  having  a  tooth  ex- 
tracted while  under  the  operation  of  gas.  I  Went, 
accordingly,  down  to  the  wharves,  in  company  with 
Wm.  P.  Leavitt,  in  order  to  get  some  one  m  this 
purpose,  but  did  not  get  any  one  to  have  the  experi- 
ment tried  upon. 

Thomas  R.  SplAJ^  Jr. 

We  next  call  attention  to  the  affidavit  of  Dr. 
Grenville  O.  Hayden.  Samuel  Oreely,  Esq.,  sad 
N.  0.   BettoB,  Esq.,  counsellor   at  law,  boA 
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whoae  kafemeBtB  should  eany^  greatest  weight, 
h  written  oeitifiestes  now  in  the  editor's  possession, 
say  they  have  known  Dr.  Hayden  for  years,  and 
express  their  belief  that  he  may  be  relied  upon  for 
truth  and  yeradty.  Benjamin  Fisk,  Esq.,  late 
president  of  the  American  Bank,  and  Gilbert 
Brownell  and  JefiVey  R.  Braekett,  merchants,  all 
residents  of  Boston,  and  men  of  high  respiBctability 
and  of  the  best  standing  in  business,  in  a  certifi- 
cate published  in  Mr.  Wanen's  pamphlet,  say  they 
*'  hare  been  for  some  years  intimately  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Hayden,"  and  certify  to  their  *'  nndoubting 
confidence  in  him  for  tmth  and  veracity,"  and  their 
belief  that  he  is  "  a  gentleman  of  strict  probity  and 
truth." 

BosTOK,  March  95, 1847. 

I,  GrenvUk  O.  Hayden,  of  Boston,  in  the  county 
of  Sufiblk,  and  State  of  Massachusetts,  dentist,  on 
oath  depose  and  say-^ 

That,  about  the  last  of  June,  1846,  Dr.  William 
T.  G.  Morton  called  upon  me  at  my  office.  No. 
33,  Tremont  Row,  and  stated  to  me  that  he  wished 
to  make  some  arrangements  with  me  that  would 
relieve  him  from  all  care  as  to  the  superintendence 
of  those  employed  by  him  in  making  teeth,  and  all 
other  matters  in  his  office.  He  stated,  as  a  reason 
for  urging  me  to  superintend  his  affairs  in  his  office, 
that  he  had  an  idea  in  his  head,  connected  with 
dentistry,  which  he  thought  *<  would  be  one  of  the 
greatest  things  ever  known,"  and  that  he  wished  to 
perfect  it,  and  give  his  whole  time  and  attention  to 
Its  development.  Being  extremely  urgent  in  the 
matter,  I  made  an  engagement  with  him  the  same 
day,  according  to  his  request.  I  then  asked  him 
what  his  "  secret"  was.  "  Oh,"  said  he,  "  you 
will  know,  in  a  short  time."  I  still  insisted  upon 
knowing  it,  and  he  finally  told  me  the  same  night 
— to  wit,  the  night  of  tne  last  day  of  June,  1846, 
aforesaid — ^that  ^*  it  was  something  he  had  discov- 
ered which  would  enable  him  to  extract  teeth  with- 
out pain."  I  then  asked  him  if  it  was  not  what 
Dr.  Wells,  his  former  partner,  had  used ;  and  he 
replied,  "  No!  nothing  uke  it;"  and,  furthermore, 
*  that  it  was  something  that  neither  he,  nor  any 
one  else,  had  ever  osed."  He  then  told  me  he  had 
already  tried  it  upon  a  dog,  and  described  its  efiects 
upon  him,  which  (from  his  description)  exactly 
x)rrespond  vnth  the  effects  of  ether  upon  persons 
who  have  subjected  themselves  to  its  infiuence, 
under  my  observation.  All  this  happened  in  June, 
1846.  He  then  requested  me  not  to  mention  what 
he  had  communicated  to  me. 

About  a  month  after  this,  or  the  first  of  August, 
1846,  Dr.  Morton  asked  me  where  he  could  get 
some  pure  ether,  and  asked  me  to  go  to  Jose|^ 
Burnett *s apothecary  shop,  and  piirchasea  four-ounce 
vial  full  of  ether,  which  be  said  he  wished  to  carry 
home  with  him,  he  being  about  to  leave  town  m 
Needham,  where  he  then  resided.  And  about  the 
same  time  he  explained  to  me  the  nature  and  efiects 
of  ether,  and  told  me  that,  if  he  could  get  any 
patient  to  inhale  a  certain  quantity  of  ether  gas,  it 
would  cause  inseanbility  to  the  pain  of  extracting 
teeth,  and  he  tried  to  induce  me  to  take  it.  Dr. 
Morton  said  he  had  breathed  it  himself,  and  il  would 
do  no  harm;  and  he  at  the  same  time  tried  to 
induce  three  young  men  in  the  office  to  take  the 
gas.  This  was  in  Angitft,  1846.  He  was  ooatin- 
oally  talking  about  his  discovery  to  me.  IVom  the 
time  1  engaged  with  Dr.  M.  as  afownid,  he  &»• 


quenlly  stated  to  me  that  he  had  neariy  perfected 
every  department  in  dentistry,  save  extractmg  teeih 
without  pain,  and  that  he  was  determined  to  ^ 
complish  that  also.  But  towards  the  last  of  Sep- 
tember followiog,  he  intimated 'to  me  that,  in  some 
pKarticulars,  his  discovery  did  not  work  exactly 
right,  and,  in  my  nresence,  was  consulting  his  books 
to  ascertain  sometning  further  about  ether. 

Upon  this,  I  recommended  him  to  consult  ssme 
chemist  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Morton  then  sent 
Francis  Whitman  to  see  if  Dr.  Jackson  was  at 
home,  but  Francis  returned,  and  said  that  Dr.  J. 
was  not  at  home.  The  next  day,  however,  which 
was  about  the  last  of  September,  1846,  Dr.  M. 
said  that  he  had  that  day  seen  Dr.  Jackson,  and 
derived  from  him  a  hint  by  which  Dr.  M.  thouffht 
he  could  remove  the  only  remaining  difficulty.  Dr. 
M.  said  that,  in  his  interview  with  Jackson,  the 
subject  of  nitrous  oxide  gas  and  of  ether  gas,  and 
atmospheric  air,  was  freely  talked  of,  as  having  an 
efiect  on  the  imagination  of  the  patient,  and  vanons 
experiments  virhich  had  been  tried  with  these  gases 
on  students  at  Cambridge  college ;  also,  the  exper- 
iments of  Dr.  Wells  and  himself  together,  with  the 
nitrous  oxide  gas ;  but  that  he  withheld  from  Dr. 
Jackson  the  fact  that  he  had  been  experimenting  ofi 
ether  gas  before.  The  same  day,  Dr.  Morton  told 
me  that  he  had  just  tried  ether  affain-^  aocsfdanee 
with  Jackson's  hint— on  himsdf,  and  that  he  hsd 
remained  insensible  seven  or  eight  minutes,  by  the 
viratch. 

The  first  successful  experiment  upon  an^  patient 
was  made  September  30tn,  1846,  by  inhalmg  ethe^ 
through  a  folded  cloth,  and  on  that  occasion  a  tooth 
was  extracted  without  pain.  We  tried  repeated 
experiments  with  the  same  means  subsequently^ 
and.  they  all  resulted  in  total  foilures.  Dr.  M.  said 
that  Dr.  Jackson  recommended  a  certain  apparatus, 
which  he  lent  Dr.  Morton  from  his  laboratory,  con- 
sisting of  a  fflass  tube  of  equal  size  throughout, 
having  a  neck,  and  being  about  three  feet  long. 
This  was  hkewise  a  total  faOure.  So  far,  all  our 
experiments,  with  one  exception,  proving  abortive, 
we  found  that  a  di^rent  apparatus  must  be  obtained, 
and  it  was  at  this  time  that  Dr.  M.  procured,  from 
Mr.  Wi^htman,  of  Comhill,  a  conical  glass  tube, 
with  which,  by  inserting  a  sponge  saturated  with 
ether  in  the  larger  end,  we  had  better  success,  and 
our  experiments  began  to  assume  a  more  promising 
aspect. 

Still,  our  success  was  not  uniform,  and  far  from 
perfect.  At  this  time.  Dr.  M.  suggested  that  our 
failures  might  be  owing  to  the  fact  that,  in  all  our 
experiments  so  far,  the  patient  had  breathed  the 
expired  vapor  back  into  the  vessel,  thus  inhaling  the 
same  over  and  over.  He  then  stated  that  the 
expired  air  should  pass  off  into  the  surrounding 
atmosphere,  and  wished  me  to  make  a  pattern  for 
an  apparatus,  by  which  the  sir  should  pass  into  the 
vessel,  combine  with  the  ether,  be  inhaled  into  the 
lungs,  and  the  expired  air  thrown  off  into  the  room. 
The  idea,  as  thus  forced  upon  him,  and  communi- 
cated to  me,  was  fully  elaborated,  and  corresponds 
most  accurately  with  the  apparatus  now  in  use  in 
this  countrv  and  in  Europe,  and  for  whi<^  Dr.  M. 
has  applied  for  letters  patent.  I  reified,  that  he 
had  explained  his  idea  sodeariy  that  he  would  have 
DO  difficulty  in  directing  a  j^ulosoi^iieal-instrument 
maker  to  manufacture  a  preper  inhaler  at  once, 
without  a  pattern,  and  recommended  to  him  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  in  School  street,  to  whom  he  applied 
aooordin^y,  and  who  made,  as  thus  desired,  the 
And  with  sudi  an  apparatus,  wH 
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hare  bad  almost  uoifonn  snoeeaa  to  this  day,  the 
lesnhs  of  which  are  known  to  the  world. 

And  I  will  here  state  that,  on  the  erening  of  the 
90th  of  September,  after  the  first  experiment  had 
been  made  with  soooess.  Dr.  Morton  spoke  about 
ffobff  to  the  hospital  and  using  the  ether  there,  and 
mus  tiring  out  the  new  discovery.  After  sereral 
other  successful  experiments,  the  question  came  up 
anew,  how  to  introduce  it  to  the  world,  when  Dr. 
M.  stated,  that  Dr.  Jackson  had  declined  to  coun- 
tenance it,  or  aid  in  bringing  it  out,  and  then  he 
(Dr.  M.)  said  he  would  see  Dr.  Warren,  and  hare 
his  discprery  introduced  into  the  Manachusetts 
General  Hospital.  He  went  out  and  soon  returned, 
stating  that  Dr.  W.  had  agreed  to  afford  him  an 
opportnni^  to  apply  the  vapor,  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable, in  the  hospital. 

For  more  than  four  weeks  after  our  first  expoi- 
ment,  it  was  well  understood,  and  often  spoken  of 
in  the  oflice,  that  Dr.  Jackson  repudiated  all  share, 
pretence  of,  or  interest  in,  the  discorery.  He  was 
oerer  in  Dr.  M.'s  office  during  all  our  experiments, 
to  my  knowledge,  until  the  21st  of  October,  and  I 
nerer  knew  that  Dr.  M.  advised  with  Jk.  J.  as 
mnch  as  with  many  others,  or  in  het  but  once. 

GrXNYILLK  G.  HATDOf. 

Ineorroboiation  of  die  statements  as  to  the  con- 
aeotion  Dr.  Morton  formed  with  Dr.  Hayden  and 
liis  object  b  forming  it,  the  ediu»  ofl^  his  own 
letter  to  Mr.  Bowditoh,  one  of  the  trustees,  and 
that  of  his  kinsman,  Francis  Dana,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  taken 
from  the  trustees'  report. 

30,  Court-street,  Jan.  8,  1848. 

Uv  dear  Sir-On  the  30th  June,  1846,  Dr.  W. 
T.  6.  Morton  came  to  my  office,  in  company  with 
Dr.  G.  G.  Hayden,  to  have  a  contract  drawn,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  provide,  that  Dr.  Hayden 
should  take  the  entire  charge  of  Dr.  Morton's  busi- 
ness  for  a  time,  in  order  that  Dr.  M.  might  be  able 
to  give  his  attention  to  something  else.  Dr.  Mor- 
ton did  not  state  what  it  was  that  he  was  engaged 
upon;  but  my  imj^ression,  founded  on  my  own 
recollection  alone,  is  very  strong,  that  he  said  it 
was  something  of  great  importance,  which,  if  suo- 
oessfuL  woula  revolutionize  the  practice  of  dentis- 
try. I  am  entirely  confirmed  in  this  impression  by 
Dr.  F.  Dana,  whose  note  on  the  subject  I  enclose. 
It  was  agreed  that  I  should  keep  the  instrument, 
and  I  have  it  now  before  me.  It  bears  date  June 
30,  1846,  and  was  to  take  eflfect  the  next  day. 
The  charge  in  my  account-books  for  drawing  the 
contract  is  of  the  same  date. 

Truly  your  friend  and  servant, 

RicHo.  H.  Dana,  Jun. 

Nathaniel  I.  Bowditch,  Esq. 

Note  enclosed  in  the  jn-eeeding. ^To  R.  H.  Dana, 
Jun. :  Dear  Sir,— During  the  summer  of  1846,  in  the 
coarse  of  a  conversation  on  the  subject  of  dentistry, 
YOU  mentioned  to  me  that  Dr.  Morton  had  toU  you 
he  was  engaoed  upon  something  of  great  eonse- 
euenoe,  which  would  revolutionize  the  praetice  of 
dentistry.  This  oonvemtion  was  during  the  ex- 
trsme  hot  weather  of  that  summer,  a  long  time 
before  the  discovery  of  the  efi^t  of  ether,  m  pro- 
dooing  insensibility  during  operations,  was  an- 
■ouDoed ;  I  shonld  say,  so  well  as  I  can  ^ge, 
between  two  and  three  months. 

Jan.  10, 1848.  FaAs.  Dana,  Juir. 

In  justice  to  Messrs.  Brewers,  Stevens,  and 
Cvshing,  fimn  whom  Dr«  Morum  obtained  the 


ether  in  August,  it  ahodd  be  said,  thai  they  we 
large  dealers,  selling  articles  of  every  grade  of 
excellence,  and  the  purduser  vras  perhaps  noc 
sufikiently  specific  in  his  requirements.  Highly 
rectified  ether  was  also  quite  rare  at  this  time. 

Dr.  Morton  contends  that  if  this  ether  had  beeo 
highly  rectified  and  of  the  best  quality,  he  sfaoeld 
have  made  the  discovery  in  August,  before  seeing 
Dr.  Jackson.  As  evidence  of  the  character  of 
this  ether  Dr.  Morton  itSem  the  following  certifi- 
cates i'-^ 

Boston,  June  SSd,  '47. 
Examination  of  Mr.  Leonard's  Uquid : — 
It  is  essentially  an  impure  sulphuric  ether.  It 
contains  more  impurities  than  usual  in  the  best  etheiB 
sold  at  the  druggists.  The  proportion  of  alcohol  is 
very  lar^,  not  hi  from  a  quarter  part  of  the  liquid 
being  this  substance.  It  contains,  beside  the  other 
impurities  of  common  ether,  particularly  sulphur 
acids.    It  contains  a  trace  of  oil  of  wine. 

Martih  Gat. 
P.  S.    The  above  general  information  is  given, 
not  knowing  the  object  of  the  examination. 

Boston,  June  SSd,  1847. 
At  the  lequeet  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Hayden,  I  hereby 
certify  that  the  contento  of  a  demijohn,  handed  me 
by  him,  is  unreOiJiei  tidphurk  ether. 

Joseph  Burnett. 

I  certify  that  die  ether— -analyses  of  which  are 
g^ven  above— has  been  constantly  in  my  possession 
since  August  last,  and  is  the  same  brought  by  Wm. 
P.  Leavitt  from  Brewer,  Stevens  &  Co.'s,  as 
stated  in  his  affidavit. 

GaxNTiLLB  G.  Hatoen. 

Boston,  June  Sd,  1847. 


chapter  it. 

the   INTERyiBW  WITH   DR.    JACKSOir. 

The  great  points  of  inquiry  as  to  this  inter- 
view are,— 

The  indention,  the  animus^  with  whi<^  Dr. 
Morton  sought  out  Dr.  Jackson,  snd  the  precise 
natore  of  the  communication  made  by  Dr.  Jackson 
to  him. 

Dr.  Morton,  in  his  memorial  to  the  French 
Academy,  after  describing  his  experiment  with  the 
sulphuric  ether  from  Brewers  &  Co.,  says :  — 

This  experiment  was  early  in  August,  snd  it  be- 
ing hot  weather,  and,  being  somewhat  out  of  heahh, 
I  went  into  the  ooontnr,  and  abandoned  the  experi- 
mento  until  the  middle  of  September.  With  the 
autunm  and  the  restoration  of  health,  my  ambi- 
tion led  me  to  resume  my  expeiiments,  and  I  men- 
tioned to  Dr.  Hayden  ttiat  I  feared  there  was  so 
much  difibrsnoe  in  the  qualities  of  ether,  that  in  so 
delicate  a  matter  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in 
brinsing  about  any  genendly  useful  and  reliable 
resuUs. 

Thinking  that  a  surer  efifeet  might  be  produced 
by  inhaling  the  ether  through  some  apparatus,  I 
called  repeatedly  on  Mr.  Wigbtman,  a  ohilosopy- 
cal  instrument  maker,  for  the  puipose  or  procuring 
or  contriving  an  apparatus.  Whue  ezannning  hm 
bags  fbr  iimslinff  nitrous  oxide  gss,  the  thought 
struck  me  that  1  could  put  the  ether  into  one  «f 
these,  and  by  making  an  opening  to  be  doeed  by  a 
valve,fixr  die  admission  of  stmospheiie  air,oonli 
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QMwrlitliitoaiiinhtImgr«ppintii8.  Upoo  second 
tboQght,  I  bad  an  impresuoo  that  ether  would  dia- 
aolve  India  rubber,  and  ^ut  the  question  to  Mr. 
Wightman.  He  thought  it  would.  I  then  put  the 
same  question  as  to  oil  silk.  He  answered  that  he 
did  not  know,  but  advised  me  to  ooosult  a  chenust, 
and  named  Dr.  Jackson.  I  took  from  Mr.  Wiffht- 
man  a  glass  tunnel,  purchased  an  India  rubber  bag 
on  m^  way,  and  returned  to  mj  office.  I  then  sent 
Leayitt  to  Dr.  Gay,  a  chemist,  to  ask  the  simple 
question,  whether  ether  would  dissolve  India  rub- 
ber. He  returned,  saying  that  Dr.  Gray  was  not  in. 
In  the  mean  time  I  be(»me  satisfied  that  the  bot- 
tle and  ^ass  I  had  were  not  large  enough  for  my 
purposes,  and  not  wishing  to  go  to  unnecessary  ex- 
pense, I  said  to  Dr.  Hayden  that  I  would  borrow 
a  gas  bag  from  Dr.  Jackson *s  laboratory.  He  then 
suggest^  to  me  to  ascertain  from  Dr.  Jackson 
something  as  to  the  different  qualities  and  prepara- 
tions of  ether,  with  which  he  said  chemists  were 
always  familiar.  I  approved  of  the  suggestion,  but 
feared  Dr.  Jackson  ought  guess  what  I  was  exper- 
imenting upon,  and  forestall  me.  I  went  to  Dr. 
Jackson,  therefore,  to  i«ooux6  a  gas  bag,  also  with 
the  intention  of  ascertaining  something  more  aocu* 
rately  as  to  the  different  jneparations  of  ether,  if  I 
should  find  I  could  do  so  without  setting  him  upon 
the  same  track  of  experiment  with  myself.  I  am 
aware  that  by  this  admission  I  may  sbaw  myself 
not  to  have  been  possessed  by  the  most  disinterested 
spirit  of  philosophic  enthusiasm,  clear  of  all  regard 
for  per:ona]  rights  or  benefits;  but  it  is  enough 
for  me  to  say,  that  I  felt  I  had  oaade  sacrifices  and 
run  risks  for  this  cbject ;  that  I  believed  myself  to 
be  close  upon  it,  yet  where  another,  with  better 
opportunities  for  experimenting,  availing  himself 
of  my  hints  and  labors,  might  take  the  prize  Irom 
my  grasp. 

Mr.  Wightman,  whose  statement  we  append,  is 
wdl  known  to  scientific  men  in  the  United  States. 
He  is  pngaged  in  scientific  pursuits,  has  contrib- 
uted valuable  articles  to  scientific  journals,  and  has 
lectured  successfully  before  many  of  our  publis 
iDstitations.  His  character  for  accuracy*  as  well 
88  for  veracity  and  intelligence,  gives  his  state- 
ment great  value. 

Boston,  Feb.  10, 1848. 

N.  I.  Bowditch,  Esq., 
Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  your  note  of  yester- 
day, desiring  any  information  I  might  be  able  to 
communicate  with  regard  to  Dr.  Morton's  applica- 
tion of  ether,  I  am  m^py  to  render  the  foUowiog 
statement  for  the  use  of  the  trustees  of  the  hos- 
pital, which,  if  it  will  aid  their  investigations,  is 
entirely  at  their  service. 

My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Morton  commenoed  in 
the  summer  of  1846,  when  he  applied  to  me  for 
some  information  upon  increasing  the  security  of 
artificial  teeth  by  atmospheric  pressure.  A  short 
time  afterwards  (I  think  within  a  few  weeks)  he 
called  again,  and,  in  reply  to  me,  stated  that  he 
had  abandoned  his  views  on  atmospheric  pressure, 
which  he  found  were  erroneous,  mid  was  then  em- 
gaged  upon,  something  of  muck  greater  imvortai 
tn/iis  ffrofession,  lu  then  wished  me  to  snow  him 
some  bags  of  India  rubber  doth,  made  for  retaining 
gaSf  and  inquired  whether  it  would  do  to  put  suiphur 
ric  ether  into  them.  My  answer  was,  that  ether 
was  used  to  soften  rubber,  and  might  dissolve  it  so 
88  to  make  the  bag  leak.  He  then  asked  me  if  an 
oiled  silk  bag  wodd  retain  it.    I  told  him  that  the 


sflk  vnm  covered  with  a  prepaiatioii  of  Knseed  oil, 
which  I  had  no  doubt  would  be  acted  npen  by  the 
ether ;  but,  as  I  could  give  him  no  certain  informa- 
tion respecting  the  efi^,  /  advised  him  to  call  upon 
Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  who  was  well  versed  in 
these  matters,  and  could  give  him  the  necessary  in- 
formation. He  then  observed  that  Dr.  Jackson 
was  a  friend  of  his ;  that  he  had  boarded  in  his 
family ;  had  been  a  student  with  him ;  and  that  he 
did  not  think  of  it  before,  but  would  call  upon  him. 

A  few  days  after  this  interview,  Dr.  Morton  pame 
to  me  for  some  chemical  glasses,  and  appeared  in- 
clined to  keep  from  me  the  purpose  for  which  be 
wished  them ;  but,  in  the  course  of  the  conversa- 
tion, I  had  no  question  in  my  mind  but  they  were 
for  ezp^imeots  with  ether.  The  article  he  then 
took  not  answering  his  purpose,  he  visited  my 
rooms  a  number  of  times  during  the  week ;  ana, 
after  trying  various  articles,  he  informed  me  that 
what  he  wished  to  have  was  something  which  would 
allow  ether  to  be  inhaled  from  it,  to  produce  insen- 
sibility to  pain  in  bis  dental  operations.  I  inqubed 
of  him  whether  this  would  not  injure  the  lun^. 
He  replied  that  he  had  tried  it  himself,  and  admm- 
isterea  it  without  experiencing  any  ill  efilects,  and 
that  Dr.  Jackson  said  that  it  was  not  injurious. 

After  suggesting  various  forms  for  an  inhaler, 
we  decided  upon  a  tubulated  globe  receiver  into 
which  he  proiMsed  to  put  a  piece  of  sponge,  to  be 
kept  saturated  wiUi  ether,  and  have  the  opening 
through  which  the  retort  usually  enters  idaced  over 
the  fl^uth,  and  the  air  admitted  through  the  tubur 
htre,  or  hole  for  the  stopper.  I  advised  him  to  try 
this,  and,  if  it  answered  the  purpose,  to  have  an 
appropriate  vessel  made.  He  then  left  me,  and  I 
did  not  see  him  again,  until  one  aflemoon  he  called 
upon  mo  in  great  haste,  and  begged  me  to  assist 
him  to  prepare  an  apparatus  vriUi  which  he  could 
administer  the  ether  to  a  patient  at  the  hospital  the 
next  day,  as  I^.  Warren  nad  consented  to  use  it  in 
an  operation.  He  appeared  much  excited;  and 
although,  from  a  pressure  of  other  engagements,  it 
was  very  inconvenient  for  me,  yet  I  consented  to 
arrange  a  temporary  apparatus  under  these  circum- 
stances. This  apparatus  was  composed  of  a  quart 
tabulated  globe  receiver,  having  a  cork  fitted  into 
it  instead  of  a  gtos  stopper,  through  which  cork  a 
pipette  or  dropping  tube  was  inserted  to  supi^y  the 
ether  as  it  was  evaporated.  I  then  cut  several  large 
grooves  around  the  cork  to  admit  the  air  freely  into 
the  globe  to  mix  unth  the  vapor,  and  delivered  it  to 
Dr.  Morton. 

From  this  time  I  have  had  but  one  intetriew  with 
Dr.  Morton,  and  I  regret  that  I  am  unaUe  to  fui^ 
nish  specific  dates  for  these  transactions ;  but,  from 
the  yariety  of  articles  tried  and  returned  by  Dr. 
Morton,  and  the  trifling  value  of  those  taken  by 
him  at  different  times,  I  made  no  charges  to  him  in 
my  books.  I  am  therefore  indebted  to  other  cir- 
cumstances for  the  date  of  these  occurrences,  one 
of  which  is,  that  I  returned  to  Boston  firom  the 
country  with  my  fiunily  on  the S8th  Sept.  1846;  a 
foot  which  appears  fitom  an  actnal  eotry  in  my 
books.  In  the  cars  I  met  Dr.  Morton ;  uid,  from 
my  recollection  of  the  circumstances  at  that  time, 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  conversation  about  the  efiect 
of  sulphuric  ether  upon  the  gas  baffs^as  previous 
to  that  time.  My  attention  was  caUed  to  the  date 
and  cireumstanees  of  this  interview  in  the  winder 
of  1846-7,  and  I  then  satisfied  myarif  upon  tlis 
matter. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  article  signed  "  R  W.'* 
in  the  Daily  Advertiser  of  March  5, 1847,  ia  which 
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aome  aSuioik  wis  nude  to  me,  Dr.  Jteksoo  and 
Mr.  Peallbdy  called  upon  me  in  reference  to  my 
knowledge  of  the  datee  of  Dr.  Morton'a  intenriewB 
with  me.  I  ezplamed  the  matter  to  them  at  that 
time;  and,  althooffh  we  difiered  in  opinion  as  to 
the  date  of  Dr.  Morton'a  ftra  wplieation  to  me, 
yet  I  am  happy  to  state  that  Dr.  Jackson  has  since 
admitted  to  me,  that  my  view  of  the  dates  of  the 
transactions  waa  substantially  conect,  adding  that 
he  ooaU  substantiate  his  disoorery  aa  far  back  as 
1S42.        Tours  lespectfuUy, 

Joseph  BL  Wigbtmam. 

The  editor  has  seen  the  entry  in  Mr.  Wight- 
man's  book,  and  finds  it  to  have  been  contempoia- 
neous,  followed  by  others  on  the  90th  and  30th. 
Mr.  Wightman  has  stated  to  him,  as  well  as  to 
the  committee  of  the  trustees,  the  circumstances 
that  took  place  in  the  cars.  He  agrees  with  the 
trustees,  that  they  axe  such  as  "  render  a  mistake 
impossible." 

'  Mr.  Wightman  prefers,  as  a  matter  of  good 
taste,  not  to  publish  theee  details,  unless  his  state- 
ment is  questioned,  whidi  he  understands  Dr. 
Jackson  does  not  now  do. 

This  evidence  of  Mr.  Wightman  confirms  Dr. 
Morton  in  one  very  important  particular.  It  shows 
that  it  was  upon  Mr.  Wightman's  suggestion, 
that  Dr.  Morton  went  to  Dr.  Jackson,  and  that 
prefiously  to  going  to  Dr.  J.  he  had  provided 
something  for  inhaling  ether,  and  spoken  of  what 
he  was  engaged  upon  as  *'  <^  great  importance  in 
his  profession." 

It  will  be  observed  that  Dr.  Jackson  and  his 
student  and  chief  assistant  in  this  controversy,  Mr. 
Peabody,  regarded  the  statement  of  Mr.  Wigfatr 
man,  fixing  the  oooyersation  with  Dr.  Morton  pre- 
tionsly  to  Sept.  S8th,  as  material,  and  endeavored, 
quite  earnestly,  as  Mi,  Wightman  tells  us,  to  sat- 
isfy him  that  he  was  mistaken ;  and  it  is  not, 
as  the  trustees  in  their  report  observe,  until  other 
similar  evidence  had  appeared,  and  he  had  deter- 
mined to  M  back  on  the  discovery  of  1842,  that 
Dr.  Jackson  was  willing  to  admit  that  the  confi- 
dence of  Mr.  Wightman  might  he  weU  founded. 

We  will  here  depart,  a  moment,  torn  the  reg- 
ular course  of  events,  to  say  that  Dr.  Jackson 
was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding testimony  when  he  puUiahed  his  claim  to 
the  exdusive  merit  of  the  discovery.  None  of 
it  was  obtained  until  afCer  the  appearance  of  his 
own  claim,  which  was  published  first  in  Europe, 
in  December,  1846,  and  known  in  America  in 
February,  1847.  Dr.  Morton  then  collected  evi- 
dence in  self-defence,  but  at  first  only  the  affidavits 
of  the  young  men  in  his  office,  llien  came  Dr< 
Jackson's  authoritative  pamphlet.  Afier  this  pam- 
phlet appeared,  the  Tory  important  testimony  of 
the  Messrs.  Eddy,  hereafter  to  be  cited,  that  of 
Mr.  Dana,  Dr.  F.  Dana,  and  Mr.  Metcalf,  has 
been  obtained.  We  cannot  help  expressing  the 
helief,  that  had  Dr.  Jackson  known  that  facts  were 
•8  this  evidenoe  shows  them  to  have  beeo,  he 
would  not  have  so  depreciated  Dr.  Morton's  dbgdm, 
as  to  take  the  course  he  has. 

We  have  now  birougfat  the  evidence  and  nina- 


tive  down  to  the  time  of  the  interview  between 
Dr.  Jadmon  and  Dr.  Morton.  At  this  interview 
Dr.  Jackson,  in  his  pamphlet,  claims  to  have  ina- 
parted  his  discovery  to  Dr.  Bforton,  and  employed 
him,  as  his  agent,  to  perform  the  test  operatiooa. 
Dr.  Morton  denies  that  Dr.  J.  conununicated  to 
him  anything  more  than  was  then  known  and  in 
print,  and  generally  received  among  good  chennls. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  what  discovery 
did  Dr.  Jadmon  communicate  ? 

Dr.  Jackson  admits  that  he  had  performed  no 
experiments  to  test  the  question.  At  best  it  was 
but  an  idea,  an  impression,  that  he  could  commn- 
nicate.  Indeed,  Dr.  Gay  so  caDs  it,  in  his  pam- 
phlet. '*Dr.  Jackson  brought  forward  a  long 
cherished  idea  of  his  own,  which  he  had  previondy 
communicated  to  several  persons — his  plan  fer 
the  prevention  of  pain  under  aurgical  operationa.'* 

But  even  putting  it  at  an  idea^  what  degree  of 
knowledge  or  certainty  had  he  as  to  that! 

On  this  point  we  fortunately  have  Dr.  Jadmoa*8 
letter  to  Dr.  Gay,  in  which,  of  course,  the  fiifl 
strength  of  his  daim  will  be  set  forth. 

BosTOir,  May  1, 1847. 

Dear  Sir,— In  compliance  with  your  request,  1 
offer  you  the  foltowin?  account  of  my  experiments 
and  observations,  made  several  years  ago,  on  the 
inhalation  of  vapor  of  pure  sulphuric  ether.  I  was 
nrevioosly  aware,  from  the  experience  of  others,  and 
from  m^  own  experiments,  of  the  kind  of  intoxicatioo 
which  IS  produced  by  the  inhalation  of  that  vapor. 
It  was  not  known  at  that  time,  however,  that  an  in- 
sensibility could  be  produced  by  this  affent,  of  safe 
and  short  duration.  I  moistened  a  doUi  and  laid  it 
over  my  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  laid  mysdf  bade 
in  a  rocking  chair,  and  inhaled  the  vapor,  noticing 
its  effiscts  on  the  system.  The  first  impression  waa 
that  of  coolness,  wen  a  sensation  of  warmth  and 
exhilaration,  frith  a  singular  feeling  of  exdtement 
in  Uie  chest.  This  was  followed  l^  a  loss  of  con- 
sdousness,  firom  which  I  in  a  short  time  awoke ; 
soon  afierwarda  I  entirdy  recovend  firom  the  eflfisds 
of  the  ether. 

I  have  frequently  inhaled  the  vapor  of  sulphuric 
ether  to  relieve  the  irritation  occasioned  by  breath- 
ing noxious  gases.  During  the  winter  of  1841-42, 
and  not  long  afler  the  experiment  above  described, 
I  was  preparing  chlorine  gaa  to  be  used  in  a  lecture 
before  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  As- 
sociation, and,  while  collecting  the  chlorine  in  large 
glass  bottles  filled  with  boihng  water  and  having 
Uieir  necks  immersed  in  a  pneumatic  cistem,  my 
assistant,  who  was  holding  a  bottle,  acddentally  m 
it  fell,  and  it  broke  while  my  face  was  quite  near  to 
it.  I  immediately  inhaled  a  large  volume  of  this 
gas,  which  neariy  suffocated  me,  so  that  vrith  great 
SiffiiBulty  I  got  into  the  house. 

As  soon  as  I  could  get  assistance,  I  sent  fiir 
sulphuric  ether  and  ammonia,  and  inhded  them  al- 
tematelv,  hoping  thus  to  neutralize  the  chlorine  by 
the  hydrogen  or  the  ether,  and  the  add  so  formed 
by  the  ammonia.  I  recdved  some  relief  fbr  the 
time,  but  I  was  so  much  depressed,  and  felt  such  a 
weight  upon  my  chest,  that  I  feared  I  should  not  be 
able  to  give  my  lecture.  I  gave  it,  however,  with- 
out mudi  difficulty.  Aflerfmds  still  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  the  chlorine,  I  thounht  I  woiud  try 
the  ether  vapor  again,  and  fbr  a  lon^  time.  I 
went,  therefore,  into  my  offioe,  w)iioh  is  oooneeted 
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witb  my  house,  and,  takag  the  bottle  of  pare  sul- 
phuric ether  from  the  laboratory,  I  soaked  a  folded 
doth  in  it,  squeezed  it  out  slightly,  and  seating  my- 
self in  a  rocking  chair,  with  my  feet  resting  upon 
another  chair,  I  commenced  inhaling  the  ether  from 
the  cloth,  which  was  placed  over  my  mouth  and 
nostrils,  while  my  bead  was  laid  back  against  my 
chair,  so  that  I  was  quite  at  ease  in  a  fixed  positioo. 
The  effects  of  the  mhalation  were  as  before  de- 
scribed, exceptbg  that  it  made  me  cough  at  first. 
I  was,  therefore,  led  to  believe,  that  the  paralysis 
of  the  nerves  of  sensation  would  be  so  great,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  insensibility,  that  a  surgical 
operation  might  be  performed  upon  a  patient  under 
its  influence,  without  giving  him  any  pain ;  for  the 
loss  of  consciousness  was  remarkable,-  perhaps 
resembling  that  of  epilepsy  more  than  any  other 
kind  of  insensibflity.  I  heard  afterwards  of  other 
cases  of  this  insensibility  accidentally  produced,  and 
I  became  perfectly  convinced  that  the  inhalation  of 
Uie  ether  would  be  safe ;  an  opinion  first  formed 
from  my  own  earlier  experiments.  I  now  felt  pre- 
pared to  recommend  the  trial  of  sulphuric  ether 
vapor  for  the  prevention  of  pain  in  surgical  oper- 
ations. The  subsequent  history  of  its  application 
to  that  purpose  is  known  to  you  from  the  evidence 
of  others.  I  will  add,  that  my  interest  in  the  res- 
piration of  gases,  was  first  excited  by  Sir  H.  Davy's 
experiments,  and  that  since  I  became  acquainted 
with  them,  the  subject  has  always  seemed  to  me  to 
deserve  further  investigation. 
I  am,  with  great  le^od,  your  friend, 

Cbarlbs  T.  Jackson. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  upon  this  statement 
the  trustees  came  to  their  conclusion,  that 

"  Dr.  Jackson  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any 
discovery,  in  regard  to  ether,  which  was  not  in 
print  in  Great  Britain  some  years  before." 

Indeed,  it  is  astonishing  that  with  audi  slender 
materials  Dr.  Jackson  should  presume  to  Bpeak  of 
himself  as  having  it  in  his  power  to  oommunieato 
anything  important  or  new  to  Dr.  Morton. 

In  1842  he  had  breathed  ether,  and  perceived, 
as  Dr.  Gay  calls  it,  (p.  7,)  *'  a  peculiar  sleep  or 
unconsciousness,"  an  efBoct  which  thousands  have 
experienced  before,  an  effect  produced  by  opium, 
recognized  in  common  intoxication,  and  in  that 
more  common  phenomenon  of  sleep,  invented  before 
the  time  of  Sancho  Panza.  He  made  no  attempt 
to  see  if  there  was  insensibility  to  pain.  Indeed, 
we  cannot  think  that  the  idea  of  such  a  thing  was 
in  his  mind.  If  it  had  been,  he  would  have  made 
some  trial  of  it. 

At  a  later  period,  he  inhaled  ether  as  an  antidote 
for  chlorine  gas :  the  established  prescription.  (See 
Pereira's  Mat.  Med.,  and  Mr.  Hodge's  letter, 
ante,  p.  330.) 

This  is  all  the  experience  <»  observation  Dr. 
Jackson  amid  communicate  to  Dr.  M(»ton,  in  Sept. 
1846. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Channing's  affidavit  b  only  to  the 
point  of  the  antidote  to  chlorine,  adding  that,  while 
he  was  a  student  with  Dr.  Jackson,  between  1849 
and  1844,  *'  I  have  heard  Dr.  Jackson  speak  on 
several  occasions  of  the  inhalation  of  sulphurie 
(hydric)  ether,  for  producing  insensibility  to  pain 
during  surgical  operations."  Mr.  Chaaning  does 
not  say  in  what  manner  Dr.  Jackson  spoke  of  this 


notion.  Doubtless  he  oommonicated  to  his  stodenti 
what  was  known  and  had  been  suggested  by  good 
authorities  on  this  head.  Beyond  this,  he  had 
tried  nothing  and  knew  nothing.  We  must  in 
charity  to  him,  as  a  man  of  common  humanity,  be- 
lieve that  if  he  had  any  confidence  in  such  a  notioB, 
he  would  have  tried  an  experiment. 

Mr.  Joeeph  Peabody's  statement  is  to  the  point, 
that  in  February,  1846,  Dr.  Jackson  advised  him 
to  inhale  sulphuric  ether  while  he  had  a  tooth  ex- 
tracted. Mr.  Peabody  says  he  asked  hun  what  he 
knew  upon  the  subject  of  the  effect  of  ether,  and 
that  Dr.  Jadoson  then  rela4ed  to  him  his  two  ex- 
periences of  several  years  before,  referred  to  in  his 
letter.  It  is  evident  that  these  did  not  satisfy  Mr. 
Peabody,  for,  after  consulting  authorities,  %e  de- 
elined  doing  it.  This  was  evidently  one  of  those 
ordinary  suggestions  to  a  person  about  to  undergo  a 
sudden,  instantaneous  pain  from  the  extraction  of  a 
tooth,  to  try  the  deadening,  stupefying  effoet  of  ether, 
but  not  pressed  nor  supported'in  such  a  manner  as 
to  cause  anything  to  come  of  it. 

The  only  other  witness  produoed  by  Dr.  Jade- 
son  is  Dr.  S.  A.  Bemis,  whose  statement  ie  as 
foUows : — 

In  September,  1842,  '^  during  some  conversation 
that  occurred  between  Dr.  Jackson  and  myself  at 
the  time  and  place  above  mentioned,  and  in  presenoe 
of  several  other  gentlemen,  among  them  Mr.  W. 
F.  Channin^,  of  Boston,  then  an  assistant  of  Dr. 
Jackson,  vanous  remarks  were  made  respecting  my 
own  profession ;  and  the  subject  of  pain  and  painful 
operations  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Jacksro,  as  bemff 
incident  to  its  practice.  Dr.  Jackson  then  remarked 
that  it  was  bis  wish  to  flflgeiors  or  destroy  all  sensatiog 
of  pain  and  sufforing  during  operations  of  a  surgical 
nature,  and  asserted  that  this  result  would  be  se- 
cured by  the  introduction  of  a  new  mode  of  practice 
in  such  operations.  Afler  making  several  obeerva- 
tions  upon  the  importance  of  some  new  treatment 
or  agent  which  would  prevent  all  oonsdousness  of 
pain,  Dr.  Jadnmi  said  that,  if  I  desired  it,  he  would 
give  or  provide  me  vrith  something  whioh  he  knew 
would  eSxi  that  object,  and  also  proposed  to  me  to 
introduce  the  same  into  my  profession." 

By  lodring  at  the  words  we  have  italieiied,  the 
reader  will  see  how  little  this  amounts  to.  It  does 
not  appear  whether  it  was  to  be  used  in  filling 
teeth,  or  in  destroying  the  nerve  of  a  tooth,  or  liow 
otherwise.  Nor  did  Dr.  Jadnmi  tell  Dr.  Bemis 
what  tiiis  treatment  or  agent  was  to  be.  He,  Dr. 
Bemis,  says  that  he  has  no  doubt  now  ^diat  Dr  J. 
referred  to  this  recent  disoovery  of  etherintioD ; 
but  this  is,  of  course,  mere  matter  of  ooDJeCture. 
We  think  he  did  not  refer  to  inhalation.  After 
this  conversation  with  Dr.  Bemis,  Dr.  Jackson 
sent  to  Dr.  Morton,  and  two  other  dentists  of  this 
d^,  some  niody  prepared  chloric  ether,  xeoooi- 
mending  it  to  be  applied  to  killing  the  nerves  of 
teeth  about  to  be  filled,  by  seahng  it  up  in  the  tooth, 
as  a  subethute  for  arsenio.  We  eonfoss  we  ue 
indmed  te  think  this  was  the  treatment,  for  alle- 
viating pain  under  dental  operations,  which  he  re* 
ferred  to.  At  all  events.  Dr.  Bemis,  an  enter- 
prismg  mso,  was  not  so  much  impwwsed  with  the 
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Br.  Morton,  in  his  mBmorial,  Hiakee  the  iMIow' 
hog  Bttttement,  the  truth  of  which,  he  aasares  w, 
Dr.  Jmckeon  will  not  deny : 


Ib  1844,- 


>and ' 


-,  [two  ladies  of  Dr. 


Jscksoo's  ikmilj,]  were  under  my  trestnient  for 
dental  porpoaes,  and  it  was  neoeeeary  to  extract 
teeth  in  each  case,  the  operation  being  painfnl  and 
the  ladies  showing  an  unusual  degree  of  sensitive- 
ness. The  last  named  lady,  in  particular,  before 
the  extracting  of  each  tooth,  remained  several  hours 
in  the  operaung  chair,  unable  to  summon  courage 
to  endure  the  operation,  and  begging  to  be  mesmer- 
ised, or  that  I  would  give  her  son^thiag  to  make 
hear  insea«ble.  Dr.  Jaclcson  was  present,  and  made 
efforts  to  encourage  the  lady,  but  did  not  suggest 
any  n^Kie  of  producing  insensibility. 

It  dbould  be  heme  in  mind  that  these  were  per- 
sons with  whose  suflferings  Dr.  Jackson  would 
sympathise  intensely ;  and  that  this  was  after  the 
two  instances  in  which,  aooording  to  his  own 
aeoonnt,  he  inhaled  ether,  and  on  which  akme  he 
DOW  plaoss  his  claim  of  pro-discovery. 

Dr.  Jadmon  introduces  the  affidavits  of  two  sto^ 
dents,  who  were  in  his  Isborstory,  at  the  time  of 
the  kterview  with  Dr.  Biorton,  Blr.  Geo.  O.  Baniea 
and  Mr.  James  Mclntire. 

It  must  be  home  in  mind  that  Dr.  Jadmon  admits 
it  was  known  that  ether  would  produce  insensibility. 
Dr.  Wanen  states  *'  insensibility  and  exhilaration," 
as  its  known  and  eetablirfied  efiects,  **  understood 
for  many  years,  not  only  by  the  scientific,  but  by 
young  men  in  colleges,"  &o.  And  Dr.  Brewster, 
the  distinguished  American  dentist  at  Paris,  in  his 
letter  to  Dr.  Morton,  spealdng  of  Dr.  Jadawn's 
daoning  to  have  toUl  Dr.  Morton  that  ether  would 
prednce  insensilnlity,  remsrks— "  Why,  it  required 
neither  a  physidan  nor  a  chemist  to  tell  you  that ; 
as  there  is  scarcely  a  sdiod  or  community  in  our 
country  where  the  boys  and  girls  have  not  inhaled 
ether  to  produce  gayety,  and  many  are  the  known 
eases  where  it  has  produced  insensibility."  In- 
sensibility is  a  word  of  wide  signifieation.  The 
question  is,  wheUier  Dr.  Jadrnm  knew  that  ether 
would  produce  that  wonderful  effect  which  alone 
entitles  this  lo  be  called  a  diseovery,  and  oommn- 
nicated  this  knowisdge  or  confident  bdief  to  Dr. 
Morton. 

Mr.  Mdntire  represents  Dr.  Jadcsen  as  saybg 
only  this :  ''  As  he  [Dr.  Morton]  was  going,  Dr. 
Jsokson  told  him  he  would  tell  bun  something  that 
would  make  the  patient  insensihle,  snd  that  he 
could  do  what  he  had  a  mind  to  with  them."  This 
is  the  entire  communication,  and  was  msde  freely, 
in  presence  of  his  students,  and  without  faitermp- 
tion  of  his  occupation.  Mr.  Mclntire  represents 
Dr.  Morton  ss  inquiring  shont  ether,  ss  if  he  were 
antirdy  ignorsnt  of  it,  but  this,  ss  sppesn  by  all 
the  evidence,  was  a  mistake,  arismg,  however,  out 
ofDr  Morton's  mtentionalooDeeahnent  of  the  ex- 
'tsnt  ot  his  experiments  and  designs. 

The  other  witness,  Mr.  Bsmes,  repiesonto  Dr. 
Jsokson  as  saying  that  **  perfect  insendbility  would 
be  piodueed."  Dr.  Jackson's  meaning,  however, 
b  plain;  since  (as  Mr.  Barnes  testifies)  in 
to  further  inqunes  ftooi  Dr.  Moiton,  Ik. 


Jsekson  "  ihen  biMy  described  Us  own  expeif- 
mentB  and  their  eflfocts."  These  efibda  were 
merdy,  in  his  own  words,  ''a  peculiar  deep 
or  unconsciousness."  And  he  has,  on  solemn 
oath,  declared,  in  the  application  for  the  patent, 
that  it  was  not  known  that  the  mhalatinn  of  edier 
would  "  reader  a  person  incapable,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, if  not  enttrdy,  of  experiendng  pain  while 
under  the  action  of  ihe  knife  or  other  instrument 
of  operation  of  a  surgeon  calculated  to  produce 
pain."  And,  in  the  panq[»hlet,  he  says,  "  It  stiQ 
remained  to  be  ascertained,  whether  this  nneoa- 
sdousness  wss  so  perfect,  that,  during  its  contin- 
uance, no  pain  vrould  be  produced  by  wounding 
instruments." 

Mr.  Barnes  also  represents  Dr.  JadoBon  as  using 
thiB  phraseology,  that  the  padents  "would  feu 
back  in  the  chair  insendble ;  snd  you  can  do  witii 
them  as  you  please,  without  their  knowing  any* 
thing  about  it,  or  fbeling  any  pain ;  ao  thai  yon 
can  take  out  their  teeth  at  your  leisure." 

This  phrasedogy  is  evitody  stronger  than  Ifr. 
Mdntire's.  If  the  reader  thinks  it  stronger  than 
Dr.  Jackson's  sworn  statement,  and  his  fsmphlet, 
that  is  a  matter  to  be  settled  between  Dl.  J.  snd 
his  witness.  But  perfect  soouraey  of  reooUeetion 
cannot  be  expected  in  a  case  lUw  the  present. 
Mr.  Barnes  says  that  he  was  engaged,  at  the  time, 
in  an  andjTsis,  that  the  conversation  was  in  two 
different  rooms,  and  that  he  did  not  hear  it  aU. 
Nearly  eight  montha  dapsed  before  he  gave  his 
depodtion,  and  in  the  intervd  the  subject  had 
become  matter  of  heated  controversy  and  freqnent 
conversation  and  dispute.  Mr.  Barnes  had  eon- 
tumedin  the  way  of  intercourse  and  sympathy  with 
Dr.  Jackson,  the  eaprii  At  corp»  of  the  oAce  was 
raised,  and  Mr.  Barnes  naturally  entered  wamOy 
into  the  feelings  and  views  of  his  instructor,  a 
native  of  the  same  town  with  himself. 

The  remarks  of  Professor  Greenleaf^  in  his  Trea- 
tise on  Evidence,  are  well  deserving  of  attention 
in  this  connection. 

Sudi  evidence,  therefore,  as  to  wrd  dedaraUens^ 
is  very  lisUe  to  be  faflaeions,  and  its  rahie  there- 
fore greatly  lessened  by  the  probability  that  the 
declaration  vraa  imperfectly  lK»rd,  or  was  misun- 
derstood, or  IB  not  accuratdy  remembered,  or  has 
been  perverted.  *  *  It  frequently  hi^pens,  iJso,  that 
the  witness,  by  umntenUonaUy  aUertng  a  few  of  the 
esprtsnons  rtaUy  used,  gives  an  efieet  to  the  state- 
meat  cduipletdy  at  vananoe  with  what  the  party 
aotoally  did  say. 

The  truth  is,  Dr.  Jackson  tdd  Dr.  Morton  what 
was  known  on  the  subject  of  ether,  and  in  describ- 
ing its  efiects  he  used  such  words  as  these — stu- 
pefiMStion,  nnconsdoosness,  pecnlisr  sleep,  insensi- 
bility, or  the  like,  it  is  impossible  and  immaterial 
to  determine  which.  v 

If  the  reader  will  oompare  Dr.  Morton's  ae- 
oonnt of  this  interview,  in  his  memorid,  with  that 
of  Blr.  Biclntire,  he  will  see  that  the  diffidence 
between  then  is  very  slight.  Both  agree  thai  the 
conversBtkm  began  by  Dr.  Jackson's  asking  Dr. 
M.  what  he  vraa  going  to  do  with  his  bag ;  that 
Dr.  M.  replied  in  s  way  to  leaTe>  the  imprsseion 
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that  he  intended  only  to  one  air ;  that  the  oomrer* 
sation  then  tuined  on  Wells'  experiment,  and  then 
en  sulphuric  ether,  llr.  Molntire  thinks  Dr.  J. 
first  mentioned  ether,  hut  Dr.  M.  says  he  drew 
Dr.  J.  out  on  that  point,  to  see  if  he  could  tell  him 
anything  new. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Eddy  is  oondusiTe  in 
this  connection.  Mr.  E.  is  an  old  and  well  known 
inhabitant,  oopupies  a  highly  respectable  position 
in  society,  and  has  held  many  offices  of  trust. 
He  has  been  a  strong  friend  of  Dr.  Jackson,  and 
Dr.  J.  would  be  the  last  person  to  call  his  Teracity 
or  accuracy  in  question. 

Boston,  May  18, 1847. 

Calkb  Eddt  and  R.  H.  Eddt,  Eaq's : 
Grentlemen — ^The  undersigned  haying  been  in- 
formed that  you  are  in  possession  of  unportant 
information  relative  to  the  disooTery  of  the  new 
property  of  sulphuric  ether,  and  of  its  subsequent 
history,  are  desirous  that  you  should,  at  your  ear^ 
liest  leisure,  furnish  them  with  such  an  account  of 
the  matter  as  will  elucidate  so  important  a  subject. 

They  will  thank  you  to  state  how  the  names  of 
Dr.  Charies  T.  Jackson  and  Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Mor- 
ton became  associated  in  the  letters  patent ;  what 
share  each  had,  in  your  opuiion,  in  making  the  die- 
ooTeryrand  any  other  mcts  you  may  dioose  to 
communkate  tending  to  the  same  end. 

y  Geo.  Hatward, 

s.  d.  townsbnd, 
Samuel  Parkman, 

Sitrgeons  of  the  MassachuseUs  Oeneral  Hospital, 


Te  Dra.  Gborob  Hatward, 
s.  d.  towmssnd, 
Samuel  Parkman, 
Henry  J.  Bigelow, 


) 


Surgeons  of  the 
Mass.  General 
Hospital : 


Gentlemen— Tour  foYora  of  Mayl8th  and  90th, 
addressed  to  myself  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Eddy,  hare 
been  received.  As  I  presume  any  repW  I  may 
make  w^  be  made  pubhc,  I  would  take  the  occa- 
sion to  remark,  that,  were  it  not  that  there  now 
seems  no  possibility  of  the  controTersy  existing  be- 
tween Drs.  W.  T.  G.  Morton  and  0.  T.  Jackson 
being  settled  by  mutual  arbitrament,  owing  to  the 
refural  of  the  latter  to  submit  the  same  to  a  refer- 
ence, I  should  foel  an  indisposition  to  make  any 
relation  of  what  came  under  my  notice  relative  to 
the  discovery  in  question.  I  have  no  wish  to  rob 
Dr.  Jackson  of  any  honor  to  which  be  may  be 
properly  entitled,  and  am  governed  by  no  interest 
further  than  a  desire  that  he  to  whom  the  world  is 
really  indebted  for  making  the  discovery  may  re- 
ceive that  reward  to  whioh  he  is  justly  entitled. 

On  the  evening  of  Friday,  October  33,  1846,  Dr. 
Charles  T.  Jackmn  visited  my  house.  During  the 
evening,  I  requested  him  to  relate  to  me  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  new  discovery  for  prevention  of  pain 
in  suiffical  operations.  He  stated  to  me,  that  I^. 
W.  T.  G.  Morton  called  on  him  near  the  latter 
part  of  last  month  to  obtam  the  loan  of  a  gas-bag, 
which  he  said  it  was  his  intention  to  use  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  atmospheric  air,  or  some- 
thing else,  to  a  patient  to  oniet  her  fears  in  order 
that  he  might  extract  one  of  her  teeth ;  that  he  in- 
formed Dr.  Morton  that  his  ^-bags  were  in  the 
attic  story  of  his  house,  and  it  would  be  attended 
with  some  trouble  to  procure  them ;  that  Dr.  Mor- 
ton stated  that  he  was  desirous  of  operating  on  the 
imagination  of  the  person  in  some  such  way  as  was 
saicfto  have  been  practised  on  a  criminal  condemned 


to  death,  vix.:— by  aofl^inff  warm  water  to  trioide 
upon  and  from  some  wounded  or  lanoed  part  of  the 
body  while  the  eyes  of  the  person  were  bandaged. 
Dr.  Jackson  stated,  that  he  told  Dr.  Morton  that 
such  an  experiment  would  prove  a  failure,  and  he 
would  be  ridiculed  for  making  it ;  that  he  had  bet- 
ter let  her  breathe  some  ether,  (if  he  oould  induce 
her  to  inhale  it,)  which  would  put  her  to  sleep,  and 
then  he  could  pull  her  tooth,  and  she  could  not  help 
herself,  or  could  not  prevent  him  by  any  resistance ; 
that  Dr.  Morton  in<|uired  of  him  as  to  the  danger 
and  mode  of  using  it.  He  replied  to  him,  that  he 
might  saturate  a  sponge  or  cloth  with  it,  and  apply 
it  to  her  mouth  or  nose.  Afler  Dr.  Jackson  had 
related  the  above,  I  said  to  him,  **  Dr.  Jackson,  did 
you  know  at  such  time,  that,  afler  a  person  had  in* 
haled  ether,  and  was  asleep,  his  flesh  could  be  cut 
with  a  knife  without  his  experiencing  an^  pain  V 
He  replied,  *<  No !  nor  Morton  either ;  he  is  a  reck- 
less man  for  using  it  as  he  has ;  the  chance  b,  he 
will  kill  somebody  yet."  This  is  all,  or  nearly  all, 
of  any  importance,  that  I  now  recollect  in  relation 
to  the  disoovwy,  previous  to  the  application  for  the 
patent  in  whwh  the  names  of  Dn.  Morton  and 
Jackson  were  associated. 

With  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

Caleb  Eodt. 

So  for  as  this  question  is  to  be  afieeted  by  ex- 
ternal evidence,  it  is  easily  dealt  with ;  but  when 
-we  are  asked  to  rely  upon  a  person's  statement  of 
what  was  in  his  own  mind,  what  he  knew,  and 
what  he  did  not  know,  unsupported  by  evidence 
of  corresponding  acts  and  dedarations,  immediately 
we  become  embarrassed.  A  man  may  be,  as  the 
trustees  say  Dr.  Jackson  was,  "  honesdy  self-de- 
ceived,*' as  to  what  he  knew  and  thought  at  a 
certain  previous  time.  There  is  a  great  diffidence 
in  men  as  to  their  estimate  of  their  own  knowl- 
edge and  ideas;  depending  on  various  qualities, 
moral,  intellectual,  and  even  physical. 

CHAPTER    ▼. 

HI8T0RT  OP  THE  OISCOYERT  APTER  THE  UTTEEYIEW 
WITH  DIU  JACKSON. 

Dr.  Jackson  left  Dr.  Morton  to  try  the  experi- 
ment or  not,  as  he  pleased,  and  in  the  odanner  he 
pleased,  and  made  do  inquiries  after  its  success. 
Dr.  Morton,  by  his  statement,  shut  himself  up 
and  inhaled  it.  TJie  full  account  of  his  sensatioos 
appears  in  his  mraioir.  In  the  evening  he  gave 
it  to  a  patient,  and  extracted  the  tooth  with  perfect 


Boston,  September  30,  1846. 
This  is  to  certify  that  I  applied  to  Dr.  Morton, 
at  0  o'clock  this  evening,  suf»ring  under  the  most 
violent  tooth-ache ;  that  Dr.  Morton  took  out  his 
pocket-handkerchief,  saturated  it  with  a  prepara- 
tion of  his,  from  which  I  breathed  about  half  a 
minute,  and  then  was  lost  in  sleep.  In  an  instant 
more  I  awoke,  and  saw  my  tooth  lying  upon  the 
floor.  I  did  not  experience  the  slightest  pain  what- 
ever. I  remained  twenty  minutes  in  his  office  a^ 
terwards,  and  felt  no  unpleasant  efifocts  from  the 
operation. 

Been  H.  Frost,  4d,  Prince  Street,  Boston. 

We  vntaessed   the  above  operation,  and  the 
statement  is^  in  all  leq 
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HBore,  the  man  asked  wktn  his  tooth  was,  or  if  it 
was  out. 

A.  G.  Tennt,  Journal  Offioe. 

6.  6.  Haitden,  Surgeon  Dentist. 
Boston,  September  30,  1846. 

Dr.  Morton  took  this  certificate  at  the  moment, 
and  announced  the  result  to  all  in  his  offioe.  The 
next  morning  he  called  on  Mr.  Frost,  and  ascer- 
tained that  no  bad  effects  had  followed.  He  then 
called  on  Dr.  Jackson,  told  him  the  result,  and 
requested  from  him  a  certificate  that  it  could  be 
safely  administered,  which  Dr.  Jackson  declined 
giTing.  Knowing  of  Dr.  Wells'  failure,  and  the 
numerous  impontions  and  failures  in  such  cases, 
he  probably  set  down  a  part  to  exaggeration  and 
part  to  imagination,  and  thought  but  little  of  it. 
Mr.  Barnes,  his  own  witness,  says  that  he  told 
Dr.  Morton,  "  People  will  not  believe  in  the  insen- 
sibility to  pain  in  case  of  a  mere  tooth,  since  it  is 
very  eommon  for  patients  in  an  ordinary  case  to 
say  that  it  did  not  hurt  them,  when  the  twitch  is 
very  sudden,  and  the  operation  skilfully  performed ; 
this  proof  would  not  be  regarded  by  the  public  as 
satisfactory."  This  is  the  proper  explanation  of 
Mr.  Barnes'  statement  that  "Dr.  Jackson  ex- 
pressed no  surprise ;"  and  not  that  Dr.  Jackson 
foreknew  all  that  would  follow,  and  akme  in  the 
world  was  not  sarprised  or  exdted  by  the  result. 

Mr.  Barnes  says  that  Dr.  Jackson  advised  Dr. 
Morton  to  try  it  at  the  hospital.  But  Dr.  Mor- 
ton denies  that  Dr.  Jackson  suggested  this,  al- 
though it  may  have  been  alluded  to  between  them, 
and  Dr.  Hayden's  affidavit  shows  that  Dr.  Mor- 
ton had  determined  to  do  this  before  he  went  to 
Dr.  Jackson. 

The  subsequent  conduct  of  Dr.  Jackson  is  the 
best  explanation  of  his  then  state  of  mind.  He 
tried  no  experiment.  He  witnessed  no  experiment. 
No  experiment  was  tried  to  hb  knowledge,  or  un- 
der his  direction,  although  he  thought  the  experi- 
ment on  the  tooth  not  satisfactory.  Dr.  Morton 
called  on  Dr.  Warren,  and  induced  him  to  allow 
it  to  be  tried  at  the  hospital.  He  did  not  name 
nor  refer  to,  and  was  not  authorned  to  refer  to. 
Dr.  Jackson,  even  on  the  point  of  its  safety.  Dr. 
Morton  tried  experiments  every  day,  at  his  rooms, 
with  various  success.  It  got  into  the  newspapers 
as  Dr.  Morton's  discovery,  and  was  n6t  contradicted. 
On  the  16th  October,  the  first  experiment  was  tried 
at  the  hospital ;  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  performing  the 
operation  of  cutting  a  tumor  from  the  side  of  a 
man's  neck.  The  next  day,  the  experiment  was 
repealed,  when  Dr.  George  Hayward  removed  a 
tumor  fh>m  an  arm,  which  was  a  severe,  if  not  a 
capital  operation.  In  both  these.  Dr.  Morton  alone 
conducted  the  experiment,  and  was  alone  reqponr 
sible.  The  whole  medical  and  scientific  worid, 
newsgapem  and  the  pubhe  mind,  were  in  the  high- 
est excitement.  But  Dr.  Jackson  did  not  appear 
at  all  in  the  business. .  Not  a  physician  or  surgeon 
at  the  hospital  heard  or  suspected,  then,  that  Dr. 
Jackson  had  any  connection  with  the  discovery. 
Although  the  hospital  b  within  four  minutes'  walk 
of  Ihr.  Jackson's  house,  and  laboralory ;  al&oog^ 


he  was  personally  acquainted,  and  had  been  so  fat 
years,  with  all  the  surgeons  and  physicians  of  the 
hospital,  and  was  near  neighbor  to  some  of  them, 
and  met  some  one  or  other  of  them  almost  daily ; 
although  Dr.  Morton's  ofiloe,  where  the  dental  ex- 
periments were  going  on,  was  even  nearer  to  him 
than  the  hospital ;  yet  he  does  not  move  from  Im 
laboratory  even  to  see  an  experiment.  He  is  & 
chemist  and  experimenter  by  occupation,  a  physi- 
cian, too,  by  education.  T%e  greatest  discovery 
of  the  age  was  under  test,  in  the  nextstreet.  Lives 
were  at  stake.  Humanity,  ambition,  everything 
there  was  to  lead  him  to  act.  But  he  keeps  entirely 
aloof.  **  More  than  one  witness,"  says  the  tma- 
tees'  report,  "  distinctly  remembers  that  the  ex- 
pression, '  I  don't  care  what  he  does  with  it,  if  be 
does  not  drag  my  name  in  with  it ;'  and  others  of 
similar  import,  were  used  by  Dr.  Jadoson  in  rela- 
tion to  Dr.  Morton's  early  experiments  in  confir- 
mation and  estab]i8hment  of  this  discovery." 

Mr.  R.  H.  Eddy,  whose  letter  we  shall  give 
hereafter,  says,  "  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  at  this 
time  [about  Oct.  35th]  Dr.  Jackson  thoogfat  the 
whole  matter  of  little  yalue  or  importance.  The 
conversations  I  had  with  him  led  me  to  this  bdief." 
Mr.  Francis  Whitman,  the  witness  whom  Dr.  Gay 
admits  to  be  unimpeachable,  says,  **  After  the  first 
announcement  of  the  discovery  in  the  papers,  I 
went  to  Dr.  Jackson's,  and  he  spoke  to  me  of 
some  notices  in  the  papers ;  but,  immediately  after, 
said  he  did  not  care  how  much  Dr.  M.  advertised^ 
if  his  own  name  was  not  drawn  in  with  it." 

We  look  in  vain  for  an  explanation  of  this  ( 
duct,  in  his  pamphlet,  or  in  anything  that  has  < 
from  him  or  his  friends.  The  only  explanatioQ 
offered  makes  the  case  worse.  It  is  said  that  he 
refused  his  sanction,  and  kept  away  from  the  ex- 
periments, from  want  of  confidence,  in  Dr.  Morton's 
skill  and  prudence,  and  fear  of  his  recklessness. 
But  this  comes  with  ill  grace  from  Dr.  Jackson, 
who  founds  his  whole  claim  to  the  benefit  of  these 
experiments  on  Dr.  Morton's  being  his  agent,  his 
mere  servant,  acting  under  his  authority,  and  on 
his  responsibUity.  (See  Dr.  Gay's  pamphlet,  pas- 
sim.) He  had  known  Dr.  Morton  for  years.  Why 
did  he  select  such  an  agent,  and  leave  the  whole 
thing  entirely  in  his  hands,  if  he  thought  him  unfit 
and  reckless  I  why  did  he  not  Ineak  off  the  relation  ? 
why  did  he  not  take  the  experiments  into  his  own 
hands  1  why  did  he  not,  at  least,  appear  and  watch 
over  these  vital  experiments,  and  give  his  aid  and 
advice,  to  prevent  danger  and  ensure  success! 

The  fact  is,  no  answer  can  be  given.  It  is 
inexplicable,  except  upon  the  supposition,  to  which 
the  trustees  and  surgeons  of  the  hospital,  and 
many  of  his  personal  friends,  have  come,  and  aD 
most  come,  that  he  had  not  sufficient  confidence  in 
the  thing  itself  to  risk  the  connection  of  his  name 
with  it. 

That  there  may  be  no  question  that  these  facts, 
as  to  the  experiments,  are  correctly  stated,  we  re- 
fer to  the  trustees'  report,  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren's 
work  on  etherization.  Dr.  Greo.  Hayward's  pam- 
phlet. Dr.  J.  Mason  Warren's  pamphlet,  and  Dr. 
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Henry  J.  Big«low't  tnot,  read  before  the  Society 
of  Medical  Improvement  and  before  the  academy. 
The  report  of  the  tmstees  says, ''  Certainly,  then, 
with  respect  to  all  theee  subeeqaent  experiments, 
(at  the  hospital,)  Dr.  Jackson  is  free  fiom  the  least 
responsibility  ;  and  this  alike,  whether  he  doubted 
the  safety  of  the  application,  or  only,  as  it  wonld 
seem,  the  eompetency  of  Dr.  Morton  to  adminis- 
ter it  safely.  In  either  case,  the  risk  was  wholly 
confined  to  Dr.  Morton  and  the  surgeons  of  the 
hospital." 

The  third  experiment  was  performed  at  the 
hospital  on  the  7th  NoTember,  which  was  the  am- 
putation of  a  leg  above  the  knee,  by  Dr.  Hay- 
ward.  Here,  again,  no  one  was  known  but  Dr. 
Morton.  The  following  passage  from  Dr.  Mor- 
ton's memoir  was  read  by  the  editor  to  Drs.  Hay- 
waid  and  Townsend,  and  he  is  authorized  by 
them  to  say  thait  it  is  true.  **0n  the  second  day 
of  January^  18^7,  Dr.  Jackson  did  the  first  act 
indicating  to  the  surgeons  that  he  had  any  interest 
in  the  subject.  On  that  day  he  called  at  the  hos- 
pital with  some  oxigen  gas  as  an  antidote  for 
asphjTxia,  which  he  heard  was  produced  by  the 
ether.  But  before  this  time  the  surgeons  had 
satisfied  themselves  that  asphyxia  was  not  pro- 
duced. With  the  single  exception  of  an  intima- 
tion to  Dr.  Warien,  which  appears  in  his  commu- 
nication, none  of  the  surgeons  or  other  persons 
engaged  in  these  experiments  had  received  any 
idea,  from  Dr.  Jackson  himself,  or  from  his  con- 
duct, that  he  was  in  any  way  connected  with  this 
discovery,  responsible  for  the  use  of  the  prepara- 
tion, entitled  to  the  credit  of  its  success,  or  Uable 
to  the  odinm  of  its  fiiilore." 

The  intimation  to  Dr.  Warren,  referred  to,  was 
as  follows.  After  the  second  operation  at  the 
hospital,  when  the  discovery  was  getting  into  good 
repute,  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  Dr.  Warren 
meeting  Dr.  Jackson,  Dr.  Jackson  told  him  that 
he  suggested  to  Dr.  Morton  to  use  ether  in  operat- 
ing on  teeth.  But  he  took  no  responsibility,  and 
neither  advised  nor  attended  any  operation,  and 
Dr.  Warren  made  so  little  account  of  this  intima- 
tion, that  he  did  not  speak  of  it  to  the  other  sur- 
geons, and  everything  went  on  as  it  had  gone, 
upon  the  responsibility  of  Dr.  Morton  alone. 

The  conduct  of  Dr.  Morton  certainly  presents  a 
contrast  to  this.  On  the  afternoon  of  Sept.  30th, 
St  the  risk  of  his  life,  or  of  unknown  personal 
injury.  Dr.  Morton  inhaled  the  snlphdric  ether  to 
the  extent  of  entire  unoonscionsness.  His  own 
account  of  this  is  in  his  memorial.  He  then  tried 
the  experiment  on  Mr.  Frost.  So  confident  was 
he  of  the  importance  of  the  discovery,  that  he 
took  Mr.  Frost's  certificate  the  same  evening. 
He  then  requested  leave  of  Dr.  Warren  to  try  an 
experiment  at  the  hospital,  which  was  granted, 
and  the  tune  fixed  at  the  16th  October.  In  the 
interval  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  trying  ex- 
periments at  his  office,  some  with  more  and  some 
less  success.  In  one  instance,  where  a  boy 
was  made  sick  by  the  ether,  Dr.  Morton  was 
tfkreatened.with  a  criminal  prosecution  by  the  par^ 
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ents.  The  details  of  these  dental  experiments 
are  found  in  Dr.  Morton's  circular,  and  many  of 
them  were  vntnessed  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Bigelow,  and 
noticed  by  him  in  his  paper  above  referred  to. 
Dr.  Morton's  brother  dentists  organized  an  opposi- 
tion to  the  ether,  and  attacked  the  professed  dis- 
covery wiik  extraordinary  bitterness,  and  in  for- 
midable numbers,  as  v^e  shall  show  hereafter.  All 
this.  Dr.  Morton  bore  alone.  In. the  dark  and 
doubtful  days  of  this  era.  Dr.  Morton  had  the 
whole  weight  upon  his  shoulders,  and  never  for  a 
moment  sought  to  lay  any  part  of  the  burden  upon 
another.  He  was  obliged  to  give  exclusive  atten- 
tion to  etherization,  and  his  dental  business  almost 
entirely  fell  away.  On  the  night  before  the  fint 
experiment  at  the  hospital,  Dr.  Morton  sat  up  very 
late  at  night  with  Dr.  Gould,  (as  we  are  author- 
ized by  I^.  Q.  to  say,)  contriving  the  most  proper 
apparatus  for  administering  the  ether,  and  Dr.  G. 
suggested  the  valvular  system  instead  of  Aat 
which  Dr.  Morton  had  previously  used.  A  dia- 
gram was  drawn,  and  the  next  morning  Dr.  Mor- 
ton was  early  at  Mr.  Chamberlain's,  and  remained 
there,  superintending  the  making  of  the  apparsr 
tns,  nntfl  the  hour  of  the  experiment.  So  anx- 
ious was  he  to  have  it  take  place,  that  he  took  Mr. 
Frost  with  him,  at  considerable  expense,  that  he 
might  assure  and  encourage  the  patient,  in  case  he 
feared  to  take  the  ether.  The  next  day  be  ad- 
ministered it  during  Dr.  Hi^rward's  operation.  It 
was  at  his  request  that  the  third,  and  most  deci- 
sive experiment  took  place.  From  the  day  of  the 
first  experiment  forwud,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Dr. 
Morton  hardly  knew  a  full  night's  rest,  or  a  regu- 
lar meal,  for  three  months.  He  administered  the 
ether  in  every  surgical  experiment  that  was  tried 
in  Boston,  as  fiir  as  has  been  ascertained,  at  least 
up  to  the  first  of  January,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
for  a  still  longer  time  it  was  not  administered  by 
any  who  had  not  either  seen  it  administered  by 
Dr.  Morton,  or  received  particular  instructions  from 
him ;  while  it  is  not  known  that  to  this  day  Dr. 
Jackson  has  administered  it  once  during  a  surgical 
operation.  Letters  came  in  upon  Dr.  Morton  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  He  has  shown  the  edi- 
tor ten  bound  volumes,  containing  about  9,000  let- 
ters received  by  him  on  this  subject,  between 
Oct.,  1846,  and  July,  1847.  He  was  obliged  to 
employ  a  secretary  to  answer  these  communica- 
tions, to  increase  his  accomodations  at  great  ex- 
pense ;  his  dental  business  was  neglected,  and  he 
risked  all,  labored,  expended  health,  time,  and 
money,  on  this  discovery.  He  issued  circulars, 
giving  detailed  aooounts  of  the  experiments,  and 
kept  a  minqte  journal  of  events,  experiences  and 
suggestions.  He  had  great  numbers  of  the  in- 
haling apparatus  made  and  presented  to  various 
surgeons  and  charitable  institutions,  at  home  and 
abroad ;  and,  through  his  agents,  sent  several  very 
costly  ones  to  the  chief  sovereigns  of  Europe. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  notice  the 
independent  and  liberal  oourse  taken  by  the  sur- 
geons of  the  hospital.     They  allowed  the  experi- 
ment to  be  made,  when  it  came  to  thqm  well  at 
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tested  hj  Dr.  Morton  and  his  patients.  They 
perseyered  in  permitting  the  experiments,  although 
the  outcrj  and  opposition  from  neighboring  cities^ 
and  £rom  many  in  Boston,  was  fonnidable. 

Beside  the  responsibility  attached  to  the  surgeons 
who  performed  die  operations,  and  to  all  the  sm^ 
geons  of  the  hospital,  for  joining  in  permitting  the 
experiments,  we  are  bound  to  acknowledge  the 
especial  aid  received  from  some  of  them.  Dr. 
Henry  J.  Bigelow  being  satisfied  by  examination 
of  the  earliest  experiments  of  the  wonderful  ralue 
and  general  applicability  of  the  disoorery,  was  the 
first  to  commit  himself  to  it,  by  a  published  docu- 
ment; and  identified  himself,  irrecoven^ly,  with 
its  fatet  by  a  valuable  memoir  to  the  academy  and 
the  Mediod  Society,  presented  when  the  result  in 
the  minds  of  most  persons,  was  uncertain.  The 
other  surgeons  of  the  hospital,  Drs.  J*  C.  Warren, 
Hayward,  Townsend,  J.  M.  Wairen,  and  Park- 
man,  from  time  to  time,  continued  to  render  val- 
uable aid  by  authorizing  and  performing  varioos 
experiments  and  publishing,  in  their  own  names, 
accounts  of  the  phenomena,  and  with  suggestions 
QD  the  chief  points  oTinterest  and  importance. 

Some  idea  of  the  attacks  which  the  friends  and 
patrons  of  this  discovery  had  to  endure,  may  be 
derived  from  the  following  extracts  firom  the  lead- 
ing scientific  journals  of  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  other  cities.  ^ 

Robert  itf.  Hutian,  Jtf.  2>.,  editor  of  the  PhUa- 
delphia  **  Medical  Examiner,*'  s^ieaks  in  this  wise : 
**  A  certain  Dr.  Morton,  a  practising  dentist  in  Bos- 
ton, is  advertLsing,  in  the  newspapers  of  this  city, 
that  he  has  received  a  patent  for  what  he  calls  '  his 
improvement,  whereby  pain  may  be  prevented  in 
dentistical  and  surgical  .operations;'  and  he  now 
offers  to  sell '  licenses  to  use  said  improvement,'  to 
dentists,  surgeons,  and  other  suitable  persons.  Look- 
ing upon  this  as  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  new 
scheme  to  tax  the  pockets  of  the  enlightened  pub- 
lic, we  should  not  consider  it  entitled  to  the  least 
notice,  but  that  we  perceive;  by  the  Boston  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  Journal,  thai  prominent  members 
of  the  profession  in  that  dty  have  been  cauffht  in 
its  meshes."  Again:  **  We  are  persuaded  that 
the  surgeons  of  Philadelphia  wUl  not  be  seduced 
from  the  high  professional  path  of  duty,  into  the 
quagmire  of  quackery,  by  this  Will-o^-the-wisp." 
And  again:  **  We  cannot  dose  thes6  remarks  with- 
out again  expressing  our  deep  mortification  and 
regret,  that,  tne  eminent  men,  who  have  so  long 
adorned  the  profession  in  Boston,  should  have  con- 
sented for  a  moment  to  set  so  bad  an  example  to 
their  younger  brethren,  as  we  conceive  them  to 
have  done  m  this  instance.  If  such  things  are  to 
be  sanctioned  by  the  profession,  there  is  little  need 
of  reform  conventions,  or  any  other  efforts  to  ele- 
vate the  professional  character:  physicians  and 
quacks  will  soon  constitute  one  fraternity.'* 

WiUiam  C.  Roberts,  M.  2).,  editor  of  the  New 
York  "Annalist,"  thus  stat^  his  objections:  — 
"  By  and  by  we  may  see  <  Morton's  Antipathetic 
Inhalation'  pufiled  in  an  article,  to  which  shall  be 
appended  the  honored  names  of  Warren,  Bigelow, 
and  Pierson ;  and  wherein,  we  ask,  will  it  ditkr 
firom  the  objectionable  contributions  of  others,  quite 
as  high,  to  Swaim's  Panacea?"  In  another  place 
he  says :  -r-  '*  The  last  special  wonder  has  already 


arrived  at  the  natnral  term  of  its  existence,  aii4  the 
interest  created  by  its  first  advent  has,  in  a  greai 
measure,  subsided.  It  has  descended  to  Uie  bottom 
of  that  great  abyss,  which  has  aheady  engulphed 
so  many  of  its  predecessor  novelties,  but  which 
continoes,  alas !  to  gape,  until  a  humbug  yet  more 
prime  shall  be  thrown  mto  it."  And  again,  in 
speaking  of  the  use  of  ether  m  London: — "We 
regret  to  observe  that  Mr.  Listen  is  so  negligent  of 
what  is  due  to  the  dignity  of  his  profession,  and  of 
his  own  duty  as  a  member  of  it,  as  to  have  em- 
ployed this  patented  nostrum." 

Charlei  A.  Lee,  Af.  2).,  editor  of  the  New  York 
"  Journal  of  Medicine,"  says :  —  "  We  are  sorrv 
to  see  many  of  our  brethren,  at  home  and  abroMi, 
stooping  from  the  exalted  position  they  ooenpy  in 
the  profession,  to  hold  intercourse  with,  ana  be- 
come the  abettors  of,  quackery  in  any  form.  Sik^ 
doings  are  certainly  contrary  to  the  ethics  of  the 
profession,  and  should  not  be  tolerated  for  a  mo- 
ment in  any  one." 

Drs.  W.  Af.  Carpenter,  E,  2).  JFWmer,  /.  jffiar- 
rison,  and  A.  Hester,  editors  of  the  New  Or)«uis 
"  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,"  oflSn*  the  follow- 
ing sentiment  on  this  subiect:  —  "That the  leading 
surgeons  of  Boston  could:  be  captivated  by  suck  an 
invention  as  tfiis,  heralded  to  the  world  under  the 
auspices  of  a  ptient  right,  and  upon  such  evidences 
of  utility  and  safety  as  are  presented  by  Dr.  Bige- 
low, excites  our  amasement.  Why,  mesmerism, 
which  is  repudiated  by  the  savans  if  Boston,  has 
done  a  thousand  times  greater  wonders,  and  with- 
out any  of  the  dangers  here  threatened.  What 
shall  we  hear  next!" 

The  chairman  of  a  committee  of  Congress,  to 
whom  the  matter  was  referred  of  introducing  the 
use  of  the  Letheon  into  the  army  and  navy,  addressed 
Prof.  D.  T.  Mutter,  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  sub- 
ject, asking  him  if  it  could  be  "  MseJnUy  employed 
m  the  mctice  of  surgery  in  the  manner  proposed 
by  Dr.  Morton."  To  this  he  replied:—"  On  this 
point,  there  is  in  ray  mind  tM  the  s&ghtest  doubt, 
I  cannot  consider  any  agent  generally  useful  that 
unquestionably  subjects  the  patient  to  the  risk  of 
losing  his  Kfe"  And,  in  another  place,  in  his  let- 
ter, he  says :  —  "  The  peculiar  method  of  Dr.  Mor- 
ton is,  consequently,  of  no  value,  since  others  ac- 
complish the  same  ends  vrithout  the  use  of  his 
patented  apparatus.  But  granting  that  his  meas- 
ures are  peculiar  and  even  better  than  those  of 
others,  I  trust  the  day  is  far  distant  when  we  shall 
find  so  distingoiahed  a  body  as  our  national  Con- 
gress, lending  itself  to  the  advancement  of  quack- 
eryin  any  shape." 

The  edutors  of  "  Tlie  American  Journal  and  li- 
brary of  Dental  Science,"  puUlshed  in  Baltimore, 
say :  —  "  Great  interest  has  been  excited,  both  in 
professional  circles  and  in  tne  public  mind,  by  an 
announcement,  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  that  a  Mr.  Morton,  of  Boston,  has  diwov- 
ered  a  gaseous  preparation  of  a  nature  so  exquis- 
itely anodyne  as  to  fulfil  the  £>eat  desideratum  in 
surgery."  Also :  —  "  The  e&cts  resulting  from, 
or  at  least  liaUe  to  result  from,  the  inhalation  of  the 
vapor  of  sulphuric  ether,  are,  in  our  opinion,  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  the  pain  of  almost  any  surgical 
operation.  We  would,  therefore,  caution  our  jno- 
fessional  brethren  against  the  use  of  an  article  ca- 
pable of  producing  such  sudden,  powerful,  wad 
dangerous  eflects.'' 

The  dentists  of  Boston  entered  into  a  syste- 
matic and  organiied  opposition.     They  i^ppointed  a 
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committee  of  vi^nee  U>  aseevtsiii  and  publkh 
evesy  inBtaoce  ia  whiefa  OKperiiiMnts  had  fiuM, 
or  |«odaced  unfortmiate  efii^cts.  A  oommaitica- 
tlon  in  the  shape  of  a  report  from  a  committee  of 
twelve  dentists,  of  which  Dr.  J.  F.  Flagg  was 
chairman,  appeared  b  the  Daily  Advertiaer  of 
Deo.  12,  1846,  in  which  several  cases  were  de- 
tailed, (the  namea  of  patieote  not  being*  gi^^n,) 
where  serioos  results  had  foUewed  infaalation. 
Yoang  ladies  were  represented  as  leaving  Dr. 
Morton's  oflice  delirious,  and  remaining  so  for 
several  days,  with  bleeding  at«  the  longs,  melan- 
choly, and  other  dreadful  results.  They  admit 
that  inhalation  may  be  used  to  good  purpose  in 
siffgieal  cases,  nnder  the  caie  of  men  <^  thnongh 
scientific  training,  at  once  chemists  and  physiolo- 
gists ;  but  give  their  opinion  that  it  wUl  prove  to 
be  of  little  use  in  dentistry,  and  especially  warn 
their  fellow-citizens  against  trusting  themselves  to 
men  not  possessed  of  certain  indicia  and  certificates 
from  colleges  or  medical  schools,  not  physiologists 
and  pathologists, — in  short,  soch  men  as  their 
brother  dentist,  Mr.  Morton.  As  these  dentists 
need  the  ether  themselves'  so  soon  as  it  appeared 
that  the  patent  could  not  be  enforced,  their  warn- 
ing and  opinion  have  no  new  value;  but,. at  the 
time,  their  manifesto  was  a  most  serious  obstruc- 
tion to  the  success  of  Dr.  Morton,  and  was  quoted 
throughout  the  Union,  as  evidence  against  the  util- 
ity and  safe^  of  ethcnrixation  itself. 


CHAPmt   VI. 
SUBSEQUENT   HISTORY    OP   THE   DiaCOTEILT. 

The  next  stage  in  this  history  is  the  procuring 
of  the  patent  right  by  Dr.  Morton.  The  gentle- 
n^ui  whose  evidence  throws  the  most  light  upon 
this,  is  R.  H.  Eddy,  Esq.,  a  dvil  engineer  and 
commissioner  of  patents.  •  Mr.  Eddy  is  weH 
known  in  our  community  as  a  man  of  intelligence 
and  honor,  and  the  trustees  say  his  testimony  is 
''entitled  to  the  most  implicit  credit." 

The  33d  day  of  Oct(A>er,  nearly  a  week  after 
the  second  experiment  at  the  hospital,  and  when 
the  discovery  had  been  taken  up  by  men  of  distin- 
goished  name.  Dr.  Jackson,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  discovery  was  announced,  saw  Dr.  Mor- 
ton. He  called  at  I)r.  Morton's  office,  where  an 
interview  took  place,  the  account  of  which  is 
drawn  from  Dr.  Morton's  memoir. 

On  the  23d  October,  I  saw  Dr.  Jackson  for  the 
first  time  since. the  interview  last  described.  .  I  take 
my  account  of  this  interview  firom  a  memorandum 
made  at  the  time,  the  accuracy  of  which  is  attested 
by  two  witnesses  of  the  highest  respectability  who 
were  present.  He  said  he  thought  he  would  just 
look  m,  tlttt  he  heard  I  was  doing  well  with  the 
ether,  and  learned  from  Mr.  Eddy  that  I  intended 
to  take  out  a  patent,  and  would  make  a  good  deal 
hy  it.  I  replied  that  it  had  been  a  cause  of  anxiety 
and  expense  to  me,  but  that  I  thought  I  should  now 
do  well  with  it.  He  said  he  thought  so  too,  and 
that  he  believed  he  must  make  me  a  professional 
charge  for  advice.    I  asked  him  why  in  this  case, 
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more  than  in  any  other  case  of  his  advice,  arising 
OQI  of  our  pievioua  rektions,  as  mentioned  at  the 
opening  of  this  memoir.  He  said  that  lus  advice 
had  been  useful  to  me,  thai  I  should  mtke  a  good 
deal  out  of  the  palent,  and  that  I  ought  to  naka- 
bim^t  compensation.  I  told  him  I  would  do  so  if 
I  made  miieh  by  the  patent,  independent  of  what  1 
gained  in  my  business.  He  then  said,  he  riiouki 
charge  me  $500.  I  told  him  I  would  pay  ^m  that,  if 
ten  per  cent,  on  the  nett  profits  of  the  patent  amount- 
ed to  so  maeh.  He  said  he  was  perfecdy  satisfied 
with  tbii^  arrangement,  and  so.  the  interview  ended. 
The  next  morainff  he  tM  Mr.  R.  H.  Eddy 
what  had  passed,  and  two  orihiee  da  js  afterwards 
Mr.  Eddy  suggested  to  me  thai  instead  of  pymg 
Dr.  Jackson  a  fee,  I  should  interest  hhn  in  $km 


patent,  and  give  him  ten  perceoc  of  the-netiproAta; 
Mr.  Eddy  made  this  snggesden  out  of  fiiendship 
to  Dr.  Jackson,  whom  he^wirfied  to  benefit.  Ha 
added  that  the  patent  would  thus  have  the  benefit ' 
of  Dr.  Jackson's  name  attd  skiH^  that  he  would 
thna  have  a  motive  to  give  his  attention  to  the  prep* 
axation  and  the  araasatos,  and  washonld  he  aUe  to 
keep  in  advance  of  the  improvementsthalmigiit  he 
suggested  hy  others.  He  alsr  saiid^  that  if  a  suit 
waa  bpoofibt,  and  Dr.  Jackson  shoald  be  a*vi^esr, 
as  he  floiwtless  would  be,  the  aid  he'had  g^ven  me 
might  be  made  a  handle  of  by  persons  impeaehing 
the  patent,  to  invalidate  my  cmn  astha  dissoverer. 
At  tnis  time  the  dentists  had  organized  a  formidabkr 
opposition  to  the  use  of  ether,  and  all  the  medical 
magaztnea  in  the  Union,  -exeept  Boston,  were  ar* 
rayed  against  it.  I  feh  the  need  of  all  the  aid  I 
could  get,  and  was  conscious  of  a  want  of  thorongh 
scientific  education  myself.  I  was  induced  by  thM 
motives  to  accede  to  Mr.  Eddy's  request,  but  did 
not  then  understand  that  Dr.  Jackson  claimed  to 
be  a  discoverer  at  all.  But  on  this  head  I  lefer  to 
the  affidavits  of  the  Mesan*  Eddy. 

This  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  following 
letter  from  Mr.  Eddy,  drawn  out  hy  the  letter  from 
the  surgeons  of  the  ho^ital,  given  above.  The 
italica  aie  by  the  editor. 

Boston,  May  23, 1847. 
To  Drs.  Geo.  Hatwabd,    ")    a„^,„,,^  ^  .t^ 
S.  D.  TowNSEND,  I    ®iSXSrS.li5^ 
Samuel  Paekman,  f    S!!!lS*"*'^ 
H.  J.  BioELOw,     J     ««*!««•— 
Gentlemen — ^I  have  receiv^  your  communica* 
tions  of  the  18th  and  20th  instant,  in  whidi  yo« 
state  that  you  have  understood  me  to  be  '*  in  pos- 
session of  miportant  information  relative  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  new  ])ropertv  of  sulphuric  ether,  and 
of  its  subsequent  history,''  and  are  desirous  that  I 
should  '*  furnish  such  a  statement  of  the  matter  as 
will  elucidate  so  important  a  subject ;" — also,  "  to 
state  how  the  names  of  Dis.  C.  T.  Jackson  and  W. 
T.  G.  Morton  became  associated  in  the  letters 
patent,  and  what  share  each  had,  in  my  opinion,  in 
making  the  discovery."    '*  Also,  any  other  facts  I 
may  choose  to  communicate  tending  to  the  same 
end." 

The  friendly  relations  which,  for  many  years, 
have  existed  wtweea  myself  and  Dr.  C.  T.  Jack- 
son, have  heretofore  caused  me  to  refrain  from 
making  known  manyiacts  in  my  possession  in  rela- 
tion to  the  late  discovery  of  tHe  new  efibct  of  sul- 
phuric ether.  The  difficulties,  between  him  and 
Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Morton,  I  hoped  to  see  settled  by  an 
impartial  reference— one,  where  the  evidence,  pro- 
duced by  both  parties,  could  be  subjected  to  a  ngid 
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examination,  in  order  that  tmth  might  be  elicited, 
and  strict  justice  rendered  to  whichever  of  those 
gentlemen  such  a  tribunal  should  accord  the  chief 
merit  of  making  the  discovery.  I  have  earnestly 
reconmiended  Dr.  Morton,  whenever  an  opportunity 
has  presented,  to  induce  Dr.  Jasksoa  to  submit  the 
matter  of  the  discovery  to  such  a  reference.  Ao- 
eordinffly,  it  was  a  cause  of  much  gratification  to 
me  to  learn,  that  a  proposition  of  Dr.  Morton  to  do 
80,  had  received  the  favorable  consideration  of  Dr. 
Jackson.  I  find,  however,  my  anticipations  have 
not  been  realized.  Dr.  Jackson,  after  having  con- 
sented to  refer  the  case,  and  after  delaying,  a  long 
time,  to  agree  on  a  suitable  umpire,  has,  as  I  learn, 
utteiiy  refused  to  submit  his  claims  to  a  just  arbitrar 
tion.  Under  such  circumstances,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to 
make  known  to  you  a  few  facts.  My  business 
engagements  prevent  me  from  stating  a  particular 
hirtory  of  much  that  has  come  under  my  observa- 
tion in  relation  to  this  matter.  I  shall,  therefore, 
endeavor  to  confine  myself  to  a  simple  statement  of 
what  I  was  witness  to,  from  the  time  I  first  heard 
of  the  discovery  until  a  patent  was  applied  for  on  it 
in  this  country. 

Within  a  few  days  of  Sept.  30, 1846, 1  think  the 
Ist  of  October,  Dr.  W.  T.  6.  Morton  called  on  me 
at  my  office,  stated  to  me  that  he  had  made  an 
important  discovery,  by  which  he  could  extract 
toeth  without  pain,  and  desired  to  learn  from  me 
whether  it  could  be  secured  by  a  patent.  After 
replying  to  hhn  that  he  must  state  the  nature  of  it, 
before  I  could  render  him  any  definite  opinion,  he 
informed  me,  that  he  used  sulphuric  ether,  by 
administering  it  by  inhalation  in  a  state  of  vapor. 
He  mention^,  that  he  had  extracted  a  tooth  with- 
out the  patient  being  sensible  of  the  operation,  and 
that,  on  awakening  from  the  sleep  into  which  he 
had  been  thrown,  he  was  much  surprised  to  find  his 
tooth  drawn  and  lying  on  the  floor. 

I  stated  to  Dr.  M.  that,  as  to  the  patentability  of 
the  discovery,  I  had  some  doubts ;  but  that  I  would 
consult  the  law,  and  the  various  legal  decisions  on 
the  subiect  of  patents,  and  advise  him  of  the  result. 
After  this,  I  saw  Dr.  Morton  not  more  than  once, 
I  think,  if  once,  until  Wednesday,  the  3 Ist  day  of 
October.  In  the  mean  time,  |  had  read  several 
articles  in  the  newspapers  relative  to  the  experi- 
ments performed  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, and  had  understood,  from  Dr.  Charles  T. 
Jacloon,  that  he  had  had  some  connection  with  Dr. 
Morton  in  making  the  discovery.  My  reflections  on 
the  subiect  led  me  to  the  belief,  that  a  patent  could 
be  obtained  in  this  country,  and,  on  the  21st  day  of 
October,  Dr.  Morton  having  called  at  m^  office,  I 
so  informed  him.  I  stated  to  him  that,  from  what 
I  had  learned  from  Dr.  Jackson,  I  considered  the 
discovery  to  be  a  joint  one,  and  that  the  patent,  if 
applied  for,  must  be  conjointly  hj  him  and  Dr. 
Jackson.  In  rendering  such  advice,  I  was  fully 
impressed  with  the  beuef,  from  the  statements  of 
Dr.  Jackson,  that  he.  Dr.  J.,  had  suggested  ta  Dr. 
Morton  the  nroprie^  of  experimentmg  with  ether 
-*that  Dr.  Morton,  without  the  presence  or  further 
assistance  of  Dr.  Jackson,  had  practically  demon- 
strated the  eflfect  of  ether  to  annul  pain.  Upon 
this  I  reasoned,  that,  had  Dr.  Morton  kept  the  dis- 
covery secret,  neither  Dr.  Jackson  nor  the  worid 
would  have  known  of  the  result;  or,  in  other 
words,  had  Dr.  Morton  not  performed  the  experi- 
ment that  he  did,  the  discovery  made  could  not  have 
taken  place ; — also,  that  had  not  Dr.  Jackson  given 
Dr.  Morton  the  idea  of  using  ether,  neither  Dr. 
Morton  nor  the  world  would  have  known  of  the 


discovery.  It  seemed  to  roe  to  be  a  dear  case  pf 
joint  invention  or  discovery.  Dr,  Jackson  had 
admitted  to  me  that  he  had  never  performed  a  swrgi' 
cat  operation  of  any  khtd  on  a  patient,  under  tha 
influence  of  inhaled  ether. 

In  reply  to  my  remarks  to  Dr.  Morton,  he  stated 
that  he  aid  not  know  by  what  right  br,  Jackson 
should  haoe  any  interest  in  the  pSent,  as  he  (Dr. 
M.)  had  an  understanding  with  Dr.  Jackson  toJuBy 
remunerate  him  for  any  advice  he  might  have  ren- 
dered  him.  In  order  to  satisfy  myself  more  fbfly 
as  to  the  position  of  Dr.  Jackson  in  this  discovery, 
and  the  understanding  between  him  and  Dr.  Mor- 
ton, I  called  at  the  office  of  Dr.  Jackson  the  next 
morning.  I  cannot  recollect  the  precise  conversa- 
tion which  ensued  at  this  interview,  but  the  sub- 
stance of  it  was,  that  Dr.  Jackson  informed  me  that, 
by  the  lavrs  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society, 
he  would  be  prevented  from  joining  with  Dr.  Moi^ 
ton  in  taking  out  a  patent,  as  he  would  be  expelled 
from  the  association  if  he  did  so.  He  further  stated, 
that  he  intended  *'  to  fnake  a  professional  charge  of 
$  500"  to  Dr,  Morton,  for  the  advice  he  had  given 
him,  and  that  Dr.  Morton  had  acceded  to  this;  that 
he  did  not  wish  his  name  connected  with  Dr.  Mor- 
ton's in  any  manner ;  that  Dr.  Morton  might  take 
out  a  patent  if  he  desired  to,  or  do  what  he  pleased 
with  it.  I  made  inquiries  as  to  the  assistance  ren- 
dered Dr.  Morton,  and  asked  Dr.  Jackson  if  he  had 
ever  tried  any  experiments  to  practically  demonstrate 
the  fact  that  the  inhalation  of  ether  would  prevent 
pain  during  a  surgical  operation.  He  informed  me 
that  he  h(ul  not.  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  Dr. 
Jackson,  at  this  time,  thought  the  whole  matter  of 
little  value  or  importance.  The  conversation  I  had 
with  him  ted  me  to  this  belief.  He  supposed  Dr. 
Morton  might  realize  something  from  it  in  his 
business  of  dentistry  ^  and  was  willing  he  should  do 
what  he  pleased  with  it,  so  long  as  he  did  not 
couple  his  (Dr.  J.*s)  name  with  it.  I  afterwards 
inquired  of  Dr.  Morton  whether  he  had  agreed  to 
give  Dr.  Jackson  $  500  for  the  assistance  rendered, 
as  well  as  for  all  the  doctor's  interest  whatever  in 
the  discovery.  He  said  that  he  had,  and  that  he 
had  agreed  to  pay  him  %t  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent, 
on  the  sale  of  licenses  until  the  $  500  was  paid. 

On  Friday  evening,  Oct.  23d,  on  my  return  to 
my  residence  after  a  visit  to  the  theatre,  I  found  Dr. 
Jackson  in  conversation  with  my  father  j  Caleb  Eddy, 
Esq.,  and  waiting  to  see  me.  At  this  interriew, 
I  urg:ed  Dr.  Jackson  to  waive  his  objections  to 
associating  with  Dr.  Morton,  as  I  was  confident  that 
he  was  mistaken  in  his  views  of  what  would  be  the 
action  of  the  Medical  Association ;  that  Dr.  Morton 
could  qot  properly  take  out  a  patent  without  him ; 
and  that,  by  joining  in  the  patent,  he  would,  of  a 
certainty,  be  obtaining  credit  as  a  discoverer; 
whereas,  should  he  not  do  so,  he  might  lose  all 
credit,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Magnetic  Telegraph, 
which  I  had  understood  from  Dr.  Jackson  he  had 
suggest^  to  Professor  Morse. 

The  next  day,  or  within  a  few  days  after,  I  called 
on  Dr.  Augustus  A.  Grould,  to  learn  from  him  the 
nature  of  the  rules  of  the  Medical  Society.  Dr. 
Gould  I  knew  to  be  a  personal  friend  and  a  well- 
wisher  of  Dr.  Jackson.  He  exhibited  to  me  a  copy 
of  the  by-laws,  in  which  I  found  they  only  provided, 
so  far  as  I  could  see,  that  no  member  should  deal 
in  secret  remedies.  1  perceived  at  once  from  them, 
that  no  objection  could  arise  to  Dr.  Jackson's  patent- 
ing any  invention  he  might  make,  as  it  would  cease  to 
b^roe  secret  the  'moment  it  might  be  patented.  I 
understood  Dr.  Gould  to  coincide  with  me  in  my 
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▼iews.  After  preparing  the  specificatioo,  I  SQbmit- 
ted  it  to  Dr.  J&cksoQ,  who  fally  approved  it.  I  next 
had  it  copied  in  a  manner  suitable  to  be  aigned  and 
sworn  to  by  the  parties. 

I  recommended  to  Dr.  Morton  to  allow  me  to  insert, 
in  the  written  agreement  to  be  made  between  him 
and  Dr.  Jackson,  ten  per  cent,  on  all  sales  of  licen- 
ses, instead  of  ten  per  cent,  until  the  amount  to  be 
paid  would  reach  $  500 ;  advised  him  to  be  liberal 
towards  Dr.  Jackson,  both  in  giving  him  credit,  and 
a  chance  of  profit.  In  this,  I  was  governed  by  a 
sincere  desire  to  benefit  Dr.  Jackson,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  I  supposed  I  was  doing  my  duty  to  Dr. 
Morton,  as  I  believed  it  would  be  for  his  interest  to 
do  so.  I  thought  the  chemical  science  of  Dr.  Jack- 
son would  be  brought  to  improve  the  article  used, 
or  to  produce  a  better  quality  of  ether  than  could 
be  found  in  the  market ;  that  his  association  with 
Dr.  Morton  would  give  immediate  character  to  the 
discovery,  and  his  future  advice  might  be  of  great 
service  to  Dr.  Morton. 

My  views  seemed  to  strike  Dr.  Morton 
favorably,  and  he  acquiesced  in  them. 

Here!  would  remark  that  he  (Dr.  M.  )  had  never 
informed  me  of  any  experiments  with  ether,  which 
I  have  since  understood  he  made  previous  to  his 
obtaining  advice  in  relation  to  it  from  Dr.  Jackson. 
This  I  can  readily  account  for,  as  I  saw  very  little 
of  him,  from  the  81st  to  the  S7th  of  October,  the 
latter  being  the  day  on  which  the  papers  for  the 
application  for  the  patent  were  executed  by  the 
parties. 

Dr.  M.  was  so  much  engaged  in  his  discovery 
and  business  of  dentistry,  that  Ifound  it  exceedingly 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  an  audience 
with  him.  His  office  was  constantly  thronged  with 
persons  in  waiting  to  consult  him  on  professional 
and  other  business.  Had  Dr.  Morton,  durinp^  this 
time,  stated  to  me  what  I  have  since  read  in  the 
affidavits  of  Dr.  G.  G.  Hayden,  Messrs.  W.  P. 
Leavitt,  T.  R.  Spear,  Jr.,  and  F.  Whitman,  I  am 
confident  I  never  should  have  advised  him  to  asso- 
ciate Dr.  Jackson  in  the  discovery  or  patent,  as  I 
should  have  concluded  that  his  friendly  intimacy 
with  Dr.  Jacksor.  had  led  Mm  to  visit  him,  as  the 
readiest  manner  of  obtaining  certain  chemical  ir^or- 
motion  respecting  ether  and  its  properties,  which 
might  be  found  in  various  scientific  or  medical  works 
not  conveniently  accessible  to  Mm, 

I  should  have  considered  that  the  idea  of  using 
ether  was  an  original  one  with  Dr.  Morton ;  that  he 
had,  by  a  practical  application  of  it,  made  the  dis> 
covery  that  it  would  annul  pain  under  the  operation 
of  a  surgical  instrument ;  had  been  the  first  to  pub- 
lish this  to  the  world,  and  under  peculiar  cireum- 
staiices,  in  which  he  had  developed  much  of  that 
remarkable  energy  of  character  we  ofien  find  to 
belong  to  most  great  inventors,  who  are  generally 
oblig^  to  stem  a  powerful  current  of  difficulties  and 
risks,  in  order  to  impress  on  the  community  the 
importance  of  their  discoveries.  With  such  views, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  I  should  have  accorded 
the  discovenr  to  him. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  the  37th  of  October,  Dn. 
Morton  and  Jackson  executed  the  papere  for  the 
American  patent.  WhUe  Dr.  Jackson  was  passing 
from  his  office  to  my  own,  I  informed  him  that  I 
had  seen  Dr.  Gould,  and  he  had  shown  me  the  laws 
of  the  Medicid  Association ;  that  Dr.  G.'s  opinion 
and  mine  coindded  as  to  what  was  meant  in  them 
by  the  prohibition  of  secret  remedies;  that  such 
could  not  be  patented  ones,  as  they  (the  latter)  could 
not  be  secret.    He  replied,  *'  Well,  if  Dr.  Gould 


thinks  so,  that  settles  the  matter  with  me.  I  have 
no  objections  to  signing  the  papers  v^ith  Dr.  Mor- 
ton." I  think  I  give  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  the 
words  made  use  of  by  him. 

I  would  here  remark,  that  I  had  found  Dr.  Jack- 
son tinctured  with  old  and  exploded  prejudices 
against  patents,  and  I  labored  to  remove  them.  So 
successful  was  I,  that  he  subsequently  informed 
me  that,  afier  a  consultation  with  a  distinguished 
chemist  at  the  south,  he  had  resolved  to  secure 
every  invention  he  might  hereafter  make  ;  and,  in 
accordance  with  such  views,  he  sent  me  the  specifi- 
cation of  an  alleged  improvement  in  prepanng  a 
certain  article  for  dentistry  purposes,  with  the  view 
of  filing  a  caveat  and  taking  out  a  patent  on  the 
same.  His  disinclination  to  associate  with  Dr. 
Morton,  in  a  patent,  arose  from  no  disposition,  ever 
evinced  to  me,  to  give  the  public  a  gratuitous  use 
of  the  discovery.  The  most  important  objection  to 
his  taking  out  a  patent  arose  from  what  he  supposed 
would  be  the  action  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Association. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  remark  that  I  have  en- 
deavored to  state  a  few  ^ts  relative  to  the  early 
discovery  of  the  efiect  of  sulphuric  ether  in  surgiod 
operations.  In  doing  so,  I  am  influenced  by  no 
other  motives  than  to  render  justice  to  whom  it  may 
be  due.  It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me  to  whom 
the  world  may  ultimately  accord  the  merit  of  being 
its  benefactor  for  having  given  to  it  the  great  dis- 
covery in  question.  Dr.  Jackson  has  been  my  per^ 
sonal  friend  for  many  yeara.  With  Dr.  Morton,  I 
have  had,  comparatively,  but  little  acquaintance, 
never  having  seen  or  Wnown  him  previous  to  my  in- 
troduction to  him  while  he  resided  in  the  foraily  of 
Dr.  Jackson.  My  sympathies  would  naturally  tend 
towards  Dr.  Jackson ;  but  personal  friendship,  pri- 
vate character,  or  scientific  attainments,  are  matten 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  not  to  prejudice  me 
or  any  one  else  in  fiivor  of  or  against  either  of  the 
claimants,  when  judging  of  the  merits  of  their  re- 
spective claims. 

Toura  respectfully,  R.  H.  Eddy. 

Commonwealth  op  Massachusetts. 

Then  personally  appeared  the  above-named  ^.  H. 
Eddy,  and  being  duly  sworn,  did  declare  that  his 
statements,  contained  in  the  foregoing  letter,  by 
him  subscribed,  are  true,  according  to  the  best  of 
his  recollection,  knowledge,  and  Mlief. 
Before  me, 

John  P.  Bigblow,- Jtotce  of  the  Peace, 

On  this  subject  of  the  patent,  the  trustees,  afier 
regretting  the  attempt  to  secure  an  exclusive  right, 
remark  as  folloMrs : — "  Dr.  Jackson's  name  would 
not  have  been  associated  in  the  patent,  but  at 
the  instigation  of  R.  H.  Eddy,  Esq.,  the  commis- 
sioner, who  has  publicly  avowed  that  he  acted 
under  a  mistaken  apprehension  of  facts,  and  now 
awards  to  Dr.  Morton  the  sole  honor  of  the  dis- 
covery, which  at  the  time  he  supposed  might  fair- 
ly be  regarded  as  a  joint  one.  Mr.  Eddy's  intel- 
ligence and  truthfulness,  and  his  sincere  friendship 
to  Dr.  Jackson,  are  well  known  in  this  community.'' 

Mr.  Eddy's  was  a  legal  duty.  He  felt  him- 
self bound  to  secure  the  legid  validity  of  (he 
patent  at  all  events ;  to  give  his  client  not  only  a 
good  patent,  but  one  which  would  he^  undispuia- 
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ble.  Mr.  Eddy  orerrated,  as  he  says,  Dr.  Jack- 
son's share  in  the  discovery,  and,  under  this  mis- 
take, advised  Dr.  Morton  that  the  patent  would 
not  be  good  unless  Dr.  Jackson  was  included  in 
the  application ;  the  principle  being,  that  an  ex- 
clusive patent  is  not  valid,  if  any  person  joining 
in  the  discovery  does  not  join  in  the  application. 
Dr.  Morton  replied  that  he  did  not  know  what 
right  Dr.  Jackson  had  in  it.  As  a  general  ques- 
tion. Dr.  Morton  had  no  doubt  that  he  alone  was 
the  discoverer.  But  the  present  was  a  legal,  a 
technical  question,  upon  which  he  was  not  quali- 
fied to  judge.  How  fiur  the  advice  Dr.  Jackson 
had  given  him,  which  aided  him  in  the  disoovery, 
required,  on  principles  of  patent  law,  which  are 
chiefly  statutory,  that  Dr.  Jackson  should  ))e  in- 
cluded in  the  application — ^this  he  must  leave  for 
Mr.  Eddy  to  dedde.  Mr.  Eddy  further  suggested, 
that  in  case  the  validity  of  the  patent  should  be  con- 
tested, any  third  party  could  make  trouble  for  Dr. 
Morton,  by  insisting  on  Dr.  Jackson^s  being,  in 
however  small  a  degree,  a  joint  discoverer.  Mr. 
^dy  further  urged  that  by  this  arrangement  Dr. 
Jackson  would  have  a  motive  for  giving  his  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  and  bringing  his  scientific  skill 
to  bear  in  preparing  the  ether,  and  modifying  the 
apparatus,  so  that  the  patentees  could  keep  in  ad- 
vance of  improvements  that  might  be  made  by 
others.  Overborne  by  this  reasoning-,  Dr.  Morton 
assented  to  Mr.  Eddy*s  proposal. 

The  manner  in  which  he  was  led  to  this,  and 
the  mistake  of  facts  under  which  the  advice  was 
given,  are  qnite  sufilcient  to  show  that  Dr.  Morton 
is  not  estopped,  legally  or  morally,  from  maintain- 
ing the  ground  he  has  always  taken  on  the  gen- 
eral question,  that  he  is  the  only  discoverer,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word 

But  it  is  far  otherwise  with  Dr.  Jackson.  He 
knew  that  Dr.  Morton  had  applied  for  an  exclu- 
sive patent,  and  oflfered  no  objection,  but  was  sat- 
isfied with  making  a  charge  for  professional  advice. 
At  Dr.  Morton's  request  the  payment  of  this 
cfaurge  was  made  to  depend  on  the  success  of  Dr. 
M.'s  patent.  The  idea  of  a  right  in  the  patent 
came  only  from  the  partiality  and  le^al  caution  of 
his  friend,  Mr.  Eddy.  Adopting  this  suggestion, 
he  not  only  made  no  objection  to  Dr.  Morton's  be- 
ing joined  in  the  application,  but  was  glad  to  be 
included  in  it  himself,  even  at  the  lowest  rate  of 
compensation. 

The  following  statement  of  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  the  patent,  b  taken  from  minutes  made  by 
Mr.  Eddy,  while  the  transactions  were  fresh,  and 
has  been  read  to  him,  and  pronounced  to  be  correct. 

After  Dr.  Jackson  had  signed  the  application, 
and  released  all  the  claim  he  might  have  to  Dr. 
Morton,  for  ten  per  cent,  of  the  profits,  Mr.  Eddy 
took  steps  to  procure  a  patent  in  foreign  countries. 
On  examining  the  law  of  France,  he  became  sat- 
isfied that  until  the  patent  was  granted  here,  one 
could  not  be  obtained  in  France,  except  on  joint 
application.  It  would  not  do  to  wait  for  the  patent 
from  Washington,  as  the  application  should  go  in 
the  next  steamer,  of  the  Ist  November.    He  there- 


fore applied  to  Dr.  Jackson  to  sign  the  neoessaij 
papers.  At  first  he  consented,  thep  suggested 
that  he  should  have  the  same  percentage  that  he 
had  received  here.  Mr.  Eddy  was  clear  in  his 
opinion  that  Dr.  Jackson  had  qo  interest,  and  told 
him  so ;  but  Dr.  J.  insisting,  and  there  being  no 
time  to  spare,  it  was  agreed  that  the  papers  should 
be  sent,  and  that  if  the  question  of  Dr.  Jackson's 
righli  to  any  compensation  could  not  be  settled  be- 
tween the  parties,  it  should  be  left  to  referees. 

In  the  early  part  of  November,  Dr.  Jackson  was 
absent  about  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  returned  on 
the  i4th.  In  the  mean  time.  Dr.  Henry  J.  Bigelow 
read  his  paper  before  the  American  Academy,  and 
the  third  and  decisive  experiment  had  been  tried 
at  the  hospital.  On  the  15th,  Mr.  Eddy  called  on 
Dr.  Jackson,  and  then  far  the  fint  time,  as  Mr, 
Eddy  assures  tts,  Dr,  Jackson  claimed  the  entire 
discovery  as  his  own.  Mr.  Eddy  was  astonished 
beyond  measure  at  this,  and  reasoned  with  Dr. 
Jackson  upon  it,  but  to  no  purpose. 

On  ^e  16th  of  Nov.,  the  steamer  vi^as  to  saO 
for  Europe.  On  the  morning  of  that  day,  Dr. 
Jackson  and  his  attorney,  F.  B.  Hays,  Esq.,  called 
on  Mr.  Eddy,  and  demanded  for  Dr.  Jackson  a 
certain  per  centage  in  the  European  patents.  Mr. 
Eddy  declined  to  grant  it.  He  was  then  told  that 
unless  it  was  granted.  Dr.  Jackson  would  send  a 
communication  to  Europe  by  the  steamer  of  that 
day,  which  he  had  already  prepared,  that  would 
defeat  the  European  patents  altogether.  After  a 
long  discussion,  to  avoid  the  obstruction  Dr.  Jack- 
son might  throw  in  the  way  of  the  patent,  Blr. 
Eddy  agreed  to  allow  Dr.  Jackson  ten  per  cent, 
of  his  half  in  the  European  rights,  leaving  hioi 
to  make  what  arrangement  he  could  with  Dr.  Mor- 
ton. This  agreement  was  then  distinctly  made : 
that  Dr.  Jackson  should  not  send  any  communica- 
tion whatever  to  Europe,  or  interfere  with  the 
present  state  of  things;  that  Mr.  Eddy  should 
allow  him  ten  per  cent,  of  his  half  of  the  foreign 
patents,  the  arrangement  with  Dr.  Morton  to  be 
matter  of  subsequent  agreement,  or  arbitration. 

It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Hays  and  Dr.  Jackson 
interpret  the  proposition  to  have  been,  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  whole,  from  each  half  owner,  being  twenty 
per  pent. ;  while  Mr.  Eddy  says  it  was  ten  per 
cent.  •  of  each  half,  being  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
whole. 

On  the  faith  of  this  agreement.  Dr.  Morton 
acted.  He  erased  from  his  pamphlets  and  circu- 
lars, all  language  relating  to  the  credit  of  the  dis- 
covery, and  simply  styled  himself  the  patentee.  He 
issued  and  distributed  in  America  and  Europe,  at 
great  expense,  circulars,  giving  full  accounts  of 
the  scientific  bearings  of  the  discovery,  and  cer- 
tainly much  valuable  information;  tod  in  them 
studiously  suppressed  all  allusions  to  the  merit  of 
the  discovery.  And  when  urged,  by  persons  of 
the  highest  authority,  to  put  forward  a  full  state- 
ment, he  replied  that  he  was  bound,  by  his  agree- 
ment, to  await  a  decision  of  arbitrators. 

While  Dr.  Morton  was  pursuing  this  course,  in 
the  latter  part  of  January,  or  the  early  part  of 
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February  y  the  news  came  from  Eurqpe,  th«t  a 
paper  had  been  read  by  M.  EUie  de  Beaumont, 
before  the  Academy  of  Sdences  at  Paris,  in  which 
this  discovery  was  announced  as  that  of  Di'.  C.  T. 
Jackson,  of  Boston ;  Dr.  Morton *s  name  not  bemg 
even  mentioned,  and  all  the  experiments,  at  the 
hospital  and  elsewhere,  stated  as  made  by  the 
request  and  direction  of  Dr.  Jackson.  Still  more 
were  the  intimate  parties  astonished,  to  find  that 
this  communication  was  made  from  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Jackson  himself  to  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont, 
dated  Nov.  13th,  and  sent  out  to  Europe  afler, 
and  in  direct  violation  of,  the  agreement  with  Mr. 
Eddy. 

His  letter  is  long,  but  all  that  relates  to  the 
present  subject  is  as  follows : 

I  ask  leave  to  communicate,  through  you,  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  a  discovery  which  I  have 
made.  •  •  •  I  have  latteriy  nut  it  to  use,  by  induo* 
ing  a  dentist  of  this  city  to  administer  the  vapor  of 
ether  to  persons  from  whom  he  was  to  extract  teeth. 
I  then  requested  this  dentist  to  go  to  the  General 
Hospital  of  Massachusetts,  and  administer  the  ya- 
por  of  ether  to  a  patient  about  to  undergo  a  painful 
surgical  operation  ;  the  result  was,  &c:,  [describe 
ihg  the  three  operations  and  their  efiects.] 

The  gross  injustice  of  entirely  suppressing  Dr. 
Morton's  name,  and  claiming  the  sole  credit  of  the 
discovery,  and  of  the  experiments  at  the  hospital, 
created  no  little  indignation,  and  was  the  first  thing 
that  decidedly  chariged  the  sympathies  of  many  who 
had  heretofore  endeavored  to  favor  Dr.  Jackson, 
and  had  thus,  though  unintentionally,  done  some 
injustice  to  Dr.  Morton. 

In  the  mean  time,  not  suspecting  this  step  of 
Dr.  Jackson's,  Mr.  Eddy,  in  behalf  of  Dr.  Morton, 
had,  on  the  23d  Nov.,  proposed  a  settlement  of 
Dr.  Jackson's  share  in  the  European  rights.  Dr. 
Jackson  referred  him  to  Charies  6.  Loring,  Esq., 
as  his  senior  counsel  and  adviser.  Mr.  Loring 
was  very  much  engaged  before  the  supreme  court, 
then  in  session,  and  the  negotiations  were  delayed. 
On  the  88th  of  January,  Mr.  Loring,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Hays,  wrote  a  letter  in  behalf  of  Dr.  Jack- 
son, addressed  to  Dr.  Morton  and  Mr.  Eddy,  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extracts. 

It  seemed  best  that  the  difierences  between  Dr. 
Jackson  and  yourself  should  not  be  made  public ; 
on  the  contrary,  that  it  should  be  generally  under- 
stood the  difficulties  were  in  the  course  of  adjust- 
ment. •  •  •  We  have  uniformly  said,  when  inquired 
of,  that  we  were  making  arrangements  that  we 
hoped  would  distribute  the  profits  of  the  disoovenr 
in  such  a  manner  as  would  be  satisfactory  to  all 
parties. 

Under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  case,  we 
think  the  least  that,  in  justice  to  yourselves  and  Dr. 
Jackson,  you  can  ofier,  is  35  per  cent,  of  the  profits 
arising  firom  the  invention,  botn  at  home  and  abroad, 
in  setdement  of  his  claim  upon  you.  •  •  • 

It  is  our  wish  to  settle  tne  matter  amicably,  if 
possible.  We  hope  you  will  tee,  hj  our  sugges- 
tions, that  we  wish  only  to  have  a  tux  distribution 
of  the  profits  of  a  discovery  made  among  those  who 
rannot,  if  they  disagree,  effectually  sustaili  the  pa- 
tent ;  and  which,  if  sustained,  promises  to  give  to 


aU  parties  large  sums  of  money  for  their  united  eo- 
operation. 

It  is  needless  to  say  to  any  persons  within  the 
range  of  Mr.  Loring's  extended  reputation,  that 
he  did  not  know,  when  conducting  this  negotia* 
tion,  of  the  step  Dr.  Jackson  had  taken  as  to  the 
French  Academy. 

When  the  report  of  Dr.  Jackson's  communica- 
tion to  the  French  Academy  reached  Boston,  Dr. 
Morton,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  was  extremely 
indignant.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  he  set  himself 
about  collecting  the  evidence,  showing  the  true  his- 
tory of  the  discovery.  Some  attempts  were  then 
n    '  '      *         ond  time,  and 

I  suspended  his 

p  of  February, 

h  n  attempts  at 

n  i,  to  be  signed 

b  le  question  at 

r  Lunity  to  send 

h  khall  see«  Dr. 

J 

rrangement,  it 

si .,  -^.- ^ — . Btt  and  Dr,  J. 

C.  Warren  had  addressed  ajprivate  letter  to  Dr. 
Jackson,  suggesting  to  him  the  proprie^  of  stating 
to  the  American  Academy,  at  its  next  meeting,  the- 
nature  of  this  discovery  and  its  scientific  bearings. 
This  they  did  as  a  private  matter,  from  one  mem- 
ber of  the  academy  to  another,  and  not  at  all  in- 
tending to  recognize  any  exclusive  dahns  in  Dr. 
Jackson  as  the  discovery. 

On  the  1st  day  of  March,  before  th^  meeting  of 
the  academy,  there  appeared  in  the  Daily  Adver- 
tiser a  long  letter,  purporting  to  have  been  read 
before  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
by  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson,  and  apparently  carrying  with 
it  the  sanction  of  the  academy,  with  the  names  of 
Edward  EvereU,  Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  and  others, 
well  known  in  Europe.  Dr.  Jackson  sent  a  man- 
her  of  papers  to  Europe  \q  the  steamer  of  that  day, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  object  in  print- 
ing it  on  that  day  was  to  send  the  letter,  at  once, 
and  in  the  most  convenient  form,  to  Europe.  In 
Europe,  this  letter  was  universally  considered  as 
givmg  the  sanction  of  the  academy  to  Dr.  Jack- 
son *s  claims,  and  created  a  tide  of  opinion  in  his 
favor  which  Dr.  Morton  could  not  stem,  and  which 
was  only  checked  by  the  subsequent  news,  even 
now,  perhaps,  not  generally  difiiised,  that  the  }etter 
had  never,  in  fact,  been  read  before  the  academy, 
nor  officially  called  for. 

The  academy  did  not  print  Dr.  Jackson's  letter 
among  its  transactions ;  all  r^spohitibility  for  it  was 
distinctly  disavowed,  and  his  printing  it  was  severely 
commented  upon.  Mr.  Everett,  in  his  letter  to  Dr. 
Morton,  says,  *'  I  need  scarce  say  that  my  recom- 
mendation to  Dr.  Jackson  to  address  a  paper  on  the 
jubject  to  the  American  Academy,  can  in  no  degree 
be  regarded  as  giving  the  sanction  of  that  body  to 
his  statements.  It  b  a  standing  regulation  of  the 
academy  not  to  assume  any  responsibility  for  either 
opinions  or  facts  set  forUi  in  the  memoirs  sub- 
mitted to  it.  And,  if  this  were  otherwise,  itj  m 
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hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the  academy's 
sanction  could  not  be  conyeyed  in  advance  by  an 
individual  member." 

The  trustees,  on  this  head,  speak  of  Dr.  Jack- 
son as  '*  transmitting  to  Europe,  as  a  paper  which 
had  been  read  before  the  American  Academy,  a 
statement  of  his  claims  to  this  discovery  ;  when, 
in  ftct,  it  had  not  been  so  read ;  thus  oonmiuni- 
cating  it  to  the  world  under  an  official  sanction  to 
which  it  was  not  yet  entitled.*' 

VHiile  we  are  on  the  subject  of  this  letter  we 
will  remark,  that  Dr.  Jackson,  among  other  state- 
ments, says  in  it,  that  he  "  was  desirous  of  testing 
it  (ether)  in  a  capital  operation ;  and  that  Dr. 
Warren  politely  consented  to  have  the  trial  made." 
To  which  the  trustees  remark,  afler  detailing  the 
circumstances,  "  We  stiU  find  that  every  fart  of 
the  statement  it  utterly  kreeoniHable  with  thefacuy 

Dr.  Morton,  surprised  as  he  was  to  see  this  letter, 
did  not  at  first  suspect  the  object  of  its  premature 
publication,  and  did  not  learn  that  it  had  been  sent 
to  Europe  until  it  was  far  on  its  way.  He  was  the 
more  surprised,  because  during  the  week  before  it 
appeared,  as  late  as  Saturday  night,  (the  steamer 
sailing  on  Monday,)  he  had  been  engaged  in  his 
attempts 'with  KLr.  Hays  to  draw  up  an  agreed 
statement,  which  should  settle  the  controversy; 
and  this  negotiation  was  kept  open  even  up  to  the 
time  that  the  article  was  set  up  for  printing,  and 
broken  off  only  on  account  of  its  appearing.  No 
other  steamer  sailed  during  that  month,  and  Dr. 
Morton  could  not  send  a  counter  statement  to  Eu- 
Irope  until  the  1st  of  April. 

Immediately,  upon  the  appearance  of  this  letter, 
Dr.  Gould  made  an  effint  to  arrange  matters  be- 
tween the  parties.  He  told  Dr.  Jackson's  attor- 
ney, lir.  Hays,  that  he  would  devote  one  week  to 
the  business,  and  if  something  was  not  done  by 
Saturday  night,  he  should  attempt  nothing  further. 
He  also  told  him  that  if  this  attempt  failed.  Dr. 
Morton  would  send  his  documents  to  Europe  by  the 
steamer  of  April  Ist.  Dr.  Gould  assures  the 
editor  that  he  did  all  on  his  part  to  forward  the 
arrangement,  but  that  no  corresponding  effort  was 
made  on  the  other  side. 

The  week  elapsed  and  nothing  was  done.  Dr. 
Ckmld  then  abandoned  all  attempts  to  settle  the 
matter.  Dr.  Morton  then  made  a  final  efibrt,  him- 
self, and  opened  the  following  oonespondenoe : — 

Charles  T.  Jackson,  M.  D.  : 
Dear  Sir,— Being  desirous  that  the  misunder- 
standing between  us,  as  to  the  discovery  of  the  fact 
that  sulphuric  ether  will  produce  insensibility  to  pain, 
may  be  speedily  and  satisfactorily  adjusted,  I  now 
propose  to  you  to  refer  the  whole  matter  to  some 
disinterested  umpire,  before  whom  all  the  testimony 
oo  both  sides  as  to  the  matter  in  controversy  shall 
be  submitted,  and  whose  decision  shall  be  perpetu- 
ally binding  on  both  parties. 

An  answer  to  this  proposition,  made  with  the  anx- 
ious desire  for  a  full  settlement  of  our  difficulties,  is 
expected  to-day,  or  early  Monday  morning. 
Respectfully* 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  T.  G.  Morton. 
Saturday,  March  97, 1847. 


BosTcm,  Maich  88,  1847. 
W.  T.  G.  Morton,  Esq. : 
Last  evening,  I  received  your  note  of  yesterdayt 
and  now  reply  that  it  will  be  as  agreeable  to  me  as 
it  can  be  to  you  to  avoid  any  further  dispute  as  to 
the  claims  of  you  and  myself  in  the  discovery  of  the 
application  of  sulphuric  ether  by  inhaJation  to  surgi- 
cal purposes. 

All  I  require  is  impartial  justice,  and  therefi»e  I 
cheerfully  accept  your  proposition  to  refer  the  ques- 
tion to  a  suitable  umpire. 

Respectfully, 

C.  T.  Jacoom. 

Boston,  Maich  39,  1847. 
C.  T.  Jacison,  M.  D.  : 
Dear  Sir, — Your  note  of  .the  S8th  instant,  ac- 
cepting my  proposition  to  refer  our  difficulties  to  a 
disinterested  umpire,  has  this  moment  come  to  hand, 
and  I  hasten  to  express  my  satisfaction  at  this  favor- 
able feature  in  the  controversy. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  select  the  person  or  per- 
sons to  whom  the  matter  in  debate  shall  be  referred. 
If  we  can  agree— and  I  trust  we  can — upon  some  one 
gentleman,  I  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied ;  or,  if  not, 
then  you  may  select  one  person  or  two,  as  you  pre- 
fer, and  I  will  do  the  same,  leaving  them  to  choose 
another — whose  decision  shall  be  forever  binding. 
Please  inform  me  what  is  your  choice  in  the  matter, 
and  oblige. 

Most  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  T.  G.  Morton. 

There  were  three  days  yet  before  the  steamer 
sailed.  The  next  movement  lay  with  Dr.  Jackson, 
but  no  reply  came ;  and  Dr.  Morton,  remembering 
his  experiences  before  the  sailing  of  the  two  last 
steamers,  sent  by  the  steamer  of  April  1st  such 
evidence  as  he  could  hastily  collect.  •  But  Dr. 
Jackson  had  so  long  held  the  field  in  Eurc^  to 
himself,  that  Dr.  Morton  was  looked  upon  there  as 
a  person  who  had  just  begun  to  attack  a  previously 
established  claim,  and  a  state  of  things  existed  in 
Europe,  the  reverse  of  that  which  existed  at  home, 
where  al)  were  surprised  at  the  echo  of  Dr.  Jack- 
son's reputation. 

Dr.  Morton  also  met  with  another  misfbrtune. 
All  his  pamphleu,  consigned  for  distribution  to  the 
principal  journals  and  the  chief  surgeons  and  men 
of  science  in  Great  Britain,  got  into  the  possession 
of  a  person  who  had  become  conunitted  and  prej- 
udiced against  Dr.  Morton,  and  they  were  sup- 
pressed. The  few  that  went  to  France,  were  in 
the  English  language,  and  were  but  little  read. 

Dr.  Morton,  too,  had  no  scientific  friends  and 
correspondents,  to  forward  his  claims  or  support 
his  interest  in  Europe.  It  was  not  untU  the  n^y 
uniform  tenor  of  private  letters  written  from  Bos- 
ton, by  the  persons  best  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  this  discovery,  had  produced  an  efl^  on 
leading  men  in  Paris,  that  the  public  bodies  there 
retraced  the  steps  they  had  taken,  and  declared 
themselves  ready  to  treat  the  question  as  onde- 
eided. 

The  oorreepottdenoe  of  March  97th,  et  seq.,  is 
certainly  evidence  at  once  of  Dr.  Morton's  dii^)o- 
sition  to  meet  Dr.  Jackson  fiuriy,  and  of  his  con- 
fidence in  his  own  claim. 
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As  late  as  the  3d  of  May,  long  after  Dr. 
Morton  had  abandoned  all  hope  of  haTing  the  arbi- 
tration effected,  he  received  the  following  letter : 

Boston,  May  3, 1847. 
Mr.  W.  T.  G.  Morton  : 

Sir,— I  have  lately  received  a  pamphlet,  enti- 
tled, *'  Some  Account  of  the  Letheon,"  &e.,  pub- 
lished, as  I  am  informed,  by  your  consent,  and 
would  now  inform  you  that,  by  this  procedure,  and 
especially  by  the  publication  of  such  a  pamphlet, 
you  have  alwolf  ed  me  from  all  obligations  to  submit 
our  relative  claims  upon  the  subject  to  an  arbitra- 
tion, as  was  formerly  agreed  upon  between  us. 
Yout  obMient  servant, 

Chablis  T.  Jackson. 

The  course  pursued  by  Dr.  Jackson,  certainly 
lays  him  open  to  the  suspicion  of  making  the  pub- 
lication of  Dr.  Morton  *s  pamphlet  a  pretext  for 
breaking  off  an  agreement  he  had  long  before  aban- 
doned. This  opinion  receives  some  confirmation 
from  the  statement  made  in  Dr.  Gay*s  note  to  the 
trustees :  "  Dr.  Jackson  has  always,  except  in  one 
unguarded  moment,  declined  submitting  his  claims 
to  any  tribunal,  either  agreed  upon  by  the  parties, 
or  self-constituted,  and  forced  upon  him.'* 

As  a  good  deal  has  been  said  about  the  impro- 
priety of  attempting  to  obtain  a  patent  for  right  in 
this  discovery,  it  is  but  justice  to  Dr.  Morton  to 
hear  his  own  statement,  in  his  Memoir  to  the 
French  Academy : 

In  justice  to  myself,  I  should  say  that  I  took  out 
my  patent  early,  before  I  realized  how  extensively 
useful  the  discovery  would  be ;  and  beside  the  mo- 
tive of  profit  and  remuneration  to  myself,  I  was 
advised  that  it  would  be  well  to  restrain  so  power- 
ful an  agent,  which  might  be  employed  for  the  most 
nefarious  purposes.  I  gave  free  rights  to  all  chari- 
table institutions,  and  offered  to  sell  the  right  to 
surgeons  and  physicians  for  a  very  small  price ; 
such  as  no  one  could  object  to  paying,  and  reason- 
ably to  dentists.  I  had  little  doubt  that  the  proper 
authorities  would  take  it  out  of  private  hands,  if 
the  public  pood  required  it,  making  the  discoverer, 
who  had  risked  reputation  and  sacrificed  time  and 
money,  such  a  compensation  as  justice  required. 
But  as  the  use  has  now  become  general,  and  almost 
necessary,  I  have  long  since  abandoned  the  sale  of 
rights,  and  the  public  use  the  ether  freely,  and  I 
believe  I  am  the  only  person  in  the  world  to  whom 
this  discovery  has,  so  far,  been  a  pecuniary  loss. 

In  every  sale  of  patent  rights  that  Dr.  Morton 
made,  there  was  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  the  sale 
should  be  void,  in  case  the  government  of  the 
United  Sates,  or  of  the  state  in  which  the  pur^ 
chaser  resided,  should  make  the  right  general  by 
compensation  to  Dr.  Morton ;  showing,  that  from 
the  first,  he  presumed  the  proper  authorities  would 
do  justice  between  the  discoverer  and  the  public. 

Afler  it  became  evident  that  the  patent,  whether 
technically  good  or  not,  was  practically  unavailable. 
Dr.  Jackson  renounced  all  interest  in  it,  and  has 
since  declared  that  he  desires,  and  has  always  de- 
sired, no  pecuniary  compensation  for  his  invaluable 
services  to  humanity,  beyond  the  gratitude  of  man- 
kind. Dr.  Gay  says,  in  his  pamphlet,  that  Dr. 
Jackson  has  always  "  deemed  it  a  sort  of  impro- 


priety to  procure  letters  patent  for  the  practical 
application  of  scientific  discoveries.  He  himself 
never  would  have  procured  one  merely  for  his  owa 
pecuniary  benefit,  in  a  case  so  important  to  the 
interests  of  humanity ;"  and  again,  '^  Dr.  Jadcsoa 
has  received  no  pecuniary  advi^tage  from  this 
patent,  and  he  has  determined  that  he  never  will 
receive  any.     He  has  destroyed  the  bond." 

The  transaction  of  destroying  the  bond  is  some- 
what ludicrous. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th  May,  1847,  more 
than  &Ye  months  after  the  patent  had  beeh  takes 
out,  afVer  it  had  for  some  time  become  unavailable, 
and  Dr.  Morton  had  lost  a  good  deal  of  money  by 
it.  Dr.  Gay  called  at  Dr.  Morton's  office,  with  a 
young  gentleman  in  his  company,  and  somewhat 
dramatically  cancelled  the  bond.  This  was  the 
bond  that  secured  to  Dr.  Jackson  ten  per  cent,  on 
the  net  profits  of  the  American  patent.  On  the 
same  day,  the  anniversary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society  took  place,  and  at  the  dinner,  in  the 
afternoon,  Dr.  Jackson  made  a  speech,  in  which  he 
claimed  to  have  been  entirely  disinterested  in  his 
connection  with  the  discovery,  and  said  he  hsd 
destroyed  the  bond.  He  did  not  say  that  he  had 
destroyed  it  that  morning,  just  in  season  for  the 
speech ;  nor  does  the  time  when  this  was  done 
appear  in  his  pamphlet ;  but  the  reader  is  per- 
mitted to  infer,  if  he  chooses,  that  it  was  destroyed 
at  a  time  when  it  had  some  value. 

The  inconsistency  between  these  late  claims  for 
disinterestedness  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Jackson,  and 
his  unremitted  efforts  to  obtain  the  utmost  possible 
pecuniary  advantage  from  the  discovery,  so  long  as 
there  was  any  chance  of  its  being  profitable,  is 
properly  noticed  by  the  trustees. 

So  long  as  the  discovery  was  under  test,  and  its 
result  was  uncertain.  Dr.  Jackson  is  unseen  and 
unheard.  When  it  beci^me  evident,  from  the  twe 
experiments  at  the  hospital,  that  the  discovery  was 
of  yalue,  at  the  close  of  October,  Dr.  Jackson  first 
appears,  and  then  only  for  the  purpose  of  claiming 
compensation  of  Dr.  Morton  for  professional  advice. 
He  accepts  Ave  hundred  dollars.  His  friend  ob- 
tains for  him  ten  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits  of  the 
American  patent.  He  next  riftises  to  sign  the 
European  papers  without  receiving  ten  per  cent, 
on  the  foreign  patents.  From  this  he  rises  to 
twenty  per  cent.,  and  on  the  28th  of  January  he 
clainis  *'  twenty-five  per  cent.,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  as  the  least  that  in  justice"  can  be  ofiered 
him ;  and  his  counsel,  of  course  with  his  sanction, 
speak  of  the  patent  as  one  which,  "  if  sustained, 
promises  to  give  to  all  parties  large  sums  of  money 
for  their  united  cooperation."  He  opens  nego- 
tiations with  Dr.  Morton,  through  Mr.  Hays,  for 
obtaining  a  joint  patent  in  France,  by  the  instm* 
mentality  of  M.  De  Beaumont,  whoee  letters  to  Dr. 
Jackson  on  this  point  were  shown  to  Dr.  Morton. 
Alter  all  hope  of  pecuniary  benefit  from  the  patent 
is  at  an  end,  he  cancels  the  bond,  and,  with  a 
strange  forgetfulness  of  all  his  previous  conduct* 
comes  out  in  the  character  of  one  who  disdains 
pecuniary  oompensatitn..    Not  onh[^so^  but  ho 
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t  detennmed  that  Dr.  Morton  shall  reoeiTe  no 
eompensation.  On  the  20th  Nov.,  1847,  the  phy- 
sicians and  snrgeons  of  tho  hospital  (with  one 
exception)  prepared  a'  memorial  to  congress,  set- 
ting forth  the  importance  of  this  diseorerj,  and 
praying  the  government  to  make  a  payment  **  to 
those  persons  who  shall  be  found,  on  iuTesttgation, 
to  merit  compensation,''  on  condition  that  the 
patent  be  given  np.  Knowing  that  this  would 
result  in  an  official  inquiry  into  the  discovery.  Dr. 
Morton  promoted  it  to  the  utanost  of  his  power. 
Dr.  Jackson,  on  the  other  hand,  remonstrated 
against  it,  on  the  professed  ground  that  he  would 
submit  his  claims  to  no  tribunal,  and  that,  as  the 
sole  disooyerer,  be  wished  no  reward  beyond  the 
gratitode  of  mankind. 

It  is  well  known  that  an  effort  wis  made  in 
London,  by  subscription,  for  a  donation  to  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  effects  of  ether.  By  letters  to  gen- 
tlemen in  this  city  from  friends  in  London,  we  are 
informed  that  a  sum,  estimated  at  JC  10,000,  was 
considered  as  secured.  But  the  controrersy  and 
doubt  created  by  Dr.  Jaduon's  comnranications  to 
the  French  Academy  caused  it  to  be  abandoned. 

All  must  hear  with  regret  the  statement  diat 
tius  disoorery  has  been  to  Dr.  Morton  a  cause  of 
peeuniaiy  loss.     The  trustees  say : 

It  is  a  mortifying  fact,  that  Dr.  Morton's  pecuni- 
ary afl&irs  have  become  embarrassed  in  consequence 
of  the  interruption  of  his  regular  business,  resulting 
flrom  his  efforts  and  experiments  in  establishing  this 
great  truth,  and  that  his  health  has  also  severely 
MofSsred  from  the  same  cause,  so  that  he  can  devote 
only  a  small  part  (Mf  each  day  to. his  profeaaonal 
labors.  He  became  poor  in  a  cause  which  has 
made  the  world  his  debtor.  The  committee  have 
the  highest  medical  authority  (that  of  Dr.  Homans) 
for  saying  that  from  living  so  much  of  late  in  an 
atmosphere  of  ether,  from  Uie  anxiety  attending  the 
varioas  trials  and  experiments  connected  with  the 
discovery,  and  from  the  exeitenient  caused  by  the 
eontrovenies  which  it  has  occasioned,  the  health  of 
Dr.  Morton  has  become  such  that  he  is  unable  to' 
attend  to  his  professional  duties  to  any  extent. 

Mr,  Brooks'  Latter. 
Boston,  37  State-«treet,  Jan.  14,  1848. 
N.  I.  BoivoiTOH,  Esq. :  Dear  Siry'^It  gives  me 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  communicate,  in  answer  to 
your  inquiry,  the  information  I  have  relative  to  the 

ruoiary  embarrassments  under  which  Dr.  W.  T. 
Morton  labors.  I  was  employed,  last  summer, 
10  collect  a  debt  of  him,  and  was  thereby  led  into 
an  examination  of  his  affidrs,  the  result  of  which 
was,  that  I  found  that  he  had  no  means  of  paying 
his  debts,  or  supporting  himself  and  family,  except 
the  proceeds  of  his  professional  labors.  -  Tim  dAt 
whick  luHU  enraged  in  collecting  uku  contracted  in 
carrying  out  hu  plofu  in  respect  to  his  ditcoyery; 
and  that,  unth  several  other  debts  contracted  in  the 
stime  way,  were  ^pressed  upon  him  for  payment. 
Suits  were  commenced,  and  a  large  number  of  his 
patients  trusteed,  which,  together  with  the  neglect 
which  his  business  had  suffered  while  he  was  em- 
ployed about  his  discovery,  materially  diminished 
the  extent  of  his  practice.  I  am  satisfied  that  Dr. 
Morton  then  made  every  effort,  which  could  rea- 
sonaUy  be  required  of  htm,  to  pay  his  debts,  but 
oouldnoi.   They  are  mostly  still  outstanding  against 


him ;  and,  with  his  present  impaired  state  of  healdi, 
the  proceeds  of  his  labors,  although  deioted  to  tUs 
purpose — as  heretofore,  I  believe,  &ithfully  don»— 
will  be  so  far  diminished  that  he  wUl  not  be  able  to 
meet  his  debts  for  a  long  time  to  come,  if  at  all ; 
while  he  is,  and  will  be,  continuallv  subject  to  an- 
noyances and  trouble  on  account  of'^thero.  •  •  • 
I  have  gone  somewhat  into  detail, that  you  maysee 
the  nature  of  Dr.  Morton's  embarrassmentJi.  They 
have  grown  out  of  his  efforts  in  a  cause  which  heu 
resu&d  in  a  great  public  good,  and  he  deserves  a 
better  fate  than  to  be  left  to  sink  under  them. — Yours 
truly,  Benj.  F.  Brooks. 

Mr.  BumeU's  Letter. 

Boston,  Jan.  8,  1848. 
N.  I.  BowDiTCH,  Esq. :  Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to 
your  request  to  communicate  such  knowledge  as  I 
may  have  respecting  the  presentpecuniary  and  per- 
sonal condition  of  Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Morton,  I  would 
state,  that  mv  acquaintance  with  htm  commenced 
in  1843,  and  has  continued,  by  almost  daO^  business 
intercourse,  until  the  present  time.  By  his  own  in- 
dustry and  perseverance,  while  under  peculiar  and 
perplexing  difficulties,  he  increased  his  business 
largely  from  year  to  year,  until  about  the  close  of 
the  year  1846 ;  when,  owing  to  his  exertions  to 
introduce  and  extend  the  use  of  ether  as  an  ameo- 
thetic  agent,  his  regulsr  business  was  neglected, 
and,  of  course,  very  much  injured.  During  the 
whole  of  this  time,  i  have  had  considerable  knowl- 
edge of  his  pecuniary  a&irs,  and  am  satisfied  that 
he  has  been  a  loser  of  several  thousand  doDars,  di- 
rectly or  indirectljr,  in  consequence  of  his  labors 
devoted  to  this  object.  To  the  same  cause  (so  far 
as  it  may  be  proper  for  an  unprofessional  man  to 
express  an  opinion)  I  have  attributed  the  present 
suffering  condition  of  his  health.  In  all  my  busi- 
ness relations  with  Dr.  Morton,  I  have  never  had 
occasion  to  doubt  the  integrity  of  his  intentions.— 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Joseph  Burnbtt. 

Mr.  Dana's  Letter. 
90  Courtpstreet,  Jan.  14,  1848. 

My  Dear  Sir,— In  answer  to  your  further  in- 
quiries, 1  reply  that  you  are  right  in  supposing, 
that  my  situation,  as  legal  adviser  to  Dr.  Morton, 
has  enabled  me  to  know  the  state  of  his  pecuniary 
aff^rs.  He  is  now  very  much  embarrused,  and 
has  not  the  means  of  making  even  a  satisfactory 
compromise  with  his  creditors,  in  the  way  of  pres- 
ent payment ;  yet,  if  his  health  does  not  fail  him, 
he  hopes  to  be  able  to  pay  all  his  debts  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  years— provided,  of  course,  that  his 
creditors  will  give  him  time  and  opportunity.  I 
have  recently  made  an  examination  of  his  a^rs, 
in  order  to  furnish  a  statement  to  his  creditors,  and 
am  satisfied  that  his  present  indebtment  arises  out 
of  the  unavoidable  neglect  of  his  dental  business  for 
soma  smiths  af^  tli^  announcenent  of  the  ether 
discovery,  and  the  difficulty  of  reestablishing  it  is 
his  present  circumstances,  added  to  the  direct  po- 
cuniarv  losses  he  sustained  in  attempting  to  intro- 
duce the  use  of  the  ether  under  his  patent  right.  I 
have  read  the  letters  of  Mr.  Burnett  and  Mr.  Brooks, 
and  can  say  that  neariy  all  the  ftcts  stated  by  them 
ave  also  within  my  knowledge,  and  that  I  agree 
with  them  in  opinion  as  to  the  present  state  of  Dr. 
Morton's  health,  business,  and  peossiary  affairs, 
and  the  causes  which  have  proiduoed  ii« — ^Truly 
your  firiend  and  servant, 

Ricb'd  H.  Dana,  Jum. 

To  N.  I.  BowDiTOH,  Esq. 
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In  thii  conaectiofi  it  ib  proper  to  remove  a  iiii9> 
ooBoeptioD  as  to  Dr.  Morton's  management  of  his 
disoovery,  whidi  has  been  created  and  extended  by 
one  of  the  aflUavits  attached  to  Dr.  (Say's  pam- 
phlet. Dr.  N.  C.  Keep»  dentist,  on  the  28th 
November,  1846,  formed  a  partnership  with  Dr. 
Morton,  with  especial  leference  to  etherization. 
This  eontinned  bat  a  few  weeks,  and  was  dissolved 
with  the  end  of  the  year.  One  of  the  agreements, 
at  the  dissolution,  was,  that  Dr.  Keep  should  be 
at  liberty  to  use  the  etiier  and  apparatus  freely, 
without  objection  on  account  of  Dr.  M.'s  patent. 
In  the  May  following,  Dr.  Keep  furnishes  an  affi- 
davit which  is  published  in  Dr.  Gay's  pamphlet. 
This  affidavit  has  no  bearing  upon  the  question  at 
issue,  but  only  expresses  Dr.  Keep's  opinion,  from 
what  he  saw  of  Dr.  Morton's  practice  while  he  was 
with  him,  between  the  38th  Nov.  and  Ae  31st 
Dec.,  that  he  was  "  not  at  att  acquainted  with  the 
nature,  propertieB,  and  sole  and  proper  application 
of  the  vapor  of  ether ;"  that  **  it  was  his  practice, 
daring  that  time,  to  administer  the  ether  without 
any  adequate  provision  foft  the  admission  of  atmos- 
pheric air;"  that  *' aU  of  Am  apparatus  for  the  in- 
halation of  ether  was  so  constructed,  that  it  was  a 
matter,  in  my  opinion,  of  absolute  uncertainty, 
whether  the  patient  could  receive  sufficient  atittos- 
pheric  air  to  prevent  aspfajoda."  "  Dr.  Morton 
appeared  to  be  in  no  sense  aware  of  the  importance 
oTadmitting  atmospheric  air.'^ 

The  specification  for  (he  patent,  signed  by  Dr. 
Morton,  more  than  a  month  before  Dr.  Keep  came 
to  him,  has  this  clause:  ''Let  there  be  a  hole 
made  through  the  side  of  the  vessel,  for  the  admis- 
sion of  atmospheric  air,  (which  hole  may  or  may 
mat  be  provided  with  a  valte  opening  downward,) 
80  as  to  allow  air  to  pass  into  the  vessel,  a  valve 
on  the  outside  of  the  neck,  opening  upwards,  and 
another  vahe  in  the  neck  and  between  that  last 
mentioned  and  the  body  of  the  vessel  or  flask, 
wfaidi  latter  valve  should  open  towards  the  mouth 
of  the  neck  or  bottle,"  with  other  particulars,  on 
this  head.  By  referring  to  Mr.  Wightman's  afll- 
davit,  the  reader  will  see  that  the  first  apparatus, 
nade  eariy  in  October,  had  special  provision  for 
Emitting  atmospheric  air.  We  are  authorized  by 
Dr.  Gould  to  say,  that  the  apparatus  contrived  by 
himself  and  Dr.  Morton,  the  night  before  the  first 
operation  at  the  hospital,  had  provision  for  the  ad- 
mission of  atmofl^yherie  air,  which  Dr.  Goald  ^inks 
amply  sufficient.  This  apparatus  was  used  at  all 
the  suoeeesful  test  experimeats  at  the  hospital,  alid 
by  the  surgeons,  in  private  houses,  for  the  first 
three  months  after  the  discovery.  The  fitst  instru- 
ment is  at  the  hospital  now,  where  it  can  be  seen 
by  aU  who  desire  to  know  what  iu  provisions  are. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  surgeons  and  physicians 
Iboad  no  fault  with  it,  and  have  never  compHdned 
of  any  of  Dr.  Morton's  experiments  or  his  appara- 
i«8,  or  intimated  that  he  did  not  appreciate  the  im- 
portanoe  of  admitting  atmospheric  air.  We  are 
sasured  by  Dr.  Hayward,  and  others,  that  no  ap- 
paratus which  has  been  contrived  since  differs  in 
pzinciple  from  that  which  Dr.  Mbvtoa  used  in  the 


first  experiments.  Dr.  Gould  assures  us  that  Dr. 
Keep*s  apparatus,  which  he  has  seen,  has  not  so 
ample  a  provisioa  for  admitting  air  as  those  orig- 
mally  used  by  Dr.  Morton.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that,  after  repeated  consultations  with 
Dr.  Gould,  Mr.  Wightman,  and  Mr.  Chamberlam, 
after  trying  these  vital  experiments  under  the  care- 
ful eye  of  the  first  surgeons  and  physicians  of  the 
city,  for  three  months ;  after  frequent  consultations 
with  them  as  to  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  and 
the  means  of  avoiding  them,  with  the  fear  of  as- 
phyxia held  up  before  them  by  doubters  and  oppo- 
nents— that,  after  passing  through  these  severe 
tests,  Dr.  Morton  should  be  found  in  December,  in 
the  condition  Dr.  Keep  would  have  us  believe, 
"  not  at  all  acquainted  with  the  nature,  properties, 
and  sitfe  and  proper  application  of  the  vapor  of 
ether,"  with  "  aU  his  apparatus  so  contrived"  as 
to  make  it  "  absolutely  uncertain"  whether  as- 
phyxia would  not  take  place ;  while  Dr.  Keep  would 
not  pretend  to  compare  his  own  knowledge  of 
cheinistry,  physiology,  pathology,  or  mechanism, 
with  th&t  of  the  gentlemen  with  whom  Dr.  Mor- 
ton had  been  consulting,  and  under  whose  eye  the 
vital  experiments  had  beeti  performed. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Dr.  Keep  does  not  say 
that  Dr.  Morton  had  no  provision,  and  no  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  admission  of  air,  but  no  adequate  pro- 
vision, no  sense  of  the  importance  of  it.  So  that, 
after  all,  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  opinion  and  of  degree. 
It  is  no  more  than  a  statement  of  opinion  by  one  den- 
tist, that  a  rival  dentist,  with  whom  he  had  had  a 
difficulty,  and  with  whom  he  was  in  direct  compe- 
tition in  administering  ether,  had  not,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  former,  such  an  apparatus,  and  such  knowl- 
edge and  prudence  as  he  ought  to  have,  for  the  safety 
and  satisfaction  of  patients.  Such  statements  are, 
no  doubt,  often  miuie  in  private,  between  rivals  in 
trade,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  profesmons,  but  the 
makers  of  them  seldom  have  the  bad  taste  to  publish 
them,  under  oath.  The  only  persons  who  have  found 
any  fault  with  Dr.  Morton's  skill,  care,  and  adequate 
apparatus,  are  Dr.  Keep,  under  the  ciroumstances 
above  named,  and  Dr.  Jackson,  who  had  never  ad- 
ministered the  ether  himself,  nor  proposed  any  dif- 
fbrent  method.  The  first  physicians  in  the  city  were 
willing  to  confide  the  lives  and  health  of  their  pa- 
tients and  dearest  friends,  and,  in  some  measure, 
their  own  reputations,  to  Dr.  Mohon  and  his  appa- 
ratus. . 

OSAPTER    til. 
DR«   BORACB  WBLLS'  CLAIM. 

On  extounation  of  Dr.  Wells'  pamphlM,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  following  propositions  are  derived 
horn  his  own  statement. 

1.  Dr.  WeUs  makes  no  cfadm  to  the  ether  dis- 
covery. Bjs  experiments  were  solely  with  nitroua 
oxide  gaa. 

3.  He  tried  no  surgical  operation  with  nitrous 
oxide,  nor  knew  of  any  havmg  been  tried,  nor  ad- 
vised the  trying  of  aUy. 

8.  He  abandoned  his  experiments,  in  Deoembetf 
1844,  and  tried  none  alterWaids.        _,  ^ 
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Dr.  Wells  being  a  mechanical  dentist,  had  great 
motive  for  alleviating  pain,  or  producing  greater  or 
less  insensibility  to  it  under  dental  operations.  He 
experimented  upon  the  idea  thrown  out  on  the  high 
authority  of  Davy,  and  with  the  precise  substance, 
nitrous  oxide,  recommended  by  Davy.  This  was 
in  the  autumn  of  1844.  On  examining  the  affidar 
vits  attached  to  his  pamphlets,  the  reader  will  see 
that  his  experiments  were  all  at  about  the  same 
time.  Not  one  is  later  than  his  visit  to  Boston 
in  Dec.,  1844.  Indeed,  he  admits  that  afler  his 
discouragement  at  Boston,  he  abandoned  his  ex- 
periments. 

The  evidence  he  produces  of  his  having  brought 
this  subject  before  the  Medical  College  at  Boston, 
in  1844,  and  tried  an  unsuccessful  experiment  there, 
is  superfluous.  This  has  been  admitted  from  the 
first ;  is  distinctly  stated  in  Dr.  Morton's  Memoir 
to  the  French  Academy,  and  admitted  in  Dr.  Jack- 
son's pamphlet. 

In  Dr.  Marcy*s  affidavit,  after  stating  an  experi- 
ment with  nitrous  oxide,  there  occurs  this  sentence : 
*'  I  also  take  this  occasion  to  assert,  from  my  pos- 
itive knowledge,  that  the  ether  vapor  was  admin- 
istered very  soon  afler  (and  prior  to  1845)  for  the 
performance  of  a  surgical  operation."  He  does 
not  say  whether  the  experiment  was  successful  or 
not,  what  the  surgical  operation  was,  by  whom  or 
on  whom  performed ;  nor  does  he  say  that  the  ether 
vapor  was  administered  by  Dr  WeUs,  or  with  his 
knowledge.  Dr.  Wells,  in  his  pamphlet,  keeps 
up  the  enigma.  Af\er  speaking  minutely  of  his 
nitrous  oxide  experiments,  he  says,  "  Let  it  be 
observed,  however,  that  at  this  time,  (November, 
1844,)  while  we  had  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion, a  surgical  operation  was  performed  at  Dr. 
Marcy's  office,  under  the  influence  of  sulphuric 
ether,  as  is  proved  by  affidavit.  The  doctor  then 
advised  me,  by  all  means,  to  continue  the  use  of 
nitrous  oxide  gas."  This  advice  of  Dr.  Marcy  to 
try  no  more  experiments  with  ether,  the  fact  that 
Dr.  Wells  followed  the  advice  ;  and  that  neither 
of  them  say  that  the  experiment  was  successful, 
nor  give  either  the  statement  or  the  name  of  the 
patient,  nor  of  the  operator,  nor  the  nature  of  the 
operation,  are  su^cient  to  show  that  the  experi- 
ment was  unsuccessful.  Dr.  Wells  does  not  even 
claim  it  as  his  own  experiment.  We  have  also 
the  authority  of  Dr.  George  Hayward,  for  saying 
that  Dr.  Wells,  afler  his  return  from  Europe,  in 
1847,  in  answer  to  a  diroot  question  from  him, 
admitted  that  he  had  never  tried  a  successful  ex- 
periment with  ether.  Indeed,  in  his  pamphlet,  he 
makes  no  claim  on  the  ground  of  any  experiments 
with  ether,  nor  of  any,  even  with  nitrous  oxide, 
where  there  was  a  surgical  operation .  He  confines 
both  his  evidence  and  his  allegations  to  a  few  cases 
of  extracting  teeth,  under  the  eflfect  of  nitrous 
oxide  gas,  in  October  and  November  of  1844, 
abandoned  in  Dec.,  1844,  and  never  resumed. 

There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  these 

experiments  were  abandoned  because  of  their  un*- 

\      satisfactory  result.    A  man's  contemporaneous  acts 

are  better  evidence  of  his  mind  at  a  given  time, 


than  his  subsequent  declarations.  Dr.  Wells  never 
brought  his  experiments  to  the  test  of  a  snigical 
operation,  however  slight ;  and  abandoned  the  use 
of  the  inhalation,  even  in  pulling  teeth.  It  is  also 
a  striking  fact,  that  no  dentist,  physician  or  sur- 
geon of  Hartford,  took  up  the  practice  of  bhalfr- 
tion  when  Dr.  Wells  abandoned  it.  This  must  have 
been  either  because  his  experiments  were  not  known, 
or  because  their  unsatisfactory  result  was  known, 
either  of  which  aflfords  strong  presumption  that  he 
considered  himself  as  having  failed.  Dr.  Morton, 
in  his  Memoir,  says  that  being  in  Hartford  in  July, 
1845,  he  called  on  Dr.  Wells,  and  in  the  coarse 
of  conversation,  alluded  to  the  subject  of  the  inha- 
lation of  the  gas,  and  Dr.  Wells  '*  gave  me  to 
understand  that  he  had  abandoned  the  experiment^ 
thinking  it  could  have  no  practical  value."  This, 
to  be  sure,  is  only  the  statement  of  a  party  ;  bat 
it  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the  facts. 

Another  statement  of  Dr.  Wells'  seems  to  us  to 
furnish  very  strong  evidence  of  his  entire  want  of  con- 
fidence in  the  result  of  his  experiments.  Speaking 
of  his  experiment  at  Boston,  he  says :  "  I  was  invited 
to  extract  a  tooth  from  a  patient  in  presence  of  the 
medical  class,  which  operation  was  performed,  but 
not  with  entire  success,  as  the  gas  bag  was  removed 
too  soon."  *'  The  excitement  of  this  adventure 
immediately  brought  on  an  illness,"  &c.  Now, 
can  it  be  believed  that  Dr.  Wells,  if  the  results  ni 
his  experiments  had  been  at  all  satisfactory,  would 
have  submitted  to  the  ridicule  of  a  public  feilure  in 
Boston,  and  abandoned  the  experiment  forever  after, 
because  he  himself  removed  the  gas  bag  too  soon, 
in  one  instance.  Adnutting  his  statement  to  be 
true,  it  proves  how  little  it  required  to  satisfy  him 
that  the  nitrous  oxide  could  be  made  of  very  IhtJe 
practical  value,  even  in  dentistry. 

His  pamphlet  also  shows  us  another  &ct,  vim. ,  how 
little  we  can  rely  on  a  few  statements  of  insensibil- 
ity to  pain  under  slight  operations,  especially  whea 
these  statements  are  selected  "from  a  great  number, 
and  we  are  not  told  of  the  unsuccessful  attempts. 
The  experiment,  considered  by  aU  and  treated  by 
Dr.  Wells«  at  the  time,  as  a  failure,  he  yet  speaks 
of  only  in  his  pamphlet,  as  attended  **  not  with  em- 
tire  success. ' '  One  of  his  witnesses,  Mr.  Daniel  T. 
Curtis,  speaks  of  it  in  this  wise.  ''  The  gas  was 
administered,  and  the  tooth  extracted  under  Us  m- 
fluencef  by  the  said  Wells,  in  presence  of  myself 
and  many  others.  I  am  not  able  to  say  whether  the 
patient  experienced  pain  or  not.  There  was  ctrtmnb/ 
no  manifestation  of  it^  yet  some  present  ex]»eesed 
themselves  in  the  belief  that  it  was  an  imposition." 
We  have  no  doubt  that,  under  some  circumstances, 
this  would  have  passed  for  a  successful  experiment. 
The  experiencing  pain  in  these  cases  is  so  much 
matter  of  degree,  of  opinion,  of  imagination,  and 
statements  as  to  it  are  so  afilected  by  choice  of 
phraseology,  that  we  must  be  on  our  guard.  Dr. 
Jackson's  remark  is  true  on  this  point,  that  the  ex- 
traction of  a  tooth  is  not  alone  a  satisfactory  test. 
And  Mr.  Warren  says  the  Hon.  JVmes  Dixon  told 
him  that,  about  two  years  before,  applying  to  Dr. 
Wells  to  admimater  this  gas  to  him  in  a  oaw  o£ 
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seTeie  tooth-ache,  Dr.  Wells  said,  that  having  met 
with  oply  partial  success,  he  had  abandoned  the 
use  of  the  gas,  and  advised  Mr.  Dixon  not  to 
take  it. 

But  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Wells  after  the  diBoovery 
by  Dr.  Morton  was  announced,  is  sufficient  to  set 
at  rest  his  claims  to  priority.  Dr.  Morton  imme- 
diately wrote  to  him,  and  invited  him  to  come  to 
Boston  to  see  the  experiments  and  to  aid  him  in 
bringing  the  ether  into  use.  To  this  Dr.  Wells 
replied  by  the  following  letter  : 

Hartford,  (Conn.,)  Oct.  20,  1840. 
Dr.  Morton  : 
Dear  Sir,— Tour  letter,  dated  yesterday,  is  jnst 
received,  and  I  hasten  to  answer  it,  for  fear  you  will 
adopt  a  method,  in  disposing  of  your  rights,  which 
will  defeat  your  object.  Before  you  make  any  ar- 
rangemenu  whatever,  I  wish  to  see  you.  I  think 
I  will  be  in  Boston  the  first  of  next  week— probably 
Monday  night.  If  the  operation  of  administering 
the  gas  is  not  attended  with  too  much  trouble,  and 
will  produce  the  effect  you  state,  it  will,  undoubt- 
edly, be  a  fortune  to  you,  provided  it  is  rightly  man- 
aged. 

Tours,  in  haste,  H.  Wku^s. 

TUs  letter  was  published  in  Mr.  Warren's  pam- 
phlet in  April,  1847,  as  soon  as  possible  after  Dr. 
Wells*  action  in  France  became  known  here.  Dr. 
Wells  has  attempted  no  explanation  of  it.  The 
letter  is  in  Dr.  Morton's  bound  volumes  of  letters, 
and  at  present  in  the  possession  of  the  editor. 

About  the  time  named  in  the  letter,  viz.,  during 
the  last  week  in  October,  Dr.  WeUs  came  to  Bos- 
ton and  saw  several  experiments  at  Dr.  Morton's 
office,  and  knew  that  two  experimento,  pronounced 
successful,  had  been  tried  at  the  hospital. 

In  answer  to  a  letter  from  the  editor,  R.  H. 
Eddy,  Esq.,  has  farmshed  the  following  statement : 

Boston,  Feb.  17th,  1847. 
R.  H.  Dana,  Esq. : 
Dear  Sir— In  reply  to  your  note  of  this  morn- 
ing, I  have  to  state  that  about  the  time  I  was  en- 
gaged in  preparing  the  papers  for  the  procural  of 
the  patent,  in  the  United  States,  on  the  discovery 
of  Dr.  Morton,  for  preventing  pain  in  surgic^ 
operations,  by  the  inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  sul- 
pburio  ether,  I  was  requested  by  Dr.  Morton  to  call 
at  his  office  to  have  an  interview  with  the  late  Dr. 
Horace  Wells,  who  was  then  on  a  visit  to  this  city, 
and  who  Dr.  Morton  thought  might  be  able  to  ren- 
der -him  valuable  advice  and  assistance  in  regard  to 
the  mode  of  disposing  of  privileges  to  use  the  dis- 
covery. Accordingly  I  had  an  mterview  with  Dr. 
Wells.  During  such  meeting  we  conversed  freely 
on  the  discovery  and  in  relation  to  the  experiments 
Dr.  Wells  had  been  witoess  to  in  the  office  of  Dr. 
Morton.  The  details  of  our  conversation  I  do  not 
recollect  sufficiently  to  attempt  to  relate  them,  but 
the  whole  of  it,  and  the  manner  of  Dr.  Wells  at 
the  time,  led  me,  in  no  respect,  to  any  suspicion 
that  he  (Dr.  WeUs)  had  ever  before  been  aware  of 
the  then  discovered  effect  of  ether  in  annulling  pain 
during  a  surgical  operation.  Dr.  WeUs  doubted 
the  ability  of  Dr.  Morton  to  procure  a  patent,  not 
on  the  ground  that  he  (Dr.  Morton)  was  not  the 
first  and  original  discoverer,  but  that  he  (Dr. 
Wells)  believed  the  discovery  was  not  a  legal  sub- 
ject for  a  patent.    He  advised  him',  however,  to 


make  applicatioD  for  ono,  and  to  dbpose  of  as  many 
licenses  as  he  could  while  such  application  might 
be  pending ;  in  fact,  to  make  as  much  money  out 
of  the  diwovery  as  he  could  whUe  the  excitement 
in  regard  to  it  might  last.  I  must  confess,  that 
when,  some  time  afterwards,  I  heard  of  the  preten- 
sions of  Dr.  Wells  to  be  considered  the  discoverer 
of  the  aforementioned  effect  of  ether,  I  was  struck 
with  great  surprise,  for  bis  whole  conversation  with 
me,  at  the  time  of  our  interview,  led  me  to  the  belief 
that  he  fully  and'  entirely  recognized  the  discovery 
to  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Morton,  or  at  least,  partly 
by  him  and  pertly  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson,  as  I  then 
supposed.  Respectfully  yours, 

R.  H.  Eddy. 

During  the  few  days  Dr.  Wells  was  in  Boston, 
the  experimente  at  Dr.  Morton's  office  were  not  so 
successfnl  as  usual»  owing,  as  Dr.  M.  says,  to  the 
difficulty  in  procuring  the  best  of  ether  in  sufficient 
qnantities  for  the  suddenly  increased  demand.  Dr. 
Wells  was  not  satisfied  with  the  experiments,  and 
advised  Dr.  Morton  to  abandon  them,  telling  him 
that  their  operation  would  be  uncertam,  limited, 
attended  with  danger,  and  of  no  sufficient  practical 
utOity  to  justify  the  risk  and  expense.  He  at- 
tended no  surgical  operation,  and  returned  to  Hart- 
ford satisfied,  undoubtedly,  that  Dr.  M.'s  exper- 
iments would  end  either  in  some  catastrophe,  or, 
like  lus  own,  be  abandoned  as  not  capable  of  being 
made  of  any  practical  value.  This  acconnts  for  his 
entire  silence  for  two  months  afler  the  discovery  was 
blazed  abroad,  and  after  he  had  witnessed  its  oper- 
ation. We  regret  to  see  that,  in  his  pamphlet,  he 
passes  over  this  correspondence  and  his  visit  to 
Boston,  in  entire  silence. 

Nothing  whatever  was  heard  •from  Dr.  Wells, 
though  he  was  in  the  country  all  the  time,  unlil  the 
success  of  this  discovery  was  proved  beyond  a 
doubt,  great  names  had  become  responsible  for  it, 
and  a  petition  had  been  presented  to  congress  for 
a  grant,  in  lieu  of  the  patent.  Then,  for  the  first 
time.  Dr.  Wells  makes  an  assertion  of  his  claim, 
by  an  informal  remonstrance  laid  before  the  com- 
mittee of  congress,  by  the  member  from  the  dis- 
trict of  Hartford,  the  Hon.  James  Dixon,  in  which 
he  claims  priority  of  discovery,  in  1844.  But  Dr. 
Wells  furnished  no  evidence  to  the  committee,  and 
went  to  Europe.  His  visit  to  Europe  had  no 
connection  with  this  discovery,  and  certainly  it  is 
a  singular  thing,  that  we  see  the  professed  maker 
of  the  greatest  discovery  of  the  age,  allowing  it  to 
remain  neglected  for  two  years,  leaving  all  the 
credit  of  it  to  another  for  several  months,  and  then 
sailing  for  Europe  upon  a  speculation  in  the  pur- 
chase and  resale  of  pictures. 

On  Dr.  Wells'  arrival  in  Europe,  or  soon  after- 
wards, he  finds  the  ether  discovery  received  with 
univexBal  applause.  He  states  to  Dr.  Brewster  of 
Paris,  the  distinguished  American  dentist,  that  he 
had  suggested  the  idea  of  producing  insensibility 
by  inhalation  to  Dr.  Morton  two  years  before,  and 
had  experimented  in  that  direction  witn  success. 
Dr.  Brewster,  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Morton,  of  2l8t 
March,  1847,  says  it  was  some  time  before  he 
could  prevail  upon  Dr.  Wells  to  present  his  daimt. 
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aa  the  discoTerer,  to  the  scientific  societies  of  Paris. 
This,  Dr.  Brewster  naturaJJy  attributed  to  his  mod- 
esty. Knowing  the  fall  history,  now,  we  see  m 
it  only  a  proper  appreciation  of  his  own  merits. 
He  had  not  made  the  discovery  that  inhalation 
would  produce  that  degree  of  insensibility  that 
would  render  the  otherwise  most  painful  operations 
painless.  He  had  only  experimented  in  that  direc- 
tion, upon  the  hint  of  Davy ;  and  abandoned  his 
experiments,  without  a  single  test  operation  in  sur- 
gery, as  uncertain,  hazardous,  and  of  Uttle  practical 
value ;  leaving  it  entirely  uncertain  vdiat  the 
effect  would  be  in  a  protracted  and  severe  operar 
tion.  He  had  started  out  as  a  pioneer  in  this 
cause,  and  after  following  an  imperfect  trail  another 
had  pointed  out  to  him,  he  returns  disheartened, 
and  gives  up  the  pursuit  to  others.  He  fixes  his 
beacon  where  he  had  failed,  and  Dr.  Morton  avoids 
it  and  passes  on  to  the  great  discovery.  Dr.  Jack- 
son is  the  bystander,  who  says  to  the  adventui^ 
er— I  looked  down  the  path  you  are  going  some 
years  ago,  with  my  glass ;  it  seems  to  lead  in  the 
direction  of  the  place  you  wish  to  find ;  but  wheth- 
er there  be  any  such  place,  whether  it  be  worth 
finding,  and  whether  this  path  will  lead  to  it,  or 
end  in  a  bog  afler  all,  I  cannot  tell ;  you  must  try 
fox  yourself;  and  remember,  if  you  find  you  axe 
mistaken,  don*t  bring  my  name  in  with  it. 


OjNCtUStON. 

We  ask  the  reader,  after  he  shall  have  been 
through  the  preceding  chapters,  whether  the  fol- 
lowing summary  is  not  a  fair  statement  of  the 
whole  matter ! 

The  idea  that  inhalation  might  produce  a  degree 
of  imensUnlity  mare  or  less  valuable  in  surgical 
cases,  was  thrown  out  years  ago  on  well-known 
and  high  authority.  It  was  known  that  the 
inhalation  of  ether  would  produce  a  certain  degree 
of  insensibility.  This  discovery  consists  in  the 
demonstration  of  the  fact,  by  actual  experiment, 
that  inhalation  would  safely  produce  such  a  state 
of  insensibility  that  the  severest  surgical  operations 
could  be  performed  without  pain. 

Dr.  Wells,  receiving  the  general  idea,  publicly 
experimented  in  that  direction,  with  nitrous  oxide 
gas,  b\it  tried  no  satisfactory  test  experiment,  did 
not  try  ether,  and  abandoned  his  experiments  in 
the  belief  that  nothing  safb,  certain,  and  of  much 
practical  value,  could  be  got  from  them. 

Dr.  Jackson,  receiving  the  same  general  idea, 
from  the  same  high  authority,  may  have  thought, 
also,  that  ether  could  be  tried,  as  well  as  nitrous 
oxide  gas;  but  made  no  experiment,  and  dis- 
covered nothing. 

Dr.  Morton  received  the  same  general  idea, 
knew  that  the  attempt  with  nitrous  oxide  had 
foiled,  acquainted  himself,  independently  of  Dr. 
Jackson,  with  the  known  etkeia  of  sulphuric  ether, 
experimented  with  that,  had  sufilcient  motive, 
courage  and  energy  to  persevere,  and  demonstrated 
the  fact. 

Dr.   Morton  did  not  know  beforehand,   (as, 


indeed,  he  does  not  pretend,)  and  no  one  could 
have  known  beforehand,  the  whole  extent  and 
degree  of  the  e^ct  thatwaa  discovered.  He 
believed  that  something  important  and  valuable 
could  be  obtained ;  he  was  determmed  to  discover 
all  that  could  be  discovered,  and  succeeded  in 
demonstrating  all  that  he  hoped  and  even  more 
than  he  imagined. 


REPORT    OP    THE    TRUSTIES    &P   THE    MASSACHU- 
SETTS  GENERAL   HOSPITAL. 

The  officers  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital for  the  year  1847,  were  the  following  gen- 
Uemen: — 

William  AppLeton,  Esq.,  President, 
Theodore  Lyman,  Esq.,  Vice  President, 
Henry  Andrews,  Esq.,  TVeasurer, 
Marcus  Morton,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

Charles  Amory,  Nathaniel  I.  Bowditch,  Robert 
Hooper,  Francis  C.  Lowell,  Henry  B.  Rogers, 
J.  Wiley  Edmands,  William  T.  Andrews,  Gewge 
M.  Dexter,  Thomas  Lamb,  John  A.  LoweD, 
J.  Thomas  Stevenson,  and  Edward  Wigglesworth, 
Esquires,  TVustees. 

Drs.  James  Jackson,  John  JefiHes,  George  C. 
Shattuck,  and  Edward  Reynolds,  Board  of  Qm- 
suUatioh. 

Drs.  Jacob  Bigelow,  Enoch  Hale,  J.  B.  S. 
Jackson,  Henry  I.  Bowditch,  John  D.  Fisher,  and 
Oliver  W.  Holmes,  Visiting  Physicians. 

Drs.  John  C.  Warren,  George  Hayward,  S. 
D.  Townsend,  Henry  J.  Bigelow,  Samuel  Park- 
man,  J.  Mason  Warren,  Visiting  Surgeons. 

The  annual  report  for  the  year  was  drawn  up 
by  a  committee  consisting  of  N.  I.  Bowditch  and 
J.  W.  Edmands,  Esquires,  and  adopted  by  the 
trustees,  unanimously.  This  unanimity  was  actual 
as  well  as  legal,  each  trustee  being  consulted, 
whether  present  at  the  meeting  or  not.  As  the 
report  of  the  trustees,  it  was  then  accepted  by  the 
corporation,  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

We  extract  so  much  of  the  report  as  relates  to 
the  ether  discovery. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  committee  had 
several  personal  interviews  with  Dr.  Jackson,  Dr. 
Gay  and  Dr.  Morton,  consulted  all  persons  most 
conversant  with  the  subject,  and  exaniined  all  the 
published  documents,  and  numerous  witnesses. 

The  past  year  has  tested  the  unspeakable  impor- 
tance of  the  recent  discovery  of  the  properties  of 
Sulphuric  Ether;  no  less  than  139  operations,* 
many  of  them  of  much  severity,  having  been  al- 
ready performed  with  entire  success  on  patients 
who  had  been  rendered  insensible  through  its  be- 
nign mfluenoe.    By  overcoming  all  muscular  and 

*  Dr.  Ralph  C  Jones,  one  of  the  boiiM  phytician*.  po- 
litely oopied  for  tbe  use  of  the  committee  a  list  of  all  these 
133  cases  (prepared  by  Dr  Dalton,  one  of  the  hoase  sw^ 
geons,  for  a  different  purpose.)  This  list  specifies  the 
,  the  nature  of  the  operaUon,  and  its 


of  each  patient, . 

result.  At  the  end  is  a  tabular  summary ;  showing  thaL 
of  the  patieDts  thus  operated  upoo,  there  were  discharged 
well.  79 ;  raubh  relieved,  16 ;  relieved,  6 ;  not  relieved,  7 ; 
dead,  8 ;  oooertain,  2 ;— the  nomber  remaming  oader  treat- 
ment being  20. 
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nenroas  Tesistsnoe,  it  has  extended  the  domab  of 
sorgerj  ;  makin^f  operations  possible  which  could 
not  hare  been  perforaied,  and  which  would  not  have 
been  attempted,  without  iu  aid ;  and,  b^  the  re- 
moval of  the  fear  of  nain,  it  has  greatly  increased 
the  actual  number  of  operations.  It  has  already 
become  an  established  remedy  throughout  all  the 
chief  cities  of  Europe,  and  iu  benefits  have  reached 
even  the  distant  natives  of  Singapore  and  of  Canton. 

With  just  pride,  therefore,  the  trustees  would 
now  record  the  fact,  that  witbin  the  walls  of  this 
building  were  witnessed  the  first  painless  capital 
operations  that  were  ever  perfonned.  The  world 
at  large,  indeed,  is  in  no  small  degree  indebted  to 
the  medical  and  surgical  officers  of  this  institution. 
But  finr  their  immediate  appreciation  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  discovery,  and  their  considerate,  out, 
at  the  same  time,  lealous  and  prompt  cooperation 
with  Dr.  Morton,  in  availing  themselves  of  its  use, 
its  application  might  have  been  restricted  to  the 
comparatively  unimportant  operauons  of  the  dentist. 
Who  can  say  what  might  have  been  the  result,  had 
his  overtures  been  received  with  excessive  caution  1 
An  answer  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  ^t,  that 
it  is  only  within  a  few  weeks,  ifai  all,  that  the  use 
of  sulphuric  ether  has  been  introduced  into  our  sis- 
ter institution  in  Pennsylvania.  This  appears  by 
'*  the  Annual  Report  on  Surgery  read  be%>re  the 
College  of  Physicians,  Nov.  3,  1847,  by  Isaac  Par- 
ish, M.  D.,"  where  it  is  said  :— <Mf  ike  Pennsyha- 
nia  Hospital  in  this  dty,  it  has  not  been  tried  at  all; 
being  considered  by  the  judicious  surgeons  of  that 
institution  as  a  remedy  of  doubtful  safety,  or,  at 
least,  as  not  sufficiently  established  to  warrant  them 
in  its  employment."  And  yet,  in  the  same  report, 
we  find  the  tbllowing  sentence  : — **  But,  when  we 
extend  our  vision  to  foreign  countries,  and  call  to 
mind  that  during  the  past  nine  months  it  has  been 
adopted  in  roost  of  the  large  hospitals  of  Great  Brit- 
ain— in  the  vast  hospitals  of  Paris,  and,  for  the  last 
six  months,  in  the  numerous  institutions  of  like 
character  in  Germany,  including  the  immense  hos- 
pitals at  Vienna  and  Serlin,  we  can  form  some  idea 
of  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  carried,  and  of 
the  firm  hold  which  this  great  American  discovery 
has  taken  of  the  mind  of  the  scientific  world.'* 

The  first  operators  who  applied  it  were  Drs.  John 
C.  Warren,  and  George  Hay  ward,  surgeons  of  this 
hospital.  The  enthusiasm  of  one  of  their  col- 
leagues,* who  had  been  especially  earnest  in  urging 
the  performance  of  these  operations,  led  him  to  be- 
come the  first  champion  of  ether  in  this  oountrr, 
b}r  a  publication  of  much  merit ;  and  also  to  trans- 
mit the  earliest  account  of  the  discovery  to  England, 
where  it  was  at  once  hailed  with  rapturous  exulta- 
tion. And  another,!  a  favorite  alike  of  science  and 
the  muses,  has  thus  vividly  described  its  benefioent 
efiects : — *^  The  knife  is  searching  for  disease— the 
pulleys  are  dragpring  back  dislocated  limbs— nature 
herself  is  working  out  the  primal  curse,  which 
doomed  the  tenderest  of  her  creatures  to  the  sharp- 
est of  her  trials ;  but  the  fierce  extremity  of  sufi^- 
ing  has  been  steeped  in  the  waters  of  forgetfulness, 
aiM  the  deepest  turrow  in  the  knotted  Ifrow  of  ag- 
ony has  been  smoothed  forever."  Even  the*  grave 
and  diBpassionate  Dr.  Warren  himself  (m  a  yet 

^Dr.  Henry  J.  Bigelow,  who,  on  November  0, 1846. 
read  a  paper  befiare  the  Boston  Society  iiorMedioai 
IroproTement,  suffgesting  most  of  the  important  uses 
(obstetric  excepted)  to  which  ether  has  since  been  suc- 
cessfully applied. 

t  Dr.  Ohver  W.  Holmes.  See  his  "  Introdoctorv  Lec- 
tare,  delivered  before  the  Medical  Class  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Nov.  3, 1847." 
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ui^published  work,  which  he  kindly  communicated 
to  the  committee,  and  which  embodies  the  matured 
resulu  of  his  own  experience  upon  this  subject) 
indulges  in  equally  graphic  language: — "Who 
could  have  imagined,  that  drawing  the  knife  over 
the  delicate  skin  of  the  face  might  produce  a  sensa- 
tion of  unmixed  delight! — that  the  turning  and 
twisting  of  instruments  in  the  most  sensitive  blad- 
der might  be  accompanied  by  a  beautiful  dream !"  * 

Professor  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  has  discovered 
tha^  a  new  acent  (chloroform  f )  possesses  the  same 
powers  as  sulphuric  ether,  ana,  as  he  thinks,  many 
and  great  advantages  over  it.  The  universal  law 
of  intellect  is  progress.  But,  though  others  may 
erect  the  superstructure,  the  comer-stone  of  the 
building  will  preserve  an  imperishable  record  of  its 
founder.  The  name  of  FuHon  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. Yet  how  vast  is  the  diflerence  between  the 
first  humble  steamboat  that  slowly  toiled  up  the 
Hudson,  and  those  majestic  structures  which  now 
defy  the  storms  of  the  Atlantic ! 

As  philanthropists,  we  may  well  rejoice  that  we 
have  had  any  agency,  however  slight,  in  conferring 
on  poor,  sufilering  humanity,  so  precious  a  gift. 
Unrestrained  and  free  as  Uod's  own  sunshine,  it 
has  gone  forth  to  cheer  and  gladden  the  earth.  It 
wOl  awaken  the  gratitude  of  the  present  and  of  all 
coming  generations:  The  student  who,  froof  dis- 
tant lands,  or  in  distant  affes,  may  visit  this  spot, 
will  view  it  with  increased  interest,  as  h6  remem- 
bers that  here  was  first  demonstrated  one  of  the 
most  glorious  truths  of  science. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  suggestion  of  the  board, 
who  regard  this  discovery  as  the  most  important 
event  which  has  occurred  in  the  history  of  this  in- 
stitution, the  committee  proceed  to  make  a  more 
extended  investigation,  in  respect  to  its  origin,  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  thought  necessary. 

A  recent  publication,  by  Dr.  Greorge  Haprward, 
entitled  '*  Some  account  of  the  first  use  of  Sulphu- 
ric Ether  by  Inhalation  in  Surffical  Practice,'*  gives 
a  clear  and  simple  history  of  this  discovery,  and  of 
all  its  attending  circumstances,  as  connected  with  the 
hospital.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  eadier  suo* 
cessive  steps  by  which  the  grand  result  was  at  last 
obtained.  These  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  re- 
capitulated in  the  British  and  Foreign  Review  of 
April  last.  It  is  there  stated,  that,  as  early  as  1779, 
"  we  find  many  experiments  on  men  and  animals  on 
the  insphation  of  different  kinds  of  airs." — "  Dr. 
Beddoes,  in  his  work  on  Factitious  Airs,  published 
at  Bristol  in  1795-6,"  *'  gives  several  communica- 
tions from  Dr.  Pearson  on  the  inhalation  of  ether," 
also  ''  a  letter  from  one  of  Dr.  Thornton's  patients, 
in  which  the  patient  himself  gives  an  account  of  the 
inhalation  of  ether,  by  Dr.  liiomton's  advice,  i^nd; 
its  effects  in  a  case  of  pectoral  catarrh.  He  says, 
'It  ^ve  almost  immediate  relief  both  to  the  op- 

rision  and  pain  in  the  chest.*  On  a  second  trial, 
says  he  inhaled  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  ether, 
which,  he  adds,  'gave  immediate  relief  as  before, 
and  I  very  soon  after  fell  asleep,  and  had  a  good 

*'*  Etherisation,  with  Surffical  Remarks,  by  John  C. 
Wiurieo,M.D«  Boston,  1848."  This  work,  noirpablisbed, 
is  ootmeoosly  dedicated  to  the  president  and  other  ofiiceiB 
of  this  corporation  by  name. 

t  In  a  communication  by  Dr.  Henry  J.  Biselow  to  the 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  dsted  Dec.  4, 184$, 
occurs  the  following  sentence,  which  is  interesting  as  cod- 
tainiog  a  distinct  anticipation  of  the  diedovery  of  some 
new  agent  .n— "  And  even  when  future  sdeoce  shall  have 
abridged  and  improved  the  present  method,  or  wJbttitutml 
another  for  t/,  it  wiU  not  aetract  in  the  slightest  degree 
from  the  merit  of  ihe  original  discoverers  of  a  great  and 
novel  principle." 
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night's  rest.' " — ^'^  Another  carious  case  is  given  hy 
Dr.  Thornton,  in  which  inhalation  was  prescribed 
for  the  re\ie(of  %  very  pamfulinjlanmuitory  affection 
of  the  mamma,  and  wit^  yery  beneficial  efiect." 
The  Reviewer  says,  '*  At  this  time,  and  subse- 
quently, Dr.  Thornton  was  in  the  common  habit 
of  administering  the  vapor  of  ether  to  his  patients." 
— **  In  all  these  trials,  no  one  had  distinctly  in  view 
the  removal  or  abolition  of  pain,  though  this  was 
attained,  indirectly,  in  Dr.  Thornton's  case.  But 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  who,  it  is  well  known,  first 
began  his  chemical  career  by  assisting  Dr.  Bed- 
does,"  **  seems  not  only  to  have  contemplated  such 
a  result  by  means  of  medicamentous  inhalation,  but 
to  have  actually  put  it  to  the  test  of  experiment  on 
himself  The  medium  of  his  exiwriment,  however, 
was  not  ether,  but  the  nitrous  oxide.  Sir  Humph- 
rey tells  us,  that  on  two  occasions  the  inhalation  of 
the  nitrous  oxide  removed  headache.  He  also  tried 
its  effect  in  removing  intense  physical  pain,  while 
he  was  cutting  a  wi^om-tooth."  *'  He  says :  '  As 
nitrous  oxide,  in  its  extensive  operation,  appears  ca- 
pable of  destroying  physical  pain,  it  may  probably  be 
used  with  advantage  durinr  surgical  operations  in 
which  no  great  effusion  of  wood  iSses  place, '  " — ^*  In 
the  article  *  Ether,'  in  the  Diet,  des  Sc.  Med.,  vol. 
xiii., published  in  1815,  we  find  the  author,  Nysten, 
speakmg  of  the  inhalation  of  ether  as  familiarly 
known,  and  as  employed  for  the  relief  of  some  pul- 
monary diseases,  and  also  for  mitigating  the  pain 
of  colic.** — To  an  eminent  medical  friend,  the  com- 
mittee are  indebted  for  the  fact,  that,  in  Pereira's 
Materia  Medica,  published  in  London  in  1839,  it  is 
expressly  stated  that  *'  the  vapor  of  ether  is  inhaled 
in  spasmodic  asthma,  chronic  catarrh,  and  dyspnoea, 
whooping  cough,  and  to  relieve  the  effects  caused  by 
the  acciaental  inhalation  of  chlorine  gas,**  Dr. 
Charles  T.  Jackson,  of  this  city,  ^as  we  learn  from 
a  pamphlet  published  in  1847,  under  his  own  sanc- 
tion and  authority,  entitled,  *'  Discovery  by  Charles 
T.  Jackson,  M.  D.,  of  the  applicability  of  Sulphuric 
Ether  in  Surgical  Operauons;  by  Martin  Gay, 
M.  D.,")  has  distinctly  admitted,  that  he  *'  was 
early  impressed  with  the  remarks  of  Davy*  con- 
corning  the  remedial  agency  of  easeous  matters,  "f 
As  a  learned  chemist,  ne  was  also  doubtless  famil- 
iar with  the  publication  last  referred  to.  Accord- 
ingly, two  or  three  years  afVer  its  appearance,  or 
in  the  winter  of  1841-9,  '*  he  inbajed  sulphuric 
ether,  to  obtain  relief  from  the  very  unpleasant  sen- 
sations caused  by  an  aoeidental  inhalation  of  chlorine 
gas."  In  other  words,  having  accidentally  inhaled 
chlorine  gas,  he  resorted  to  the  prescribed  remedy. 
'*  He  at  first  breathed  the  ether  without  pruducinff 
anconsciousness,  but  derived  from  it  some  relies 
Afterwards,  still  suffering  from  the  chlorine,  he 
continued  the  experiment  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
produce  complete  general  insensibility."  Subse- 
quently, under  precisely  the  same  circumstances, 
he  also  prescribed  it  to  one  of  his  students.  He 
had,  as  he  states,  on  one  previous  occasion,  also 
about  A.D.  1841,  inhaled  it  with  safety  to  the  ex- 
tent of  producing  **  a  peculiar  sleep  or  unconscious- 
ness."— ^**  Before  his  observations,  a  state  of  complete 
insensibility,  from  this  cause,  was  considered  by  the 
best  authorities  as  one  of  greater  or  less  danger; 
and  it  had  been  known  to  produce  fatal  results. 

*Dr.  Jackson,  in  a  letter  published  with  Dr.  Gay's 
pamphlet,  says,  "  My  interest  in  the  respiration  of  gases 
was  first  excited  by  Sir  H.  Davy's  experiments ;  and, 
since  I  became  acquainted  with  them,  the  subject  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  to  deserve  farther  investigation.** 

t  Daily  Advertiser  of  March  1, 1847. 
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Young  persons  had  breathed  this  vapor  to  the  eaimt 
of  proaudng  unconsciousness,  and  in  some  cases 
without  injury,** 

Dr.  Jackson,  then,  had  not  discovered  any  d«w 
power  or  property  of  ether.  //  was  known  that  it 
could  produce  insensibility;  and  that  that  insensibility, 
though  sometimes  fatal,  was  sometimes  unattended 
ufith  injury.  It  was  also  known  as  a  specific  against 
the  noxious  effects  of  chlorine  gas.  He  had  merely 
tested  these  known  propositions,  and  found  them 
true  in  his  own  person.  By  so  doing,  he  had 
formed,  as  he  states,  a  strong  opinion,  that  pore, 
rectified  sulphuric  ether  could  be  inhaled  with 
safety.  But  its  efficacy  for  the  prevention  of  pain 
he  had,  thus  far,  only  verified  by  actual  experiment 
in  the  case  specified  in  the  text  books,  viz.,  where 
chlorine  gas  had  been  previously  inhaled.  This 
experiment  is  stated  in  Dr.  Gay's  pamphlet  with 
great  particularity,  as  if  it  had  been  one  brfore 
unknown.  The  motives  which  led  to  it,  and  the 
phUosophical  inferences  deduced  by  Dr.  Jackson, 
are  set  forth  with  much  minuteness.  It  seems 
indeed  to  be  relied  on  as  the  very  foundation  of  Dr. 
Jackson's  claim,  as  the  discoverer  of  the  safety  and 
efficacy  of  sulphuric  ether.  It  still  obviouJy  re- 
mained to  be  proved,  that  it  oonld  be  safiely  and 
efl^tually  inhaled  for  the  prevention  of  pain  under 
other  circumstances.*  To  establish  this  point.  Dr. 
Jackson  never  attempted  an  experiment  on  man  or 
animal.  It  is  true  that  "  he  communicated  to  sev- 
eral personsf  (and,  among  others,  to  Mr.  Bemis,  an 
eminent  dentist,  in  1842)  his  observations  and  coih 
cluaions  respecting  the  prevention  of  pain  in  sor^'' 
cal  operations ;"  and,  in  February,  1840,  he  in- 
formed a  student  in  his  laboratory,  (Mr.  Joseph 
Pe^body,)  who  wished  to  have  two  teeth  extracted, 
"  that  insensibility  would  be  produced  by  the  inha- 
lation of  sulphuric  ether-vapor.  He  advised  him  to 
breathe  it,  and  to  submit  to  the  operation,  while  in 
the  sleep  induced  thereby."  But  what  efilect  did 
his  advice  have  on  Mr.  Peabody?  *'He  at  last 
gave  up  the  experiment,  because  his  father,  a  sci- 
entific man,  feared  irritation  of  the  lungs  might 
ensue — because  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject  were 
arrayed  against  the  opinion  of  Dr,  Jaduon,  and 
because  he  was  unwilling  to  incur  any  risk  for  so 
slight  an  operation."  And  such  was  really  the 
general  state  of  public  opinion,  among  men  of  sci- 
ence, down  to  that  time.^  The  discovery  was  yet  to 
be  made  by  one  who  was  willing  to  try  the  experiment, 
notwithstanding  the  best  auMorities  on  the  subject 
were  against  it. 

Further,  it  does  not  appear  that,  from  1841-^  to 
1846,  Dr.  Jackson  suggested  its  use,  except  for  the 
slighter  and  instantaneous  operations  of  the  dentist. 
Familiar,  as  he  confesses  himself  to  have  been, 
with  the  views  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  who  had  so  long 
before  suggested  the  use  of  the  nitrous  oxide  in 
operations  attended  with  little  effusion  of  blood,  it 
was  very  natural  that  Dr.  Jackson's  thoughts  should 
have  been  exclusively  turned  to  the  use  of  sulphuric 
ether  in  the  class  of  minor  operations,  whicn  had 
been  thus  specified  by  so  distinguished  a  phDoao- 
pher.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  clear  that  he  nad  not 
the  remotest  conception  of  its  universal  applicability 
and  importance.    Such,  indeed,  is  the  only  satis&o- 


*  Dr.  Gay  says  himself, "  It  still  remahied  to  be  i 
uhied,  whether  this  unconscioosness  was  so  perfect,  that, 
dnrinff  its  oontmoance,  no  pain  would  be  prodooed  by 
wounding  instruments."— Pamphlet,  p.  10. 

t  [But  see  ante,  p.  639,  as  to  the  nature  of  that  commu- 
nication.— Ed.J 

t  See  Mr.  MetcalTs  letter  to  the  committee,  p.  ft33. 
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tory  explanation  of  the  fact,  that,  daring  an  internal 
of  neariy  fiye  years,  he  never  oqce  te^ed  this  dis- 
covery, or  caused  it  to  be  tested,  by  a  single  expeiv 
iment.  Upon  this  point,  indeed,  the  advocate  of 
Dr.  Jackson  says,  '*  It  was  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  after  Jenner  first  heard  the  milk-maid 
express  her  belief  in  the  protective  influence  of 
cow-pox,  that  he  vaccinated  his  first  patient ;"  but, 
he  adds,  *'  during  which  period  he  was  rmtch  engaged 
in  the  investigation  of  the  subject,^*  But  el£er 
seems  to  have  received  only  a  casual  and  incidental 
attention  from  Dr.  Jackson.  To  make  the  cases  at 
all  parallel,  it  must  be  shown,  that  Jenner,  afier 
vaccinating  hb  first  patient,  waited  five  years  before 
vaccinating  another,  with  a  Hke  apparent  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  importance  of  his  discovery.  Indeed 
these  two  discoveries  are  of  so  totally  opposite  a 
character,  that  they  suggest  a  striking  contrast, 
instead  of  a  paraUel.  ui  the  one  case,  the  truth 
could  be  ascertained  only  by  repeated  experiments 
and  patient  investigation.  It  had  to  fight  its  way 
against  the  inveterate  prejudices  of  the  world.  In 
the  other  case,  it  is  fully  and  forever  demonstrated 
by  the  first  successful  capital  operation ;  and  it  is 
at  onoe  hailed,  as  it  were,  with  delight  by  all  man- 
kind. 

Within  this  period.  Dr.  Horace  Wells, 'of  Hart- 
ford, used  the  nitrous  oxide  while  engaged  in 
extracting  teeth.  His  claim,  as  a  discoverer  in  this 
matter,  must  yield  entirely  to  that  of  Sir  H.  Davj, 
who,  after  actual  experiments,  had,  as  it  were,  dis- 
tinctly suggested  the  use  of  this  very  agent  for  this 
object  so  many  years  before.  There  are,  doubtless, 
reasons,  founded  in  the  nature  of  this  agent,  which 
have  prevented  these  suggestions  of  Davy,  in  regard 
to  it,  from  having  been  long  since  realized.  And, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  result  of  Dr.  Wells' 
experiments  elsewhere,  it  is  certain  that  his  public 
performance  of  them  in  Boston  in  1844  was  an 
entire  failure.  It  is  also  stated  by  Dr.  Wells,  that, 
as  early  as  November,  1844,  **  a  sumcal  operation 
was  performed  at  Dr.  Marcy's  office  under  the 
influence  of  sulphuric  ether;**  and  he  adds,  **The 
doctor  then  advised  me  by  all  means  to  continue  the 
ose  of  the  nitrous  oxide. ^'  And  it  seems  that  the 
result  of  this  one  experiment  was  such,  that,  pursu- 
ant to  this  advice,  he  abandoned  the  idea  of  the 
farther  use  of  ether.  His  claim,  therefore,  to  the 
discovery  in  question,  appears  in  this  view  also  to  be 
equally  unfounded.  We  cannot  but  believe,  that  it 
has  been  without  due  consideration  that  his  claim 
has  received  the  official  sanction  of  his  native  state 
of  Connecticut.*  Indeed,  a  published  letter  from 
Dr.  Wells  to  Dr.  Morton  seems  necessarily  to 
exclude  the  idea  that  he  himself  claimed  to  have 
made  any  such  prior  discovery.f  All  must,  how- 
ever, accord  to  him  the  honor  of  having  been  an 
earnest  and  persevering  seeker  after  truth  in  this 
very  path  of  inquiry.  And  his  labors  and  experi- 
ments may,  we  think,  fairly  be  considered  as  having 
had  some  indirect  influence,  though  not  themselves 
attended  with  direct  success.^ 

Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Morton,  of  this  city,  must  now  be 
mentioned.  He  had  been  a  student  of  Dr.  Jack- 
son's, and  formerly  a  partner  of  Dr.  Wells.  He, 
therefore,  occasionally  avaUed  himself  of  the  advice 
of  the  former ;  and  he  was  aware  of,  and  (upon  the 

*  [The  retolntion  of  the  legistatine  of  Coonecticat  was 
msaed  in  a  hurried  maimer,  without  giving  a  hearing  to 
Prs.  Jackson  or  Morton,  and  without  any  investigation 
of  their  claims.— Eo.  J 

t  See  Dr.  Wells'  letter,  ante,  p.  666. 

t  See,  accordingly,  the  letter  ofMr.  Metcalf,  in  pag9  683. 


public  occasion  in  Boston  before  referred  to)  had 
taken  part  in,  the  experiments  of  the  latter  in  the 
use  of  nitrous  oxide.  It  does  not  appear  that  Dr. 
Wells  had  ever  mentioned  in  Boston  his  one  exper- 
iment with  sulphuric  ether.  There  is  evidence, 
entirely  ssoisfactory,  that  Dr.  Morton^s  attention 
had  been  for  some  time  engaged  upon  the  subject  ;* 

*  A  pamphlet — entitled, "  Some  Account  of  the  Le- 
theon ;  or,  Who  it  the  Discoverer?  by  Edward  Warren ; 


Boston,  1847'*— contains  various  depositions  proving  the 
per/ormaiioe  of  experiments,  &c.,  bv  Dr.  Morton.  Several 
of  the  deponents  are  personally  unknown  to  the  commit- 


tee; but  Thomas  R.  Spear,  jun.  is  highly  spoken  o^  as 
a  person  of  veracity,  by  Hon.  John  P.  Bigelow  and 
Charles  Spragne,  Esq.,  two  of  our  most  respectable  citi- 
zens. William  P.  Leavitt  is  also  spoken  of  to  the  com- 
mittee, as  a  credible  witness,  by  Nathaniel  G.  Snelling, 
Esq.,  the  well-known  president  of  the  late  Massachusetts 
Fire  and  Marine  Insnrance  Company.  Francis  Whit- 
man, one  of  these  deponents,  has  recently  died:  his 
tmthflUness  seems  to  be  unquestionable.  Caleb  Eddy, 
Ea(^.  is  personally  known  to  one  of  the  committee  as 
having  bad  the  most  intimate  relations  with  Dr.  Jackson 
in  past  years ;  and  the  testimony  of  his  son,  R.  H.  Eddy, 
Esq..  which  will  be  hereafter  alluded  to,  is,  we  think, 
entitled  to  the  most  implicit  credit.  These  two  last 
depositions  relate  especially  to  Dr.  Jackson's  connection 
with  this  discovery.  Dr.  Jackson,  indeed,  objects  to  both 
of  these  depositions,  because  the  son  was  interested  In  the 
patent,  and  was  therefore  a  party  in  the  case ;  and  because 
the  iather  would  naturally  take  the  same  views  as  the 
SOD  in  a  matter  involving  nis  pecuniary  interests.  There 
are  also  depositions  of  two  surgeonHdentists,  OrenviUe 
G.  Hayden  and  John  C.  Hardy,  with  neither  of  whom, 
however,  are  the  committee  acquainted.  [Spear  and 
Leavitt  being  the  two  witnesses  whose  testimony,  if 
believed,  proved  direct  experiments,  the  committee  thought 
it  unnecessary  to  apply  to  the  gentlemen  who  vouch  for 
the  credibility  of  Dr.  Hayden  or  Dr.  Hardy,  particularly 
as,  with  one  exception,  they  were  not  personally  acquainted 
with  the  ffentlemen  thus  referred  to.  This  omission,  how- 
ever, on  tne  pert  of  the  committee,  must  not  be  construed 
as  in  the  slightest  degree  reflecting  on  the  entire  credibility 
of  either  of  these  witnesses.  ]*  Dr.  Hayden  formed  a  con- 
nection in  business  with  Dr.  Morton  in  the  summer  of 
1846,' and  Dr.  Hardy  was  formerly  a  student  with  Dr. 
Morton.  The  testimony  of  the  latter  witness  is  as  fol- 
lows, viz. : — "  In  the  autumn  of  1844, 1  was  present,  at 
the  recjuest  of  Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Morton,  to  see  a  preparation 
administered  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  pain  in  ex- 
tracting a  tooth.  Dr.  Morton  at  that  time  expressed 
great  interest  and  solicitude  in  these  experiments,  and 
also  at  the  same  time  requested  me  to  assist  him  hi 
making  some  further  experiments,  in  case  they  suc- 
ceeded." 

*  It  may  not  perhaps  be  irrelavent,  in  this  connection,  to 
mention,  that  Dr.  Morton,  on  May  3^  1846,  (as  appears  by 
a  bookseller's  bill  of  that  date,  exhibited  to  the  commit- 
tee,) purchased  seven  volumes  upon  surgeir,  physiology, 
anatomy,  and  chemistry ;  and  likewise,  "  Pereira's  Bla- 
teria  Medica,"~a  work  which  contains  various  details  of 
experimenis  performed  upon  dogSf  <fv.,  with  sulphvrie 
ether.  But  upon  this  circumstance  the  committee  lay  no 
great  stress.  The  testimony  of  Greorge  O.  Barnes  and 
of  Dr.  Keep,  published  with  Dr.  Gay's  pamphlet,  seems 
to  show  that  Ur:  Morton  did  not  realize  the  importance 
of  admitting  any  atmospheric  air  with  sulphuric  ether, 
during  his  early  experiments ;  so  that  he  probably  bad 
not,  to  that  time,  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its 
properties,  t 

Dr.  Hay  den's  testimony  clearly  relates,  in  great  part, 
to  experiments  performed  with  certain  '*  ether"  bought 
of  Stevens,  Brewer,  and  Co.,  in  August,  1846,  and  con- 
tained in  a  demijohn.  And  Leavitt's  and  Spar's  testi- 
mony apparently  relates  wholly  to  the  same  "ether." 
And,  of  this  "ether,"  Whitman  says  that  be  told  Dr. 
Morton  he  knew  what  it  was— that  it  was  efdoric  ether. 
From  this.  Dr.  Jackson  infers  a  wish,  on  the  part  of  the 
other  deponents,  to  suppress  the  fact  tnat  it  was  "  chloric 
ether,"  and  to  deceive  the  puUic  into  a  belief  that  it  was 
sulphuric  ether.  From  Dr.  Hayden's  supplementary  cer- 
tificate, appended  to  analyses  of  Dr.  Gay  and  Mr.  Bur- 
nett, it  would  seem,  however,  that  he  now  distinctly 

*  [See  ante,  p.  636,  as  to  Dr.  Hayden.] 
t  [But  see  ante,  pp.  663, 664,  and  poet,  p. 
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tkat  he  had  pmohaaed  and  experimeated  upon  sul- 
phuric ether ;  that,  as  early  as  July,  1846,  a  highly 
intelligeot  chemist  of  this  city  had  a  conTeisstion 
with  Urn  upon  its  medicinal  qualities  ;*  and  that, 

alle^  it  to  be  unreetUUd  BulpKuric  ether.  Further, 
Whitman*!  testimony,  though  it  do^  not  state  the  per- 
ibrmance  of  actual  experioients,  is,  in  sevtraJ  psiticulsfs, 
highly  confinnatory  of  Spear's  and  Learitt's.  And  we 
think,  that  the  remark  testified  to  b^  "'»-* ^' 


by  him  on  this  one  occasion  to  Dr.  Morton,  in  respect  to 
the  cootenta  of  the  demnobn  being  chloric  ether,  is  a  very 
difierent  thing  from  a  deliberate  statement,  in  his  depo- 


sition, that  the  substance  really  was  chloric  ether.  It 
seems  to  the  committee  as  if  he  hsd  said,  '*  Tou  are  Tery 
secret  and  mysterious  in  your  movements  i  but  I  think  I 
have  found  out  whst  is  in  the  demgohn :  I  am  satisfied 
that  it  is  chloric  ether."  Indeed,  the  whole  of  this 
aUeged  discrepancy  is  rendered  entirely  immaterial  by 
Mr.  Metcalf  s  leuer,  referred  to  in  the  next  note,  which 

Sores  affirmstirely,  and  beyond  all  controversy,  that  Dr. 
orton  really  was  acquainted  with,  and  hsd  hsd  in  bis 
possession,  sulphuric  ether,  befope  this  purchase  ftom 
Stevens  and  Co.  Further,  this  argument  of  Dr.  Jsekssn 
is  rery  remarkable,  when  we  consider  that,  in.  the  spe- 
ci^catlon  accompanying  the  patent,  he  does  not,  in  the 
statement  of  his  own  claims,  rely  exdruivdy  upon  the 
use  of  nUphvaic  ether.  Its  terms  would  probably  be 
bfosd  enough  to  include  ohloroioTm.  Dr.  Jackson  also 
commenu  on  the  omission  of  Dr.  Morton  to  sute  st  first 
to  Mr.  Eddy  the  fact,  that  he  had  ever  performed  any 
experimenu  before  his  interview  with  Dr.  Jsckson,  Sept 
30, 1846.  This  omission,  it  wouM  seem,  however,  that 
Mr.  Eddy  himself  regards  as  sufficiently  sooounted  hmt  by 
the  ciroumstanoes  of  the  case.  Dr.  Jackson  also  remarks 
on  the  fret,  that  Leavitt,  in  hia  testimony,  sdmiu  that  the 
purchase  from  Stevens,  Brewer,  and  Co.  was  made  by 
him,  under  Dr.  Morton's  orders,  in  the  name  of  another 
person,  as  if  to  be  sent  into  the  country.  This  system  of 
concealment  and  secresy  may  be  a  subject  of  regret ;  but 
we  dp  not  think,  that  the  general  credibility  of  the  wit- 
ness is  at  all  afi*ected  by  this  circumstance.  The  com- 
mittee have  preferred 2  throughout  this  investigstion,  to 
confine  themselves  entirely  to  fscts  proved  by  third  per- 
sons ;  disregarding,  as  much  as  possible,  all  unsupported 
Terbal  statements  and  admissious  of  either  psrtV ;  as  they 
hsd  reason  to  believe  that  thess  had  been  often  made 
when  in  a  state  of  excitement,  or  under  circumstanees 
rendering  the  language  liable  to  be  misconstrued  or  mis- 
understood. 

*  Mr.  Metcairs  letter,  ante  p.  638. 

Mr.  Metcalf  is  the  well-known  predecessor  of  Mr.  Bur- 
nett,,and,  as  an  apothecary,  has  long  possessed,  in  the 
highest  degree,  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  medical 
psofessioQ :  and  there  is  no  one  in  the  community,  whose 
perMmal  character  would  give  higher  authoritv  to  any 
ststemeut  of  facta  distinctly  snd  positively  msae.  //  u 
ther^ore  esrtam,  that  Dr.  Morton,  monuu  b^ore  hie 
interview  with  Dr,  JaektoHf  vurchaeed  iulphurie  ether  st 
the  very  shop  where  Dr.  Jsdcson  st  last  sdvised  him  to 
buy  some  more,  (purs  and  rectified,)  with  which  the  sue- 
c«Bsfiil  experiment  was  made.  And  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  the  details  of  the  conversation^  given  by  Mr.  Met- 
calf, seem  conclusively  to  show  with  what  intent  Dr. 
Morton  was  then  niaking  his  purchase. 

The  committee  may  claim  the  entire  credit  of  obtaining 
this  most  important  testimony.  Mr.  Metcslf,  baring  been 
absent  in  Europe,  had  never  been  applied  to  by  Dr.  Mor- 
ton, who  called  upop  him  only  at  the  express  suggestion 
of  the  committee.  Besides  its  direct  bearinc  in  the  case, 
it  confirms  the  sutement  of  Dr.  Hsyden,.wfio  hsd  preri- 
ovlbIj  testified  to  the  purchase  of  a  small  quantity  of  sul- 
phnric  ether  at  Mr.  Burnett's ;  and  not  only  so,  but  it 
seems  to  prove  that  Dr.  Hayden  ooukl  not  have  any  mo- 
tive for  misrepresenting  the  contents  of  the  demijohn, 
sines  the  point  at  issue  wss  Dr.  Morton's  entire  wnth 
ranee  of  su  Iphnric  ether,  not  his  gnreater  or  leu  knowledge 
of  that  agent.  Dr.  (3ay,  from  the  omission  in  the  puo- 
tished  affldarits  of  Dr.  Morton  to  state  the  kind  of  ether 
used  in  his  experiments,  infers  his  total  ignomnoe  of  stil- 
pkuric  ether,  down  to  Sept.  80, 1840.  Indeed,  Dr.  Jack- 
son stated  to  one  of  the  committee,  thst,  when  Dr.  Morton 
had  his  interriew  with  him  on  Sept.  80, 1846,  he  (Dr. 
Morton)  had  never  seen  sulphuric  ether—did  not  even 
know  it  by  sight — was  wholly  ignorant  about  its  nature 
and  qualities — ^andgot  from  nim,  for  the  first  time,  the 
idea  of  using  it.  '  1^  the  suggestion  that  this  ignonmos 
was  feigned,  he  replied  that  he  knew  it  to  be  raal ;  and 


at  this  very  time,  he  made  «i  ainngeiDeiit  in  hiMt- 
Deas,  the  express  object  of  which  was  to  relieve 
himself  firom'  the  immediate  duties  of  his  profession, 
in  Older  to  devote  himself  to  aomething  which  woold 
make  an  entire  revolution  in  dentistry.*  Bot  we 
do  not  think  it  at  all  material  to  go  into  the  minute 
details  of  this  evidence.  Skilful  in  his  particular 
department,  he  makes  no  pretensions  to  genenl 
science.  Seeking  for  this  di8covery--aeqi]aiBted 
with  this  vory  agent — ^he  calls  npon  Dx.  Jacksoo ; 
wishing,  withoat  betraying  hia  own  motives  aad 
objects,  to  obtain  all  the  mformation  which  Dr. 
Jackson's  extensive  researches  and  experience  might 
enable  him  to  furnish.  Dr.  Jackson,  at  this  inte^ 
view,  voluntarily  gives  him  the  strongest  assannoea 
of  the  expediency  and  safisty  of  using  pure  rectified 
snlphuric  ether;  informs  him  whero  he  caa  get 
some  of  a  good  quality  ;f  and  advisee  him,  as  he  had 
more  than  once  advised  others,  to  try  the  expen- 
ment.|  Unlike  others,  Dr.  ICorton  determines  to 
do  so.  He  does  not  yield  to  any  doubt,  froai  the 
opponte  array  of  authorities.  He  is  willing  to  take 
the  risk.  Accordingly,  on  Sept,  30,  1846— after 
having,  as  he  states,  first  inhaled  it  himself^— he 
finds  a  patient  who  consents  to  permit  him  to  use  it, 
and  extracts  a  tooth  without  pain.  It  was,  of  ooniK, 
at  firat  still  uncertain  whether  the  inseoaibOitj  so 
satisfactorily  obtained  during  this  brief  opaatioB 
would  continue  through  a  more  prolonged  one. 
Dr.  Morton,  on  the  next  day,  calls  on  Dr.  Jackaea, 
and  informs  him  of  his  success;  and  the  latter 
states,  that  he  advised  Dr.  Morton  to  get  the  sur- 
geons of  the  hospital  to  permit  its  use.^  He  does 
not  himself,  however,  see  any  of  theee  offieen. 
He  is  not  himself  present  at  any  of  the  eaAy  open- 
tions.jl  He  fears  that  Dr.  Morton  may  reoUeedy 
do  some  great  mischief.    He  refuses  to  give  him  a 

remarked,  "  The  committee  may  opnsider  it  as  a  certain 
fact  in  the  case.  It  csn  be  proved  beyond  all  ressonabis 
doubt  whatever."  The  committee,  being  aware  of  Mr. 
Mstoalfs  sutement.  suggested  that  an  unimpeadiabls 
witness  hsd  tuted  that,  three  months  beieie  that  iatsr- 
view,  Dr.  Morton  bad  bought  sulphuric  ether,  and  con> 
versed  with  him  respecting  its  medicinsl  qualities.  Dr. 
Jackson  replied  thst  it  could  not  be— thst  it  must  be  sn 
entire  mistske,  dtc.  The  committee  lesmed,  two  dsjs 
afVerwards,  from  Mr.  Metcalf  that  he  had  himself  pie> 
viously  informed  Dr.  Jackson  of  the  feet,  that,  b^ort  he 
went  to  Europe,  he  hsd  seen  Dr.  Morton  buying  siuphunc 
ether,  and  conversed  with  him  shout  its  qualities.  He 
had  not,  indeed,  ststed  to  Dr.  Jsckson  the  precise  time 
when  this  interview  tookplsoe ;  but  the  committee  think, 
that  this  circumstance  aflords  evidence  that  Dr.  Jackson^ 
conclusions  in  this  case  hsve  been  fornsed  withoat  a  care- 
ful and  deliberate  consideration  of  the  fects,  even  when 
brought  diredbrwithin  hia  notice. 

*  Letters  of  R.  H.  Dans,  Jr.,  Esq.,  snd  P.  Dsnu,  Jr., 
M.  D.,  ants,  p.  696. 

t  Vis.,  st  Mr.  Burnett's  shop,  where  Dr.  Mortau  bed 
himself  purchssed  sulphuric  ether  three  OMmths  before. 

t  The  committee  deem  it  a  very  important  consideim- 
tion,  in  respect  to  this  interview,  thst  the  informstion  in 

Juestion  was  elicited  by  the  visit  of  Dr.  Morton  to  Dr. 
ackson  for  a  specific  purpose,  vhi.,  to  obtain  the  mtsns 
of  persnsding  a  patient  to  submit  to  an  operation,  under 
the  idea  that  it  wooki  be  unattended  with  pain  Lsad  that 
it  was  not  disclosed  in  sn  interview  soo^  by  Dr.  Jack- 
son to  mske  trisl  of  it  for  hie  satisfsction,  or  to  aocooi- 
plisb  AifpUTposes. 

S  Dr.  G.  G.  Hayden,  however;  hi  his  sflMa^t.  stsies 
thst,  **  on  the  evening  of  30th  of  Sqitember,  afWr  the  ficst 
experiment  hsd  be^  msds  with  sncoessj  Dr.  Mortmi 
spoke  about  goin|^  to  the  hospitsl,  snd  usmg  the  ether 
there,  snd  thus  bnngingout  the  new  disooverv  ;*'  while  n 
witness  of  Dr.  Jncksen*s  testifies,  that  "Dr.  Monam 
strongly  objected  st  first  to  going  to  the  hospitsL"  H» 
certsuuy  showed  no  such  reluctance  at  Uui. 

II  Dr.  Jackson  was  absent  from  the  city  when  the  third 
operation  was  performed  at  the  hospital,  and  remnined 
ahseut  twelve  dsys  {  but,  besides  this  expected  i ' 
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.mitten  certificate  of  the  safety  of  the  application  of 
ether.  He  openly  and  strongly  expresses  his 
regret,  that  he  nad  orer  communicated  to  Dr.  Mor- 
ton any  information  npon  the  subject.*  Certainljr, 
then,  with  respect  to  all  these  subsequent  experi- 
ments. Dr.  Jackson  is  free  from  the  least  responsi- 
bility ;  and  this  alike,  whether  he  doubted  the  safety 
of  the  application  of  ether,  or  only,  as  it  would 
seem,  the  comi>etency  of  Dr.  Morton  to  administer 
it  safely.  In  either  case,  the  risk  was  wholly  con- 
fined to  Dr.  Morton,  and  the  surffeons  of  this  hos- 
pital.f  Dr.  Morion  thus  follows  up  his  first 
auocess ;  aod  the  great  truth  is  at  last  inade  mani- 
fest, for  which  so  many  a  prayer  had  been  breathed 
in  vain  ever  since  man  had  liyed  and  suflfered.  li 
is  demonstrated  that  ether  may  be  applied  with  surety  ^ 
$0  as  to  produce  insensibility  dwrtng  aU  surgical 
operations. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  clear,  that  to  Dr. 
Morton  the  world  is  indebted  for  this  discovery; 
and  that,  but  for  Dr.  Jackson's  scientific  knowledffe 
and  sound  ad?ice.  Dr.  Morton  would  not  haTC  made 
it  at  that  precise  time,  and  might  have  failed  to  do 
.80  at  any  time.  The  one,  having  a  strong  convic- 
tion of  the  safety  of  the  agent,  has  the  credit  of 
Siving  the  best  possible  advice :  the  other,  by  nature 
etermined  and  fearless,  makes  the  first  actual  ap- 
plication. Between  the  discoverer  and  his  adviser, 
there  will  henceforth  ever  be  an  indissoluble,  how- 
ever reluctant,  copartnership.  In  accordance  with 
these  general  views  are  the  published  statements 
.  of  two  of  our  own  ofiicers.  One  of  them,  Dr.  Hay- 
ward,  says:  "It  is  understood,  that  Dr.  C.  T. 
Jackson,  well  known  by  his  great  attainments  in 
geology  and  chemistry,  first  suggested  the  use  of 
ether  ;f  but  to  Dr.  Morton,  I  think,  must  be  awarded 
the  credit  of  being  the  first  who  demonstrated,  by 
actual  experiment  on  the  human  subject,  the  ex- 
istence of  this  wonderful  property."  The  other, 
Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow,  President  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  of  July 
7,  1847,  says :  '*  In  the  case  of  Dr.  Jackson,  if  he 
did  make  the  discovery  in  1843,  as  asserted,  or  even 
later,  he  stands  accountable  for  the  mass  of  human 
misery  which  he  has  permitted  his  fellow-creatures 
to  undergo,  from  the  time  when  he  made  his  dis- 
covery, to  the  time  when  Dr.  Morton  made  his. 
In  charity,  we  prefer  to  believe,  that,  up  to  the  lat- 
ter period,  he  bad  no  definite  notion  of  the  real 
power  of  ether  in  surgery,  having  seen  no  case  of 
Its  application  in  that  science.  Ijie  first  made  par- 
he  had  assi^ed  another  reason  for  declining  to  assist  at 
that  operation. 

*  More  than  one  witness  distinctly  remembers,  that  the 
expression,  "  I  don't  care  what  he  does  with  it,  if  he  does 
not  drag  my  name  in  with  it,"  and  others  of  similar  im- 
port, were  used  by  Dr.  Jackson  in  relation  to  Dr.  Mor- 
ton's early  experiments,  in  confirmation  and  establishment 
of  this  discover'.  And  one  of  Dr.  Jackson's  own  wit- 
ness^, George  D.  Barnes,  in  an  aflUavit  pnblished  in 
Dr.  Gay's  pamphlec,  says  expressly : — « In  tact,  he  (Dr. 
Jaclcson)  was  sorry  that  he  had  communicated  his  dis- 
eovery  to  Morton,  and  that  he  had  employed  him  to  make 
those  early  experiments  with  the  ether.  He  spoke  strongly 
upon  those  points." 

t  These  were  then,  as  now.  Drs.  John  C.  Warren, 
George  Hayward,  Solomon  D.  Townsend,  Henry  J. 
Bigelow,  Samuel  Parkman,  and  J.  Mason  Warren.  Dr. 
Gay  argiies  that  Dr.  Morton  did  not,  and  from  his  isno- 
lance  oouUL  not,  run  any  risk  in  following  the  directions 
originally  given  by  Dr.  Jackson.  That  argument  is  cer- 
tainlyinapplicable  to  these  subsequent  experiments. 

t  (This  remark  was  made  befi>re  Dr.  Hayward  knew, 
as  is  now  clear,  that  Dr.  Morton  was  experimenting  with 
ether  before  he  saw  Dr.  Jackson.— Ed.] 
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tial  experiments,  and  recommended,  but  did  not 
make,  decisive  ones.  The  last  took  the  risk  and 
labor  necessary  to  demonstrate  or  disprove  its  efil* 
cac^,  and,  alx»ve  all,  the  safety  of  the  prooess, 
which,  until  his  time,  had  been  believed  to  be  dan- 
gerous to  life,  on  various  good  authorities,  from  Dr. 
Christison  to  Mr.  Peabody." 

In  view  alike  of  the  simplicity  of  the  agent  em- 
ployed, the  magnitude  of  the  results  attained,  and 
the^  near  approaches  so  repeatedly  made  to  this  dis- 
covery, how  applicable  are  the  lines  of  Milton,  to 
which  a  friend  has  called  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee! 

*'  The  invention  all  admired,  and  each  how  he 
To  be  the  inventor  missed,  so  easy  it  seemed 
Once  found,  which  yet  unfound  most  would  have 

thought 
Impossible." 

It  is  matter  of  regret  that  a  noUe  dii 
science  shouM  have  been  attended  with  d 
and  controversy,  involving  much  bitterness,  and,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  disingenuousness.  Dr.  Morton  dis- 
tinctly admits,  that  his  original  application  to  Dr. 
Jackson  was  made  with  a  studied  concealment  of 
his  true  object,  and  an  assumed  ignorance  of  the 
whole  subject  (as  it  wouM  seem,  even  to  the  exteat 
of  askmg  if  ether  were  a  gas.*)  The  motive  of 
this  conMialment  is  explain^  to  have  been  a  fear 
lest  he  should  otherwise  lose  the  honor  of  any 
eventual  discovery  which  he  might  make.  The 
consequences  to  Dr.  Morton  have  been,  however, 
that  many,  relying  on  the  unimpeachable  testimony 
of  those  present  at  that  interview,  have  been  induced 
to  withhold  from  him  all  credit  whatever,  except 
that  of  *'  a  nurse  who  administers  a  new  and  bold 
prescription  of  a  physician,"f  and  to  regard  him, 
throughout  this  discovery,  in  the  false  tight  of  a 
mere  agent  of  Dr.  Jackson.  This  culpable  step  has 
seemed  to  increase  the  merit  of  Dr.  Jackson*a  ad- 
vice, by  rendering  it  unsolicited  information,  instead 
of  a  mere  answer  to  a  direct  inquiry.  It  has  its^ 
furnished  the  onh  colorable  jgrimnd  for  depriving 
Dr,  Morton  of  the  honor  ejike  discovery.  Thna 
fitly  has  the  majesty  of  troth  vindicated  itself!  On 
the  other  hand.  Dr.  Jackson  transmits  to  Europe, 
as  a  paper  which  had  been  read  before  the  American 
Academy  f  a  statement  of  his  claims  to  this  discov- 
ery ;  when,  in  fact,  it  had  not  been  so  read;  thus 
communicating  it  to  the  world  under  an  official 
sanction  to  wmch  it  was  not  as  yet  entitled.  So, 
also,  in  a  communication  in  the  Boston  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser of  March  1st,  Dr.  Jackson  says  he  **  was 
desirous  of  testing  it  (the  ether)  in  a  capital  opera- 
tion;  and  that  Dr.  J.  C  Warren  politely  consented 
to  have  the  trial  made;  and  its  results  proved  entirely 
satisfactory,  an  amputation  having  been  paibrmed 

*  That  this  degree  of  iterance  was  assumed  seems 
certain  from  the  letter  of'^Mr.  Metcalf,  page  631^  which 
proves  his  acquaintance  with  snlphnrio  ether  three  months 
DeAire.  li^  however,  this  ignorance  of  Dr.  Morten  were 
reak  and  not  assumed,  though  it  would  detract  hma.  the 
credit  awarded  to  him,  it  would  not  strengthen  the  claims 
of  Dr.  Jackson.  He  had  a  right  to  regaAl  the  assumed 
ignorance  as  genuine. 

t  This  illustration,  uaed  by  Dr.  Chiy,  seems  to  the  com- 
mittee entirely  inaj^icable.  A  nurse  who  refuses  to 
administer  even  a  new  and  bold  prescription  may  be 
justiv  denounced  by  the  attending  physician :  whereas 
Dr.  Morton  was  not  a  student  under  Dr.  Jackson's  or- 
dersj^and  obliged  to  administer  his  remedies  to  one  of 
fui  (Dr.  Jackson*8)  patients.  He  was  a  free  agent,  who. 
after  receiving  the  prescription,  voluntarily  went  ana 
sought  out  a  patient  who  was  willing  to  submit  to  iv 
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under  the  iniliieiioe  of  etheieal  yv^n,  withoot  gir- 
ing  any  pain  to  the  patient."  Whereas  we  hate 
two  diatinct  published  statements  of  Dr.  Warren, 
one  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  Nov.  90,  1846,  in  which 
ooeors  the  following  sentence  : — "  Two  or  three 
days  after  these  occurrences,  (t.  e.^the  first  two  ape- 
rations  at  the  hospital,)  on  meeting  with  Dr.  Chas. 
T.  Jackson,  distinguished  for  his  philosophical  spirit 
of  inquiry,  as  well  as  for  his  geological  and  chemical 
science,  this  gentleman  informed  me,  that  he  first 
suggested  to  Dr.  Morton  the  inspiration  of  ethet, 
as  a  means  of  preventing  the  pain  of  operations  on 
the  teeth.  He  did  not  daim  the  invention  of  the 
apparatus,  or  its  practical  application.  For  theee 
we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Morton."  The  other  state- 
ment is  as  follows :— "  Boston,  Jan.  6,  1847.  I 
hereby  declare  and  certify  to  the  best  of  mv  knowl- 
edge and  recollection,  that  I  never  heard  of  the  use 
of  sulphuric  ether  bv  inhalation,  as  a  means  of  pre- 
venting the  pains  of  sursical  operations,  until  it  was 
suggested  by  2>r.  W.  T.  G.  Morton,  in  the  latter 
part  of  October,  1846."  If  it  be  said,  that  neither 
of  the  first  two  operations  was  a  capital  one,  we 
have  the  authority  of  Dr.  Hayward,  who  performed 
tbe  second  operation,*  for  saying,  that  it  was  the 
removal  of  a  very  large  tumor  from  the  arm — ^that 
it  occupied  seven  minutes — that,  as  it  involved  the 
painful  process  of  cutting  through  the  skin  to  a 
great  extent,  it  was  as  entirely  satisfactory  as  an 
amputation  would  have  been— •the  patient  bemg  free 
^m  all  sense  of  pain.  One  present  at  the  opera- 
tion exhibited  to  the  committee  a  sketch  of  the  arm 
and  the  tumor  upon  it,  taken  at  the  time,  which 
cleari?  showed  how  fomudable  an  operation  it  must 
have  been,  cbouffh  not  perhaps  what  would  be  pro- 
fessionally called  a  severe  one.  Dr.  Warren  says 
expressly  in  his  yet  unpublished  work,  **  The  pa- 
tient exhibited  no  sign  of  physical  or  intellectual 
suffering."  And  yet  it  was  not  until  after  this  op- 
eration, that  Dr.  Warren  or  Dr,  Hayward  had  re- 
ceived an  intimation,  that  Dr,  Jackson  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  discovery,  either  from  himself  or  any 
one  else.  The  third  operation  was  a  capiul  one, 
and  it  was  entirely  aucceesful.  Alice  Mohan,  a 
vounff  womMi  of  twenty  yeais  of  age,  (who  had 
,  long  been  a  patient  in  our  institution,  and  who  is 
doubtless  well  remembered  by  all  this  board,  to 
whooe  kind  consideration  her  character  and  con- 
duct, no  lees  than  her  misfoitunes,  so  well  entitled 
her,)  was  to  submit  to  amputation  above  the  knee. 
But  if  Dr.  Jackson's  statement  is  to  be  understood 
asappljringonly  to  this  case,  we  still  find  that  every 
part  of  the  statement  is  efltirely  irreconcilable  with 
the  facts.  This  operation  was  performed,  not  by 
Dr.  Warren,  but  by  Dr.  Hayward.  And  not  only 
was  Dr.  Hayward  still  entirely  ignonCnt  of  Dr. 
Jackson's  participation  in  this  discovery ;  but  the 
dialogue  which  actually  had  taken  place  between 
Dr.  Warren  and  Dr.  Jackson,  in  relation  to  \U  was 
to  this  efl^ :  Dr.  Warren,  on  being  informed  by 
Dr.  Jackson  that  he  first  suggested  to  Dr.  Morton 
the  use  of  sulphuric  ether,  retptested  Dr.  Jackson  to 
come  to  the  hospital,  and  aamnister  it  during  this 
operation,  which  was  to  take  place  the  next  Satur- 
day. Dr.  Jackson  declined  doing  so,  for  two  rea- 
0»ns ;— one,  that  the  was  going  out  of  town ;  the 
^other,  that  he  could  not  do  so  consistently  vnth  his 
Arrangements  with  Dr.  Mortfm.    Dr.  Warren  has 

*  The. first. opsration,  the  removal  of  a  tumor  from  the 
jwekj  vat  performed  by  Dr.  Warren,  who  says  that  it  was 
.a  .case  of  imperfect  ettierixation.     It  wae  performed  Oct. 

16,  k84A.    The  tecood  operation  took  place  Oct.  17th.  and 

tbe  third  oo  Nov.  6th. 


not  given  to  the  committee  any  information  respeel* 
ing  this  conversation ;  but  that  such  was  the  sub- 
stance of  the  dialogue  is  capable  of  judicial  proof 
from  other  evidence  which  has  been  laid  before  tbe 
committee.  So  that,  if  Dr.  Jackson  at  any  time 
requested  of  Dr.  Warren  to  have  the  ether  admin- 
istered during  a  capital  operation  at  the  hospital,  it 
must  have  b^n  afler  this  conversation,  in  which  he 
declined  to  administer  it,  and  after  it  had  been  sue- 
cessfully  applied  by  another  without  his  assistance. 

This  withholding  of  all  credit  fh>m  Dr.  Morton 
has  but  caused  Dr.  Jackson's  own  claims  to  be  the 
more  strictly  scrutintxed.  Had  he  been  willing  to 
admit  that  the  discovery  was  a  joint  one,  the  world 
would  probably  have  allowed  to  him,  as  a  truly  sci- 
entific man,  the  largest  share  of  the  honors  result- 
ing from  it.  The  exclusive  dainos  of  Dr.  Jackson 
seem  to  rest  wholly  upon  the  hypothesis,  that  Dr. 
Morton  was,  from  first  to  last,  his  mere  agent ;— • 
an  idea  evidently  repudiated  by  Dr.  Morton,  when 
he  first  went  to  Dr.  Warren,  without  even  naming 
Dr.  Jackson;  and  meet  openly  and  unequivocally 
disavowed  by  Dr.  Jackson  himself,  during  the  whm 
series  of  Dr.  Morton's  experiments.  Tne  commit- 
tee think  that  Dr.  Jackson's  own  early  acts  have, 
indeed,  forever  rendered  inadmissible  these  exclusive 
claims.  He  at  first  agreed  to  receive  from  Dr.  Mor- 
ton the  sum  of  $  600,  as  a  compensation  for  his 
services.  Is  it,  for  one  moment,  conceivable  thai 
the  true  discoverer  would  have  thus  bartered  away 
his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage  t  And  when 
subsequently,  at  the  suftgestion  of  the  oommiasiooer 
of  patents,  a  personal  mtimate  friend  of  Dr.  Jadt- 
son.  Dr.  Morton  consented  to  permit  Dr.  Jackson's 
name  to  be  associated  with  his  own  in  the  patent- 
he  having  agreed,  instead  of  the  $  500,  to  receive 
one  tenth  part  only  of  the  profits — we  ask  affain.  Is 
it  conceivable  that  the  sole  discoverer  wouki  have 
thus  associated  another  with  himself,  taking  even 
an  oath  that  they  were  joint  discoverers,  and,  at  tbe 
same  time,  have  consented  to  receive  only  a  pittance 
of  what  was  wholly  his  own !  No !  We  consider 
that  Dr.  Jackson  is  estopped  forever  from  such  m 
claim,  and  that  not  upon  technical  grounds,  but  by 
the  whole  e^tiity  of  the  case.  We  will  not,  how- 
ever, further  pursue  this  ungracious  part  of  our 
sub)e«t. 

R  is  further  matter  of  regret,  that  a  patent  dionld 
have  been  taken  out  for  such  a  discovery.  As 
well  might  Dr.  Franklin  have  claimed  one  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  electric  fluid.  A  patent  in  this 
case,  indeed,  would  seem  to  be  a  peculiarly  odious 
monopoly — a  speculation  based  upon  human  sufifer- 
ing— like  an  exclusive  rurbt  to  sell  breadstuflfe  to  a 
famishing  community.  It  is  due,  however,  to  Dr. 
Morton  to  state  that  he  tendered  the  free  use  of  the 
discovery  to  this  institution,*  and  requested  from 
Dr.  John  C  Warren  a  list  of  all  similar  institutions 
in  the  countrjTt  that  he  might  extend  its  benefits  to 
them.  He,  m  like  manner,  tendered  the  free  use 
of  it  to  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States. 
His  design  was,  as  he  alleges,  to  charge  to  practi- 
tioners a  moderate  annual  sum,  which,  he  thought, 
would  be  paid  cheerfully,  and  without  inconveni- 
enoe,  by  their  respective  patients.f    Dr.  Jackson's 

*  He  certainly  made  the  offer,  without  any  previous  re> 
quest  from  this  board :  though  a  witneu  of  Dr.  Jacktoii*t 
sutet,  that  it  was  made  at  his  sumetioo,  and  with  a  reluc- 
tant acquiescence  on  the  part  olDr.  Morton. 

t  In  bis  licentet  was  inserted  a  clause,  that  such  pay- 
ments were  to  cease,  if  the  United  States,  or  the  slate 
where  the  practitioiier  lived,  shonU  purchase  the  right  to 
use  the  discovery. 
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name  wooM  not  have  been  anociitted  in  the  patent, 
but  at  the  instigation  of  R.  H.  Eddy,  Esq.,  the 
commiasioner,  who  has  pnblicly  avowed  that  he 
acted  under  a  mistaken  appiehoision  of  fteta,  and 
who  now  awards  to  Dr.  Morton  the  sole  honor  of 


\  friendship 

for  Dr.  Jackson,  are  weU  known  in  this  community. 
But  we  must  state  our  conviction,  that  it  was  a  md 
mistake  to  have  resorted  to  any  exdusive  legal 
rights  in  the  present  instance.  This  has  become 
tro  deliberate  opinion  of  the  profession  and  of  the 
public.  One  of  the  patentees,  Dr.  Jackson,  after 
applying  to  be  admitted  to  a  larger  share  of  the 
profits,  ultimately  renounced  all  chims  to  any  ben- 
efit from  this  source ;  and  the  patent  has  also  become 
unavailable  to  Dr.  Morton.*  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, but  wish,  that  it  had  been  originally  taken 
out  rather  from  the  hope  of  securing  to  themselves 
the  honor  than  the  profits  of  the  discovery.  And 
yet  m  national  benefit  of  such  magnitude  is  well 
entitled  to  a  national  reward.  It  may  be  true  that 
Dr.  Jackson  does  not  need  or  now  wish  such 
reward ;  but  it  is  a^mortifyinff  ftct,  that  Dr.  Mor- 
ton's pecuniary  affairs  have  become  embarrassed, 
in  consequence  of  the  interruption  of  his  regular 
business,  resultbg  from  his  efforts  and  experiments 
in  establishing  this  great  truth,  and  that  his  health 
has  also  seriously  suffisred  from  the  same  cause,  so 
that  he  can  devote  only  a  small  part  of  each  da^  to 
his  professional  labors.  He  has  become  poor  in  a 
cause  which  has  made  the  world  his  debtor.f    The 

*  The  two  gentlemen  who  acted  at  legal  advitera  of 
Dr.  Jacksoo  addressed  a  letter  to  Messrs.  R.  H.  Eddy 
and  W.  T.  O.  Morton,  dated  Boston,  January  26,  1847, 
oontainii^  the  two  following  sentences ;—"  Under  the 
present  circomstances  of  the  case,  we  think  the  least  that, 
m  justice  to  yourselves  and  Dr.  Jackson,  you  can  offer, 
is  25  per  cent,  of  the  profits  arising  from  the  invention, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  settlement  of  his  claim  upon 
you.»»  »  *  »  * 

'*  It  is  oor  wish  to  settle  the  matter  amicably,  if  possi- 
ble. We  hope  yon  will  see,  by  oor  sonestions,  tliat  we 
wish  only  to  have  a  fiiir  distriontion  of  the  profits  of  a 
discoverv  made  among  those  who  cannot  if  they  disagree, 
elfectttally  sustain  the  patent ;  and  which,  if  sustained, 
pronuMtM  togloe  to  all  partie$  larre  turns  of  money  for 
their  uniteacodperaiion.^*  Dr.  (lay,  however,  says  that 
Dr.  Jackson  "deemed  it  a  sort  of  impropriety  to  procure 
letters  patent  for  the  practicai  application  of  scientific 
discoveries.  He  himself  never  would  have  procared  one, 
merely  for  his  own  pecuniary  benefit,  in  a  case  so  impor- 
tant to  the  interesta  of  humanity." 

In  the  memorial  before  referred  to,  as  presented  by  Dr. 
Morton  to  the  French  academy,  the  closing  sentence  is  as 
follows :—"  But,  as  the  use  has  become  general  and 
almost  necessary,  I  have  long  since  abandoned  the  sale 
of  rights,  (under  the  patent,)  and  the  public  use  the  ether 
freelv ;  aml^  I  believe,  I  am  the  only  person  in  the  world 
to  wnom  this  discovery  has  so  far  been  a  pecuniary  loss." 

t  The  committee  have  the  highest  medical  authority, 
(that  of  Dr.  Honuins,)  for  saying,  that,  from  living  so 
jnuch  of  late  iu  an  atmosphere  of  ether,  from  the  anxiety 
attending  the  various  trials  and  experiments  connected 
with  the  disoovery,  and  from  the  excitement  caused  by 
the  controversies  which  it  has  oocasiooed,  the  health  of 
Dr.  Morton  has  become  such  "  that  he  is  unable  to  attend 
to  his  professional  duties  to  any  extent."  We  have  equally 
high  authority,  from  several  members  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion, and  others,  for  our  statement  respecting  Dr.  Morton's 
circumstances.  And,  in  this  view,  we  subjoin  extracts 
firom  a  letter  of  Benj.  P.  Brooks,  Esq.,  coonsellor-at-law, 
the  Gondoding  sentence  of  which,  honorable  as  it  is  to  the 
writer,  has  t&  sincere  approval  of  the  committee  i  also 
the  confirmatory  letters  of  Mr.  Dana  and  of  Mr.  Burnett, 
the  apothecary  who  supplies  all  the  medicines  used  in 
this  institution,  and  at  whose  shop  the  ether  was  pur- 
chased by  whion  the  disoovery  was  made. — (See  the  let- 
ten  of  Mr.  Dana,  Mr.  Brooks,  and  Mr.  Burnett,  ante,  p. 
M3.) 
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committee  are,  m  this  oonnection,  andioriied.  to 
state,  that  a  memorial  was  prepared  by  the  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  of  this  institution,  to  be  for- 
warded to  congress  at  its  present  session,  and  had 
been  already  siffned  by  eleven  of  them,  (all  except 
Dr.  J.  B.  S.  ^kson,)  when  further 


were  •topped  by  a  remonstrance  from  Dr.  C. ' 
Jackson.  This  memorial,  as  embodying  the  views 
of  these  ofitoers,  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  your 
committee ;  and  we  cannot  better  close  this  discus- 
sion than  by  subjoining  the  following  copy  of  the 
document  referred  to  :— 

^*Jh  the  Senate  and  House  of  BmesenUUhei  of  ike 
United  States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled. 

"  The  undersigned,  physicians  and  surgeons  of 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  beg  leave  it 
represent — 

"  That,  in  the  year  1846,  a  discovery  was  made 
in  the  citj^  of  Boston,  by  which  the  human  body  is 
rendered  insensible  to  pain,  during  surgical  opera- 
tions, and  during  other  serious  wnd  violent  iffbt" 
tions,  by  means  of  the  vapor  cnf  ether  inhaled,  mte 
the  lungs. 

"Tint  a  patent  for  this  disoovery  was  taken  om 
by  two  citiiens  of  Boston,  by  whom  the  first  satis- 
factory experiments  on  the  prevention  of  pain  by 
this  means  had  been  made;  and  the  fint  capitM 
operations,  conducted  under  the  influenoe  of  this 
agent,  were  performed  in  the  Massaehnaetta  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  by  the  surgeons  of  that  institution. 

"  That  the  snooess  of  this  method  of  preventing 
nain  has  been  abundantly  and  completely  estaMishei 
by  r  hundred  and  fifteen  operations  performed  in 
said  liospital  during  the  last  year,  and  by  a  sliU 
greater  number  out  of  it  in  the  ci^  of  Boston. 

"  And,  in  all  cases  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
undersigned,  it  has  greatly  mitigated,  or  vdioUr 
prevented,  the  pain,  when  sldlfiul^  administered, 
and  in  no  case  has  any  fiital  or  disastroua  conse- 
quence followed  its  use,  within  their  obeervation ; 
and  although  inconveniencee  and  temporary  dis- 
turbances of  the  nervous  system  have  sometimee 
followed  its  application,  yet  these  are  exceptions  to 
a  general  rule,  and  are  not  more  common  than  thoee 
which  result  from  the  employment  of  other  power- 
ful medicinal  agents,  and  are  incompaiably  less 
distressing  than  the  evils  they  an  emptoyed  to 
obviate. 

**  The  underugned  have  reason  to  believe,  that, 
since  the  introduction  of  this  process,  some  thon- 
sands  of  persons  have  inhaled  ether  in  Boston  and 
its  vicinity,  with  impunity  and  benefit;  that  its 
value  is  already  recogniied,  and  its  employment 
introduced  into  most  parts  of  Europe ;  that  the  use 
of  the  process  ouffht  to  be,  and,  hr  indieioas 
arrangements,  pTobi3>ly  will  be,  extended  into  all 
parts  of  the  United  States ;  and  that  no  discovery 
m  medical  science,  during  the  present  oontnry,  has 
relieved  as  much  suflfering,  ana  conferred  so  great 
a  benefit  on  humani^,  as  thedisoovery  of  the  power 
and  application  of  ether. 

'*  The  undersized  are  aware,  that  the  power  of 
ether  to  produce  msensibility,  and  even  death,  when 
improperly  used,  was  known,  in  Enrope  many 
years  ago.  They  are  also  aware,  that  other  aeri- 
form bodies  have  been  experimented  on,  and  the 
vapor  of  ether  itself  unsuccessfully  tried,  by  other 
individoals,  in  surgical  operations;  hot  they  are 
satisfied,  that  the  safety  of  the  process,  and  the 
efieotual  modeof  applying  it,  were  first  made  known 
in  Boston,  in  1846. 
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**  Uoderatinding  that  the  use  of  this  important 
imo^erj  is  now  restricted  by  letters  patent  granted 
from  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  and  believ- 
ing that  it  is  the  policy  of  wise  gOTomments  to  dif- 
fuse among  their  constituents  the  blessbgs  of  such 
discoTcries  as  tend  to  allemte  human  suflering, 
^nd,  at  the  same  time,  to  reward  those  who  hare 
conferred  such  benefits  upon  the  world— the  under- 
signed resoectfully  pray,  that  such  sums  as  shall  be 
thought  adequate  may  be  paid  by  the  government 
of  the  United  States  to,  those  persons  who  shall  be 
found,  on  investigation',  to  merit  compensation  for 
the  benefit  conferred  on  the  public  by  this  discovery, 
and  on  condition  of  the  relinquishment  by  them  of 
iny  patent  right  they  may  hold  restricting  its  use. 


1§!^A 


JOHM  C.  WARRCir.      H.   I.   BOWDITCH. 

Jacob  Bigblow.       O.  W.  Holmes* 
^^  Geo.  Hatward.       J.  IiIabon  Warren. 

Enoch  Hale.  Samuel  Paexman. 

^  S.  D.  TOWNSEND.      HeNRT  J.  BlOELOW. 

John  D.  Fisher. 
"  Boston,  Nov.  20, 1847." 

As  a  genera]  summary  of  facts  and  views,  the 
oommittee  report  that,  in  their  judgment,  the  foliow- 
ingpropositions  are  satisfaotonly  established : — 

Down  to  September  30,  1846,  Dr.  Jackson  had 
discovered  nothing  that  had  not  been  known  and  in 
print  in  London  for  some  years.  It  was  known, 
that  ether  would  produce  insensibility ;  that  such 
insensibiltty,  though  sometimee  fatal,  was  sometimes 
mh ;  and  that  ono  of  the  properties  of  ether  was  its 
power  to  obviate  the  ill  efiects  of  an  inhalation  of 
ohlorine  gas.  The  discovenr  of  the  safety  and 
ettcacy  of  the  inhalation  of  ether  in  surgical  opera- 
tioos  had  not  yet  been  made ;  the  only  experiinents 
which  Dr.  Jackson  had  tried,  or  caused  to  be  tried, 
Mnff  those  already  prescribed  by  the  textrbooks. 
Dr.  Jaeksoo  had  for  some  time  entertained  a  strong 
inpressioa  that  it  could  be  used  with  safety  and 
ofiect  during  the  operations  of  the  dentist — a  con- 
jecture which  a  hundred  other  persons  may  have 
made  without  discovering^  the  Act ;  and  incidentally, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  he  had  advised  its  use 
§K  that  class  of  operations,  but  had  been  unable  to 
fenoade  any  one  to  use  it,  not  even  persons  of 
aeienoe  and  intelligence,  who  were  most  familiar 
with  all  that  Dr.  .Jackson  knew  or  thought  upon  this 
subject.     - 

Prior  to  this  time.  Dr.  Wells  had  used  the  nitrous 
oxide  for  this  object,  as  recommended  many  years 
before  b^  Sir.  H.  Davy.  His  experiments  per- 
formed m  Boston  were,  however,  unsuccessful. 
He  also  daims  to  have  perf<mned  one  experiment 
with  sulphurie  ether,  which,  from  the  circumstances, 
amst  also  necessarily  be  inferred  to  have  been 
vnsoocessful.  And  there  is  positive  evidence  that 
the  most  eminent  physicians  of  Boston  never  heard 
of  the  latter  experiment  till  after  Dr.  Morton's  dis- 
.  oovery. 

Dr.  Morton  had  for  some  time  been  engaged  in 
searching  for  a  safe  a^ent  forpromoting  insensibility 
during  dental  operauons.  He  knew  of,  and  had, 
upon  one  occasion,  taken  part  in,  the  nitrous-oxide 
experiments  of  Dr.  Wells. 

As  eariy  as  July,  1846,  he  purchased  sulphuric 
ether,  and  proceeded  to  experiment  upon  it.  On 
September  30,  1846,  he  has  an  interview  with  Dr. 
Jackson,  and  receives  his  decided  advice  to  use  pure 
rectified  sulphuric  ether  during  a  dental  operation, 
aeoompaoied  with  the  strongest  assoranoes  of  its 
safety,  and  with  the  information  where  it  ooold  be 
obtained.     Dr.  Morton,  unlike  others  who  had 


received  thb  advice,  and  notwithstanding  he  knew 
the  prevailing  belief  of  the  dangerous  and  sometimes 
fa^  character  of  this  agent,*  forthwith  acted  upon 
it.  That  he  proceeded  to  inhale  it  himself,  rests, 
indeed,  on  his  own  assertion.  The  committee  have 
no  doubt  of  its  truth.  He  certainly  administered  it 
to  a  patient.  By  so  doings  he  made  this  discovery.\ 
On  learning  this  result.  Dr.  Jackson  very  naturally 
suggMled  to  Dr.  Morton  that  he  had  better  get  the 
ether  tried  by  the  surgeons  of  the  hospital,  which 
a  witness  of  Dr.  Morton's,  iio we ver,  alleges  that  he 
had  previously  determined  to  do.  But  all  the  sob- 
sequent  steps  were  taken  by  Dr.  Morton  himself, 
without  the  slightest  sympathy  or  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  Dr.  Jackson,  who,  from  alleged  fear  of 
his  recklessness,  withheld  from  him  all  countenance 
and  encouragement.    In  view  of  these  facts,  the 

•  See  Mr.  Metcalf  s  letter,  p.  633. 

t  Indeed,  it  seems  to  be  distinctly  admitted  by  the  ad- 
vocate of  jDr.  Jaekton,  that  he  had  made  no  discovery  in 
this  case  prior  to  Sept.  30, 1846.  Dr.  Gay  says  exprenly, 
in  commenting  open  Dr.  Wells*  claims,—"  Aliboogfa  so 
mach  time  (two  and  a  half  years)  has  elapsed  since  Mr. 
Wells'  ezperimenU,  be  presents  no  evidence  of  its  adop- 
tion into  general  surgical  practice,  even  in  that  floarishiov 
dty.  A  reawred  Sale  more  than  the  eame  vumber  qf 
mmdhe  to  diftue  the  knowlodge  and  appUcation  <if  Dr. 
Jack»on*s  dueovery  throughout  the  civilized  world." 

In  fact,  the  specification  accompanying  the  patent,  and 
signed  both  by  Dr.  Jackson  and  Dr.  Morton,  and  bnring 
date  Oct.  27,  1846,  is  roost  distinct  in  the  same  admis- 
sioD.  We  sabjoin  the  following  extracts,  in  proof  of  this 
position,  and  also  of  the  fiu:t  that  Dr.  Jackson  did  not 
regard  euiphuric  ether  as  the  tcie  agent  which  might  be 
used  to  produce  insensibility  to  pain : — 

**  It  is  well  known  to  chemists,  that  when  akohd  is 
submitted  to  distillation  with  certain  acids,  peculiar  com- 
pounds, termed  ethere^  are  formed  :  each  of  which  is  nan- 
ally  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  acid  employed  in 
its  preparation.  It  has  also  been  known,  that  the  aoporv 
q/  eome,  \fnat  all,  of  these  chemical  distillations,  pMc- 
vlarltf  thoee  of  etUphurie  ether^  when  breathed  or  intio- 
daoed  into  the  longs  of  an  animal,  have  produced  a  pecu- 
liar e^ct  on  its  nervous  system,  one  which  has  been 
supposed  to  be  analagous  to  what  is  usnaUy  termed  intoz- 
icatW" 

**  It  has  never  (to  our  knowledse)  been  known  wiiU 
our  dieeoeery.  that  the  inhalation  of  such  vapors,  por^eit- 
larly  thoee  ofeulphuric  ethers  would  produce  insensibility 
to  pain,  or  snch  a  state  of  quiet  nervous  action  as  to  ren- 
der a  person  or  animal  incapable,  to  a  great  extent,  if  not 
entirely,  of  experiencing  pam  while  under  the  action  of 
the  knife,  or  other  instrument  of  operation  of  a  surgeon, 
calculated  to  produce  pain.*' 

**TyUe  it  our  dtteovery^**  6tc 

** Prom  the  experiments  we  have  made,  weare  ted  to 
prefer  the  vapors  of  ttdphurie  ether  to  those  of  mvriatie 
or  other  kinde  qf  ether;  but  any  such  may  be  en^ployed 
whieh  will  prooerly  produce  the  etate  of  ineeneibiiihf^  wdh- 
out  any  injurioue  coneequencee  to  the  patient," 

The  testimony  of  Dr.  Keep  and  of  Mr.  Barnes,  as 
to  Dr.  Morton's  not  bein^  aware  of  the  importance  or  the 
admission  of  atmospheric  aii,  having  boen  commented 
upon  by  the  committee,  it  is  proper  here  to  add  the 
ftict,  that  in  this  very  specification  occurs  the  following 
sentence  In  the  description  of  the  apparatus  to  be  em- 
ployed :—"Let  there  be  a  hole  made  through  the  side  of 
the  veeielf  for  the  admieeion  of  atmoepherie  air^'*  oc. 
And  the  oni^nal  apparatus  first  used  at  the  hospital  by 
Dr.  Morton  is,  as  tne  committee  are  informed,  expressly 
constructed  so  as  to  admit  atmospheric  air.  Besides,  had 
no  atmospheric  air  been  admitted,  his  patients  would 
probably  nave  been  killed,  discreait  thrown  upon  the 
process,  and  the  discovery  perhaps  postponed  for  a^. 

It  may  also  be  remarked, '  that,  in  view  of  this  dis- 
claimer, by  Dr.  Jackson,  of  any  discovery  prior  to  Sept. 
80, 1846,  it  seems  difficult  to  explain  an  expression  which 
is  quoted  by  Mr.  Warren,  in  hispamphlet,  as  extracted 
from  Dr.  Jackson's  letter  to  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  origi- 
nally published  in  **  Oalignani's  Messenger."  Jan.  ft, 
1847 ;  namely,—"  I  have  latterly  turned  this  discovery  to 
use,  by  inducing  a  dentist  of  tms  city  td  administer  the 
vapor  of  ether  to  persons  whose  teeth  he  was  going  to 
extract.'* 
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eommittde  ue  of  opinkm,  thftt  the  esduMve  ehdmt 
adranoad  by  Dr.  Jaoksoo,*  thoogfa  now  Terr  exlen- 
attely  reoognned  in  foreign  ooontries,  an  nnMNiDded, 
being  unwananted  alike  hj  hia  acta  and  by  hia 
omisaiooa;  and  that  they  involve  great  inioatioe 
towards  Dr.  Morton ; — that  their  names  will  be  for- 
ever jointly,  though  not  e(}ua]ly,  asaoeiated  in  this 
discovery ;  Dr.  Jackson  being  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  having  rendered  readily  available  the  existing 
knowledge  upon  the  subject  of  ether,  which  Dr. 
Morton  waa  really,  though  not  avowedly,  seekinff 
to  obtain ;  and  Dr.  Morton  having  first  demonatrated 
its  safety  and  efficacy  in  the  prevention  of  pain  during 
surgical  operations ; — and  that  Dr.  Morton,  by  con- 
senting u>  permit  Dr.  Jackson's  name  to  be  united 
with  his  in  the  patent,  with  the  right  to  receive  one 
tenth  part  of  its  profits,  has  shown  himself  disposed, 
&irly  and  honorably,  to  recognise  the  am6unt  of 
his  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Jaokaon'a  advioe. 

The  essential  conduaiona  in  the  case  may  be  thua 
concisely  stated : — 

lat.  Dr,  Jackson  does  not  appear  at  any  time  to 
June  made  any  discovery,  in  rej^d  to  ether,  which 
was  not  in  prmt  in  Cheat  Britam  some  years  before. 

Sd.  Dr.  Morton,  in  1846,  discovered  the  facts 
before  unknown,  that  ether  would  prevent  the  pain  of 
surgical  operations:  and  that  it  might  be  given  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  ^ect  this  purpose,  witlwut  dan- 
ger to  Ufe.  He  first  established  these  facts  by  nur 
merous  operations  on  teeth,  and  ofterwards  induced 
the  surgeons  of  the  hosj^al  to  demonstrate  its  gm- 
eral  appUodntHy  and  importance  m  capital  opera- 
tions. 

3d.  Dr.  Jackson  appears  to  have  had  the  belief, 
thai  a  power  m  ether  to  prevent  painin  dental  opera- 
tions  woM  be  discovered.  He  advised  various  per- 
sons to  attempt  the  discovery.  But  neither  they  nor 
he  took  any  measures  to  that  end;  and  the  world 
remained  in  entire  ignorance  of  both  the  power  and 
scfety  of  ether,  untu  Dr.  Morton  made  his  experi' 
ments. 

4th,  The  whole  agencu  of  Dr.  Jackson  in  the  mat' 
ter  appears  to  consist  only  in  his  having  made  certain 
suggestions,  which  led  or  aided  Dr.  Morton  to  make 
the  discovery  a  discovery  which  had  for  some  time 
been  the  object  of  his  labors  and  researches.\ 

*  That  such  daims  are  really  advinoed  by  Dr.  Jack- 
arm,  it  well  known.  He  said  indeed  to  one  of  the  com- 
mittee,  **  I  allow  of  no  partnership  in  this  matter.  If 
your  report  takes  from  me  such  a  proportion  of  the  sole 
credit  of  this  dincovery  a»  aimownU  eten  to  the  paring  <if 
a  finger  nail,  I  shall  entirely  object  to  it.** 

t  tiie  results  otherwise  arri? ed  at  by  the  committee 
have  received  the  highest  confirmation  from  Professor 
Simpson,  the  discoverer  of  chloroform,  who  has  trans- 
mitted to  Dr.  Morton  a  copy  of  his  pamphlet,  entitled, 
** Account  of  a  New  Anssthetic  Agent,  as  a  substitute  for 
Sulphuric  Ether,  in  Surgery  and  Midwifery,"  with  the 
following  note  written  upon  one  of  its  blank  pages : — 

"  My  Dear  Sir,— I  have  much  pleasure  in  offinring.  for 
your  kind  soceptsnce,  the  aooompan^png  pamphlet.  Smoe 
it  was  poblisned,  we  have  had  various  other  operations 

Srformed  hercL  equally  successful.  I  have  a  note  from 
r.  Liston,  telling  me  also  of  its  perfect  success  in  Loo- 
don.    Its  rapidity  and  depth  ara  amasinff. 

**In  the  MontUn  Journal  of  Medical  Seienee  firr  Sep- 
tembeTi  Ikaoe  a  wng  artide  on  etherization,  vindicating 
your  daima  over  thote  ofJaeksan. 

**Cif  course,  the  great  thought  is  that  of.  producing  in- 
sensibUUys  and/or  thai  the  world  is,  J  think,  indebted  to 
you. 

**I  read  a  paper  lately  to  our  socisty,  showing  thst  it 
was  reeommenned  by  Puny,  dM.,  in  oui  times. 

*'  With  very  great  esteem  for  yon.  allow  me  to  sobscribe 
flttyself,  Toon  very  nitnfolly, 

"Ediahargfa,  19th  Nov.  1847." 
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The  committee  aie  well  mwaie,  that  any  inveatl- 
gatioa  and  ofnnioD  whioh  aliaU4dife  the«iMtiaii  cC* 
this  board — emanating,  as  all  mnat  admit,  from 
those  who  ought  to  know  most  of  the  circumstances 
of  this  discovery— will  be  entitled  to  neat  weight. 
That  investigation  haa  been  oonduotea  by  the  eon- 
mittee  under  a  solemn  sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
public,  to  posteri^,  and  to  the  cauae  of  truth  and 
lustioe.  Personal  feelings  have  been  laid  aside. 
When  this  inquiry  waa  instituted,  neither  of  the 
committee  had  ever  aeen  Dr.  Morton ;  and  both  of 
them,  on  the  other  hand,  were  in  friend^  relatiooB 
with  Dr.  Jackaon.  There  had  alwaya  existed, 
between  them  and  him  feelinga  of  mutual  leapect 
and  regard.  No  friend  of  Dr.  Jackson  would  wil- 
lingly remove  a  merited  laurel  from  the  brows  of 
one  whose  acientific  attainmenta,  upright  intentions, 
and  amiable  character,  aU  are  happy  to  aoknowl* 
edge.  The  committee,  indeed,  believe  that  be  it 
honeatly  self-deceived  in  this  matter. 

We  aubpit  our  report  upon  thia  subject  to  the, 
board,  in  the  aaauraooe  that  it  will  receive  their 
deliberate  examination,  and  that  its  conchisiona  wiO^ 
be  adopted,  if  at  all,  under  a  like  aolemn  aenae  of 
reaponsibility.* 

Accofdmffhr,  in  a  note  published  with  the  article  refeirad 
to.  is  the  following  sentence :— ^  Within  the  last  few  dsysj 
I  Iwve  seen  a  pamphlet,  dated  Boston,  May  80, 1847,  in 
which  it  is  stated,  that,  for  three  months  previously,  all 
apparatus  had  been  laid  aside,  and  the  sponge  alone  used 
for  etherization,  by  Dr.  Morton,  of  that  city— the  gentls- 
man  to  whom.  I  believe,  the  profession  ana  mankind  aii 
really  and  truly  indebted  for  first  reducing  into  piactiea 
the  production  of  insensibility  by  ether  inhalation,  with 
the  object  of  annihilating  pain  in  surgical  operations.*' 

*  A  few  remarks  upon  the  manner  in  which  this  in* 
quiry  has  been  pursued,  may  not  perhaps  1>e  inappropriats. 

The  committee  considend,  that,  as  Dr.  Morton  alont 
assisted  in  the  ^     " 
were  not  strict! 
but,  inasmuch 
time  before  tl 

seemed  that  the  whole  subject  I 

parties  to  the  tribunal  of  the  public,  and  that  the  pubMa 
would  reasonably  expect  from  this  institution  such  a  oai^ 
rative  of  the  &cte  as  might  be  prepared  from  these  omA 
front  other  aoureee  more  etpeciauy  within  our  reach. 
Both  these  pamphlets  wefe  therefore  very  carefully  ezaaat* 
ined  and  compared ;  twenty-two  individuals,  most  cs»- 
versant  with  tne  subject,  ecmsulted ;  and  the  report  sob^ 
stantially  prepared,  llie  committee  then  deemed  ll 
advisable  to  address  a  note  to  Dr.  Jackson,  informing  him 
that  Dr.  Chiy's  pomphlet  had  been  considered  by  than  as 
containing  a  full  statement  of  his  claims;  thst  if,  how- 
ever, he  had  any  additional  facts  to  communicate,  the 
committee  would  be  happy  to  receive  them.    The  resnk 

was  two •  '- —  *--'" ^ 

duration  i 
half  ( 


e  early  experiments  at  the  hospitsl.  they 
itly  called  upon  to  mention  Dr.  Jacksoai 
nasmuch  as  Dr.  Gay*s  pamphlet  had  been  for  soma 
before  the  world,  and  also  Mr.  Warren's  rqily,  It 
id  that  the  whole  subject  had  been  submitted  by  the 


two  personal  interviews,  besides  one  of  three  houit* 
tion  (by  express  appointment)  with  Dr.  Gay,  in  ba- 

of  Dt.  Jackson.    Dr.  Gay  offered  to  prove  eertaia 

focts,  haviuff  no  oouneciion  with  or  relation  to  this  disesa- 
ery.  which  Uie  committee  declined  hearing.  He  also  saM 
he  had  other  evidence  of  a  strictlv  confidential  eharactsr, 
which  was  also  declined.  He  then  proceeded  to  com- 
ment upon  the  testimony  contained  in  Mr.  Warren's  ] 
phlet.  All  his  arguments  and  objections  upon  this  r 
have  been  fiiirly  stated  by  the  coounittee,  from  ~ 


randa  taken  at  the  time ;  and  the  deUberate  views  ef  the 
committee,  in  relation  to  these  objections,  have  been  also 
stated.  The  committee,  at  this  interview,  wished  to  know 
the  worst  that  could  be  suggested  as  to  the  credibility  of 
these  witnesses.  Few  reoMrks  were  therefore  made  1^ 
Dr.  Gay,  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  his  olyectioos ;  but  they 
were  noted  as  subjects  for  future  investigatioo.  The 
committee  may  have  said,  *<  Weil,  putting  this  depositta 
aside  for  this  ground,  what  is  your  objection  to  the  neit 
deposition?"  But  it  was,  on  the  other  hand,  distindly 
suggested  to  Dr.  Gay,  that  two  of  these  witnesses  ware 
very  fiivorably  spoken  of,  and  that  the  testimony  of  WhU- 
man,  whose  character  even  Dr.  Gay  admitted-  to  have 
been  above  suspicion,  was  obviously  confirmatory  of  mat- 
ters stated  by  the  two  witnesses  referred  to ;  snd  that 
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DR.  MORTCm's  BIEMOIR  TO  THE  ACADBMT  OF 
SCIRNCBS  AT  PARIS,  PRESENTED  BT  M. 
ARAGO,  m  THE  AUTUMN  OF   1847. 

[The  editor  has  himself  read  this  memoir  to 
Dis.  Hayward,  Townsend,  aod  H.  J.  Bigelow,  of 
the  hospital,  to  Dr.  Gould,  and  Messrs.  Caleb 

eTen  Whttman's  testimonjr  alone  was  soflkient  to  prore 
that  Dr.  Morton  was  striting  to  realize  the  idea  of  this 
disoorerVi  and  was  therefore  irrecoocilable  with  Dr. 
JacksoD^  exdutivt  claims. 

The  eommittee  mentiooed  to  Dr.  Jacksbo.  that  they 
had  obtained  some  new  testimony  in  faror  of  Dr.  Morton, 
(meaning  the  letters  of  Mr.  Metcalf  and  of  Dr.  Dana  ;j 
but,  belie?ing  that  the  testimony  in  these  letters  was  of 
a  nature  not  to  be  rebutted,  the  committee  did  not  feel 
called  apoD  to  state  the  fact,  that  either  of  these  two  gen- 
tleroen  had  been  consulted.  The  committee  felt  tbem- 
selres  perfectly  free,  like  every  one  else,  to  form  and  to 
express  an  opinion  upon  a  matter  of  uniTersal  interest 
and  importance^  and  which  indeed  seemed  to  fall  natu- 
rally within  their  peculiar  province,  even  though  thejf  had 
wd  the  mpiauM  pemduien  qf  Dr,  Jadcton.  Their  re- 
port had  been  unanimously  accepted  by  the  trustees,  and 
presented  to  and  unanimously  accepted  bj  the  corpora- 
tion. While  it  was  in  process  of  publication,  a  note  was 
received  from  Dr.  Gay,  alleging  that  be  supposed  his 
objections  to  the  testimony  m  Sir.  Warren's  pamphlet 
were  recognized  by  the  committee  as  well  founded,  and 
protesting  against  the  course  pursued  by  the  trustees  of 
the  Masachusetts  General  Hospital  in  giving  '*  any  coun- 
tenance to  the  attempt  of  Mr.  Morton  to  rob  Dr.  Jackson 
of  his  sacied  right  to  his  own  disoorery."  Dr.  (3ay,  in 
his  note,  significantly  adds,  that "  Dr.  Jackson  has  always, 
azoepting  in  one  unguarded  moment,  declined  submitting 
his  daims  to  any  tribunal,  either  to  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  parties,  or  tUslf-corutituted  and  forced  vpon  him.** 
He  allefl^es  that  Dr.  Jackson  has  much  new  evidence, 
that  the  investigation  of  the  committee  must  necessarily 
l^ve  been  partial,  &c  This  note  of  Dr.  Gay  was  laid 
before  the  trustees,  at  a  meeting  held  Feb.  6  ;  but  they 
deemed  no  action  necessary  thereupon.  The  committee 
claim  no  Judicial  powers  or  functions.  Dr.  Jackson  is 
perfectly  nee  to  continue  in  his  present  determination  of 
•ever  submitting  his  ezdusive  claims  to  any  human  tri- 
bunal, or  he  may  hereafter  submit  them  to  one  which  he 
shail  renrd  as  more  competent  or  impartial.  If,  by  any 
jiew  evidenoe,  he  can  establish  these  claims,  he  is  still  at 
liberty  so  to  do.  The  committee  can  only  stete,  that 
they  have  endeavored  to  prosecute  their  inquiries  In  a 
lUr,  cautious,  and  thorough  manner,  and  that  they  feel 
Ihe  utmost  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  the  conclusions 


The  committee  make  the  foHowingremarks  on  Mr. 
Wightman's  letter:— The  date  of  Mr.  Wightman*s  com- 
ing to  Boston  is  fized  beyond  all  doubt.  The  circum- 
stances connected  with  this  occasion  have  been  verbally 
stated  to  the  oommittecj  and  are  of  a  natore  rendering, 
fai  their  judgment,  a  misteke  impossible.  This  letter, 
then,  proves  that,  prior  to  Sept.  28,  1846.  or  more  than 
two  dim  h^ore  hit  interview  with  Dr,  Jaekeon,  Dr,  Mor- 
ien  caued  en  Mr.  Wtg-hlman,  alhtded  to  tome  intended 
diecopery  qf  great  importance,  and  inquired  abottt  bagt, 
euitable/or  holding  tidphuric  ether.  And  U  would  teem 
probable  that  it  was  owing  only  to  a  oaeual  euggeetion 
ihen  made,  that  Dr,  Jadceon,  rather  than  tome  other 
leaned  chenUtl,  wat  ttdftequentiy  eontuUed  by  Dr,  Mor- 
ten. 

The  letter  also  proves  that  Dr.  Jackson  had  heard 
from  Mr,  Wightman  (as  well  as  from  Mr.  Metcalf,  see 
p.  93)  facte  which  it  seems  difficult  to  reconcile  with  his 
(Dr.  Jackson's)  conviction,  ezptessed  so  strongly  to  the 
sommittee,  that  Dr.  Morton  loat  wAot^  ignorani  qf  suZ- 
pkarie  ether,  down  to  the  interview  with  him.   Dr.  Jack- 


son, and  his  friend  Mr.  Peabody,  seem,  indeed,  to  have 
heen  aware  of  the  importent  bearing  of  Mr.  Wightman's 
tastimony  on  this  point.    Therefore,  in  March,  1847, 


th^  endeavored  strenuously,  but  in  vain,  to  satisfy  him 
that  he  was  mistaken  as  to  the  date  of  his  first  interview 
with  Dr.  Morton,  about  the  gas-bags.  It  would  teem 
that  Dr,  Jadeton  had  not  yet  retorted  to  the  hypothetit, 
Ikathehadmade  hitditeooery  inl849 isftue  that,  ^f 
eewree^  rendered  all  thete  trantaetiem  with  Dr,  Morton 


Eddy  and  R.  H.  Eddy,  and  is  aathonsad  by  them 
to  say  that  the  ftcto  which  are  within  their  knovd- 
edge  are  eonrectly  stated.  The  editor  was  imaUe, 
owing  to  accidental  circomstances,  to  read  it  to  the 
other  surgeons  of  the  hospital ;  but  it  has  been 
examined  by  them,  aod  the  editor  is  assured  that 
they  are  satisfied  with  the  statement  of  all  the 
ftcto  that  came  under  their  cognizance. 

The  reader  who  has  gone  through  the  evidenoe 
and  the  report  of  the  trustees,  cannot  fail  to  ob- 
serve, in  his  course  through  this  memoir,  how 
oompletoly  the  statemente  of  Dr.  Morton  therein 
are  sustained  by  the  evidence,  and  by  the  opinioa 
of  the  tmstees.  In  some  important  particulars  he 
is  supported  by  evidence  obtained  by  the  trustees 
long  after  the  memour  had  been  presented,  of  the 
existence  of  which  Dr.  Morton  did  not  know  when 
he  prepared  the  document.] 

William  T.  Green  Morton,  of  Boston,  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  surgeon-dentist,  respect- 
Ailly  asks  the  attention  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences to  the  subjoined  memoir,  intended  to  present 
a  history  of  the  course  pursued  by  him  which  re- 
sulted in  the  demonstration  of  the  gpreat  truth  that 
the  inhaling  of  the  vapor  of  sulphuric  ether,  highly 
rectified,  mil  produce  insensibility  to  pain,  in  ope- 
erations  upon  the  human  body. 

He  intends  that  this  memoir  shall  state  such  fiusts 
only  as  illustrate  the  scientific  character  of  the  dis- 
covery, and  shall  not  go  into  questions  of  personal 
controversy ;  but  as  the  manner  in  which,  and  the 
person  by  whom,  this  discovery  was  made,  have 
become  matter  of  disputation,  and  as  evidence  on 
these  pointe  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Academy  in  yarious  ways,  by  other  nersons,  he 
takes  the  liberty  to  subjoin,  in  an  appendix,  certain 
evidenoe,  taken  for  a  different  .purpose,  which  he 
desires  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Academy,  to 
he  used  by  them  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  see 
fit,  or  not  to  he  used  at  all,  as  their  usage  or  discre- 
tion shall  determine. 


In  the  summer  of  1844,  being  in  the  practice  of 
dentistry,  and  desirous  to  imnrove  myself  in  cfaem- 
i(»l  and  medical  knowledge,  I  studied  in  the  oflice 
of  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  and  in  order 
to  employ  my  time  to  the  utmost  advantage,  I  re- 
sided m  his  nunily.  One  day,  in  casual  conversar 
tion  upon  my  profession  of  dentistry,  I  i^ke  of  the 
operation  of  destroying  the  nerve  of  a  tooth,  and 
remarked  that  there  ,was  always  doubt  whether  the 
tooth  could  be  restored  to  usefulness,  inasmuch  as 
the  arsenic  produced  an  irritation,  and  left  m  sore- 
ness often  permanent.  Dr.  Jaclcson  said,  in  m 
humorous  manner,  that  I  must  tiy  some  of  his 
tooth-ache  dropa,  and  proceeded  to  tell  me  that  at  a 
time  when  he  practised  medicine,  he  occasionally 
extracted  teeth  for  particular  patients,  and  that  m 
one  instance,  a  patient  who  coiud  not  summon  cour- 
age for  the  operation,  asked  him  to  apply  something 

qf  no  eonteguenee,  Aeooffdingly,  in  his  later  intsrview 
with  Mr.  Wightman,  Dr.  Jadkson  said,  in  eflect, « Yon 
may  be  about  right  in  your  dates  \but%tie  immaterial  to 
me,  as  I  can  substantiate  my  discovery  as  hi  back  as 
1849.'*  Unfortunately,  Dr,  Jaekton,  in  the  spocificatioa 
accompanying  the  patent,  had,under  oath,  ditavowedany 
diteovery  prior  to  that  which  he  made  Jointly  with  Dr, 
Morten  f  and  the  eommittee  haveprooed  thai  what  Dr, 
Jaekoon  knew  abe^  ether  in  19^  hadbeen  pulbUtkedbm 
Per§irainlB9$.  . 
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to  aOeviate  the  pain.  Ha  mppliad  adiar,  and  wHh 
anooeaa,  for  m  few  days  afterwarda  a  fneoA  of  thia 
patient  called  to  obtain  aome  of  the  '*  tootlMiobe 
drope,"  aa  he  called  them ;  but  Dr.  Jaokaon,  not 
wiahing  to  be  tionUed  with  dental  boaineaa,  told 
him  he  had  none.  Dr.  Jaekaon  then  added,  that 
aa  thia  ether  might  be  applied  with  advantage  to 
aenaitive  teeth,  he  would  aend  me  aome.  The  oon- 
veraation  then  turned  upon  the  eflect  of  ether  upon 
the  ayatem,  and  he  told  me  how  the  atudenta  at 
Camlmdge  uaed  to  inhale  aulphurio  ether  from  their 
handkeiehiela,  and  that  it  intoxicated  them,  makinpr 
them  reel  and  etagger.  He  gave  no  further  inti- 
mation of  the  efl^  of  ether,  or  of  the  manner  of 
applying  it.  I  may  add  that  Dr.  Jaekaon  haa  con- 
firmed my  account  of  thia  oonTcraation,  in  hia  4>wn 
atatement  to  Dr.  Gould. 

In  a  few  daya  after  thia  conyeraation.  Dr.  Jaek- 
aon aent  me  a  bottle  of  chloric  ether,  highly  recti- 
fied, aa  he  had  offered.  At  the  aame  time  he  aent 
a  bottle  to  two  other  dentiata  of  high  reapeetability 
in  Beaton.  I  made  an  experiment  with  thia  ether 
in  deatroying  the  aenaibili^  of  a  valuable  tooth  of 

a  patient,  Kuaa ,  by  direct  application,  telling 

her  that  the  oi>eration  would  be  alow.  I  waa 
oblij^ed  to  apply  it  aeveml  timea,  but  in  the  end  the 
aenaibility  aeemed  to  be  removed,  and  the  tooth  ia 
now,  to  my  knotvledge,  in  a  uaeful  condition.* 

About  thia  time  the  wife  and  aunt  of  Dr.  Jaek- 
aon were  under  my  treatment  for  dental  purpoaea, 
and  it  waa  neceaaary  to  extnust  teeth  in  each  caae, 
the  operation  being  painful  and  the  ladiea  ahowing 
an  unuaual  degree  of  aenaitiveneaa.  The  laat 
named  lady,  in  particular,  before  the  extracting  of 
each  tooth,  remained  aeveral  houra  in  the  operating 
chair,  unable  to  aummon  courage  to  endure  the 
operation,  and  begginff  to  be  meamerised,  or  that  I 
would  give  her  aomethiog  to  make  her  inaenaible. 
Dr.  Jaekaon  waa  preaent  and  made  efibrta  to  en- 
courage the  lady,  but  did  not  auggeat  any  mode  of 
producing  inaenaibility.  His  suggestiatiM  had  not 
gaiu  beyimd  the  direct  appUcatian  of  ether  ^  in  the 
same  manner  that  laudanum  and  other  narcotics  have 
tUwmfs  been  applied  to  sensitive  teeth. 

The  aucceinful  application  I  had  made  of  the 
ether  in  deatroying  the  aenaibility  of  a  tooth,  to- 
gether with  what  Dr.  Jaekaon  told  me  of  ita 
effecta  when  inhaled  by  the  atudenta  at  college, 
awakened  my  attention,  and  having  free  acceaa  to 
Dr.  Jackaon'a  hooka,  I  began  to  re«l  on  the  aubject 
of  ita  efiecta  upon  the  ammal  ayatem.  I  became 
aatiafied  that  there  waa  nothing  new  or  particularly 
dangeroua  in  the  inhaling  of  ether,  that  it  had 
long  been  the  toy  of  profeaaora  and  atudenta,  known 
aa  a  powerful  anti-apaamodie,  anodyne  and  narcotic, 
capable  of  intoxicating  and  atupefying,  when  taken 
in  aufficient  quantity.  I  found  that  even  the  appa- 
xmtua  for  inhaling  it  waa  deecribed  in  aome  treatiaea, 
but  in  moat  caaes  it  waa  deaeribed  aa  inhaled  from 
a  saturated  apooge  or  handkerchief.  Having  aome 
of  the  ether  left  which  Dr.  Jaekaon  had  aent  me,  I 
inhaled  it  from  a  handkerchief,  but  there  waa  not 
enouffh  to  produce  a  greater  effect  than  exhilara- 
tion followed  by  headache. 

While  investigating  thia  aubject  1  waa  taken 
quite  ill,  and  it  being  the  middle  of  aummer,  I  waa 
advised  by  my  phyaician  to  go  into  the  country.  I 
took  with  me  from  Dr.  Jackaon'a  library,  and  ob- 
tained m  other  waya,  aeveral  hooka  treatuig  on  thia 
mod  other  anbjecta.  I  apent  two  montha  at  the  rea- 
idenoe  of  my  &ther-in-law,  in  Connectknit.  While 
r*  See  Dr.  Bemis*  letter,  ante,  p.  639.  The  aotea  are  by 
the  editor,  aad  are  not  in  the  original  memoir.] 


thero  I  procured  ether  fron  Uie  druggiat'a, 
made  axperimenta  upon  birda  and  ot^  anin 
eodeavoniig  to  get  them  under  the  effect  of  inha- 
lation  from  it.  Theae  axperimenta  produced  no 
aatiafactory  xeanH,  and  they  being  known  among 
my  fiienda,  I  waa  mortified  and  vexed,  and  bottled 
up  the  anbjecta,  where  they  remain  to  thia  day. 

In  the  autumn  I  returned  to  Boeton,  and  finding 
that  my  buainess,  owing  to  ita  interruption,  re- 
quired my  constant  attention,  I  waa  not  able  to  pur- 
aoe  the  inveMigation  at  that  time. 

In  the  courae  of  the  winter  (1844-6)  Dr.  Horace 
Wella,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  a  dentiat,  and  formerly 
my  jjutner,  came  to  Boston,  and  desired  me  to  aid 
him  m  procuring  an  opportunity  to  adminiater  the 
nitroua  oxide  gaa,  which  he  aaid  he  believed  wouU 
deatroy  or  msLiHj  alleviate  pain  under  surgical  op- 
erations. I  readily  conaented,  and  introduced  him 
to  Dr.  George  Hayward,  an  eminent  aurgeon,  who 
oflfered  to  permit  the  experiment,  but  aa  the  eailieat 
operation  waa  not  to  bepeiformed  under  two  or  three 
daya,  we  did  not  wait  ior  it,  but  went  to  Dr.  War- 
ren, whom  we  found  engaged  with  his  claaa.  He 
told  ua  that  hia  atudenta  were  preparing  to  inhale  it 
that  evening,  for  aport,  and  offered  to  announce  the 
propoaal  to  them,  and  aak  them  to  meet  ua  at  the 
college.  In  the  evening  Dr.  Wella  and  myadf 
went  to  the  hall,  and  I  took  my  inatrumenta.  Dr. 
WeUa  adminiatered  the  ffas,  and  extracted  a  toothy 
but  the  patient  acreamed  from  pain,  and  the  apecta- 
tore  laughed  and  hiaaed.  The  meetinff  broke  up, 
and  we  were  looked  upon  aa  having  made  ourselvea 
very  ridiculous.  I  saw  nothing  more  of  Dr.  WeUa, 
but  he  left  my  inatrumenta  at  mj  oflce  very  early 
the  next  morning,  and  went  directly  home.  In 
July,  bebff  again  in  Connecticut,  I  <»]led  on  Dr. 
Wells,  and  we  apent  aome  time  in  adjusting  our 
former  partnership  aoeounta.  He  had  then  given 
up  dentistry,  and  waa  engaffed  in  conducting  an 
exhibition  of  birda,  which  he  aaid  insured  him 
better  health.  I  went  with  him  to  the  ofSee  of  Dr. 
I^igg>»  where  I  i^ke  of  the  gaa,  and  aaked  them 
to  ffive  aome  to  me ;  but  Dr.  Wella  gave  me  to 
understand  that  he  had  abandoned  the  experiment, 
thinking  it  could  have  no  practical  value. 

In  tl^  autumn  of  1845, 1  retturned  to  my  boai- 
neaa,  which  had  now  become  almoat  exduaively 
mechanical  dentiatry,  or  plate  work,  requiring  me 
often  to  extract  a  great  number  of  teeth  at  a  time. 
Many  of  my  patients  aufifered  extremely,  and  aome 
were  obliged,  aa  is  the  experience  of  every  dentist, 
to  postpone  or  abandon  the  aupplying  full  aeu  of 
teeth.  I  had,  therefore,  everything  to  call  my  at- 
tention to  the  deatroying  or  miti^atmg  of  pain  under 
theae  operationa,  and  great  motive  to  induce  me  to 
follow  up  the  subject.  Finding  that  when  cloaed 
up  in  a  hollow  tooth,  and  aealed  with  wax,  ether 
would  gradually  deatroy  the  aenaibility  of  the  part^ 
I  reaaoned  that  perhapa  when  inhaled  it  might  de- 
atroy or  greatly  alleviate  aenaibility  to  pain  geunrally . 

In  the  apnng  of  1846,  Thomaa  R.  Speai  eame 
to  atud^  with  me,  and  hearing  me  oonverae  upon 
the  aubject,  he  aaid  he  had  inhaled  ether  at  the 
Lexington  Academy,  where  he  waa  educated,  and 
deaeribed  to  me  ita  effecta.  Thia  increaaed  my  in- 
tereat  in  the  aubject,  and  I  determined,  aa  aoon  aa 
the  preasure  of  the  smriuff  business  waa  over,  to 
devote  myaelf  to  it.  in  ue  mean  time  I  tried  an 
experiment  upon  a  water  apaniel,  inaerting  hia  head 
in  a  jar  having  sulphuric  etner  at  the  bottom.  Thia 
waa  done  in  the  preaenoe  of  two  peraona,  at  my 
honae  in  Weat  Needham,  where  I  raaide  during  the 
aummer  montha.    After  breathing  the  vapor  for 
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I  tune,  the  dog  eompletdy  wilted  down  in  my 

s.  I  then  remored  the  iur.   In  about  three  min- 

mee  he  atoneed,  jelled  loudly,  and  sprung  aome  ten 
feet,  into  a  pond  of  water. 

Immediately  after  this  experiment,  I  waited  on 
Dr.  GranTille  G.  Hayden,  a  young  dentist,  told  him 
my  porpoae,  and  made  an  agreement  with  him  to 
ceme  to  my  office  and  take  diarge  of  my  business, 
Aat  I  might  devote  myself  more  ezdusiTely  to  this 
subject.  The  agreement  was  drawn  by  R.  H. 
Dana,  Jr.,  Esq.,  to  whose  letter  in  the  appendix  I 
take  the  liberty  to  refer  the  Academy  in  this  connec* 
tion.*  As  soon  as  Dr.  Hayden  became  acquainted 
with  my  business,  I  beoan  to  derote  myself  to  my 
experiments.f  I  inhafod  some  chloric  ether  and 
morphine,  the  effect  of  which  was  drowsiness  fol- 
lowed by  lassitude  and  headache. 

Eariy  in  August  I  asked  Dr.  Hayden  to  procure 
me  a  fouiHranoe  phial  of  sulphuric  ether  from  Mr. 
Burnett,  a  druggist  mudi  relied  upon  by  chemists. 
He  did  so,  and  I  tried  to  induce  him  to  take  it.  As 
he  declined,  I  took  half  of  it  into  the  oountiry  to  try 
again  upon  my  dog.  Just  as  I  had  got  it  ready, 
the  dog  sprang  and  threw  over  the  jar.  I  felt  vexed , 
and  resolved  to  take  it  myself,  and  did  so,  the  next 
day,  at  mv  office.  I  inhaled  from  my  handkerchief 
all  the  ether  that  was  left,  but  was  not  completely 
lost,  yet  thought  myself  so  fer  insensible  that  I  b^ 
lieved  that  a  tooth  could  have  been  drawn  with  but 
Utito  pain  or  consciousness.  I  was  unwiUing  to 
send  to  Burnett's  again  for  the  same  article,  he  be- 
ing a  near  neighbor,  and  his  young  men  well  ao- 
quainted  with  mine,  lest  the  knowledge  of  my 
eaqteriments  should  get  abroad.  I  accordingly  sent 
m  student,  WUliam  P.  Leavitt,  to  druggists  in  a 
different  part  of  the  city,  Brewers,  Stevens  and  Co., 
a  firm  in  excellent  standing,  with  directions  to  get 
sulphuric  ether.  After  some  persuasion  I  induced 
Spear,  who  had  taken  it  at  school,  to  inhale  it.  He 
dki  so,  and  became  so  fer  insensible  as  to  drop  the 
handkerchief,  and  seemed  very  drowsy  and  torpid.^ 
As  this  passed  off*  he  became  excited  and  funous, 
so  that  he  had  to  be  held  down  in  the  chair ;  but 
this  subsided,  and  on  comhig  to  he  expressed  him- 
self delighted  with  his  sensations.  Leavitt  then 
took  it,  with  much  the  same  efiBct.6  I  was  much 
discouraged  by  these  attempts.  The  effects  pro- 
duced were  not  such  as  I  sought  for,  nor  were  the 
young  men  aflSsoted  in  the  same  manner  that  I  had 
been,  and  as  I  observed  the  dog  to  be.  They  were 
mmch  more  excited  and  less  insensible.  Yet  I  can- 
not help  remarking,  in  this  connection,  that  had  this 
sulphuric  ether  l^en  pure  and  highly  rectified,  I 
shouki  have  demonstrated  its  efilects  then,  insteiid 
of  at  the  sobseqaeot  period  in  September.  This 
ether  has  since  been  analyzed,  as  appears  by  the 
affidavits  in  the  appendix,  and  found  to  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  alcohol,  sulphnr  acids,  and  other 
impurities.) 

This  experiment  was  early  in  August;  and  it 
being  hot  weather,  and  I  being  somewhat  out  of 
health,  I  went  into  the  country,  and  abandoned  the 
experiments  until  the  middle  of  September.  With 
the  autumn  and  the  restoration  of  health,  my  ambi- 
tion led  roe  to  resume  my  experiments ;  and  I  men- 
tioned to  Dr.  Hayden  that  I  feared  there  was  so 

[«  See  letters  of  R.  H.  Dana,  Esq.,  and  F.DBna,M.D., 
ante,  p.  63f  i  and  Dr,  Hayd<o*8  affidarit,  p.  636. 

[t  See  Hr.  MetcalTs  letter,  p.  633,  and  the  aUtement 
of  Whitman  as  to  Dr.  M.'s  going  to  Bunieu*s,  at  top  of 
p.  634.] 

[t  See  flpear>i  aflMavit,  p.  684.] 
.  ri  See  Leavitt'8  affidavit,  p.  684.] 

[II  See  evidenos  on  p.  636.  J 
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mudi  difference  m  the  qualities  of  etiier,  that  itt  ai 
deUcate  a  matter  there  would  be  great  difficulty  im 

nffing  about  any  generally  useM  and  reliahli 
results. 

Thinking  that  a  surer  efllect  might  be  piodutoed 
by  inhaling  the  ether  through  some  apparatus;  I 
called  rep^Uedly  on  Mr.  Wightman,  a  philoeophkssl 
instrument-maker,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  or 
contriving  an  apparatus.  While  examining  his 
bags  for  inhaling  nitrous  oxide  gas,  the  thought 
struck  me  that  I  could  put  the  ether  into  one  of 
these,  and  by  making  an  opening  to  be  cloeed  by  a 
valve,  for  the  admission  of  atmospfaerie  air,  could 
convert  it  into  an  inhaling  apparatus.  Upon  second 
thought  I  had  an  impression  that  ether-would  dis- 
solve India  rubber,  and  pot  the  question  to  Bfr. 
Wightman.  He  thought  it  would.  I  then  put  the 
same  question  as  to  oil  silk.  He  said  he  did  not 
Imow,  but  advised  me  to  consult  a  chemist,  and 
named  Dr.  Jackson.*  I  took  from  Mr.  Wightman  a 
glass  tunnel,  purchased  an  India  rubber  bag  on  my 
vmr,  and  returned  to  my  office.  I  then  sent  Leavitt 
to  Dr.  Gay,  a  chemist,  to  ask  the  simple  question 
whether  euier  would  dissolve  India  robber.  He 
returned,  saying  that  Dr.  Gay  was  not  in.  In  the 
mean  time  I  became  satisfied  that  the  bottle  and 
glass  I  had  were  not  large  enough  for  my  purposes, 
and  not  wishing  to  go  to  unnecessary  expense,  1 
said  to  Dr.  Hayden  that  I  would  borrow  a  gas-baff 
firom  Dr.  Jackson's  laboratory.  He  then  suggested 
to  me  to  ascertain  from  Dr.  Jackson  something  as 
to  the  difi[erent  qualities  and  preparations  of  eUier, 
vrith  which  he  said  chemists  were  always  familiar. 
I  approved  of  the  suggestion,  but  feared  Dr.  Jack- 
son might  guess  what  I  was  experimenting  upon, 
and  forestall  me.  I  went  to  Dr.  Jackson's,  there- 
fore, to  procure  a  gas-bag,  also  with  the  intention 
of  ascertaining  something  more  accurately  as  to  the 
different  preparations  of  ether,  if  I  should  find  I 
could  do  so  without  setting  him  upon  the  same 
track  of  experiment  with  myself.  I  am  aware  that 
by  this  admission  I  may  show  myself  not  to  have 
been  possessed  by  the  most  disinterested  spirit  of 
philosophic  enthusiasm,  clear  of  all  regard  for  per- 
sonal rights  or  benefits ;  but  it  is  enough  for  me  to 
say  that  I  felt  I  had  made  sacrifices  a^  run  risks 
for  this  object,  that  I  believed  myself  to  be  ckies 
upon  it,  yet  where  another,  with  better  opportuni- 
ties for  experimentmg,  availing  himself  of  my  hints 
and  labors,  might  take  the  prixe  from  my  gra^. 

I  asked  Dr.  Jackson  for  his  gas-bag.  He  told 
me  it  was  in  his  house.  I  went  for  it,  and  returned 
through  the  laboratory.  He  said,  in  a  l^u  ~ 
manner,  "  Well,  Doctor,  you  seem  to  6e 
equipped,  minus  the  gas."  I  replied,  in  the 
manner,  that  perhaps  there  would  be  no  need  of 
having  any  gas,  if  the  person  who  took  it  could 
only  be  made  to  believe  there  was  gas  in  it,  and 
alluded  to  the  story  of  the  man  who  died  from 
being  made  to  believe  that  he  was  bleeding  to 
death,  there  being  in  fact  nothing  but  water  tridded 
upon  his  leg ;  but  I  had  no  intention  whatever  of 
trying  such  a  trick.  He  smiled  and  said  that  vFas 
a  good  story,  but  added,  in  a  graver  manner,  that  I 
hM  better  not  attempt  such  an  experiment,  lest  I 
should  be  set  down  as  a  greater  humbug  than 
Wells  was  with  his  nitrous  oxide  gas.  Seeing 
that  here  vras  an  opportunity  to  open  the  subiect, 
I  said,  in  as  careless  a  manner  as  I  couhl  as- 
sume, why  cannot  I  give  the  ether  gas?  He  said 
that  I  could  do  so,  and  spoke  a^in  of  the  students 
taUng  it  at  Cambridge.    He  said  the  patient  would 

[*  See  Mr.  Wightman's  lettOrP-  ^^J  _t 
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bb  dun  and  stupefied,  that  lomild  do  wlimt  I  pleaaed 
with  him,  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  help  him- 
self.* Finding  the  subject  open,  I  made  the  inqui- 
ries I  wished  to  as  to  the  differoat  kinds  and  prepar- 
ations of  ether.  He  told  me  something  about  the 
preparations,  and  thinking  that  if  he  bad  any  it 
would  be  of  the  purest  kind,  I  asked  him  to  let  me 
see  his.  He  did  so,  but  remarked  that  it  had  been 
standing  for  some  time,  and  told  me  that  I  could 
get  some  highly  rectified  at  Burnett's.  As  I  was 
passinff  out,  X)r.  Jackson  followed  me  to  the  door, 
and  told  me  that  he  could  recommend  something 
better  than  the  gas-bag,  to  administer  the  ether 
with,  and  gave  me  a  £sk  with  a  glass  tube  in- 
serted in  it. 

I  procured  the  ether  from  Burnett's,  and  tddng 
the  tube  and  flask,  shut  mjrself  up  in  my  room, 
seated  in  the  operating  chair,  and  commeiMoed  in- 
haling. I  founa  the  ether  so  strong  that  it  partially 
8uflK>^ted  me,  but  produced  a  decided  eflect.  I 
then  saturated  my  handkerchief  and  inhaled  it  from 
that.  I  looked  at  my  wateh  and  soon  lost  con- 
sciousness. As  I  reoorered,  I  felt  a  numbness  in 
my  limbs  with  a  sensation  like  nighttnare,  and 
would  have  gi?en  the  world  for  some  one  to  come 
and  arouse  me.  I  thought  for  a  moment  I  should 
die  in  that  state,  and  that  the  world  would  only 
pity  or  ridicule  my  folly.  At  lenffth  I  felt  a  dight 
tingling  of  the  blood  in  the  end  oi  my  third  fio^, 
and  m^e  an  eflfort  to  touch  it  with  my  thumb,  but 
without  Success.  At  a  second  effort,  I  touched  it, 
but  there  seemed  to  be  no  sensation.  I  gradually 
raised  my  arm  and  pinched  my  thigh,  but  I  could 
see  that  sensation  was  imperfect.  I  attempted  to 
rise  from  my  chair,  but  felt  back.    Gradually  I  re- 

f  lined  power  over  my  limbs  and  full  consciousness, 
immediately  looked  at  my  watch,  and  found  that  I 
had  been  insensible  between  seven  and  eight  minutes. 

Delip;hted  with  the  success  of  this  experiment,  I 
immediately  announced  the  result  to  the  persons 
employed  m  my  esubKshment,  and  waited  impa- 
tiently for  some  one  upon  whom  I  conld  make  a 
fuller  trial.  Toward  evening,  a  man,  residing  in 
Boston,  whose  certificate  is  in  the  appendix,  came 
in,  sufiering  great  pain  and  wishing  to  have  a  tooth 
extracted.  He  was  afraid  of  the  operation  and 
asked  if  he  could  be  mesmerized.  I  told  him  I  had 
something  better,  and  saturating  my  handkerchief, 
gave  it  to  him  to  inhale.  He  became  unconscious 
almost  immediately.  It  was  dark,  and  Dr.  Hay- 
den  held  the  lamp,  while  I  extracted  a  firmly  rooted 
bieospid  tooth.  There  was  not  much  alteration  in 
the  pulse,  and  no  relaxation  of  the  musdes.  He 
recovered  in  a  minut^,  and  knew  nothing  of  what 
luul  been  done  to  him.  He  remained  for  some  time 
talking  about  the  experiment,  and  I  took  firom  him  a 
oertificate.f  This  was  on  the  SOth  of  Sept.,  1846. 
This  I  consider  to  be  the  first  demonstration  of  this 
new  fiict  in  science.  I  have  heard  of  no  one  who 
oao  prove  an  earlier  demonstration.  If  any  one 
can  do  so,  I  yield  to  him  the  pmnt  of  priority  in 
tame. 

I  will  make  a  single  remark  upon  die  subject  of 
my  interview  with  Dr.  Jackson.  It  is  not  neees- 
aary  to  go  into  the  question  of  the  ori^  of  aU 
ideas.  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge  m]f  indebted- 
neM  to  men  and  to  books  for  aU  my  infonnation 
upon  ^issubject.  I  nave  got  here  a  Htdeand  there 
a  Kttle.  I  learned  from  Dr.  Jackson,  in  1844,  the 
effBct  of  ether  dkeetly  applied  to  a  sensiltve  tooth, 
mad  proved,  by  expenment,  that  it  wonld  gradually 

*  [See  Mr.  M'lQtire>8  statement,  p.  640.] 
t  [Sea  Us4  Firoft's  ovaaoaie,  p.  #41)1 
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ronder  the  nerve  insensible.  I  learned  from  Dr. 
Jackson,  also,  in  1844,  the  effect  of  ether  when  in- . 
haled  by  thte  students  at  college,  which  was  cor- 
roborated by  Spear's  account,  uul  by  what  I  read. 
I  knew  of  Dr.  Wells'  attempt  to  apply  nitrous 
oxide  gas  for  destroying  pain  under  surgical  opera- 
tions. I  had  great  motives  to  destroy  or  alleviate 
pain  imder  my  operations,  and  endeavored  to  pro- 
duce such  a  result  by  means  of  inhaling  ether, 
inferring  that  if  it  would  render  a  nerve  insensible, 
directly  applied,  it  might,  when  inhaled,  destroy  or 
greatlv  alleviate  sensibility  to  pain  generally.  Had 
the  ether  that  I  tried  on  the  5th  August  been  pure, 
I  should  have  made  the  demonstration  then.  I  fur- 
ther acknowledge  that  I  was  subsequently  indebted 
to  Dr.  Jackson  for  valuable  information  as  to  the 
kinds  and  preparations  of  ether,  and  for  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  highly  rectified  from  Bur- 
nett's as  the  most  safe  ami  efficient.  But  my  obli- 
ffation  to  him  hath  this  extent,  no  further.  All  that 
he  coomiunicated  to  me  I  could  have  got  from  other . 
well  informed  chemists,  or  from  some  books.  He 
did  not  put  me  upon  the  experiments ;  and  when 
he  recommended  the  highly  re^ified  sulphurio. 
ether,  the  ^ect  he  anticipated  was  anfy  that  stufe^ . 
faction  which  was  not  unknown^  and  he  did  notih' 
timate  in  any  degree  a  suspicion  of  that  insensibUity 
to  pain  which  was  demonstrated^  and  astonished  ike 
scientific  %Dorid, 

As  soon  as  the  man  whose  tooth  I  extracted  leii 
my  ofiloe,  I  consulted  Dr.  Hayden  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  bringing  out  the  discovery.  We  agreed, 
it  was  best  to  announce  it  to  the  surgeons  of  the 
hospital  ;*  but  as  some  time  would  elapse  before  an 
qieration,  I  thousht  it  best  to  procure  some  assur- 
ance which  womd  induce  my  patients  to  take  it. 
I  therefore  called  upon  the  man  who  had  taken  it, 
and  found  him  perfectly  well.  Thence  I  went  to, 
Dr.  Jackson,  told  him  what  I  had  done,  and  asked, 
him  to  give  me  a  certificate  that  it  was  harmless  in. 
its  efifects.  This  he  positively  refused  to  do.  I  then 
told  him  I  should  go  to  the  principal  surgeons  and 
have  the  question  ^oroughly  tried.  I  then  called  on 
Dr.  Warren,  who  promised  me  an  early  opportunity 
to  try  the  experiment,  and  soon  after  I  received  tne 
invitation  inserted  in  the  appendix. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  made  several  udditional  ex- 
periments in  my  office,  with  various  success.  I  ad- 
ministered it  to  a  boy,  but  it  produced  no  other  effect 
than  sickness,  with  vomiting,  and  the  boy  was  taken 
home  in  a  coach,  and  pronounced  b^  a  physician  to 
be  poisooed.  His  fricods  were  excited,  and  threat- 
ened proceedings  affainst  me.  A  notice  of  my  suc- 
cessful experiment  having,  without  my  knowled^^ 
got  into  the  papers ;  sevc^  persons  called,  wishing 
to  have  it  administered.  I  gave  it  to  a  lady,  but  it 
produced  no  other  effect  than  drowsiness,  and  when 
braathed  through  the  apparatus  named  l^  Dr.  Jack- 
son, it  prodoeed  suffi)cation.  I  wasobliged  to  aban- 
don this  mode,  and  obtaining  from  Mr.  Wightman  a 
conical  glass  tube,  I  inserted  a  saturated  sponge  in 
the  larger  end,  and  she  breathed  through  that.  la 
this  way  she  seemed  to  be  in  an  unnatural  state, 
but  continued  talking,  and  refused  to  have  the  tooth 
extracted.  I  made  her  some  trifling  oflfer,  to  which 
she  assented,  and  I  drew  the  tooth,  without  any 
indicatioa  of  pain  on  her  part,nota  musdemoving. 
Her  pulse  was  at  90,  her  fruse  much  flushed,  and 
after  ooanng  to,  she  remained  a  long  time  exeear 
nvdy  drowsy.  From  this  experimei^  I  became 
satisfied  of  what  is  now  well  proved,  that  conadonar 


[*  See  Dr.  Hayden't  affidavit,  p. 
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(  will  sonetimet  remain,  after  aeiisibility  to  pain 
18  removed. 

I  afterwardsgave  it  to  a  Miss  L.,  a  lady  of  about 
twenty-five.  Tne  effect  upon  her  was  rather  alarm- 
ing. She  apranff  up  from  the  chair,  leaped  into 
the  air,  screamed,  and  was  held  down  with  diffi- 
culty. When  she  came  to,  she  was  unconscious 
of  what  had  passed,  but  was  willing  to  have  it  ad- 
ministered again,  which  I  did  with  perfect  success, 
extracting  two  molar  teeth.  After  this,  I  tried 
several  other  experiments,  some  with  more  and 
some  with  less  success,  giving  my  principal  atten- 
tion to  the  perfecting  of  my  modes  of  administering  it. 

When  the  time  arew  near  for  the  experiment  at 
the  hospital,  I  became  exceedingly  anxious,  and 
gave  all  my  time,  day  and  night,  hardly  sleepmg  or 
eating,  to  the  contriving  of  apparatus,  and  general 
investigation  of  the  subiect. 

I  called  on  Dr.  Gould,  a  physician  who  has  paid 
much  attention  to  chemistry,  and  told  him  my  anx- 
ieties and  difficulties.  He  sympathized  with  me, 
gave  me  his  attention^  and  we  sat  up  nearly  all 
night  making  sketches  of  apparatus  ;*  he  first  sug- 
gesting to  me  an  antidote  in  case  of  unfavorable 
effects,  and  the  valvular  system,  instead  of  the  one 
I  then  used.  The  operation  was  to  be  at  10  o'clock. 
I  rose  at  daybreak,  went  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  an 
instrument-niaker,  and,  by  great  uiging,  got  the  ap- 
paratus done  just  after  ten  o'clock,  hurried  to  the 
hospital,  and  reached  the  room  just  as  Dr.  Warren 
was  about  to  begin  the  operation ;  he  having  given 
un  all  hope  of  my  coming.  The  detailed  account 
of  this  operation  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Warren's 
communication.  There  was  a  ftill  attendance ;  the 
interest  excited  was  intense,  with  the  most  eager 
scrutiny  of  the  patient.  When  the  operation  dosed, 
the  patient  described  his  state,  and  Dr.  Warren  an- 
nounced his  belief  that  there  had  been  insensibility 
to  pain,  my  feelings  may  be  better  imagined  than 
described. 

I  vi^as  invited  to  administer  it  the  next  day,  in  an 
operation  for  a  tumor,  performed  by  Dr.  Hayward, 
and  with  perfect  success. 

On  the  83d  October,  I  saw  Dr.  Jackson  for  the 
first  time  since  die  interview  last  described  I  take 
my  account  of  this  interview  from  a  memorandum 
nuide  at  the  time,  the  accuracy  of  which  is  attested 
by  two  witnesses  of  the  highest  respectability  who 
were  present.  He  said  he  thought  he  would  just 
look  m,  that  he  heard  I  was  doing  well  with  the 
ether,  and  learned  fiK>m  Mr.  Eddy  that  I  intended 
to  ^e  out  a  patent,  and  would  make  a  good  deal 
by  it.  I  replied  that  it  had  heea  a  cause  of  anxiety 
and  expense  to  me,  but  that  I  thought  I  should  now 
do  well  with  it.  He  said  he  tiiought  so  too,  and 
that  he  believed  he  must  make  me  a  professional 
charge  for  advice.  I  asked  him  why  in  this  case, 
more  than  in  any  other  case  of  his  advice,  arising 
out  of  our  previous  rehtions,  as  mentioned  at  the 
opening  of  this  memobr.  He  said  that  his  advice 
had  been  useful  to  me,  that  I  should  make  a  good 
deal  out  of  the  patent,  and  that  I  ought  to  make 
him  a  compensation.  I  told  him  I  would  do  so  if 
I  made  much  by  the  patent,  independent  of  what  I 
gained  in  my  business.  He  then  said  he  should 
diarge  me  $500.  I  told  him  I  would  pay  him  that,  if 
ten  per  cent,  on  the  nett  profits  of  the  patent  amount- 
ed to  so  much.  He  said  he  was  perfectly  satisfied 
with  this  arrangement,  and  so  the  interview  ended. 

Tlie  next  morning  he  told  Mr.  R.  H.  Eddy 
what  had  passed,  and  two  or  three  days  afterwards 
Mr.  Eddy  suggested  to  me  that  instead  of  paying 

[♦See ants,  p.  648. J 


Dr.  Jackson  m  fee,  1  dionid  interest  him  in  the 
patent,  and  give  him  ten  per  cent,  of  the  nett  profits. 
Mr.  Eddy  made  this  suggestion  out  of  firimidship 
to  Dr.  Jackson,  whom  he  wished  to  benefit.  He 
added  that  the  patent  would  thus  have  the  benefit 
of  Dr.  Jackson's  name  and  skill ;  that  he  would 
thus  have  a  motive  to  give  his  attention  to  the  prep- 
aration and  the  apparatus,  and  we  should  be  able  to 
keep  .in  advance  of  the  improvements  that  might  be 
suggested  by  others.  He  also  said  that  if  a  suit 
was  brought,  and  Dr.  Jackson  should  be  a  witness, 
as  he  doubtless  would  be,  the  aid  he  had  given  me 
might  be  made  a  handle  of  by  persons  impeaching 
Uie  patent,  to  invalidate  my  claim  as  the  discoverer. 
At  this  time  the  dentists  had  organized  a  formidable 
opposition  to  the  use  of  ether,  and  all  the  medical 
magazines  in  the  Union,  except  Boston,  were  ar- 
rayed against  it.  I  felt  the  need  of  all  the  aid  I 
could  get,  and  was  conscious  of  a  want  of  thorough 
sdentific  education  myself.  I  was  induced  by  these 
motives  to  accede  to  Mr.  Eddy's  request,  but  did 
not  then  understand  that  Dr.  Jackson  claimed  to 
be  a  discoverer  at  all.  But  on  this  head  I  refer  to 
the  affidavits  of  the  Messis.  Eddy. 

I  continued  administering  the  ether  in  my  office, 
and  early  in  November  I  applied  to  Dr.  Hayward 
for  leave  to  administer  it  in  a  case  of  amputatioo, 
which  I  learned  was  to  take  place  at  the  hospitaL 
Dr.  H.  J.  Bigelow,  in  the  mean  time,  had  attended 
my  experiments  at  my  office,  and  taking  a  ^eeo 
interest  in  the  subject,  prepared  a  memoir,  which 
he  read  to  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improve- 
ment, and  subsequently  to  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sdences. 

The  surgeons  of  the  hospital  informed  me  that 
they  Uiought  it  their  duty  to  dedine  the  use  of  the 
preparation  until  informed  what  it  was.  I  immedi- 
ately wrote  to  Dr.  Warren,  the  senior  surgeon,  dis- 
dosmg  the  whole  matter.  The  operation  took 
place  on  the  7th  November.  About  half  an  hwa 
beforehand.  Dr.  H.  J.  Bigelow  called  for  me,  and 
said  he  widied  me  to  be  on  the  spot,  in  case  it 
should  be  determined  to  admit  me.  After  remain- 
ing in  the  ante-room  for  some  time,  it  was  resolved 
by  the  surgeons  to  permit  the  experiment,  and  I 
administer^  the  ether  with  perfect  success.  This 
was  the  first  case  of  amputation.  /  wiU  also  re- 
marky  that  Dr,  Jackson  was  abient  from  the  dty  at 
this  timef  and  knew  nothing  of  the  op&ation. 

On  the  91st  November,  I  administered  the  ether  in 
an  operation  for  a  tumor,  at  the  Bromfidd  House, 
in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  medicalgentlemen, 
among  whom  I  noticed  Dr.  Jackson.  J%is  was  the 
first  time  he  had  seen  it  administered,  and  no  one 
but  mf^self  had  administered  it  in  Boston  or  elsewhere, 
to  my  knowledge.  In  this  instance  Dr.  Jadsson  ap" 
peared  merdy  as  a  spectator.  On  the  %d  of  Jami^ 
ary,  1847,  he  did  the  first  act  indicating  to  the  sm^ 
geons  that  he  had  any  interest  in  the  subject.  On 
that  day  he  called  at  the  hospital  wUh  some  oxygen  gas 
as  an  antidote  for  asphyxia^  which  he  heard  was  pro" 
duced  by  the  ether.  JBut  before  this  time  the  jmt- 
geons  had  satiated  themselves  that  asphyxia  was  not 
produced.  V/tth  the  single  escttfion  of  an  imtimsh 
tiontoDr.  Warren^whidiwastfieritsestabliskment 
at  the  hospital,  and  which  appears  in  his  ainiimwi 
cation,  none  of  the  surgeons  or  other  persons  engaged 
in  these  experiments  Md  receioed  any  idea,  from  l)r, 
Jackson  himseff',  or  from  his  conduct,  that  he  was 
in  any  way  connectea  with  this  discovery,  responsSUs 
for  the  use  of  the  preparation,  entitled  to  the  crodii 
of  its  success,  or  bable  to  the  odium  of  its  failure,^ 

[*  By  Nfeiring  to  the  ci^lioii  €f  this  BMBdr,  sad  to  tiM 
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If  death  or  serioiis  injury  had  ooeorred  to  any  one, 
Dr.  Jackson  could  not  have  been  in  the  least  degree 
implicated.  It  was  not  until  danger  was  oyer,  and 
Boooess  certain,  until  the  discorerv  had  arrested  the 
attention  of  the  world,  until  the  rormidable  opposi- 
tion of  the  dentists  and  of  all  the  medical  maga- 
zines and  societies  in  other  places  had  become  pow- 
erless, that  Dr.  Jackson  began  to  inTolve  himself 
in  it,  and  that  his  claim  to  have  anticipated  the 
efiects,  and  communicated  them  to  me,  was  brought 
forward. 

On  the  19th  October,  as  soon  as  I  felt  confident 
of  success,  I  addressed  a  note  to  my  former  part- 
ner, Dr.  Wells,  informing  him  of  what  I  had  done, 
and  asking  him  to  come  to  Boston  and  assist  me  in 
bringing  3ie  discovery  into  use  in  dentistry.  He 
TepHed  by  the  letter  m  the  appendix,  of  Oct.  SO, 
1846.*  He  came  to  Boston,  saw  several  experi- 
ments in  my  office,  e7 pressed  himself  alarmed,  said 
I  should  kiu  some  one  yet,  and  break  myself  up  in 
my  business.  He  left  abruptly,  but  without  mti- 
mating  a  claim  to  the  discovenr,  althouffh  he  could 
recognize  the  ether,  and  was  neely  told  that  it  was 
ether.f  /  have  also  tlie  authority  of  Dr,  Warren 
and  Dr,  Hayward^  for  saying  that  no  allusion  was 
made  by  Dr,  Wtlis  to  euiery  to  their  knowledge^ 
when  he  made  his  experiment  m  Boston,  in  1844-5. 

I  am  aware  that  a  communication  to  an  institu- 
tion whose  objects  are  scientific,  and  not  personal, 
gives  me  no  right  to  argue  the  question  of  my  own 
daim  to  a  discovery,  in  opposition  to  the  claims  of 
others.    I  have  endeavored  to  state  no  facts  but 

first  oolamn  of  p.  643,  the  reader  will  be  reminded  that 
this  statemeot  is  authorized  by  the  surgeons.    It  is  also 
fully  borne  out  by  the  trustees  in  their  report.] 
[*  See  ante,  p.  664,  Dr.  Wells*  letter.] 
[t  See  ante,  pp.  664-6,  Mr.  R.  H.  Eddy's  letter.] 


such  as  &irly  illustrate  the  history  of  this  demon- 
stration. If  these  have  any  bearing  upon  the  daims 
of  others,  I  am  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  efiect. 
But  this  memoir  is  not  intended  to  present  the 
whole  of  my  comparative  rights,  as  aeainst  the 
claims  of  Dr.  Jackson  or  Dr.  Wells.  If  a  tribu- 
nal were  opened  for  such  a  discussion,  I  would 
most  cheerfully  prepare  for  the  hearing,  and  sub- 
mit myself  to  the  judgment,  of  any  enlightened 
umpire.  I  have  proposed  such  a  course  to  Dr. 
Jackson,  who  has  declined  it. 

In  justice  to  myself,  I  should  say,  that  I  took  out 
my  patent  early,  before  I  realized  how  extensively 
useral  the  discovery  would  be,  and  beside  the  mo- 
tive of  profit  and  remuneration  to  myself,  I  was 
advised  that  it  would  be  well  to  restrain  so  powerful 
an  agent,  which  might  be  employed  for  the  most 
nefjinous  purposes.  I  gave  free  rights  to  all  char- 
itable institutions,  and  ofiered  to  m11  the  right^o 
surgeons  and  physicians  for  a  very  small  price, 
such  as  no  one  could  object  to  paying,  snd  reason- 
ably to  dentists.  I  had  little  doubt  Uiat  the  proper 
authorities  would  take  it  out  of  privato  hands,  if 
the  public  good  required  it,  making  the  discoverer, 
who  had  risked  reputation,  and  sacrificed  time  and 
money,  such  a  compensation  as  justice  required.* 
But  as  the  use  has  now  become  general  and  almost 
necessary,  I  have  long  since  abandoned  the  sale  of 
rights,  sad  the  public  use  th#  ether  fieely,  and  I 
bdieve  I  am  the  only  person  in  the  moM  to  whom 
this  discovery  has,  so  far,  been  a  pecuniary  loss. 
Most  reqpectfuUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  T.  G.  MOBTOM. 

Boston,  (U.  S.  A.,)  July  31, 1847. 

[*  Provision  was  msde  accordingly  in  all  the  sales  of 
righU  made  by  Dr.  Morton.    See  p.  661.] 


ILLNESS  AND  DEATH  OF  JOHN  QUINCT  ADAMS. 

Thx  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Express, 
in  a  letter  dated  Washington,  31st  Feb.,  1848,  says, 
that  while  a  question  was  being  taken  upon  giving 
the  thanks  of  congress  to  Generals  Quitman, 
Shields,  Smith,  and  PiUow,  Bilr.  Adams  was  ob- 
served by  thoee  sitting  in  dose  proximity,  to  be 
apparenUy  losing  his  strength.  His  right  hand 
was  reaching  over  his  desk,  and  his  lips  in  motion, 
as  if  struggling  to  address  the  speaker. 

The  members  of  the  house  rose  instantly  from 
their  seats,  and  great  excitement  pervaded  the  hall ; 
— the  house  adjourned.  Mr.  Adams  was  borne 
from  the  hall  of  the  house  by  several  of  the  mem- 
bers, first  into  the  rotunda,  and  afterwards  into  the 
speaker's  room. 

Mr.  Adams  said  but  yesterday,  to  one  of  his 
friends,  that  he  should  not  live  the  session  out.  He 
was  apparently  quite  well  m  moment  before,  and 
conversed  freely  with  his  friends.  During  the 
morning  he  was  complying  with  the  request  of  one 
who  had  asked  him  for  a  piece  of  poetry,  and  had 
finished  it  afler  the  house  met.  (It  was  half-past 
one  when  he  was  attacked.) 

Just  a  moment  before  the  attack,  he  had  signed 
his  name  twice  for  memben,  who  had  asked  his 
antograph.  The  marked  and  general  respect 
shown  for  Mr.  Adams,  was  one  of  the  agreeable 
reminiscences  of  this  sad  event.  I  was  speculat- 
mgf  only  this  morning  upon  his  age,  and  those  of 


his  oompatriots,  in  a  letter  to  your  readers,  and  in 
an  hour  or  two  has  come  this  sudden  change  in 
the  appearance  and  proqieots  of  the  distinguished 


Half-past  one. — ^The  senate  have  just  adjonined. 
Mr.  Benton  communicated  to  the  senate  notice  of 
the  sadden  illness  of  lir.  Adams,  and  moved  the 
adjournment. 

Quarter  to  two. — ^Mr.  Adams  has  several  phy- 
sicians with  him,  but  exhibits  no  signs  of  returning 
oonsdonsness.     The  report  is  that  he  is  sinking. 

Two  o'clock. — Mr.  Giddings  'informs  me  that 
he  shows  signs  of  life.  His  face  is  much  distorted 
vrith  the  marks  of  the  struggle  incident  to  his  at<- 
tack  in  the  house.  He  has  just  now  attempted  to 
q>eak,  but  cannot  articulate  a  word.  Under  med- 
ical advice  he  has  submitted  to  leeching. 

Half-past  two. — ^Mrs.  Adams  and  daughter  am 
with  him,  and  lir.  A.  is  no  worse.  The  reports, 
however,  are  quite  contradictory,  and  many  despair 
of  his  reoovery. 

Hiree  o'dook. — ^None  but  the  physicians  and 
fiunily  are  present,  and  the  reports  again  become 
more  and  more  doubtful.  The  physicians  say  that 
Mr.  Adams  may  not  live  more  than  an  hour,  or  he 
may  live  two  or  three  days. 

His  right  side  is  wlu^y  paralysed,  and  the  left 
not  under  control,  there  being  continually  involun- 
tary motions  of  the  muscles.  Everything  which 
medical  aid  can  do  has  been  done  for  his  relief 
Briefly,  Just  now,  by  dose  attention,  hs  aeemeaC 
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anxious  to  "thank  the  officers  of  the  house." 
Then  again  he  was  heard  to  say,  "  composed," 
"  this  is  the  last  of  earth."  There  was  a  struggle 
to  speak  and  again  a  relapse. 

Mr.  Adams  lay  in  the  speaker's  room  apparently 
unconscious  till  the  5^.  Congress  daily  met  to 
adjourn.     On  the  23d  he  died. 


Prom  the  T^tw  Tork  Coarier  and  Enqulnr,  86  Feb.,  181& 

JoHK  QuiNCT  Adams  is  no  more — ^He  died  in 
the  capitol,  in  the  armor  he  had  so  long  and  so 
honorably  worn— on  the  field  of  his  service  and  his 
fame — in  face  of  his  country  and  of  heaven — with- 
out fear  and  without  reproach :  and  there  survives 
not,  among  the  tens  of  millions  of  freemen  who 
inhabit  this  republic — which  almost  from  his  crar 
die  to  his  grave  he  has  so  ably  and  faithfully 
served,  and  which  he  has  seen  grow,  from  a  grain 
of  mustard  seed,  mto  the  wide  spreading  and  shel- 
tering tree  which  we  now  behold  and  glory  in — 
there  survives  not  one  of  wider  and  more  diversified 
knowledge,  of  purer  heart,  of  warmer  patriotLsm. 

He  has  died  as  it  was  meet  for  such  a  man  to 
die  ;  as,  if  he  could  have  controlled  the  event,  he 
would  doubtless  himself  have  desired  to  die — in 
the  faithful  and  assiduous  discharge,  to  the  last, 
of  a  high  public' trust. 

Mr.  Adams  was  bom  in  1767,  and  consequently 
was  at  his  decease  in  his  etghty-second  year.  In 
1778  he  may  be  said  to  have  begun  his  eventful 
public  career — at  11  years  of  age— which  has 
been  followed  until  more  than  four-score  years 
have  passed  over  his  honored  head. 

In  February  of  that  year  he  embarked  in  the 
smaU  frigate  Boston,  with  his  father,  just  appointed 
1^  the  continental  congress  commissioner  to 
France.  The  British  fleets  on  the  coast  were 
watching  for  this  "emissary,"  as  John  Adams 
was  considered,  and  hoping  to  intercept  him,  and 
to  be  Me  to  cut  short  his  revolutionary  career, 
as  they  had  that  of  Colonel  Laurens,  of  S.  C,  by 
inqprisonment  in  the  Tower. 

A  fierce  tempest,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
Boston  was  struck  with  lightning,  swept  them  off 
tnm  the  American  coast  and  beyond  the  reach  of 
those  lying  in  wait  for  them ;  and  thus  commenced 
a  public  life,  long  drawn  out,  and  which  has  sur- 
vived many  storms,  and  which  has  been  the  wit- 
ness of  more,  and  more  extraordinary,  political 
xevulsions  and  results  than  ever  before,  probably, 
wste  crowded  within  the  sphere  of  one  existence 
—find  the  part  whidi  Mr.  Adams  has  played  in 
many  of  these  results  will  connect  his  name  with 
them  forever. 

John  Q.  Adams  embraced  the  opportunities  of 
»  good  education  presented  by  his  father's  reei- 
denee  in  Europe.  He  went  to  St.  Petersburg, 
vfketk  only  14  years  of  age,  as  private  secretary 
to  the  then  Anierican  minister  there,  and  after  re- 
maining abroad  some  years,  he  returned  home, 
enlerod  Harvard  University ,  and  was  graduated  with 
iMBor  in  1787«— after  which  he  became  a  law  stn- 
dwnnith  tke  distingniriied  Theophilos  Parsons  of 


Newburyport,  long  the  eminent  chief  justice  of 
Massachusetts. 

In  1794,  John  Quincy  Adams  being  then  96 
years  old,  was  appointed,  by  Washington,  minister 
of  the  United  States  at  the  Hague ;  and  in  the 
ensuing  year,  upon  an  intimation  that  he  was  dis- 
posed to  renounce  his  station  and  return  to  his 
country  and  profession,  Gen.  Washington  thus 
wrote  to  old  John  Adams : 

Philadelphia,  20ih  Aug.,  1794. 
Mr.  John  Adams — ^Tour  son  must  not  think  of 
retiring  from  the  walk  he  is  now  in.  His  prospects, 
if  he  pursues  it,  are  fair ;  and  I  shall  be  much  mis- 
take if,  in  as  short  a  time  as  can  well  be  expected, 
he  is  not  found  at  the  head  of  the  diplomatic  corps, 
be  the  government  administered  by  whomsoever  the 
people  may  choose." 

Gen.  Washington  confirmed  this  favorable,  and, 
as  subsequent  events  have  abundantly  proved,  the 
just  estimate  of  the  talents  and  character  of  the 
young  diplomatist,  by  appointmg  him,  in  1796, 
minister  of  the  United  States  to  the  Court  of  Prus- 
sia, and  in  that  country  he  resided  many  years; 
and  until  the  dose  of  hm  illustrious  father's  pres- 
idential term.  He  then  returned  home,  and  was 
chosen  a  senator  of  the  United  States  from  Massa- 
chusetts. While  holding  this  high  station,  he  was 
elected  professor  of  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres  in  the 
Harvard  University,  and  actively  and  ably  and  faith- 
fully discharged  the  duties  of  that  professorship. 

In  1809,  Mr.  Adams  was  appointed,  by  Presi- 
dent Madison,  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  to  Russia.  This  is  the  period  of  his  life 
which  will  most  divide  the  judgment  of  posterity ; 
for  here  it  was  that,  having  separated  from  early 
political  friends,  and  denouncbg  men  and  their 
motives,  with  whom  he  had  long  appeared  to  act 
in  harmony,  he  seemed  to  be  receiving  reward 
from  his  former  opponents.  Ours  is  not  the  pen, 
nor  this  the  occasion,  to  revive  the  bitter  feuds  of 
that  day-— the  memory  and  almost  the  passions  of 
vi^ch,  reach  even  unto  this ;  but  in  purporting  to 
present  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  this  venerable  man,  it 
did  not  seem  possible  to  omit  allusion  to  what  pos- 
sibly gave  a  coloring  to  the  public  acts  of  that  life. 

Mr.  Adams  was  still  American  minister  at  St. 
Petersburg  when  the  war  of  1813  occurred,  and 
his  viratchful  patriotism  left  no  effort  untried  that 
could  promote  the  success,  or  encourage  the  zeal, 
of  his  countrymen  in  that  war ;  and  it  was  mainly 
owing  to  his  enterprise  that  the  friendly  mediation 
of  Russia  in  the  controversy  was  eventually 
brought  about.  When  it  was  finally  agreed  that 
commissioners  should  be  named  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Great  Britain  to  treat  of 
peace,  Mr.  Adams  was  associated  vrith  Mr.  Clay, 
Mr.  Gallatin  and  Mr.  Russell,  as  such  commis- 
sioners. They  met  first  at  (xottenburg,  we  be- 
lieve. The  seat  of  negotiation  was  transforred  to 
Ghent,  where  was  concluded  the  treaty  that  ter- 
minated the  war  with  Great  Britain.  At  its  dose 
Mr.  Adams  was  transferred,  as  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary, from  St.  Petersburg  to  London,  and  there 
it  was  the  fortune  of  the  writec^of  these  sad  remi- 
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niseeneee,  to  h%  admitted  to  his  intimacj  and  to 
lire  mueh  in  bis  society — a  society  ixdiich  no  one 
at  all  imbaed  with  any  love  of  letters,  or  open  to 
the  attractions  of  a  pure  and  simple  Hie,  oonld  fre- 
quent without  being  wiser  and  better  for  it. 

Mr.  Adams  was  recalled  from  his  mission  in 
London,  by  President  Monroe,  to  become  the  sec- 
retary of  state.  His  conduct  of  that  department, 
is  among  the  brightest  portions  of  our  archives. 
In  1835  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  failure  of  an  election  by  the  people, 
chose  Mr.  Adams  president  of  the  United  States, 
and  an  honester,  more  single <minded,  more  disin- 
terested, more  patriotic  chief  magistrate,  no  coun- 
try ever  prospered  under. 

We  would  not,  in  such  a  paper  as  this,  utter 
what  might  seem  disrespectful  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States — yet  we  must,  as  the  sober  convic- 
tion of  our  judgment,  declare  that,  if  Mr.  Adams 
had  been  less  a  patriot  and  more  a  partisan,  he 
might  possibly  have  been  reelected  for  a  second 
term.  But  on  that  score  he  was  uncompromising 
and  inflexible — and  it  is  within  our  knowledge 
that,  to  a  person  representing  to  him  that  promi- 
nent officers  of  the  federal  government  were  using 
the  influence  of  their  stations  against  him,  he  re- 
plied, '*  I  only  ask,  axe  they  &ithful  officers  1  If 
they  do  thehr  duty  to  their  country,  and  fulfil  the 
obligations  of  their  oflke,  I  seek  to  inquire  no  frii^ 
ther — and  if  I  cannot  conduct  my  aebmnistration 
on  these  jnindples,  I  am  content  to  go  hack  to 
Qmncy."  He  did  go  back  to  Quincy,  and  with  a 
conscience  void  of  offence — ^with  patriotism  unsul- 
lied by  corruption — and  the  people  have  since  had 
partisans  for  their  presidents. 

After  two  years,  having  retired  from  the  presi- 
dency in  1831,  Mr.  Adams  was  chosen  to  represent 
the  congressional  district  in  which  Quincy  is  situ- 
ated ;  and  he  continued,  by  successive  and  ahnoet 
unanimous  elections,  to  be  such  representative  to 
the  hour  of  his  death. 

Of  his  congressional  career,  as  of  his  career  as 
president,  we  say,  with  entire  confidence,  that  it  was 
honest,  fearless,  disinterested  and  high-principled. 
His  knowledge  was  most  comprehensive — his  mem- 
ory tenacious — his  elocution  forcible  and  finished ; 
and  under  a  cold  exterior,  his  nature  was  so  ear- 
nest as  to  lend  the  greatest  animation  to  his  rea- 
soning, and,  at  times,  almost  fierceness  to  his 
invective. 

But  that  tongue  is  now  silent  in  death-^tbat 
trembling  hand — the  index  of  anything  but  a  trem- 
bling heart — ^is  at  rest.  A  whole  people  mourns 
a  great  man  and  a  great  benefactor  dead.  The 
oongress  of  the  nation — ^with  reverence  meet,  and 
sympathy  which  all  hearts  acknowledge  and  ap- 
prove— ha^e  paid  the  highest  tribute  to  such  worth 
and  services,  by  abstaining  from  their  daily  labors 
in  the  capitol,  while  his  mortal  agony  was  yet  pro- 
longed beneath  its  dome. 

<*  This  is  the  last  of  earth — and  I  am  content,*' 
were  the  sublime  words,  which  the  latest  utterance 
of  this  '*  old  man  eloquent"  gave  to  his  country- 
men— words  denoting  foregone  lefleotion,  and  set- 


tled fruth,  and  immortal  hopes.  Words  which 
oould  only  be  suggested  by  a  oonsoienee  at  ease 
with  itself — ^for  which  reflection  upon  the  psst  had 
no  regrets,  and  for  which  the  future  had  no  terrors. 
They  were  the  dying  words  of  a  Christian,  |^oe- 
opher  and  statesman. 


From  tht  Washington  Oomspondeot  of  the  Boston  Ooorier. 

Mr.  Adams  sinks  behind  the  horizon  of  life  with 
all  eyes  turned  towards  his  setting.  What  a  glo- 
rious reputation  does  he  leave  behind  him !  Among 
all  the  men  in  Washington,  of  whatever  shade  of 
opinion,  not  one  is  to  be  found  who  will  refuse  to 
accord  to  him  entire  purity  of  character,  and  per- 
fect integrity  of  purpose.  He  is  universally  be- 
lieved to  have  performed  every  public  act  of  his 
long  life,  with  a  conscientious  regard  to  his  con- 
victions of  duty,  unswerved  by  public  clamor,  and 
unswayed  by  party  zeal.  His  private  life  is  free 
from  every  taint  of  suspicion.  No  excesses  of 
youth,  no  vices  of  manhood,  no  frailties  of  age,  are 
even  imputed  to  him.  He  has  passed  every  ordeal, 
and  comes  out  at  the  last,  unsuspected  of  any  act 
inconsistent  vrith  the  character  of  an  honest  and 
conscientioos  man.  And  not  only  b  Mr.  Adams 
regarded  as  one  of  the  purest,  but  as  the  most 
learned  and  the  ablest,  of  modem  statesmen.  He 
is  considered  as  great  as  he  is  pure. 

These  are  the  impressions  which  fill  the  public 
mind  in  Washington,  as  Mr.  Adams  passes  away 
from  the  scenes  of  his  labors.  New  England  may 
well  be  proud  of  having  produced  snch  a  man.  She 
has  not  only  been  benefitted  by  his  services,  her 
character  is  elevated  by  his  virtues.  The  free 
stetes  will  never  know  the  full  extent  of  their  obli- 
gations to  him  for  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
freedom,  for  they  will  never  fully  realize  the  im- 
mense moral  effect  upon  the  south,  of  his  eflforts 
in  behalf  of  the  right  of  petition,  and  the  righto  of 
an  oppressed  race. 


Prpm  th»  Stlom  Bsfistar. 
John  Qumcr  Adams. — ^In  his  81st  year,  sad 
in  the  midst  of  his  official  duties,  John  Quincy 
Adams  closes  his  earthly  career.  From  the  cra- 
dle to  the  grave,  his  whole  life  has  passed  in  the 
exercise  ^f  the  highest  trusts,  the  most  honored 
stations,  and  the  most  exalted  duties — unscathed, 
unsuspected,  and  unalloyed.  No  life  was  ever 
moro  wholly  and  exclusively  devoted  to  his  country 
than  his  has  been ;  no  trusto  wero  ever  more  hon- 
orably fulfilled.  His  administration  will  ever  be 
held  up  as  the  model  administration  for  a  republi- 
can government;  and  history  will  trace,  to  ito 
close,  the  commencement  of  those  measures  which 
will  eventually  overturn  our  liberties,  as  they  have 
already  done  our  constitution.  Our  country  was 
too  far  gone  in  corruption  to  sustain  a  perfectly 
pure  administration,  and  Mr.  Adams  lost  his  ofike 
because  he  would  not  violate  ito  duties.  Thor- 
oughly imbued  with  the  principles  of  the  oonstita- 
tion,  and  perfectly  aoqusdnted  with  the  duties  of 
his  station,  he  lost  the  office  of  president  beetoM 
he  would  not  pander  to  party  and  Msodato  with 
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oorraption.  Had  he  ODnaented  to  intrigue,  he 
could  have  retained  this  office  to  the  utmost  Terge 
of  his  wishes.  *  But,  under  his  administration,  no 
man  lost  office  because  he  was  Mi.  Adams'  enemy, 
and  no  one  obtained  it  because  he  was  Mr.  Adams' 
friend.  The  only  standard  of  his  administration 
was  qualification,  and  the  best  qualified  ever  ob- 
tained the  posts  for  which  they  were  best  fitted. 
He  never  belonged  to  any  party — he  never  pan- 
dered to  any.  A  patriot  in  every  sense,  he  would 
never  deviate  from  the  straight  Ime  of  duty  to  court 
any  party,  or  to  screen  himself  from  unpopularity. 
Such  is  the  man  the  nation  mourns  with  tears  of 
blood,  and  to  his  memory  history  and  virtue  will 
ever  do  justice.  The  venomed  breath  of  slander 
will  now  he  smothered,  and  the  voice  of  detraction 
he  forever  silenced. 

Mr.  Adams  was  descended  firom  the  noblest 
stock — the  nobles  of  nature.  His  mother  was  one 
of  the  first  women  of  her  age,  and  his  fiither  the 
father  of  our  liberties  and  constitution — in  the 
emphatic  language  of  Jefibrson,  *'  the  Colossus  of 
congress,  the  pillar  of  support  to  the  Declaration 
^of  Independence,  and  its  ablest  advocate  and  de- 
fender." The  son  was  a  legitimate  scion  of  this 
noble  stock.  Cradled  in  the  revolution,  and  nujrsed 
by  liberty  and  patriotism,  at  nine  years  of  age  he 
heard  the  Declaration  of  Independence  first  read 
from  the  Old  State  House  in  Boston,  and  imbibed 
all  its  principles.  At  twelve,  he  accompanied  his 
fiuher  to  Europe,  when  he  sailed  ou  the  mission  to 
make  peace  with  the  mother  country.  After 
spending  several  years  in  Europe,  attending  some 
of  their  literary  institutions,  and  acting  in  some 
subordinate  diplomatic  stations,  at  twenty  years  of 
age  he  had  returned  home,  and  taken  his  degree 
at  the  university  in  Cambridge.  He  studied  the 
profession  of  law  with  Chief  Justice  Parsons,  at 
Newburyport,  and  commenced  the  practice  in 
Boston.  Here  he  wrote  several  papers  in  the 
Boston  Centinel,  under  the  signature  of  "  Publi- 
coLA,"  vindicating  the  course  of  Washington  and 
the  proclamation  of  neutrality.  He  was  soon  after 
sent  to  the  Hague  and  Berlin  on  diplomatic  mis- 
sions. These  he  executed  with  such  fidelity  as  to 
elicit  Washington's  testimony  that  he  was  the 
most  useful  public  minister  of  the  nation.  At  the 
defeat  of  lus  father  and  the  accession  o^  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson to  the  presidency,  he  resigned  his  office  as 
minister  to  Berlin,  though  urged  by  Mr.  Jefierson 
to  retain  his  post.  But  a  sensitive  delicacy  would 
not  sufifer  it.  He  again  returned  to  Boston  and 
resumed  his  profession.  He  was  soon,  however, 
elected  to  the  senate  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  1806 
became  Boylston  professor  of  rhetoric  and  oratory 
in  die  university.  In  his  lectures  at  Cambridge, 
he  was  roost  popular.  He  also,  for  five  years, 
represented  Massachusetts  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  In  the  conscientious  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  senator,  he  gave  support  to  some  of  the 
measures  of  Mr.  Jefknon,  although  be  had  been 
the  successful  opponent  of  his  fkther,  and  he  dif- 
fered in  his  opinions  from  his  colleague. 

The  legislature  of  his  state  having  diought  fit 


to  pass  resolutions  imi^ying  adisapprobatioQ  of  his 
course,  with  the  same  instinctive  delicacy  with 
which  he  had  resigned  his  mission  to  Beriin,  hs 
relinquished  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
He  was  soon,  however,  called  to  represent  the 
nation  at  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  where  he 
obtained  the  utmost  distinction  and  influence,  from 
which  resulted  the  intervention  of  Russia  and  the 
conomission  to  Ghent,  of  which  he  was  the  head, 
and  which  terminated  in  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Great  Britain.  After  the  peace  he  was  appointed 
embassador  to  the  court  of  St.  James,  and  from 
the  duties  of  this  mission  he  was  recalled  to  enter 
the  department  of  state,  over  which  he  presided 
during  the  whole  administration  of  Mr.  Monroe. 
Whilst  at  Russia,  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  bat  he 
declined  accepting  the  post.  His  diplomatic  de- 
spatches, as  minister  and  secretary  of  state,  are 
models  for  statesmen  of  all  ages. 

He  was  elected  to  succeed  Mr.  Monroe  as  pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  His  administration  of 
the  prendency  was  a  perfect  illustration  of  the 
principles  of  our  constitution,  and  of  a  repnUie 
purely  and  faithfully  governed.  In  the  defeat  he 
sustained  when  a  candidate  for  rejection,  there  is 
demonstration  that  no  other  than  a  party  govern- 
ment can  be  maintained  in  this  country,  and  that 
the  tinsel  glare  of  martial  show,  and  the  exhibition 
of  that  most  conunon  quality,  courage,  will  outp 
weigh  the  highest  quaUfications  and  a  whole  life 
devoted  to  civil  public  services.  After  again 
returning  to  private  life,  he  was  elected  for  eight 
or  nine  successive  terms  as  representative  in  oob- 
gress  from  his  district,  taking  his  seat  in  1831, 
only  two  years  after  he  left  the  presidential  chair. 
But  for  his  independence  and  want  of  subserviency, 
the  senate  of  the  United  States  would  have  been 
again  honored  by  his  presence,  and  our  stale  would 
have  enrolled  his  name  on  the  list  of  her  goveni- 
ors.  In  congress  he  has  been  the  most  attentive 
member — not  only  in  his  seat,  but  at  the  head  of 
the  arduous  committees  on  which,  from  time  to 
time,  be  has  been  placed — 

Amidst  the  fidthless,  faithful  found. 
In  times  that  tried  men's  souls. 

On  Mr.  Adams'  accession  to  the  presidency,  aD 
his  predecessors,  except  Washington,  survived, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  all  his  predeces 
son  and  his  immediate  successor  have  passed 
away. 

As  a  controversia]  writjer,  no  man  of  the  age 
could  cope  with  him ;  and  all  who  dared  to  meas- 
ure a  lance  with  him  were  not  only  unhorsed,  but 
slain.  His  habits  were  pure,  simple,  and  uooa^ 
tentatious  even  to  awkwardness.  He  always  arose 
before  day,  and,  when  in  health,  made  his  own 
fire.  He  used  great  exercise,  and  was  peculiariy 
fond  of  bathing  and  swimming.  No  one  ever  was 
more  industrious,  or  sacrificed  less  of  his  time. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  prolific  writers  of  the  age. 
His  journal,  which  he  kept  from  early  life,  and 
which  embodies  all  his  conversations  with  di8ti»> 
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guiihed  men  of  his  own  and  other  eountries,  is,  no 
douht,  the  most  Tsloable  doeament  in  heing,  and  a 
richer  legicy  to  his  children  than  the  ample  foi^ 
tone  he  leaves.  This  fortune  is  not  the  result  of 
m  niggardly  economy,  (for  Mr.  Adams  always 
spent  more  than  his  official  income,)  bnt  of  two 
suooessAil  speculations,  and  a  great  rise  in  value 
of  his  patrimonial  estates.  Mr.  Adams  leaves 
also  copies  of  every  letter  he  ever  wrote,  and 
amongst  his  voluminous  productions  are  most  able 
eulogies  on  Madison,  Monroe  and  Laiayette.  His 
own  eulogy  should  be  pronounced  before  our  own 
legislature,  at  its  present  session,  by  a  statesman 
and  scholar  of  as  industrious  Kfe,  pure  patriotism, 
and  unspotted  private  character  as  his  own,  the 
prendent  of  Harvard  University. 

Mr.  Adams  was  a  devoted  and  true  disciple  of 
Jesus  Christ,  whose  gospel  was  his  daily  study, 
and  his  life  was  Olustrated  by  every  Christian  vir- 
tue. His  letters  to  his  son  and  his  lecture  on 
fiuth  cast  a  blast  on  infidelity,  and  breathed  into 
the  Christian  the  breath  of  ?ife. 

Mr.  Adams  leaves  a  widow,  to  whom  he  was 
married  in  London,  in  1797.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Col.  Joshua  Johnson,  then  consul  at 
London,  and  the  niece  of  his  brother.  Gov.  John- 
son of  Maryland,  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  and  a  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Mr.  Adams  leaves  also  his 
youngest  son,  Charies  F.,  who  married  a  daughter 
of  Hon.  Peter  C.  Brooks  of  Boston,  and  who  has 
several  children ;  and  the  widow  of  his  eldest  son, 
John,  (who  is  also  the  niece  of  Mrs.  Adams,)  with 
one  or  two  children.  He  owned  and  occupied  the 
mansion  house  of  his  father  in  Quincy. 

In  the  halls  of  congress,  where  his  career 
closed,  he  was  looked  upon  with  veneration. 
There  he  devoted  himself  to  the  promotion  of 
liberty  and  the  defence  of  the  oppressed  and 
enslaved,  to  wrest  the  hand  of  violence  and  still 
the  iron  voice  of  war.  In  the  midst  of  his  duties 
the  shaft  of  death  was  sped,  and  his  earthly  career 
terminated.  It  was  the  death,  of  all  others,  he 
would  have  chosen.  Such  a  life  was  worthy  of 
such  a  death,  such  a  triumph  over  the  grave,  and 
such  an  entrance  to  eternity.  On  the  eve  of  the 
day  consecrated  by  the  birth  of  the  Father  of  his 
Country,  he  receives  the  summons  to  meet  him  in 
the  regions  of  endless  felicity. 

Nopassion  fierce,  no  tow  desire. 
Has  quenched  the  radiance  of  the  flame  ; 

Back  to  its  God  the  living  fire 
Reverts,  unclouded  as  it  came. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  be  disappointed  at 
seeing  so  large  a  part  of  this  number  occupied  by 
a  single  subject  We  are  free  to  acknowledge  that 
it  is  not  altogether  satisftctory  to  us ;  but  we  ask 
the  general  reader  to  be  patient  while  we  urge  a 
few  arguments  in  favor  of  our  course  in  the  matter. 

In  the  first  place,  the  subject  is,  above  all  things 
pertaining  to  this  life  only,  (if,  indeed,  aU  matters 
ds  not  connect  OS  with  eternity,)  important  to  every 
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son  and  daughter  of  Adam.  Who  of  us  is  exempt 
from  sickness  and  pain !  Here  is  a  discovery  (per- 
h^is  yet  only  in  its  inftncy)  which  promises  sup> 
port  to  the  trembling  flesh  in  an  hour  of  deep 
anguish,  from  the  throes  of  nature,  or  the  opera- 
tions of  surgery.  If  it  were  only  for  avoiding  the 
agony  of  losing  teeth,  which  begins  before  we  have 
fully  passed  through  the  pain  of  their  growth,  and 
continues  with  us  (painful  warning !)  till  we  lie  down 
in  the  dust— this  discovery  ought  to  be  looked  to 
with  the  greatest  interest  by  every  one  of  our  read- 
ers. It  is  considered,  in  Europe,  the  greatest  dis- 
covery of  the  age  we  live  in. 

In  the  second  pkce,  while  royal  societies  and 
scientific  academies,  all  over  Europe,  are  seeking 
to  determine  to  which  of  the  American  claimants 
belongs  the  honor  of  this  discovery — so  that  they 
may  rank  him  with  Jenner,  as  one  of  the  great 
benefactors  of  his  species— the  directors  of  the 
hospital  in  which  it  was  brought  to  the  test,  have 
made  an  ofikial  report,  in  which  they  endeavor,  so 
far  as  is  in  their  power,  to  settle  that  question. 
Here,  where  the  discovery  was  proclaimed,  where 
the  daimants  reside,  where  all  the  ftcts  are  best 
known — ^here,  if  anjrwhere,  and  now,  if  ever,  can 
the  rival  claims  be  justly  weighed,  and  that  evidence 
be  put  forth  upon  which  the  decision  of  posterity 
will  he  founded.  Without  previous  acquaintance 
with  either  of  the  parties,  we  will  confess  that  our 
sympathies  are  with  the  man  who  has  in  some  de- 
gree (and  only  temporarily,  we  are  confident)  im- 
paired both  his  health  and  his  fortune  by  working 
out  this  discovery.  The  decision  in  his  favor  is 
made  by  parties  whose  prepossessions  must  have 
inclined  them  all  the  other  way. 

As  an  important  occurrence  of  the  Living  Age, 
it  is  appropriate  to  our  name  and  objects,  to  publish 
to  the  worid,  in  an  authentic  and  convenient  shape, 
what  has  thus  happened  in  the  city  of  our  own  res- 
idence ;  and  there  are  many  reasons  why  the  whole 
vShit  should  be  compressed  into  a  single  number. 
It  can  thus  be  more  conveniently  spread  over  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth ;  and  it  may  thus  be  the 
means  of  introducing  our  journal  to  thousands  who 
would  otherwise  never  have  known  it.  This  last 
argument  ifiU,  we  are  sure,  be  weighty  in  the  minds 
of  all  to  whom  the  growth  and  development  of  this 
enterprise  is  desirable. 

It  will  be  interesting  information  to  many  of  our 
readers,  that  the  gentleman  whose  name  appears  on 
the  first  page  of  this  number,  and  who  is  now  a 
member  of  the  bar  in  Boston,  is  the  same  person 
who  some  years  ago  published  a  very  different  chap- 
ter of  his  own  experience  and  travels,-  under  the 
title  of  T\do  Years  hrfort  the  Mast;  a  work  which 
we  think  made  a  life-long  impression  upon  every 
one  who  read  it,  and  which  has  probably,  by  turn- 
ing the  attention  of  many  thousands  of  Americans 
towards  California,  hastened,  in  some  degree,  the 
occupation  of  the  sditary  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

A  few  pages  to  the  memory  of  a  great  man,  to 
whom  we  have  private  as  well  as  public  obligations, 
aie  aU  that  renttined  to  us  in  this  nmnbtt.         T 
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PsosPBorna. — ^Tliit  work  is  conducted  in  the  spint  ot 
Littell*8  Mosenm  of  Foreip  Literature,  (which  was  iiiTor- 
ably  receired  by  the  puhhc  for  twenty  yeara,)  but  as  it  is 
twice  as  large,  and  appears  so  often,  we  not  only  giTe 

3»irit  and  freshness  to  it  by  many  tbtnn  which  were  ex- 
uded by  a  month's  delay,  bnt  while  tnns  extending  our 
scope  and  gathecing  a  greater  and  more  auractive  Tariety. 
are  able  so  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial  part  or 
oar  literary,  historical,  and  political  hanrest,  as  tally  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  elaborate  and  stately  Elssays  of  the  Eidinlmrg'k, 
Q^arUrly^  and  other  Reviews ;  and  Btachoootti  noble 
criticisms  on  Poetry,  his  keen  political  Commentaries, 
highly  wrought  Tales,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  ana 
moautain  Scenery ;  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacioos  Speetator^ 
the  sparkling  Examimr^  the  judicious  Atkenaum^  the 
busy  and  industrious  LUerary  Gazette^  the  sensible  and 
eomprehensi  ve  Britannia^  the  sober  and  respectable  Oma- 
Uan  Ob$erver;  these  are  intermixed  witn  the  Militarr 
and  Naval  reminiscences  of  the  United  Service,  and  witn 
the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  UnivertxN^  New  MontKhf, 
Prater* Mf  TaiP9,Ain»worth.*»,  HtwPtf  and  Sportinj^  Mag- 
azinet,  and  of  Ckambert*  admirable  JoumaL  We  do  not 
consider  it  beneath  our  diguity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  Punch ;  and,  when  we  tnink  itgood  enough,  make 
use  of  the  thunder  of  The  THmee,  We  shall  increase  our 
Tariety  by  importations  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
from  the  new  growth  of  the  British  colonies. 

The  steamship  has  brouaht  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
into  our  neighborhood ;  and  will  greatly  multiply  our  con- 
nections, as  merchants,  Travellen,  ana  Politicians,  with 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  so  that  much  more  than  ever  it 


now  becomes  erery  ioteUigeat  American  to  be  inforiBad 
of  the  condition  and  changes  of  foreign  coontries.    And 


aogua 
afiain 


this  not  only  because  of  their  nearer  connection  with  oor- 
selTes,  bot  because  the  nations  seem  to  be  hasteoiiiffj 
through  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  some  new  state  of 
things,  whicn  the  merely  political  prophet  cannot  compota 
or  foresee. 

Cleographical  Discoveries,  the  progress  of  Colonixation, 
(which  is  extending  over  the  whole  world,)  and  Voyages 
and  Travels,  will  m  farorite  matter  for  oar  selections ; 
and,  in  general,  we  shad  systematically  and  renr  ally 
[uaint  our  readen  with  the  great  department  of  fWeign 
lira,  without  entirely  neglecting  our  own. 
While  we  aspire  to  make  the  Living'  Age  desirable  to 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  movement — to  Statesmen,  Divinea,  Law- 

Iren,  and  Physicians— to  men  of  business  and  meo  of 
eisufs — it  is  still  a  stronger  ohiect  to  make  it  attractive 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Children.  We  believe  that 
we  can  thus  do  some  good  in  our  day  and  generation :  and 
hope  to  make  the  work  indispensable  in  every  well-in« 
formed  lamilY.  We  say  indispeneabUt  because  in  this 
day  of  cheap  literature  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  against 
the  influx  or  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicious  in  morals, 
in  any  other  way  than  by  furnishins  a  sufficient  sapply 
of  a  healthy  character.  The  menial  and  moral  appetite 
must  be  gratified. 

We  hope  that,  by  "  tDinnmoing  the  wheat  from  tht 
chaff ^^  by  proTiding  abundantly  for  the  imagination,  and 
by  a  large  collection  of  Biography,  Voyages  and  Travels, 
History,  and  more  solid  matter,  we  may  produce  a  work 
which  shall  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  wil 
aspire  to  raise  the  standud  of  public  taste. 


Tbrms.— Tlie  Living  Aea  is  published  every  Satur- 
day,  by  B.  LrrrxLL  &  Co.,  comer  of  Tremont  and  Brom- 
field  sts.,  Boston ;  Price  \2k  cents  a  namber,  or  six  dollara 
a  year  in  advance.  Remittances  for  any  period  will  be 
thankfully  received  and  promptly  attendea  to.  f:V  To 
' '-"ity  in  mailing  the  work,  ordera  should  be 


ito  the  qfjtee  qfjntblication,  as  above. 

Ctu6t,  paying  a  year  in  advaiice,  will  be  supplied  as 
follows:— 

Poor  copies  for       ....  180  00 
Nine     ••       "       .  .        .   WO  00 

Twelve "      "       .        .  .   teO  00 

Complete  se<t,  in  fifteen  volomaa,  to  the  end  of  1847, 
hanosoinely  bound,  and  packed  in  neat  boxes,  are  for  sale 
at  thirty  dollara. 

Any  volume  may  be  had  separately  at  two  dollara, 
bauna,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numben. 

Any  number  may  be  had  for  12}  cenu ;  and  it  may 
be  woiith  while  for  sabscribere  or  porehase^  to  complete 
any  broken  volnmes  they  may  hare,  and  thus  greatly  en- 
hance their  ralue. 

Binding,— W9  bind  the  work  in  a  uniform,  strong,  and 
good  stvle ;  and  where  customera  bring  their  numben  in 
good  order,  can  generally  give  them  bound  Tolumes  in  ex- 
change withoat  any  delay.  The  price  of  the  binding  is 
60  cents  a  volume.  As  they  are  always  boond  to  one 
pattern,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  matching  the  future 
Tolamea. 


Agendee.—Wt  are  desirous  of  making  arrangements, 
in  all  parts  of  North  America,  for  increasmff  the  droala- 
tion  or  this  work — and  for  doing  this  a  libcnl  commissior 
will  be  allowed  to  sentlemen  who  will  interest  themselves 
in  the  business.  And  we  will  aladly  correspond  on  this 
subject  with  any  agent  who  will  send  as  andoabted  rdfer- 


Pos^e.— When  sent  with  the  corer  on,  the  LiTing 
Age  consists  of  three  sheeu,  and  is  rated  as  a  pamphlst, 
at  41  cenu.  But  when  sent  without  the  cover,  it  cooies 
within  tne  definition  of  a  newspaper  given  in  the  law, 
and  cannot  legally  be  charsed  with  more  than  newspaper 
postage,  (U cu.)    We  add  the  definition  alluded  to  :— 

A  newspaper  is  **any  printed  publication,  issued  ra 
numbera,  consisting  of  not  more  than  two  sheets,  and 
published  at  short,  stated  intervals  of  not  more  than  one 
month,  couTeyiug  intelligence  of  passing  events.** 

Monthly  parte.— For  soch  as  prefer  it  in  that  form,  the 
Living  Ase  is  put  np  in  monthly  parts,  containing  four  or 
five  weekly  numben.  In  this  snaps  it  shows  to  great 
advantage  in  comparison  with  other  works,  containing  in 
each  part  double  the  matter  of  any  of  the  quarteriies. 
But  we  recommend  the  weekly  "numben,  as  fresher  and 
fuller  of  life.  Postage  on  the  monthly  parts  is  about  14 
cents.  The  volumee  are  published  quarterly,  each  volume 
containing  as  moch  matter  as  a  quarterly  review  gives  in 
eighteen  months. 


WASHiNOTOtr,  27  Dec.,  1345. 
Or  all  the  Periodical  Joornals  devoted  to  literature  and  science  which  abound  in  EUirope  and  in  this  country,  this 
has  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  useful.    It  contains  indeed  the  exposition  only  of  the  current  literature  of  the 


Baglish  langoage,  but  this  by  its 

the  utmost  axpansioo  of  the  present  age, 


expositi 
)  extent  and  oomprebenskm  inclodes  a  portraiinre  of  the 


human  mind  la 
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Rmths  of  Asirtmmmcal  Observations  made  during 
the  years  1834, 5,  6,  7,6,ai  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hoffe^  being  the  compktion  of  a  Teleseopic  Aarvey 
of  the  whole  surface  of  the  visible  heaoens,  conh 
tneneed  in  18S)5.  By  Sir  John  Hkrschel,  Bart., 
K.  H.,  D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  S.  Londoo  and  Edin- 
burgh. 

Ix  the  history  of  Astronomical  DisooTory  there 
ahine  no  brighter  names  than  those  of  Sir  William 
and  Sir  John  Henehel — ^the  father  and  the  son. 
It  is  rare  that  the  intellectual  mantle  of  the  parent 
lights  upon  the  child.  By  no  culture,  howerer 
skilful,  and  no  anxieties,  howerer  earnest,  can  we 
transmit  to  our  snssessors  the  qualities  or  the  oa- 
pacities  of  the  mind.  The  eagle  eye,  the  aetire 
limb,  the  giant  frame,  and  the  "  form  divine" — 
the  gifts  of  our  mortal  being,  are  firequently  con- 
Toyed  by  natural  descent,  and  may  be  numbered 
even  among  the  rights  of  primogenitoie  ;  but  the 
higher  developments  of  reason  and  fancy,  the  bright 
coruscations  of  the  soul,  have  never  been  ranked 
among  the  claims  or  the  accidents  of  birth.  The 
giiVs  of  fortune  which  we  inherit  or  acquire,  have 
been  placed  more  immediately  at  our  disposal,  and 
in  many  cases  have  been  handed  down  unimpaired 
to  distant  generations ;  but  Providence  has  reserved 
for  its  own  distribution,  those  transcendental  powers 
which  give  omnipotence  to  genius,  and  constitute 
its  possessor  the  high  priest  of  nature,  or  the  vice- 
gerent of  Heaven.  In  a  destiny  so  lofty,  the  &ther 
and  the  son  have  been  rarely  associated ;  and  in 
the  very  few  cases  in  which  a  joint  commission 
has  been  issued  to  them,  it  has  generally  been  to 
work  in  difierent  spheres,  or  at  different  levels. 
In  the  univeise  of  mind,  the  phenomenon  of  a 
double  star  is  more  rare  than  its  prototype  in  the 
fimament,  and  when  it  does  appear  we  watch  its 
phases  and  its  mutations  with  a  corresponding  in- 
terest. The  case  of  the  two  Herschels  is  a  re- 
markable one,  and  may  appear  an  exception  to  our 
general  law.  The  father,  however,  was  not  called 
to  the  survey  of  the  heavens,  till  he  had  passed 
the  middle  period  of  life,  and  it  wa^  but  a  just  ai^ 
rangement,  that  the  son  in  his  youth  and  manhood, 
should  continue  and  complete  the  labors  of  his  sire. 
The  records  of  Astronomy  do  not  emblazon  a  more 
glorious  day  than  that,  in  which  the  semidiurnal 
arc  of  the  father  was  succeeded  by  the  semidiurnal 
arc  of  the  son.  No  sooner  had  Uie  evening  lumi- 
nary disappeared  amid  the  gorgeous  magnificence 
of  the  virest,  than  the  morning  star  arose,  bright 
and  cloudless  in  its  appointed  course. 

It  has  long  been  a  subject  of  regret  to  the  as- 
tronomical world,  that  in  our  language  no  extended 
account  has  yet  been  published  of  the  life  and  dis- 
coveries of  Sir  William  Herschel.     With  the  ex- 
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ception  of  a  short  Biographical  llemeir,^  and  a. 
popular  abstract  of  his  astronomical  obosrvafioos 
on  the  nebule  and  double  stars,  and  on  the  bodies 
of  our  own  system,!  no  suitable  aooount  of  his  la- 
bors has  appeared  even  in  our  larger  treatises  on 
astronomy,  and  general  readers  have,  tfyirsfore, 
no  adequate  idea  of  the  value  and  extent  of  his 
discoveries.^  Though  his  scieatifio  studies  did 
not,  as  we  have  aheady  stated,  oommenoe  till  he 
had  reached  the  middle  period  of  hie,  yet  he  pur- 
sued them,  under  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  kind, 
with  all  the  ardor  of  yontUul  devotioir;  and  with, 
that  dauntless  and  indefatigable  peweveiMiee  wbieh 
never  fkils  of  success.  Every  step  indeed  of  his 
astronomical  career  was  marked  with  disooveiiee 
equally  interesting  and  nnexpeeted.  New  phnets 
and  new  satelKtes,  were  soecesMVely  added  to  our 
own  solar  system.  Xhoosands  of  nebulsB  and 
double  stars  were  discovered  in  the  sidereal  firmar 
ment,  and  in  those  remote  regions  of  space  where 
the  imagination  had  hitherto  seaveely  dared  to 
wander,  and  where  the  stars  in  countless  multi- 
tudes seemed  to  be  fixed  in  absolute  immobili^, 
the  physical  astronomer  vras  directed  to  now  sys- 
tems of  worids — binary,  ternary,  and  multipkh— 
exhibiting  the  general  phenomena  of  annual  and 
diurnal  rotation,  and  rendering  it  probable  thst  the 
law  of  gravitation  extended  to  the  remotest  comers 
of  space.  His  invention  of  instruments,  and  of 
new  methods  of  observation,  was  no  less  snrpiisiBg 
than  the  wonders  which  they  disclosed.  Obetaeiea 
that  other  men  had  fbund  insuperable  he  speedily 
surmounted.  The  telescope  which  Galileo  held 
in  his  hand  as  a  toy,  became  under  Sir  WiUiam 
Herschel's  direction  a  stupendous  machine,  which 
supported  the  astronomer  bunself,  and  even  his 
friends,  and  which  mechanical  power  was  requisite 
even  to  move.  There  was  in  short  no  continnity 
between  his  inventions  and  diseoveries,  and  those 
of  preceding  astronomeis.  He  idventured  upon  a 
flight  which  left  them  at  an  immeasurable  distance, 
and  he  penetrated  hito  regions  where  the  sblest  of 
his  successors  have  had  sotte  difficulty  in  foUowmg 
him. 

As  *'the  telescopic  survey  of  the  whole  surface 
of  the  sidereal  heavens,"  contained  m  the  great 
work  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  which  is  now  before 
us,  is  a  continuation  and  completion  of  the  labors 
of  his  father,  we  shall  endeavor  to  give  our  readers 
a  brief  and  general  account  of  the  discoveries  of 

*  Edinburgh  PhUotophiad  Jtmnud,  April,  1828,  vol. 
vili.Mm.  909-226. 

t  Aiiidnirgh  Bneuoloptodia,  Art.  Astronomy.  ... 
*  raluable  account  of  the  Life 
an  hel,  by  M.  Anso,  wu  pub- 
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Sir  'William,  inteispened  with  m  few  notices  of 
the  pnocipal  OTents  of  his  life. 

Sir  William  HeiBchel  was  boni  in  the  dty  of 
Hanorer  on  the  15th  November,  1738.  His  fether, 
who  was  a  inrofeesor  of  mosic,  educated  his  five 
sons  in  the  same  art ;  but  William,  who  was  the 
second,  after  exercising  his  profession  for  ^bont 
tre  yetm,  in  HanoTcr,  resohed  to  push  his  foi^ 
tnae  in  England,  where  he  arrived  about  the  end 
of  the  year  1759.  Although  he  was  enthusiasti- 
cally  devoted  to  his  profession,  and  pursued  it  with 
such  success,  as  to  draw  fiom  it  an  income  con- 
sideraUy  above  his  wants,  his  ardent  mind  was 
occasionally  devoted  to  still  higher  objects.  When 
he  was  resident  at  Halifex  he  acquired,  by  his  own 
application,  a  considerable  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics, and  having  studied  astronomy  and  optics, 
in  the  popular  writings  of  Ferguson,  he  was  anx- 
ioos  to  witness  with  his  own  eyes  the  wonders  of 
the  planetary  system.  Having  received  from  a 
friend  the  loan  of  a  tdesoepe,  two  feet  in  focal 
length,  he  directed  it  to  the  heavens,  and  was  so 
delighted  with  the  actual  sight  of  phenomena, 
which  he  had  previously  known  only  from  books, 
thai  he  commissioned  a  friend  to  purchase  for  him 
in  London  a  telescope  with  a  high  magnifying 
power.  Fortunately  for  science,  the  price  of  such 
an  instrument  greatly  exceeded  his  means,  and  he 
immediately  resolved  to  construct  m  telescope  with 
his  own  hands.  After  encountering  the  difficulties 
which  every  amateur  at  first  experiences  in  the 
easting,  grinding,  and  polishing  of  metallic  specula 
for  reflecting  telescopes,  he  completed  in  1776  a 
reflecting  instrument,ySoe/eer  in  fecal  length,  with 
whidi  he  was  sble  to  observe  the  ring  of  Saturn 
and  the  satellites  and  belts  of  Jupiter.  This  tele- 
scope was  completed  when  he  resided  at  Bath, 
where  he  acquired  by  degrees,  and  at  his  leisure 
hours,  that  practical  knowledge  of  optics  and  me- 
efaanics  which  was  necessary  for  such  m  task. 
•His  experienoe  in  this  scientific  art  was  of  the 
most  remarkable  )dnd.  He  had  constructed  for 
himself  several  two-feet,  five-feet,  seven-feet,  ten- 
feet,  and  twenty-feet  Newtonian  telescopes,  besides 
others  of  the  Gregorian  form  of  eight-inches, 
twelve-inches,  two-feet,  three-feet,  five-feet,  and 
ten^eet  fecal  length.  His  way  of  executing  these 
instruments,  at  this  time,  when  the  direct  method, 
of  giving  the  figure  of  any  one  of  the  conic  sections 
to  specula,  was  yet  unknown  to  him,  was  to  cast 
many  miirom  of  each  sort,  to  grind  and  polish 
them  as  accurately  as  he  could,  and  then,  after 
selecting  and  preserving  the  best  of  them  for  use, 
he  put  the  rest  aside  te  be  repolished.  In  this 
way  hQ  executed  no  fewer  liian  two  hundred  spec- 
ula, seven  feet  in  focal  length*  4ms  hundred  tmd 
fifty ^  ten  feet  in  focal  length*  Ju»d  about  tighty 
twenty  feet  in  focal  length,  besides  %,  great  num- 
ber of  ^epula  of  the  Gregorian  Torm,  and  of  the 
eonstmction  #f  Dr.  Smith's  reflesiting  minnoeoope. 
His  mechanieal  labors  were  contcBporaaeous  with 
his  optical  ones*  He  invented  a  great  number  of 
stan^  for  these  telescopes,  contriving  and  deline- 
ating them  of  different  ferms,  and  executing  the 


of  the  designs.  <*To  these  b- 
bors,"  he  himself  informs  us,  we  "  im%  my  seven- 
feet  Newtonian  telescope  stand,  which  vras  brought 
to  its  present  convenient  construction  about  seven- 
teen years  ago,  (in  1778,)  a  description  and  en- 
graving of  whidi  I  intend  to  take  some  ftUure 
opportunity  of  presenting  to  the  Royal  Society.  In 
the  year  1761, 1  began  also  to  construct  a  thirty 
feet  aerial  reflector,  and  after  having  invented  and 
executed  a  stand  for  it,  I  east  the  mirror  which 
was  moulded  up  so  as  to  come  out  thirty-six  inches 
in  diameter.  The  composition  of  my  metal  bdng 
a  little  too  brittle,  it  cradLcd  in  the  cooling.  I 
cast  it  a  second  time,  but  here  the  furnace  which 
I  had  built  in  my  house  for  the  purpose  gave  way, 
and  the  metal  ran  into  the  fire."* 

Furnished  vrith  instruments  so  numerous  and 
powerful,  Mr.  Herschel  had  now  the  means  of 
surveying  the  heavens,  which  were  possessed  by 
no  other  astronomer  in  any  of  the  fixed  observato- 
ries of  Eun^.  WiUi  the  earnings  of  a  profession 
not  the  moot  lucrative,  and  by  the  energy  of  his 
own  mind,  and  the  labor  of  his  own  hands,  had 
this  i^vate  individual  done  more  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  astronomical  discovery  than  aU  the  sover- 
eigns of  Europe  combined  ;  and  many  years  had 
not  elapsed  before  he  had  outstripped  in  discovery 
men  educated  in  all  the  mysteries  of  science,  and 
supported  by  all  the  munificence  of  princes.  The 
earliest  of  his  observations  vHiich  he  deemed  wor- 
thy of  being  published,  were  made  between  1776 
and  1780,  and  related  to  the  Periodical  star  o,  in 
CoUo  Ceti,  They  were  communicated  to  the  royal 
society  by  Dr.  Watson,  junior,  of  Bath,  and  read 
on  the  11th  May,  1783.  This  star  was  discovered 
in  1506  by  Fsbridus,  and  was  described  as  appear- 
ing and  disappearing  periodically  seven  times  in 
six  years,  (its  period  being  three  hundred  and 
thir^-four  days)  continuing  in  the  greatest  lustre 
for  fifteen  days. 

In  these  observations,  which  are  not  of  very 
great  importance,  Mr.  Herschel  measured  with  a 
micrometer  the  distance  of  the  periodical  star  from 
a  very  obscure  tdescopic  star  which  preceded  it, 
and  he  used  a  power  of  449,  his  usual  power  being 
only  999.t  This  paper  was  acooaqpanied  by 
another,  read  at  the  same  meeting,  **  On  tie 
Mnmtaifu  of  the  Jllbon,"  in  which  he  draws  the 
conclusion,  that  the  height  of  the  Lunar  Mountains 
has,  in  general,  been  greatly  overrated,  and  that* 

*  No  aocoant  of  the  aerial  atand  here  meotiooed,  or  of 
the  stand  of  the  seven-feet  reflector,  was  ever  poblished 
by  their  inventor. 

t  This  very  extraoidinary  star,  known  bv  the  name  of 
MerOf  has  a  reddi»h  yeUow  colori  which  has  been  sop- 
posed  to  vaij  with  its  maffnitnde ;  bat  Captain  Snifh 
always  (bond  it  to  be  redduh  when  viewed  thioagh  hu 
telescope.  It  has  a  companion,  distant  116  seconds,  of  a 
pole  luae  color,  whose  angle  of  position  is  88^  9'  ^  its 
variations  being  from  the  secoad  magnitude  to  invisibiliu 
and  iu  plaoeV'  11'  IS*  R.  ascension,  and  3°  48' 99^ SL 
declinaUoo.  GoootDe  Hahn  thought  he  saw  another 
companion.  Sir  W.  Herschel  conjoietured.  that  a  rapid 
change  had  ulcen  place  between  the  two  atats ;  bat  Cae- 
tain  Smith  is  inclined  to  think  that  there  has  been  litus 
or  no  moveroeot  beyond  what  may  be  ascribed  U  the 
proper  motions  of  •  Oefe' in  space.— See  Smith's  r  ~ 
Cycte,vol.U.,pp.69,«0. 
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wiUith66]»eptioiiofaibw,(l|  to  l{  BulMhigli,) 
"tlie  genenlitj  do  not  exceed  kalfm  nib  iatbetr 
perpeadieelur  elerttioii.'^ 

The  next  eommnnkartion  of  ear  mmkor  to  the 
Royal  Sootety,  was  m  letter  to  Dr.  WiUiim  Wateon, 
entitled,  "  ObMnratioos  on  the  Rotatioii  of  the 
Plmnets  roond  their  axes,  made  with  a  view  to  de- 
tennine  whether  the  Earth's  diamal  motieii  is  per^ 
feotlj  equable."  lo  thoee  obeerfatioiis,  hy  whieh 
Japker's  diurnal  rotation  was  Ibond  to  be  9^  61' 
19",  and  that  of  Mars,  84^  99'  83",  Mr.  Hersdiel 
employed  a  twenty-feet,  a  ten-feet,  and  a  sefen- 
feet  Newtonian  ledeetor ;  and  he  obtained  his  time 
with  a  brass  quadrant  of  two  feel  radios,  oarrying 
a  teleseope  magnifying  ferty  times,  and  by  two 
Tery  good  time-pieces,  one  hsTiog  a  steel  pendn- 
hmi  rod,  and  the  other  a  oompoond  peodniom  of 
bnssaad  iron. 

In  the  year  1781,  Mr.  Henehel  wasengaged  in 
a  series  of  obsanationa  ''  On  the  BaraUax  of  the 
Fixed  Stan,*'  in  whidi  he  need  magniiying  powers 
of  997,  460,  939,  1636,  and  9010,  and  on  the  13th 
Maxeh,  when  he  was  examining  the  snail  stsrs  in 
the  neighboihood  of  H.  Oemtnonoii,  he  diseofeied 
wlwt  he  thooght  to  be  a  eomet,  and  after  obser?- 
ing  it  till  the  19th  of  April,  he  eonnnnioaled  ''An 
aeooont  of  a  Comet"  to  the  Royal  Soeie^,  on  the 
90lh  of  the  same  month.  In  this  paper,  he  gives 
itn  distance  iron  eertam  telescopie  stara  in  its 
vieinity,  and  by  means  of  a  micrometer  fer  taking 
the  angle  of  position,  desoribed  at  the  end  of  the 
pnper,  he  obtained  measnres  of  its  angle  of  posi- 
tion with  the  same  fixed  star.  Akhongh  M.  Mes- 
sier, to  whom  Mr.  Henohel  eommonioated  his 
obserrations,  and  who  had  with  some  diiioulty 
observed  it,  speaks  of  it  in  his  reply  as  a  Mtmr  or  a 
eomet,  yet  neither  of  them  su^eeted  it  to  be  a 
planet  Mr.  Henohel,  indeed,  hionelf  speaka  of 
it  as  '*  a  moving  star,  which  he  was  happy  to  snr- 
render  to  the  caie  of  the  astronomer  royal  and 
•diers." 

Before  the  ckseof  the  year  1781,  Mr.  Hersdiel, 
in  a  letter  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  annonneed  to  the 
Royal  Society,  that,  '*  by  the  observstions  of  the 
most  eminent  astronomen  in  Eorspe',  the  new  star 
whieh  he  had  <fae  <honor  of  pointing  out  to  them  in 
March,  1781,  is  a  primary  planet  of  our  Solar 
System;'*  and  in  grwdtnde  to  his  Blajesty dkorge 
in.,  **  to  vrhose  unlimited  bounty  he  owed  eveiy- 
thing,"  he  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Gnoaoroic  Si* 
»U8,  a  compliment  which  astronomen  in  every 
part  of  the  wiM  have  refused  to  pay.  La  Lande, 
and  othera,  gave  it  the  more  appropriate  name  of 
Her$ehel ;  but  the  uniformity  of  astronomical  no- 
menclature demanded  another  name,  and  the  appel- 
lation of  UranMt^  sanctioned  by  man  recentdiaeus- 
sions,  was'  given  to  the  new  planet. 

Thia  important  diaoovery,  by  whidi  the  limits 
of  the  Solar  System  were  extended  to  neaily  douUe 
^ir  former  amount,  vns  hailed  by  the  astioi 
men  of  every  country,  and  the  highest  expeeta> 
tions  weie  foimed  of  the  future  kbonof  Mr.  Hei^ 

*  It  has  b«eii  tinoe  proved  that  there  are  teveial  moan- 
tains  nsariy  Mot  the  height  of  Mont  BUao. 


sefael.  The  Royal  Sode^  of  London  elected  bun 
a  fellow  of  their  body.  His  Majesty  George  HI. 
did  himself  the  honor  of  granting  him  a  salary  of 
JC300  a  year,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  devote  his 
time  to  astronomical  research ;  and  all  the  scien- 
tific bodies  in  Europe  successively  admitted  bin 
into  the  list  oftheir  meadiera. 

With  the  fine  telescopes  in  his  possession,  Mr. 
Henohel  began  in  October,  1781,  to  make  a  series 
of  observations  on  the  light,  diameter,  and  magni- 
tude of  the  new  planet ;  and  in  his  paper  on  this 
subject  read  at  the  Royal  Society  on  the  7th  Pee., 
1789,  he  described  the  dark  and  hbdd  due  and 
periphery  mierametere  by  which  these  obseiialioM 
were  made.  With  this  apparatus,  by  mesns  of 
whidi  one  eye,  looking  into  the  telescope,  throws 
the  magnified  hnage  of  a  planet  or  comet  upon,  or 
near,  hicid  discs  seen  by  the  other  eye,  he  found 
the  dismeter  of  the  Georginm  Sidus  to  be  four 
seconds;  and  fiom  the  distanoe  of  the  planet  firon 
the  sun,  as  calculated  and  aent  to  him  by  La 
Lande,  (18'913— that  of  the  earth  being  1,)  he 
found  itp  diameter  to  be  4*464  times  that  of  the 
earth. 

TheresearefaesofMr.  Henehel  on  the  Parallax 
of  the  Fixed  Stan,  which  vre  have  afaeady  men- 
tioned, were  ehiefiy  of  a  speeuktive  nstun,  and 
the  result  of  them  was  published  hi  the  PkHo- 
eopkietU  TVmuactians  for  1789.  The  method  first 
pointed  out  by  Galileo,  and  followed  by  Flamsteadi 
and  Bradley,  of  measuring  the  lenith  distanoea  of 
two  stsrs,  vns  regarded  by  Mr.  Herschel  as  liable 
to  varioua  aourees  of  eiror ;  and  hewasof  opiniOB 
that  though  Bradley  regarded  the  maximum  pai^ 
allax  as  not  exoeeding  1'',  yet  "  the  stan  of  the 
fint  magnitude  mi^t  still  have  a  parallax  of  se^ 
end  seconds."  The  method  which  he  substituted, 
and  which  had  been  originally  suggested  by  Ga- 
lileo, in  his  9jfsUma  Omuijcimi,  eonnited  in  en^ 
ploying  two  Stan  as  near  to  each  other  as  possflils, 
and  diflbring  as  mndi  in  msgnitade  as  eould  be 
found,  and  determhdng  their  exact  place^at  the  two 
opposite  points  of  the  eaith'a  annual  eibit.  Tin 
parallax  of  the  stsrs  iras  disn  to  be  computed  \sf 
a  theory  founded  on  probabilitiea,and  invelvingthe 
two  postdates :  I.  That  the  stan  are,  "  one  vridi 
another,  about  the  sine  of  the  sun ;  and,  9.  That 
the  diflbrenee  of  their  apparent  magnitodes  is  owing 
to  their  difilbrent  distances ;"  so  that  a  star  of  te 
aecond,  third,  or  fourth  magnitude  ia  two,  three, 
or  firar  timea  as  fer  off  as  one  of  the  fint.  Thin 
method,  ingenious  as  it  is,  baa  not  led  to  any 
leauhs  on  which  confidence  can  be  plaeed.  The 
postulates  vrhich  it  bvolves  were  oontrsry  to  sll 
analogy,  and  have  been  com|detely  dis|noved  by 
the  only  measures  of  parallax  which  have  been 
recently  obtained.  But  like  many  other  specula- 
tions, the  attempt  to  prove  or  to  9ip^  them  led  to 
reeuha  wan  important  than  thoee  which  they 
directly  contemplated.  In  searching  fivr  douUe 
Stan  suitable  for  his  purpose,  Mr.  Henehel  was 
led  to  the  finmation  of  those  magnificent  catakguee 
of  double  Stan  by  which  he  enriched  astronomy, 
and  thoee  interesting  rarahs  respectbg  the  movn- 
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m^ts  and  periods  of  binary  systems,  which  now 
form  the  most  interesting  portion  of  sidereal  as- 
tronomy. 

"^o  08  who  are  in  possession  of  the  researches 
on  double  stars,  which  we  owe  to  Mr.  Herschel 
ari^  his  son,  to  Sir  James  Sooth,  and  M.  Struve, 
it  is,  interesting  to  mark  the  first  steps  in  this  great 
inquiry. 

**  I  took  pains,*'  says  Mr.  Herscbel,  "  to  find  out 
wiiat  double  stars  had  been  recorded  by  astrono- 
mers ;  but  my  situation  permitted  me  mot  to  consult 
extensire  libraries,  nor  indeed  was  it  very  material. 
An^'as  I  intended  to  view  the  hearens  myself,  Na- 
tuBe  that  great  Ydlume— -appeared  to  me  to  contain 
tha  best  oataloeue  upon  this  ocoasioo.  However, 
Ifemembered  that  the  star  in  the  head  of  Castor,, 
that  in  the  breast  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  first  star  in 
Aries,  had  been  mentioned  by  Cassini  as  double 
says.  I  also  found  that  the  nebula  in  Orion  was 
nteked  in  Huygens'  9jfstema  Satumium  as  oootain- 
iii^  sefon  stars,  three  of  which  (now  known  to  be 
Jmr}  are  very  near  together.  With  this  imall 
skfipk  I  began,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years* 
o^rrations,  have  collected  the  stars  contained  in 
my  catalogue.  I  find,  with  great  pleasurcf  that  a 
very  excellent  observer,  (Mr.  Pigott,)  has  also, 
thbugh  unknown  to  me,  met  with  three  of  those 
ttats  that  wiH  be  found  in  my  catalogue ;  and  upon 
Mi  ooeaaioo,  I  also  beff  leava  to  observe,  that  the 
aatrooomer-royal  showed  me,  among  other  objects, 
^JSerade*  as  a  double  star,  which  he  had  discov- 
^ll^ed  some  years  ago.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Homsby  also, 
ip  a  conversation  on  the  subject  of  the  stars  that 
h^ye  a  proper  motion,  mentioned  n  BooHs  as  a 
dtfuble  star,  h  is  a  Hitle  hard  upon  ytnmg  Mirono- 
mitt  to  be  obliged  to  discover  over  again  what  has 
aknady  been  disoovered.  However,  the  pleasure 
thM  attended  the  view  when  I  first  saw  these  stars, 
hj^  made  some  amends  for  not  knowing  they  had 
b^Q  seen  before  me."* 

"Mr.  Henohers  first  CaUdogui  of  DoMt  Stars 
HM  read  at  the  Royal  Society  on  the  10th  January, 
11t87.  It  eoatains  960  double  stan,  S87  of  which 
iMid  not  been  noticed  by  any  other  person.  It 
gives  the  comparattve  siae  of  the  stars,  their  color, 
tfrisir  distaaees^  (as  meaMned  by  a  Lamp  Microm&- 
iir,f  ojthibking  two  movable  lights,  with  whose 
«!  by  the  nnaaaisted  eye  the  distance  of 
•tan  seen  in  the*  telescope  was  compared,) 
:  angle  of  poeition,  and  the  dates  of  the  obser- 
i|ition.  The  catalogue,  which  is  divided  into  aix 
•lasses,  contains  not  only  double  stara,  but  also 
tlMBO  that  axe  triple,  double-double,  quadruple, 
ioable-triple,  and  moltiple. 
'  Mr.  Hersohel  had  now  removed  to  Datchet,  near 
Windsor,  where  he  carried  on  his  observationa 
inder  the  iomiediace  patronage  of  the  king,  with 
aeW  leal  and  corresponding  success.  Towards 
^e  end  <ii  178S,  he  completed  his  interesting  paper 
•*-<*0i»  the  proper  motion  of  the  Sim  and  the  Soiar 
9ifttem,  with  an  aecouiU^  seoerai  changes  that 

"  *  After  hi«  cataloffae  wa^  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal 
Sticietv,  Mr.  HerKhel  received  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Ada  AoademuB  Tkeodonro-Palatinm^  cootaining  a  paper 
Pj  Tobias  Maver,  artving  •'  a  pretty  large  list  of  doable 
stars,**  some  of  which  were  the  same  wiih  those  in  his 
oatalogoe,  while  81  were  not  contained  in  it. 

t  Described  in  the  PhUowphieal  TYaiuaetumi,  1783, 
t.  163. 
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have  happened  among  the  fixed  stars  sines  the  time  - 
of  Mr,  Fiamstead.^*  In  this  paper,  be  notices,  1. 
The  stara  that  have  been  lost,  or  undergone  some 
capital  change  shioe  Flamatead^s  time ;  8.  Thoee 
that  have  changed  their  magnitude ;  3.  Those  thai 
have  newly  become  Tisible ;  and  the  results  which 
he  obtained  were  drawn  from  a  review  of  all  the 
stars  in  Flamstead*s  catalogue,  as  iar  as  the  twelfth 
magnitude,  "  to  the  amount  of  a  great  many  thou- 
sands of  stars."  Those  changes  which  arise  from 
a  proper  roolion  of  the  star,  atid  a  variation  of 
magnitude,  be  suspects  may  be  owing  to  everj 
atar  in  the  heavens  being  more  or  less  in  motion  ; ' 
some,  especially  m  slow  motions,  arising  from- 
their  revolving  round  a  large  opaqfu^  body — ^the 
stars  nndergoing  ooeasional  oooultation,  or  pfeseot*- 
ing  to  us  large  spots  in  their  rotatory  movements. 
Hence  he  is  led  to  beliere,  what  Tobiaa  Mayer  had 
previoesly  maintained,  that  the  Sun  and  Solar 
System  haTO  analogous  motions,  and  are  advaae- 
ing  to  a  certain  part  of  the  heavens ;  and  he  feqpd 
that  this  part  was  in  the  constellatmn  Hercnlee, 
near  the  atar  i,  or  a  point  somewhat  further  to  tha 
north. 

Having  finished,  in  the  year  1783,  a  very  good 
twenty-feet  reflector,  with  a  large  aperture,  he  em> 
ployed  it  in  studying  the  remarkable  luminouaspota. 
at  the  pole  of  the  planet  Mara ;  and  he  puUidied 
the  results  of  his  observations  in  the  Philosophical 
Thmsactions  of  1784.  By  means  of  these  spots^ 
he  found  that  the  axis  of  Mais  vna  inclined  to  the 
ecliptic  60^  49',  and  that  its  node  was  in  IT*  47' 
of  Pisces,  and  he  determined  the  ratio  of  its  polar 
and  equatorial  diameteia  to  be  aa  15  to  16. 

Towards  Uie  end  of  1784,  Mr.  Herscbel  oom- 
pleted  a  seoond  catalogoe,  containing  484  double 
Stan ;  and  in  June,  1784,  and  February,  1785,  he 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  two  papers  '*  On 
the  Constmotiob  of  the  Heavens."  By  meana  of 
his  twenty  fyeH  teleaeepe,  wi&  an  aperture  of  18^ 
inches,  and  placed  meridionally,  he  resolved  into 
stars  the  nebule  discoveied  by  Messier  and  Mechain, 
and  abo  partof  the  Milky  Way ;  and  he  discovered 
no  fewer  dian  466  new  oebule  and  clustera  of  stars, 
which  were  not  within  the  readi  of  the  best  com- 
mon telescopes  then  in  use.  In  puiaoing  these 
observations,  he  was  led  to  the  rematkable  apecU- 
latioi^  founded  wholly  on  optical  considerations^ 
that  as  the  Milky  Way  '*  seemed  to  encompass  the 
whole  hesTena,"  it  might  be  regarded  as  an  ibh 
mense  cluster  of  stam ;  and  that  our  sun,  with  his 
system  of  planeta,  waa  in  all  probability  placed 
within  it,  but  '*  perhaps  not  in  the  very  centre  of 
its  thickness."  In  order  to  determine  the  sun^ 
place  in  this  sidereal  stratum,  he  gaged  the  heaoens^ 
or  ascertained  the  quantity  of  ataie,  or  the  thick- 
ness of  the  stratom,  in  Tarioas  dufections.  In  his 
paper  of  1785,  he  gives  a  long  table  of  star<ages ; 
and  supposing  the  stars  to  be  nearly  equally  scat- 
tered, and  thebr  numbers  in  a  field  of  view  of  a 
known  angular  diameter  to  be  given,  he  determines 
the  length  of  the  visual  ray,  and  givea  a  section 
of  the  Milky  Way,  or  nebuls,  (resembling  a  fish 
With  a  long  open  mouth,)  to  whidi  our  ajatem  bt- 
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lougs,  and  near  the  centre  of  which  it  is  placed. 
We  regret  that  we  cannot  allow  ouraelTes  to  adopt 
this  noble  and  ingenious  specolation  ;*  and  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  to  induce  us  to  belieTe,  as  the 
celebrated  Russian  astronomer,  M.  F.  G.  W. 
StruTC,  has  stated,  that  Mr.  Herschel  himself  was 
obliged  to  abandon  it.  He  found,  even  with  his 
largest  telescope,  that  the  MUky  Way  could  not  be 
sounded;  and  as  the  same  uncertainty  prevails 
respecting  the  limits  of  the  visible  stars  in  aU  other 
directions  of  the  celestial  vault,  M.  Struve  dratvs 
the  conclusion,  that  "if  we  regard  all  the  fixed 
stars  that  surround  the  sun  as  forming  a  great  sys- 
tem— that  of  the  Milky  Way — we  are  perfectly  ig- 
norant of  its  extent,  and  cannot  form  the  least  idea 
of  this  immense  »y5/«n."f  Having,  therefore,  no 
visible  limits,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  nebula,^ 
according  to  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Herschel.  But 
though  the  Milky  Way  is  a  system  whose  form  and 
extent  is  not,  and  probably  never  will  be,  deter- 
mined, yet,  as  Struve  observes,  there  is  evidently 
a  certain  law  of  condensation  towards  a  principal 
plane,  which  law  he  has  endeavored  to  determine. 
Lambert  had  imagined  that  the  deviation  of  the 
Mflky  Way  from  the  form  of  a  great  circle,  was 
owing  to  the  lateral  position  of  the  sun  within  it. 
M.  Struve,  however,  rejects  this  explanation,  and 
is  of  opinion  that  the  most  condensed  stratum  of 
the  stars  does  not  form  a  perfect  plane,  but  rather 
.  a  broken  plane,  (plan  Ims^,)  or  perhaps  this  stra- 
tum occurs  in  two  planes  inclined  lO*'  to  each  other, 
and  whose  intersection  is  placed  nearly  in  the  plane 
of  the  celestial  equator,  the  sun  being  at  a  smaU 
distance  from  this  line  of  intersection  towards  the 
point  13  h.  of  the  equator.^ 

In  1786  Dr.  Herschel,  who  had  been  honored 
with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  communicated  to  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety a  catalogue  of  1000  new  nebuke  and  clusters  of 
stars,  which  he  had  observed  since  1783,  with  his 
twenty-feet  reflector ;  and  this  was  followed,  in 
1789,  with  another  catalogue  of  a  second  thousand 
ndula.  In  these  remarkable  memoirs  he  regards 
the  round  clusters  and  nebule,  in  which  there  is 
an  apparent  condensation  towards  a  centre,  as 
clusters  or  nebnlas  in  the  act  of  formation.  He 
supposes  that  a  central  power  resides  in  the  brightest 
portion ;  that  the  clusters  which  have  the  most  per- 
fect spherical  forms  have  been  longest  exposed  to 
the  action  of  these  forces ;  and  that  we  may  Jndge 
of  the  relative  age  and  itaatdrity  of  a  sidereal  sys- 
tem firom  the  dispontion  of  its  component  parts ; 
while  what  he  calls  planetary  nebulv,  where  tiie 
compression  is  more  equal,  may  be  reg&rdedas  very 
aged,  and  approaching  to  a  period  of  change  or  dis- 
solution. 
These  views,  ingeniotis  though  diey  be,  have 

^  See  review  of  JCb«mo»,  No.  vti,  pp.  29d-30. 

t  la  hit  memoifB  of  1811  and  18;7,  Mr.  H«nehsl  sbao- 
doot  altogether  his  postidate  of  the  equal  distribution  of 
stars  in  spsoe. 

t  Etudes  d^Astrononie  StsUairs,  par  F.  Q.  W.  Strwe. 
St.  Pecersbouig,  I84f .    p.  <3. 

f  Etudes  d'AttroiMMBie  Stellaife,  par  F.  O.  W.  Strove. 
St.  Petersbouxg,  1847.    p.  82. 


not  been  oonfirmed  by  subsequent  obeeTtert.  IW 
nebular  hypothesis  to  which  they  led,  ftnd  whidi 
has  been  carried  to  such  an  unwarrantable  extent 
in  oui^  own  day,  has  been  refuted  by  the  discoveries 
of  the  Earl  of  Rosse ;  and  there  is  reason  to  be* 
lieve  that  it  has  been  renounced  by  Sir  John  Hei^ 
schel  himself* 

The  interesting  subject  of  the  Construction  of 
the  Heavens  was  pursued  by  Dr.  Herschel  during 
the  rest  of  his  Hfe,  and  his  observations  are  recorded 
in  ten  memoirs  published  in  the  Philosoplucal, 
Transactions  for  1791,  1794,  17d6,  1799,  18i03, 
1806,  1811,  1814,  1817,  and  1818. 

Having  already.  In  other  articles,  given  an  ao^ 
count  of  the  great  40  ibet  telescope  constructed  by 
Dr.  Herschel,  and  of  the  various  discoveries  which 
he  made  respecting  the  planets  and  satellites  of  our 
own  system,!  ^^  mu8t1)ring  to  a  dose  this  brief  no- 
tice of  his  sidereal  labors.  In  the  year  1816,  when 
in  the  79th  year  of  his  age,  the  prince  regent  pre- 
sented him  with  the  decoration  Of  the  Guelphic 
order  of  knighthood .  In  1880,  lie  was  elected  pres- 
ident  of  the  Astronomical  Sodety,  and  in  thdrlVans* 
actions,  in  1821,  he  published  an  interesting  memoir 
On  theylaces  of  145  double  stars.  This  paper  was 
the  last  which  he  lived  to  publish.  His  Jiealdi  had 
begun  to  decline^  and  on  the  24th  August,  1821), 
he  sank  under  the  infirmities  of  age,  having  com^ 
ploted  his  84th  year.  He  was  survived  by  h^ 
widow  Lady  Herschel,  by  his  sister  Miss  CardiiM» 
Hersdiel,!  and  by  an  only  sOn,  the  present  filir 
John  Herschel,  whose  labors  and  discoveriee  in 
sidereal  astronomy  we  diafl  liow  proceed  to  lay  be* 
fore  our  readers. 

After  the  death  of  Ins  ftther,  Sir  John  Herschel 
had  directed  his  attention  prindpaHy  to  the  sdencd 
of  optics,  but  particularly  to  that  branch  of  it  whkA 
relates  to  the  double  refiraetion  and  polarization  of 
light.  In  ibis  research,  he  obtaiiied  many  new 
and  highly  important  results,  which  aie  recorded 
hi  his  TVeatise  on  Light,  published  in  the  Encydo" 
padtor  MetropoUtana,  and  eertainly  one  of  the  meal 
valuaUe  works  on  that  subject  which  has  ever  beeit 
written.  Astrooomy,  however,  had  a  higfier  daim 
upon  his  genius  ;  and  having  inherited  telescopes 
of  great  magnitude  and  power,  and  been  initiMeid 
into  the  ditiSeult  art  iff  eonstmcting  them,  he  was 
natarally  M  to  quit  the  iidd  of  optical  seienee,  and 
to  cultivate  the  loftier  domain  of  sidereal  astrsnomy . 
He  had  proposed  to  himself  the  arduous  task  of 
reexamining  the  nebulae  and  dusters  of  stars  vducb 
had  been  discovered  by  his  fttther  in  his  '^sweep» 
of  the  .heavens,"  and  recorded  in  the  three  cata> 
logote  whidi,  as  we  hUve  already  seen,  he  pre> 
sented  to  the  Royal  Society  in  tiie  years  178*,  1787,. 
1802,  and  he  began  to  execute  it  in  the  ye«r  1825. 
In  tins  reexamination  he  kpent  eight  yeorr,  and  he 
has  given  the  results  of  it  in  a  catalogue  published 
m  the  PMlosophkal  Transtsctums  for  1832.     This^ 

♦  North  British  Review,  No.  vi.,  p.  477,  and  No. 
VIII.,  p.  490. 

t  North  BriHsh  Review,  No.  m.,  pp.  18»-I89 ;  No. 
vn..  Art.  vi ii  poMun,  and  Na  xi.,  Art.  viii.  passim. 

t  Miss  Caroline  Herschel  died  at  Haaover  on  the  9th, 
of  January,  in  the  98th  year  of  her  age.^,  Q  QQ 
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oualogue  oontiios  8308  nebuls  and  dustera  of 
BUn,  of  which  1781  ire  identical  with  those  de- 
scribed by  his  father,  and  with  those  published  by 
Biessier  and  StruTe.  The  number  of  new  nebula 
and  clusters  disoorered  by  himself  was  636.  Dur- 
ing this  reexamination,  he  obsenred  a  great  num- 
ber of  double  stars,  and  took  their  places,  to  the 
amount  of  between  tknewoAfowr  tJumumd^  all  of 
which  are  described  in  the  second,  third,  fourth, 
sixth,  and  ninth  Tolumes  of  the  memoirs  of  the 
Astronomical  Society  of  London. 

These  observations  were  made  with  a  Newtonian 
telescope  of  80  feet  focus,  and  18i  inches  aperture, 
aud  baring  acquired  by  praetioe  a  "  sufficient  mas- 
tery of  the  instrument,"  and  ''of  the  delicate 
process  of  polishing  the  q^eeula,"  he  ooDoeiTed  the 
noble  idea  of  attempting  to  ooiiq>lete  the  surrey  of 
the  whole  surfiiee  of  the  heaTens ;  and,  with  this 
riew,  of  transportiBg  into  the  other  hemisphere 
the  same  instrument  whidi  had  been  emplojfed  in 
this,  so  as  to  giya  a  unity  to  the  resuhs  of  both 
portions  of  the  sdfvey,  and^to  render  them  com- 
parable with  each  other.'* 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  seleeted  as  the 
most  foyorable  locality  for  carrying  on  this  surrey ; 
and  baring  fitted  up  the  instruments  and  packed 
them  carefully  for  the  voyage,  he  left  England, 
with  his  family,  on  the  ISth  Norember,  1833,  and 
landed  at  Capetown  on  the  18th  January,  1834, 
hafisg  proridentially  escaped  ftom  an  awful  hurri- 
cane to  which  he  would  have  been  exposed  had 
hb  voyage  been  delayed.  The  spot  which  Sir 
John  selected  was  the  grol^lds  and  mansion  of  a 
Dutch  proprietor,  the  name  of  which  was  Feldhau- 
een,  "  a  qiot  charmingly  situated  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  last  gentle  slope  at  the  base  of  the  Ta- 
Ue  Mountain."  During  the  ereetioQ  of  the  instru- 
ments. Sir  John  resided  at  WeHeifiieden,  and  so 
quickly  were  his  plans  completed,  that  on  the  S3d 
of  February,  1834,  he  was  enaUed  to  gratify  his 
euriosity  by  viewing,  with  his  90  foet  reflector,  a 
Orudis  the  interesting  nebula  about  17  Ar^vc,  and 
ether  remarkable  objects;  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  6th  Mareh,  to  begin  a  tegular  series  of  obeei- 
vatioiis.  The  obsravatory  thus  oompleled  was 
situated  in  south  lat.  SS^"  68' 68  66",  and  long.  dS^" 
48'8".ll  east  from  Greenwioh,  and  its  altitude 
was  149  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  in  Table 
Bay. 

After  erecting  his  dbeervatory,  and  detenmning 
its  geographical  position,  the  attentkiii  of  Sir  John 
Henchel  uras  directed  to  the  preparation  of  the 
telescopes  with  which  hii  obsorvatiorti  were  to  be 
cMde.  He  carried  out  wi|h  him  three  speeula, 
i^ne  of  which  was  made  by  his  ftither,  and  used  by 
lum  in  his  90  fbet  sweeps  and  other  observations ; 
another  uras  made  by  Sir  John,  under  his  ftrther's 
tt^pection  and  instmetions ;  and  the  other,  of  the 
very  same  metal  as  the  last,  vras  ground  and  figured 
tiy  himself.  They  had  all  a  dear  diameter  of  18| 
inches  of  polished  surfhoe,  and  were  all  equally  re- 
ieetive  when  freshly  polished,  and  pofectly  sim- 
ilar in  their  performance.  The  operation  of  re- 
polishing,  which  was  nraeh  more  firequently  re- 


quired than  in  England,  was  performed  by  Yaat- 
self  with  the  requisite  apparatus,  which  he  had 
fortunately  brought  with  him  from  England. 

In  the  use  of  reflecting  specula  of  considerahle 
weight,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
metal  should  be  supported  in  its  case  so  as  not  to 
sufifer  any  change  of  figure  from  its  own  weight. 
Sir  John  found  that  a  speculum  was  totally  spoiled 
by  allowing  it  to  rest  horiiontally  on  three  metallic 
points  at  its  circumference.  The  image  of  every 
considerable  star  became  triang^dar,  throwing  out 
long  flaming  caustics  at  the  angles.  Having  on 
one  occasion  suj^iorted  the  speculum  simply  against 
a  flat-board,  at  an  elevation  of  about  46®,  he  found 
that  its  performance  was  tolerably  good ;  but  on 
stretching  a  thin  pack-thread  vertically  down  the 
middle  of  the  board,  so  as  to  bring  the  weight  of 
the  metal'to  rest  upon  this  thresd,  the  images  of 
Stan  vrere  lengthened  horiiontaUy  *'  to  a  prepoe- 
terous  extent,  and  aU  distinct  vision  utterly  de- 
stroyed by  the  division  of  the  mirror  into  two  lobes, 
each  retaining  something  of  its  parabolic  figure, 
separated  by  a  vertical  band  in  a  stato  of  distortion, 
and  of  no  figure  at  all !"  The  method  which  Sir 
John  found  the  best  was  the  following : — Between 
the  mirror  and  the  bade  of  the  case  he  interposed 
8  or  8  folds  of  thidc  wooUen  bain,  or  blanketing, 
of  unifium  thickness  and  texture,  stitehed  together 
at  their  edges.  The  metal,  when  laid  flat  on  this 
bed,  was  shaken  so  as  to  be  concentric  with  the 
rim  of  the  case,  and  two  supports,  composed  of 
several  strips  of  similar  bain,  were  introduced  so 
as  to  occupy  about  30®  each,  and  to  leave  an  are 
of  about  40*  unoccupied  opposite  the  point  which 
was  to  be  the  lowermost  in  the  tobe.  When  the 
case  is  raised  into  an  inclined  position,  and  slightly 
shaken,  the  minor  takes  ite  own  free  bearing  on 
these  supports,  and  preserves  ite  figure.  It  is  e»- 
sentisl,  however,  to  the  successfril  i^iplication  of 
this  method  that  many  thicknesses  of  the  baiie  or 
blanket  should  be  employed,  '*  by  which  only  the 
eflbet  of  flexure  in  the  wooden  back  itself  of  the 
case  can  be  elimmated."  As  the  wooUen  fibres, 
however,  lose  their  elastidty,  the  bain  should  be 
occasionally  taken  out,  and  beaten  or  shaken  up.* 

In  conducting  Ids  observations  with  these  fine 
instrumente.  Sir  John  Henchel  observed  several 
curious  optical  efifecte,  ariamg  from  peculiar  coo- 
dittons  of  the  atmosphere,  inddent  to  the  climate 
of  the  Cape.  In  the  hot  sesson,  from  October  tr 
March,  but  particularly  during  the  latter  months 
of  that  season,  <*  the  nighto  are  for  the  most  part 
superb"  at  a  few  miles  distance  from  the  moun- 
tains ;  but  occasionally  during  the  excessive  heat 
and  dryness  of  the  sai^iy  ^ains,  the  ''  optical  tran- 
quiUity  of  the  air"  is  greatly  distaibed.  In  some 
cases  the  images  of  the  stan  are  violently  dilated 
into  nebular  balls  or  puA  of  upwards  of  16'  in 
diameter.  At  the  end  of  Blardi,  1834,  for  exam- 
ple, when  Saturn  and  if  Virgfaiis  were  both  in  die 

*  WhsQ  Sir  Joha  adopted  this  vsry  rimde  j/tm.  hs 
was  iffporant  of  the  vsrjr  iagsnioiii  method  by  mmA 
Lord  Rosse  sfibrds  tn  equable  sappott  to  a  lane  sMoa- 
lom,  and  whidi  we  have  alieady  dBseribed  ia  this  jour- 
nal, vd.  ii., p.  aor.  r^ n,r\ri\o 
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field  of  the  80  feet  reflector,  "  it  eonld  not  have 
been  told  which  was  the  planet  and  which  the 
atar."  On  other  oeoasiotts,  the  ataia  form  "  scA, 
quiet,  roond  pellets  of  3'  or  4'  diameter,"  resem- 
bling planetary  nebnls,  and  quite  unlike  the  spur 
riotts  discs  which  they  present  when  not  defined. 
In  other  cases,  these  pellets  are  seen  to  arise  from 
''an  infinitely  rapid  vibratory  mofement  of  the 
central  point  in  all  possible  directions,"  the  lumi- 
nous discs  presenting  singular  phenomena  when 
thrown  out  of  focus,  by  pushbg  the  eye-piece 
further  in  or  pulling  it  further  out  than  its  princi- 
pal focus.* 

In  the  cooler  months,  firom  Blay  to  October, 
and  especially  in  June  and  July,  the  state  of  the 
air  is  habitually  good,  and  after  heavy  rams  hate 
ceased  for  a  day  or  two,  the  tranquillity  of  the 
image  and  the  sharpness  of  vision,  b  such  that 
hardly  any  limit  is  set  to  magnifying  power,  but 
that  which  arises  firom  the  aberration  of  the  spec- 
ula. On  occasions  like  these,  optical  phenomena 
of  extraordinary  splendor  an  produced  by  view- 
ing a  bright  star  through  diaphragms  of  card-boaid 
or  xmc,  pierced  in  regular  patterns  of  circular 
holes  by  machinery.  These  phenomena,  arising 
from  the  interferences  of  the  intiomitted  rays,  and 
produced  less  perfbctly  in  a  moderate  state  of  the 
air,  surprise  and  delight  every  person  that  sees 
them.  A  result  of  a  more  valuable  kind  is  ob- 
tained when  the  aperture  of  the  telescope  has  the 
form  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  the  centre  of  which 
ooinoidee  with  the  centre  of  the  speculum.  When 
dose  double  stars  are  viewed  with  the  telescope, 
having  a  diaphragm  of  this  form,  the  discs  of  the 
two  stars,  which  are  exact  circles,  are  reduced  to 
about  a  third  of  their  siie,  and  have  a  clearness 
and  perfection  almost  incredible.  These  discs, 
however,  are  accompanied  with  six  luminous  radi- 
ations, running  from  them  at  angles  of  60^,  form- 
ing perfi9ctly  straight,  delicate,  brilliant  lines,  like 
brightly  illuminated  threads,  running  far  out  he* 
yond  the  field  of  view,  and,  what  is  singular, 
capable  of  being  followed  like  real  appendages  to 
the  star  long  after  the  star  itself  has  lett  the  field. 

Another  optical  phenomenon,  arising  from  a 
peculiar  condition^of  the  atmosphere,  is  described 
by  Sir  John  Henchel  as  a  "nebulous  haie." 
The  eflfeet  of  it  is  to  encirde  every  star,  of  the 
0th  magnitude  and  upwards,  vrith  a  £unt  sphere 
of  light  of  an  extent  proportioned  to  the  bright- 
ness of  the  star.  This  phenomenon  presents 
itself  very  suddenly  in  a  perfectly  dear  sky,  free 
firom  the  slightest  suspidon  of  doud,  and  disap- 
pears as  suddenly,  lasting  sometimes  only  for  one 
or  two  minutes.  Sir  John  Herschel  states  that 
similar  nebular  afifections  occur  in  our  English  di- 
mate,  but  with  mudi  less  firequency  and  sudden- 
ness in  their  appearance  and  disappearance.  He 
at  first  suspected  that  the  phenomenoft  asose  from 
dew  upon  the  eye-pieoe,  but  repeated  examination 
satiified  him  that  its  origin  was  really  atmospherio. 

*  Sir  John  supposes  that  these  phenomsDa  mtj  be  pro- 
duced by  ascending  and  descending  currenU  or  hot  and 
cold  air  rotating  spirally. 


In  studying  the  pobriation  of  the  atmospherey 
the  writer  of  this  article  has  had  occasion  fre- 
quently to  observe  what  appears  to  be  the  result 
of  the  same  cause.  When  the  sky  yns  of  a  fine 
Uue  color,  and  free  from  clouds,  and  the  degree 
of  polariiation,  as  indicated  by  the  pdarimeter,* 
very  great,  a  sudden  change  fi»quentfy  took  place 
without  any  apparent  cause ;  sometimes  near  the 
horiion  and  not  at  considerable  dtitudes,  and  some- 
times at  considerable  altitudes  and  not  near  the 
horizon.  On  some  occasions  the  efilect  was  lim- 
ited in  its  extent,  and  of  a  temporary  kind. 
When  it  veas  not  tempcnrary,  it  showed  itsdf  in  a 
diminution  of  the  blue  tint  of  the  sky,  which  is 
invariably  accompanied  vnth  a  diminished  polari- 
sation, and  the  whiteness  of  the  sky  ofVen  in- 
creased tOl  clouds  were  produced,,  terminatmg  in 
rain.  The  cause  of  these  phenomena  was  doubt- 
less a  sudden  secretion  of  aqueous  vapor,  some- 
times of  local  and  of  limited  extent,  and  quiddy 
reabsorbed ;  and  at  other  times  generd,  and  ter- 
minating in  a  change  of  weather.  When  a  cloud 
passed  over  a  track  of  perfectly  blue  sky,  without 
oocadoning  any  perceptible  diminution  of  tint,  the 
pdarization  of  the  part  of  the  sky  over  which  it 
passed  was  always  diminidied,  owing,  no  doubts 
to  its  having  left  in  its  path  a  quantity  of  aqueous 
vapor. 

The  description  of  phenomena,  and  the  tabu- 
lated observations  contained  in  the  interesting 
volume  now  before  us,  occupy  seven  chapters, 
extending  over  460  dosely  printed  pages,  and  are 
illustrated  with  seventy  beautifiilly  executed 
plates,  some  of  which  are  of  a  very  great  siie. 
The  valuable  contents  of  these  difierent  chapters 
would  doubtless  have  appeared  in  a  series  of  un- 
connected memoirs  in  the  transeetioDs  of  the 
Royd  or  Astronomicd  Sodeties,  and  with  illus- 
trations very  inferior,  both  in  number  and  quality,, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  munificence  of  his  grace 
the  late  Buke  of  Northumberiand,  who  destined 
a  large  sum  for  their  publication  as  a  single  and 
separate  woik.  This  very  amiaUe  and  pnbfie- 
spirited  nobleman,  to  whom  the  observatory  ef 
Cambridge  owes  the  gift  of  the  splendid  Nerth- 
umberiand  achromatic  tdesoope,  through  which 
the  new  planet  Neptune  vras  first  seen,  did  not 
live  to  witness  the  find  fulfilment  of  his  noble  and 
generous  design ;  but  the  present  duke,  the  wor- 
thy heir  of  the  titles  and  the  fortune  of  that  dis- 
tinguished noUeman,  carried  out,  in  the  fullest 
manner,  the  liberd  intentions  of  his  lamented 
brother,  and  thus  added  another  dahn  to  those 
which,  as  Lord  Prudhoe,  he  had  already  earned, 
upon  ihe  gratitude  and  esteem  of  the  literary  and 
scientific  worid. 

The  fbUowing  are  the  subjects  which  are  treated! 
in  the  volume  under  our  notiee: — 

Chap.  I.  On  the  nebula  and  dusteis  of  stan 
in  the  southern  hemii^here. 

*  For  an  aoeount  of  the  potofiaatieaef  the  aUnespheiiL 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Johnston  and  Bergbaus*  PhytkoM 
AtUUt  part  vii.,  and  London  and  EdUnburgk  PhihiopkU 
col  ilrqgrarcne,  December,  1847.  Vol.  zzzi.,  pp.  441-458^ 
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.  U.  On  the  4ouble  ttan  of  the  •ontheia  hem- 
Mpheie. 

■  IIL  Of  astroDoiB^,  «r  the  nnnMrioal  eapiewion 
of  the  appaient  magmtode  of  stMv. 

IV.  Of  the  distribotioa  of  stan,  and  of  the 
OQnstitutioQ  «f  the  galaxy,  or  Milky  Way,  ia  the 
aoathem  hemispheie. 

^  V.  ObeervatkHM  of  Halley's  Comet,  with  le- 
vaaakji  ob  its  physioal  conditioB)  and  that  of  comets 
in  geaenl. 

VI.  ObeervationB  on  the  Satellites  of  Satom. 

VII.  Obeervations  on  die  Solar  spots. 

-  In  the  first  ehapter,  on  nebuls  and  dasteis  of 
stians  oeenpyiog  164  pages,  our  author  proceeds, 
after  some  introductory  and  explanatory  rentarks, 
to  give  detailed  descriptions  and  monographs  of 
some  of  the  more  remufcahle  of  the  nebulas.  As 
seitae  of  these  nebubs  are  Tisible  in  Europe,  and 
are  all  objects  of  singular  interest,  we  shall  lay 
befiMre  our  readers  a  very  brief  notice  of  the  most 
important  of  them. 

No.  df  •Uv  ki4 
N«.     Rifht  Aaetuien.     North  Poju*  DiaUae*.       dovo  ia  Um  dnvinf . 

1  IS**  ir             10«*  l&  44 

3  17  59              113  1  97 

3  5  97               94  57  95 

4  5  40  150  11  105 
.5  17  53  9r  114  91  10^  186 
0  19  43  36  149  95  41  110 
7  0  16  94      163  1  58 

No.  1.  This  remarkable  nebula,  which  is  a 
odMiiar  line,  with  the  figure  of  a  horee-shoe  at 
each  end  of  it,  has  been  observed  and  drawn  by 
Mr.  Mason,  an  American  astronomer,  and  Mr.  La- 
fliont,  a  native  of  Sootland,  who  has  the  charge  of 
the  observatory  at  Munidi.  Mr.  Mason,  whose 
premature  deaUi  is  deeply  to  be  'regretted,  used  a 
reflecting  telescope  of  19  inches  aperture,  and  14 
feet  focal  length,  coBstructed  by  himsdf.  The 
^ainter  horse-shoe  was  seen  neither  by  Mr.  Blason 
nor  Mr.  Lament. 

No.  9.  This  nebula  has  also  been  figured  by 
Mr.  Mason,  and  in  this  as  well  as  in  No.  1,  his 
representation  differs  firom  that  of  Sir  John  Her- 
sehel. 

No.  4  is,  in  the  author's  opinioB,  one  of  the 
most  singular  and  extraor&iary  objects  which  the 
fieavens  present.  It  is  situated  in  the  greater 
Asbeeula  of  the  Magellanic  clouds. 

No.  6.  This  cluster  of  stars,  impreperiy  set 
idewn  as  nebular  by  LacaiUe,  is,  according  to  our 
author,  *'  an  extremdy  brilliant  and  beautiful  ob- 
JBOt,  «hen  viewed  thiough  an  instrument  of  sufil- 
eieat  aperture  to  show  distinotly  the  very  dififerent 
colon  of  its  constituent  stars,  whieh  give  it  the 
effect  of  a  superb  piece  offmof  jemebrj.**  Three 
of  the  etan  are  greenish  white,  two  green,  one 
blue  greesLf  one  red,  and  another  ntdScfy. 

No.  7,  (47  Toucani,)  is  a  most  magnificent 
jgkibular<eluster.  The  stars  are  immensely  numer- 
•ous  and  eorapressed.  It  is  compared  to  a  Uaae 
4)f  light  at  the  centre,  the  stars  seeming  to  run 
sogethec  Sir  John  Herschel  has  observed  tiie 
«itraordinary  fact  that  the  inner  or  compressed 
port  of  the  duster  is  rose-oolored,  (at  another 


time  ruddy  or  orange  yellow,)  fonnisg  a  fine 
ttast  with  the  white  light  of  the  exterior  portion. 
There  is  a  beautiful  double  star  on  the  south  pre* 
ceding  edge  of  the  last  portion,  but  it  is  probably 
unconnected  with  the  duster. 

Under  the  &vorable  circumstances  m  which  he 
LS  placed,  our  author  eagerly  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity  of  8tud3ring  the  grand  nebula  in  the 
sword-handle  of  Orion,  which  passed  the  meridian 
of  the  Cape  at  an  altitude  of  60®.  He  had  him- 
self delineated  this  remarkable  nebula  in  1894: 
F&wr  representations  of  it,  differing  essentially  from 
his,  had  been  subsequentiy  published  ;  and  it  there- 
fore became  an  object  of  the  deepest  interest  to 
discover  the  causes  of  these  discrepancies,  and  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  .a  change  had  taken  plaee 
either  in  the  fonn  or  luminosity  of  the  whde 
nebula,  or  of  any  of  its  parts.  Dr.  Lament  of 
Munich,  had,  in  1837,  published  **  rather  a  coarsely 
executed  figure''  of  this  nebula,  but  Sir  John  Her^ 
schd  acknowledges  that  it  "  contains  some  valuer 
Ue  partioolars  respecting  the  apparent  breaking  up 
of  the  nebula  into  patches  and  knots,"  which  had 
been  very  unsatisfaotorily  expressed  in  his  figure 
of  1894,  but  **  in  which  his  observations  of  1834 
and  1837,  fully  oonfirm  Dr.  Lament's  remarks.'* 
The  othor  drawings,  by  Sig.  Device,  and  Sig. 
Rondoni,  published  k  1889,  1840  and  1841,  are 
too  inaccurate  to  furnish  any  materials  for  specu- 
lation. 

The  splendid  tewing  of  this  nebula,  which 
occupies  a  foot  square,  and  forms  the  eighth  plate 
of  the  present  vrork,  is  one  of  the  noblest  speci- 
mens of  astronomical  researeh  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  history  of  the  sdence.  We  view  it  at  first 
vrith  mute  admiration  of  the  skill  and  patience  of 
the  observer,  and  even  forget  for  a  while  the  mys- 
terious assemblage  of  suns  amd  of  systems  which 
it  sets  before  us.  No  fewer  than  150  stare  are 
aoeuratdy  laid  down  in  this  remarkaUe  map,  and 
our  failing  vision  can  scarcely  descry  the  iaint 
luminoeity  vrith  which  it  shades  aviray  into  the  dark 
sky  that  encloses  it.  Ndther  in  its  general  out- 
line, nor  in  that  of  its  individual  portions,  has  it 
the  least  resemblance  to  any  form  natural  or  arti- 
ficial. The  luminous  portions  have  no  relation 
either  in  shape  or  intensity  to  the  stan  which  be- 
spangle it,  and  the  stan  themselves,  whether  we 
consider  their  magnitude  or  their  distances,  seem 
to  have  no  bond  of  union,  and  no  symmetry  of 
place.  Elnowing,  as  we  now  do,  that  Lord  Roese's 
telescope  has  resolvod  the  nebulous  portion  into 
stare,  we  can  no  longer  satisfy  ourselves  with  tiie 
speculation  that  the  nebula  is  a  collection  of  nin* 
utdy  subdivided  matter,  accidentally  irregular  in 
its  outiine  and  density,  which  may  some  time  «r 
other  he  combined  into  stare  and  planets,  but  vre 
view  it  as  a  mighty  galaxy  of  systems  already 
formed,  of  suns  radiant  with  light  and  heat,  of 
worlds  in  harmonious  revdutioa,  teeming  with  or*^ 
game  life,  and  ridi  with  the  bounties  of  their  bearf 
ioent  Creator.  But  even  with  these  views  the 
mind  does  not  rest  satisfied.  It  seeks  to  know 
I  how  these  systems  are  combined  in  the  irrognbr 
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nebalosity.  We  see  h  only  in  one  direction  out 
of  an  infinite  nnmber.  May  there  not  be  some 
particular  direction,  in  which  it  would  appear  a 
symmetrical  formation,  or  if  it  is  not  a  single  whole, 
but  a  combination  of  separate  formations,  may  there 
not  be  some  direction  in  space  along  which  its  sep- 
arate component  parts  wooid  assume  regular  or 
symmetrical  forms? 

The  variations  of  figure  which  this  nebula  pre- 
sents in  the  delineations  of  it  by  different  astrono- 
mers might  lead  a  careless  speculator  to  the  opin- 
ion that  it  has  either  undergone,  or  is  undergoing, 
great  and  rapid  changes.  Sir  John  Herschel  does 
not  participate  in  such  an  opinion — 

"  Comparing,"  says  he,  '*  only  my  own  drawings, 
made  at  epochs  (1824  and  1837)  dififering  by  13 
years,  the  disagreements,  though  confessedly  great, 
are  not  more  so  than  1  am  disposed  to  attribute  to 
inexperience  in  such  delineations  (which  are  really 
difficult)  at  an  early  period — to  the  far  greater  care, 
pains,  and  time,  b^towed  upon  the  later  drawings, 
and,  above  all,  to  the  advantage  of  local  situation, 
and  the  very  great  superiority  in  respect  both  of 
lij?ht  and  defining  power  in  the  telescope  at  the  latter, 
over  what  it  possessed  at  the  former  epoch,  the 
reasons  of  which  I  have  already  mentioned.  These 
circumstances  render  it  impossible  to  bring  the  fig- 
ures into  comparison,  except  in  points  which  could 
nfot  be  infiuenced  by  such  causes.  Now  there  is  only 
one  such  particular  on  which  lam  ai  all  incHned  to 
insist  as  evidence  of  change^  viz.,  in  respect  of  the 
situation  and  form  of  the  *■  nebula  oblongata,'  which 
my  figure  of  1824  represents  as  a  tolerably  regular 
ofal,  &c.  &c.  Comparing  this  with  its  present 
appearance  as  exhibited  in  Plate  VIII.,  it  seems 
hardly  possible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  of  some  sensi' 
ble  alteration  having  taken  place.  No  observer  now, 
I  think,  looking  ever  so  cursorily  at  this  point  of 
detail,  would  represent  the  broken,  curved,  and 
unsymmetrical  nebula  in  question  as  it  is  represented 
in  the  earlier  of  the  two  figures ;  and  to  suppose  it 
seenhA  in  1837, and  y^x drawn  in  1824,  would  ar^ue 
more  negligence  than  I  can  believe  myself  fairiy 
chargeable  with." — ^pp.  31,  38. 

Passing  over  another  evidenoe  of  change,  on 
which  Sir  John  thinks,  that  ''  considerable  stress 
might  be  laid,"  we  have  no  he^tation  in  avowing, 
without  regarding  our  author  as  in  any  way  charge- 
able with  negligence,  that  we  cannot  concur  with 
him  in  thinking  that  the  discrepancies  in  question 
afiford  any  proof  whatever  of  a  change  in  the  neb- 
ula. Such  an  extensive  change  as  that  to  which 
he  refers  has  no  parallel  in  any  of  the  sidereal 
phenomena,  and  would  be  equivalent  to  the  crea- 
tion and  extinction  of  whole  clusters  of  worlds  and 
systems,  within  the  brief  interval  of  thirteen  years ! 
Had  the  apparent  evidences  of  change  been  even 
more  distinct  and  numerous,  we  should  have  ex- 
hausted every  possible  mode  of  accounting  for 
these  appearances,  rather  than  have  allowed  our- 
selves to  consider  them  as  real.  In  comparing  the 
nebular  delineations  of  Lord  Rosse,  with  those 
made  with  smaller  instruments  by  Sir  John  Her- 
schel, we  never  attribute  the  discropanoieft  to  real 
changes  in  the  nr  jul«.  In  like  manner  vre  ought 
to  ascribe  thedlsorepanoies  between  Sir  John  Her- 


sohd's  delineations  of  18M  and  1837,  to  the  div^ 
cumstance  that  the  first  yrts  made  in  a  bad  cHmMe, 
and  the  second  in  a  good  one,  and  to  regard  a 
dififerenoe  in  the  purity  and  homogeneity  of  the 
atmosphere,  as  equivalent  to  adiflference  in  the  size 
and  power  of  the  telescope.  The  drawing  of 
1837,*  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  made  with  a 
telescope  of  much  greater  size  than  that  with  which 
the  drawing  of  1824  was  made.  A  change  in  the 
heaith,  and  in  the  optical  condition  of  the  observer's 
eye  may  account  for  apparent  changes  in  forms 
that  are  slightly  luminous.  Sir  John  HerschePt 
eye  may  in  1824  have  begun  to  experience  that 
remarkable  change,  to  which  this  organ  is  subject 
between  twenty-five  and  fifty  years  of  age,  and  il 
may  have  not  only  recovered  its  original  vigor,  bat 
acquired  new  power,  when  he  used  it  at  the  Gape. 
The  material  difiTerences  which  our  author  haft 
signalized  between  the  delineations  of  Dr.  Lamontf 
in  1837,  and  his  own  in  the  same  year,  arising, 
we  are  persuaded,  more  from  dififerenee  of  olimatey 
and  from  dififerenee  of  vision,  than  fromdifiTerenoei 
between  the  telescopes  employed,  may  be  eonsM* 
ered  as  favorable  to  our  views. 

The  next  remarkable  object  of  which  Sir  John 
Herschel  gives  a  minute  drawing,  and  a  detailed 
description,  is  fi  Argus,  and  the  great  nebula  sur- 
rounding it.  It  b  situated  in  R.  Ascension,  10^ 
38'  28",  and  ia  148*»  47'  of  north  pokr  distance. 
Our  author's  drawing  of  it  (17  inches  by  12)  has 
the  same  merit  as  that  of  the  nebula  in  Orion,  and 
the  nebula  the  same  unmeaning  and  unintelligible 
aspect.  This  nebula  is  regarded  by  Sir  John  as 
of  all  sidereal  objects  that  which  unites  most  points 
of  interest.  "Its  situation  is  very  remarkable  in 
the  midst  of  one  of  those  rich  and  brilliant  masses, 
a  succession  of  which  curiously  contrasted  with 
dark  adjacent  spaces,  (called  by  Uie  old  navagators 
coal'sacksy)  constitute  the  Milky  Way  in  that  por- 
tion of  its  course  which  lies  between  the  Centaur 
and  the  main  body  of  Virgo."  In  this  part  of  the 
galaxy  there  is  an  a^rage  of  3138  stars  in  a 
square  degree,  and  in  the  denser  part  6093  in  the 
same  area.  The  bright  star  rj  Argus,  stands  in 
the  midst  of  this  vast  stratum  of  stars,  and  is  re- 
markable for  the  singular  change  which  its  lustire 
has  undergone  since  1677.  It  was  then  a  star  of 
the  fourth  magnitude.  In  our  recent  catalogues 
it  is  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude.  In  1834  Sir 
John  Herschel  found  it  brighter  than  a  star  of  the 
second  magnitude.  In  November,  1837,  its  magni- 
tude was  unchanged,  but  in  December  of  that  year 
he  was  rttonished  by  its  sudden  increase  of  bright- 
ness, which  exceeded  even  that  of  RigeL  In  March , 
1843,  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Mackay  of  the  Free  Church 
Mission,  Calcutta,  observed  a  very  remarkable  in- 
crease in  its  lustre ;  it  had  become  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude,  as  bright  as  Canopus,  and  in  color 
and  size  very  much  like  Arcturus.  In  1844  Mr. 
Madear  found  it  almost  equal  to  Sirius.     In  1845 

*  This  flgara  it«B|[ravsd  ia  the  memslis  of  the  Aslfo. 
DOMicsl  Society,  voL  ii. 

t  Pahlithed  with  his  ThesU,  *•  Ueber  dit  Nebelfleckea.** 
XmOch,  IsaK. 
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Ycmrs. 

Mag. 

Tem 

Mtg; 

1827  Feb.  1 

1 

1838 

1838  Feb.  29 

2*1 

1842 

1829-1833 

9 

1848 

1832-1833 

2 

1844 

1884-1887 

1-2 

1846 

it  bad  again  began  to  decline  in  lustra.     Hie  Al- 
lowing is  a  list  of  theie  changes. 

Tears.      Mag. 
1«77  4 

1701  2 

1811-1816     4 
1822  2 

1822-1826     2 

After  giving  this  soinmaiy  of  the  magnitndes  of 
17  Argus,  Sir  John  Hersohel  remarks  that —  / 

"  A  strange  ield  of  speculation  is  opened  by  this 
phenomenon.  Tlie  temporary  stars  herotofore  re- 
oorded  ha?e  all  become  totally  extinct.  Variable 
stars,  so  far  as  they  ha?e  been  carefully  attended  to, 
have  exhibited  periodical  alternations,  in  some  de- 
gree at  least  regular,  of  splendor  and  oomparatiTe 
obscurity.  But  hen  we  have  a  star  fitfully  Tariable 
to  an  astonishing  extent,  and  whose  fiuetnations  are 
spread  over  centuries,  aj^iarently  with  no  settled 
pefiod,  and  with  no  regularity  of  progression.  What 
origin  can  we  ascribe  to  these  flashes  and  relapses? 
What  conclusions  are  we  to  draw,  as  to  the  00m- 
ibrt  and  habitabUitr  of  a  system  depending  for  its 
supply  of  light  and  heat  ob  so  uncertain  a  souxoe?" 
—p.  36. 

As  this  nebula  does  not  exhibtt  the  slightest 
appearance  of  being  resolvable  into  stars,  it  has 
therefore  nothing  in  common  with  the  liilky  Way, 
on  the  gronnd  oif  which  it  is  prejected,  and  may 
therefore,  as  our  author  supposes,  be  placed  at 
an  immeasuraUe  distance  behind  that  stratum. 
The  accurate  representation  of  this  nebula,  which 
includes  no  fewer  than  1316  stars,  and  is  repre- 
sented in  Plate  DC.  of  the  work  before  us,  was  a 
work  of  great  difficulty  and  labor.  It  occupied 
several  months,  during  which  our  author  often 
despaired  of  being  able  to  transfer  to  paper  its  end- 
less details.  No  description  is  capable  of  convey- 
Bg  the  least  idea  of  its  character,  and  we  must 
therefore  refer  our  readers  to  the  engraved  repre- 
sentation of  it. 

The  magnificent  catalogue  of  nebul«  and  dus- 
ters of  stars  in  the  southern  hemisphere  compre- 
hends 4015  of  these  objects,  oocupying  about  80 
closely  printed  pages.  The  whole  of  these  obser- 
▼ations,  as  well  as  the  entire  work  of  reducing, 
arranging,  and  preparing  this  and  all  the  other 
catalogues,  were  executed  by  Sir  John  himself,  and 
have  more  resemblance  to  the  labor  of  a  long  life 
than  to  the  work  of  a  few  years.  Each  of  these 
objects  is  minutely  described  by  means  of  single 
letters  or  abbreviations,  as  in  the  following  exam- 
ple:— No.  4016,  not  v  F ;  L ;  IE;  glbM;60; 
which  means  not  very  faint ;  large;  a  tittle  e*- 
tended ;  gradually  a  Utile  brighter  in  the  middle; 
diameter  60" ;  so  that  if  the  descriptions  had  been 
printed  in  the  ordinary  manner,  this  catalogue 
would  have  *filled  a  whole  volume  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  law  of  distribution  of 
these  nebuls  and  clusters  over  the  surface  of  the 
heavens  in  both  henuspheres,  Sir  John  adopted  ^ 
prajeotion  which  represented  equal  areas  on  the 
qihere  by  eqaal  areas  on  the  projection  ;*  and 

^*"IV>  ssseuia  this  piojeetiMi,  we  have  only  to  taka 


having  constructed,  on  this  principle,  charts  of  the 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres,  divided  into 
lones  of  3*  in  breadth,  or  polar  distance,  and  into 
hours  of  rigid  ascension,  he  laid  down  the  nebuls 
in  each,  so  as  to  obtain  a  coup  d'enl  of  their  dis- 
tribution over  the  whole  heavens.  In  this  way, 
he  was  led  to  the  following  conclusions : — 

*'  1st.  The  distributioQ  of  the  nebnle  is  not  like 
that  of  the  Milky  Way,  in  a  sone  or  band  encirding 
the  heavens.    •    •    • 

<*  9dly.  One  third  of  the  whole  nebulous  contents 
of  the  lieavens  are  congregated  in  a  broad  irregular 
patdi,  occupying  about  one  eighth  of  the  whole  sur- 
nce  CNfthe  sphm,  chiefly  situated  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  and  occupying  Uie  constellations  Leo^ 
Leo  Jtftnor,  tibie  hody,  tail  and  hind  legs  of  Urea 
Major y  the  nose  of  the  Camelopard,  the  point  of  the 
tail  of  Draco f  Canes  Venatid^  Coma,  the  preceding 
leg  of  Bootes f  and  the  head,  winn,  and  shoulder 
of  Virgo.  Tliis,  for  distinction,!  shall  call  the 
nebulous  ^t^gjon  of  Virgo, 

'*  3dly.  Within  this  area  there  are  several  local 
centres  of  accumulation,  where  the  nebde  are 
exceedingly  crowded,  viz.,  first,  from  59°  to  69°  of 
north  pdv  distance  in  the  13th  hour  of  right 
ascension  between  the  northern  part  of  Coma  and 
the  fore-legs  of  C%arai  as  also  (in  the  same  hour) 
from  7S<»  to  78°  N.  P.  B.,  between  the  palm  branch 
and  the  northern  wing  of  Virgo,  and  again  in  the 
same  hour  firom  80°  to  87°  N.  P.  D.,  in  the 
northern  wing  and  breast  of  Vir^o.    •    •    • 

'*  The  general  conclusion  which  may  be  drawn 
from  this  survey  is,  that  the  nebulous  system  is  die^ 
tinctfrom  the  sidereal,  though  invoicing,  <'^P^ 
haps  to  a  certain  extent  mixingwi/h  the  Sitter.  The 
great  nebulous  constellation  m  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, which  I  have  called  the  region  of  Virgo, 
being  regarded  as  the  main  body  of  this  system,  and 
subtending  at  our  point  of  view  an  angle  of  80°  or 
00°,  it  is  evident  that,  supposing  its  form  to  vp^ 
proach  to  the  spherical,  our  dist^ce  from  its  centra 
must  be  considerably  less  than  its  own  diameter,  so 
that  our  system  may  very  well  be  regarded  as  placed 
somewhat  beyond  the  borders  of  its  denser  portion, 
yet  involved  among  its  outlying  members." — pp 
135-6. 

In  treating  of  the  dassiflcation  of  nebule,  oor 
author  divides  them  into  regular  and  irregular. 
The  regular  nebulsB  are  distinguished  by  terms 
expressing  their  magnitude,  brightness,  roundness, 
condensation,  and  resolvability ;  and  the  irregular 
nebulsB  are  subdivided  into  subregular,  compact, 
branching,  convoluted,  cellular,  fissured,  and  00- 
metic.  The  third  class  of  these  objects,  named 
irregular  dusters,  are  those  which  cannot  be 
referred  to  the  elass  of  gbbulsr  clusters,  and  are 
subdivided  into  three  classes  Ist,  rich,  briDiant, 
and  conspicuous  dusters ;  3d,  poor  and  inconaider- 
able  clusters;  and  3d,  those  which  cannot  be 
included  in  either  of  these  divisions. 

Before  oonduding  the  subject  of  nebule  and 

dustere  of  stars,  Sir  John  Herschel  treats  of  the 

Magellanic  douds,  and  gives  fine  eye-sketches  ot 

the  two  nubecula  which  compose  them,  drawn 

oat  upon  any  soale  you  please  the  luocesitve  falnet  of 
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**€ntinif  wUhtmi  t9b$copic  mi^  mkmt  mted  at 
%  taUe  in  the  open  air,  In  the  abeenoe  of  the 
moon,  and  with  no  more  Ught  than  wan  abaolutdy 
neoeaaary  for  exeeoting  n  dnwing  at  all."  Sir 
John  was  drifen  to  thia  mode  of  delineating  theae 
intereeting  nvbeculm  in  oonaeqnenoe  of  all  hia  own 
attempts  to  repieaent  other  than  yeiy  small  por- 
tions of  the  Nybeadm  Major  in  the  teleeoope, 
having  been  completely  baiBed  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing perplexity  of  ita  details.  Representations  of 
these  two  nabeeal«,  stated  to  be  engraven  from 
very  correct  drawings,  have  been  pnblished  by  Mr. 
Donlop  in  the  Philosophical  Transaetlona  for  1896, 
hot  they  have  little  or  no  resemUanoe  to  the 
delineations  of  Sir  John  Hersdie].* 

The  Nubecuia  Mnar  lies  between  the  parallels 
of  163^  and  166^  of  nortii  polar  diatance,  nnd 
between  the  meridiana  of  0^  S8"  and  1^  16"  right 
asoenaioo.  It  is  of  a  generally  round  form  to  the 
eye,  and  its  centre  of  brightness  coincides  with  Its 
oentre  of  figore.  The  magnifieent  gkrfmlar  chin- 
ter,  47  Toucani  of  Bode,  precedea  it  by  a  fow 
minntea  of  right  aseenakm,  bat  haa  no  eonnection 
with  it,  and,  aa  oor  author  statea,  "with  this 
exception,  its  situation  la  in  one  of  the  most  bar- 
ren regions  of  the  heavens.  The  acceaa  to  the 
nubecula  minor  on  all  sides  is  through  a  desert. 
Neither  with  the  naked  eye,  nor  with  a  telescope, 
is  any  connection  to  be  traced  either  with  the 
greater  nubecula  or  vdth  the  Milky  Way.  Within 
ita  area  there  are  37  objects  entitled  to  entry  in  the 
catalogue  as  nebula  or  dusters,  and,  altogether, 
944  Stan,  nebuls,  and  dusters,  the  positions  of 
which  have  been  determined  as  preparatory  to  the 
oonstruction  of  a  chart  of  the  nubecula  and  the 
future  execution  of  a  drawing  of  it. 

The  Nubecula  Major  is  situated  between  the 
parallels  of  156''  and  163«  N.  P.  D.,'and  between 
the  meridians  of  4^  40"  and  6^  0*  of  R.  Ascen- 
sion. It  consists,  like  the  Minor,  "  partly  of  large 
tracta  and  iU-defined  patches  of  irresolvable  neb- 
ula, and  of  nebulosity  in  every  stage  of  resdution, 
op  to  perfectly  resdved  stars,  like  the  Milky  Way, 
as  also  of  regular  and  irregular  nebulc,  properly 
so  cdled,  and  globular  dusters  in  every  stage  ik 
tesdvability,  and  clustering  groups."  It  contains 
no  fewer  than  378  of  these  objects,  and  dtogether 
•19  Stan,  nebula,  and  dusters.  Our  author  is 
of  opinion,  that  the  Magellanic  douds  are  "  syn- 
tems  sui  generis,  which  have  no  analoguea  in  oor 
hemisphere." 

The  Second  chapter  of  the  work  before  na,  on 
the  Double  Stars  of  the  Southern  Bmisfheref  is 
doobtlesB  of  equd  importance  vdth  the  first,  though 
the  Jetection  and  measurement  of  theae  stan  wwb 
regarded  by  our  sithor  as  of  sabordinate  interest, 
ana  ibembre  allowed  to  interfore  as  little  as  possi- 
ble with  the  discovery  of  new  nebnla,  and  the 
determination  of  the  [4acea  of  those  aheady  known. 
It  would  have  required  at  least  ten  years  to  Iwve 

*  The  only  mode  of  wwondliwg  tht  deUMstioas  of  the 
two  astroooirers,  it  to  suppoee  that  Mr.  Dodop  used  a 
Ulasoope  witli  a  small  magniiving  power,  eihihrtiag  de- 
taUs  whidi  au  eye-aketch  coda  not  coatam. 


reviewed  the  aootbem  heavena  with  the  90  foet 
reflector,  for  the  purpose  of  detectiog  dose  dooble 
Stan.  Hence,  the  catalogue  of  double  atacs  is 
compaiativdy  deficient  in  those  of  the  first  or 
closest  class,  whose  distance  is  under  two  seeonds. 
The  numben  in  the  catdogue  are  a  continaatioft 
of  these  in  Sir  John  Herschd's  6th  catalogne, 
published  in  the  0th  vdume  of  Uie  memoin  of  the 
Astronomied  Society.  They  commence  with  No. 
3347,  and  terminate  with  No.  6443,  ao  that  the 
catalogue,  occupying  79  pages,  contains  SiOQ^ 
double  stars.  Thiscatalogue  is  followed  by  tabn- 
lated  microinetieal  measures  of  douUe  stan,  with 
a  synopsis  of  those  measures,  a  eomparison  of 
angles  of  position  of  double  stan  measured  with 
the  7  feet  equatorid,  and  the  90  feet  reflector,  and 
with  apedd  remarks  on  the  measures  of  partioiilar 
double  Stan  in  the  catalogue.  The  fdlowing  is  n 
brief  notice  of  the  stan  thus  specially  refeifed 
to: — 

I  nueani.  R.  Asc.  0*"  46"  N.  P.  D.  160*  90'. 
Angle  of  podtion  in  1835.99, 78<'  30,  1837.74,80* 
35,  indicating  a  pretty  rapid  angular  rotation. 

A  9036.  R.  A.  1^  19*  N.  P.  D.  lOO*"  41,  angle 
of  podtion  1830.786,  53*;  1836.958,  38*  06% 
giving  an  angular  motion  of —9*  499  per  annum. 

p  Eridani  R.  A.  l^  33"  N.  P.  D.  UT  r. 
Angle  of  podtkm  1834.8,  190*  9r.  1836.793, 
110*  30',  indicating  a  conddenble  orbitud  motion. 

70.  Dunlop.  R.  A.  8^  94"  N.  P.  D.  134*  10*. 
Angle  of  podtion  1896.3,  90*  8'  (Dunlop,)  1836- 
.004,  361*  97'  (Herachd,)  indicating  a  very  npid 
rotation. 

fi  Hifdrae  et  Crateris.  R.  A.  11^  44"  N.  P.  D. 
199*  58',  angle  of  podtion  in  1834.47,  338*  3', 
1838.09,  349*  9',  indicatmg  a  motion  In  this  fine 
double  star  of  1*  077  annually. 

a  Oruds.  R.  A.  19*  17"  N.  P.  D.  159*  9'. 
Distance  of  the  stan  5"  65.  This  beautifol  double 
star  has  exdted  the  notice  of  all  the  mate  recent 
aouthem  obaervera.  Angle  of  podtion,  1686.45, 
114*  94'  (Dudop)  1835.53,  190*  36',  (Herachd,) 
giving  an  orbitud  motion  of — 0*  698  annually,  or 
— 0*  478,  taking  Sir  John  Herachd'a  obaervatiooi 
by  themsdves. 

r  Ontauri.  R.  A.  19*  39^  N.  P.  D.  138*  1'. 
''  The  extreme  dimness  of  this  remarkably  fine  b«l 
diflkult  double  atar— eadi  equd,  and  each  of  the 
fourth  magmtude,  neceaaarily  renden  the  an^eo 
of  podtion  preearioua."  Angle  of  poaition  1835- 
.39, 351*  35',  1836.38, 357*  91',  giving  an  angular 
motion  of  -f-  5*  440  annually. 

y  Ttrgimis*  R.  A.  19^93"  N.  P.  D.  00*  31'. 
Aa  the  complete  eatabliahment  of  the  dlipcle 
motion  of  tbis  interesting  douUe  star  la  jnsdy 
deemed  hy  our  author  one  of  the  great  foota  of 
modem  astronomy,  he  haa  reinvestigated  its  oibit, 
by  a  carefd  examination  of  all  the  reccrded  i 


*  Capt.  Smith,  hi  hit  Cyde  of  Cdeetid  OIneets,  pp. 
87i-^n8,  bat  dven  an  adrofiable  aadysis  of  all  the  otow- 
vatioos  on  this  star  pcevioos  to  the  eoothem  oaee  of  Sir 
John  Heraehel,  with  an  orMt  cakdated  fipem  the  BediM 
obeervatioos,  which  yieldt  a  period  of  about  180  yean, 
diftriagody  8»  IS' fiom  the  new  period  of  Sir  J.  Hss- 
aehsL    Sea  this  Journal,  vd.  vl,  pi  834. 
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HiB  was  80  fertanata  as  to  observe,  about 
Ae  end  ef  1885  and  beginnings  of  1636,  the  eclipse 
*  it  were  of  the  one  star  by  the  other,  a  phenom- 
sttoa  seen  also  by  Capt.  Smith  at  Bedford  in  Jan- 
uary, 1896.  8ir  John  has  now  abandoned  the 
hurge  elliptical  oibit  which  he  obtained,  and  which 
seemed  to  be  rendered  necessary  in  order  to  indude 
the  bbsenrations  of  Biadley  and  Mayer.  By 
lejectinf  these  observations,  and  using  only  the 
angles  of  position  taken  by  the  position-micromet^ 
'fat  the  epoch  of  1781.89,  when  it  was  fiist  measured 
by  Sir  W.  Herschd,  and  that  of  1845.34,  which 
was  taken  by  Capt.  Smith,  he  obtained  the  foUow- 
uig  elements:—* 

Eccentricity,  ....  0.87959 

inclination  to  the  plane  of  pirojeetion,     93°  35^  40^ 
Position  of  ascending  Node,     .        .      5''33' 
Angular  distance  of  Perihelion  from 
.    Node,  on  the  plane  of  the  orbit,  or 
true  angle  between   the  lines  of 
Nodes  and  Apsides,     .        .        .    313<'45' 
^poch  of  Perihelion  passage,    A.  D.  1836.43 
Periodic  time,  .        .*  182^19  years. 

Sinee  this  orbit  was  oompoted.  Sir  John  Her- 
sehel  has  received  from  Mr.  Maedler  of  Dorpat, 
the  following  measures  of  the  angle  of  position 
of  Y  Virginis,  beside  which  we  have  placed  the 
almost  contemporaneous  observations  of  EngUsh 
observers,  in  order  to  show  the  degree  of  accuracy 
which  has  now  been  attained  in  measuring  the 
angle  of  position  of  two  stars  very  near  each 
,other; — 

A.  D.  1841  .  355,  Angles  of  position,  900°    6' 

"    ,    34,  Dawes  900°    3' 

1849  .  361,  according  to  196°  11' 

«     .    34,  Airy  197°  25^ 

1843  .  349,  Maedler,  199°    O' 
"     .    33,  Smith  191°  36^ 

1844  .  366,  188°  65' 

1845  .  367,  186°  57 
*«     .    34,  185°  94' 

«  OmAfiiW,  R.  A.  IZ^  49™.  N.  P.  D.  199"  9'. 

'  *'  This  superb  double  star,"  says  Sir  J.  Hersehel, 
**  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  striking  object 

^of  tiie  kind  in  the  heavens,  and  to  which  the  dis- 
covery of  its  parallax,  by  the  late  Professor  Hen- 
derson, has  given  a  degree  of  astronomical  im- 
portance no  less  conspicuous,   consists  of  two 

'  individuals,  both  of  a  high  ruddy  or  orange  color, 

'  tiiODgh  that  of  the  smaller  is  of  a  somewhat  more 
Bon^re  cast  They  constitute  together  a  star 
which,  to  the  naked  eye,  is  equal  or  somewhat 
superior  to  Arcturus  in  lustre."  The  distance 
ietween  the  two  stars  has  varied  from  99".45,  as 
cAiserved  by  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  in  1894,  to 
16".  19,  as  observed  by  Sir  J.  Hersehel  in  1837- 
.44.     Sir  John  is  of  opinion  that  the  distance  is 

.  decreasing  at  the  rate  of  a  little  more  than  htdf  a 
$econd  annually,  which,  if  continued,  will  bring 
on  an  occultation,  or  exceedingly  close  appulse, 
shout  the  year  1867.  The  plane  of  the  orbit 
passes  nearly  through  our  system.  "  Taking  the 
coefficient  c^  parallax  of  a  CerUauri,"  says  our 
ttothor,  (not  a  CaUauri^  as  misprinted  in  Mr 
Henderson's  paper,)  "  as  determined  by  Proftssbr 


Henderson  at  one  second^  it  will  fbUow  from  what 
has  been  said,  that  the  real  diameter  of  the  relar 
tiye  orbit  of  one  star  about  the  other,  cannot  be  so 
small  as  that  of  the  orbit  of  Saturn  about  the  sun, 
and  exceeds,  in  all  probability,  that  of  the  orbit  of 
Uranus."  It  must  therefore  be  an  object  of  the 
highest  interest  with  astronomers,  to  obtain  a  suc- 
cession of  the  most  accurate  measures  of  the  dis- 
tance of  the  two  stars.* 

The  importance  of  Astrometry,  or  the  method 
of  obtaining  an  accurate  numerical  expression  of 
the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  stars,  has  been 
univerMdly  admitted  by  astronomers,  for  it  is  chief- 
ly by  a  oompaiison  of  these  magnitudes  at  difl^ 
ent  epochs,  that  we  can  become  acquainted  with 
changes  that  have  taken  place  upon  their  sur&ce, 
or  asoertain  the  periods  of  their  variation.  Our 
limits  will  not  permit  us  to  describe  the  ingenious 
and  admirable  methods  by  which  our  author  has 
endeavored  to  determine  the  comparative  intensi- 
ties of  the  light  of  the  stars  ;  but  we  shall  give 
the  results  in  the  following  table,  which  contains 
thie  photometric  determination  of  the  comparative 
intensities  of  the  light  of  69  stars,  a  Centauri 
being  taken  as  the  standard,  and  made  1.000  :— 

Sirins  4.052 

Can<^us  1.994 

a  Centauri  1.000 

Arcturus  0.726 

Rigel  0.654 

Frocyon  0.520 

a  Ononis  0.484 

Lyra  0.446 

alBridani  0.441 

Antares  0.404 

/f  Centauri  0.399 

a  Crucis  0.377 

a  AquilsB  0.350 

Spica  0.309 

n  Argus  0.262 

Fomalhaut  0.262 

/f  Crucis  0.255 

Y  Ononis  0J201 
a  Canis  0.198 

Y  Crucis  0.195 
I  Storpli  0.192 
a  TrianguU  0.179 

Y  Argus  0.174 
a  Gruis  0.169 
&  Scorpii  0.159 
p  Argus  0.158 
a  Argus  0.152 
I  Canis  0.152 

•  Ononis  0.146 
&  Centauri  0.142 

•  Saggitarii  0.141 
a  Pavonis  0.140 
fi  Ofuis  0.138 
fi  Canis  0.134 
a  Argus  0.132 

In  comparing  the  ^tometric  results  with  the 
conventional  scale  of  naked  eye  magnitudes.  Sir 
John  Hersehel  has  found  that  if  these  oonventiooal 
values  be  increased  by  the  constant  fraction  0.4149 

*  In  oondudhig  this  sotioe  of  the  touthem  double  ttats, 
we  may  meotioD  that  Mr.  Mitcbel,  of  the  observatory  at 
CinciDDati  In  the  United  States,  has  discovered  that  the 
fine  star  Antaret  is  double.  This  important  observation 
was  made  by  means  of  an  achromatic  telescope,  ntoanted 
parallacticauy,  and  executed  at  Monich  by  BfM.  Hex* 
ana  Mahler.  Its  aperture  is  nearly  hodve  Inches  Eng- 
lish.—Strove,  Etudm  StdUdrei,  note  64,  p^48. 
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(or  ^SP— 1»)  the  new  scale  of  magnifudu  so  one- 
ing  will  represetU  the  distances  ^f  the  respective 
stars,  to  which  they  are  ascribed^  from  our  system, 
on  the  supposition  of  an  intrinsic  equality  in  the 
light  of  the  stars  themselves;  that  is,  90  that  dif- 
fercncei^  of  brightness  shall  be  merely  apparent, 
and  supposed  to  arise  solely  from  difierepces  of 
distance.  Were  this  scale  substituted  for  the 
present  arbitrary  one,  '*  a  Ceotauri,"  says  oar 
author,  **  would  be  our  normal  star  of  the  first 
magnitude,  P  Cruds  of  the  second,  x  Orionis  of 
the  third,  v  Hydr<e  of  the  fourth,  and  ^  Volantis 
of  the  fifth  ;  and  these  are  the  magnitudes  which 
actually  stand  annexed  to  those  stars  in  our  cata- 

.  logues  respectively.  The  effect  of  such  a  change 
would  be  to  place  the  nomenclature  of  magnitudes 

^  on  a  natural,  or,  all  events,  on  a  photometric  basis, 
easily  remembered — the  relation  between  the  Mag- 
nitude and  the  Light  of  any  star  being  given  by 
tlie  simple  equation,  ll^l(=sl,  a  Centauri  being 
taken  as  the  unit  both  of  light  and  magnitude." 

In  our  author's  Fourth  chapter.  On  the  distri- 
bution of  stars,  and  on  the  constitution  of  the 
Galaxy  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  he  treats — 
first,  of  the  statistical  distribution  of  stars ;  second- 
ly, of  the  general  appearance  and  telescopic 
constitution  of  the  Milky  Way;*^  and,  thirdly, 
on  some  indications  of  very  remote  tdescopic 
branches  of  the  Milky  Way,  or  of  an  independent 
sidereal  system  or  systems  bearing  a  resemblance 
to  such  branches.  The  indications  referred  to 
under  the  third  of  these  heads,  are  deduced  from 
a  phenomenon  of  a  very  interesting  kind,  which 
Sir  J.  Herschel  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to 
notice.  It  ''consists  in  an  exceedingly  delicate 
and  uniform  dotting  or  stippling  of  the  field  of 
view  by  points  of  light  too  small  to  admit  of  any 
one  being  steadily  and  fixedly  viewed,  and  too 
numerous  for  counting,  were  it  possible  so  to  view 
them.''  Our  author  was  always  satisfied  of  the 
reality  of  this  phenomenon  at  die  moment  of  ob- 
servation, though  the  conviction  was  not  perma- 
nent, the  idea  of  an  iUusiod  arising  from  physio- 
logical  causes  having  subsequently  arisen.  Sir 
John  has,  however,  given  the  right  ascension  and 
north  polar  distance  of  37  points  of  the  heavens 
where  this  whiteness,  or  *'  stippling  of  the  ground 
of  the  sky^^  was  seen  or  suspected.  In  like  man 
ner,  he  has  given  the  places  of  the  points  whore 
the  ground  of  the  sky  is  perfectly  dark  or  black, 
and  ''  certainly  devoid  of  any  such  stippling  or 
nebulous  phenomenon.'* 

^On  the  25th  of  October,  1837,  Sir  John  was 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  anxiously 
expected  comet  of  Dr.  Holley,  and  in  his  fifth 
chapter,  occupying  21  pages,  and  constituting,  in 
our  opinion,  one  of  the  most  ifiteresting  portions 
of  his  work,  he  has  given  his  observations  on  this 
tdngnlar  member  of  the  solar  system,  illustrating 
them  with  thirteen  beautiful  drawings  of  it,  and 


*  Oai  author  has  teprasented  ia  ^Mikirieenth  pMits  tbe 
'aspect  of  toe  Sow  '       '■-"«•      >-   -  * 


poos  to  MoDooeres,  d 

fidnt  lamp-light  in  the  open  air. 


loe  Soutbem  Milky  Way.  from  Aod- 
dclioeated  with  the  timed  eye  by 


adding  some  cu^qus  speci9li^9D9  on  i^  phyaM 
copdjtion,  and.  0^  that  of  comets  in  ^sne^r^.  fin 
the  29th  October,  its  appearance  was  the,  mpet 
singi^&Tt  and  such  as  he  had  never  observed  i^n 
any  previous  comet.  Its  nucleus  small,  bright* 
and  highly  condensed,  wassshielded  or  capped  pn 
the  aide  next  the  sun  by  a  vivid  but  narrow  crea- 
<sent  of  nebulous  light,  the  front  of  which,  pre- 
sented an  outline  nearly  circular,  with  an  ampli- 
tude of  about  90^  ^m  horn  to  horn.  Wit^ 
this  was  situated  the  nucleus,  but  at  a  distaqce 
behind  the  front  or  vertex  of  the  crescent,  consid- 
erably less  than  its  versed  sine.*  On  the  Ist  of 
November  it  had  the  common  appearance ,  of  a 
comet,  with  its  nucleus  and  slightly  diverging  tail , 
but  on  the  26th  January,  afler  its  return  from  the 
sun,  it  had  assumed  a  most  surprising  and  totaUj 
new  appearance^  Its  head  was  sharply  terminated, 
like  a  ground  glass-lamp  shade ;  and  within  t)u8 
bead  was  seen  **  a  vividly  luminous  nucleus,"  like 
''a  miniature  comet,  having  a  nudetf^  head  and 
tail  of  it9  own,  perfectly  distinct,  and  coosidorably 
exceeding  in  intensity  of  light  the  nebulous  hi^." 
As  the  comet  rose  higher,  a  minute  bright  point, 
never  greater  than  i",  and  like  a  small  staj^  was 
distinctly  perceived,  and  this  point  Sir  John  calk 
the  nucleus.  On  the  25th  January,  the  following 
measures  were  taken  : — 
Diameter  of  the  comet's  head  in 

R.  Ascension,  229^.4    13^  38* 

Distance  of  the  nucleus  firom  the 

vertex,  118^.3 

Diameter  of  the  head  in  Decli- 
nation, 23r.8    14*  1«« 
Upon  repeating  these  observations  in  the  **  strong 
morning  tvvilight,"  the  results  were—* 
Diameter  of  the  head  in  R.  As- 

eenmon,  '     19»*.7    16*  86" 

Diameter  of  the  head  in  Dedina* 
tion,  95r       16*  98-" 

The  defieieney  in  this  aeeond  neasore  ti  tbe( 
head  obviously  arose  from  the  eBbcd  of  twiight ; 
but  we  cant  only  account  for  the  inerease  in  decli- 
nation by  condudtng  '*  that  the  change  wastaali,  did 
that  the  comet  was  actually  increasing  in  dhnin- 
dans  with  such  rapidity  ^lat  it  might  tdmast  be 
said  to  be  seen  to  grow  f "  M.  Yak  had  pobled 
out  the  increase  in  the  dimensions  of  eomets  as 
they  receded  firom  the  son,  but  an  inereese  in  tfie 
ratio  of  6  to  6,  and  in  so  short  an  interval,  most 
be  regarded  as  a  difitont  phenomenon.  On  the 
26th,  the  nudeus  appeared  as  m  star  of  the  10th 
magnitude,  furred  and  nebulous ;  and  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  comet  had  greatly  ineroased,  the 
diameter  in  right  aseension  being  809",  and  in 
declination  329",  so  that  the  total  bulk  of  the 
comet,  excludve  of  the  coma,  had  greatly  mne 
than  doubled  in  24  hours.  On  the  98th  January, 
upon  looking  through  the  20  feet  reflector,  Sir 
John  exclaims—'*  Most  astonishing !  The  eoma 
is  all  but  gone,  but  there  are  long  irregular  nebn- 
lous  tails  in  various  directions."    •**  The  nucleus 

♦  This  is  no  doubt  Mr.  Cooper's  Fan,  and  M.  Arago^S 
**Sedor.'*  The  tail  vnm  obliterated  by  the  twilig^ht,  and 
mhieqiMDtlyappeand.  /^  T 
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if  BOW  no  knfer  a  dni  miitj  apoek,  but  a  ahup 
briHMt  point.  I  eumot,  howerer,  raise  m  well* 
defined  diae  on  it."  **  It  la  like  m  phnetaiy  neb- 
nla,  a  little  hazy  at  the  edgea,  9^'  or  9^'\  in 
diameter.''  *'  I  now  aee  m  aharp,  all  but  plane- 
tary diac,  diameter  folly  l}"»  quite  diatinot  from 
the  haae  aboat  it.  It  ia  like  one  of  Japiter'a 
aatelHtea  in  a  thick  fog  of  hazy  light."  ''  I 
hardly  doabt,"  Sir  John  adda,  *'  that  the  oomet 
waa  ftirly  eraporated  in  perihelio  by  the  ann'a 
heat,  and  reaohed  into  tianapavent  T^or,  and  ia 
now  in  prooeaa  of  rapid  oondenaation  and  re>pre- 
dpitation  on  the  nndeoa."  The  oomet  reanmed 
ita  Ibrmer  aiae  on  the  99th,  and  afterwarda  grad- 
nally  diaappeared  aa  it  reoeded  from  the  aon.  Sir 
John  notieea  the  following  poinli  aa  eapecially  re> 
maikable: — 

lat.  The  aatoniahingly  rapid  dilatatioB  of  ita 
fiaible  dimenaiona. 

9d.  The  preaerratioB  o(  the  aam 
form  of  the  dilated  and  dilating  enfelope. 

3d.  The  rapid  diaappearanoe  of  the  ooma ;  and, 

4th.  The  increaae  in  the  denaity  and  relattre 
brightneaa  of  the  nndena. 

Oar  limita  will  not  permit  na  to  diaenaa  the 
apeeolative  Tiewa  which'  theae  phenomena  have 
anggeated  to  oar  anthor.  He  rejecta  the  hypothe- 
aia  of  Yah,  that  the  Tdume  of  the  oomet  ii 
directly  proportional  to  ita  diatance  from  the  ann, 
He  maintaina  that  the  lawa  of  graTitation  an 
inaoflbnoit  to  aocoont  for  aooh  a  form  of  eqailib- 
rium  aa  that  of  the  comet,  which  waa  panibolm- 
dal,  and  that  auch  a  form,  aa  one  of  equilibriam, 
ia  inconceiTable  withoot  the  admiaaion  of  repnlnTO 
aa  well  aa  of  attraotire  foroea.  **Bat  if 
admit,"  he  adda,  '*the  matter  of  the  taU  to  be  at 
onoe  repelled  from  the  aon  and  attracted  by  the 
noeleaa,  it  no  longer  preaenta  any  difficulty."  In 
order  to  obtain  the  repalaiTe  power,  Sir  John 
hamda  a  thewy  which  aoppoaea  the  aon  to  be 
pennanently  charged  with  electridty.  The  oom- 
etie  matteia  Taporiied  by  the  ann*a  heat,  m  feri- 
heUOf  the  two  eleotricitiea  aepamted  by  Tapoiinr 
tion,  the  nudeua  becoming  negatiTe  and  the  tail 
poaitife,  and  the  electricity  of  the  aon  directing  the 
tail,  in  the  aame  manner  aa  a  poaitively  electrified 
body  would  an  elongated  non-oonducting  body, 
having  one  end  poeiti?ely,  and  the  other  nega- 
tively  excited.  The  aeparation  of  Bielaa*  comet 
into  two,  travelling  aide  by  aide,  like  the  Siamese 
twina,  |«eoent8  a  new  difficulty  which  it  would  not 
be  eaay  to  explain.  But  here  we  are  beyond  oar 
depth;  and  rather  than  admit  electricity  aa  an 
agent  reaiding  in  every  aun  and  acting  upon  every 
syatem,  we  remain  content  with  the  humbler  aup- 
position  that  the  raya  of  the  aon  may,  in  the  exei^ 
oise  of  their  chemical  and  physical  influences,  find 
aome  ingiedienta  in  the  taila  of  cometa,  upon 
vHudi,  by  their  'joint  action,  they  may  generate 
foroea  capable  of  producing  the  phenomena  whidi 
we  have  beiini  conaideiing.  If  we  once  admit 
i  and  dectridty  aa  agenta  in  our  aidereal 
the  meameriats  and  phrenologiata  will 
alliance  vrith  the  aatiologor«  and  again 


with  Hmt  soTPeries  those  hallowed  ie> 
gioBS  on  which  the  wimd  and  the  oonjuxor  have 
long  oeaaed  to  tread.* 

The  dementa  and  pertnrbationa  of  the  aixlh 
aatdHte  of  Saturn  having  been  dabontdy  inveati- 
gated  by  Beaad,  and  very  little  being  known  re- 
qweting  the  reat.  Sir  John  Herachd  availed  him- 
self of  his  advantageous  podtion  at  the  Cape,  to 
make  a  series  of  observations  on  these  interestmg 
bodies.  Our  readers  are  no  doubt  aware  that  sfrer 
the  fourth  sateUite  had  been  discovered  by  Huy- 
gens  in  1065,  Cassini  discovered  the  fifth  in  1071, 
and  the  firat,  second,  and  third,  in  1684.  Sir  W. 
Heradid  diaeovered,  in  1780,  the  aixth  and  aeventh 
nearer  the  planet  than  the  reat,  the  aeventh  being 
the  nearest.  As  this  nomenclature  waa  very  un- 
aatiafoctoiy,  many  aatronomen  named  them  by 
giving  numbera  eorre^Mmding  to  their  diataneeo 
firom  the  planet ;  and  Sir  Jdm  Hendid  hss  pro- 
posed to  distinguidi  them  by  a  series  of 
names,  as  in  the  following  table .'— 


I. 

n. 

m. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

vn. 

W.  Herschd,  1780 
W.  Herschd,  1780 
D.  Caadni,  1084 
D.  Caadni,  1084 
D.  Caadni,     1084 

C.  Huygena,  1066 

D.  Caanoi,     1071 

Although  it  would  be  difficult  to  banidi  from 
our  aolar  ayatem  the  namea  of  the  heathen  gods 
by  which  the  primary  planeta  are  diatingoiahed, 
yet  we  meat  enter  our  proteat  againat  the  admis- 
aion  of  a  brood  of  demigoda.  The  nomendatnre 
in  the  firat  column  of  the  preceding  table  ia  doobc- 
leaa  the  proper  one,  and  Uie  ad<^on  of  it  can  be 
attended  with  no  more  inoonvenienoe  than  we  are 
aoeuatomed  to  inanalogouamattera.  Ifthehoeses 
of  a  street  are  numbered  before  it  is  completed,  tiie 
numbera  meat  be  changed  whenever  a  new  hoose 
is  placed  on  a  vacant  area.  If  it  is  proper  or 
neceaaary  to  give  namea  to  the  aecoodary  planets, 
our  mythdogicd  knowledge  muat  be  more  exten- 
aivdy  put  in  requidtion,  for  we  cannot  allow  the 
planet  Saturn  to  have  a  mooopdy  of  the  gods 
We  must  find  names  for  the  fmr  satdlitea  oif 
JvpUeTf  and  Uirmmu;  and  iWphme  wiD  make  a 
aimilar  and  a  heavy  demand  upcm  Lempri^. 

Sir  John  Herachd  condudea  hia  work  vrith  a 
Seventh  chapter,  containing  Oheervatums  on  tke 
Sotar  Spots f  and  oonjecturea  reapecHng  their  canse. 
The  figurea  of  the  apota,  of  which  he  haa  given  on 
thirteen  in  a  very  interesting  {date,  were  delinealed 

*  Osr  sttroBdmicd  iMdas  will  be  grmiified  to  kern 
that  M.  Leverrier  has  foand  that  the  periodicd  oosmib 
of  1770  snd  1844  are  two  difieraot  boiUes ;  tbst  two  of 
tho  oomota  of  Vije.  Vico,  and  Lezdl,  pMwd  dooe  t» 
Japitor;  snd  that  all  thaae  eometa^  now pennaMBtly  at- 
taehed  10  oar  tvatmk  have  como  into  it  and  baas  detalnaA 
by  the  actioa  of  Jupiter  and  other  bodjea.  M.  Levemer 
piovea  that  the  cometa  of  Fiaye  and  Lexdl  have  boea  !■ 
oar  ayaten  for  at  least  a  oentary,  and  have  come  a  da  jam 
-"  '^ea  near  the  earth  without  bdng  oboerved.  Tte 
of  1844  be  protea  to  be  the  aaoM  aa  that  of  ItTS^ 
which  haa  travelled  hito  oar  ayatem  fiom  the  dcptha  eC 
iafinita  qaoe,  and  been  fixed  aaung  oa  oeotaiies  a|S^ 
ltwiai«fidtaaial84».  ^  ^^ 
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from  wwgBified  imtget  formed  oo  a  toroen  b j 
neans  of  a  tereD-feet  aduomatie  lefiaetor.  One 
of  these  spoCa,  seen  oo  'the  89th  Maieh,  1837, 
occupied  an  area  of  nearl  j  fim  »qum^  mtmitef , 
equal  to  3,780,000,000  equare  milea.  *'  The  Uaek 
centre  of  the  ^  of  Bfay  95,  1837,  (not  the  tenth 
part  of  the  preceding  one,)  wonld  haye  allowed 
the  globe  of  our  earth  to  dwp  through  it,  leafing 
a  thousand  miles  clear  of  contact  on  all  aides  of 
that  tremendous  gulf."  For  such  an  amount  of 
disturbance  on  the  sun's  atmosphere,  what  reason 
can  be  assigned  t  Sir  John  Herschel  justly  ob- 
serves, that  the  heating  power  of  the  aun  is  the 
cause  of  the  great  disturbances  in  our  own  atmos- 
phere ;  but  aa  there  is  no  such  source  of  heat  to 
act  upon  the  sun,  we  must  seek  for  the  cause 
within  the  sun  itself.  Now,  the  spots  are  dearly 
connected  with  the  sun's  rotation ;  and  it  has  been 
long  known  that  they  do  not  appear  in  the  sun's 
polar  regions,  but  are  confined  to  two  lones,  ex* 
tending,  according  to  our  author,  to  about  36 
degrees  of  N.  and  S.  latitude,  and  separated  by 
an  equatorial  belt,  on  which  spots  are  very  seldom 
found.  Hence  he  considers  the  phenomenon  of 
the  spots  as  due  to  droulatory  morements,  to  and 
from  the  sun's  pdes,  in  the  fluids  which  corer  its 
surface,  modified  by  its  rotation  about  its  aads ; 
and  he  tries  to  find  a  probable  cause  ibr  these 
moTcments.  Having  observed  a  striking  defideocy 
of  light  in  the  borders  of  the  sun's  visible  disc, 
extending  to  some  distance  within  it,  he  justly 
infers  from  this  deficiency  the  existence  of  an 
atmosphere ;  and  he  adduces  *'  the  extraordinary 
phenomenon  of  the  rose-colored  solar  douds  wit- 
nessed during  the  total  eclipse  of  Jdy  6th,  1849, 
*  *  *  *  as  definitivdy  settling  this  question 
in  the  afibrmative."  Assuming,  theo,  the  extent 
of  such  aa  atmosphere  *'  to  be  considerable — not 
merely  in  absduta  measure  hit  m  on  tUiquot 
pari  of  thi  Jim't  rodiiitf ,"  its  form,  in  virtue  of  the 
laws  of  fluid  equilibrium,  must  be  oblatdy  sphe- 
voidd,  and  consequently  its  equatorid  thickness 
greater  than  ita  polar  thickness.  Hence,  the 
escape  of  heat  must  be  greater  from  the  polar  than 
from  the  equatorid  aone,  and  the  latter  must  pos- 
sess a  higher  temperature.  In  this  respect,  the 
sun  resembles  our  own  earth ;  and  on  this  snp- 
podtion  our  author  thua  reasons  respecting  the 
causes  of  the  spots  :— 

**  The  spots  in  this  view  of  the  subject  would 
eome  to  be  asrimilatod  to  those  regions  on  the 
earth*s  surfoce  in  which,  for  the  moment,  hurrioanea 
and  tornadoes  prevail — the  upper  stratom  bdng 
temporarily  carried  downwards,  displacinff  by  its 
impetus  the  two  strata  of  luminoua  matter  beneath, 
(which  may  be  concdved  aa  forming  an  habitually 
tranquil  limit  between  the  opposite  upper  and  under 
currents,)  the  upper,  of  course,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  the  lovrer---thua  wholly  or  pomUy  denuding 
the  opaque  sarfoee  of  the  son  bdow.  Such  pro- 
cesses cannot  be  unaccompanied  with  vorticose 
motions,  which,  left  to  themselves,  die  away  by 
de^prees,  and  disdpate ;  with  this  peeuliaritv,  that 
thdr  lower  portions  come  to  rest  more  speedily  than 
their  upper,  by  reason  of  the  greater  resbtaoce 
befom  as  well  aa  the  remoteness  from  the  point  of 


actimi,  which  lies  in  a  higher  region,  so  that  their 
centre  (aa  seen  in  our  waterspouts,  which  are 
nothinff  but  small  tornadoes)  appears  to  retreat 
upwards.  Now,  this  wrees  perfeetlT  with  what  is 
observed  during  thei  obfiteration  of  the  solar  spots, 
which  appear  aa  if  filled  in  by  the  cdlapee  of  their 
aides,  the  penumbra  dosing  m  upon  the  spot,  and 
disai^waring  after  it." 

We  have  been  much  disappointed  at  finding  that 
Sir  John  Hersehd  either  has  not  observed  or  has 
not  described  the  extraordinary  structure  of  theyW/y 
humnous  disc  of  the  sun,  aa  we  and  others  have 
repeatedly  seen  it  through  Shr  Jamea  Souih's 
great  Achromatic; — a  structure  which  should 
have  been  more  distinctly  seen  at  the  Cape  than 
in  our  climate.  This  stmetore  of  which,  if  we 
recollect  rightly,  we  have  se^  a  beantiftd  drawing 
made  by  Mr.  (^wih,  resembles  compressed  curd, 
or  white  Almond  soap,  or  a  mass  of  asbestos  fibres 
lying  in  a  quaquavenus  direction,  and  compressed 
into  a  sdid  mass.  There  can  be  no  illusion  in  this 
phenomenon: — ^It  is  seen  by  every  person  with 
good  vision,  and  oo  every  part  of  the  sun*s  lumi- 
nous surftoe  or  envdope;  and  we  think  aflfords 
an  ocular  demonstration  that  that  surfoce  or 
envelope  is  not  a  jCssie,  but  a  soft  sdid,  or  thick 
fluid  maintained  m  an  incandescent  state  by  sub- 
jacent heat,  and  o^mUc  of  being  disturbed  by 
dififeranoes  of  temperature,  and  broken  up  as  we 
see  it  when  the  sun  is  covered  with  spots  or  open- 
ings in  the  luminous  matter. 

Sudi  is  a  brief  and  very  imperfoct  andysis  of 
a  work  which  exhibita  in  a  high  degree  the  patience 
and  the  gedua  of  its  author— a  work  which  had 
he*  done  nothing  else  would  have  given  immortality 
to  his  name.  Whether  we  view  it  aa  an  inde- 
pendent production,  or  aa  the  completion  of  the 
labors  of  his  distmguidied  parent,  it  is  a  work 
truly  nationd,  to  whidi,  however,  the  nation  has 
contributed  nothing.  To  the  libmlity  and  devo- 
tion to  science  of  one  mdividud  we  owe  the 
vdoahle  results  whidi  it  records,  and  to  the  muni^ 
icenee  of  another  ita  publication  hi  a  separate  form, 
and  ita  gratmtous  presentation  to  the  umvernties, 
the  societies,  and  the  prindpd  philosophers  in 
Europe  and  America.  Wealth  may  weU  be  coveted 
when  we  find  it  thua  judicioody  employed  when 
in  the  possession  of  gemus,  and  thua  liberally  ex- 
pended when  belonging  to  rank  and  station.  It 
is  then  that  "  the  fruit  of  wiadom  is  better  than 
gdd,  and  her  revenue  than  didce  sflver,"  and 
that  they  "  who  love  wisdom  shaD  inherit  substance, 
and  have  their  treasures  filled." 

Since  the  work  of  Sir  John  Hersehd  was  drawn 
op.  Astronomy  has  been  making  rapid  advances 
in  Europe ;  and  as  an  opportunity  may  not  soon 
occur  of  resuming  the  consideration  of  the  subject, 
we  shaD  now  give  a  brief  notice  of  some  of  the 
most  remaikable  resdts  which  have  been  obtained, 
and  which  haTo  Tory  recently  been  published  by 
M.  Struve  of  Pufeova,  in  bis  Ehidei  tTAMiranomie 
SMmre,  This  interesting  work,  to  which  we  hate 
already  had  occasion  to  refer,  is,  we  believe,  in  the 
possession  ody  of  M.  Stmve's  private  friends. 
It  it  drawn  up  as  a  report,  addressed  to  his  4n- 
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o^ency  M.  Le  Comte  OoTaroff,  minister  df  pob- 
Hc  instnietion,   and    president  of   the  Imperial 

•,  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  has 
the^Bobsidiaiy  title  of  Sur  la  Vak  LaOSSf  H  Sur 
les  DuUmea  des  Etciles  Fuks. 

After  some  historioal  notices  of  the  speenlations 
of  Galileo,  Kepler,  Huygens,  Kant,  Lambert,  and 
Hiehel,  M .  StroTs  gives  a  general  view  of  the 

'  disoeveries  of  Sir  W.  Hersohel  on  the  oonstmo- 
tien  of  the  heavens,  and  of  his  peculiar  views 
respecting  the  Milky  Way.  He  compares  his 
opinion  on  this  subject,  as  maintained  in  1785, 
with-  that  to  which  he  was  subsequently  led,  and 
arrives  at  the  oonclusion,  which  we  have  abeady 

•  had  occasion  to  mention,  that,  according  to  Sir 
W.  Hersohel  himself,  the  visiUe  extent  of  the 
Milky  Way  increases  with  the  penetrating  power 

'  of  the  telescopes  employed ;  that  it  is  impossible 

'  to  discover  by  his  instruments  the  termination  of 
tlio  Milky  Way  (as  an  independent  cluster  of 
stars;)  and  that  even  his  gigantic  telescope  of 
forty  feet  local  length,  does  not  enable  him  to 

'  extend  our  knowledge  of  the  Milky  Way,  which  is 
incapable  of  being  sounded. 

In  his  next  section,  on  the  "  Progress  of  Stel- 
lar Astronomy  since  the  time  of  Hersehel,"  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  labore  of  M.  Aigelander, 
in  establishing  beyond  a  doubt  the  translation  of 
our  sun,  with  its  phmets  in  absolute  space,  and 
those  of  his  own  son,  M.  O.  Strove,  in  ascertain- 
ing the  angfulsr  velocity  of  its  motion,  and  in  veri- 
fying the  direction  in  which  it  moves,  as  deter- 
mined l^  Argeknder.  He  gives  an  account  of 
the  researches  of  Bessel,  on  the  proper  motions  of 
Sinus  and  Proeyon,  from  which  that  distingnished 
astronomer  inferred  the  existence  of  large  opaque 

-  bodies  round  which  these  motions  are  peribvmed, 

'  and  he  mentions,  without  giving  it  any  counte- 
nance, the  bold  speculation  of  M.  Maedler  of 
Dorpat,  that  the  Pleiades  forms  the  central  group 
of  the  system  of  the  Milky  Way,  and  that  ilfey9n«, 
the  brightest  star  of  the  Pleiades,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  central  sun  of  the  Milky  Way,  round  which 
all  the  stars  move  with  the  same  mean  angular 
velocity,  whatever  be  the  indinatiod  of  their  orbit, 
and  their  lineal  distance  from  the  oentral  body. 

Passing  over  his  notice  of  the  labors  of  the 
Russian  astronomers,  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  and 
Mr.  Donlop,  on  the  subject  of  nebule  and  double 
stars,  he  treats  of  the  structure  of  the  Milky  Way, 
as  deduced  from  the  catalogues  of  Weisse,  Arge- 
lander,  Piazzt,  and  Bessel.  With  this  view,  he 
iD^iires  into  the  arrangement  of  the  stars  in  the 
wpiatorial  sone  or  bek,  30**  wide,  extending  to  16^ 
N.  and  15^  S.  of  the  equator.  In  the  catalogue 
of  Weisse,  there  are  in  that  bdt  31,086  stars, 

^  which  are  divided  as  follows : — 

,  Bright  stars,  ^- — >  '««  to  6th  magnitudis,  .       664 

'  Stars  of  thr  *  ^i  Uiugnitude,      .         .  .      S500 

'  Stars  of  thj  8th  magnitude,      .        .  .8183 

Stars  of  the  9th  magnitude,     .  .    19738 

Bat  though  only  these  31,085  stars  were  ob- 
ierred  by  Bessel,  yot  M.  Stmve  has  shown,  by 


an  ingenious  calculation,  that  there  are  59,199  ex- 
isting in  the  equatorial  zone. 

M.  Struve  had  shown  in  1897,  that  if  we  divide 
the  celestial  vauh  vimble  in  Europe  by  circles  par- 
allel to  the  equator,  the  stars  are  almost  uniformly 
distiibnted  in  the  zones  thus  formed,  if  we  include 
at  once  all  the  94  hours  of  R.  Ascension ;  but 
that  a  very  variable  condensation  takes  place  in 
each  zone  in  the  successive  hours  of  R.  Ascen- 
sion. This  will  appear  from  the  following  table, 
showing  the  number  of  stars  existing  in  the  equa- 
torial belt  from  the  1st  to  the  9th  magnitude  for 
each  Jiour  of  R.  Ascension  : — 


Bmamptm, 


I. 
n. 
m. 

IV. 
V. 

VI. 

VH. 

VIH. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

xn. 


StenfltvMlattolth 

1516 
1609 
1547 
3146 
2748 
4429 
3575 
2854 
1973 
1631 
1797 
1604 


Boon  of  R. 


xni. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 

xvn. 

XVIIL 

XIX. 

XX. 

XXI. 

XXII. 

XXIII. 

0. 


StuafVfHBlatteMi 
Maffiiiad*. 

1533 
1766 
1896 
1661 
Sill 


2751 
2566 
1753 
1652 
1811 
2055 


Hence,  dividing  the  whole  zone  into  six  regions, 
of  four  hours  each,  two  of  these  are  rich  in  stars, 
and/ottr  poor,  the  two  rich  regions  being  from  T . 
to  Vm.  and  from  XVH.  to  XX. ;  and  hence,  M. 
Struve  concludes,  from  a  closer  inspection  of  the 
table,  that  there  is  a  gradual  condensation  of  the 
stars  towards  a  principal  line,  which  is  a  diameter 
of  the  equatorial  zone  situated  between  the  points 
VP  40"  and  XVIH**  40'  of  the  disc.  The  Ime 
of  least  condensation  is  situated  between  the  points 
I^  SO*  and  XIH^  30',  making  an  angle  of  78®  with 
the  Hne  of  greatest  condensation.  If  we  divide  the 
disc  or  zone  into  six  circles  paraDel  to  the  principal 
diameter,  the  denmty  in  successive  bands  dimin- 
ishes on  both  sides  vrith  the  distance.  The  line 
of  greatest  condensation  does  not  pass  tliroagh 
the  sun.  The  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  prin- 
cipal diameter  is  about  0  15  a,*  which  is  neariy 
equal  to  the  radius  of  the  sphere  which  separates 
the  stars  of  the  first  from  those  of  the  second  mag- 
nitude. The  line  of  greatest  condensation  is  not 
quite  a  straight  line,  but  presents  extraordinary 
lacmMe,  as  in  Serpentarius,  and  accumulations,  as 
in  Orion.  Hence  the  angle  of  78®  between  the 
lines  of  greatest  and  least  density  is  explained  by 
these  anomalies,  fyi  it  would  otherwise  have  been 
90®. 

Comparing  this  description  of  the  state  of  the 
stars  in  the  equatorial  zone  which  encircles  the 
sun,  with  the  phenomena  of  the  Milky  Way,  M. 
Strove  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  '*  that  the  phe- 
nomenon of  the  c<mdensation  of  the  stars  towards 
a  principal  line  of  the  equatorial  zone  is  chiaely 
connected  with  the  nature  of  the  Milky  Way,  cr 
rather  that  this  condensation  and  the  aspect  of  the 
Milky  Way  are  identical  phenomena. 

In  extending  tius  inquiry  to  the  six  mUlioa 
*  The  letter  a  denotes  fhe  mdras  of  a  nhve  i^A^Mt^ 
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nearly  (6,819,100)  of  stan  visible  in  the  twenty- 
feet  telescope  of  Sir  W.  HeTsehel,  M.  StniTe  finds 
that  the  greatest  and  least  densities  fall  very  nearly 
on  the  same  points  of  the  periphery  of  the  disc,  as 
in  the  ease  of  stars  of  the  9th  magnitude  ;  and  he 
gives  the  following  distribution  of  these  stars  in 
every  four  hoars  of  R.  Ascension  :—* 

No.  or  Stan. 

391,700 
1,964,300 

335,400 

387,000 
9,365,100 

455,600 


From         Pto       V^ofR. 
V  "      IX 

IX  "  xin 
"    xm  "xvii 

"     XVII  "  XXI 
"       XX  •*       I 


From  O^to  XXIP  60"  of  R.  Asoen.  681,900 
We  regret  that  onr  narrow  Umits  will  not  per- 
mit as  to  give  a  foil  account  of  M.  Strave's  latest 
researches  on  the  Milky  Way,  in  which  he  deter^ 
mines  the  law  of  the  condensation  of  the  stars 
towards  a  principal  plane.  After  ascertaining  that 
the  number  of  stars  in  the  whole  celestial  sphere, 
as  seen  by  Sir  W.  Hersehel's  twenty-feet  tele- 
scope, amount  to  (30,374,034)  upwards  of  twenty 
mUlions,  he  obtains  the  following  values  of  the 
density  of  the  stars,  and  of  the  mean  distance  be- 
tween two  neighboring  ones,  at  difierent  distances 
from  the  principal  plane  of  the  Milky  Way : — 


DnUBC*  (mm  tk« 
principal  plana.* 

0.00 

0.06 

0.1 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

08 

0.86603.Sin.  60. 


■tan. 

1.00000 
0.48568 
0.33388 
0.33895 
0.17980 
0.13031 
0.08646 
0.05510 
0.03079 
0.01414 
0.00633 


two  Bci^boriaf  Stan. 

1.000 
1.373 
1.458 
1.611 
1.779 
1.973 
3.361 
3.638 
3.190 
4.136 
5.739 


In  order  to  determine  the  radii  of  the  spheres 
containing  the  first  six  classes  of  stars,  or  those 
between  the  first  and  the  sixth  magnitude,  M. 
Strove  takes  as  the  basis  of  his  calculation  the 
stars  in  our  northern  hemisphere,  as  given  by  Ar- 
gelander  in  his  Vranamitrie.     Thus— 

Magnitudes,     13         3       4        6         6 
No.  of  Stars,  9        34       96    314    650    3343 

and  firom  these  numbers  he  obtains  the  following 
results,  the  unity  in  the  second  column  being  the 
radius  of  a  sphere  containing  all  the  stars  visible 
to  the  naked  eye : — 


Apputat  nugnitodM 
oeo^iiir  toA^tUader. 

6 

RMlllUOftlMlplMn. 

1.000 

PngTMriMieaie*] 

1.000 

6 

0.6998 

0.7071 

4 

0.5001 

0.5003 

3 

0.3603 

0.3536 

3 

0.3413 

0.3500 

1 

0.1434 

0.1768 

The  agreement  between  the  radii  in  the  second 
column,  and  the  geometrical  progression,  with  the 

ratio  -yT,  in  the  third,  is  very  remarkable.     Ex- 

*  The  radios  of  the  sphere  containing  all  the  20  mil- 
Uoot  of  stars  above  mentioned  being  tmitjr. 
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tending  this  law  to  stars  of  other  magnitudes,  and 
adopting  for  a  new  unity  the  mean  distance  of  stan 
of  the  first  magnitude,  he  obtains  the  following  tv 
Me  of  the  relative  distances  of  all  classes  of  stars, 
A  denoting  the  magnitudes  in  Argelander's  cata- 
logue, B  those  in  Bessel's  lones,  and  H  those  i 
in  the  80-foet  telescope : — 

Apparent  THaUnttoi 

BfUfniwdM.         btanor  Limit.        Mm 

1  A  1.0000 

8  A  1.3638  1.8031 

3  A  3.1408  3.7639 

4  A  3.1961  3.9057 

5  A  4.4374  5.4546 

6  A  6.3093  7.7858 

6  B  •••    .*• 

7B  8.3160  

8  B  14.4366  

9B  34.8446  


iaf 

Bxterior  LiMiU 

1.3638 

3.1408 

3.1961 

4.4374 

6.3093 

8.8736 

8.3161 

14.4366 

34.8446 

37.7364 

837.788 


That  is, 

1.  Tlie  last  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  ac- 
cording to  Argelander,  are  at  the  distance  oi  8- 
.8736  times  unity ,  or  neariy  nine  times  the  distance 
of  the  stars  of  the  first  magnitude. 

3.  The  last  stars  of  the  ninth  magnitude,  which 
Bessel  has  descried  in  his  xones,  are  at  the  distanea 
of  37.73  unities,  or  nearly  thtrty-eight  times  the 
distance  of  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  ;  a^d, 

3.  The  extreme  stars  descried  by  Sir  W.  Her- 
schel  in  his  sweeps  with  his  30-feet  telescope,  are 
337.8'  unities,  or  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
times  the  distance  of  the  stars  of  the  first  magni> 
tude,  or  35.673  times  more  remote  than  the  stars 
of  the  sixth  magnitude,  or  the  furthest  seen  by 
the  naked  eye. 

M.  Strove  next  directs  our  attention  to  a  new 
and  very  singular  speculation,  respecting  *'  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  light  of  the  taed  stars  in  its  passage 
through  celestial  ^>ace."  So  long  ago  as  1833, 
Dr.  Olbets,  in  a  memoir  On  the  transparency  of 
the  celestial  spaces,  assumed  that  in  the  infinity  of 
space  there  existed  an  infinity  of  created  worlds— 
of  suns,  each  of  which,  like  our  own,  shone  with 
its  own  light ;  and  on  this  supposition,  he  demon- 
strated that  the  whole  visible  heavens  should  shine 
with  a  lustre  equal  to  that  of  our  own  sun.  Bui 
ss  such  a  condition  of  the  firmament  does  not  ex- 
ist, he  infers  that  there  must  be  such  an  absorption 
of  this  sidereal  light  as  to  reduce  it  to  what  we  now 
see  in  the  heavens.  In  producing  such  an  efifect, 
he  proves  that  an  absorption  of  l-600th  psrt  of  the 
light  of  each  star  in  its  passage  through  a  distance 
equal  to  that  of  Sirius  from  the  sun,  would  be  sof> 
ficient.  In  fiivor  of  such  an  hypothesis,  no  ^m^s 
have  been  produced,  but  M.  Strove  conceives  that 
a  proof  of  the  actual  extinction  of  light  may  be 
found  in  the  enumeration  of  stars  of  different  or- 
ders of  brightness,  and  that  even  the  rate  of  ex- 
tinction may,  within  certain  limits,  be  determined. 

The  penetrating  power  of  Sir  W.  Herschel's 
30-feet  telescope,  he  found  to  be  61.18,  that  is, 
by  the  help  of  this  instrument,  we  can  see  stars 
61.18  times  more  distant,  than  the  last  stars, 
(sixth  magnitude,)  which  can  be  seen  by  the  naked 
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eye.     This  number  61.18,  snppoees  the  opening 
of  the  pupil,  to  be  exactly  0.3  of  an  English  inch, 
but  as  long-sighted  and  short-sighted  persons  have 
different  powers  of  sight,  the  force  of  the  eye  is 
not  a  proper  unity,  in  measuring  the  force  of  a  tel- 
escope.    M.  Struve  therefore  substitutes  for  the 
eye  a  small  achromatic  telescope  of  0.211  aperture, 
and  magnifying  three  times,  which  will  introduce 
into  the  eye  exactly  the  same  quantity  of  light  that 
passes  directly  through  the  pupil  when  its  aperture 
is  0.2,  while  it  gives  a  predse  unage,  independent 
of  the  character  of  the  eye.     With  this  modulus, 
representing  the  eye  as  unity,  he  could  almost 
double  the  number  of  the  stars  oontained  in  the 
maps  of  Argelander,  or  to  speak  more  exactly, 
he  counted  183  when  only  100  were  in  the  same 
space  in  the  map.     In  taJdng,  therefore,  for  unity 
the  distance  of  the  last  stars  of  the  sixth  magni- 
tude,  (6  A,)  which   Argehmder  has  seen,  the 
visual  radius  or  penetrating  power  of  the  Herschel- 
ian  modulus  will  be  ^1.83  =  1.2231,  or  equal 
to  1.2231  -|-  8.8728  =  10.582  times  the  mean 
distance  of  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude.     But 
Herschel  has  determined  photometrically  that  this 
radius  is  equal  to  twelve  times  the  distance  of  stars 
of  the  first  magnitude,  a  remarkable  coincidence 
which  could  scarcely  be  expected.     Hence  the 
range  of  the  telescope  of  twenty-feet  is  61.18, 
^  1 .83 = 74.89  times  the  distance  of  the  stars  6  A, 
or  74.83  -f-  8.876  ae  663.96  times  the  mean  dis- 
tance of  stars  of  the  firat  magnitude.     But  instead 
of  74.83,  the  gauges  of  Herschel  give  us  25.672 
for  the  radius  of  the  stars  6  A.     It  follows  there- 
fore that  the  range  of  Herschers  telescope,  as  de- 
termined by  astronomical  observations,  exceeds  by 
scarcely  one  tbyd  the  range  which  corresponds  to 
its  optical  force.  How  are  we  to  explain  Uiis  fact, 
asks  M.  Struve !    I  can  see  no  other  explanation, 
he  adds,  than  that  of  admitting  *'  that  the  intensity 
of  light  decreases  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the 
inveise  ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  distanoes,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  that  there  exists  a  loss  of 
Kght,  an  extinction,  in  the  passage  of  light  through 
celestial  space."    In  computing  the  amount  of  the 
extinction,  M.  Struve  finds  that  it  is  one  per  cent, 
for  stars  of  the  firat  magnitude,  (1  A,)  eight  per 
cent,  for  stara  of  the  sixth  magnitude,  (6  A,)  thirty 
per  cent,  for  those  of  the  ninth  magnitude,  (9  B,) 
and  eighty^ght  per  cent,  for  the  Herschelian 
stars,  H. 

These  views,  whicSi  appear  to  us  well  founded, 
have  been  challenged  by  an  eminent  writer  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,*  who,  while  he  admits  the  ab- 
solute infinity  in  the  number  of  the  stars,  maintains 
that  the  foundation  of  the  reasoning  of  Olbera  and 
Struve  may  be  "  struck  away,'*  by  certain  "  modes 
of  systematic  arrangement  of  the  stara  in  space 
which,  ^*  it  is  easy  to  imagine,"  these  modes  being 
*'^  enttrdy  in  consonance  with  what  we  see  around 
us  of  subordinate  grouping  actually  followed  out." 
It  would  have  been  desirable  that  the  reviewer  had 
stated  one  of  these  modes  in  justification  of  this 

•  Ediobursh  Rcfiew,  January,  1848.    No.  176. 


bold  challenge.     We  confess  ourselves  unable  to 
conceive  such  a  mode  of  arrangement,  ahhongh 
we  cannot  agree  either  with  Olbera  or  Struve  in 
their  conclusion,  that  the  extinction  of  light,  if  it 
does  exist,  proves  that  sidereal  space  is  filled  unth 
somefmid  such  as  ether,  which  is  capable  of  inters 
cepting  a  portion  of  the  light  which  it  transmits. 
To  fill  infinite  space  with  matter ,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain a  phenomenon,  seems  to  us  the  very  last 
resource  of  a  sound  philosophy.     The  sun  has  an 
atmosphere,  widely  extendi  in  the  apprehension 
of  every  astronomer.     The  planets  have  atmos- 
pheres too :  our  solar  system  boasts  of  about  700 
recorded  comets ;  and  M.  Arago  is  of  opinion  that 
if  the  perihelia  of  comets  are  distributed  throu^out 
the  system  as  between  the  sun  and  the  orbit  of 
Mercury,  there  would  be  three  and  a  half  millions 
of  comets  within  the  sphere  of  Uranus.     Within 
Uie  sphere  of  Neptune,  of  course,  there  must  be 
many  more ;  and  Capt.  Smith,  in  mentioning  the 
opinion  of  Arago,  adds,  that  there  are  many  con- 
siderations whieh,  on  the  same  hypothesis,  would 
greatly  increase  that  number.      If  we  considery 
also,  the  enormous  extent  of  the  tails  of  these 
bodies,  some  of  them  millions  of  miles  long,  and 
the  increase  in  the  dimensions  of  comets  as  they 
recede  from  the  sun,  we  shall  have  no  difiteuhy  in 
concluding  that,  within  the  limits  of  our  own  sys- 
tem, there  is  an  immense  mass  of  atmosphere  or 
nebulosity  capable  of  extinguishing  a  portion  of  the 
light  which  falls  upon  it.     Let  us,  then,  fill  the 
infinite  universe  with  simflar  systems — ^with  similar 
obstructions  to  light,  and  we  shall  not  require  an 
ethereal  medium  to  account  for  the  want  of  lumi- 
nosity in  the  starry  firmament.      The  reviewer 
whom  we  hav^  quoted,  not  satisfied  with  an  instan- 
taneous demolition  of  the  speculation  of  Olbera  and 
Struve,  again  slays Ihe  slain.    **  Light,  it  is  true," 
he  says,  *'  is  easily  disposed  of.     Once  absorbed, 
it  is  extinct  forever,  and  will  trouble  us  no  more. 
But  with  radiant  heat  the  case  is  otherwise.    This, 
though  absorbed,  remains  still  efl^ective  in  heating 
the  absorbing  medium,  which  must  either  increase 
in  temperature,  the  process  continuing,  ad  infinir 
turn,  or,  in  its  turn,  becoming  radiant,  give  out 
from  every  point,  at  every  instant,  as  much  heat  as 
it  receives."     We  do  not  think  that  we  are  in  a 
condition  to  draw  this  conclusion.    The  law  of  the 
transmission  of  heat  through  the  celestial  spaces  is 
a  problem  unsolved  ;  and  till  we  can  explain  how 
the  luminous  and  chemical  rays  of  the  sun  reflected 
from  the  moon,  are  transmitted  to  the  earth,  while 
those  of  heat  cannot  be  exhibited,  even  when  con- 
centrated by  the  most  powerful  burning  instruments, 
we  are  not  entitled  to  urge  the  objection  of  the  re- 
viewer. 

M.  Struve  concludes  his  interesting  report  by 
giving  us  an  abstract  of  the  unpublished  but  highly 
interesting  researches  of  M.  C.  A.  F.  Peten,  of 
the  central  observatory  of  Pulkova,  on  the  paral- 
laxes and  distances  of  the  fixed  stara.  Afiett  a 
historical  notice  of  the  labore  of  preceding  astrono- 
mera  on  the  subject,  M.  Petera  determines  the 
I  actual  parallaxes  of  the  stara  fhun  observatioofi 
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made  with  the  great  Tertioal  drele  of  Ertel.  This 
noble  instmment,  forty-three  inches  in  diameter,  is 
divided  into  every  two  minutes,  and  by  means  of 
four  micrometer  microscopes,  its  indications  can  be 
read  off  to  the  tenth  of  a  second.  The  telescope 
has  an  aperture  of  six  inches  diameter,  and  a  mag- 
nifying power  of  215.  The  following  are  the 
results  which  he  obtained  : — 


Absolute 

Probablt 

Parallaxes. 

Error. 

61  Cygni,* 

\-(f,3i9 

0^.080 

a  Lyr8B,t 

-0.103 

0.053 

PoleStar4 

-0.067 

0.012 

Groombridge,  (1830,)  - 

-0.236 

0.141 

Capella, 

.  Urse  Majoris, 

-0.046 

0.200 

-0.133 

0.106 

Arcturos, 

-0.127 

0.073 

a  Cygni, 

-0.082 

0.043 

In  attempting  to  determine  the  parallax  of  stars 
of  the  first  and  second  magnitude,  M.  Peters  founds 
his  researches  on  all  the  parallaxes  which  have  been 
determined  with  sufficient  precision.  He  finds  that 
there  are  thirty-five  stars,  whose  parallaxes,  wheth- 
er abeolote  or  relative,  are  determined  with  a  degree 
of  precision  sufficient  for  his  purpose ;  but  he  ex- 
cludes 61  Cygni  and  Groombridge  1830,  as  having 
a  great  proper  motion.  The  general  result  at 
which  he  arrives  is,  *'  that  the  mean  foraUax  of 
stars  of  the  second  magnitude  is  4*  0"  116,  and 
that  the  probable  error  of  this  determination  is  only 
0*'  014."  By  combining  this  value  with  the  table 
of  relative  distances  in  page  527,  he  obtains  the 
results  in  the  following  table  given  by  M.  Slruve  :r— 


AppwaAt  mafi.  ParallasM. 

1  A  0.209 
1.5  A6  0.166 

2  A  0.116 
2.5  A  0.098 

3  A  0.076 
3.5  A  0.065 

4  A  0.054 
4.5  A  0.047 

5  A  0.037 
5.5  A  0.034 

6  A  0.027 
6.5  A  0.024 
6.5  B  0.025 
7.5  B  0.014 
8.5  B  0.008 
9.5  B  0.006 


•xpmMd  ia 
mdii  of  Um 
Euth't  orbiU 

986000 
1246000 
1778000 
2111000 
2725000 
3151000 
3850000 
4375000 
5378000 
6121000 
7616000 
8746000 
8100000 
14230000 
24490000 
37200000 


No.  of  Julian  jtut 

ia  which  lifht 

tnvanet  th«M 

diauncM. 

15.5 

19.6 

28.0 

33.3 

43.0 

49.7 

60.7 

69.0 

84.8 

96.6 
120.1 
137.9 
127.7 
224.5 
386.3 
586.7 
3541.0 


11+0.5     0.00092     224500000 

This  table  exhibits  to  us  grand  truths,  which, 
we  may  venture  to  say,  neither  Newton  nor  La 
Place  ever  contemplated  as  within  the  range  of 
human  intellect.  But  even  these  are  surpassed  in 
interest  by  the  determination  of  the  actual  velocity 
with  which  our  own  solar  sjrstem,  our  sidereal 
home,  is  wheeling  its  ethereal  round,  guided  by 

*  Bestel  makes  it  (r.348  0^.010. 

t  M.  Stnife  makes  it  0'.261  0^.026. 

t  Takingr  the  mean  of  five  values  of  it  by  Lindeoan, 
Stmve,  sikI  Preoss,  do.  do.,  and  Peters,  we  have  0*.W1 
O'.OIO.  M.  Peters  makes  it  O'.ioe  as  a  final  determina- 
tion. 

f  The  magnitudes  1.5  and  2.6  are  stars  of  intermediate 
magnitude,  between  those  of  the  Jlnt  and  second  and  the 
eeeond  and  third  magnitudes. 


some  great  central  body,  whose  light,  if  it  has  any, 
we  may,  perhaps,  not  have  seen,  and  whose  posi- 
tion we  have  not  yet  determined. 

To  the  solution  of  this  great  problem,  M.  Peters 
applies  the  numbers  in  the  preceding  table.  M. 
Otto  Strove,  by  combining  the  results  of  his  calcu- 
lations with  those  of  M.  Argelander,  has  deter- 
mined that  the  point  to  which  our  solar  system  is 
advancing  is  situated  at  the  epoch  of  1840  in 

Right  AMeotf on,  260<>  2Sf.  I  wlih  a  probable  error  of  2^  B7:5 
AndN.DediMtion,     34    33.6     «•  "  "        3  24.6 

M.  O.  Strove  has  also  determined  the  angular 
value  of  the  annual  motion  of  the  sun  as  seen  at  a 
right  angle  to  its  path,  and  at  the  mean  distance 
of  the  stars  of  the  first  magnitude. 

By  Right  Aseansloa 

ofaUre,  0'^3^I^^  with  a  probable  error  of  O^'.OOdSI 

By  Declinailon  of  do.,  0  .35712     "  "         "        0  .03662 

Orl^comblniDgtheee,  0  .339r    "  "         "         0.0282 

But  as  the  parallax  of  stars  of  the  first  magni- 
tude is  0'^209,  we  can  change  the  angular  motion 
of  the  sun  into  linear  motion  in  space ;  and  hence, 
taking  the  radius  of  the  earth's  orbit  as  unity,  we 
have  %'-m^=^  1.623,  with  a  probable  error  of 
0.220,  for  the  annual  motion  of  the  sun  in  space. 

"  Here,  then,"  says  M.  F.  W.  G.  Struve,  "  we 
have  the  splendid  result  of  the  nnited  studies  of 
MM.  Argelander,  O.  Struve,  and  Peters,  grounded 
on  observations  made  at  the  three  (Russian)  observ- 
atories of  Dorpat,  Abo,  and  Pulkova,  and  which 
is  expressed  in  the  following  thesis : — '  The  motion 
of  the  solar  sjrstem  in  space  is  directed  to  a  point 
of  the  celestial  vault  situated  on  the  right  line  which 
joins  the  two  surs  n  and  m  Herculis,  at  a  quarter 
of  the  apparent  disunce  of  these  sUrs,  reckoning 
firom  n  Herculis.  The  velocity  of  this  motion  is 
such  that  the  sun,  with  all  the  bodies  which  depend 
upon  it,  advances  annually  in  the  above  direction 
1.623  times  the  radius  of  the  earth's  orbit,  or  33,- 
550,000  geographical  miles.  The  possible  error 
of  this  last  number  amounuto  1,733,000  ffeograph- 
ical  miles,  or  to  a  seventh  of  the  whole  value.  We 
may  then  wager  400,000  to  1  that  the  sun  has  a 
proper  progressive  motion,  and  1  to  1  that  it  is  com- 
prised between  the  limiu  of  thirtv-eight  and  twenty- 
nine  millions  of  geographical  miles.' " — p.  108. 

That  is,  taking  95  millions  of  English  miles  as 
the  mean  radius  of  the  earth's  orbit,  we  have  95 
X  1.623  ss  154.185  millions  of  miles,  and,  con- 
sequently, 

EaglukMilM. 
Die  Telocity  of  U»  Solar  Sjfltem,    .     164,185,000  in  the  ) 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 


428.4d«  In  a  day. 
17,601  in  an  hoar. 
S93  in  a  minute. 
67  in  a  second. 


The  son  and  all  his  planets,  primary  and  second- 
ary, are  therefore  now  in  rapid  motion  round  an 
invisible  focus.  To  that  now  dark  and  mysterious 
eentre,  from  which  no  ray,  however  feeble,  shines, 
we  may  in  another  age  point  our  telescopes — de- 
tecting, perchance,  the  great  luminary  which  con- 
trols our  system,  and  bounds  its  path — into  fliat 
vast  orbit  which  man  during  the  whole  cyde  of  his 
race  may  never  be  allowed  to  round.  If  the  be  ried 
relics  of  primeval  life  have  taught  us  how  brieJ  has 
been  our  tenure  of  Uus  terrestrial  paradise  comj  ared 
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with  its  occupancy  by  the  brutes  that  perish,  the 
sidereal  truths  which  we  ha^e  been  expounding 
impress  upon  us  the  no  less  humbling  lesson,  that 
from  the  birth  of  man  to  the  extinction  of  his  race, 
the  system  to  which  he  belongs  will  have  described 
but  an  infinitesimal  arc  of  that  immeasurable  circle 
in  which  it  is  destined  to  revolve.  It  is  as  if  the 
traveller  or  naturalist,  equipped  for  the  survey  of 
nature's  beauties  and  wonders,  had  been  limited 
only,  to  a  Sabbath's  journey.  Some  mountain  tops 
might  rise  to  his  view  as  he  creeps  along,  and  some 
peaks  might  disappear  beyond  the  horizon  which  he 
leaves  behind  ;  but  had  the  first  man  surveyed  the 
constellation  Hercules,  to  which  our  system  is  ad- 
vancing, it  would  have  seemed  to  him  as  remote  as 
it  will  appear  to  the  last  of  our  race. 

;In  the  contemplation  of  the  infinite  in  number 
and  in  magnitude,  the  mind  ever  fails  us.  We 
stand  appalled  before  the  mighty  spectre  of  bound- 
less space,  and  faltering  reason  sinks  under  the 
load  of  its  bursting  conceptions.  But  placed,  as  we 
are,  on  the  great  locomotive  of  our  system,  des- 
tined surely  to  complete  at  least  one  round  of  its 
ethereal  course,  and  learning  that  we  can  make  no 
apparent  advance  on  our  sidereal  journty,  we  pant 
with  new  ardor  for  that  distant  bourn  which  we 
constantly  approach  without  the  possibility  of  reach- 
ing it.  In  feeling  this  disappointment,  and  patient- 
ly bearing  it,  let  us  endeavor  to  realize  the  great 
truth  from  which  it  flows.  It  cannot  occupy  our 
mind  without  exalting  and  improving  it.  It  cannot 
take  its  place  among  our  acquirements  without  hal- 
lowing and  enobling  them.  Though  now  but  a 
truth  to  be  received,  it  may  yet  become  a  principle 
of  action,  and  though  now  veiled  by  a  cloud,  it  may 
yet  be  a  lamp  to  our  feet  and  a  light  to  our  ways. 
Whom  Grod  made  after  His  own  image,  he  will  not 
rotain  in  perpetual  darkness.  What  man's  reason 
has  made  known,  man  will  be  permitted  to  see  and 
to  understand.  ''  He  that  bindeth  the  sweet  influ- 
ences of  the  Pleiades,  and  looeeth  the  bands  of 
Orion,  and  quieteth  Arcturus  with  his  sons,"  will 
in  His  own  time  ''discover  deep  things  out  of 
darkness,"  and  *'  reveal  the  ordinances  of  heaven." 


other  day  that  the  practice  of  oonfessioD  was  gtining 
ground  in  Protestant  parishes.  Forewarned  is  fore- 
armed ;  and  where  the  bane  is  discovered,  it  may 
be  well  to  throw  in  an  antidote  in  the  shape  of  a 
copy  of  the  Count  de  Lasteyrie's  Htsiory. — Exam- 
iner, 


J%e  Bktory  of  Auricular  Cbnfession,  reUgumsly^ 
morally,  ana  foHtically  considered,  among  Ancient 
and  Modem  Nations.  By  Count  C .  P.  oe  Lastey- 
rie,  translated  under  the  author's  especial  sanc- 
tion, by  Charles  Cocks,  B.  L.  Two  vols.  Bent- 
ley. 

This  ia  a  clever  translation  of  a  book  wMch  has 
been  generally  read,  and  with  curiosity  and  interest, 
in  Paris.  There  is  more  of  the  show  than  the  re- 
ality of  learning  in  it,  and  the  author  writes  as  from 
a  brief;  but  h^  intention  is  presented  with  consid- 
erable power,  and,  in  every  imaginable  evidence  of 
detestable  tendency  in  the  practice  of  Confession, 
with  relation  to  religion,  morality,  or  history,  the 
subject  may  be  said  to  be  exhausted  in  his  two  vol- 
umes. We  shall  be  glad  to  find  them  obtain  read- 
ers, thinking  their  object  on  the  whole  a  good  one. 
A  competent  authority  informed    the  public  the 


Mr.  Tennyson's  Poem. — When  Lord  North  coi^ 
rected  Burke  for  a  false  quantity  in  veciigal,  (the 
quotation  was  in  support  of  economy,)  the  great 
orator  promptly  acknowledged  his  error  by  repeat- 
ing the  line  correctly,  and  Uianking  the  minister  for 
the  opportunity  of  urging  it  again  upon  the  house. 
We  are  going  to  follow  Mr.  Burke's  example,  and 
repeat  more  correctly  a  very  fine  passage  misquoted 
last  week  from  Mr.  Tennyson's  poem,  and  rendered 
quite  unintelligible.  It  is  that  where  the  princeM 
reveals  the  change  which  love  has  wrought  in  her. 
— Examiner, 

"  From  mine  arms  she  rose 
Glowing  all  over  noble  shame ;  and  all 
Her  falser  self  slipt  from  her  like  a  robe. 
And  left  her  woman ;  lovelier  in  her  mood 
Than  in  her  mould  that  other,  when  she  came 
From  barren  deeps  to  conquer  all  with  love, 
And  down  the  streaming  crystal  dropt,  and  she 
Far-fleeted  by  the  purple  island-sides, 
Naked,  a  double  light  in  air  and  wave. 
To  meet  her  Graces,  where  they  decked  her  out 
For  worship  without  end ;  nor  end  of  mine, 
Stateliest,  for  thee!" 

The  Model  Maid-op-all-work. — Her  age  is 
14.  Her  arms  are  bare,  and  her  feet  slipshod.  Her 
curls  are  rarely  out  of  paper.  She  sports  a  clean 
apron  on  the  Sunday,  about  tea-time.  It  is  a  mys- 
tery where  she  sleeps ;  some  say  the  kitchen,  in 
one  of  the  large  drawers ;  and  others  declare  she 
has  a  turn-up  bed  in  the  hall-clock :  but  it  is  not 
known  for  positive  whether  she  ever  goes  to  bed  at 
all.  She  has  a  wonderfol  aflTection  for  the  cat. 
Everything  that  is  missed,  or  lost,  or  broken,  or  not 
eaten,  she  gives  unhesitatingly  to  him.  She  is  not 
fond  of  the  drawing-room,  but  has  a  good-natured 
partiality  for  the  garret,  who  sings  funny  songs,  and 
gives  her  occasionally  an  order  for  the  play.  She 
takes  her  dinner  whilst  washing  the  dishes,  and 
never  gets  her  breakfast  till  all  the  floors  have  done 
with  the  one  teapot.  She  tries  very  hard  to  answer 
&ve  bells  at  once,  and  in  despair  answers  none.  She 
always  forgets  the  mustard,  and  prefers  blowing  the 
fire  with  her  mouth  instead  of  the  bellows.  Her 
hands  will  not  bear  minute  inspection ;  and  no  won- 
der, for  she  is  cleaning  boots,  or  washing,  or  cook- 
ing dinners,  all  day  long.  She  carries  coals  in  a 
dustpan,  hands  bread  on  a  fork,  and  wipes  plates 
with  her  apron.  She  is  abused  by  everybody,  and 
never  ffets  a  holiday.  She  only  knows  it  is  Sunday 
by  the  lodgers  stopping  in  bed  later  than  usual,  and 
having  twice  as  many  dinners  to  cook.  She  is  never 
allowed  to  go  out,  excepting  to  fetch  beer  or  tobacco. 
She  hears  complaints  without  a  murmur,  and  listens 
to  jokes  without  a  smile.  She  gets  £6  a  year,  and 
is  expected  to  wait  on  about  30  persons,  to  do  the 
work  of  five  servants,  to  love  all  the  children  in  the 
house,  and  to  be  honest  for  the  money.  It  is  not 
known  what  becomes  of  the  Model  Maid-of-all-work 
in  her  old  age.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  she 
sinks  into  the  charwoman  at  the  age  of  20.  Land- 
ladies, be  gentle  to  her ! — Ptmch, 
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POUTICS    OP    THE    WORLD. 


Ths  86881011  of  parliament  reopened  on  3d  Feb. 
with  Lord  George  Bentinck'e  demonstration  in 
favor  of  protection  and  the  aogar  ooloniee.  The 
champion  was  curiously  placed ;  since  he  is  no 
longer  the  head  of  the  protectionists,  nor  was  he 
the  chosen  advocate  of  the  West  Indians.  He  is 
at  odds  with  the  country  party,  by  whom,  it 
should  appear,  he  has  been  discarded ;  and,  between 
him  and  the  West  Indians  there  are  serious  differ^ 
ences.  For  example,  the  West  Indians  ask 
changes  in  the  navigation-laws,  which  he  opposes ; 
they  demand  extensive  immigration,  and  though 
he  does  not  oppose  that  measure,  he  throws  upon 
it  the  discredit  of  his  disbelief  in  its  utility.  His 
main  object  was  to  show  that  the  free-trade  meas- 
ures which  have  emanated  from  Downing  street 
of  late  have  failed  in  their  object ;  and  the  West 
Indies  only  formed  an  incidental  section  in  his 
case.  He  made  a  suggestion  for  the  suppresBion 
of  slave-trading,  which  has  the  merit  of  boldness ; 
Spain  owes  this  country  J^45,000,000,  secured  on 
Cuba :  Lord  George  would  enforce  payment  of  the 
money ;  in  default  of  payment  seize  Cuba,  and 
establish  freedom  of  labor  in  that  island.  Th«re 
would  at  least  be  a  vigor  and  a  degree  of  efficacy 
in  that  plan,  that  are  altogether  missed  in  the 
Uockade  of  the  African  coast. 

It  is  far  too  Cromwell-like  a  project  fyt  our 
ministers ;  they  had  nothing  but  a  cento  of  small 
compromises.  With  the  West  Indies,  "three 
courses''  seem  open  to  the  statesman — to  maintain 
a  degree  of  exclusive  protection,  which  should 
neutralize  the  advantage  that  slavery  possesses  in 
the  competition  with  free-labor ;  to  fit  the  West 
Indies  for  the  struggle  of  competition,  by  securing 
to  them  supplies  of  firee-labor  equal  to  those 
secured  for  the  slave-countries;  to  abandon  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  resting  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  negro  on  his  civilization  in  the  West 
Indies.  Ministers  compromise  all  such  courses. 
They  will  not  establish  thorough  free-trade,  either 
for  the  West  Indies  or  the  Metropolitan  Kingdom, 
but  keep  up  restraints  or  distinctive  duties  in  dis- 
tilleries and  breweries ;  they  will  allow  immigra- 
tion, but  only  from  certain  quarters ;  they  will  not 
give  up  the  African  squadron,  yet  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  admits  that  they  cannot  be  con- 
sistent in  opposing  the  institution  of  slavery  by 
excluding  its  produce.  They  propound  a  set  of 
small  measures — ^inquiry,  because  it  is  superero- 
gatory and  useless ;  the  limited  use  of  molasses 
for  distillation ;  a  change  in  the  navigation-laws ; 
the  advance  of  ^^200,000  towards  the  expenses  of 
immigration ;  postponement  of  the  repayment  of 
an  old  loan,  and  a  charitable  aid  to  Tobago  for 
damage  inflicted  by  the  elements.  There  is  to  be 
no  j&ee  trade,  no  unrestricted  immigration,  no 
adherence  to  anti-slavery  plans,  no  abandonment 
of  anti-slavery  plans.  Sir  Charles  Wood  is  only 
dear  on  one  point — that  free-trade  against  the 
West  Indies  is  good  for  the  English  revenue. 
These  small  compromises  indicate  vacillation  and 
weakness. — Spectator^  5  Feb. 


The  close  kin  that  exists  between  the  principle 
of  (so  called)  protection  and  the  practice  of  piDage 
was  very  naively  betrayed  in  Lord  G.  Bentinck's 
speech,  in  the  close  of  which,  to  set  things  right 
in  the  West  Indies,  to  put  down  slavery,  and  tc 
put  np  the  Spanish  bondholders,  he  coolly  pro- 
posed to  seise  Cuba !  Would  it  not  be  cheap,  he 
asked.  And  certainly  the  prime  cost  would  be 
simply  that  of  honor,  honesty,  and  faith  ;  and  the 
secondary  expenses  probably  only  those  of  an 
European  war,  for  the  powers  of  the  continent 
would  not  be  Tory  likely  to  submit  quietly  to  the 
example  of  England's  filching  a  Spanish  posses- 
sion. 

The  proposal  indicates  both  the  morality  of 
**  protection,"  and  the  statewnapship  of  Lord 
George  Bentinck,  who,  whenever  he  comes  into 
power,  will  do  so  on  the  principle  of  seizing  Cuba 
as  a  cheap  and  easy  sdntion  of  the  West  India 
question  ; — not  to  mention  the  cdlateral  advantage 
of  cutting  the  American  trade  in  two— and  at 
making  minced  meat  of  things,  parties  espedally. 
Lord  George  is  a  matchless  master,  superior  even 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Such  a  prodigy,  conndering 
the  age  we  live  in,  do  we  consider  this  proposal  of 
Lord  George  Bentinck,  that  we  cannot  be  satisfied 
without  a  transcript  of  it  from  the  columns  of  the 
Jhnes: 

"  He  had  read  in  the  ITmef  an  extract  from  an 
United  States  paper,  in  which  it  was  stated,  that  if 
the  United  States  did  not  possess  herself  of  Cuba, 
Great  Britain  would,  and  that  England  had  a  greater 
claim  by  one  hundredfold  to  Cuba  than  the  United 
States  had  to  Mexico,  because  a  sum  of  JC45,000,- 
000  was  due  to  British  subjects  upon  Spanish  bonds, 
and  Cuba  was  hypothecated  for  the  payment  of  that 
debt.  And  why  did  the  Americans  think  that 
Great  Britain  would  like  to  have  possession  of 
Cuba  t  Because  they  knew  she  could  never  put 
down  the  slave  trade  so  long  as  it  was  carried  on  at 
Cuba  in  its  present  form.  He  would  therefore  say 
at  once,  let  them  take  possession  of  Cuba,  and  set- 
tle the  question  altogether ;  let  them  distrain  upon 
it  for  the  just  debt  due,  and  too  long  asked  in  vain, 
from  the  Spanish  government.  (Hear,  hear.) 
They  would  put  an  end  to  the  slave  trade  if  they 
oould  emancipate  the  slaves  of  Cuba.  If  the  people 
of  this  country  thought  it  right  to  spend  iri50,000,- 
000  in  putting  down  slavery,  and  ruining  our  colo- 
nies besides,  would  it  not  be  chesp  policy  to  put  an 
end  to  slavery  forever  by  seizing  Cnbat 

*'  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. — ^But  would 
you  seize  the  Brazils  as  well  ? 

**  Lord  G.  Bentinck  said  the  case  of  Cuba  stood 
upon  its  own  merits,  and  upon  the  debt  of  jC45,- 
000,000  due  to  British  subjects  from  the  Spanish 
government.  Then,  depend  upon  it,  when  Great 
Britain  possessed  the  Havannah,  as  once  she  did, 
in  1762,  when  she  held  it  for  about  a  year,  and  then 
exchanged  it  for  the  Floridas,  and  when  she  would 
cut  the  trade  of  America  in  two,  no  more  boasts 
would  be  heard  of  what  the  United  Sutes  could  do, 
such  as  that  which  was  not  long  ago  uttered  by  one 
of  her  military  officers  who  declared  that  they  never 
would  be  satisfied  until  Uncle  Sam  had  set  his  right 
foot  upon  British  Canada  and  his  left  upon  Cali- 
fornia, embrace  the  whole  of  the  eastern  seaboard, 
and  throw  his  leg,  like  a  freeman,  over  the  whole 
continent  of  Sooth  America  to  Cape  Horn,  with 
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Cuba  for  a  cabbage-gardeo.  That  waa  the  oonne 
which  should  be  taken  to  put  an  end  to  alaverj  and 
slave-trading,  and  that  having  been  done,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  British  planter  going 
to  the  coast  of  Africa  and  obtaining,  not  bv  pur- 
chase, not  by  war,  bi^  by  the  inducement  of  free- 
dom and  good  wages,  any  number  of  Africans  he 
might  require  for  Uie  cultivation  of  the  soil." 

This  would  be  but  a  beginning  of  the  foreign 
policy  'of  the  protectionists.  The  figure  of  the 
Hercules  must  be  traced  es  pede  and  upon  the 
principle  justifying  the  seizure  of  Cuba  the  repudi- 
ating states  of  the  American  Union  would  be  con- 
quered and  made  our  own.  It  is  well  for  Aus- 
tria, in  the  event  of  a  Bentinck  ministry,  that  she 
has  got  out  of  the  debt  of  England  by  a  shabby 
compromise ;  but  Greece  may  yet  be  sold  up  under 
a  distress.  The  opposite  poles  of  policy  just  now 
are  obviously  free-trade  and  free-booting;  unre- 
stricted commerce  on  the  one  side,  and  unrestricted 
rapine  on  the  other.  A  Bentinck  ministry  would 
hoist  the  Uack  flag  of  the  buccaneer. — Eacaminer. 
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From  the  l^ecutor,  39  Jan. 
IRBLANB  ▲  STAGE. 

Actual  life  in  Ireland  seems  to  be  oonducted 
on  the  principle  of  burlesque.  That  |ninciple  con- 
•ists  in  picking  out  the  incongruities  which  lurk  in 
any  handling  of  a  serious  subject,  and  converting 
them  into  the  main  subject  of  the  composition.  So, 
in  Ireland,  the  grave  purposes  of  existence  are  neg- 
lected, and  the  follies  or  counterfeits  of  society  be- 
come the  business  of  life.  In  other  countries, 
industry  is  engaged  in  earning  subsistence ;  learn- 
ing, in  the  advancement  of  knowledge ;  patriotism,  in 
the  struggle  for  improved  government ;  oommerce, 
in  the  extension  of  material  wealth.  In  Ireland, 
industry  is  only  exercised  pro  forma,  and  the  earning 
of  subsistence  is  far  from  being  a  primary  object ; 
learning  busies  itself  in  the  promotion  of  ignorance ; 
the  people  invest  their  money  in  anything  rather 
than  in  oommerce — rather  than  do  that,  they  will 
sink  it  in  repeal  rents,  in  impracticable  railways, 
or  hoard  it ;  and  the  better  the  government  the 
worse  it  is  abused  by  the  collective  patriotism. 
Lord  Clarendon  being  one  of  the  best  viceroys  that 
Ireland  ever  saw,  it  follows  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  the  professed  if  not  recognized  leader 
of  *'  the  Irish  party*'  pronounces  him  the  "  most 
injurious"  viceroy.  Among  the  active  politicians 
whom  Ireland  sufiers  to  represent  her  political  so- 
ciety there  is  a  perfect  consistency  of  unreality  : 
figment  is  uniformly  preferred  to  fact,  falsehood 
stands  for  truth ;  good  influences  are  used  for  bad 
ends — pious  obedience,  for  example,  becomes  use- 
ful in  the  promotion  of  murder ;  and  the  popular 
leaders,  by  a  sweet  harmony  in  their  discord,  for 
they  are  personally  divided  by  endless  factious 
feuds,  cooperate  to  promote  the  greatest  misery  of 
the  greatest  number. 

The  usual  state  of  society  in  Ireland  is  like 
nothing  so  much  as  a  gigantic  burlesque  on  the  li- 
bretto of  a  tragic  opera.  Look  at  Archbishop 
M'Hale's  rhodomontade  in  answer  to  Lord  Shrews- 


bury ;  at  the  little  tale  in  one  of  the  letters  in  the 
Times,  of  an  Irish  lad  who  on  being  rescued  from 
actual  starvation  "  struck"  for  higher  wages ;  at 
Mr.  John  O^Connell's  dramatic  display  in  Concilia- 
tion hall.  In  all  this,  and  in  every  other  phase 
of  Irish  sodety,  there  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
stage.  Everything  is  valued  according  to  its  out- 
ward appearance,  in  front :  the  whole  of  Ireland 
is  a  stage,  the  men  and  women  on  it  merely 
players.  There  is  the  laborer,  who  does  no  real 
work,  nor  anything  else  but  "  come  on."  There 
is  the  farmer,  who  is  nothing  but  '*  a  &rmer"  by 
title,  for  he  does  not  till  the  land,  nor  let  it,  nor 
give  it  up  to  his  landlord :  but  he  too  *'  comes  on," 
to  be  virtuous,  vnronged,  and  indignant,  and  to  talk 
of  his  ''  righu."  There  is  the  Ribandman,  the 
rufllan  or  villain  of  the  piece ;  who  on  the  stage, 
and  in  Ireland,  stalks  about  in  broad  day-light, 
wields  bis  gun,  shoots  on  a  given  cue,  and  walks 
oflf  without  the  slightest  obstruction  from  chorus 
or  populace.  There  are  the  police,  who  give  vsp 
riety  to  the  costume  and  the  inddents.  The  land- 
lord is  '*  the  tyrant  lord  of  the  manor,"  so  &miliar 
to  English  opera — the  gentleman  who  is  a  landlord 
in  the  playbills  only,  and  not  in  habit  or  practice ; 
whose  real  business  is  only  to  amuse  himself,  to 
antagonize  the  man  who  does  the  heavy  business 
and  the  wronged  farmer,  and  to*be  shot  at  the  end 
of  the  piece.  There  is  the  patriot,  for  the  high 
tragic  part.  There  is  the  priest,  majestic,  arbi- 
trary, sonorous,  ascetic ;  whose  office  it  is  to  sing 
bass  songs,  or  write  letters  from  St.  Jarlath's  about 
things  in  general,  but  having  nothing  to  do  with 
the  current  business ;  copious  in  sustained  *'  white 
notes"  or  white  lies,  in  ponderous  roulades  or  moie 
ponderous  billingsgate.  Most  ably  supported,  the 
action  of  the  drama  goes  on ;  but,  like  the  opeim 
on  the  stage,  it  has  no  tangible  results.  The  peas- 
ant digs  nothing,  and  nothing  cultivates.  The 
landlord  has  no  property,  except  the  '*  properties" 
lent  him  by  the  property-man.  The  ''  sumptuous 
banquet"  is  empty  dishes ;  the  '*  flowing  bowl" 
is  empty.  The  only  tangible  produce  is  "the 
money  taken  at  the  doors" — of  Conciliation  hall ; 
but  that  suffices  not  to  disguise  the  wretchedness 
behind  the  scenes.  The  whole  company  is  on  the 
parish.  Of  course,  "  No  money  to  be  returned !" 
"  Vivat  Regina !"  "  Hurrah  for  Repeal !" 

The  oourt  of  justice  used  to  be  a  fine  scene  for 
poetic  eloquence  and  low  comedy :  the  culprit  was 
led  off  by  his  friends  the  gaolers  to  join  his  friends 
the  witnesses  in  the  green-room.  But  Lord  Clai^ 
endon  and  the  special  commission  are  spoiling  that 
stock  scene,  and  threaten  to  spoil  the  whole  piece 
in  course  of  time ;  much  to  the  indignation  of 
those  who  maintain  this  "  legitimate  drama." 

Would  that  we  oould  omit  Ireland  from  our 
survey  of  passmg  aflbirs !  It  is  a  subject  that 
presents  every  element  of  disgust — ^triteness,  re- 
volting crime,  misery,  and  perversity.  This  week, 
three  Irish  bishops  have  been  vmting — the  reader 
knows  what  that  means.  The  Bishop  of  Ardagh 
entertains  the  Repeal  Association  with  a  set  vitnp»> 
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alive  attack  od  Lord  Clarendon,  as  an  arbitrary, 
uncandid,  and  **  injurious"  viceroy.  The  Bishop 
of  Derry,  like  a  cricket-player,  challenges  ''all 
England" — ^to  a  scolding-match.  John  Archbishop 
of  Tuam  has  broken  his  discreet  silence,  but  in  a 
loquacity  almost  as  discreet :  instead  of  answering 
Lord  Shrewsbury,  he  says  nothing  in  an  immense 
mass  of  virulent  verbiage :  caUed  upon  to  repudi- 
ate or  prohibit  the  priestly  incentives  to  morder,  he 
makes  no  response,  but  pours  forth  a  torrent  of 
abuse. 

In  the  midst  of  his  farrago,  the  mitred  incendi- 
ary does  not  forget  to  beg.  He  pictures  ''  a  group 
of  neariy  twenty  persons  whose  misery  might  melt 
the  soul  of  an  alien  calumniator,  aU  crying  out  to 
him  for  food  for  that  one  day's  sustenance,  and 
shrieking  with  agony  that  they  were  now  thrown 
on  the  world  to  starve."  "  He  that  oflforeth  sac- 
rifice out  of  the  goods  of  the  poor,"  says  the  arch- 
bishop, ''is  as  one  that  saorifioeth  the  son  in 
presence  of  his  father."  So  says  the  man  whom 
we  noticed  last  week  sending  SO/,  to  the  repeal 
fund.  But  that  does  not  exhibit  all  the  perversity 
of  the  man :  Dr.  M'Hale  is  a  defaulter  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  poor-rate  in  his  district.  Although 
life  itself  may  depend  on  the  amount  ooUected  for 
the  sustenance  of  the  poor.  Dr.  M'Hale  has  never 
contributed  to  the  rate ! 

Of  all  the  insane  refusals  to  enforce  the  law  in 
Ireland,  this  resistance  to  the  poor-law  seems  to  us 
the  most  wicked.  Dr.  M*Hale  is  not  singular. 
In  some  districts  the  law  is  reported  to  be  "  inop- 
erative." Passive  submission  to  fomme  is  the 
deliberate  choice,  nnless  England  choose  to  step  in 
once  more.  She  may  if  she  likes.  The  Irish 
repudiate  everything  English  except  ahns. — Speo' 
tator,  39  January. 

The  Irish  news  of  the  week  exhibits  certain  traits 
of  lawlessness  so  varied  and  so  marked,  that  although 
they  are  as  old  as  the  hills  they  strike  the  mind 
with  all  the  effect  of  novelty.  Bishops,  magistrates, 
farmers,  and  whiteboys,  are  conspiring  to  get  up 
incidents,  as  if  to  oblige  some  Edgeworth  or  Lever 
with  ooofirmatory  materials. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  M'Hale  is  ac- 
cused of  a  default  in  the  paying  of  poor-rates — 
playing  Ananias  towards  the  poor.  The  imputa- 
tion is  denied :  some  part  of  the  rates,  it  is  said, 
have  been  paid.  Whent  Since  the  charge  was 
madet 

Not  to  be  too  hard  upon  the  notorious  prelate,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  defrauding  of  the  poor- 
rate  collector  is  not  limited  to  the  eccleaastical 
classes.  Among  the  reports  of  criminal  trials,  is 
the  prosecution  of  a  man  for  sheep-stealing :  the 
prosecutor  was  a  substantial  farmer,  with  land, 
grain,  and  stock,  in  goodly  store ;  he  admitted  that 
the  prisoner  had  been  an  honest  and  a  starving 
man ;  the  starving  man  had  been  refused  out-door 
relief;  the  man  of  substance,  now  prosecuting  fbr 
the  stolen  sheep,  hsd  received  it !  Can  any  more 
ludicrous  and  depraved  perversion  of  the  law  be 
imagined  t  Conceive  its  efiect,  too,  as  avowed  m 
•ooh  a  case,  I 


A  third  trait  of  the  lawlessness  is  the  resistanoe 
offered  by  Mr.  Waldron,  a  magistrate,  to  a  party 
of  men  who  besieged  the  gates  of  his  property  to 
execute  a  process  of  law.  It  is  an  old  tale  in  Ire- 
land, but  scarcely  less  marvellous  in  its  recurrenee 
to  this  day. 

Read  also  the  evidence  of  Garrigan,  the  approver, 
in  the  case  of  the  men  charged  with  shooting  Mr. 
Bayley ;  he  describes  how  the  assassination  was 
planned  by  the  tenant  Daly  as  an  act  of  economy ; 
the  landlord  was  shot  just  as  a  beast  of  prey  would 
be,  to  save  the  tenant  from  some  loss  ;  and  the  mur- 
derer was  aided  from  the  most  firiendly  motives.  As 
in  America  they  have  "  husking  frolics"  and  "  build- 
ing bees,"  so  in  Ireland  the  neighborly  creatures 
join  in  a  "  killing' bee."  In  India  the  villagers  joic 
to  hunt  down  the  tiger ;  in  Ireland  the  object  ot 
that  useful  sport  is  the  landlord.  Garrigan  thinks 
it  worse,  periiaps,  to  commit  murder  than  to  break 
a  temperance  pledge — he  is  not  quite  certain,  but 
he  thinks  so.  He  would  not  murder  any  man,  but 
he  would  murder  any  one  to  oblige  a  relative. 
"  Would  you  shoot  met"  asked  the  attorney  lor 
the  defence.  "  By  Gor !  sir,  I  would."  It  is  a 
matter  of  fiunily  politeness.  Charity  begins  at 
home ;  to  a  stranger,  probably,  Garrigan  would 
make  a  higher  charge. 

The  ooncurrenee  of  such  cases  throws  some  light 
on  the  state  of  society  and  the  causes  of  crime.  The 
condition  of  Ireland  is  so  utterly  anomalous,  that 
curiosity  is  baffled  in  endeavoring  to  fa.  upon  the 
cause.  It  is  the  priesthood,  says  one ;  ^e  non- 
enforcement  of  law,  says  another ;  the  unequal  ex- 
ecution of  lavrs — ignorance — ^popery — poverty — 
Englidi  misrule — a  thousand  things  are  named, 
now  as  causes,  now  as  efiects.  Whatever  the 
primary  causes,  the  evil  seems  to  be,  that  all  the 
habits,  customs,  and  feelings  of  society,  tend  to 
this  lawless  laxity.  It  is  the  ciatam  to  allow  the 
law  to  go  to  waste,  to  live  in  squalor  and  disorder, 
to  cheat  the  collector,  to  eject  the  tenant,  to  shoot 
the  landlord;  and  custom  is  stronger  than  law. 
Aldbiades  would  have  been  a  Ribandman,  a  Wal- 
dron, a  John  of  Tuam,  he  would  have  eaten  pota- 
toes and  shot  landlords. — Spectator,  5  Feb. 

The  Dublin  Evening  Mail  gives  the  following 
list  of  gentlemen  in  the  commission  of  the  peace 
who  have  attended  the  Cashel  petty-sessions,  with 
their  liabilities — 
"  R.  Long— father  shot — ^himself  twice  fired  at. 
W.  Murphy — father  shot. 
Samuel  Cooper — brother  shot. 
Leonard  Keating — nephew,  Mr.  Scully,  shot. 
E.  Scully— cousin,  Mr.  Scully,  shot. 
Godfrey  Taylor — cousin,  Mr.  Clarke,  shot. 
Wm.  Roe— shot. 

C.  Claris — brother  shot ;  a  nephew,  Mr.  Roe, 
shot." 

At  Dublin,  there  was  a  stormy  meeting  of  the 
Irish  "  Confederates ;"  the  question  of  debate  be- 
ing "  Peace  or  war  :"  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  proposed 
a  set  of  resolutions  to  restore  unanimity,  and  pledg- 
ing the  association  to  peace.  Mr^^tcheU  moved 
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an  amendment  in  hwot  of  war.  He  deprecated  all 
"  balmy  balderdaah"  about  peace  and  that  aort  of 
humbug.  '*  There  is,"  he  said,  *'  no  opinion  in 
Ireland,  worth  a  &rthing,  which  is  not  illegal." 
The  debaters  could  not  agree,  and  adjourned  their 
discoxfsion . — Spectator, 

The  Irish  in  Liybrpool. — Since  Monday 
morning,  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  Irish  offend- 
ers haive  been  brought  before  Mr.  Ruahton — an 
ayerage  exceeding  forty  per  day !  The  borough 
gaol  contains  at  this  moment  more  than  one  thou- 
sand prisoners — five  hundred  being  about  the  usual 
average — and  the  workhouse  is  so  full  that  many 
shivering  vagrants  have  been  denied  admittance. — 
Liverpool  Mercury, 


Sicily  has  rebelled,  by  rebellion  has  regained 
the  constitution  of  1818  or  'SI,  has  won  a  oonsti- 
totion  of  some  sort  for  Naples,  and  has  thus  con- 
solidated Italian  Italy  in  a  general  bond  of  freedom. 
The  conduct  of  the  King  of  Naples  was  as  paltry 
as  it  could  well  be ;  he  absolutely  rejected  the 
early  petitions  of  his  subjects  who  urged  him  to 
ibllow  the  moderate  example  of  the  other  Italian 
princes ;  when  the  Sicilians  took  up  arms,  he  tried 
to  suppress  the  revolt  by  cruel  measures ;  finding 
tyranny  becoming  hasardous,  he  ofi^red  half-meas- 
mres ;  and,  meeting  with  more  obstinate  firmness 
than  he  expected,  he  granted  all.  The  nature  of 
revolt,  its  thoroughly  national  character,  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  it  was  led  by  men  of  rank  and 
known  discretion.  The  king's  concessions  were 
advised  by  his  Inrother,  the  Conte  d'Aquila.  King 
Ferdinand  has  just  escaped  the  fate  of  Charles  the 
Tenth  of  Franco,  and,  as  it  were,  doubles  with  that 
part  the  one  of  Louis  Philippe. 

The  effect  of  this  successful  rebellion  must  soon 
appear.  Should  the  subjects  in  the  other  Italian 
states  remain  in  discreet  alliance  with  their  imme- 
diate rulers,  ^e  nationalization  of  Italy  vnU  be 
greatly  hastened,  as  well  as  the  progress  of  reform 
throughout  the  peninsula.  The  demand  for  a 
specific  constitution  like  that  of  Sicily  might  breed 
ill  feeling,  and  aMenate  the  well-disposed  princes. 
Austria  will  retrieve  her  strength,  or  lose  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  course  of  affairs  in  Central  Italy.  If 
rulers  and  people  remain  united,  Austria  must 
either  fall  into  the  custom  of  the  day,  or  consent  to 
lose  her  Italian  possessions. 

Already  the  success  of  the  Sicilians  has  had  the 
usual  influence  in  commanding  assistance.  M. 
Guizot,  who  inclined  to  Austria  while  the  Italian 
cause  seemed  doubtful,  has  now  discovered  that 
France  sympathizes  with  Italy,  and  sanctions  even 
organic  changes.  The  conversion  of  the  astute 
statesman  took  place  all  on  a  Sunday.  On  Satur- 
day, M.  de  Lamartine  made  an  eloquent  attack  on 
ministers  for  abandoning  the  traditional  policy  of 
France  in  Italy ;  but  M.  Guizot  was  coldly  impei^ 
torbaUe,  unshaken  as  to  his  faith  in  Austrian 
moderation  and  en%htenment,  and  firm  in  main- 
taining the  status  quo.  On  Monday,  instigated  by 
a  penetrating,  brilliant,  and  dangerously  statesman- 


like speech  from  his  great  rival,  Thiers,  M.  Guiaot 
suddenly  remembered  that  France  and  he  had  all 
along  sympathized  with  the  regeneration  of  Italy. 
M.  Guizot,  it  is  clear,  has  at  last  perceived,  what 
we  ventured  to  assert  months  ago,  that  France 
herself  adheres  to  the  Italian  alliance,  and  that  the 
official  government  cannot  safely  array  itself  on  the 
side  of  Austria. — Spectator,  5  Ftb, 

Emancipation  of  Italy. — ^There  have  been 
stirring  debates  and  most  eloquent  speeches  in  the 
French  chamber.  The  members  of  the  liberal 
party  seem  to  have  awakened  from  a  long  trance, 
during  vtYanAk  jealousy  to  England  absorbed  their 
thoughts  and  energy.  Of  a  sudden  this  spell  has 
been  dissolved.  The  Italians  are  strugglihg  for 
their  freedom,  and  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen, 
both  sympathizing  with  and.  eager  to  help  them, 
see  how  efficacious  their  help  would  be,  were  the 
countries  nnited.  What  is  the  obstacle  1  Simply 
M.  Guizot  having  quarrelled  with  England  about 
the  Spanish  marriages,  and  his  having  in  conse- 
quence formed  a  dose  alliance  with  Austria.  The 
question  now  is,  shall  Italy  be  sacrificed  to  this 
alliance  ?  Shall  France  disgrace  herself  by  aidmg 
Austria  to  enslave  the  Italians,  whilst  England 
takes  the  glorious  part  of  striving  in  their  behalf? 
'Such  is  the  question  that  M.  Thiers  asked  with 
consummate  eloquence  from  the  tribune  of  the 
chamber ;  such  the  question  mutually  put  by  {Mress 
and  public.  Mr.  Cobden  desires  the  mission  of 
peace-maker,  and  now  is  the  time  for  him  to  come 
forward.  He  has  no  need  of  appeasing  the  French 
by  disbanding  the  British  army  and  laying  up  the 
British  navy  in  ordinary.  He  has  but  to  propose 
a  frank  cooperation  to  save  Italy,  and  a  mutual 
sacrifice  of  French  and  Englidi  pretensions  in  Spain 
on  the  altar  of  Italian  liberty. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  rear  that  altar.  We  can- 
not conceive  a  more  difficult  political  problem,  than, 
given  the  pope  and  hb  supreme  power,  to  establish 
in  and  around  his  dominions  a  free  or  representa- 
tive government  ?  If  there  are  immense  objections 
to  the  pope  being  swayed  by  Austrian  or  by  French 
councils,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  papal  cabinet 
being  forced  open  by  a  constitutional  oppositien, 
which  has  acquired  a  majority  in  a  Roman  parlia- 
ment! M.  Guizot  says,  the  great  object  is  to 
reconcile  the  Catholic  religion  and  its  chief  with 
the  ideas  and  liberal  progress  of  the  age.  M. 
Thiera  adds,  that  this  can  only  be  done  by  secular- 
izing the  Roman  government.  One  says,  that  in 
the  difficulties  of  reform  the  priest  will  save  the 
sovereign ;  the  other,  that  the  sovereign  will  save 
the  priest.  We  must  own  that  we  ourselves, 
though  influenced  by  a  sincere  desire  to  be  neither 
extravagant  nor  extreme,  cannot  but  consider  the 
pope  as  a  huge  anomaly,  a  monster  fragment  of 
the  great  vrreck  of  the  middle  ages,  still  surviving 
for  no  purpose  except  as  a  shoal  and  an  obstruc- 
tion. And  with  all  our  respect  for  Pius  the  Ninth, 
we  do  not  see  how  either  the  priestly  part  of  power 
is  to  save  the  monarchical,  or  vice  versa.  Unless, 
indeed,  as  M.  Mariotti  suggests,  the  Ferretti  were 
to  form  a  dynasty  of  popes  and  proclaim  themsdves 
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the  ohie&  of  free  Italy,  sacerdotal  and  lay.  Here, 
however,  would  be  the  end  of  the  uaiyersal  pope- 
dom. 

The  SicUians,  howerer,  have  made  the  impor- 
tant step.  They  have  deposed  a  Tadllating  despot, 
driven  him  and  his  troops  nut  of  their  capital,  and 
rejected  his  oflers  of  state  councils  and  quasi-inde- 
pendence,  insisting  on  nothing  less  than  the  con- 
stitotion  given  by  Lord  William  Bentinck  in  1890. 
This  constitution  is  very  favorable  both  to  the  clergy 
and  the  noblesse,  and  would  rally  these  classes,  as 
well  as  the  rural  population,  in  its  favor,  ^ut 
unfortunately  its  house  of  commons  is  a  very  di- 
minutive assembly.  Sicily,  divided  into  twenty- 
three  districts,  would  elect  but  two  members  each 
district,  which,  with  six  for  Palermo  and  three  for 
the  other  great  towns,  woold  form  a  very  small 
body  for  the  national  repveeentatioQ.  Had  Feidi- 
uand  of  Sicily  any  wisdom,  he  ought  to  be  con- 
tented with  such  a  constitution;  nay,  ought  to 
have  grasped  at  it,  since  it  gave  him  an  upper 
chamber,  like  that  of  Westminster,  which  could 
be  made  a  firm  bulwark  of  the  throne.  The  king 
has,  however,  flung  them  away,  and  prefers  some- 
thing *'on  the  basis  of  the  French  Charter." 
What  this  something  is  he  does  not  appear  to  say ; 
but  the  Sicilians  will  probably  ask  him,  and  the 
Neapolitans  too.  The  latter  people  despise  their 
Doblesse,  ^nd  would  gladly  do  without  f  chamber 
of  peers.  Therefore  the  refusal  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  1812  is  no  unwelcome  act  to  them.  But 
to  the  Sicilian  nobles  it  will  prove  the  contrary  ; 
and  it  may  impel  them  to  unseat  Ferdinand  alto- 
gether, and  divide  the  island  of  Sicily  from  the 
mainland  of  Naples. 

But  then  comes  the  consideration  that  the  king 
has  married  an  Austrian  princess,  and  that  Austria 
will  desire  to  intervene.  The  pope  denies  the 
Austrians  passage.  But  the  Austrians  can  go  by 
sea.  It  is  not  for  the  pope  to  bar  their  passage 
by  this  route ;  it  is  for  France  and  Ekigland. 

Have  they  courage? — have  they  unity  for  this? 
That  is  the  question. — Exandner. 

ODB  TO  SICILY. — BY  WALTER  SAVAOB  LANDOR. 
I 

Few  mortal  hands  have  struck  the  heroic  string. 
Since  Milton's  lay  in  death  across  his  breast. 

But  shall  the  lyre  then  rest 
With  vilest  dust  upon  it  ?    This  of  late 
Hath  been  its  fate. 

2 
But  thou,  O  Sicily !  art  bom  again. 
Far  over  chariots  and  Olympic  steeds 
I  see  the  heads  and  the  stout  arms  of  men. 
And  will  record  (God  gives  me  power)  their  deeds. 

3 

Hail  to  thee  first,  Palermo  !  hail  to  thee 
Who  callest  with  loud  voice,  "Arise/  hefrtet 
Weak  is  the  hand  and  rusty  is  the  chain,*^ 
Thou  callest ;  nor  in  vain. 

4 

Not  only  from  the  mountains  rushes  forth 
The  knighthood  of  the  north, 


In  whom  my  soul  elate 

Owns  now  a  race  cognate, 
But  even  the  couch  of  Sloth,  'mid  painted  walls. 
Swells  up,  and  men  start  forth  from  it,  where  caUs 
The  voice  of  honor,  long,  too  long,  unheard. 

5 
Not  that  the  wretch  was  feared, 
Who  feared  the  meanest  as  he  feared  the  best. 
But  that  around  all  kings 

Forever  springs 
A  wasting  vapor  that  absorbs  the  fire 
Of  i£  that  would  rise  higher. 

6 

Even  free  nations  will  not  let  there  be 

More  nations  free. 
Witness  (O  shame !)  our  own, 
Of  late  yeais  viler  none.  . 

7 

To  gratify  a  brood. 
Swamp-fed  amid  the  Suabian  wood, 
The  sons  of  Lusitania  were  cajoled. 

And  bound  and  sold, 
And  sent  in  chains  where  we  unchain  the  slave 

We  die  with  thirst  to  save 

8 
Te  too,  Sicilians,  ye  too  gave  we  up 

To  drain  the  bitter  cup, 
Which  ye  dash  from  ye  in  the  despot's  fiice  .  . 
O  glorious  race ! 

e 

Which  Hiero,  Gelon,  Pindar  sat  among 
And  praised  for  weaker  deeds  in  deathless  songs ; 
One  is  yet  left  to  laud  ve.    Years  have  marred 
My  voice,  my  prelude  for  some  better  bard, 
When  such  shall  rise ;  and  such  your  deeds  create. 

10 
In  the  lone  woods,  and  late, 
Murmurs  swell  bud  and  louder,  til!  at  last 

So  strong  the  blast, 
That  the  whole  forest,  earth  and  sea  and  sky, 
To  the  loud  surge  reply. 

11 

Within  the  circle  of  six  hundred  years. 
Show  me  a  Bourbon  on  whose  brow  appears 
No  brand  of  traitor.    Change  the  tree. 
From  the  same  stock  forever  vrill  there  be 
The  same  foul  canker,  the  same  bitter  fruit. 
Strike,  Sicily,  uproot 
The  cursed  upas.    Never  trust 
That  race  again  :  down  with  it ;  dust  to  dust. 

£xa»uner, 

Wb  have  yet  to  leani  the  most  interesting  and 
important  of  the  consequences  of  the  Sicilian  rev- 
olution, namely,  its  efif^  on  the  adjacent  states 
of  Italy  and  on  the  decision  of  the  cabinet  of 
Vienna.  In  both  quarter9  that  effect  will  be  ex- 
tremely great,  and  we  fear  that  it  will  *end  to 
excite  the  passions  of  anarchy  in  one  dnrection,  as 
much  as  the  fiaars  of  absolutism  in  another.  At 
this  moment,  too,  the  loading  orators  of  the  French 
chamber  have  been  engaged  in  a  discussion  on  the 
delicate  and  complicated  aflbirs  of  Italy  in  a  man- 
ner which  demonstrates  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
disposition  of  M.  Quizot's  cabinet,  it  will  be  impoe- 
siUe  for  France  to  tolerate  any  aggreasion  of  Au»- 
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tria  on  the  tights  of  the  independent  states  of  Italy. 
The  papal  government  has  already  given  a  decisive 
refusal  to  the  Austrian  application  for  the  passage 
of  troops,  and  announced  its  intention  of  defending 
the  neutrality  and  independence  of  the  dominions  of 
Rome  by  all  the  weapons  it  can  command.  Can 
Austria,  then,  dare  to  run  the  risks  of  war  in  Italy, 
with  her  finances  exhausted,  her  alliances  shaken, 
and  the  certainty  that  France  would  sooner  or  later 
be  driven  to  espouse  the  popular  cause  T  Can  she, 
on  the  other  hand,  avow  to  Italy  and  to  Europe, 
that  in  -principle  she  is  already  vanquished,  that 
her  ascendency  over  that  peninsula  is  annihilated, 
that  the  interventions  of  1821  and  1831  are  now 
beyond  her  power,  and  that  the  defence  of  Lom- 
bardy  is  all  that  remains  of  the  Italian  policy  of 
Prince  Metternich  ?  Either  alternative  is  equally 
formidable — ^the  choice  between  them  more  formi- 
dable still ;  yet  that  option  is  the  only  power 
Prince  Metternich  still  enjoys ;  the  rest  is  beyond 
his  control. — Times. 

A  STATISTICAL  aocount  of  the  population  of  Italy, 
up  to  the  end  of  last  year,  gives  the  following 
results: — 


The  Two  Sicilies, 

8,566,900 

Piedmont  &  Sardinia,     . 

4,879,000 

Roman  States, 

2,877,000 

Tuscany  and  Lnoca, 

1,701,700 

Monaco,         .        .        .        . 

7,580 

Saint  Marino, 

7,950 

Modena,        .        .        .        . 

483,000 

Parma  &  Plaeeatia, 

477,000 

Venetian  Lombardy, 

4,759,000 

Italian  Tyrol, 

522,608 

Istria,             .        .        .        . 

485,000 

Total,     . 


24,567,238 


A  LETTER  from  Constantinople  of  the  17th  says : 
— "The  pope's  nuncio,  Mgr.  Ferrieri,  arrived 
yesterday  at  Constantinople,  on  the  Sardinian 
steamer  the  Tripoli.  A  very  brilliant  reception 
was  given  to  him.  After  the  usual  salutes  were 
exchanged  between  the  Sardinian  packet-boat  and 
the  foreign  vessels  of  war,  the  nuncio,  accompa- 
nied by  the  Catholic  Armenian  patriarch,  disem- 
barked at  Top-Khane  in  a  supeih  boat  with  five 
pairs  of  oars,  which  was  placed  at  his  disposal  by 
the  government.  He  was  then  conducted  with 
the  other  persons  of  the  misnon,  in  carriages 
belonging  to  the  court,  to  his  hotel  at  Pera.  The 
crowd  which  assembled  on  his  passage  cried, 
*  Long  live  Pius  DC !  Long  live  the  liberty  of 
Italy!'  The  nuncio  from  these  cries  might 
almost  have  believed  that  he  had  not  left  Rome. 
Immediately  after  reachiug  his  hotel  he  received 
the  congratulations  of  the  diplomatic  body,  and  of 
the  deputations  of  the  distent  religious  communi- 
ties, united  and  not  united.  The  porte  has  given 
him  the  hotel  he  oecupies,  and  will  pay  all  his 
expenses  whilst  he  remains  here,  which  vrill  be  for 
two  or  three  months.  Among  the  persons  who 
fiirm  part  of  the  nuncio*s  suite  are  Monsignor 
Vespesiani,  the  Canon  Capri  Gralanti,  Count  Fer- 


retti,  nephew  of  the  cardinal  and  cousin  of  die 
holy  father,  and  Count  Marchetti.*' 

FrcHn  tho^MCUtoc 
Historical  Parallels  :  Switzerland  and  Po- 
land.— ^There  are  some  historical  events  cited  as 
parallels,  which  are  very  angular  illustrations— 
having  one  point  in  common,  the  further  they  are 
traced  the  more  they  deviate.  The  afiairs  of 
Switzerland,  however,  do  seem  to  afibrd  a  paralld 
to  the  proceedings  which  terminated  in  the  partition 
of  Poland. 

Take  these  passages  in  the  Edinburgh  Review^ 
said  to  have  been  written  by  Sir  James  Maddntodi. 

*'  The  death  of  Augustus,  in  1733,  had  nearly 
occasioned  a  general  war  throughout  Europe.  *  * 
The  court  of  St.  Petersburg  then  set  up  the  fatal 
pretext  of  a  guaraniee  of  the  Polish  constitutioo, 
founded  on  the  transactions  of  1717.  A  guarantee 
of  the  territories  and  rights  of  one  independent  state 
against  others,  is  perfectly  compatible  with  justice ; 
but  a  guarantee  of  the  institutions  of  a  people  against 
themselves,  is  but  another  name  for  dependence  on 
the  foreign  power  which  enforces  it.  In  pursaanee 
of  this  pretended  guarantee,  the  eoontry  was  in- 
vaded by  60,000  RussiaDS,  who  ravaged  with  fiie 
and  sword  every  district  opposed  to  th&  progress." 

The  vnriter  then  remarks  on  the  Uberum  veto^ 
which  enabled  every  nuncio  to  stop  every  public 
measure  if  he  dissented  from  it ;  and  he  adds— 
**  Generally  speaking,  the  absolute  negative  en- 
joyed by  every  member  of  the  Polish  diet  seems 
to  have  arisen  from  the  principle  that  the  nuncios 
were  not  representative,  but  ministers;  that  the 
power  of  acting  was  limited  by  the  imperative  in- 
structions of  the  provinces ;  that  the  oonstitutkn 
was  rather  a  confederacy  than  a  commonwealth, 
and  the  diet  not  so  much  a  deliberative  assembly 
as  a  meeting  of  delegates,  whose  whole  duty  con- 
sisted in  declaring  the  determination  of  their  re- 
spective constituents." 

The  result  was,  that  war  between  the  majority 
and  minority  was  legitimate,  and  neither  party 
were  treated  as  rebels,  for  both  were  composed 
of  members  of  the  sovereign  class.  "  The  ordi- 
nary was  converted  into  a  confederate  diet,  and  is 
perhaps  the  most  singular  example  in  history  of  a 
legislative  assembly  assuming  the  form  of  a  party 
in  civil  war  in  order  to  escape  from  the  restraints 
of  an  inconvenient  law." 

The  French  government,  by  its  note  of  the  18th 
January,  1848,  has  formally  declared,  that  no  change 
shall  be  made  in  the  federal  pact  of  Switseriand 
without  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  twenty-two 
cantons.  Its  right  of  interference  is  founded  on 
its  having  been  a  guarantee  as  respects  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  republic. 

We  have,  then,  foreign  nations  interfering  in 
the  internal  organization  of  the  government  of 
Switzerland  under  the  pretence  of  asserting  guar- 
anteed rights ;  the  diet  of  Switseriand  assuming 
the  form  of  a  party  in  the  civil  virar ;  the  preeeni 
state  of  the  organization  of  Switzerland  reqnhcing 
change  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  an  eventy 
I  and  saoh  change  forbidden  by  foreign  powi 
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Is  the  lesult  to  be,  that  on  account  of  civil  di»- 
aensioos  which  may  occur  if  no  organic  change  is 
made  in  the  pact,  foreign  troops  may  ravage  with 
fire  and  aword  every  district  opposed  to  them; 
and  then  a  partition  of  Switzerland,  having  the 
protectorate  of  neighboring  governments  for  its 
several  portions ;  those  portions  finally  to  be  ab- 
sorbed in  the  territory  of  neighboring  states! 

Behold  the  fruit  of  a  guarantee  ! 


Prmn  the  TliDei. 
M.  Thiers. — ^The  speeches  delivered  by  M. 
Thiers  in  the  course  of  that  general  review  of  the 
politics  of  the  world  which  takes  place  before  the 
chamber  of  deputies  in  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
do  credit  to  his  talents  and  lus  sincerity.  Although 
he  evidently  participates  in  the  passions  which  are 
excited  at  this  time  to  an  extraordinary  degree 
against  the  French  ministers,  he  has  abstained  from 
the  more  dangerous  and  excessive  demonstrations 
of  the  radical  party,  and  confined  himself  within 
the  limits  of  a  policy  which  might  be  pursued  by 
a  government.  In  short,  whilst  others  have  been 
indulging  in  the  extravagance  of  declamation,  M. 
Thiers  has  sought  to  convince  the  French  chamber, 
and  the  rest  of  Europe,  that  his  views  are  still 
governed  by  the  principles  of  a  sutesman.  We, 
therefore,  give  him  the  credit  due  to  some  discretion, 
as  well  as  sincerity ;  but,  although  we  believe  that 
he  has  frankly  stated  his  opinions,  and  that  those 
opinions  have  no  immediate  connection  with  the 
wild  schemes  of  the  French  radicals,  we  hasten  to 
add  that  these  speeches  have  in  no  degree  increased 
our  confidence  in  his  political  character  or  our 
sympathy  with  the  cause  he  defends.  We  do  him 
no  injustice  in  saying  that  this  cause  is  the  cause 
of  the  French  revolution.  He  began  his  political 
career  as  the  ingenious,  eloquent,  and  unscrupulous 
defender  of  revolutionary  governments ;  he  is  now 
completing  that  part  of  his  labors  by  an  equally 
elaborate  and  fontastic  panegyric  of  the  man  by 
whom  all  the  despotic,  aggressive,  and  anti-social 
tendencies  of  the  revolution  were  raised  to  their 
highest  power.  In  public  life  he  has  professed  his 
adherence  to  the  same  creed,  especially  since  he 
exchanged  the  cause  of  the  government  for  that  of 
the  opposition.  His  policy  avowedly  is  to  promote, 
by  means  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  his  country, 
and  of  the  worid,  the  same  objects  which  have  been 
marked  out  at  different  times,  and  by  dififerent 
powers  throughout  the  course  of  the  greatest  con- 
vulsion in  modem  society.  It  cannot  be  repeated 
too  often  that  the  French  revolution,  or  rather  the 
revolution  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  produced  mainly 
by  the  dissemination  of  Frendi  principles,  is  not 
an  event  terminated,  concluded,  and  accomplished, 
but  that  it  is  still  and  continually  in  progress.  It 
is  still  fomenting  the  same  hatred  of  religious 
aristocratical  institutions  and  privileges ;  it  is  still 
subverting  the  principles  of  authority  to  which  men 
yielded  in  former  ages  a  loyal  or  unconscious 
obedience ;  and  though  it  cares  but  little  for  the 
evils  of  anarchy  or  the  benefits  of  genuine  liberty, 
DO  sacrifice  is  too  great  to  throw  ofif  and  extirpate 


the  natural  checks  to  democratic  license.  To  use 
M.  Thiers'  own  words — "  I  am,"  said  he  "  of 
the  party  of  the  revolution  in  Europe ;  I  wish  the 
revolution  to  be  carried  on  by  the  hands  of  its 
moderate  supporters.  I  shall  do  all  that  I  can  to 
keep  it  in  the  hands  of  that  moderate  party,  but  if 
it  should  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  party  not  moderate, 
I  shall  not  abandon  the  cause  of  the  revolution. 
I  shall  be  always  of  the  party  of  the  revolution." 
These  expressions  deserve  to  be  remembered — and 
especially  by  those  who  have  aflbcted  to  regard 
M.  Thiers  as  the  champion  of  an  alliance  with  this 
country.  This  country  must,  indeed,  be  strangely 
changed  before  it  would  select  an  avowed  French 
revolutionist  as  the  object  of  its  confidence  and 
respect.  M.  Thiers  proceeded  to  apply  these 
principles  to  the  Swiss  question.  In  his  opinion, 
the  revolution  and  the  counter-revolution  are  there 
at  war ;  and  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  man 
who  as  a  writer  could  palliate  the  bkick  crimes  of 
the  French  convention  should,  as  an  orator,  find  it 
a  very  easy  task  to  excuse  the  conduct  of  the  Swiss 
diet.  The  Swiss  have  certainly  not  exhibited  the 
fanatical  levity  or  the  sanguinary  violence  of  the 
Parisian  sections  of  1793,  but  they  have  shown 
enough  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  to  entitle  them 
to  M.  Thiers'  applause.  The  success  of  the  late 
campaign,  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
complete  subversion  of  the  legal  governments  in 
the  conservative  cantons,  have  not  been  followed  by 
the  species  of  pacification  we  ourselves  had  at  one 
moment  hoped  for.  The  promise  of  an  amnesty^ 
and  of  other  conciliatory  measures,  though  made 
to  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  is  still  so  distant  that 
four  of  the  principal  members  of  the  moderate 
party  in  Switzerland  have  resigned  their  commis- 
sions on  the  federal  stafif,  because  they  feel  them- 
selves compelled  to  withdraw  the  support  they  had 
hitherto  given  to  the  government.  In  spite  of  the 
indignation  caused  throughout  Europe  by  the  un- 
worthy proceedings  of  the  government  of  the 
Valais,  supported  by  federal  commissioners  and 
federal  troops,  at  the  Monastery  of  St.  Bernard, 
these  outrages  have  continued.  The  occupation 
took  place  on  the  15th  of  December ;  on  the  19th 
of  January  the  garrison,  still  remaining  there, 
ordered  the  monks  to  be  confined  to  their  cells, 
which  were  guarded  by  armed  sentries,  and  per- 
mission was  reluctantly  conceded  to  the  fiithers  to 
attend  divine  service  in  the  chapel.  On  the  Slst 
of  January  they  were  forcibly  driven  out  of  the 
monastery  by  the  soldiers,  and  compelled  to  march 
to  the  infirmary  at  Martigny ;  afterwards  even  that 
refuge  was  denied  them.  In  the  Canton  de  Vaud 
the  legislative  council  has  been  engaged  in  the 
discussion  of  a  law  for  the  complete  suppression 
of  all  religious  worship  not  in  connection  with  the 
established  church,  and  this  enactment  has  been 
carried  by  64  to  38  votes.  The  avowed  object  of 
the  measure  is  to  annihilate  the  Protestant  evan- 
gelical sects,  or,  as  they  are  improperiy  termed  in 
Switzerland,  the  Methodists.  These  unfortunate 
sects  will  now  be  persecuted  with  as  much  ardor 
as  the  Jesuits  have  been.     They  are  called  thn 
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Protestant  Jesuits;  and,  aooordinglj,  the  purest 
Protestant  democracy  in  Europe  puts  in  force 
against  them  a  law  scarcly  less  intolerant  than  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Already  there 
are  in  London  at  this  time  fugitives  from  the  Swiss 
cantons  who  are  not  monks  or  Jesuits,  but  Protes- 
tant pastors  and  Christians,  proscribed  and  banbhed 
for  having  sought  to  worship  Grod  in  their  own 
way.  M.  Thiers  is  right ;  these  are  indeed  tri- 
umphs of  liberty  which  may  well  remind  him  of 
the  favorite  passages  in  his  French  revolution. 
We  must,  however,  deny  the  converse  of  the 
proposition,  which  he  seeks  to  fix  on  his  opponents. 
It  is  not  true  that  all  who  are  not  partisans  of  his 
revolutionary  theory  are  therefore  counter-revolu- 
tionary— that  is,  the  partisans  of  repressive  meas- 
ures almost  equally  contrary  to  the  lights  and 
interests  of  mankind,  and  it  is  a  gross  misrepre- 
sentation to  thrust  his  antagonists  into  the  one 
extreme  because  they  recoil  from  the  other.  In 
the  name  of  this  country,  at  least,  and  in  the  name 
of  a  large  and  enlightened  party  in  France,  in 
C^ermany,  and  elsewhere,  we  may  assert  the 
influence  and  the  worth  of  principles  equally  opposed 
to  the  violence  of  the  Swiss  diet  or  the  French 
convention,  and  to  the  policy  which  is  professed  by 
the  cabinets  of  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg.  The 
best  friends  of  liberty  are  anti-revolutiomsts,  without 
being  counter-revolutionists ;  that  is,  they  reject  the 
pretended  benefits  which  are  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  justice  and  right,  whhout  being  the  more 
disposed  to  thwart  or  oppose  the  progress  of  rational 
reform.  In  that  middle  course  lies  the  only  safe  track 
for  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  management  of 
public  afi&irs,  and  he  would  prove  a  dangerous  guide 
who  should  allow  his  sympathies  or  lus  fears  to  urge 
or  to  repel  him  to  either  extreme.  In  spite,  there- 
fore, of  the  moderation  of  the  tone  of  these  speeches 
of  M.  Thiers,  there  is  that  in  the  stamp  and  pur- 
pose of  his  mind  which  identifies  him  and  his  party 
with  the  enemies  of  the  tranquillity  and  the  per- 
manent mterests  of  Europe. 

The  following  are  the  most  prominent  passages 
in  the  address  of  the  second  chamber  of  the  states 
of  Wurtemberg,  in  answer  to  the  speech  from  the 
throne  .— 

"  We  participate  in  the  convictions  of  your  maj- 
esty, that  the  present  state  of  the  periodicid  press  in 
Germany  does  not  answer  either  to  the  just  expeo- 
tetions  of  the  governments  or  to  the  wants  of  the 
people.  May  the  propositions  presented  by  your 
majesty  to  the  diet  bring  about  a  legal  establish- 
meot  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  in  ul  Germany, 
and  quickly  insure  to  the  people  the  facul^  of 
making  their  opinions  freely  known.  Will  your 
majestT  permit  us,  the  representatives  of  your 
^thful  subjects,  to  hope  for  a  greater  liberty  for 
the  press,  in  discussing  the  internal  afiairs  of  the 
oountry,  in  conformity  with  the  words  your  majesty 
has  addressed  to  us,  and  with  the  fundamental  law. 
Incessantly  occupied  in  developing  our  legislation, 
your  majesty  announces  to  us  that  at  the  next  diet 
ve  shall  have  several  judicial  reforms,  in  conso- 
nance with  the  wants  of  the  age.  Filled  with  joy 
and  gratitude  towards  your  majesty^  the  august 


protector  of  German  nationality,  we  hail  this  i 
ure  as  a  first  steptowards  a  common  legislation  for 
all  Germany.  We  shall  examine  with  the  ^^reater 
interest  the  other  bills  which  may  be  submitted  to 
us,  as  we  are  so  fully  convinced  that  our  epoch 
urgently  requires  reforms  in  the  administration  of 
justice.  Your  majesty  has  deigned  to  make  allu- 
sion to  a  neighboring  country,  with  which  we  have 
numerous  relations.  If  we  should  experience  any 
serious  alarms  for  the  public  order  and  tranquillity 
of  our  country,  your  majesty  will  find  in  the  whole 
body  of  your  people  that  good  spirit  which  never 
recoils  from  making  any  sacrifice  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  order  and  right  in  the  country.  Strong  in 
the  union  and  reciprocal  confidence  between  the 
sovereign  and  the  people,  we  shall  rally  round  the 
constitutional  throne  of  our  beloved  king,  and  meet 
with  calmness  the  coming  storms." 


The  Prussian  Universal  QaxetU  gives  the  k^ 
lowing  statistical  account  of  the  Jewish  population 
of  Europe.  England  and  Ireland,  13,000,  beinf 
only  the  2076th  part  of  the  whole  population 
Belgium,  1054,  the  S157th  of  the  popuhuion 
Sweden  and  Norway,  850,  the  5012th  part  of  the 
population  ;  Denmark,  6000,  the  356th  part  of  the 
population ;  France,  70,000,  the  487th  part  of  the 
population ;  the  Netherlands,  52,000,  the  61st  part 
of  the  population ;  in  Russia,  including  the  Asiatic 
portion,  the  Jews  form  the  56th  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation. Tl^e  states  of  Austria,  641,000,  being 
the  57th  part  of  the  population  ;  in  Italy,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Austrian  provinces,  40,000 ;  Ger- 
many, not  including  Austria  and  Prussia,  175,000 ; 
Prussia,  222,814,  being  about  a  74th  part  of  the 
population. 

From  the  Specutor. 
Progress  of  Cheap  Postage. — We  print  a 
table  showing  the  increase  in  the  number  of  charge- 
able letters  delivered  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
each  year  from  1830  to  1847  inclusive.  The  first 
jesx  in  this  table  was  the  last  of  the  old  system, 
and  in  that  year  the  number  of  chargeable  letters 
delivered  within  the  United  Kingdom,  exduding 
franks  and  letters  sent  abroad,  was  76  millions  ;  in 
the  last  year  of  the  series  the  number  was  322 
millions,  or  an  increase  of  325  per  cent.  A  con- 
tinued annual  increase  of  nearly  40  per  cent,  shows 
that  the  public  is  responding  to  the  concessions 
which  are  made  to  it,  and  is  steadily  advancing  in 
the  habit  of  correspondence  by  letter.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  taxation,  also,  the  new  system,  so  far  as  it 
has  been  carried,  is  eminently  successful.  The 
post-ofllce  used  to  produce  a  net  revenue  of  about 
a  million ;  the  first  eSEdcX  of  reduced  postage  was 
a  fall  in  the  revenue ;  but  that  also  has  steadily 
advanced.  In  the  published  revenue-accounts  tlM 
post-oflice  has  but  once  figured  under  the  head  of 
*'  decrease,"  for  the  trifling  sum  of  8,000/.  The 
tables  nsuslly  printed  in  the  newspapers  fail  to  show 
the  actual  revenue  accruing  to  any  department ; 
they  are  limited  to  Great  Britain,  excluding  Ireland ; 
also  they  only  show  the  money  paid  by  the  de- 
partment to  the  exchequer.  In  the  case  of  the 
post-office,  this  foa  operates  the  moie^brcibly  on  the 
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aspect  of  the  pnbliahed  aoooonts,  since  the  increase 
of  business  causes  a  larger  amount  of  balances  to 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  poet-masters,  and  thus  there 
is  a  continual  tendency  to  abate  the  apparent  in- 
crease in  the  account  of  the  money  that  reaches  the 
exchequer ;  a  tendency  which  w^  continue  while 
the  department  is  in  its  present  state  of  rapid  growth. 
Another  cause  of  apparent  abatement  in  the  rey- 
enue  is,  the  amount  of  increased  expense  thrown 
on  the  department  other  than  that  due  to  the  sim- 
ple cost  of  transmitting  correspondence.  For  ex- 
ample, to  take  only  one  item,  there  has  been  an 
immense  increase  in  the  number  of  newspapers 
transmitted  by  post,  and  the  expense  of  course 
fklls  on  the  department ;  but  the  increased  revenue 
derived  from  the  newspaper-stamp,  which  is  de- 
fended as  a  real  postage,  is  set  down  to  the  credit 
of  the  stamp-office.  In  spite  of  all  these  abate- 
ments, the  net  revenue  displayed  in  the  revenue- 
accounts  for  the  past  year  was  864,000/. 

The  mdral  taught  by  this  steady  increase  both  of 
letters  and  revenue  in  the  post-office  is,  that  in- 
creased facilities  for  the  public  bring  a  correspond- 
ing increase  both  of  business  and  profit  to  the  de- 
partment. But  this  fact  comes  out  still  more 
strongly  on  a  scrutiny  of  the  details.  The  last 
column  in  the  table  is  particularly  instructive ;  it 
shows  the  annual  increase  per  cent,  in  the  number 
of  letters,  as  compared  with  the  number  in  1839, 
for  each  of  the  eight  subsequent  years,  as  fol- 
lows— 

133  ...  36  ...  14  ...  18  ...  28  ...  39  ...  37  ...  30 

Let  the  reader  glance  at  these  figures  while  we 
recite  two  or  three  facts.  In  1841  the  whig  min- 
istry went  out  of  office ;  and  Mr.  Groulbum,  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  chancellor  of  the  exdiequer,  had  hard- 
ened his  heart  against  faith  in  post-<Mffice  improve- 
ments. His  predecessor  had  contemplated  a  plan  for 
adding  to  the  number  of  rural  posts ;  and  a  first  step 
in  that  direction  was  to  have  been  made,  at  a  cost 
of  7,000/.  or  8,000/.  Mr.  Goulbum  rejected  that 
plan,  as  **  expensive ;"  and  in  1843-3  little  was 
done  to  extend  post-office  conmiunication.  In  1843, 
however,  there  was  a  parliamentary  agitation ;  the 
post-office  again  began  to  extend  its  facilities ;  and 
the  annual  increase,  which  received  so  remarkable 
a  check  in  the  two  years  of  torpidity,  again  thawed 
into  active  motion.  Even  the  commercial  distress 
of  1847  had  no  such  effect  in  abating  the  annual 
increase  as  the  official  torpidity  of  1843-3.  And 
from  what  we  have  noted  above, it  maybe  inferred 
that,  in  spite  of  the  "  expense"  which  Mr.  Goul- 
bum so  much  feared,  the  increased  facility  has  been 
profitable  to  the  department. 

We  have  here  considered  only  the  facilities  af- 
forded by  direct  regulation — we  have  in  fact  limited 
our  view  to  the  results  obtained  from  the  partial 
and  gradual  adoption  of  Mr.  Rowland  Hill's  plans. 
We  are  well  aware  that  there  are  auxiliary  facil- 
ities to  be  afforded  from  measures  with  which  Mr. 
Hill  has  nothing  to  do,  and  especially  by  the  re- 
moval of  abuses  which  impede  the  efficiency  of  the 
establishment.     It  is  to  be  iiemembered  that  the 


post-ofike  difiiers  from  the  other  revenue  depart- 
ments in  being  not  only  a  tax-coUecting  office,  but 
also  a  trading  corporation  of  public  carriers ;  it  is 
therefore  bound  to  employ  efficient  servants.  In 
no  department,  however,  has  the  system  of  patron- 
age been  more  grossly  abused  by  the  appointment 
of  persons  among  the  subordinates  wholly  unfitted 
for  the  duties.  At  present  we  abstain  fit>m  enter- 
ing into  that  branch  of  the  subject ;  only  notmg 
the  fact  here,  as  causing  one  of  the  most  serious 
abatements  in  the  apparent  advance  of  the  post-office 
and  its  revenue. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
chargeable  letters  deUvered  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  each  year  from  1839  to  1847 : 


Tmt. 

NombtrorLtum. 

NvMber  of  LnUn.         Per  cent.  rtck. 

en    tba    nuA. 

for  1839. 

1839* 

76,000,000t 

1840 

169,000,000 

93,000,000 

133  per  ct. 

1841 

196,600,000 

37,500,000 

36      " 

1843 

807,000,000 

10,500,000 

14      " 

1843 

380,600,000 

13,500,000 

18      •' 

1844 

343,000,000 

31,500,000 

38      " 

1845 

371,500,000 

39,500,000 

39      *' 

1846 

399,500,000 

38,000,000 

37      " 

1847 

333,000,000 

33,500,000 

80      «* 

M.  Guizor's  want  of  moral  sense  has  been  be- 
trayed in  another  afiiur  ;  not  so  important  in  itself 
as  the  pacification  of  Switzerland,  but  momentous 
as  the  overt  sign  of  a  deplorable  official  corruption 
in  France.  A  practice  has  obtained  of  permitting 
private  persons  to  purchase  the  resignation  of  peo- 
ple in  office,  in  order  to  make  a  vacancy  for  the 
purchaser.  That  is  not  all :  the  purchaser  does 
not  always  pay  for  the  vacancy  to  which  he  is 
appointed,  but  sometimes  for  another  vacancy  which 
a  minister  wishes  to  fill  up  with  a  third  party.  In 
efl^,  therefore,  a  candidate  for  office  purchases 
his  place  with  an  indirect  bribe  to  the  minister. 
And  it  is  disclosed  that  M.  Guizot  has  been  a 
party  to  such  transactions;  a  M.  Petit,  whose 
case  was  brought  before  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
having  twice  effi^cted  such  an  operation.  M. 
Guizot's  defence  was  the  worst  part  of  the  afiSur. 
In  terms  he  oondemned  the  practice ;  but  he  ex- 
cused the  particular  bargains  on  the  score  of  long- 
continued  usage,  averred  that  there  had  been  no 
recent  instance,  and  promised  a  law  to  prevent  the 
abuse  in  future.  In  other  words,  M.  Guizot  is 
virtuous  when  found  out.  He  acts  on  the  maxim 
which  was  the  flaw  in  Bacon's  philosophy,  and 
probably  caused  his  downfall — that  &lsehood  is 
like  an  alloy,  which  makes  afibirs  work  better. 
As  a  man  of  letters,  he  wiU  write  in  a  high  his- 
toric vein ;  as  a  working  statesman,  he  accepts  a 
lower  standard. 

*  The  estimate  for  1839  is  founded  on  the  ascertained 
number  of  letters  for  one  week  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber ;  and,  •trictly  speaking,  it  is  for  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 5,  at  which  time  4d.  was  made  the  maximum  rate. 
The  estimate  for  each  subsequent  year  is  founded  on  the 
ascertained  number  of  letters  for  one  week  in  each  calen- 
dar month.  (Vide  return  to  the  house  of  commons,  Na 
686,  1847.) 

tThis  is  exclusive  of  about  6,500,000  of  fianks. 
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Bat  this  incident  does  not  stand  alone ;  it  be- 
longs to  the  same  class  with  the  affair  of  M.  Teste 
and  Genera]  Cubieres — another  indication  of  the 
wide-spread  corruption  that  undermines  French 
society.  Those  whom  France  has  for  enemies 
will  rejoice  at  it,  since  it  weakens  her:  her 
strength  is  sapped  by  domestic  treachery,  in  which 
the  highest  of  her  official  men  partake  :  she  can- 
not trust  her  own  citizens,  however  exalted  by 
talent  or  station. — Spectator,  29  Jan, 


A  QUESTION  of  some  interest,  respecting  the  cos- 
tody  of  an  infant,  was  decided  on  Monday,  in  the 
Bail  Court,  by  Mr.  Justice  Wightman.  The 
child,  Margaret  White,  aged  eight  years,  (her 
&ther*s  name  was  Thurston,)  was  brought  up 
under  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  She  was  ille- 
gitimate, and  the  application  was  made  on  behalf 
of  the  mother,  who  alleged  that  the  girl  had  been 
stolen  from  her.  The  infant  had  been  originally 
placed  by  the  father  and  mother  at  nurse  with  a 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browne,  with  whom  she  lived  seven 
years  ;  Mrs.  Browne  being  the  sister  of  the  child's 
father.  In  consequence,  however,  of  a  disagree- 
ment between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browne,  which  led  to 
their  separation,  little  Margaret  was  removed,  and 
placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bucking- 
ham ;  who,  it  was  alleged,  were  bringing  her  up 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  intended  to  rear 
her  for  the  stage.  (Mrs.  Buckingham  belongs  to 
the  Haymarket  Theatre. )  An  application  was  made 
by  Mr.  Browne  to  the  Buckinghams  to  give  up  the 
child  to  him,  on  the  ground  that  his  father  and  sis- 
ter believed  it  to  be  his,  and  were  disposed  on  that 
account  to  leave  it  some  money.  The  request  was 
refused  by  the  Buckinghams.  In  November  last, 
while  the  little  girl  was  pla3ring  in  Grolden  Square, 
she  was  taken  away  by  Mrs.  Browne,  and  con- 
reyed  to  Cambridge ;  hence  the  present  proceed- 
ings. An  attempt  was  made,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  judge,  to  arrange  the  matter  out  of  court ; 
but  the  parties  could  not  come  to  terms.  The 
case  then  proceeded.  Its  result  appeared  to  turn 
on  a  long  conversation  which  Mr.  Justice  Wight- 
man  held  on  the  bench  with  the  little  gbrl,  who 
displayed  remarkable  intelligenoe.  After  this  con- 
ference, the  judge  expressed  his  opinion  that  Mar- 
garet White  had  not  been  taken  away,  but  had 
accompanied  Mrs.  Browne  wiUingly.  Indeed,  it 
was  very  evident  firom  her  demeanor  in  court,  that 
she  entertained  a  strong  preference  for  the  Brownes 
over  the  Buckinghams.  It  also  appeared  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Browne  were  again  living  together.  It 
was  therefore  ordered  that  the  girl  should  remain 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browne,  the  mother  being  al- 
lowed access  at  all  reasonable  and  seasonable  times. 


A  Toulon  correspondent  of  the  Times  recounts 
some  interesting  faicts  respecting  Abd-el-Kader. 
"  I  have  seen  the  emir.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  that 
his  eyes  are  black ;  they  are  of  a  decided  gray, 
shaded  by  very  long  black  eyelashes.  He  speaks 
very  fluently ;  which  is  a  proof  of  high  distinction 
among  the  Arabs.     Whatever  may  be  the  reputar 


tion  of  Abd-el-Kader  as  a  soldier,  politician,  or 
Mahometan  priest,  it  is  much  greater  as  a  literary 
man.  He  is  said  to  be  as  learned  as  an  Arab  can 
be.  Two  leather  trunks,  containing  his  library, 
have  always  accompanied  him,  even  during  the 
last  months  that  preceded  his  submission;  they 
also  made  part  of  his  personal  baggage  on  board. 
But  every  one  is  ignorant  of  the  real  cause  of  his 
submission,  which  was  love.  He  is  another 
Antony.  After  having  endeavored  with  heroie 
courage  to  make  a  passage  through  the  Moorish 
camp,  he  succeeded,  with  a  considerable  number 
of  his  followers,  in  sufficiently  disengaging  himself 
to  be  able  to  gain  the  desert ;  but  at  the  moment 
he  was  about  to  profit  by  the  liberty  this  last  coop 
de  main  gave  him,  he  heard  the  firing. which  had 
reached  bis  deira.  Then,  like  the  lion  of  the 
desert  who  sees  his  lioness  entr^ped  and  his  cubs 
carried  away,  he  retraced  bis  steps  and  fell  upon 
the  Moors,  with  the  rest  of  his  ftithful  followers ; 
whilst  the  cries  of  his  wives,  whose  tents  the  ene- 
my had  commenced  pillaging,  exalted  his  courage. 
Twice  the  emir  was  rolled  to  the  ground  with  his 
horse  wounded  under  him ;  twice  surrounded  and 
seized,  he  released  himself  by  his  extraordinary 
agility,  and  gained  a  victory  by  hard  fighting  in 
the  midst  of  a  victorious  retreat."  •  •  •  "  At 
last,  abandoning  his  deira,  which  enclosed  all  his 
afifections,  to  our  generosity,  he  departed,  in  order 
'to  regain  the  south.  After  two  nights'  march, 
though  certain  of  saving  himself,  his  heart  softened 
at  the  idea  of  his  isolation,  and,  preferring  captivity 
with  his  friends,  he  returned  to  treat  with  us." 
•  •  <(  xhe  emir  is  still  confined  in  his  sad  prison. . 
He  reads  the  Koran  to  his  faithful  followers. 
During  the  prayers,  they  open  the  windows  and 
make  a  large  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  His 
mother  cries,  his  wives  sob,  and  he  is  almost 
broken-hearted.  It  is  said,  the  only  thing  which 
consoles  him  is  that  the  unfaithfulness  of  Ids  enemy 
aggravates  his  misfortune.'* 

We  find  the  following  in  the  Vhion  Monardk- 
ique : — 

"We  have  before  us  a  letter  from  Toulon 
finom  which  we  mpst  extract  a  few  passages  as 
likely  to  be  interesting  to  our  readers.  It  speaks 
of  Abd-el-Kader  in  manner  to  make  us  believe  that 
he  is  decidedly  a  very  superior  man.  He  bears 
his  nusfortunes  with  unalterable  dignity  and  mUd- 
ness.  Deceived  by  war,  he  consoles  himself  with 
faith.  One  expression  of  his  paints  him  to  the 
life.  The  other  day,  he  said  to  an  officer,  '  the 
other  world  is  as  to  this  like  the  East  to  the  West. 
We  cannot  approach  the  one  without  turning  away 
from  the  other.' " 

INSCRIPTION   FOR  THE  PRaP09ED  PYRAMID  TO  COM- 
MEMORATE THE  CAPTURE  OF   ABD-EIrKAOER. 

Regione  auondam  Punici  Ftanco-Gallis  occupati, 

Puniea  fiaes  ab  iiadem  sue  more  servata, 

Abd-el-Kader, 

qui  seso  ultro  invietus  dederat, 

amiciB,  exercitibus,  re^no,  libertate, 

privatus  est  il  L.  Phibpporege. — W.  S.  L. 
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It  baling  been  feiiDd  neoeMary  to  suspend  the 
steam-packet  senrice  between  Hxnt  and  New 
York  for  a  time,  notice  has  bf>en  receiTod  from  the 
director-general  of  the  Frencn  post^oflicey  that  no 
letters  will  be  transmitted  by  that  channel  until 
further  notice. 

Thc  return  of  her  majesty's  ship  Cormorant 
from  the  Oregon  Territory  has  made  known  the  fact 
that  there  are  immense  quantities  of  excellent  coal 
on  Vancouver's  Island,  lying  near  the  surface. 
The  Cormorant  supplied  herself  with  fuel  at  the 
rate  of  is.  a  ton ;  the  prioe  at  Valparaiso  being 
I/.  6s.     The  coal  was  worked  by  the  natives. 

The  celebrated  French  artillery-officer,  Lieuten- 
ant-general Paixhans,  has,  at  his  own  request, 
been  placed  upon  the  reserved  list.  Having 
alwajrs  been  of  opinion  that  aged  officers  should 
retire  to  make  room  for  those  more  it  for  active 
service,  and  having  expressed  this  sentiment  in  the 
committee  which  prepared  the  law  on  the  general 
staff  of  the  army,  he  has  remgned  his  situation  as 
member  of  the  committee  of  artillery. 

The  Prussian  papers  give  a  most  awful  descrip- 
tion of  the  want  and  distress  in  some  parts  of 
Silesia :  according  to  them,  it  is  much  greater  than 
even  in  the  worst  parts  of  Ireland.  A  society, 
under  the  auspices  of  Count  Brandenburg,  had 
been  formed  at  Berlin  for  the  relief  of  these 
unhappy  districts. 

The  maritime  city  of  Augusta,  in  Sicily,  has 
been  wrecked  by  earthquake.  A  first  shock  of 
great  violence  drove  the  people  from  their  houses ; 
the  fatal  second  shock  then  worked  such  destruc- 
tion that  only  twenty-seven  houses  remained  stand- 
ing. Where  the  mole  lately  stood  the  sea  now 
gives  no  bottom  at  fifty  fi&thoms.  Fifty-nine  citi- 
zens had  been  drawn  out  of  the  ruins,  wounded, 
but  alive ;  thirty-five  dead  bodies  had  been  recov- 
ered. 

A  RECENT  attempt  at  boring  for  water  in  Venice 
has  proved  a  total  failuro,  and  has  been  completely 
abandoned,  with  a  net  loss  to  the  French  company 
of  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  francs.  The 
project  of  M.  Grimaud  de  Caux  to  furnish  the  city 
with  pure  river  water  by  an  aqueduct  has  again 
risen  into  favor,  and  will  probably  be  adopted  by 
the  local  authorities. 

A  LETTER  from  Baumes-les-Dames,  on  the  Doubs, 
states  that  the  country  round  that  place  is  infested 
with  wolves.  A  few  days  ago,  as  two  children, 
one  ten  years  of  age,  and  the  other  eight,  were  on 
their  way  home  from  a  farm-house,  they  met  a 
wolf;  and  on  their  attempt  to  fiy,  the  younger 
child  fell,  and  was  immediately  carried  off  by  the 
wolf  into  a  neighboring  forest.  A  diligent  search 
was  made,  but  no  trace  of  the  child  could  be 
found. — OalignanVs  Messenger, 

A  COLONIAL  community  of  seventy-five  persons, 
of  all  professions,  who  will  live  as  brothers  and 
wear  uniform  clothing,  have  left  Havre  for  a  dis- 
trict to  be  named  Icarienne,  on  the  Red  River  in 
Texas,  of  nearly  a  million  acres. 


Another  expedition,  to  proceed  by  Behring's 
strait  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  is  to  be 
immediately  fitted  out,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Sir  James  Clark  Ross.  It  is  to  consist 
of  two  ships,  of  470  and  420  tons  respectively, 
which  are  entirely  new,  and  are  to  be  appropriately 
named  the  "Endeavor"  and  the '*  Resolution," 
after  Cook's  ships.  They  are  to  be  fitted  at 
Blackwall  by  the  1st  of  April,  and  will  be  com- 
missioned in  a  few  days.  They  will  follow  up 
Sir  John  Franklin's  track  to  Baffin's  bay. 

The  agricultural  report  for  January  is  very  sat- 
isfactory as  regards  the  winter  corn.  Indian  corn- 
meal  has  come  into  favor  with  the  graders ;  and 
large  quantities  have  been  taken  for  feeding  pur^ 
poses.  There  is  an  immense  quantity  of  hay  still 
on  hand,  and  cattle  of  all  kinds  fare  remarkably 
well.  The  eariy  lambing  season  has  been  very 
favorable,  particularly  in  Sussex,  Hampshire,  and 
Dorsetshire. 

The  mayor  of  Boston  in  Lincolnshire  has 
declared  his  determination  to  preside  at  no  public 
dinner  where  drinking  customs  are  permitted. 

A  GUINEA-PIG,  on  which  Mr.  Brande  had  exper- 
imentalized in  a  recent  lecture  on  chloroform,  has 
since  died.  It  did  not  rally  after  the  second 
administration  of  the  vapor. 

The  first  of  the  eight  great  iron  tubes  required 
for  carrying  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  railway 
over  the  Menai  strait  was  tested  on  Saturday,  at 
Chester,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Stephenson  the 
projector,  and  a  large  number  of  engineers.  All 
support  being  removed,  the  tube  had  a  clear  span 
of  400  feet,  each  end  resting  on  a  stone  pier. 
The  experiment  was  then  made  by  running  loco- 
motives and  heavily-laden  ballast-wagons  through ; 
one  train  of  88  wagons  filled  with  iron,  weighing 
upwards  of  300  tons.  The  deflection  of  the  tube 
was  not  more  than  a  few  inches. 


The  Cab-stand  Nuisance. — In  a  letter  to  the 
Builder^  Mr.  F.  H.  Waller,  an  ingenious  surgeon 
with  a  turn  for  practical  invention,  suggests  what 
would  be  a  very  great  improvement  in  the  regula- 
tion of  our  streets — ^the  removal  of  cab  and  coach 
stands.  He  proposes  that  the  cab  stands,  like  the 
mews,  be  situated  out  of  the  public  thoroughfare  ; 
and  that  they  be  covered  sheds,  so  that  the  vehicles 
should  stand  in  readiness  for  immediate  use,  yet 
with  driver  and  horse  protected  firom  the  weather. 

"  These  buildings  might  be  so  constructed  as  to 
insure  thorough  drainage,  complete  preservation  of 
the  product,  and  perfect  ventilation,  as  well  as  to 
afiford  every  comfort  to  man  and  horse,  and  save 
much  disease  and  suflferiuff  to  both.  To  render 
them  easy  of  being  found,  the  same  plan  might  be 
adopted  as  the  admirable  one  now  in  operation  for 
securing  this  advantage  to  the  post-offices.  The 
vehicles  might  be  arranged  numerically,  and  all 
squabblingfor  precedence,  now  so  annoying,  be 
avoided.  The  entrance  of  each  stand  might  be  suf- 
ficiently conspicuous,  and  bell-handles,  labened 
'  coach,' '  cab,'  &c.  Thus,  a  person  requiring  ei- 
ther of  these  vehicles,  would  look  fiir  the  lamp-poet 
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indicating  the  sitaation  of  the  stand ;  he  would  sig- 
nify his  want  by  pulling  the  bell ;  and  would  find 
himself  accommodated  as  rapidly  and  far  more  pleas- 
antly than  at  present.  To  ladies  this  system  would 
be  a  great  boon  :  it  is  now  no  uncommon  spectacle 
to  see  a  female  applicant  for  a  cab  or  coach  infested, 
and  even  insulted,  by  the  several  candidates— all 
alike  anxious  to  secure  the/ore.*' 

The  improvement  would  be  considerable  in  every 
way.  Constant  exposure  to  the  weather  produces 
frightful  diseases  in  the  drivers,  fosters  vicious 
habits  of  intemperance,  makes  them  regardless  of 
personal  neatness,  and  altogether  tends  to  keep  the 
class  degraded.  KiUing  the  horses,  it  makes  the 
owners  use  worse  animals.  And  turning  the  open 
streets  into  stable-yards,  without  the  conveniences 
thereof,  it  violates  every  rule  of  decorum  and  san- 
atory law.  It  is  curious  how  we  modems  consent 
to  keep  up  old  barbarisms  of  an  odious  kind.  We 
boast  of  our  conveniences,  but  submit  to  the  filthi- 
est nuisances  for  want  of  a  little  energy  of  wfll. 
Streets  are  made  for  transit,  not  for  stabling ;  pri- 
vate carriages  and  omnibuses  must  '*  move  on ;" 
any  noUeman  whose  servants  should  use  the  streets 
as  a  coachhouse  and  stable-yard  would  have  to 
answer  for  the  offbnce  in  a  police  court :  but  a 
special  license  is  accorded  to  the  lowest  class  of 
vehicles  to  block  up  the  streets  with  a  squalid 
stabling. 

The  immense  improvement  that  would  ensue  in 
the  good  order  both  of  carriage  and  driver,  if  it 
were  made  possible  by  the  aid  of  shelter,  need 
scarcely  be  pointed  out :  hackney  cabs  would  soon 
get  to  rival  private  broughams  in  their  comfort  and 
appearance. — Spectator, 


Htdkatjlic  Telegraph. — We  lately  ipspected 
a  new  species  of  telegraph,  produced  firom  the  ac- 
tion of  water,  patented  by  Mr.  Jowett,  which  ap- 
pears to  us  very  simple  and  ingenious,  and  is 
likely  to  excite  some  attention,  both  from  its  own 
merits  and  firom  the  interest  which  is'taken  in  this 
means  of  communication  at  present.  The  idea  of 
osing  water  as  a  medium  by  which  to  commnni- 
oate  firom  place  to  place  arose  from  its  well-known 
incompressibility,  and  we  find  Mr.  Jowett  quoting, 
in  his  prospectus,  firom  Dr.  Lardner,  the  following 
passage,  which  conveys  the  leading  feature  of  his 
invention  :— 

*'  A  pressure  excited  on  the  liquid  at  one  end  of 
the  tube  will  be  communicated  to  any  surface  in 
contact  with  the  liquid  at  the  other  end,  whether 
the  tube  between  the  two  extremities  be  straight, 
curved,  or  angular,  or  whether  it  pass  upwards, 
downwards,  or  in  an  oblioue  or  horizontal  direction. 
It  may  be  carried  through  the  walls  of  a  building, 
through  the  course  of  a  nver,  under,  over,  or  around 
any  obstruction  or  impediment,  or,  in  fact,  according 
to  any  course  or  direction  whatsoever.  If  a  tube, 
filled  with  water,  extended  from  London  to  York, 
a  pressure  excited  on  the  liquid  at  the  extremity  in 
London  would  be  instantaneously  transmitted  to  the 
extremity  at  York."  There  is,  perhaps,  a  limit  to 
this  doctrine,  where  curves  and  undulations  are  to 
be  overcome,  and  also  from  the  cohesive  power  of 
the  particles  of  water  to  that  with  which  they  are 


in  contact.  The  model  now  exhibiting  oonsists  of 
a  small  tube  with  a  piston  and  indicator  at  each 
end.  An  upright  plate  contains  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  the  first  letter  being  at  the  top  of  the  plate 
at  one  station,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  plate  at  the 
other.  Thus,  if  a  telegraph  of  this  description  were 
laid  down  from  London  to  York,  the  indicator,  if 
pointing  to  the  letter  A,  would  be  at  the  top  of  the 

}>late  at  the  former  place,  and  at  the  bottom  at  the 
atter.  As  the  one  piston  descends,  the  other,  from 
the  pressure  of  the  water,  ascends  in  exact  propor- 
tion, each  indicator  pointing  to  the  same  letter.  In 
the  mode],  as  we  have  stated,  the  plates  containing 
the  letters  are  placed  upright ;  but  it  will  be  easily 
seen  that  a  horizontal  dial  can  also  be  need,  by 
means  of  a  rack  upon  the  piston  and  toothed  pinion 
to  guide  the  indicating  hand.  Thb  dial  may  con- 
tain two  or  more  circles,  into  which  contracted  sen- 
tences on  any  number  of  subjects  can  be  inserted, 
the  indicator  being  shortened  so  as  to  meet  each 
circle.  If  it  were  wanted  to  communicate  any  in- 
telligence upon  railways,  as  an  example  suppose 
the  contracted  sentences  relating  to  this  subject 
were  in  the  inner  circle,  the  first  intimation  would 
be  to  shorten  the  indicator,  so  that  its  point  would 
exactly  touch  the  words  which  are  to  be  communi- 
cated. If  a  line  of  pipes  were  laid  down  firom  any 
given  distance,  each  intermediate  station  would  be 
communicated  with  by  means  of  branch  pipes.  To 
each  piston  a  bell  is  attached,  and  the  first  motion 
would  sound  this,  putting  every  one  on  the  ^  vtve. 
If  the  communication  were  intended  for  the  first 
station,  the  bell  would  strike  one,  and  so  on  for  the 
others.  Without  passing  any  strong  opinion  as  to 
the  merits  of  this  invention,  we  must  say  that  its 
extreme  simplicity  struck  us  as  an  advantage  of 
great  importance.  The  difllculties  which  may  at 
first  sight  strike  the  observer,  such  as  getting  over 
heights  above  the  level  of  the  stations,  are  what 
upon  consideration  it  will  be  seen  can  be  got  over 
by  local  appliances.  Perhaps  the  most  serious 
would  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  pipes  will  require 
to  be  placed  underground  so  far  as  to  keep  them 
firom  atmospheric  iimuence,  for  in  the  event  of  any 
breakage  taldng  place,  it  would  be  difficult  indeed 
to  tell  the  precise  locality  of  the  accident.  In  the 
case  of  wires  as  used  at  present,  any  damage  they 
may  sustain  is  eaidly  found  out,  and  can  be  as  easily 
remedied ;  but  in  the  case  of  underground  pipes 
filled  with  water,  unless,  indeed,  this  agent  be  in 
sufficient  body  to  fbree  itself  to  the  surface,  we  do 
not  see  how  an  aoeident  can  oocar  without  causing 
much  labor  and  cost.  The  inventor  claims  for  his 
plan  over  the  present  electric  telegraph  greater 
economy  in  construction  to  the  extent  of  two  thirds, 
no  expense  whatever  after  the  first  outlay,  and  the 
impowibility  of  any  phrsioal  impediment  mterfering 
with  its  working.  The  plan,  whether  generally 
adopted  or  not,  is  certainly  well  worthy  of  attention, 
and  no  one  can  examine  the  model  vrithout  being 
struck  with  the  principle  which  it  so  beautifully  il- 
lustrates.— Post, 


The  Turkish  ambassador  gave  a  grand  soir^ 
at  which  were  present  the  principal  members  of  the 
diplomatic  corps,  and  amongst  them  Sir  S.  Canning 
and  Count  d'Appony.  His  exceUency  was  par- 
ticularly attentive  to  his  guests,  and  above  all  to 
the  female  portion  of  the  company,  to  whom  he 
paid  a  number  of  Eastern  compliments,  in  excellent 
French. — Spect, 
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Gbtbral  Florss. — ^ThiB  Spuiiah  officer,  whose 
name  became  so  notorious  from  the  contemplated 
expedition  to  the  Equador,  has  airived  in  London 
from  Cuba. 

The  Republic  op  Ijibsria. — ^The  existence  of 
an  independent  republic  of  fret  blacks  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa,  comprising  a  population  of  80,000 
souls,  including  natives  who  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  colony,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
phenomena  of  modem  times.  The  aboTO  estiniate 
of  population  is  given  by  Qow,  Roberts  in  his 
inaagoral  address,  Jan.  3,  1848,  and  is  no  doubt 
essentially  correct.  In  this  growing  colony,  which 
now  extends  300  mOes  along  the  coast,  the  English 
language  is  that  which  will  ultimately  prevail,  and 
is  already  spoken  to  a  great  extent.  The  free 
colored  men  of  the  United  States,  and  even  their 
white  Abolition  brethren,  after  abusing  the  colony 
without  mercy  for  many  years,  are  beginning  to 
look  upon  it  with  a  considerable  degree  of  fitvor, 
and  will  probably  become  in  doe  time  its  fast 
friends.  Why  should  they  not?  They  profess  to 
be  the  friends  of  the  colored  man — and  the  worid 
does  not  afford  another  example  so  honorable  to 
his  character  and  so  cheering  to  his  hopes.  They 
profess  to  abhor  the  ^ve  trade,  and  this  much 
abused  colony  has  done  more  to  repress  that  trade, 
than  the  combined  navies  of  England,  France  and 
the  United  States.  They  profess  (some  of  them) 
to  love  the  religion  of  the  Grospel,  and  this  colony 
is  doing  more  to  spread  that  religion  in  its  purity 
over  the  benighted  regions  of  Africa,  than  all  other 
human  instrumentalities  put  together.  Having 
become  independent,  it  wOl  for  the  present  be  less 
an  object  of  jealousy  to  foreign  powers.  Being 
less  dependent  upon  the  Colonization  Society  than 
formerly,  it  will  be  less  an  object  of  jealousy  to 
the  enemies  of  that  society  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  practical  wisdom  of  the  colonization  enterprise, 
and  the  far-reaching  sagacity  and  benevolence  of 
its  founders,  now  begin  to  stand  out  in  bold  relief: 
and  as  that  infant  republic  shall  expand  its  frame, 
and  extend  its  influence  over  the  whole  African 
continent,  becoming  alike  the  asylnm  and  the  giory 
of  the  free  colored  man,  even  Garrison,  or  hte 
descendants,  if  any  such  there  be,  will  be  con- 
strained to  confess  that  hostility'  to  African  colo- 
nization, is  hostility  to  the  colored  race^ — Journal 
of  Commerce, 

Port  Natal  por  thr  Cultivation  op  Cot- 
ton.— ^At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  held  at 
Manchester  on  Thursday  last,  Mr.  Blaine  was 
introduced  by  the  presklent.  This  gentleman, 
who  has  resided  in  the  colony  for  four  or  five 
3rears,  and  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  make  him- 
self acquainted  with  its  capabilities,  &c.,  produced 
a  variety  of  specimens  of  cotton  grown  there,  some 
of  them  indigenous,  and  some  cultivated  from  seed 
hrougbt  from  America,  China,  the  Maoritius,  and 
other  parts.  All  these  specimens  were  approved 
by  the  very  competent  judges  to  whom  they  were 
submitted,  and  some  of  them  were  pronounced  to 
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be  exceedingly  fine  and  of  the  nighest  character. 
BIr.  Blaine  read  a  statement  he  had  drawn  up  as 
to  te  genera]  nature  and  features  of  the  colony, 
the  habit»  and  disposition  of  the  native  population, 
which  amounts  to  100,000  persons,  the  capability 
of  the  harbor,  the  anchorage,  &c.  All  these, 
according  to  his  statement,  were  highly  fkvorable 
for  the  cultivation  and  export  of  cotton.  The 
chairman  tovirards  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings 
said,  that  in  all  probability  Mr.  Blaine  would  put 
himself  in  cogimnnioadon  with  Lord  Grey  as  to 
the  desideratum  of  immigration  to  the  colony,  and 
begged,  on  the  part  of  the  directors,  to  thank  him 
for  his  very  interesting  communications.^  IHmei. 

Gratitation  op  the  Electric  Fluid. — ^Mr. 
Lake,  of  the  Royal  Laboratory,  Portsmouth,  has 
communicated  to  the  Lancet  the  results  of  a  sin- 
gular experiment,  which  appears  to  show  that  the 
electric  agent  is  really  fluid ;  and  that  when  col- 
lected 80  as  not  to  exert  its  powers  of  attraction 
and  repulsion,  it  obeys  the  laws  of  gravitation  like 
carbonic  acid  and  other  gases.  The  electric  fluid 
was  received  in  a  Leyden  jar  insulated  on  a  glass 
plate.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  jar  was  a  crack 
in  the  sid^,  of  a  stay-like  form,  and  from  around 
this  the  metallic  coating  vraa  removed.  On  charg- 
ing the  jar,  it  was  observed  that  the  electric  fluid 
soon  began  to  flow  out  in  a  stream  from  the  lower 
opening ;  and,  on  continuing  the  working  of  the 
machine,  it  flowed  over  the  lip  of  (he  jar,  descend- 
ing in  a  faint  luminous  conical  stream,  (visible  only 
in  the  dark,)  until  it  reached  the  level  of  the  out- 
side coating,  over  which  it  became  gradually  dif- 
fused, forming,  as  it  were,  a  frill,  or  collar.  When 
the  jar  was  a  little  inclined  on  one  side,  there  was 
a  perceptible  diflference  in  the  time  of  its  escape 
over  the  higher  and  lower  part  of  the  lip,  from  the 
latter  of  which  it  began  to  flow  first.  On  diaoon- 
tinning  the  working  of  the  machine,  the  fluid  firel 
eeased  to  flow  at  the  Mp  of  the  jaf,  and  then  at  the 
lower  aperture.  On  renewing  the  operation,  it  first 
reappeared  at  the  lower  aperture,  and  afterwards 
at  the  mouth.  This  very  ingenious  experiment 
appears  to  establish  the  fact,  that  the  electric  fluid 
is  material,  and  is  influenced,  mider  certain  dr- 
eumstanoes,  by  the  laws  of  gravitation.  Mr.  Lake 
pioposea  ^  it  the  name  of  pyrogen ;  but  tias  m 
inconvenient,  because  it  is  already  applied  to  cer- 
tain dtemicMil  products. — Mescal  Gazette, 

A  rotal  ordonnance,  dated  the  96th  Feb., con- 
tinues the  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  potatoes 
up  to  the  31st  of  July  next. 

A  letter  from  Rome  of  the  18th  says: — 
"Grcneral  Gabrielli,  formerly  an  officer  in  the 
French  army,  has  just  been  named  by  the  pope 
miuister  of  war.  This  nomination  of  a  laic  to  a 
ministry  has  produced  an  excdlenl  efieot.'  It  iv 
the  best  commentary  on  the  fnotu  froprio  nhtiag 
to  the  organiiation  of  the  council  of  ministeri. ' 

Mexico.— There  are  some  important  poinl»  vt 
the  following  letter  with  which  we  h^ve  been  £^ 
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irored  from  Mezieo.  That  the  Amerietns  aio  wil- 
Mng  to  000^  the  whole  ooootrj  wa  e»n  weU  beliere ; 
but  are  thej  piepaxed  to  paj  the  poeoMiry  cost,  or 
Yote  the  e^abliihiiieat  of  the  large  alanding  arm j 
that  would  be  peeomary  ibr  the  porpoee!  The 
project  of  Paredee,  if  he  reaUj  entertains  it,  of 
eieeting  Mezieo  into  a  monarehj,  and  ofiering  the 
throne  to  some  European  piinee,  would  aeem  to 
afibrd  a  reasonable  ehanee  of  yet  presenring  the 
eountrj,  or  at  least  a  fragment  of  it,  and  of  cheek- 
ing the  further  progiees  of  republican  rapadty  :— 

Mexico,  Dec.  13,  1847. 
The  state  of  aflairs  in  this  country  is  not  likely  to 
offer  any  festure  of  interest  for  some  time  to  come, 
and  may  be  newed  as  going  through  that  ordeal 
which  interrenes  between  the  iuTssion  of  a  country 
and  its  permanent  oocooation  b^  the  conqueror.  In- 
dependent, repuUiean  Mexico  is  Tirtually  no  more ; 
she  may  struggle  on  for  awhile ;  she  may  defer, 
but  she  cannot  avoid,  her  foto,  which  is,  to  fiul  under 
another  ruler.  Were  oTCitures  for  a  peaee  to  be 
now  made  on  the  part  of  the  Mexicans,  it  is  a  very 
doubtful  question  whether  the  Americans  would  not 
prove  as  fostidious  and  penrerse  as  the  Mexicans 
were  when  prefious  negotiations  were  going  on. 
The  Americans  now  occupy  a  very  diroent  posi- 
tion to  what  they  did  when  they  offered  terms. 
They  have  been  very  considerably  reinforced ;  and, 
although  some  opposition  may  be  odbred  to  the  war 
policjr  at  Washington,  that  pdioy,  it  is  confidently 
anticipated,  wiU  &d  a  majontjr  in  Congress.  They 
have  at  present,  therefore,  neither  to  fear  the  ene- 
my in  their  front  nor  oensore  at  home.  Thd  Mexi- 
cans, beginning  to  understand  this,  are  disposed  to 
sue  for  peace,  and  it  is  belicTed  a  eommimion  will 
shortly  be  named  for  this  purpose  at  Queretaro, 
with  foil  powers  to  neffotiato  a  treaty,  but  time 
akMie  can  tell  what  result  will  attend  tlus  proceed- 
ing. It  is  tolerably  evident  now  thai  the  Ameri- 
cans will  only  admit  of  such  a  boundary  line  as  will 
admit  of  very  easy  access  to  these  parts,  shouki  any 
future  differences  arise  between  the  two  states,  and 
to  the  cesskm  of  the  whole  of  Upper  and  Lower  Cal- 
ifornia. As  regards  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  their 
piesent  position  under  the  AmeriBan  domimoo  is 
quito  eimahle  as  oompared  with  their  pievioos  exis- 
tonee,  and  the  fruiu  of  a  wdl-mrdered  and  stable 
goferameni  are  beginning  to  become  manifest  in 
die  revival  of  commerce  and  restoratbn  of  conft- 
The  cofomeroial  community  and  people 
property  cannot  but  view  with  fearful 
antioipatkNia  a  return  to  the  deplorable  stato  in 
whidi  diey  lived  under  Mexican  gorvemment,  and 
are  by  no  means  anxums  to  lose  tfisir  invaders.  I 
took  occanon  by  the  last  mail  to  allude  to  a  scheme 
entertawed  hf  raredes  ef  establishing  a  monarchy, 
and,  if  his  notions  are  practicable,  this  country  may 
have  a  diance  fit  is  the  only  one)  of  averting  for  a 
time  its  impending  doom,  supposing  a  peace  were 
for  die  present  to  m  concluded  with  the  Americans. 
From  what  I  could  jj^ather,  he  proposes  thai  some 
junior  European  pnnoe  be  offined  the  erown.  and 
that  the  right  of  soccessMMi  should  be  vrith  his  heirs 
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foot,  that  a  constitutkm  embiaemg  the 
three 'estates  should  be  determined  upon;  that  die 
lal^nde  of  eleotoral  right  shouki  be  restrksted  to 
such  a  body  as,  from  ueir  property  and  interests, 
wodd  ensure  a  legttimato  representatkm ;  and  thai 
endi  an  army  only  as  would  be  absolutely  necee- 
sMj  for  the  publie  service,  or  which  the  government 


wouki  aflford  to  keep  meormpt,  shonld  be  maintaaed . 
If  we  may  judge  from  the  past,  we  may  safely  eon- 
elude  that  the  republican  prindple  has  totally  foiled 
in  this  country,  and,  indeed,  in  every  country  of  the 
New  Work!  peopled  by  the  Manritanian  race.  Wa 
cannot  help,  therefore,  leaning  towards  a  moaarehi- 
cal  form  of  ^eminent  as  one  bett^  fitted  for  these 
people.  It  IS  remarkable,  in  support  of  this  view, 
thai  the  Brazils  is  the  only  South  American  stale 
which  has,  as  an  independent  oountnr,  ever  attained 
any  degree  of  prosperity,  and  it  is  likewise  the  only 
monarehjT.  Mr,  Percy  Doyle,  her  majesty's  miB- 
isler  plenipotentiary,  lias  arrived  in  this  dty,  much 
to  the  gratificatk>n  of  all  who  knew  him  when  he 
was  previoudy  here.  He  is  well  fitted  to  vrateh 
over  our  interesu  during  these  turbulent  times.— 
BriUmnia, 


Hanoino  Judoss. — Bullerwas  said  dways  to 
hang  for  sheep-steaUng,  avowing  as  a  reason  that 
he-had  severd  sheep  stolen  mm  his  own  fkidc. 
Heath,  acting  mora  on  principle,  used  to  hang  in 
all  capitd  cases,  because  he  knew  of  no  good  seb- 
ondaiy  punidimenu.  Said  he,  **  If  you  imprison 
at  home,  the  crimind  is  soon  thrown  upon  yo« 
agdn,  hardmed  in  guilt.  If  yon  transport,  yon 
corrupt  infont  sodeties,  and  sow  the  seeds  of  atro- 
dous  crimee  over  the  bdHtable  globe.  There  is  no 
regeneratinff  of  felons  in  this  life,  and  for  their  own 
sake,  as  wdl  as  for  the  sake  of  society,  I  think  it 
is  bettor  to  hang."  When  sitting  in  the  crown 
court  at  Gloucester,  he  asked  a  lying  vritness  foosi 
what  part  of  the  country  he  came,  and  bdny  an- 
swered, '*  From  Bitton,  my  lord,*'  he  exdaimed, 
**  Tou  do  seem  to  be  of  the  Bitton  breed,  but  I 
thought  I  had  hanged  the  whole  of  that  parish  long 
ago."— Irf»^  Camfhdr^  Chauellon, 

A  MOBLC  AMD  RZmfBO  CoMPLIMENT. — ^'  I  shsll 

never,"  sajrs  Ledyard  the  traveller,  in  writing  to 
Bfr.  JeflerMm,  the  American  statesman,  fh>m  E^rpt* 
**  think  my  letter  an  indiflbrent  one,  when  it  eon- 
tains  the  dedaratkin  of  my  gratitude  and  my  affec- 
tion for  yoQ ;  and  this,  notwithstandingyou  thonght 
hard  of  me  fbr  being  empfoyed  by  an  Einglish  asso- 
ciation, which  hurt  me  mudi  while  I  vras  si  Paris. 
Tou  knew  your  own  heart ;  and  if  m?  suspickms 
are  groundfees,  fbivive  them,  since  they  proceed 
from  die  jealoosy  I  have,  not  to  lose  the  regard  you 
have  in  tunes  past  been  pleased  to  honor  me  vnth. 
Yon  are  not  obliged  toesteem  me,  but  I  am  obliged 
to  esteem  yon,  or  to  take  leave  of  n^  senses,  and 
confront  the  opinions  of  die  greateet  and  best  char- 
acters I  know.  Iflesnnot,  therefore,  address  my- 
self to  yon  as  a  man  yon  regard,  I  must  doit  as  one 
that  regards  yon  for  your  own  sake,  and  fbrthesake 
of  my  country,  which  has  set  me  the  example."— 
Ltfe  of  Lnfyard  the  ThnOer. 


YoLTAiRs's  Craraotbb  OP  Ckomwill.- 
wdl  is  deecribed  as  a  man  who  was  an  impostor  all 
his  lifo.  I  can  scarcdy  bdieve  it.  I  conceive  thai 
he  vras  at  first  an  enthusiast,  and  that  he  aflerwaids 
made  his  fanaticism  instrumentd  to  his  grsatneas. 
An  ardent  novice  at  twenty  often  beoomes  an  ae- 
eeaapiished  rogue  at  forty.  In  the  great  game  of 
human  lifo,  men  begin  with  being  dupes,  and  end 
in  beeoming  knaves.  A  statesman  engages  as  his 
ahnoner  a  monk,  entady  made  up  of  thte  details 
of  his  oonvent— devout,  credulous,  aiidniraid,  per> 
feetly  new  to  the  world ;  he  aeauiies  infbrmaaon, 
poKah,  fiMeee,  and  supplants  his  master.— PAil9» 
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BHTH  SmilAIftD." 


▲BT  UI.,  OBAP.  Tin. 


to  b6  OTsraoiM 


Pnup  Etbrabd  wm  not  a 
br  anj  dieoniitaiioet  in  whieh  be  might  be  plioed ; 
bw  wiU,  Tiffoious  and  dieeiplined,  xoee  to  tbe  en- 
ooanter  with  a  stienffth  wbieh  filled  not  to  ineieaee 
in  piopoTton  to  the  diflkoltiee  which  oppoeed  him. 
Tet,  on  the  preeent  occasion,  bis  letf-poMetiion 
weUkiigh  foraook  him,  hie  eye  sank,  nis  voice 
tremMed,  and,  for  the  fiist  mooent,  strange  as  it 
mar  ^»pear,  Edith,  in  the  Tery  despeiation  U  her 
enforced  composnie— Edith,  the  weak  and  onstable 
woman,  was  apparently  the  calmer  of  the  two. 

*'  There  is  some  mistake,  I  think,*'  said  she, 
gently,  in  answer  to  his  scaroelT  articiriato  salntatioo, 
and,  but  that  her  band  dosed  tightly  on  the  back 
of  the  chair  by  which  she  stood,  ami  bar  lips  qniveied 
a  litUe,  there  was  no  ontward  sign  or  agitation. 
«<  Yon  inqnired  ibr  Miss  Foide." 

'« I  can  scarcely  hope  to  be  forghren  for  an  btra- 
sion  whidi  mnst  seem  so  unwarrantable,*'  replied  be, 
horriedly,**bnt  my  visit  nMf  to  Bliss  Fofde.  Can  1 
seeherf" 

**  She  is  not  at  home." 

**  And  TOO  expect  her—" 

«•  Not  for  a  fortntght,  at  least." 

Qnietly,  thongh  with  a  certain  breithlessness, 
few  every-day  senteneea  exchanged; 


who  wonld  have  dreamt  that  soch  a  past  lay  hidden 
vnder  ench  a  piesentt  But  it  is  ever  so ;  the  lava 
desbrovs,  the  earthquake  enffolphs,  and  theo  the 
mnnd  doses,  and  the  bumble  village  arises,  and 
ttie  very  existence  of  the  proud  city  beoaath  it  Is 
foKgottoa. 

Everard  hesitated  for  an  instant,  and  then  walked 
np  to  Edith  with  a  mixture  of  rdnctanoe  and  deter- 
mination,  bis  manner  visiUy  ebanp^ing,  as  if  under 
the  influence  of  irrepressible  feeling.  ''Than 
Edith,"  said  he—**  Bfiss  Kinnaird,  I  must  needs 
apeak  to  yon  myself.  God  strengthen  us  both, 
beseech  yon  to  summon  all  your  oounye.'' 
of  tenderness  in  us 


jsveraru  commuea  to  speas,  ana  Bouunj^ 
le  exceeding  and  cautious  gentleness  of  his 
nr  betrayed  that  be  bad  perceived  her  enotioB. 
widiad  to  see  Miss  Forde,"  said  he, «' beeanse 


At  the  first  note  of  tenderness  in  his  vnioe  all 
Edith's  assumed  sdf^ommand  j^ve  way,  and  she 
sank  upon  a  chair,  vainly  labonng  to  conceal  her 
Everard  continued  to  speak,  and  nothinj^ 
but  the  exceed]'  "  *  "^  " 

manner  betia' 

"I 
I  thought  she  would  oommunieato  what  I  have  to 
tell  bettor  than  I  eould  do  it  myadfl    Iknowl 
distress  you  ffreatly ;  God  knows  vrhat  it 
to  do  so.    I  do  not  brin)f  yon  good  news." 

He  was  evidently  trymg  to  pM|iare  her  fef 
tocrible  intolligence— tbe  most  pamlul  task  which 
ever  faUs  to  human  love,  and  yet  one  whioh 
Dut  the  truest  love  should  executo.  Atfirstshehad 
■caroely  grasped  his  meaning,  but  now  it  suddenly 
flashed  upon  her. 

««Tell  me  at  once,"  cried  she,  starting  up,  and 
for  the  first  time  lifting  her  eyes  to  bis  foee. 
^Fnnkl"  she  could  say  no  mote. 

**H!6iB  slive,  and  there  is  hope,"  said  Eferud, 
quiekly. 

Edith  neither  screamed  nor  fomted,  hot  she 
tiembled  fiom  head  to  foot,  and  her  whito  shivering 
lips  tried  in  vain  to  shape  the  words  with  which  she 
panted  to  question  him.  He  understood  her  perfectly, 
and,  without  inflicting  upon  her  all  that  weD-meant 
torture  of  petty  ddays  and  unless  restofativee  so 
eommonly  employed  m  cases  of  sudden  aflBction,  so 
needlesdy  oppressive  to  tlie  snflbrer,  be  proceeded  to 
do  the  best  thing  he  could,  nanMly,  to  tell  the  tmtfl, 
calmly,  quickly,  and  sympntbhBBgfy 


'HehasmetwiAanaeddent,"  said  he;  <«do 
not  feney  that  I  am  keening  anythhig  firomyou ;  I 
am  going  to  tell  yon  ttM  exact  troth.  There  is 
hope  that  be  may  reeovo^with  his  youth  and 
strength  there  must  be  considerable  hope;  but  I 
must  not  eonced  ftom  yon  that  he  is  in  danser.  It 
was  a  fell;  he  went  too  near  the  edge  of  a  diflT  and 
part  of  the  earth  save  way.  I  came  myself,  both 
because  be  wished  it,  and  because  I  was  sure  yon 
vrouU  desire  to  eome  to  him  directly,  and  I  thought 
there  might  be  some  difl&eolty ;  I  thought,  too,  it 
would  be  a  satisfcrtion  to  you  to  be  quito  sure  tea 
yon  were  hearinff  the  exact  truth." 

'* Thank  you,^'  said  Edith,  in  a  choking  voice; 
*«  I  may  eome  directly!'* 

*«  As  soon  as  you  fed  equd  to  it,"  he  replied. 
**  A  carriage  is  waiting." 

'<  Thank  you,"  repeatod  Edith.  She  was  half 
stunned ;  it  was  a  strange,  unred,  drsamy  sensatioa ; 
she  could  fed  no  conviction  of  the  truth  of  wfasa 
she  had  been  told,  still  less  could  she  persuade 
herMlf  that  Everard  was  hi  the  room  with  her,  and 
that  she  had  lesmed  it  turn  his  hpe.  She  put  her 
hand  to  her  feeehead,  and  hioked  up  with  a  dehriens 
iwdinafiop  to  laugh,  and  tdl  him  that  it  was  afi 
aonssnse,  and  she  was  not  decdved. 

Efeiard  rang  the  beU  for  some  water,  and,  holdhtf 
the  ^ass  for  iSdith  to  drink,  he  very  elearly  and 
deliberatdy  repeated  his  mtdligence  to  the  servant, 
addhig  an  oraer  tet  she  wmUd  pack  up  her  mie* 
trsss'  things  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  gel  ready 
to  aeeompany  her,  as  it  wodd  be  necessary  nr 
tern  to  set  off  dmost  unmediatdy.  He  watched 
Edith's  feoe  while  he  spoke,  but  there  was  the  same 
nnnatard,  hwredulous  expresdon  in  it,  and  a  odd 
fear  came  into  bis  heart,  and  made  it  pause  in  its 
beatinff  as  though  a  strong  grasp  had  dosed  upon 
it.  Tien  be  took  both  hi  hands  in  his,  and  spoke 
with  te  utmost  tenderness.  ''  My  dearost  Edith, 
be  comforted ;  trust  in  God.  Exert  yourself  flnr 
Frank's  sake  he  is  longing  to  see  yon— yon  i 
be  his  nurse  and  companion,  but  yon ' 


yon  know  yon  wHl 
not  be  attbwed  to  be  with  him  if  your  own  strength 
ftjls.  I  have  known  worse  cases  than  this  rseover; 
and  if  Ml,  Edith,"— be  was  aftaid  to  encourage 
hope,  for  te  eurgeon's  opinion  had  been  verr 
deepoodmg— ^'  will  you  not  try  to  submit  to  God^ 
win  and  to  take  comfort  I  win  yon  not  try  to  snp|NH[f 
yoursdfl  I  know  how  hard  it  is,  dmost  inmoasible 
m  te  first  moment^-bnt,  for  Frank's  sake.'' 

Tbesoethhigwordsbadtbdrefect.  Thestrange, 
wiM  expression  passed  away,  and  she  bowed  her 
flm  upon  bis  hands,  and  wept  Ite  a  child.  When 
she  looked  up  there  were  tears  on  his  cheeks  also. 
She  rose  hastily.  '*Now  I  am  quito  weU,"  she 
**  and  quito  ready.    Do  not  let  us 


It— pray  let  us  go  direetly." 
He  Jndged  wiMly  that  it  would  be  emd  to  delafai 
her,  and  went  out  to  expedito  arrangements  for 
When  be  retamed  be  found  her 


arm  to 

withdraw  it, 

te  ban 

togetlMr.  At  te  door  she  paused,  shuddering  and 
sobbing— he  looked  anxiondy  at  her.  '^Tbelasl 
toffethsr,"  ssid  she  in  a  broken  voice. 


Efeiard  was  too  deeply  moved  to  i 
atoly,  but  in  a  fow  momenta  be  add,  gently,  '*  Do 
noltbinkofit.  I  am  sure  he  has  long  forgotten  it. 
HesBokeofyonwithtef    ~ 

««Whsnr^eriodEdithi 
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*' The  laai  tiin«  be  luuned  joa,*' vatonied  Evenid, 
with  a  little  beeitatum— '*  yeateidey,  I  think." 

'*  Notsinoe— "  (ebeoouldaotray  *<  faisaoeident." 
Why  is  a  word  so  much  haider  than  a  thought  f) 
**  Not  when  yon  left  him?*' 

'<  No,'*  replied  Everard,  <<  he  did  not  speak  of 
yoa  then.'' 

Edith  felt  the  import  of  the  sentence,  and,  buiyioff 
her  (ace  in  her  hands,  suflfered  herself  to  be  assisted 
into  the  carriage.  Immediately  afterwards,  however, 
she  pat  out  her  head,  unable  to  abstain  from  asking 
the  question,  though  she  was  almost  eertain  of  the 
answer,  and  said  in  a  low,  desponding  tone  of  voice, 
«*  Will  he  not  know  me?" 

"  He  may,  very  likely ;  indeed,  I  trust  that  he 
will.  But,  you  know,  temporary  insensibility  is 
the  common  result  of  an  accident  of  this  sort,  even 
when  it  is  not  Tery  serious,  and  I  came  away  as 
soon  as  I  learned  that  there  was  ne  immediate  dan- 
ger," 

<<  How  iar?"  inquired  Edith. 

"  Twenty  miles  only." 

And  not  another  word  passed  between  them. 
Silently  Everard  placed  the  maid  in  the  carriage 
beside  her  mistress,  directed  the  coachman  to  drive 
quickly,  and,  springing  on  a  horse,  which  was  in 
waiting  for  him,  soon  outstripped  bis  fellow-traveller. 
Edich  kept  her  face  ooverM,  and  unckised  not  her 
lips  daring  the  whole  ioumey.  Who  shall  tell 
what  passed  within  her  during  that  silence  ?  First, 
there  was  tumult,  and  wild,  unnatural  thoughts 
etruggling  with  hurried  prayers  and  trying  to  drive 
them  out  of  her  heart ;  and  despair,  and  unbelief, 
now  in  €rod*s  mercy,  now  in  the  reality  of  her  afflic- 
tion ;  demon-whispers  that  seemed  prompting  her  to 
niter  derisive  words  which  it  would  have  been  mad- 
ness to  ^>eak.  And  then  the  prayers  conquered, 
and  there  was  a  strange  sort  of  peace,  like  the  hush 
in  a  chamber  of  death,  and  her  sfurit  prostrated 
itself  as  if  communing  with  the  presence  of  an 

ragel,  and  said  almost  vritbout  an  effi>rt,  **  Hero  am 
;  do  with  me  as  thou  wflt!"  and  then  came  a 
quick  burst  of  bitter  tears,  and  a  throng  of  sadden 
BMnBoriee  that  hnriied  past  her  like  phantoms  in  a 
jUeam,  bright  and  smiling  as  they  approaehed,  but 
withenng  into  pale  corpses  as  riie  gazed  upon  them. 
And  paler,  sadder,  than  all,  wringing,  as  it  were, 
tea^  of  blood  from  her  heart,  oame  self-reproach « 
|he  only  nnbearable  pang  in  the  dreary  catalogue 
of  human  woes — the  formenter,  which,  like  Eastern 
despots,  not  only  impales  its  Tiettm,  but  refuses  him 
the  CQp  of  water  which  might  assuage  or  shorten 
Ws  anguish — the  one  agony  that  knows  no  consola- 
tion. Coonsels  negleotod,  unwary  w«^  resented, 
fitde  fiiulta  unkindly  judged,  motives  unftdriy  attrib- 
uted ;  small  injustices  and  forgotten  wrongs,  done 
m  the  wantonness  of  prosperous  afiection  or  the 
beedlessness  of  irritation,  all  started  to  life,  and 
proclaimed  that  now  they  must  needs  Htc  forever, 
«nce  she  oould  neither  recall  them  nor  atone  for 
tiiem.  Oh,  how  sternly  does  the  absence  or  sufier- 
ing  of  the  beloved  teaeh  lore  to  remember  its  sins ! 
Oh,  how  for  more  deeply  and  irremediably  does  an 
vnldndoess  or  an  oflfonoe  wound  the  heart  of  him 
who  has  inflicted,  than  of  him  who  bas'suffinred  it ! 
And  then,  through  all  this  pain  and  fear,  and 
sihame  and  sorrow,  the  words  and  the  tone  of 
Everar^  thrilled  suddenly  upon  her  roemoij  like  an 
eebo  of  for  mnsio  heard  through  the  howhngs  of  a 
^epnpesiy  or  the  momentary  ^loun  of  one  pale  star 
when  darkness  coven  the  skies.  But  she  put  away 
the  thought,  and  weU-nigh  hated  herself  that  she 
had  harbored  it  for  a  nomaot    "  li  was  oi^  com- 


passion," said  she  in  her  heart,  **  the  pity  of  a  cold 
but  not  unkind  indifference."  And  she  betook  her- 
self once  more  to  prayer. 

The  carriage  stopped.  Everard  was  at  the  door 
to  receive  her,  and  spoke  before  she  had  time  to 
qaestion  him.  '*  He  has  been  sensible ;  he  has 
undergone  the  necessary  operations ;  he  is  asleep." 

'*  A  good  si^n?"  asked  she,  breathlessly. 

*'  Yes — so  for  good,"  rejoined  he,  with  unspeak- 
able dread  of  encouraging  too  far  her  sanguine 
nature.  He  took  her  hand,  and  gently  led  her  up- 
stairs to  a -dressing-room  adjoining  the  sick  nuurs 
chamber ;  there  were  refreshments  on  the  table,  and 
of  these,  though  little  enough  inclined,  she  partook ; 
for  the  quiet  authority  of  his  manner  made  her  a 
very  child  in  his  hands.  Then  they  sat  down,  side 
by  side,  close  to  the  open  door,  to  wait  for  the 
waking  of  the  sleeper. 

No  sound  bat  the  ticking  of  the  clock  on  the 
mantelpiece,  and  the  low  note  of  its  chimes  as  it 
told  ever  and  anon  that  another  quarter  of  an  boor 
of  life  had  passed  away.  It  seemed  the  audible 
footstep  of  coming  Death,  and  Edith  clasped  her 
hands  upon  her  ears  that  she  might  not  listen  to  it. 
No  sight  but  the  table  visible  through  the  doorway, 
with  tne  phials  and  the  strips  of  torn  Jinen  upon  it, 
here  and  there  spotted  with  blood,  and  the  motion- 
less curtain  of  the  bed,  and  the  composed  but  'grave 
foce  of  the  surgeon,  who  sat  beside  it.  Edith  kept 
her  straining  eyes  fixed  upon  that  face  till  its  quiet 
seemed  stony  and  spectral  to  her,  and  she  could 
look  no  longer,  but  turned  away  with  an  inexplicable 
terror.  The  still  folds  of  the  bed-curtains  seemed 
to  her  to  be  endued  with  an  unreal  motion ;  she  saw 
them  tremble  as  with  the  breath  of  the  sleeper ;  she 
imaged  to  herself  the  ghastly  form  which  they 
concealed,  with  every  possible  feature  of  distress 
and  horror ;  she  expected  to  see  them  suddenly  put 
aside ;  she  felt  as  though  she  could  not  endure  to 
look  upon  the  spectacle  which  must  then  be  revealed 
— as  though  the  slightest  movement  of  the  drapery 
would  shaae  her  reason  firom  its  balance. 

The  chime  again !  She  has  watched  three  honis. 
Was  it  fancy,  now,  or  viras  there  indeed  a  movement 
in  that  fearfol  room  ?  Yes,  the  surgeon  rose,  and, 
softly  approaching  the  bed,  put  his  head  cautiously 
within  the  curtains.  There  was  a  low  murmnriog 
sound:  the  sleeper  must  have  awakened.  Edith 
was  springing  to  the  bedside,  but  Everard's  firm 
but  gentle  grasp  detained  her ;  and  he  whispered, 
scarcely  abpve  his  breath,  "  Remember,  he  does 
not  know  you  are  come  ;  be  patient  a  moment ;  be 
must  not  lie  startled."  And  then  he  supported  her 
trembling  form,  tenderly  as  a  child  takes  a  wounded 
bird  to  its  boeom,  and  their  eyes  met,  and  shrank 
not  from  each  other's  gaze ;  and,  without  a  word, 
each  knew  that  the  k>ve  of  the  other's  heart  was 
stronger  and  purer  even  than  it  had  been  when  the> 
parted  four  years  before. 

Five  mimites  only ! — but  the  matter  of  a  tifodme 
was  compressed  into  their  brief  silence.  The  sur- 
geon leaves  the  bedside  ;  Everard  beckons  to  him ; 
he  comes  into  the  outer  room,  carefully  dosmg  the 
door  behind  him ;  Edith  looks  not  into  his  face,  for 
she  dares  not,  but  she  looks  into  Everard's,  and 
there  is  a  smile  on  his  lips ;  and,  dizzy  and  weeping, 
she  gathers  her  failing  senses  to  comprehend  tM 
blessed  words,  "There  is  every  hope.  I  expect 
that  he  will  recover," — strives  to  fold  her  hands 
and  bend  her  knees  in  thankfolness,  and  knows  no 
more,  for  the  revulsion  has  boen  too  great,  and  she 
hnflunted. 

When  she  opened  hei  eyes  firom  tiiaft  happy 
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«wo6n,  she  w»8  lying  on  a  aofi^  with  Everard 
liBeeling  beside  her,  her  hand  in  his.  And  the  first 
words  he  whispered  were— what?  An  assuranoe 
of  forgiTenesst  No.  An  entreaty  for  it.  Oh! 
with  what  humble  and  self^ondemning  words  did 
Edith  answer  him!  How  tearfully  did  she  pour 
forth  her  confession  and  her  penitenee!  How 
earnestly  did  she  justify  him — how  sorrowfully 
reproach  herself!  Not  that  she  had  ceased  to  love 
him,  as  he  indeed  had  thought,  but  that  she  had 
ceased  to  be  worthy  of  his  love.  With  the  elo- 
quence of  few  words  and  many  tears,  blending  the 
shame  of  true  repentance  with  the  happiness  of  per- 
fect reoonciliation-^-finding  no  ease  save  in  avowing 
and  dwelliog  upon  the  wrongs  which  yet  she  cannot 
contemplate  without  the  keenest  pain— striving,  as 
it  wore,  so  to  outgo  him  in  condemnation  of  them 
as  to  leave  room  for  nothing  but  oa^on  in  his  heart. 
It  is  forgiveness  which  makes  the  sense  of  a  &nlt 
everlasting,  the  memory  of  it  indelible. 

And  had  Everard  no  self-aocnsation  on  his  part! 
Much,  truly,  and  he  was  not  slack  to  utter  it.  He 
had  been  harsh,  impatient,  unjust ;  he  had  learned 
by  bitter  self-inflicted  diciplioe  the  need  (so  he  said) 
of  that  charity  of  temper,  the  deficiency  of  which 
was  onco  rather  a  boast  than  a  shame  to  him.  He 
had  learned  that  the  love  of  good  is  better  than  the 
hatred  of  evil ;  that  unconscious  self-worship  lies  at 
the  root  of  misanthropy ;  that  bitterness  against  the 
sine  of  another  generally  accompanies  blindness  to 
our  own.  He  did  not  think  that  he  deserved  the 
exquisite  happiness  of  the  present  any  better  than 
Edith, 

And  so  the  Grardener  found  his  Lily  again,  rooted 
in  the  bank  whereon  he  had  unthinkingly  flung  it ; 
and  the  cankered  blossom  was  severed  by  the  fall, 
and  the  rich  array  of  spotless  buds  had  expanded  in 
(he  spring  sunshine,  pleading  to  him  with  a  thousand 
silent  voices,  and  bidding  him  forsake  his  unlovelv 
domain,  and  make  a  new  garden  for  them  to  dwell 
in.  And  the  plant  of  Love,  beinff  cherished  and 
tended,  bore  its  natural  fruit,  which  is  the  beauty 
of  life  in  this  world,  and  the  promise  and  foretaste 
of  it  for  the  next. 

It  is  said  that  if  a  silken  thread  be  tied  aronnd  a 
perfectly  moulded  bell  at  the  moment  of  sounding, 
the  bell  will  burst  asunder,  and  shiver  into  a  thou- 
sand pieces.  So  is  it  when  a  heart  of  perfect  and 
delicate  harmony  in  itself  seeks  to  manifest  its  life 
among  other  hearts ;  the  slightest  revulsion  is 
enough  to  destroy  the  expression  forever. 

Let  08  draw  aside,  and  keep  silence,  and  watch 
quietly  in  the  distance ;  we  dare  not  meak  of  this 
joy.  Let  us  be  very  silent,  and  listen  needfully  to 
the  inner  chime  of  our  own  hearts,  if  it  have  power 
to  make  itself  heard ;  happy  indeed  are  we  if  it  con- 
vey to  OS  an  echo  caught  from  the  great  choms  of 
Love. 

CHAPTKR  THE  LAST. 

Coming  home  is  either  the  happiest  or  the  most 
sorrowful  thing  in  life,  and  the  one  ingredient  on 
the  presence  or  deficiency  of  which  its  character 
depends,  is  Love.  If  there  be  only  Love  in  a  home, 
let  its  other  qualities  be  what  you  please,  let  it  be 
full  of  faults,  abundant  in  discomforts,  pinched  hj 
poverty,  and  darkened  by  sorrow,  still  there  is 
happiness  in  coming  back  to  it — still  there  is  no 
happiness,  worthy  of  the  name,  conceivable  away 
from  it.  It  is  the  souPs  native  element,  and  oot  of 
it  there  is  for  her  no  healthy  growth  or  free  devel- 
opment— nothing  better  than  a  sickly  hot-house  life, 
luief  and  evanescept,  or  an  untimely  withering,  a 
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going  down  while  it  is  yet  day.  But  if  the  home 
be  loveless,  you  may  steep  it  in  external  sunshine 
till  it  glitters  with  radiance,  yet  it  will  ever  strike 
a  chill  to  the  hesrt;  unless  you  take  refuge  in 
making  the  heart  loveless  too,  and  for  that  labor 
you  will  need  a  giant's  strength  and  a  life's  perse- 
verance, and  the  end  of  it  all  will  be — failure*  You 
may  make  the  surface  callous,  and  you  may  continue 
the  hardening  process  deeper  and  deeper  inwards, 
hot  there  oomes  a  point  where  you  roust  stop, 
humiliated  at  the  impotence  of  your  own  will ;  for 
the  celestial  fire  burns  at  the  centre,  and  you  cannot 
quench  it,  for  it  is  immortal.  Never  was  there  a 
truer  word  than  the  poet*s^- 

''  The  deepest  ice  that  ever  froze, 
Can  only  o*er  the  surface  close ; 
The  living  stream  lies  quick  below. 
And  flows,  and  cannot  cease  to  flow." 

Fear  and  hope  are  the  symbols  of  love;  nay, 
they  are  the  very  manifestations  of  its  presence— t 
the  very  language  of  its  thought :  and  if,  having 
nought  to  lose^  fear  may  be  d^  within  you,  still 
it  is  hard  for  you  to  slay  the  infant  hope,  who  looks 
pleadingly  into  your  face,  and  seems  to  promise  that 
if  you  wiU  only  let  it  live  the  speechless  eyes  shaU 
acquire  a  distincter  eloquence,  the  feeble  limbs  % 
more  conscious  strength,  and  it  shall  be  to  you  a 
counsellor  and  a  comforter.  ^'  In  hope,"  says 
Schle^l,  "  such  as  it  at  present  is  among  men,  lies 
the  chief  defect ;  for  hope  ought  to  be  strong  and 
heroic,  otherwise  it  is  not  that  which  the  name  ex- 
presses." And  where  hope  ^  and  fear  are  both 
dead,  or  have  lain  so  long  in  torpor  that  their 
awakening  seems  impossible,  there  is  yet  another 
witness  to  the  secret  life  of  love,  perhaps  more  con* 
vincing  than  either— Hoamely,  bitterness.  Where 
the  scorn  is  most  loudlv  expressed,  depend  upon  i^ 
the  need  is  most  deeply  felt.  Who  would  be  for- 
ever warding  ofiT  blows,  unless  he  felt  that  he  should 
su^r  from  them  ?  Who  would  prockom  defiance 
that  did  not  fe%r  defeat  ? 

But  what  coming  home  was  ever  so  happy  as 
Aunt  Peggy's,  when,  released  from  the  bedside  of 
her  querulous  brother,  she  was  welcoiMd  by  Edith's 
sparkling  eyes  and  warm  embrace,  and  led  to  the 
sofa  in  the  western  window  of  that  pleasant  draw- 
ing-room, where  Frank,  pale,  but  fast  regaining 
strength,  received  her  somewhat  more  vociferously, 
and  Everard 's  silent  pressure  of  the  hand  seemed 
perhaps  the  warmest  welcome  of  the  three  ?  Much 
had  she  to  hear,  and  something  to  tell;  tea  was 
speedily  disposed  of,  and  the  joyful  group,  rein*- 
forced  by  ^  sddition  of  Mr.  Vemer,  gathered 
around  the  invalid's  couch,  which  wss  moved  to  liis 
favorite  position,  where  a  flood  of  mellow  light  from 
the  sinking  sun  poured  in  through  the  tender  green 
of  budding  rose-trees  which  skirted  the  window, 
and  framed,  as  it  were,  the  garden-picture  outside. 
The  thick  blossoms  of  an  almond-tree  spread  them- 
selves out  in  a  pattern  of  delicate  rose  color  against 
the  vivid  blue  of  the  eastern  sky ;  the  horse-cheslr  ' 
nuts  exhibited  their  manifold  clusters  of  white, 
heaven-pointing  spires;  the  ground  was  redolent 
with  the  fragrance  of  lily-bells  and  bursting  violets. 
Every  tint  was  so  light,  so  transparent,  yet  so 
intense,  that  the  whole  scene  looked  more  like  an 
illuminated  picture  in  some  splendid  missal  than  a 
real  corner  of  the  visible  world ;  against  the  glow^ 
ing  west,  one  almost  expected  to  see  in  sharp  relief 
the  serene  form  and  angel  face  of  the  maid-mother, 
with  the  wondrous  babe  cradled  on  her  bosom. 
Night  too,  seemed  coming  onward  vdth  a  half-plaf* 
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f al  stetlthinait,  Wu(  one  wha  tboiild  tay  to  a  ekOd , 
"Only  let  me  hide  your  eresfora  few  nmmtee, 
and  yoa  eball  see  what  freeh  beautiea  I  will  make 
leady  ibr  yoo  by  the  morning !"  Edith  felt  Etct- 
ard'a  hand  ebtp  gently  npon  her  own,  and  as  ahe 
cased  forth  in  quiet  penect  happinees,  she  could  not 
but  remember  the  autumn  sunset  which  she  had 
watched  from  the  foot  of  the  oak  in  Beechwood 
Park — she  could  not  but  think  how  cheaply  the 
spring  had  been  purchased  by  the  intenrening  win- 
ter. Cheaply,  indeed !  Alas  for  those  whose  win- 
ter ends  not !  yet  CTcn  for  them  there  shall  one  day 
be  a  spring,  when  the  hesTens  and  the  earth  are 
made  new,  if  only  they  keep  their  patience  and  their 
feith. 

"  And  now  tell  me  the  news  from  Mrs.  Dalton," 
said  Aunt  Peggy ;  *'  yon  said  you  had  a  long  letter 
from  her." 

*'  I  dare  say,"  cried  Frank ;  "  she  is  just  die  sort 
of  person  to  write  half-a-doien  sheets  at  a  time, 
cressed  all  over  so  as  to  make  a  multitude  of  little 
■uuareswithan  I  ateTerrcomer.  In  the  language 
of  her  own  nonsensical  philosophy,  she  is  a  capiud 
specimen  of  the  uniTcrsal  Me." 

'*  My  dear  Frank,  your  hatred  of  poor  Mrs.  Dal- 
ton amoonu  to  a  real  monomania.  But  this  accu- 
sation of  egotism  is  quite  a  new  one— and  about  m 
caned  as  your  quotatton  from  her  phiksc^y,  as 
you  call  it." 

''  There  are  a  great  many  different  wajrs  of  being 
egotistical,"  grumbled  Frank. 

"Quite  true,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  ETOiaid, 
•ncoura^ingly.  "&eep  to  thoee  grand  general 
ebserrations,  and  jrou  will  be  comparatiTely  safe. 
I'll  provide  you  with  die  practical  instances-— for 
example,  one  of  the  commonest  forms  of  ecotism  is 
mtoleranoe  of  all  modes  of  thinking  and  feeling  with 
which  we  don't  ezaetlr  sympathiiB  ourselTes." 

"  I  don't  understand  that,^'  b^an  Frank. 

"  I  dare  say  not,"  remarked  Ererard,  quietly. 

"  Oh !  you  shan't  put  me  down  in  that  manner," 
resumed  Frank;  "1  know  very  well  you  were 

speaking  sarcastically " 

-  *'  It  is  quite  a  comfert  to  yoor  fUends  to  find  that 
you  understood  so  much,"  interrupted  Ererard. 
**  Suppose  yoo  meditate  upon  the  rest,  while  we 
go  on  with  our  conTersation,  and  tell  us  how  ftr 
you  have  got  an  hour  hence." 

"I  apiwal  to  the  company  from  this  satirical 
gentleman,"  cried  Frank— "  I  appeal  to  Mr.  Yer- 
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Is  not  sarcasm  a  form  of  egotism!" 

**  A  Tcry  meuphysical  question,"  ssid  Mr.  Yer- 
ner,  *'  but  I  think  I  may  answer  jes,  inasmudi  as 
h  seems  to  imply  a  state  of  selMtisfectioo,  and 
contempt  for  othcns." 

'*  I  think  it  is  about  die  worst  feim  there  is," 
said  Frank,  eomnlacently. 

*'And  I  perfectly  agree  with  you,"  rejoined 
Edith, «  but  you  know  what  follows  fton  that." 

«*Whatr'  inquired  he. 

''That  itis about  the  unkindest accusation  iHiich 
ene  friend  could  bring  against  another— in  earnest." 

''Oh!  if  Edith  is  going  to  take  up  your  defence. 
Philip,  I  must  surrender  st  discretion,"  exclaimed 
Frank.  "  The  rebuke  is  quite  sentimental,  but  it 
doesnH  touch  me,  you  know,  beeanse  I  wasn't  in 
earnest." 

"  So  people  always  say  when  they  are  proved 
wrong,"  obsenred  Edith,  demurdy. 

"  People  may,  but  I  don't,"  said  Frank,  Umitly. 
*'  At  any  rate,  I  always  confess  my  fruits— that  is 
to  say,  if  you  give  me  a  little  time  to  make  sure  of 
So  now  let  OS  go  back  to  Mrs.  Dahon." 


"  I  hate  saroasm  in  trery  shape,"  said  Anal 
Pegg^,  who  had  been  not  a  little  amused  to  obserfv 
the  shght  touch  of  earnest  in  this  badinsge ;  Eves> 
ard  baring  kindled  because  Edith's  friend  was 
attacked,  and  Edith  because  she  thought  Frank 
sooke  sharpl^r  to  Everard,  jet  both  having  so  com- 
pletdT  the  air  and  tone  of  pleasantry,  that  it  re- 
quired a  very  delicate  obeerver  to  detect  the  tin^ 
edge  of  seriousness  which  had  sharpened  thev 
wit. 

"  Yes,  but  you  don't  hate  jokes,  do  yon  t"  ssid 
Everard ;  "  and  in  friendship,  you  know,  (taking  it 
for  granted  that  there  is  such  a  thing,)  apparent 
sarcasms  must  always  be  either  jokes  or  mistakes.'* 

"True,"  replied  Frank,  "unless  one  of  the 
friends  is  in  a  passion  vrith  the  other,  which  will 
sometimes  happen,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  then  I  don't  call  them  saioasros  at  all," 
interposed  Edith ;  "  the  man  who  utters  them  does 
not  at  the  time  see  theb  real  meaning,  and  ia  the 
first  to  disown  it  when  the  anger  is  past.  Anger, 
or  irritated  feeling,  you  know,  makes  one  vetr 
often  use  words  the  true  sense  of  which  we  should 
indiffuantly  disclaim ;  and  perhapa  we  are  dow  to 
couMss  It,  only  because  we  are  slow  to  perceive  it, 
never  baring  realljr  mtended  it." 

"And  so,"  smd  Mr.  Yener,  mterrogatively, 
"  you  wooM  excuse  every  kind  of  injustice  on  the 
plea  that  it  uras  done  in  anger  and  unconsciously!" 

"Not  excuse  it,"  cried  Edith;  "oh,  no!  ei»- 
demn  it,  deplore  it,  repent  it,  whenever  I  think  of 
it— only  entreatinff  that  it  should  not  be  supposed 
to  be  the  habit  of  my  mind,  and  that  therefore  1 
should  not  be  hardly  judged  in  fotore  because  of  it. 
Yet  even  such  hard  judgment,  I  surooee,  is  only 
a  fitting  punishment,  and  should  therefore  be  takes 


meekly 

"Vee,"saidMr.Yemer; 
the  best  judges  of  the 


'we are  not,  I  think, 
pe  of  severity  which 


jndffes< 
feufisd< 

"And  now  for  Mrs.  Dalton,"  said  Aunt  Peggy. 

"  First,  let  me  tell  her  wonderful  niece  of  news," 
replied  Edith,  bhishing  in  qiite  of  herself.  "  lb. 
Thornton  is  going  to  be  mairied !" 

"  Mr.  Thornton!"  ssid  Everard  andFruk  in  a 
breath. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Edith.  "  Now  please  listen 
ouietly,  for  it  is  very  vronderlul,  and  I  scarcely 
think  you  vrill  believe  it.  He  is  going  to  be  mar- 
ried to  Alice  Brown." 

"  What  a  triumph  for  simple  goodness !"  ex- 
claimed Aunt  Peggy. 

"  I  am  most  excessively  soiry  to  hear  it,"  ob> 
served  Frank,  whose  opinions,  or  rather  feedings, 
vrere  as  invincible  as  they  vrers  heortr  and  genn- 
ine.  "  She  is  not  veiry  attractive,  to  be  sure,  b«t 
she  is  a  gentle,  good  gm,  and  ia  vrortl^  of  a  better 
lot  than  being  tied  for  life  to  a  heartless  daody." 

"  Let  me  speak  a  word  for  him,"  said  Mr.  Yer- 
ner.  "  He  has  many  noble  qualitiea,  though  cir- 
cumstances, and  a  deplorable  feebleness  of  wiO, 
have  hitherto  oombined  to  keep  them  in  the  back- 
ground. But  I  have  cvcit  heme  for  his  foture.  1 
saw  symptoms  m  him  when  I  uras  last  with  hua« 
of  the  uprisinff  of  snother  spirit  than  that  which 
has  hitherto  ruled  his  life ;  and  perhapa  no  better 
proof  of  it  could  be  given  than  his  present  dioiee-^ 
as  most  oertainly  he  eould  have  found  no  surer  sale- 
guard  against  a  relapse.  Aa  for  her,  I  am  almost 
afinud  to  sst  how  highly  I  thmk  of  her ;  she  is 
eminently  what  a  woman  should  ever  be— the  i 
panion  and  the  oonsder.' 


'WeU,Iamglad  to  hear 
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replied  Frank.    '<  Perhaps  I  did  him  injostioe.    I 
always  classed  him  with  thai  Mrs.  Dahon." 

**  Perhaps,"  obserred  Mr.  Yemer,  qniedy, "  y<m 
did  her  iinusUce  too." 

Edith  felt  that  keen  and  painfbl  shynees  so  natiir 
ral  to  one  who  sees  that  allnsion  is  being  made  to  a 
matter,  the  secret  of  which  she  knows,  while  the 
person  most  intimately  concerned  is  ignorant  that 
she  knows  it  Hurriedly  and  awkwardly  she 
changed  the  topic. 

**  The  Daltons  are  going  abroad,"  said  she,  '*  they 
are  quite  tired  of  Beech  wood,  and  they  mean  to 
spend  the  summer  in  travelling,  and  to  winter  at 
Rome.  But,  dear  Aunt  Pegffy,  I  want  to  ask 
about  ytmr  piece  of  news.  Yon  wrote  me  word 
that  Mr?  Owen  Fprde  was  engaged  to  Blrs.  Alyan- 
ley." 

Aunt  Peggy's  color  rose,  and  she  looked  exceed- 
ingly blank.  *'  It  was  a  mistake,  my  dear,"  said 
she. 

There  was  a  somewhat  awkward  pause,  which 
the  good  lady  herself  broke  by  adding,  '*  Since  I 
have  been  so  extremely  foolish,  it  is  usdess  to  try 
to  make  a  mystery  of  it,  but  I  am  sure  I  need  not 
ask  you  all  to  consider  this  as  said  strictly  in  confi- 
dence— for  of  course  it  would  overwhelm  Owen 
with  annoyance  if  he  knew  that  I  had  told  yon. 
The  fact  is,  I  ought  to  have  said  nothing  at  all 
about  it ;  but  he  mentioned  it  to  me  in  so  confident 
and  decided  a  tone,  that  I  thought  it  was  all  settled, 
but  it  turned  out  afterwards  that  he  had  only  sent 
the  offer — and — and " 

••  It  was  refused,"  said  Captain  Everard,  looking 
as  though  he  repented  the  words  the  moment  they 
bad  passed  his  lips,  yet  uttering  them  in  a  tone  of 
considerable  satisfaction. 

'*  Yes,"  replied  Aunt  Peggy,  in  a  very  downcast 
manner. 

**  Mrs.  Alvanley  has  gone  to  London,  I  think,' 
•aid  Mr.  Yemer. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Aunt  Pegsy,  "  she  has  taken 
a  house  in  Belgrave  Square  mr  the  season,  and 
afterwards  I  believe  she  is  going  to  the  Rhine." 

*'  A  very  pleasant  programme,"  remarked  Frank, 
3rawning,  <'  but  I  thou^t  the  good  lady's  means 
were  so  small  that  it  was  all  she  could  do  to  live 
with  comfort,  and  dress  with  fashionable  decency." 

'*  She  had  hf^  thousand  pounds  left  her  the 
other  day,"  said  Everard,  laoonkally.  Frank  elon- 
gated his  face,  and  drew  his  lips  together  with  a 
▼ery  significant  expression.  Delicacy  towards  Aunt 
Peggy  prevented  nim  from  saving  a  word,  bat  he 
oould  not  help  congratulating  hiiMdf  inwardly  on 
the  poetical  justice  executed  upon  Bfr.  Owen  Forde. 
He  had  ofiered  to  &tij  thousand  pounds,  on  the 
■tienffth  of  his  own  fascinations    and  been  rejected. 

'*And  now,"  said  Aunt  Peggy,  with  a  little 
malice,  "  there  is  another  question  which  I  want  to 
ask,  and  I  am  not  qntte  sore  to  which  of  this  ilhis- 
trioas  company  I  ought  to  address  it ;  so  I  wiU  ask 
h  generally,  and  let  him  answer  who  ean.  Who 
isMissBracebridgel" 

'*  I  will  undertake  to  satisfy  yon  on  thai  point," 
eried  Everard,  with  the  ntmosl  alaentr. 

'*  Indeed,  yon  shall  do  no  sooh  thing,"  intar- 
nipted  Frank ;  "  dooH  listen  to  a  word  he  sajrs.  I 
know  of  old  his  ftonlty  for  ao  dresnng  up  a  sCoit 
that  the  very  hero  of  it  can't  reeogniie  it.  .  I  won't 
tcost  my  character  in  his  hands." 

«*  Your  character!"  repealed  Aunt  Pegffy;  <«I 
4d  n't  know  yoM  wore  partioolarly  interested  IB  the 
natfer." 

«<  Let  him  go  on,**  said  Evoraid,  thiowing  him- 


sdf  back  in  his  chair;  '<he  wiD  exhibit  hhnselt 
far  more  eflhctnally  than  I  could.  Give  him  plenty 
of  tone — ^I  wouhi  n't  interfiBre  with  him  for  tbio 
worid." 

"  WeU,"  responded  Aunt  Peggy,  "  I  will  apply 
to  him,  then ;  Captain  Kinnaird,  may  I  entreat  yoo 
to  affind  me  a  little  information  concerning  Miss 
Braeebridge!" 

**  Oh  yes,  certainly,"  said  Frank ;  "  Miss  Brace- 
bridge  is— that  is  to  say,  I  don't  know  that  there  is 
anything  very  particular  to  be  said  about  her.  I 
•appose  she  wooki  generally  be  considered  pretty." 

His  manner  was  so  elaborately  terse  and  digni- 
fied, and  so  uncontrollably  embarrassed,  that  the 
feet  of  the  party  coald  not  resist  joining  in  tho 
bngh  which  Everard  timed.  Frank  looked  ver^ 
|ood-hamored,  but  a  little  really  vexed,  which  his 
friend  perceiving  instantly  changed  the  subject. 
He  afterwards  imparted  to  Aunt  Peggy  the  t^oe 
explanation  of  the  mystory;  namely,  that  Frank 
having  been  himself  desperately  enamored  of  tho 
pretty  Miss  Braeebridge,  aiul  not  reeeiving  as  mack 
enoooragmnent  as  he  desired,  had  been  violently 
jeatons  of  Everard,  «id  had  taken  refuge  in  a  sort 
of  haughty  misanthropic  theory,  that  £b  was  not 
to  be  happy  in  this  world,  bat  that  all  his  friends 
were  to  enjoy  themselves  at  his  expense.  This 
idea,  not  beinff  very  congenial  to  his  nature,  had 
been  dismissed  as  soon  as  he  ^ond  how  matters 
really  stood  with  Everard,  and  it  did  not  appear 
impossible  that  he  might  retom  and  prosecute  his 
smt  hereafter,  with  some  hopes  of  success.  Ever- 
ard's  mtimaey  with  the  young  lady  had  been  simr 
ply  that  easy  and  pleasant  oommnnion  which  die 
public  is  i^t  to  mistake  for  a  flirtation,  but  which 
IS,  in  Act,  a  moch  better  thing,  and  is  sometimes  aa 
introdoction  to  one  of  the  hiffl^  of  earthly  goods— 
a  vestibnle,  as  it  were,  to  the  sanctuary  of  Triend- 
ship.  But  it  seems  to  require  a  ftith  greater  thaa 
that  which  is  able  to  remove  moontains  to  induce 
people  to  believe,  that  there  can  really  exist  such  a 
phenomenon  u  a  friendship  between  man  and  wo- 
man. It  is  not  very  common,  perhi^,  to  meet 
with  a  true  fiiendship  at  all ;  for  human  nature  is 
oflen  changeable,  often  heedless,  oflen  nnreasonft- 
ble,  and  there  are  a  thousand  fine  and  tender  links, 
the  snapping  of  any  one  whereof  may  indefUiitely 
retard  the  final  fomudon  of  the  chain ;  but  never- 
theless there  is  such  a  thing,  and  it  is  well  to  note 
it  where  we  find  it,  if  onhr  by  way  of  exception  to 
general  roles — by  way  of*^  contradiction  to  the  pop- 
mar  belief,  according  to  which  the  fairest  begin- 
ning is  only  the  pruode  to  indifference  or  disap- 
pointment. The  qnestion,  of  oonrse,  is  really 
whether  the  true  germ  be  in  both  hearts,  or  not; 
if  it  be  there,  it  must  needs  grow  up  and  bear  fruit, 
in  KMte  of  all  possible  disMvantages  of  sun  and 
shade,  rain  and  drooght ;  bat  if  we  haye  mistaken 
another  plant  finr  the  heavenly  seed,  we  must  beaa 
to  see  it  perish  befole  the  first  unkindly  blast. 
Fancy,  convenienee,  community  of  pnrsmt,  may 
deeetve  us  for  awhile, )>ot  these  have  no  root;  they 
are  the  annuals  of  the  roirit,  and  fade  after  a  sin- 
gle  season's  growth.  Woe,  then,  to  him  who  has 
mistaken  them  in  another  for  that  which  they  are 

Everard  and  Edith  walked  together  that  night  in 
the  shrubbery.  There  is  no  record  of  their  con- 
versation, but,  as  they  returned  to  the  house,  th^ 
paused  and  looked  baek  together  upon  the  moonht 
garden,  as  Edith  had  before  done  in  her  desolation 
se.  She  looked  up  now  in  his  ftoe.  "  In 
I,"  said  she,  **  thai  happiness  ou^  harden  ^ 
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tlie  heart?  I  could  not  think  harfthly  of  sny  hunnm 
oeing  at  this  moment.  My  heart  seems  like  a  gar- 
den, so  full  of  sunshine,  that  the  tiniest  flower,  the 
meanest  hlade  of  grass,  has  somewhat  of  glory  and 
beauty — thanks  be  to  my  sun  for  shining  on  them  !*' 

''  And  the  dreary  cold  of  the  past  has  prepared  the 
soil  for  bearing«this  sweet  harvest,''  returned  he. 

Then  there  was  silence  between  them.  There 
is  no  expression  for  perfect  happiness  but  perfect 
silence.  It  is  not  human  enough  for  language; 
and  the  fullest  concord  of  harmonious  sounds  is, 
afler  all,  oniy  a  sigh  after  the  Infinite,  No  sound 
in  the  whole  catalogue  of  earthly  notes  expresses 
unmixed  joy  but  the  laughter  of  a  very  young 
•hild,  and  we  all  know  how  that  changes  to  tears 
in  a  moment.  Yet  if  speech  and  sound  are  but  the 
voice  of  longing,  so  afVer  all  is  silence,  rightly  un- 
derstood, only  the  voice  of  waiting.  When  will 
that  Future  come  wherein  the  Present  shall  satis- 
fy the  soul ! 

"My  poor  Amy!  Will  she  ever  be — ^not  as 
happy  as  I  am,  but  happy  in  any  sense  V  mur- 
mured Edith,  as  she  laid  her  head  on  the  {mIIow, 
for  a  night  of  joyful  dreams,  and  yot  more  joyful 
wakening. 


THE  iUIDBN  AUNT. 


Gentle  public,  we  leave  you  to  answer  this  qoe»* 
tion.  And  according  to  your  answer  shall  we 
judge  whether  or  not  you  have  appreciated  the 
Moral  of  this  story.  For  it  has  a  moral,  we  do 
assure  you,  sage  school-masters  and  philosophers, 
and  may,  on  the  whole,  be  not  inaptly  named  a 
"  book  of  instruction."  This  fact  will,  of  course, 
be  held  to  excuse  it  for  dulness.  In  conclusion — 
for  the  tale  is  ended — we  would  humbly  entreat  you 
to  believe,  that  Mr.  Vemer  was  in  reality  a  very 
delightful  personage— in  fact,  an  Ideal  Mam — we 
have  contnved  to  present  him  to  you  on  paper  ia 
the  aspect,  we  are  somewhat  afraid,  of  a  very  op- 
pressive prig;  but  we  pray  you  to  believe  that  the 
fault  is  ours,  not  his,  and  has  arisen  out  of  a  spe- 
cies of  that  human  deficiency  to  which  allusion  has 
so  recently  been  made,  which  renders  the  expres- 
sion of  p^ection  of  any  kind  well-nigh  impossible. 
Should  you  agree  with  us,  we  can  only  say  we  are 
sorry  that  we  attempted  it ;  and  so  we  wish  you  a 
long  farewell,  for  Aunt  Peggy  is  about  to  betake 
heraelf  to  a  retirement,  which  perhaps  she  might 
deem  herself  wiser  if  idie  had  never  left 


Refutations  ^rnished. — ^The  following  adver^ 
tisement  is  copied  literally  from  the  Thnes. 

LITERARY  ASSISTANC£.>«tricllv  CoDfidential. 
— A  quarterly  reviewer,  clamical  scholar,  and  poiid- 
Qsl  writer  of  considerable  experience,  whose  successful 
productions  in  various  depaHments  of  literature  have 
elicited  from  the  "  Athenseoro,"  "  The  Times.*'  "  Quar- 
terly,*' and  Dumerons  other  reviews  and  periodicals,  tes- 
timonials, which  will  furnish  incontestable  evidence  of 
his  high  standing  and  competence  to  the  task,  ENGAGEIS 
TO  ENHANCE  OR  TO  CREATE  THE  REPUTA- 
TION OP  AUTHORS  or  diffident  aspirants  IN  ANY 
BRANCH  OP  THE  BELLES  LETTRES.  POEMS, 
SATIRES,  ESSAYS,  LECTURES,  SPEECHES, 
PREFACES,  PROSPECTUSES,  LEADING  ARTI- 
CLES,  SERMONS,  or  ROMANCES  of  steriing  value, 
composed  and  transferred  for  an  adequate  remuneration. 
Works  prepared  for  the  press.  Manuscripts  critically 
correcteo.    Inviolable 


[This  must  be  a  wonderful  genius ;  but,  strange 
to  say,  his  gifts  do  not  avail  him  for  himself,  and 
he  can  create  any  reputation  but  his  own,  or  why 
this  tender  of  services  so  much  beneath  one  who 
roust  combine  the  genius  and  accomplishments  of 
a  Scott,  a  Byron,  a  Junius,  a  Sterne,  an  Addison, 
and  a  Johnson  t  The  collocation  of  performances 
is  curiously  happy ;  next  to  sermons  being  placed 
romances  of  sterling  merit.  The  modest  author 
dares  not  promise  as  much  for  his  sermons.  The 
advertisement  is  not  properly  headed ;  it  should  be 
"  A  CRICHTON  TO  LET."]— ^roimVwr. 

CicEao*s  Publisher. — He  employed  the  whole 
body  of  his  slaves  in  writing,  in  his  workshop, 
which  exoelled  everything  that  there  had  hitherto 
been  in  establishments  of  the  kind,  there  were  col- 
lected, as  in  our  modem  printing-offioes,  all  sorts 
of  workmen,  part  of  whom  were  engaged  in  prepuir^ 
ing  the  paper,  and  other  materials,  and  repairing 
the  instruments ;  part  in  multiplying  the  copies,  and 
hi  correcting ;  part  in  skilfully  rolling  op  the  finished 
books,  and  completing  them  with  covers,  titles,  and 
the  other  customary  ornaments.  Atticus,  in  Hke 
manner,  established  a  bookshop,  such  as  at  this  time 
df  day  could  be  found  nowhere  in  the  world,  ooo- 
Aected  with  anybookseller*sor  sUtioner'sestabUsh- 
nent.  Cwero  published  most  of  his  works  with  him, 
•Syfor  instaoee,  the  **  Quasstioiies  Aoademica,"  the 


"  Orator,"  his  "  Letters,"  his  "  Speeches  a^nst 
Antony  and  for  Ligarius."  The  last,  according  to 
Cicero's  own  expression,  '*  sold  so  capitally,"  that 
he  declared  his  mtention  that  for  the  future  every- 
thing he  should  write,  Atticus  should  have  to  pub- 
lish. Wo  have  here  a^ain  clearly  another  example 
of  the  very  great  size  of  the  editions.  For  Cicero, 
in  this  speech,  had  introduced,  by  mistake,  a  persoo 
long  ago  deceased  as  still  living,  and  conmiissioned 
Atticus,  after  the  book  had  already  found  a  good 
sale,  to  have  the  mistake  subsequently  corrected  by 
the  erasure  of  the  name  in  all  the  copies,  that  is 
obviously  in  those  which  were  still  unsold.  But 
now  how  great  must  have  been  the  remaining  stock 
of  copies,  notwithstanding  the  large  edition  which 
had  already  been  disposed  of^  when  no  fewer  thaa 
three  of  the  most  skilful  copyists  were  appointed  to 
correct  this  one  mistake !  These,  however,  withb 
three  days,  could  certainly  rectify  at  least  a  thou 
sand  copies!  That  Atticus,  moreover,  was  ooi 
only  concerned  in  the  multiplication,  but  also  in  the 
sale  of  works — ^that  his  pursuit  was  not  simply  a 
hobby,  but  an  actual  business — this  is  clear  from 
the  extraordinary  sale  of  the  Ligarian  speech.  We 
even  find  Cicero  himself  in  the  number  of  his  cus- 
tomers. He  purchased  from  him  a  copy  of  the 
Serapion. — Schmidt^ s  Freedom  of  Thought  and 
Faith. 

Newspapsrs  can  be  legally  lent  ok  Hiac. 
— ^In  the  ease  of  **  Miller  v5.  Champion,"  it  has 
lately  been  decided  by  Mr.  Dubois,  at  the  Bkmms- 
bury  County  Court,  that  'newspapers  could  not  be 
lent  on  hire.  This  decision,  we  learn  from  a  eon* 
petent  legal  authority,  is  erroneous.  There  is  no 
law  against  lending  newspapers  for  hire.  Them 
was  formerly  an  act  (99  Geo.  III.,  c.  50,  1798) 
which  prohibited  it  under  a  penalty  of  5/.,  but  that 
aol  was  repealed  by  the  present  Newspaper  A«Cy 
ft  and  6  Will.  IV.,  c.  78,  and  the  provision  has  aol 
been  reenacted.  Indeed,  Atr  many  years  previously 
to  the  repeal  the  enactment  had,  so  far  as  tb0 
Stamp-office  was  coneemed,  b^eorae  a  dead  ieMnr« 
it  having  been  asbeiteined  that  the  practice  of  leU 
ting  out  newspapers  tended  to  fivomta  the  sij*  «C 
them. — Dailff  News. 
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Wk  fa«f6  seen  the  river  Seine  ribbed  with  thick 
ioe,  and  in  three  days  afterwards  without  a  particle 
•f  it ;  so  little  durable  is  any  extreme  of  weather 
in  this  meridian.  The  middle  and  southern  dim- 
ions  of  France  have  been  inundated  with  snow, 
and  experienced  on  the  whole  a  much  sererer  sea- 
son. Our  atmosphere  is  now  mild,  yet  gloomy. 
The  sun  is  rarely  visible,  and  the  lengthening  of 
the  days  hardly  perceptible.  Funerals  abound  in 
every  quarter ;  la  grippe  continues  to  be  fiital  to 
the  old  and  decrepit,  though  the  viotiras  are  fiur  lees 
toonerous  proportionably  than  in  London. 

The  chamber  of  deputies  have  already  expended 
a  fortnight  in  the  debates  on  the  reply  to  the  king's 
epeech,  which  embrace  all  the  main  topics  of  for- 
eign and  domestic  policy.  It  is  not  probd>le  that 
the  hubbub  will  be  concluded  before  the  end  of  the 
week.  Much  instruction  concerning  ihe  condition 
tf  the  country,  and  the  situation  and  aims  of  par- 
ies, is  to  be  found  in  the  mass  of  the  prepared 
S|)eeches.  No  change  ensues  in  the  doctrines  or 
action  of  the  government,  or  the  general  disposi- 
tions and  views  of  the  country.  The  struggle  is 
mainly  between  M.  Guiiot  and  M.  Thiers,  and 
this  being  regarded  commonly  as  a  mere  competi- 
tion for  power,  makes  an  impression  that  does  not 
threaten  the  peace  at  home,  so  important  for  the 
national  progress.  There  is  a  sort  of  entente  cor- 
diale  between  the  leader  of  the  French  opposition 
and  Lord  Palmerston  :  British  measures  and  pol- 
icy are  therefore  extolled  by  contrast.  Several 
of  the  orators  of  the  centre  gauche  chime  with  M. 
Thiers  on  this  head ;  but  the  French  in  general 
deem  Lord  Palmerston  an  inveterate  enemy,  and 
have  no  confidence  in  British  professions  of  good 
will.  Repugnance  could  be  distinguished  in  the 
feces  of  the  chamber,  on  most  of  the  benches,  when 
M.  Thiers  spoke  of  "  noble  and  independent  Eng- 
land. ' '  The  London  Times  of  the  7th  inst.  rewards 
him  by  saying :  *'  In  spite  of  the  moderation  of  the 
tone  of  M.  Thiers  there  is  that  in  the  stamp  and 
purpose  of  his  mind  which  identifies  him  and  his 
party  with  the  enemies  of  the  tranquillity  and  the 
*  permanent  interests  of  Europe." 

In  one  of  M.  Gkiixot's  replies  to  the  opposition, 
last  week,  a  prominent  member  of  the  left  cried 
out,  '*  Speak  in  your  own  name,  not  that  of 
France."  The  premier  answered, "  I  do  speak  in 
my  own  name ;  be  assured  that  I  shall  never  speak 
in  yaursJ*^  Replication :  "  Truly  I  hope  not." 
M.  Thiers  to  an  interrogator :  "  Don't  be  90  furious 
in  your  questions,  but  listen  tome."  Retrnt :  '*  I 
am  not  more  ftirious  than  yon  were  just  now  in  the 
tribune." 

The  government  sufilered  some  sixty  and  more 
banquets,  in  the  interior,  to  agitate  for  electoral 
reform.  Last  month,  it  was  proposed  to  hold  a 
kmdred  banquet  in  the  19th  district  of  Paris; 
an  arrangements  were  concerted,  and  the  day 
and  invitations  settied.  Suddenly  advices  came 
fSram  the  department  of  the  interior  and  the  pre- 


foot  of  poliee  that  no  such  meeting  could  take 
place.  The  ministry  bad  found  a  law  of  interdict, 
of  1790,  which  might  be  applied  to  the  project. 
Prodigions  damor  followed ;  the  committee  of  the 
festival  issued  a  card,  in  the  journals,  declaring 
that  being  in  a  lawful  and  already  tolerated  course, 
they  would  inflexibly  persist.  Li  the  afternoon  of 
the  8th  inst.  this  topic  emerged  in  the  hot  debatcu 
Duvergier,  a  man  of  authority  in  the  opposition, 
exclaimed  that  all  the  invited  deputies — some  sixty 
or  seventy— would  attend  the  banquet,  in  order  to 
try  the  question  whether  Frenchmen  were  subject 
to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  cabinet.  His  col- 
leagues confirmed  this  engagement  by  a  chorus. 
Duchatel,  minister  of  the  interior,  said,  ''The 
government  will  not  yield."  The  scene  there* 
upon  is  pretty  accurately  described  thus : — Indig- 
nation throughout  the  left ;  protests — ^murmurs^- 
cries  of  surprise  and  wrath ;  Uie  tempest  redouUed 
when  the  minister  repeatled  vehemently,  "The 
government  will  not  yield."  The  whole  opposi- 
tion in  tumult — several  voices  at  the  highest  pitch, 
**  Those  are  the  very  words  of  Charles  X. ; 
— ^there  is  blood  in  those  words."  Immense 
noise ;  extreme  agitation  ;  order !  order ! — '^  But 
let  us  exhale  our  patriotic  rage."  M.  Lesseps, 
apostrophizing  the  minister,  '^  You  play  the  game 
of  provocation."  Answer:  **The  government 
does  not  mean  to  provoke  any  one."  Another 
cry :  "  You  have  never  done  anything  else." 
The  president  of  the  chamber  calls  M.  Lesseps 
to  order ;  the  deputy  vociferated,  *'  That  may  do ; 
you  shall  be,  yoursdf,  set  to  rights  by  the  people." 
At  the  end  of  Lamartine's  eloquent  harangue 
about  Italy,  the  sitting  was  suspended  some  twenty- 
five  minutes,  so  lively  was  the  sensation.  Among 
his  statements  were  these : — The  most  exalted,  the 
most  enlightened,  the  most  illustrious  in  name  and 
descent,  of  the  whole  peninsula— over  the  whole, 
clergy  and  all — ^were  at  the  head  of  the  reform-  ^ 
movement.  The  Italian  race  had  done  as  much 
to  consecrate  their  soil  as  ever  race  did  in  human 
annals ;  France  should  connect  herself  by  princi- 
ples and  conterminous  alliances  in  a  way  to 
be  prepared  for  tiie  gravitation  of  the  Russian 
power  and  despotism  on  the  middle  of  Ekirope. 
This  indispensable  precaution,  however,  the  mini»* 
try  sacrificed  to  dynastic  interests;  the  Spanish 
match  was  the  bane  of  true  French  state-wisdom. 
This  assertion  would  not  stand  a  fair  discussion. 
It  is  rendered  more  plausible,  indeed,  by  the  bar- 
ramess  of  Queen  Isabel,  and  the  precariousness  of 
her  life. .  Most  of  the  Spanish  politicians  at 
Madrid— ^e  majority  of  the  nation  vre  may  sup- 
pose— would  second  the  IVench  court  m  support- 
ing the  claims  of  the  Duchess  of  Montpenaier. 
For  this  end — ^it  is  argued  by  the  French  opposi- 
tion— the  Frendi  government  now  truckles  to  Aus- 
tria, in  order  to  prevent  a  league  of  Mettemich  with 
Lord  Palmerston  for  the  exclusion  of  the  duchess. 
On  the  S9th  ult.,  M.  Guiiot  assured  the  chamber  of 
deputies  that  if  France  undertook  to  assist  the 
It^ians  to  drive  Austria  firom  Lombardy  she  would 
have  to  encounter  another  coalition  of  Austria, 
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PraKia,  RiiMia,  and  Great  Brhaiii — ill  being  re- 
8ol?ed  to  keep  thingB  on  the  \mm»  of  the  txeatiee 
of  1815. 

La  Presse^  a  journal  that  represents  itself  as  in 
opposition,  thoogh  not  oi  the  opposition,  bossts  of 
issuing  sixteen  thousand  copies  every  morning, 
printing  six  thousand  per  hour.  The  subseription 
is  only  forty  francs,  or  eight  dollars,  per  annum,  and 
it  is  as  well  supplied,  as  ably  edited,  as  any  other 
of  the  daily  journals.  The  principal  editor  has  a 
seat  in  the  chamber  of  deputies.  He  lacks  char^ 
acter,  but  retains  influence  and  high  associations  by 
means  of  the  journal— 4»y  dauntless  assurance  and 
inde&tigable  exertion.  It  is  he,  Girardin,  who 
killed  in  a  duel  Armand  Carrel^  the  great  republi- 
can editor  and  oracle,  and  who  has  accepted  twenty 
challenges  since. 

One  of  the  commereial  delegates,  Hanssman, 
who  accompanied  the  French  embassy  to  China, 
has  published  three  interesting  Tolumes,  entitled 
a  Tisit  to  China,  Cochin  China,  and  Malaisia,  in 
1844-6  and  6. 

The  ntting  of  the  deputies  (yesterday  afternoon, 
9th  Feb.)  was  one  of  the  most  disorderly,  Tiolent 
and  obstreperous  known  since  the  era  of  the 
National  Convention.  The  morning  papers  report 
it  with  this  general  description :  "  llie  Toice  of 
M.  Barrot,  heard  above  all  others,  crying  to  the 
ministiy,  '  Y<m  trwMoend  PoUgnae  and  Peyran^ 
net.^  These  names  were  the  signal  of  a  grand 
miUe,  The  immense  bugle  of  the  centre  sounded 
a  most  formidable  yell.  The  entire  left  answered 
by  the  fiercest  uproar :  then  nothing  could  be  dis- 
tinguished in  the  universal  clatter  of  defiance 
hurled  and  retorted — stamping,  extended  arms 
with  bands  clenched,  flourishes  of  fists  in  the  air, 
every  one  on  tiptoe — ^fiery  eyes — ^the  confusion  and 
clamor  being  everywhere — the  chair  in  dismay,  and 
trying  in  vain,  by  perpetual  ringing  of  the  bell  and 
calls  to  order,  to  regain  some  authority."  The 
keeper  of  the  seals  was  the  chief  object  of  the 
onslaught  of  the  opposition.  The  president  of  the 
chamber,  at  6  o'clock,  pronounced  the  discussion 
ended,  and  rushed  from  his  seat,  and  the  deputies, 
bellowing  after  him,  "  separated  in  extreme  agi- 
tation.*' If  the  opposition  persists  in  holding  the 
banquet  which  the  ministry  and  police  prohibit, 
and  the  authorities  stand  fom  to  their  assurances 
in  the  chamber,  there  may  be  a  dangerous  public 
conflict,  of  which  the  issue  will  depend  on  the 
fidelity  of  the  troops. 

Three  of  the  opulent  American  residents  of  Paris 
have  given  recently  large  balls — ^Mr.  Ridgway 
of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Yanzandt  and  BIr.  Legueur 
of  New  York.  These  entertainments  have  not 
been  surpassed  this  winter  in  brilliancy  and  luxury. 
The  fiuhionable  French  take  an  interest  of  curios- 
ity in  them ;  the  British  gentry,  whole  and  half, 
rejoice  in  the  suppers,  and  amuse  themselves,  the 
next  day,  at  the  expense  of  their  host.  What  of 
the  Yankees!  &c.  fie.    , 

In  the  south,  the  large  city  of  Toulouse,  mdeed, 
all  the  adjacent  country,  is  now  engrossed  by  acrim- 
inal  case  as  exciting  and  atrooioos  as  any  single  one 
in  the  French  judicial  annals.     A  young  girl,  of  a 


very  interesting  character,  vras  found  vidated  and 
murdered  with  the  most  horriUe  ciroumstances  near 
to  the  great  edifice  of  an  importadt  religions  order 
— ^the  Brothers  of  Christian  Doctrine.  A  member 
of  this  community  hss  been  arraigned  upon  strongs 
and  very  peculiar  presumptive  evidence.  A  deep» 
wide-spread  concern  is  fek  by  all  the  clergy  and 
the  devout  laity.  Toulouse  is  filled  with  stran- 
gers, firom  a  consideraUe  distance ;  most  of  the 
Paris  journals  have  sent  down  reporters,  and  inter- 
minable narratives,  indnding  the  long  bill  of  in- 
dictment, are  already  published. 

A  gentleman  who  passed  some  forty  minutes 
the  9th  inst.,  in  conversation  with  the  astronomer 
Xe  VenieTj  portrays  him  in  these  terms.  '*  The 
stature  of  this  wonderful  calculator  is  about  five 
fiMt  seven ;  his  frame  is  robust  and  well  turned ; 
his  complexion  very  fair;  his  hair  sandy;  his 
bluish  eye  exceedingly  bright  and  vivacious ;  bis 
elocution  rapid,  clear,  and  indicative  of  a  gay  spiriu 
He  reads  and  writes  English  well  enough  for  his 
purpose  ;  he  neither  speaks  it  nor  understands  it 
suflkienUy  when  spoken.  He  manifests  a  keen 
desire  for  the  progress  of  astronomy  in  the  United 
States,  and  would  bestow  a  portion  of  time  and 
study,  not  easily  spared,  for  the  purpose  of  advanc- 
ing iod  commemorating  American  studies  and 
discoveries.  There  is  a  striking  contrast  between 
his  appearance  and  that  of  the  illustrious  Arago, 
of  whom  he  has  become  in  a  manner  the  rival  and  an- 
tagonist. The  latter  has  a  dark  skin,  a  large,  wild 
black  eye— an  air  of  habitual  command ;  he  ia 
taller  and  considerably  older,  fond  of  pleasantry, 
more  or  leas  sarcastic  on  every  occasion." 

The  announcement  of  Marshal  Bugeaud  as  nmi- 
iBter  of  war  is  daily  expected,  though  the  present 
minister  has  not  intimated  an  intention  to  resign. 
He  possesses  all  the  essential  qualifications  for  the 
post.  He  is  to  be  deemed  the  real  conqueror  of 
Algeria ;  yet  he  is  not  at  all  popular;  he  has  not 
been  half  as  much  distinguished  at  home,  in  any 
way,  as  any  one  of  the  American  superior  oflkers 
have  been  everywhere  with  yon  on  their  return 
from  Mexico.  His  manners  are  simple — ^rather 
blunt ;  he  is  inclined  to  jesting  or  waggery ;  he  is 
tall,  well-limbed,  sinewy ;  his  complexion  light,  his 
head  quite  grey — white  ;  his  face  good,  but  not . 
remarkably  intelligent.  He  can  talk  most  attrac- 
tively, in  the  most  fiuniliar  style,  at  the  royal  and 
ministerial  dinners.  Among  the  few  good  speeches 
delivered  since  the  conmiencement  of  the  sessioB, 
in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  are  those  of  Marshal 
Bugeaud  and  General  Lamorid^  on  the  surren- 
der of  Abd-el-Kader  and  the  future  administration 
of  Algeria.  It  was  at  first  anticipated  that,  the 
emir  being  removed,  the  French  forces  and  the  an- 
nual expenditure  in  Algeria  might  be  reduced  a 
moiety — that  is  to  fifty  thousand  men  and  fifty 
millions  of  francs.  But  the  marshal  argued  that 
a  material  retrenchment  could  not  be  attempted  for 
a  considerable  time ;  the  Arabe  were /<mr  millions ; 
reluctant  subjects;  now  condemned  to  new  and 
hateful  modes  of  life ;  to  be  perpetually  watched 
and  distrusted.  Military  colonization  alone  would 
suit  the  case ;  the  first  care  of  the  settler  was  and 
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wmiM  long  be  to  keep  hie  heed  on  his  elHmlden. 
There  might  be  a  large  wving  in  die  ooet  of  the 
eiYil  admhuetntioa ;  and  Bogeand  related 
of  enofOMnia  jobbing  and  other  abnae. 
General  Lamoriei^  made  an  impreattre  reeital 
of  the  eironmataneea  and  eonaderationa  by  whidi  he 
and  the  Dnke  d*Anmale  were  indoeed  to  assent 
to  Abd-el-Kader'a  terma.  He  beHered  it  praetaea- 
Ue  for  the  emir  to  escape  with  a  few  horMmen, 
to  the  desert;  he  thooght  that  thia ahemaliTe  was 
ftr  the  worst  fbr  fVeoeh  mteresli :  hie  responsi- 
bility waa  corered  by  that  of  the  governor-general, 
the  young  dnke  for  whom  the  nnnistry  were  liable. 
Ji.,  Goiiot  annonneed  that  he  would  send  Abd-el- 
Kader  to  Alexandria,  jiroeMM  seenritiea  eoald  be 
obtained  against  his  return  to  Algeria. 

In  the  most  reeent  ease  of  seandal  in  high  life, 
in  Paris,  that  of  Connt  Mortier,  lately  minister 
plenipotentiary  in  Saidiniay  and  seme  yeara  ago  in 
Switaerland,  we  are  approaching  to  a  eondusion 
after  shocking  disensnons  before  the  eourts.  A 
committee  of  examining  physicians  hsTO  reported, 
in  curioua  detaU,  that  the  connt  is  partially  insane, 
and  must  be  indainitely  confined  to  a  wuds&n  ie 
sofUi,  He  waa  subject  to  an  hrasdbility  and  to 
jeskms  haHncinations,  whidi  rendered  him  really 
dangerous  to  his  femily.  The  relatiTea  of  Hie 
eountess  hsTo  attested  the  inflietlon  of  brutalities 


on  this  lady,  for  a 


of  yeara,  whidi  render 


the  contrast  between  her  social  exterior  and  domee- 
tic  k>t,  like  that  of  the  butchered  Dudiess  of  Praa- 
liu.  The  fete  of  poor  Count  Bresson  is  nearly 
forgotten.  Before  hia  departure  for  Naplea,  he 
paid  several  visits  to  die  American  consul  an  old 
acquaintance.  In  their  laat  conversatioo,  he  man- 
ifeated  extreme  sensibility  to  the  strocious  charges 
heaped  upon  him,  when  he  was  at  Madrid,  in  the 
London  Timee  lind  the  Chronide.  Rising  sud- 
denly, he  exclaimed,  with  mtense  emotion, ''  Sir, 
those  Msdrid  eorrespondenta  of  die  London  press 
are  the  greatest  teomidreU  and  Uackguards  m  thia 
world.''  Immediately,  on  his  departure,  the  con- 
sul remarked,  to  a  person  hi  the  next  room,  that 
there  was  an  extraorduiaiy  and  wild  vehemence, 
and  bitter  TesBntmsnt,  on  this  topie,  which  surprised 
him  in  a  practised  dipkmiatist.  The  Times  haa  ma> 
lignantly  suggested  that  the  auioide  of  Bresson  waa 
owing  to  remorm  for  hia  agency  at  Madrid.  It 
might  be  more  ^nsiUy  aaoribed  to  heinoua  calum- 
nies of  the  ionmdnU  and  Uackguari$.  Two  or 
three  weeks  ago,  die  Tunea  more  than  hinted  that 
Queen  Christina  waa  employed  at  Madrid  in  atndi- 
oosly  abridging  the  life  of  her  daughter,  lesbd,  in 
order  to  open  die  dirone  to  die  Duchess  and  Dnke 
of  Montpensiery  eonformably  to  the  plans  of  the 
Freneheourt.  In  the  last  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  Louis  Philippe  is  styled  die  vrily  ipider 
of  die  Tuileries.  The  London  Spectator  haa  the 
foDowing  complmient  to  the  Emerald  Isle :  **  The 
grand  resource  of  an  Lriahmaikin  diffieuhiea  is  mur- 
der;  the  foimvariea,*  but  the  ^rme^  is  iiiiMMfM/." 
The  same  London  orade,  explaining  die  unfortn- 
nate  dispute  of  the  American  commanders  in  Mex- 
loo,  saya,  that  General  Wordi  ofiended  General 


Scott  by  criticising  the  capitulation  at  Puebla.  Im 
Presse^  of  the  8th  inst,  tdls  its  readers  that  Gen- 
eral Cass  haa  just  been  elected  "  president  of  the 
legislature  of  Ohio,  by  237  votes  agunst  99,'* 
and  *'  can  eount  upon  the  dedded  support  of  nesily 
sll  the  Western  States"— «id  that  in  the  senate  at 
Wsshington,  the  executive  was  vigorously  attadnd 
by  Mr.  Johnson  of  Maryland,  and  defended  with 
not  less  warmth  by  Mr.  CritUnden. 

Among  the  sights  of  last  week  was  a  grand  pro- 
cession of  between  two  and  three  thousand  students 
of  die  law  and  medical  schools  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Sdne.  Their  purpose  was  to  deliver  a 
petition  to  the  diamber  of  deputies,  addng  the 
restOTStion  of  die  historian  Michelet  to  his  chair  m 
the  odlege  of  France,  hia  hall  having  been  doeed 
by  the  minister  of  pnblie  instruction  on  account, 
ostensibly,  of  some  very  indecent  proceedings  by  a 
crowd  of  his  disdples  with  the  speech  of  His 
Majesty,  Louis  Philippe.  The  main  cause  of  the 
mmister's  measure  (a  little  arbitrary)  vraa  the  rsd- 
ical  and  infidd  atrain  and  purport  of  the  lecturea. 
When  the  prooeasion  arrived  near  to  the  palace  of 
the  deputies,  it  waa  encountered  by  a  strong  body 
of  the  munidpal  guarda,  and  found  itself  flanked  by 
a  aqnadron  of  eava^,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  host 
of  police  agenta.  A  pariey  enaued ;  a  committee 
waa  let  pass  to  meet  a  deputy,a  Jew  lawyer,  who 
undertook  to  place  the  petition  on  the  desk  of  the 
secretaries.  Tlie  patriotic  youth,  most  of  whom 
had  truly  rugged  miena  and  strange  costumes, 
wheeled  about  and  dispersed  to  three  offices,  suo^ 
cessivdy,  of  radical  journals,  to  be  hsrangoed  by 
the  editora.  Seven  or  eight  hours  were  consumed, 
and  seven  or  eight  miles  traversed,  in  this  rather 
hidieroua  affldr. 

RxAn-AinaRAL  UsaHXx,  whose  death,  after  a 
very  short  illness,  we  noticed  last  week,  waa  in  the 
sixty-ninth  year  of  his  aoe.  He  waa  an  Irishman, 
and  a  desoendsnt  of  the  eelebraled  Archbishop 
Ussher,  and  had  aeen  a  great  deal  of  service. 
Amongst  other  duties,  it  feu  to  his  lot  to  convey 
N^wloMi  to  Elba.  He  waa  aominated  commander- 
m-ehief  of  the  Irish  station  m  June,  1847,  and  sue- 
ceeded  Sir  Hugh  Pigott  to  the  command  at  Cove. 
H^  waa  ihrdier  ptooMted  to  the  rank  of  Rear-Ad 
mksl  of  the  White  just  previous  to  his  death. 

Old  Rica.— a  gentleman  who  haa  resided  for 
many  yean  in  India,  fourteen  hundred  miles  up  the 
Ganges,  saya  that  the  people  there  who  are  able  to 
keep  their  rice,  do  not  eat  it  untU  it  is  two  years 
dd,  and  te  aoft  part  haa  been  eat  out  by  the  worm. 
Then  thej  vnnnow  it  dean,  and  eat  it.  Rice  is  the 
en  food, 

rice,  as  rich  people 
^sthat  dnrbjir  his  n 
have  been  feminea  m  the  districts  around  bun, 
which  *'  milKona  of  people  perished."  The  fem- 
ines  result  from  the  entire  absenee  of  rain  for  six 
months,  and  aeoreliinff  winds,  which  destrov  all 
vegetation.  The  Briosh  government  are  boikling 
a  eand  of  great  c^iedty,  ftom  the  mountains  in 
which  the  uangee  risee,  down  into  the  country 
seven  hundred  imles,  st  an  expense  of  fifty  millions 
of  dollara,  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  the  land. 
The  cost  of  the  canal  is  to  be  paid  ftom  the  reve- 
nuea  of  India.— /iwnui/^CbmiiMrce.     jOOQIc 


and  the  poor  people  are  obliged  to 

opie  do  here.    This  gentle- 

saya  tnat  dnrbg  his  residence  in  India,  there 
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Pbospbctus.— This  work  is  conducted  in  the  spirit  ot 
Littell's  Museum  of  Forei^  Literature,  (which  was  fSTor- 
ably  reoeiTed  bj  the  public  for  twenty  years,)  but  as  it  is 
twice  as  large,  and  appears  so  oAen,  we  not  only  giTt 

3»irit  and  freshness  to  it  by  many  things  which  were  ex- 
uded by  a  month's  delay,  but  while  thus  eitendiog  our 
toope  and  gatheting  a  greater  and  more  attraetiTe  ▼arietTj 
are  able  so  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial  part  or 
our  literary,  historical,  and  political  hanrest,  as  fully  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  elaborate  and  stately  Essays  of  the  Eidinburrh, 
Quarterly,  and  other  Reviews ;  and  Blackwood's  noble 
criticisms  on  Poetry,  his  keen  political  Commentaries, 
highly  wnouf  ht  TaJes,  and  viTid  descriptions  of  rural  ana 
mountain  Scenery ;  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious  Spectator^ 
the  sparklinff  BxanUner^  the  judicious  AMeiueum,  the 
busy  and  industrious  LUerary  OaxeUe,  the  sensible  and 
comprehensive  Britannia^  the  sober  and  respectable  €hrU- 
Uan  Observer  {  these  are  intermixed  witn  the  Militarr 
and  Naval  reminiscences  of  the  United  iServtce,  and  witn 
the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  VnwersitUt  New  Monthly, 
Pra$er*$,  TaU^e.Ainaworth^a,  Hood?;  and  Sporting  Mag- 
azinety  and  of  Chambers^  admirable  JoumaL  ffe  do  not 
consider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  Punch ;  and|  when  we  think  itgood  enough,  make 
use  of  the  thunder  of  The  Tivtee,  We  shall  increase  our 
Tariety  by  importations  from  the  continent  of  Eurape,  and 
from  the  new  growth  of  the 'British  colonies. 

The  steamsnip  has  broufffat  Europe,  Asia,  tnd  Africa, 
into  our  neighborhood ;  and  will  greatlT  multijily  our  con- 
nections, as  Merchanu,  Travellers,  ana  Politicians,  with 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  so  that  much  more  than  CTer  it 


now  becomes  every  intelligent  American  to  be  informed 
of  the  condition  and  changes  of  foreign  countries.  And 
this  not  only  beoauM  of  tmir  nearer  connection  with  our- 
selves, but  oecanse  the  nations  seem  to  be  hastentBQL 
through  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  some  new  state  of 
things,  which  the  merely  political  prophet  cannot  compute 
or  foresee. 

Gieographical  Discoveries,  the  progress  of  ColonizatioB, 
(which  is  extending  over  the  whole  world,)  and  Voyages 
and  Travels,  will  m  favorite  matter  for  our  selections ; 


and,  in  general,  we  shaJ  systematically  and  very  oUy 
acquaint  our  readers  with  the  great  department  of  Fbietga 
aiiairs,  without  entirely  neglecting  our  own. 


While  we  aspire  to  make  the  Living  Are  desirable  to 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  movemenl—Xo  Statesmen,  Divines,  Law- 

Irers,  and  Physicians— to  men  of  business  and  men  of 
eisure— it  is  still  a  stronger  obiect  to  make  it  attractive 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Children.  We  believe  that 
we  can  thus  do  some  good  in  our  day  and  generation :  and 
hope  to  make  the  work  indispensable  in  every  wefl-in- 
formed  familv.  We  say  indispensable,  because  in  this 
day  of  cheap  literature  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  against 
the  influx  or  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicious  in  nwrals, 
in  any  other  way  than  by  fomishing  a  sufficient  supply 
of  a  healthy  character.  The  mental  and  moral  appetite 
must  be  gratified. 

We  hope  that,  by  ^leinnowinif  the  wheat  from  tht 
chaff ^^  by  providing  abendantly  for  the  imagination,  and 
by  a  large  collection  of  Biography,  Voyages  and  Travels, 
History,  and  more  solid  matter,  we  may  produce  a  work 
which  shall  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  wil 
aspire  to  raise  the  stanaard  of  public  taste. 


Tsaus.— The  Liviko  Aok  is  published  every  Satur- 
day, by  E.  LiTTSLL  ft.  Co.,  corner  of  Tremont  and  Brom- 
fiefa  sts.,  Boston  i  Price  12|  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollara 
a  year  in  advance.  Remittaoees  for  any  period  will  be 
thankfully  received  and  promptly  attended  to.  fV  To 
Itisure  resularity  in  mailing  the  work,  ordera  should  bo; 
addressed  to  the  qfflce  ofpuhlieation,  as  above. 

Cbib9i  paying  a  year  in  adtaoee,  wOl  be-  supplied  at 
ibUows:— 

Four  copies  for  ....  130  00 
Nine  •««....  WO  00 
Twelve"      ««       ;  .150  00 

Complete  seto,  in  fifteeo  volunwa,  to  the  end  of  1847, 
hanosnnely  bound,  and  packed  in  neat  boxes,  an  for  sale 
at  thirty  dollara. 

Any  volume  may  be  had  separately  at  two  dollara, 
bouno,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 

Any  number  may  be  bad  for  Iftieetui  and  it  iMy 
be  worth  while  for  subscribera  or  purchasera  to  complete 
any  broken  volumes  they  may  have,  and  thus  greatly  en- 
hance their  value. 

Binding.— We  bind  the  work  in  a  uniform,  strong,  and 
good  stvle  {  and  wtiere  customera  bring  their  numbeni  ia* 
good  oraer,  can  generally  give  them  bound  volumes  in  ex-r 
change  without  any  delay.  The  price  of  the  binding  is 
SO  cents  a  volume.  As  they  are  always  bound  to  one 
pattern,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  matching  the  future 


As^eneies, — We  are  desirous  of  making  arrangementSi 
in  all  parts  of  North  America,  for  increasing  the  circula- 
tion or  this  work— and  for  doing  this  a  liberu  oommiasier 
will  be  allowed  to  sentlemen  who  will  interest  tbemeselvei. 
in  the  business.  And  we  will  gladly  correspond  on  thia 
subject  with  any  agent  who  will  send  us  undoubted  r^fer- 


Postage.—yfhMk  tent  with  the  cover  on,  the  Lirin^ 
Age  consistsr  of  three  sheets,  and  is  rated  as  a  pamphlot, 
at  4i  cenu.  But  when  sent  without  the  cover,  it  cones 
within  tne  definition  of  a  newspaper  given  in  the  law, 
and  cannot  legally  be  charsed  with  more  than  newspeper 
postage,  ( li  cu. )    We  add  the  definition  alluded  to  :— 

A  newspaper  is  **any  printed  publication,  issued  ni 
nunibera,  consisting  of  not  mora  than  two  sheets,  and 
published  at  short,  stated  intervals  of  not  more  thao  one 
month,  oonveying  intelligence  of  passing  events.** 

Monthly  parts.'-For  Btich  as  prefer  it  in  that  form,  the 
Liying  Age  is  put  up  in  monthly  parts,  containing  four  or 
five  weekly  numbere.  In  this  shape  it  shows  to  gresit 
advantage  in  comparison  with  other  works,  containing  ck 
each  part  double  the  matter  of  any  of  the  ouarterliee. 
But  we  recommend  the  weekly  numbere,  as  fresher  and 
fuller  of  life.  Postage  on  the  monthly  parts  is  about  14 
cents.  The  volumes  are^blished  quarterly,  each  volume 
containing  as  much  matter  as  a  quarterly  review  gives  is 
eighteen  months. 


*^    ..*«...,  .         ,    .  WASHncoToif,  27  Deo.,  1846. 

Or  all  the  Periodical  Journals  devoted  to  literature  and  science  which  abound  in  Europe  and  in  this  coontrr.  this 
Ms  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  useful.    It  contains  indeed  the  exnosition  onW  nt  th*  Mirmnt  \itm^tt,*m  ZJt  tk^ 
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